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% Frequently admits English articles. 


at 


Politics and the Public Administration. 


The Jndian Spectator (1) of the 81st December states:—We have it on the 
- authority of the Gujardtt newspaper that Mr. Gonne 


Approves of Mr. Gonne’s has recently urged in a minute the advisability of 
minute regarding the advisa- 


bility of awe ae copics of 


giving true copies of documents to both parties to 
documents to both parties in SUits coming up to Government on appeal from the 
appeal cases. Political Agent’s decision. This may appear a very 
_ trifling matter. But to those who taoe how cases 
are decided and how appeals are almost invariably dismissed with the curt 
exasperating formula ‘ Government decline to interfere,” as also to those who 
know how difficult it is for defendants to obtain authenticated copies of pro- 
ceedings or decisions, Mr. Gonne’s action will commend itself as an earnest of 
the desire of Government to reform the administration of justice in protected 
States. The Political Agent or his Assistant, the Settlement Officer, the Bound- 
ary Officer, or the quasi-conciliator can settle matters under dispute as he likes, 
often in the dark; and the wretched men immediately concerned may not only 
have no chance of redress, but very often no material for appeal: nay, they 
may not know on what ground, by what law or under what treaty the ex-parte 
decision has been given! We are told of instances in which formal applica- 
tions for copies of papers have been refused. The judge may send word to the 
arties that His Honor has decided to do so and so, and the parties must 
neither ask for papers nor venture to appeal. There may have been times and 
circumstances when summary and verbal decisions were expedient. But 
nothing can justify them now. Apart from the injustice of the thing in itself, 
it leads to intrigue and corruption of the vilest kind, because the parties will 
spare no effort and expense to obtain the information illegally which they are 
legally denied. We trust Mr. Gonne will lose no time in making his views known, | 
though it is another question how much these views will be respected by the 
Bahddurs of Native States in the practical administration of justice. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 31st December approves of the view taken 
by the Bombay Gazette of the practice of saddlin 
Dieapproves of the ap- Native Darbdrs with Military Political Agents, an 


intment of  Mbilitary aes , . 
ee Sa a PS ea had We are not sure when and for how long this 


absurd arrangement was necessary. It will not do 
a OF cous We day Gas Andie-ladion tclflows have 
oe never made excellent statesmen. But generally 
speaking there has been a strong feeling at Native Courts against the ap- 
pointment of Military Officers, which as a class they have done nothing to 
allay. The Political Department is packed close with. younger sons for whom 
there is no other future, and what is done by the few really efficient officers to 
foster real friendship between the feudatories and the paramount power is 
often undone by these ignorant interlopers. The result is that tle relations 
between the Darbér and the Foreign Office are often exceedingly strained, and. 
if there happens to be an open rupture the Military Political Agents will be 
primarily responsible for it. The younger men are as a rule ignorant and 
overbearing, while the best of elderly Political Officers act generally in the 
capacity o maiden aunts at the head of well-endowed orphan families. In the 
case of the smaller States it would be no exaggeration to say that the Chiefs, 
their personalty, and even their territories are practically at the disposal of 
weak-minded and not unoften venal officers. Lord Ripon has inaugurated a 
splendid domestic policy, but its success will be incomplete if it fail to embrace 
a thorough reform in the relations of the Government of India with its 
feudatories, 7 


The Saddharm Dip (48) for the Hindu month of Shrdwan (August— 
September 1882) but received on the 24th December 
Makes remarks regarding last, in an article headed “ The Loyalty and Strength 


ne on pi = of the People of India,” tries to prove that the 


: ; people of India are not wanting in strength and 
dies for ita improvement. pluck, but that they are reduced to the poor 


state of depregsion by the overbearing attitude of the rulers towards them, the 


s disregard of their interests and the incessant attempts to keep them 
lown by denying every opportunity of making a display of their tact, 
valour and such other sterling qualities of which they are at present con- 
sidered as devoid. ‘Ihe case of Native States is not quite different. The 
Political Agents in charge of Native States being the servants of the para- 
mount power should properly speaking behave as subordinates of the allies 
of their sovereign, and such. was their behaviour in former days. But now 
matters have assumed quite a different aspect. The Political Agent of 
the present day is the tutor and the preceptor of the Native Chief and the 
supervisor-general of the affairs transacted in the State under his charge. 
He has also another function to perform, and' that is to keep a look out on the 
weak points inthe administration and to watch for an opportunity for inter- 
ference. The question then naturally arises, what is the cause of all this 
and how should this be remedied? The tendency of the present age is to trace 
these consequences to want of strength on the part of Natives. A presumption 
has of late found great favour with all classes that the Native of the present 
day is devoid of all pluck and life, that he is perfectly reconciled to a state of 
perpetual thraldom and is dead to anything like unity of interest. But a little 
consideration will show that this presumption is incorrect. The triumphs 
achieved by the Native troops during the late Afghan and Egyptian cam- 

aigns and the bravery and endurance shown therein have exacted praise even 
hom their worst enemies, and were such as would have done credit to the 
foremost of nations in Europe. “ Opportunities improve a man,” says the pro- 
verb, and how should the military genius of a people come to the front without 
an opportunity being afforded to bring it to the test P It is like a plant which 
if well tended will sprout, bud and flower rapidly, but if left uncared for will 
waste itself in the desert air. Speaking of remedies for the amelioration of the 
present condition, the writer says that the effects of long continued oppression 
show themselves in a rising of the people. But that is not the proper way to 
improve things. Ifa ruler is determined to be unjust and persists in oppress- 
ing his subjects, their remedy lies in seeking the support of a powerful enemy 
of his a thus bringing him to his senses, But this step also does not 
Jead to a proper solution of the difficulty inasmuch as there is no certainty 
that the foreign power whose aid is invoked will prove to be more tolerant, 
and that the change may not prove to be one from king log to king stork. 


With reference to the remark made by Sir James Fergusson in his recent 

al ‘speech at Jalgaon that he was glad to find the entire 

_ Criticises the speech de- ponulation of that place in a prosperous condition 
livered by Sir James Fergus- é‘ ’ 
son at Jalgaon. and that there seemed little need fur the Governor to 
frequently visit that part of the country as he 

could gather that the local officers were doing their best to consult the wishes 
of the people and to devise means to satisfy their requirements, the Bombay 
Samdchédr (76) of the 4th January observes that it is essential to consider what 
has led His Kxeellency to form this opinion. Sir James visited one of the 
mills at this place, and a partner of the concern stated in the short address 
presented by him that the mill industry of that place had received a great 
stimulus from the assistance rendered by the Government officers. This state- 
ment may be quite currect, but it does not vouchsafe the inference that the entire 
population of Khdndesh is nappy and that all the officials of the district dis- 
charge their duties satisfactorily, ‘he encouragement given by a few officials 
to one or two cotton mills cannot be sufficient to annihilate the poverty of the 
entire population of the district. To be able to form a correct notion regarding 
the exact condition of the people one must take notes of many matters con- 
cerning them. A great deal has been said about the wretched condition of 
the agricultural classes of this Presidency, and complaints have been made of 
the heaviness of the land revenue assessment and the rigour of levying it. 
Dr. Hunter in a thundering speech before the Viceregal Council recently de- 
nounced the present system of assessment and the mode of its recovery, and this 
has led the London Times to recommend an enquiry into this important subject. 
It is desirable therefore that Sir James Fergusson should utilize his present 
travels for the institution of strict enquiries into the condition of the agricul- 
tural population and fur forming a correct opinion on the subject. . The condi- 
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- Baroda. 


he Khaindes cultivator does not much differ from that of the agricul. 
ysses in other parts of the Presidency, and a searching inquiry will not 


‘fail to @licit the fact that there is stilla great field for improvement. ‘It is very 
‘satisfactory to find that the Viceroy is making the best of his opportunities for 


judging the real wants of the people by visiting without previous intimation 
small and out-of-the-way villages, This is certainly the only means of making 


one’s self well informed of the condition of the masses, and the Samdchdér recom- 


mends that Sir James will do well to imitate the example of his superior. 


With reference to Sir James Caird’s letter to the T'imes on the growth of 
| the Indian population in relation to the means of 
FP 7 ag James Subsistence, the Bombay Chrontele (65) of the 31st 
Cel ‘a connection with the December observes that the Wiisetable income of 
mtaag of the Indian popu- the great mass of the apie in India is only suffi- 
tion relatively to ve cient to keep body and soul together. Sir James’ 
pay er hog * °n'Y idea is correct that the land now under cultiva- 
oases tion could during each succeeding year be made 
to produce on an average one per cent. more than the aggregate of its 
present yield, so that the produce may be doubled in a hundred years and thus 
may keep pace with the growth of the population; but this by itself would 
afford a poor solace to the friends of India. At the end of the one hundred 
years the doubled population would find itself in a pitiable condition. The 
friends of India must therefore devise some means by which the people may 
be in a position to multiply the means of subsistence so as to enable them to 
advance further than they now are from the point of starvation, and acquire a 
competence similar to that of the moderately wealthy nations of Europe. 
Public men, whether official or non-official, having at their heart the welfare of 
India should seriously think of the solution of this problem of the improvement 
of the material condition of the people. 


The Jdme Jamshed (87) of the 4th January observes that the law recently 
assed by the imperial legislature for the purpose of 
Disapproves of the law for imposing certain taxes on the houses and other pro- 
levying | certain a froma perty in the camp at Baroda has created great uneasi- 
a eo nee among its residents. Since a. D. 1800, the year 
‘In which this camp was established, till the present 
day no tax of any kind has been levied on properties situated in it, About 15 
ears ago Captain Sheppard, the then Superintendent of the camp, proposed to 
evy some taxes from its residents ; but on their appealing to the Bombay Gov- 
ernment that officer was directed to desist from carrying out his proposals. 
Even supposing that the ground occupied by the camp belongs to the British 
Government, the reasons for making the new law are not obvious. The residents 
of the camp are poor and unable to bear the burden of taxes. Moreover the 
right of imposing taxes is said to belong to the Gdekwdd. The attention of His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay therefore is requested to the subject. 


The Gujardti (84) of the 3ist December repeats the old grievance that the 
non-official‘members of the different Indian Législa- 

Prays for the engengmen 26 tive Councils are the nominces of Government, who 
aay arg a Eee eee” make these appointments mure tu please their favour- 
; ites than to meet the requirements of the Councils; 
that-most of these members are ignorant of their duties; that the number of 
non-officials is less than that of officials, who carry a point simply on account 
of their majority ; that inappropriate laws are enacted, and that the observa- 
tion that legislation without representation is tyranny is made good. The 
instances. of the United States of America and of Italy are quoted, and His 
Excellency the Viceroy is requested to supplement the scheme of local self- 
government by the grant of the concession of representation in the Legislature. 


The Samsher Baéhddur (97) of the 5th January prays for an increase in the 

number of non-official members in the several Legis- 

Pei od . ee Be lative Councils of India. At present very few Native 
numper or non-o : : ° 

omcia’ gentlemen are appointed members, and those appointed 

—- PS a eect are generally subservient to the wishes of the official 


members. Some of them are even ignorant of: their 
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i Is ther législative enactments should not command 
the approval of ) me of them cannot be fully put into operation, 
and if they y or i this people suffer. The frequent improvements 
in them are due to the sanié dhuse. 8 
successfully launched thd sdhetiie of local self-governmnet, and when it thinks it 
advisable to give thé tidtivdes of India a larger share than hitherto in the admi- 
nistration of the cduntry, it is to be hoped that it will grant this prayer, 


whereby injusticé to thé people will be prevented: 


A Gorréspondent of the Satyd Shodhdk (51) of the $1st December complains 
: of thé hardship daused to the people by the tours 
Complains of the conduct of district officers. The European officers require 
of meager agg Siglo green grass for their horses, which is procured through 
ice net any org, Moony the Mdmlatdar, who generally pays the coolies four 
pice as the price of each head-load. These coolies 
are sometimes required to travel a distance of 10 or 12 miles and lose a couple 
of days ata time. Besides they are required to.cross small creeks by means 
of ferries and have to pay a pice for each trip. They also require at 
least two annas a day for their food. Under these circumstances does it behove 
Government officers to compel such poor people to sell their head-loads of 
grass below the price that they would fairly fetch in the market? European 
officers receive considerable salaries, and it is therefore but just that they 
should pay the market price for the grass they get. If the poor labourers 
complain of the insufficiency of the payment, the M4mlatdar’s peon is ready to 
kick them out. In conclusion, the writer expresses a hope that the Collector 
of the district will take this matter into his serivuus consideration and remedy 
the evil complained of. 


A correspondent of the Mahdrdshtrd Mitra (37) of the 4th January, while 
Ei sg eee a referring to the havoc recently committed by locusts 
the Acne Act. ~—~S~S*«w NN ferent districts, says :—The ryots argue that if 
they had pistols and other kinds of fire-arms they 
would have made an attempt to kill the locusts by their means, and that in 
their absence they were obliged to be the passive spectators of the destruction 
committed on their own lands and to suffer a serious loss of crops. The 
present policy of forest conservation has contributed in no small measure to 
afford refuge to wild beasts that do immeasurable harm to the crop. Will 
Government consider this subject seriously ? It speaks very ill of our rulers 
that having acquired their kingdom by strength of arms they should lack the 
courage to entrust them to their subjects. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 31st December, while approving of the 
scheme recently set forth by the Government of India 
Remarks in’ connection for securing a practical training of Native Civil 
~~ ie epee. ~ ponwing Engineers, suggests that the maximum age fixed for 
to coaky the tackaleal details ligibility should be raised to thirty. Similarly the 
of their profession. period fixed for receiving practical training 1s too 
short. Three instead of two years me amply 

repay the trouble of the long and expensive voyage, at the same time affordin 
the candidate better opportunities to ground himself. As far as the spirit of 
the resolution is concerned, the people are profoundly thankful for it. But it 
is not explicit as to time, locality and number of candidates. The Supreme 
Government must notify that election will take place every one, two or three 
years in such and such provinces and of such and such a number. If the 
scheme is to do permanent yy it must be placed before the public in all its 
details, It is to be hoped that it will not be a hole and corner arrangement 


and be extinguished after a year or two. 


The Samsher Bahddur (97) of the 29th December does not see the necessity 
for reviving the hateful Cotton Frauds Act. Cotton 
merchants have had a very sad experience of the 
working of this Act, and it is not likely that they 
: will resort to adulteration and thus court the evil once 
again. ‘There is no necessity for interference on the part of Government, for 


Disapproves of the con- 
templated resuscitation of the 
Cotton Frands Act. 


hen the Government of Lord Ripon has 


yee a wee » 


it is much to the interest of the cotton merchants that they should come to 
some understanding. between themselves. It is to be hoped that the merchants 
will not give any cause for complaint. 


The Daydn Prakésh (7) of the 1st January publishes im extenso a memorial 
iia es sidasllin, ot one if His es oe the ee in ge a 
attenti y the inhabitants of Shiroda in the Ratndgiri Dis- 
+ nap yg ae prayer of trict on the subject of the closing of their salt pans, 
Shiroda. and remarks as follows:—The inhabitants of Shiroda 
pray that the idea of closing the salt pans in their 
village may be given up on account of the many evils which the step is 
calculated to produce among the people. Government already realize a revenue 
from the pans which is three times the profit derived by their owners. 
The investment of capital, the security of the mortgagees, the convenience of 
the people who pay the deficiency in the land revenue by drawing upon the 
income of the salt pans, and the working classes would no doubt receive a very 
heavy blow by a little effort of the pen on the part of Government. The 
memorialists have aptly referred to the benign desire at present entertained by 
our gracious Viceroy to encourage private enterprise, upon which the step 
contemplated by the Bombay Government will itself serve as a fair commentary. 
The present may be cited as an additional instance of the high-handedness on 
the part of Government at the suggestion of their officials. We indeed live 
in these days amidst a company of officials who are vying with one 
another in economising or adding to the public revenues. All taxes, both 
direct and indirect, are notoriously collected with a rigour and high- 
handedness which puts the bloody laws of Draco in the shade, and this is 
done under .a system of government which has attained the reputation of 
being one of the most civilized of the present century. Every head officer 
has , Sa his work and entitled himself to the laurels of Government if he 
can show that he has éither increased or economised the Government 
revenue. That he does this at the same time presumptively by producing 
somehow or other greater comfort or convenience to the people is a matter of 
eourse. It is indeed much to be regretted that executive officers generally 
take a one-sided view in all matters. They strenuously neglect facts and see 
through the spectacles of their subordinates. If the head of any department 
of revenue has shown a better income it may be assumed as proyed that he 
cannot have done so without trenching upon the purse of the masses to the 
same extent. They must see how far the ryot is already burdened, how far 
he is in a prospect of being burdened, and then pause to consider how far it 
would be prudent to add their own weight to his shoulders. The people 
already pay dearly for their firewood, their salt, and a great many of the other 
necessaries of life. [The Hitechhu (26) of Kaladdgi and the Satyd Shodhak (51) 
of the 3lst December and the Jagan Mitra (29) of the 1st January express 
similar sentiments. The Poona Vaibhav (43) of 31st December also publishes 
the memorial and requests the attention of the Government of Lord Ripon to 
the subject. | 


The Gujardti (84) of the 31st December congratulates the Honourable Mr. 
Peile on his appointment to the Executive Council 
Heartily approves of the of the Bombay Government. Mr. Peile can boast of 
paptienmant ©. Yoo Feneer. 26 years’ experience in this Presidency, and his work 
tive Council of the Local iM Gujarét and Kathidwdr has elicited the warmest 
Government. and most unanimous sympathy from the people. He 
is therefore best fitted for the post of Councillor, and 
there is reason to hope that his career will surpass that of all his predecessors 
in brilliancy. His nomination has been made at the instance of the Supreme 
Government, and since he is one of the supporters of the Viceregal scheme of 
local self-government, his presence will serve to remove the misunderstanding 
at present prevailing between the Supreme and the Local Governments. It is 
to be hoped that such an able officer will by guarding the interests and the 
rights of the pone strain every nerve to gain a good name for himself, and 
thus justify the expectations of the people. [The Samsher Bdhddur (97) of the 
29th, the Suryd Prakdsh (70) of the 30th December and the Ahmedabad Samd- 
“ hdr (71) of the 38rd January express similar sentiments. } 
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With reference to the report that with the object of reviving the Mhowrs. 
eee Bill the Government of Bombay have appointed a 


- -Reqa ent to committee com of Mr. Sheppard, the Commis- 
De — — Pa the Stoner, N. D., Mr. Mulock, the Collector of Thana, 


‘committee which is to en. #04 Mr. Campbell, to ascertain the extent to which 
quire about Teg cinesd exten: illicit distillation is practised in the Thdna and 
- eigen e ne Koléba her obi” 1g rage | ind (89) % ~* 8 

i on of {qu0r ~=December observes that the bill originated with the 
ee ——— reports made by these officers, and it is therefore 

improbable that any good will result from an enquiry 
instituted by them. If Government are at all anxious to have correct inform- 
ation in the matter they would do well to appoint persons unconnected with the 
Revenue and Police Departments to serve on the committee. One or more 
of the non-official members of the local Legislative Council who opposed the bill 
might be nominated with advantage. Several of the 35 questions prepared by 
the committee for the examination of witnesses are leading questions, and it is 


essential that there should be some independent persons to test the answers, 


The Samsher Béhddur (97) of the 29th December does not approve of the 
outcry raised by several newspapers of Bomba 
Approves of the contin'- against the continuance of a game law in Kathidwar. 
nd hy cme ius Whatever may be the necessity for its repeal in other 
parts of India, at any rate it ought to be kept in foree 
in Kéthidwdér. It is a matter of satisfaction that Colonel Barton has consulted 
the wishes of the people in this matter who are glad at its continuance, The 
majority of the inhabitants of K4thidwdr are Hindus. There is no particular 
class in that province which solely depends for its maintenance on game and 
which by the continuance of the game law will be driven to starvation. The 
people of that part of the country do not like to kall animals for purposes of 
food. They are engaged in agriculture and manual labour, and they do not 
consider the law objectionable as it does not interfere with their pursuits. The 
Banids, who form the major portion of the inhabitants of Kaéthidwar, get excited 
when birds are shot, and they try their best to protect birds from European 
officers who are fond of shooting. 


The Kdside Mumbai (90) of the 5th January is very glad to learn that the 
Duke of Connaught wishes to have a command in the 
Approves of the eandida- Indian army. The bravery shown by the Indian 
ture of the Duke of rT contingent in the Egyptian War and the praises 
on Rll Tip gay ™ lavished on it have induced His Royal Highness to 
‘serve in India. There are no good grounds for Her 
Imperial Majesty the Queen-Empress to refuse the necessary permission. 
Indian Military Officers have no objection to his appointment for a short period 
toacommand inthe army. The people of India entertain a high opinion of 
him and are very anxious to welcome him. May he come out to India and see 
for himself the administration of the country ! 


In noticing the speeches recently delivered in England under the auspices 
of the East India Association on the subject of India’s 
India should not be called ghare of the cost of the war in Egypt, the Lok Mitra 
upon od Be — of (68) of the 31st December observes that Mr. Hynd- 
Expedition. eypoan man effectually demonstrated the hollowness of the 
arguments put forward as a justification for requiring 
this country to pay for the expedition, the line of his arguments being substan- 
tially the same as that adopted by the Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha. He remarked 
that for wealthy England to throw the cost of her Imperial war against Egypt 
on the shoulders of the miserably poor ryots of India would be an act of great 
meanness that could not fail to degrade the country in the eyes of the whole 
civilised world. This sentiment, though somewhat strongly expressed, will be 
generally endorsed. It is satisfactory to find that so many other distinguished 
English gentlemen are slowly beginning to realise the injustice of burdening 
In 


ia with the expenses of a war admittedly not undertaken for the protection 
of her interests. Some of the influential English papers too are raising their 
voice against the unfair proposal ; and it is to be hoped that the agitation thus 


rot on foot will still save British statesmanship from the unrighteousness of 
inflicting this heavy fine on this country. |The Rdst Gofidr (96) of the same 
date expresses somewhat similar sentiments. 


The Vengurla Vritt (61) of the 28th December 1882 says that an enquiry 

i has been set on foot for determining the amount 
Makes remarks regarding of work in the respective Subordinate Judges’ Courts 
vee: eon Jeane patho at Mdlvan and Vengurla. At present there are 80 
sd Sinicas ead Vengaurla. cases in arrears in the Malvan Court, while the num- 
ber of cases at Vengurla stands at 125. In the event 

of its being determined to abolish one of these Courts it would, in the opinion 
of the Vritt, be advisable to do away with the Court at Malvan and to transfer 


its present jurisdiction to the Court at Vengurla. 


The same refers to a case in which a respectable merchant of Vengurla 

Notices a case against one Damed Kalwa Yesha Prati Gadekar was sued by 
of the influential merchants one Hari Bdlkrishna Pai on a charge of breach of 
of Vengaurla. faith. The case was pending for seven months 
before Mr. Jandrdan Balldl Behere, at the end‘ of which period Mr. Wilson, the 
Collector of the district, decided that the suit was a civil one and that Mr. 
Behere had tried it unlawfully. The Vritt learns that Mr. Behere has been 
severely repremanded by the District Magistrate for having issued orders for 
the attachment of the property of the accused, but this would not appear to be 
an adequate punishment for subjecting a respectable person to the humiliation 
of a false prosecution and unlawful attachment of property. Mr. Gadekar has 
been put to a serious pecuniary lossand has suffered a deal of annoyance in 
this matter, and it is to be hoped therefore that the High Court of Judicature 
will take due notice of this case. 


The Lok Mitrd (68) of the 31st December says :—We are grateful to Sir 
| Charles Sargent and the other Judges of the High 
Is grateful tothe Judges Court for abolishing the oppressive rule enacted 
. the High Courtof Bombay during the administration of the late Chief Justice 
or the new rules for the ex- ; , 
amination ofarticled clerks to tuat articled clerks to attorneys of the High Court 
attorneys. should have two chances of passing their examination 
in Jaw, and that failure to pass at the second trial 
should debar them from ever after being admitted for examination. Under the 
rules which have been in force since 20th April last persons desirous of be. 
coming articled clerks are required to be graduates of a University, except in 
certain special cases which need not be taken into account at all as faras Native 
students ure concerned. With such a rule in force the harshness of debarring 
articled clerks after two opportunities of passing the examination had become 
strikingly apparent, and we are glad to see that the Judges have done away 
with such an unnecessary restriction. May we request them to turn their 
attention to another rule, which if possible is harsher still, by which candidates 
for the examination of advocates of the local High Court are practically 
allowed only one opportunity of passing the examination? The best of men 
may well shrink from such a venture, especially having regard to the very 
high standard of efficiency insisted upon by the examiners, which however we 
admit must be maintained; but we fail to see the necessity of such a stringent 
rule, which can only have the effect of forcing intending Native candidates to go 
to the trouble and expense of a visit to England, where the test prescribed for 
being called to the bar does not appear to be very stiff. [The Rdst Goftdr (96) 
and the Yajddn Parast (106) of the same date and the Bombay Punck (75) of 
the 6th January express similar sentiments. | 


With reference to the modifications made by Sir Charles Sargent in the 
rules for the examination of articled clerks, the Indu 
Expresses approval of the Prakdsh (8) of the lst January observes that Sir 


changes made in the rules for : ; 
the psec cart et of enticed Charles Sargent, the new. Chief Justice of the 


Tl | Bombay High Court, ere long promises to be one of 

the most popular Chief Justices that ever presided 
on the bench of the highest Court of Judicature in the Presidency. He has 
abolished that somewhat anomalous rule to which his predecessor had given 
sanction, that a candidate for the solicitor’s examination appearing twice and 
failing to pass should not be allowed to appear any more. Hiseatay candidates 


for the examination ination are required to take the B.A. degree, but ae may 
ntinu _— ve = examination as = as they ma = Sir Michael 
Westropp’s rule hindered many a person from appearing for the examination 
and the removal of the unnecessary obstacle is likely to prove ‘a blessing to 
many people. At all events it is something like an encouragement to Natives 
desirous of entering that line. 


The Lok Mitra (68) of the 3lst December observes that the resolution 
passed at the last meeting of the Port Trustees prohi- 
‘Disapproves of the prohi- biting the fishermen at Siwri from drying fish on 
bition to dry fish on land at the ‘Trustees’ land at that place will cause a hardshi 
Siwri belonging to the Port — ] Oy ert h ) tt eet Gunes 
Trast of Bombay. not only to the tishermen themselves, who will thereby 
be deprived of their source of living, but also to the 
large class of poor people who subsist chiefly on dried fish. The Trustees 
should have allowed these poor people to dry fish at Siwri as they have 
been doing so long, and it is a pity that the practice should have been deemed 
objectionable after so long a time. If the land had belonged toa private 
individual something could be said in favour of the prohibition; but that the 
managers of Government land should for the sake of a paltry sum of money 
deprive a large number of poor people of their only means of support seems 


very bard indeed. 


The Vengurla Vritt (61) of the 28th December complains that the ferry 

steamers do not at present touch at Ratndgiri and 

Complains of the incon. other intermediate ports between Goa and Bombay, 

venience caused by ferry nor do they take passengers for such ports. This has 
steamers not touching at b f - . d 
Ratn4giri and other ports. een a source of great inconvenience to passengers an 


calls for the immediate attention of the proprietors. 


The Mahrdtia (2) of the 31st December, while reviewing the resolution 

of the Government of India on the subject of the 

Suggests the dealing out statistics of the Jail Department in British India for 

. statistical information by the year 1881, remarks in limine that the number of 
overnment at moderaie ° “ar 

sided the volumes of important documents issuing from the 

various departments and offices of Government, and 

the high cost that has to be paid for them, have served to keep the people in 

ignorance of the various subjects that concern them vitally ; and suggests that 

Government may see their way to afford facilities for the attainment of such 

information as may be embodied in such published volumes by issuing gratis 

or at a nominal price all documents of interest or importance to the public 

press, libraries and other social bodies. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (7) of the 1st January, while: reviewing a pamphlet by 


P Mr. G. G. Agarkar entitled “ Our 101 Days in the 
Pe a or. ae Dongri Jail,” recommends for adoption by Govern- 
present j pline. , ° 
ment the following suggestions made by the writer 
relating to the reformation of the present jail discipline ntl) That the pri- 
soners should be allowed a certain percentage of the income derived from the 
produce of their labour. (2) That the prisoners should be trained in that 
art or profession which suits them most, as this will ensure their following it on 
their release from the jail and will serve to wean them from their mean propen- 
sities. (3) That the punishment of handcuffing, stocking, &c., a i is 
awarded in cases of minor offences, should be dispensed with and that of star- 
vation substituted in its place as the majority of the offenders committed to 
rison are prompted to the commission of crime by want of food and raiment. 
The Khdndesh Vaibhav (33) and the Lamp of Judaism (84) of the 29th and the 
A'rydvart (14) of the 30th December express similar sentiments. } 


The Prabhdkar (44) of the 1st 9 anua bey, to a soa: eaptenes in 

@ pamphlet styled ‘Our 101. Days in the Dongri 

ais Ge ae “ g ail ” published by Mr. G. G. Agarkar to the effect 
| that in the said jail no regard is paid to the distinc- 

tions of castes and creeds in the matter of the preparation and distribution of 
food. The institution of castes is a part and parcel of the Hindu religion and 
is much respected by all classes. It is therefore a violation of the sacred pro- 
mises made by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen in the matter of the non- 


ence of the rulers with the religious practices of the ruled. It behoves 
a tolerant Government therefore to remedy this evil and to allow due liberty 
to all prisoners confined in jails to observe their respective religious professions. 
The Prabhdkar thinks that the introduction of this reform will go ‘a gress way 
in popularizing Government without entailing additional cost on the State. 


With reference to the suicide recently committed by a young Parsi lady 
of the Kharddi family, the Akhbdre Soddgar (72) of 
Requests the Coroner and the lst January observes that it has been deposed to 
the police of Bombay toas- before the Coroner’s jury that the deceased was sub- 
certain the snicid ofthe jected to ill-treatment and did not enjoy peace in her 
eine Piel lady of the Phe “husband’s family, and that the quarrels between her 
rédi family. father’s and her husband’s families had reached the 
Girgaon Police Court. An ugly rumour in regard to 
this subject is current among the Péarsis. The Coroner and the police should 
therefore leave no stone unturned in tracing the real cause of the suicide, and 
should make an example of the case by promptly bringing the offenders to 
justice. It is also to be hoped that the relations of the deceased will not be 
ehindhand to serve the aims of justice by boldly coming forward and bringing 
before the public all the minute details that may be necessary in leading to a 
correct opinion on the merits of the event. 


The Indu Prakdsh (8) of the 1st January invites the attention of the 
| authorities to the evil of firing in the public streets of 
Objects to the practice of Bombay which has recently been made the subject 
firing in public streets by f ar ‘nw in the Bombau G 
Europeans. of a communication appearing in the bombay Gazette, — 
and suggests that the Commissioner of Police should 
issue orders for the arrest and prosecution of offending parties. It is very 
likely that the suggestions of the writer in the Gazette will remain on paper, or 
perhaps, if at all, will lead to some measures being adopted to prevent the 
evil complained of in the city of Bombay. But in the mofussil matters will 
remain unaltered. No redress is there granted tothe frequent complaints about 
the lives of Natives being lost by such harmful frolics of Europeans. The 
offenders being Europeans are allowed to escape scot-free, but the poor Natives 
lose their lives. | 


The Jdme Jamshed (87) of the 5th January observes that the magical means 

of accomplishing the death ofan enemy popularly 

Asks the police of Bombay known by the term muth are nothing else than slow 

to find out the magicians poisoning. The so-called magicians who are given 
who kill men by means of i. Pe ee . er a 

slow poison popularly called © these diabolical practices ply their dangerous 

muth. trade among the ignorant classes. Many such magi- 

cians may be found in Bombay, and if the detective 

police earnestly sets about the work of hunting them a good number of them 

will be found out. The detectives ought to take up this work in the interests 


of humanity and rid the community of these dangerous enemies of mankind. 


The Indu Prakdésh (8) of the 1st January gives the particulars, as gathered 
from the Bengali papers, of a case in which the pro- 
Comments on @ case Of erty of a zamindér of Dozéri in the Chitgaon District 
unlawful confiscation of , 
property in Bengal. was confiscated on his death by the orders of the 
District Officer, notwithstanding the circumstance 
that the zamindér had by his will directed that his wife should be the sole 
proprietress of the estate and the guardian of a son aged 7 years, and the lady 
was prosecuted on the alleged charge of concealing the child, which was taken 
away by the police, and remarks as follows :—We are not sure that the facts of 
this case have been properly placed before the public, as in their present form they 
exhibit a gross miscarriage of justice which is not consistent with the character 
of the District Magistrate who is known for uprightness and a keen sense of 
justice. We suggest that measures should be adopted to ensure the possession 
of full information by the public regarding all such cases in which the conduct 
of Government officers is calculated to evoke adverse criticism. Reports of such 
matters should be published in full with an explanation of the reasons that may 
have led to the decision complained of. Government officers should also see 
that the public. press gets faithful information in all matters, and should lose no 
time in contradicting any unfounded reports that may be getting an unwhole- 
some currency. But above all the best remedy to guard against such evils is 
for the Government officials to do their work in a straightforward and legal 
manner without allowing themselves to be ruled by their bad passions, 
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The Ohhdva (18) of the 31st December does not much relish the contem- 
ss gasieasa ba lated weedy the young Nizdm of Pe tick cl 
Does not ve rope, and insinuates that it is simply a trick o 
cotamplaied, tour of the ambitious prime minister to gain. a name for 
himself and an additional lease of power. It is 
certainly a great misfortune to be left an orphan in 
early boyhood; and it is much more so in the case of great men. The fact that 
His Excellency Sir Salar Jung has been placed in charge of the State during 
the minority of the Nizém does not give him the choice of doing what he 
pleases with the person of the young prince. It may be that Sir Salar Jung 
will make himself popular with European officials such tricks, but it is 
certain that this policy will be viewed with positive dislike by the subjects of 
His Highness. What good does the prime minister calculate upon b this 
tour to Europe beyond the acquisition of some long-worded titles? And for this 
the State will have to sacrifice an amount of money equivalent to its revenue of 
several years. Moreover it is very questionable if the delicate health of the 
Nizdm will be able to stand the climate of Europe. It is very discreditable to 
the prime minister that he should think of serving his own private aims at the 
sacrifice of the comforts of his master, over whose person he cannot be said to 
possess any control. Sir Salar Jung will do better to train the young prince 
-s administrative affairs and thus prepare him for the approaching responsibi- 
ities. 


Europe. 


The Bakul (15) of the 31st December expresses its approval of the views 

7 expounded by Mr. Ddddbhaéi Navroji in his recent 

é foe a a lecture on education touching the extensive em- 

2 laa ployment of Natives in the public service. The Bakul 

observes that a great portion of the present misery of 

the educated Natives will be alleviated if the major portion of the fat appoint- 

ments now monopolized by Europeans are set apart for and conferred on Natives. 

In the same manner a reduction in the salaries of places that are at present 

overpaid and the abolition of the superfluous offices will conduce greatly to the 

improvement of the finances, and will in the course of time make a remission 

in the burden of taxation feasible. [The Shivdji (54) of the 29th December 
expresses similar views. | 


The Gwardt Mitrd (66) of the 31st December observes under the head 
‘* Local” that the public of Surat are only aware of 
Requests the Fost Ome the hours fixed by the head Post. Office for receiving 
public of Surat und other the letters to be “registered,” but not of those 
stations of the newly creat- appointed for the reception of such letters by the 
ed convenience for getting railway mail service receiving offices. This igno- 
mens Seen, Se er rance causes great inconvenience to the public inas- 
ps Bey 5 much as letters that miss the hours of the head 
Post Office are kept over till the next day, though 
they could be received the same day if presented at the railway receivin 
office. It is desirable therefore that the Post Office authorities shoul 
take proper steps to acquaint the public of Surat and other places of this 
convenience. 


Forest Laws. 


The Rdst Goftdr (96) of the 31st December observes that at the meeting 
recently held at Thina for the purpose of making a 

Requests Government to demonstration against the oppression practised by the 
sir yg tenag Had = officers of the Abkéri and Forest Departments there 
Sane to the Forest Act, Were present, according to the latest information, 9,600 
persons besides a large number of Kaéthodis and 

Warlis who had collected in the neighbouring fields. This is the first time that 
such a large meeting has been held in India, and it resembles ‘‘ mass meetings ” 
heldin- England. Representatives from different villages graced the occasion, and 
the circumstance that they took the trouble of coming from great. distances 
furnishes a reliable index of the enthusiasm and earnestness by which they 


were swayed. The large numbers present on the occasion proclaim in un- 
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13 
mistakeable terms that the meeting was.a great success, and the degree of the 
success is heightened by the circumstance that when on the next iy after the 
meeting a deputation waited on the Collector of the district ' with a, petition 
explaining the grievances of the people that officer immediately promised to 
withdraw the prohibition placed on cutting and removing dry fuel and leaves 
from the Government forests, and, on lopping the branches of all trees other 
than teak standing in private lands. The immediate grant of this concession 
also warrants the conclusion that the complaints made by the people were 
well founded. Certainly in this matter the persons entrusted with the working 
of the Forest Act are more responsible for the evil under advertence than the 
law itself, and the meeting has done well to represent this properly. The 

olicy of forest conservancy is indeed unobjectionable on principle, and it is but 
just to prohibit the wholesale denudation of forests. But an abridgment of 
the right of cutting dry fuel and leaves to which the people are used is calculated 
to inflict a serious hardship on the people by depriving some classes of the 
means of obtaining their livelihood, others of the means of protecting them- 
selves from the inclemency of the weather, and some more of the means of pre- 

aring their lands for cultivation. The authorities plead that they have no 
intention of interfering with the rights of the people,-but that the prohibition 
complained of has been made in order to prevent thefts from the Tovernmnent 
forests. The people are at liberty to cut fuel after obtaining a permit for the 
purpose on payment of the small fee of one pice. Butthe og see | of this 
system will be apparent when it is known that people have to go long distances 
to get the pass, and have also to consult the convenience and the pleasure of 
Government officials, who can issue or refuse the pass at their own sweet will. 
Considerable time is thus lost before a permit is secured, and a deal of 
annoyance is caused to the parties concerned, which Government will do well 
to prevent. 


The Khandesh Vaibhav (33) of the 29th December refers to the recent 
| : monster.meeting held at Thana for the purpose of 
Refers to the large meeting protesting against the oppression practised by district 
a “ hee Sor a officers in exercise of the provisions of the Indian 
Forest Act. SCS” Forest Act, 1878, and remarks that the very fact of the 
convention of such a large meeting gives an idea 
of the annoyance that has been caused to the people by the working of the 
forest laws. At the bottom of this whole affair lies a proclamation issued by the 
Collector of Thana prohibiting the removal of forest produce of any kind 
from one taluka to another under any circumstances without a permit from the 
authorities of the Forest Department under the penalty of imprisonment for six 
months with an alternative of a fine of Rs. 500. It is superfluous to describe 
the inconvenience caused to the inhabitants of villages situated at great 
distances from the head-quarters by their having to travel great distances for 
obtaining a permit from Forest Officers even for carrying head-loads of fuel, 
leaves, &c. Here the Vaibhav giyes an account of the affairs of the meeting 
and exhorts the people of Khéndesh to take alesson from the conduct of the 
people of Thana and to lose no time in representing their grievances to Govern- 
ment. [The Ganga Lahari (24) of the 29th December, the Dnydn Chakshu (5) 
of the 3rd January and the Mahdrdshtrd Mitra (37) of the 4th January express 
somewhat similar sentiments. | 


The Indu Prakdsh (8) of the Ist January, adverting to a letter in the 
Bombay Gazette from a correspondent signing himself 

Complains of the incon- ‘A Forester,” who states that permission to take forest 
eee kayonee tr tery et pees can be obtained by spending 3 pies and that 
for removing forest produce. When such permission is secured there is no objection 
to removing the produce from the forests, remarks: — 

It is true that the amount of fee for obtaining a permit is as low as 8 pies, but this 
convenience loses a good deal of its value by its being coupled with the trouble 
that has to be undergone in securing the permit. For this purpose the party has 
to go to the, chief station of the district, and if the officer is away he has to follow 
him all the way through the whole of the district, and even when he meets the 
officer his convenience and whim have to be consulted in the matter, and all 


this for a permit of 3 pies! It will be better if such difficulties are removed. 4 
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Complains of the contem- 


The Hitechhu of Kalédgi (26) of the 31st December entertains serious ap- 
, hensions that an enhancement in the tax on fuel 
1s in contemplation, and suggests that the authorities 


ted enhancement in the 


BP oye Phary will do well to consider the present state of the ple 


before venturing on such a measure. In the district 
of Kalédgi wood for the purposes of fuel can be found only in the Government 


forests in the Béddmi and Bégalkot télukas. This wood is not fit for purposes 


of timber and until very lately was allowed to be felled gratis. Subsequently 
this privilege was abridged and people were allowed to carry fuel on pay- 
ment of a moderate fee, the imposition of which was not felt by the people on 
account of their being then better off. ' This reconciliation of the people 
to the small tax emboldened Government officers to gradually enhance the 
fee to such an extent that matters have at last reached a crisis. Fuel is a 
necessary of daily life, and a family ordinarily requires a cart-load of fuel, which 
under the contemplated enhanced rate will cost Rs. 3 a month or nearly 
Rs. 40 a year, of which sum nearly Rs. 15 will go to the Government trea- 
sury in the shape of a tax. This indicates a very unsatisfactory state of things 
and should engage the early attention of Government. [A correspondent of 
the Kesari (32) of the 2nd January writing from Kalddgi makes a similar 
complaint. | : 


Affrays between Europeans and Natives. — 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 31st December says:—To those officials 
who accuse the Native Press of fomentinz class animo- 
_ Remarks in connection gity between Natives and Europeans we recommend 
pe: aes recent cases of a8 4 nerusal of the proceedings of two recent cases of 
and murder in the : 
se Re ate lly assault and murder respectively in the North-West 
Provinces. The first case occurred at Shabjanpur, 
in which three Europeans stood charged with having assaulted a Native woman. 
Even ignoring the particulars, the most serious counts are so damaging to the 
defence that the accused can have no escape if justice takes its course. Wit- 
nesses for the defence, in fact the defendants themselves, confess to havin 
brutally ill-treated the woman. The Judge stigmatises their conduct as brutal, 
and yet he lets them off! A higher tribunal ought to take notice of this case. 
The Judge and jury have signally failed in the discharge of their functions. 
As to the other case, that of the murder of a Native at Meerut by a European 
soldier under peculiar circumstances, the Pioneer and the Rdst Gofttar (96) agree 
that there has been a grievous miscarriage of justice. We cannot bring our- 
selves to believe that a Judge like Mr. Douglas Straight could act in any other 
spirit save of law and justice. But still the fact stands that the perpetrator 
of a deliberate murder is restored to society because he happens to be a 
European and his victim only a Native. Be it remembered that these are not 
solitary instances, ‘l'he trial of a European accused by ajury of his own coun- 
trymen is becoming a tiresome farce, and we ask if such prostitution of British 
justice as the two cases point to is to continue under Lord Ripon’s régime? If 
it be true that the murderer has not been identified, there can be no difficulty 
in doing that. Let the guilty man be produced. 


The Arunodayd (13) of the 81st December, while referring to the case of 
the murder of a Native sugarcane seller by a European soldier recently tried 
by the Allahabad Sessions Court, criticizes the opinions of the Pioneer and the 
Indian Datly News on the merits of the case and their suggestions in connection 
therewith, and remarks:—The opinion of the Pioneer that the jurors by acquitting 
the accused have failed in the discharge of their duty and have brought the 
fair name of English justice into disrepute is under the present circumstances 
entitled to much weight. Had our rulers been of the same race with us and 
accustomed to treat us as their equals such a decision would not have been 
arrived at, or at least it would not bave given rise to such bitter feelings among 
the Natives. Our rulers are of « different race from us and their interests are 
antagonistic to ours, as has been exemplified by the recent remission of import 
duties on piece-goods. We are being treated like a conquered people and are 
being subjected to humiliation on every possible occasion. The ruling race 
being accustomed to such high-handed treatment of Natives are sometimes 


" guilty. of the murders of Natives, and invariably escape unpunished on the 
plea that the death was caused by an enlargement of the spleen or an 
ffection of the liver. These circumstances have tended to poison our minds 
ney our rulers, and it does not speak well that the case under advertence 
should have so terminated and should thus have brought a stigma on the fair 

name of England. | 


The Suryodayd (57) of the 1st J anuary, while reporting the particulars of a 
i case recently tried by the Allahabad High Court wherein four Europeans stood 
charged with the offence of committing rape on a Native woman and were after 
trial acquitted, expresses its disapproval of the conduct of the presiding Judge in 
having let off the accused. The accused were charged on two counts, (1) rape 
and (2) use of force and outrage on the modesty of a woman: The accused denied 
the first charge but pleaded guilty to the second. It is therefore very strange 
that in the face of such confession they should have been allowed to go scot-free. 
The Judge has in this case been guilty of a gross miscarriage of justice, and has 
disgraced the English rule and therefore deserves to be dismissed. In conclu- 
sion, the Suryodayd exhorts the leaders of the North-West Province society to 
follow up the matter even to the Supreme Council. 


With reference to the result of the trial of Private Hawkins in the High 
Court at Allahabad for the murder of Husenbaksh, a 
Expresses disapproval of sugarcane seller of Meerut, the Yajddn Parast (106) 


the result of the trial of ° 
Pvivate Hawkinsforthe mur. 0: t2@ 3lst December observes that the evidence pro- 


der of a Native at Meerut. duced went to show that the accused was guilty ofa 
murderous attack on the deceased, but the European 
jury who tried him did not consider it sufficient to lead to his conviction and 
therefore discharged the ‘accused. It is a great slur on impartial British 
justice that a murder should have been committed in a market and the mur- : 
derer allowed to escape unpunished. If Hawkins is really innocent, then some Bo: 
one of his comrades must be guilty of the crime, and it is proper that no pains 4 
should be spared in finding out the guilty party and bringing him to condign a 
punishment. In all cases in which Europeans stand charged with the murder 
_ of Natives, it has been the practice for several years past to treat the event as 
merely accidental or to attribute it to the insanity of the criminal, and this 
circumstance has given rise to the belief that in such cases the aims of justice 
are subordinated to considerations of race. 


In expressing its disapproval of the result of the same case, the Jdéme Jam- 
Recommendsthat European shed (87) ofthe 3rd January observes that not only the 
soldiers should be prohibited Native newspapers but the Anglo-Indian papers also 
from going on shooting excur- recommend the adoption of severe measures for pre- 
siong in order to prevent a ; kw 28 
wanton destruction of the Venting the deaths of Natives at the hands of European ny 
lives of Natives at their soldiers, several lamentable instances of the above type ‘a 
hands. having occurred within a very short time. Unless some an 
‘ means are devised for effecting a reform in this direction European soldiers will 
be encouraged to grow more regardless of the lives of Natives. The Pioneer 
recommends that in order to prevent the murder of Natives at the hands of 
European soldiers the latter should be strictly prohibited from going on shooting Jt 
excursions. It might look improper to make this prohibition, but it ought to a 
be remembered that it is to be made for the protection of human life from 
wanton destruction, and that beside shooting there are many other harmless 
sports. 


Retirement of the Honourable Mr. Ashburner. 


~The Indian Spectator (1) of the 3lst December, in an article headed ‘ = 
| ‘* Hyperbole in Valedictory State Documents,” says :— +s 
Disapproves of the Gov- Who may be the author of that complimentary reso- ie 


ernment resolution reviewing ° P 
ES aaceie of Gu Hausurabls lution of the Bombay Government on the retirement 


Mr. Ashburner on his retire. Of the Honourable Mr. Ashburner from the Civil a 
ment from the Civil Service. Service? We are tempted to ask the question on 0 
= | : poe grounds. A State document intended for the a 
‘ “public eye ought to be at least free from hyperbolic expressions. The official yh 


encomiast entrusted with the drafting of valedictory resolutions, recounting the 
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brother official, should at least take care that he does not shock 
on; Let.us analyse for a moment the second paragraph of the reso- 
Tation re ng Mr. Ashburner’s services. The first two sentences thereof 
cannot be objected to. His Excellency the Governor in Council is at liberty to 
- tnake public acknowledgment of whatever personal attention and assistance he 
may have received from the Senior Member of Council. But we doubt whether 
' the qualifications.urged and the praises sung in the third sentence can be un- 
animously or even apron predicated of Mr. Ashburner. We venture to 
question the assertion that Mr. Ashburner retires with the complete enjoyment 
of the respect and esteem of the whole Civil Service. Moreover the statement 
that Mr. Ashburner, more than any other Civil Servant in the Presidency, has 
identified himself with the interests of the country and the welfare of its people 
will be challenged on all hands. A list of his good services would have been 
welcomed. In the absence of proof one may be excused for saying that the 
writer of the valedictory resolution has drawn on his ownimagination. It may 
be admitted that in the dark days of the Mutiny the hero displayed ‘innate 
qualities of courage and self-reliance.” But there is the dark side of the picture 
which should not be entirely lost sight of. What his former subjects, the 
eople of Gujard4t, Khandesh, &c., think of Mr. Ashburner’s courage is best 
kaown to themselves. Mr. Ashburner’s “sympathy with the Natives” and 
his “ attention alike to national and individual interests,”--these and the like are 
idle phrases. No such fulsome eulogy was called into requisition even in the 
days of Sir Richard Temple, and it is not a little disappointing that it should 
have been reserved for such an honest and strictly moral Governor as Sir 
James Fergusson. There is only one explanation, though a doubtful one. 
It is this that the resolution may have emanated from an official wag whose 
ractical jokes are not always easy tounderstand. But if half of what has been 
here urged in Mr. Ashburner’s favour is to be taken as sober truth, then we 
must confess that he is the very best Civilian that has ever come to India. A 
little more, and we would have called Mr. Ashburner a god. May it be our good 
fortune to do so when he finally returns to his native land! We will gladly 
welcome him back to these shores a year hence.’ It is open to every man to 
redeem the past so far as the irrevocable past could be redeemed. And if Mr. 
Ashburner achieves that feat, he will claim us among the first to do homage to 
his godlike virtues. —s 
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In reviewing the career of the Honourable Mr. Ashburner, the Dnydn 
Prakdsh (7) of the 1st January says :—Whatever aspect 
Does not approve of the of useful career the Honourable Mr. Ashburner 
Government resolution‘, might present to the official eye, we are really unable 
Honousable Mr. Ashburner,  ¢0 see that so far as his constant association with the 
natives of India is concerned there is any fragment 
of his official career which can command either respect or appreciation from the 
natives of India. So gloomy indeed is the general picture presented by a 
Civilian coming to India from Europe, that he alone is to be considered as the 
champion of the Indian cause who does not inflict any positive misfortune upon 
this country, because great men of sterling worth are not indeed intended by 
Providence to have anything to do with the people of this country. Under 
these circumstances we could have paid our highest share of tribute to the 
Honourable Mr. Ashburner had he only remained a passive member of the 
Bombay Civil Service. But we are really grieved to state that this great 
statesman has done to India everything which a good officer ought not to do. 
Probably no member of the Bombay Civil Service has ever retired in a more 
onsummate enjoyment of the dislike and flat abhorrence from people of ever 
class and rank in this Presidency. He in fact was so jealous of Native wort 
that whenever official incompetency was exposed to broad day-light he would 
stigmatize the authors thereof as seditious and disloyal. He _ Sh so bitter an 


antipathy to the Poona Sérvajanik Sabha, the admirers of whose usefulness are 


not wanting in numbers in any part of India or in England, that any 
expressions which may have dropped from his lips derogatory of that body 
will have left behind him a legacy of exceptionally illiberal and ungenerous 
» monument ofa perverse Bombay Civil Servant. In every department of adminis- 
* tration the Honourable Mr, Ashburner was conspicuously a ready champion of 
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ia a servile supporter of all his official subordinates in 
seir whims and humours. His most memorable and distinguished service as a 
ember of the Legislative Council of Bombay was in introducing and support 
ing the Indian Games Act and the Mhowra Flowers Act. When these Acts 
were before the Legislative Council of Bombay, he not only bade farewell to 
e sense of reason and justice, but.looked down with contempt upon the 
whole’ non-official body of the Council, who, as the faithful informants of the 
state of the natives of India in all their conditions, raised one uniform voice 
inst the iniquitous and oppressive character of these two measures. The 
Secretary of State for India in one case and the Government of Lord Ripon in 
the other responded to the appeal of the non-official members and vetoed the 
two oppressive measures, so that if there has been any prominent feature in the 
whole career of the Honourable Mr. Ashburner it is that of gloom and despon- 
dency. The only wonder in the whole tone of the Bombay resolution of 
Saturday last passed in honour of the notorious Councillor is that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay have assumed to themselves an authority to express an opinion 
on behalf of the people of this country when, properly speaking, they ought to 
have showered upon him praises only from an official point of view, leaving the 
public to say their own say in honour of their official idol. This unjustifiable 
conduct on the part of the Government of Bombay has called forth these views 
of ours as regards the public career of the Honourable Mr. Ashburner. Had 
we indeed passed over in silence the Bombay resolution, our silence would 
have been construed into an endorsement on our part of the views expressed 
by the Government of Bombay. 


With reference to the Government resolution acknowledging the services 
of the Honourable Mr. Ashburner on his retirement 
Does not approve of the from the Civil Service, the Indu Prakdsh (8) of the 
Government resolution re- st January says:—It reads very little like an official 
viewing the career of the qd : 
Honourable Mr. Ashburner, @0cument but very much like the valedictory note of 
a friend or the farewell notice of a newspaper writer. 
The official at the Secretariat who wrote it appears to have completely lost 
sight of his mission, and thus it happens that the resolution poses in the name 
of everybody,—the Native public as well as the official public. So the resolution 
goes on to mention how kind and generous Mr. Ashburner was to those in the 
Government services, how much he.sympathised with the Natives, and how 
useful he has been to His Excellency the Governor himself. Without denyin 
that this praise is undeserved,—and it must be said that with all his faults 
Mr. Ashburner had some amiable traits of character, though it is doubted 
whether sympathy for the Natives was one of them,~we can hardly say that 
this is the official way of acknowledging a retiring officer’s services. The 
Government had simply to record the services rendered by the retiring gentle- 
man to Government, and that is the usual way of doing it. But in the present 
case the writer of the Government resolution has made a very marked 
exception. 


The Arunodayd (18) of the 31st December remarks:—The encomium 
bestowed by His Excellency the Governor on. the 
retiring Member of Council may have been. well 
oe ot. sate.  Geserved pores to His Excellency’s views, but 


Expresses its opinion re- 
rding the merits of the 


will not be joined in by the Native community 
in general. Mr. Ashburner may have done good work during the Mutiny, 
and may have accorded good treatment to those who came in contact with 
him during his hunting excursions ; but as a Collector or Commissioner and 
a Member of Council he does not appear to have gained the popularity of those 
with whom he was concerned. On the contrary there are grounds to lead to 
the supposition that he was unpopular. It now remains to be seen what his 
successor the Honourable Mr. Peile proves himself to be. It is reported that 
this gentleman is a staunch supporter of the scheme of local self-government 
a. by the Government of India. The confirmation of Mr. Nugent in 
Mr. Peile’s place has taken many people by surprise inasmuch as he has 
«superseded many senior members of the service. It may be that Mr. Nugent 


“18 


has by a considerable Secretariat experience gained a thorough competency for 
the work, but his appointment cannot fail to create dissatisfaction among his 
seniors. | | 
The Gujardti (84) of the 31st December animadverts on the folly of the 
) _. people of Surat in having organized the convention of 
a ga — ro a public meeting for the purpose of doing honour to 
M. Ashburner. «the retiring Councillor. It cannot be that the people 
i are ignorant of the fact that the Hotiourable Member 
entertained views damaging to the Native character and used to look down : 
upon them with scornful disdain, and that the people of Surat should not- 
withstanding think of such a measure simply with the view of soothing the 
sensibilities of such an high official, is utterly disgraceful. Perhaps they 
entertain a hope that if he is ar to the Supreme Council hereafter he will 
gratefully remember his sycop’ ants and do them some good in return. But he 
is not likely to remember such service. Perhaps he is laughing in his sleeve at 
the folly of the people of Surat, and though he may count upon the honour he is 
about to get from them as a means of getting an appointment in the Supreme 
Council, he cannot certainly look with favour upon such foolish behaviour. 


The same observes that there is nothing astonishing in the resolution oe 
issued by the Bombay Government reviewing the career of the Honourable Mr. | 
Ashburner in so far as it is the customary complimentary notice of the services 3 
of a retiring Councillor. It is however surprising to find it asserted that he st 
showed kindness to the Natives. He never advocated their cause, nor did he : 
secure their good regard by any public act, and itis therefore not very strange 
that he should have been looked upon as a tormentor of the people, who will not 
be sorry for his departure. |The Vartmdn Sdr (103) of the 2nd January expresses 
similar sentiments. } | 


The Yajddn Parast (106) of the 31st December observes that while Mr. 
_. Ashburner was Assistant Collector he did very little 
Condemns the official work and trusted his subordinates a great deal. A is 
career of the Honourable ee : a 
gr $2 tascam weekly newspaper recently stated that in the mutinous Ee 
times of 1857 he was Assistant Collector in Gujarat, and _ a 
that on a report made to him by a subordinate officer he burnt a village, the 
inhabitants of which were quite innocent, and thus made them homeless beggars. 
His friends speak highly of his having introduced Hinganghdt cotton into Khén- 
desh while he was Collector of that district; but indoing this he did nothing 
extraordinary. As Revenue Commissioner, N. D., he did not exercise proper 
supervision over the Collectors subordinate to him, and was therefore unable to 
give redress to persons who complained against the work of the latter. In 
1877 he entered the Executive Council and rendered good assistance to Sir 
Richard Temple in carrying out Lord Lytton’s imperialistic policy. All 4 
revenue laws that oppress the agriculturists so much have been enacted in ee 
Mr. Ashburner’s time. The Abkéri and the Forest Acts, which are so very “ e 
obnoxious to the poor people, were-his creatures, and it was he who brought a 
forward the Game and the Mhowra Bills. He is believed to have taken a part a 
in the unholy work of recovering the arrears of land revenue for the famine 
years from the ryots who were driven to the extreme verge of indigence. He 
was foremost in supporting the Press Act and denounced the Native Press 
and the Native population as disloyal to the British Government. The narrow- a 
minded policy of the Bombay Government in regard to the scheme of local oa. 
self-government has proceeded from financial considerations, and the blame of “g 
it therefore lies on Mr. Ashburner as the head of the Financial Department. The — 
single act of his that has deserved the commendations of the people is the con- 4 
vention of social gatherings of Natives and Europeans at Government o 
House during the short time he acted as Governor. He was strong minded * a 
and anxious‘to conserve the interests of the State, but did not care for the a 
happiness of the people. Government may praise him highly for ‘the services 
rendered to the State, but ought not to call him a well-wisher of the people. . + “egal 
After censuring those who honoured him with festive parties in the name of the . 
. pean, the Parast observes that. the public are not sorry for his retirement 3 
‘from office. |The Hitechhu (67) of Ahmedabad of the 4th January says Bae 
that Mr. Ashburner has done nothing for the welfare of the Natives, On ae 


the cont: . he has looked down upon them with disdain and uselessly harassed 
them, .of the people of the Bombay Presidency do not wish for his return 
to Indi 


Legislation. | 


‘The Native Opinion (9) of the 31st December says:—The Deccan Agricul- 
‘ tutists’ Amended Relief Bill has again been passed into 
, Comments startet’ A So law, and it may now be said to have acquired a new 
lease of life at least for the next two years to come. 
We cannot say that the apap of amendment has improved it, though the 
debate thereon has brought out the one fact more prominently that it is not the 
Deccan money-lender only but also the system of land assessment on this side 
of India that is mainly responsible for the present condition of the ryot. This 
may hold out a chance of the hope that at least on the occasion of the next 
amendment the enactment of the law itself will be admitted as a serious blunder 
and the Act expunged from our statute-book. But this depends much more on 
the kind of legislators we may have then ; if we be destined to have a Strachey- 
Lytton brotherhood for our next Supreme Government, we may rest assured that 
the law will again be adopted as the most considerate outcome of the delibera- 
tions of a most benevolent régime. We only ask our countrymen to awaken 
themselves to the full significance of the attitude of the present Supreme 
Government, and lose no time in impressing upon them that any number of new 
alterations in that law will, instead of improving it, only tend to aggravate the 
distress of the ryot. 


The Kesari (32) of the 2nd January, while writing about the latest amend. 
ment of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, praises 
Donan Auvicalturists' Reiet ‘20 Honourable Dr. Hunter for the boldness and clear- 
rege ~~ ness with which he has exposed the real condition of 
| the Deccan agriculturist. ‘The writer dwells at some 
length upon the various causés that have led to the present deterioration in 
the condition of the ryots, among which the most prominent are the supersession 
of the indigenous productions of the country = foreign importations, the 
increase of population without a corresponding increase in the means of support, 
the extinction of the traffic of country carts by improved communications such 
as railways, &c., and the enhancement of land assessment without due regard 
to the condition of the soil, Whether these things were unknown to Govern- 
ment or whether they were intentionally ignored is not very clear. It is very 
strange that in the face of the above facts Government should still be prepared 
to lay the responsibility of the evil at the door of the poor money-lender and 
should strive to play a double game by crushing both the lender and the 
borrower. Though it is true that Mr. Woodward has been appointed by Gov- 
ernment to enquire how far the present condition of the ryots can be traced 
to the authorship of Government, the usefulness of this special deputation 
admits of doubt if he has secret instructions to follow the advice of Dr. 
Pollen. May it be that this is simply a trick to shut up the mouths of the 
adversaries of this measure? [The Pandhari Vaibhav (42) of the 31st December 
expresses somewhat similar sentiments. The Shubh Suchak (55) of the 29th 
December expresses similarsentiments and exhorts the people to assist Mr. Wood. 
ward in his special duty by offering full information on all the points connected 
with the present depression in the condition of the agricultural population.} 


The Jagadddarsh (28) of the 3lst December is much disappointed to learn 
i ee 3 the geenrg. of a a fg apt yw 

6 amendee Relief Act sho ave been hurried through the 

a er See Viceregal Council without any consideration having 
been given to the question of the oppressive land assess- 

ment. When the original bill was first brought before the Council the question 
of the heaviness of assessment and the rigour of realizing it had formed the 
subject of discussion, and the Government of India, fully appreciating the im- 
rtance of this question being solved once for all, had referred it to the 
ecretary of State for consideration. The Secretary of State replied to the 
« Government of India to say that the information on the subject furnished by 
' them appeared insufficient tor the proper consideration of the matter when 


onan red with the fuller particulars eiven by the Government of Bombay: that 

he que stion having already formed the subject of a ndence with the 
itter, the Government of India might do well not to evince considerable 
terest in the matter. The Jagadddarsh is <—eeey grieved, to hear of this 
reply, and considers it a pity that a Government like that of Lord Ripon 
should be so snubbed. It is very likely that much of the energy and interest 
in the welfare of the country exhibited by the present administration will 
receive a severe shock by this incident. 


The Shubh Suchak (55) of the 29th December makes the following observa- 
tions in connection with the extension of the provisions 

Criticizes the extension of of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act to the Native 
pevloalteriots of the Deccan States of Bhor, Oundh, Phaltan and Jath as proposed 


ists’ Relief Act to : . 
the ony Be mpg Bhor, by the Select Committee appointed to report on the 


Oundh, Phaltan and Jath. § recent Amendment Bill :—It is very astonishing tofind 
that the Select Committee should have without any 
np intimation suggested the extension of the Relief Act to these four 
ative States. When the original amendment was published no mention was 
made therein of these States, nor are there any grounds for supposing that 
this step was the outcome of a request in that behalf from their Chiefs. Is it 
possible that these States should have invited this interference in their admi- 
nistration in the same way as they some time ago quietly surrendered their 
rights of great value and long standing in connection with the manufacture 
of salt? This, however, does not appear plausible, as in the former case 
Government expected to be gainers while in the present one there is no 
advantage tobe derived. Popularly this is construed to be a political trick 
and the construction seems correct. The Suchak learns that the Political 
Agent had asked one of the Ja4ghirddrs named above to extend the provisions of 
the Relief Act to his State, but he had declined to do so, and the circumstance 
that the same State'is among those that have now been brought under the pale 
of that Act gives sufficient ground for presuming that there is some political 
secret at the bottom of the affair. 


The Nydyd Sindhu (41) of the 1st January, while referring to the recent 
amendment of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
p Does ~ ache he and the almost simultaneous appointment of Mr. Wood- 
a ward to report on the extent of the relief secured 
_ by the recent legislation for the amelioration of the 
condition of the Deccan cultivator, remarks that no legislative measure that 
proposes to favour one party to the prejudice of another is justifiable. Govern- 
ment revenue from ——- as suffered a great deal by the operation of the 
Relief Act, and it would therefore have been preferable if with the original 
stamp duty Government had effected a reduction in the land assessment and at 
the same time made it permanent. This step was. calculated to preserve 
Government revenue from loss under the head of stamps and to afford 
substantial and lasting relief to the ryots. Even with the present rate of 
assessment the exchequer suffers not unfrequently by insufficient realizations 
brought on by bad seasons. This subject should engage the serious attention 
of Mr. Woodward, who should spare no pains to secure all sorts of reliable 
information, not from tdluka head-quarters, but from distant and outlying 
villages. The Special Officer should also enquire into the cry that has been 
raised by money-lenders that their trade with the ryots has suffered a great deal 
oflate. Both the money-lenders and the ryots have become disgusted with 
the law, which had for its object the improvement of the latter’s condition but 
which the ignorant people attribute to quite different motives. It is high time, 
therefore, that the minds of the masses should be disabused of such delusions, 
and the question under advertence being conceived in its proper spirit should 
‘ be disposed of in a satisfactory manner. [The Ganga Lahari (24) of the 29th 
December expresses similar sentiments. | 


The Kalpataru (30) of the 31st December in a communicated article dwells 

| oF Pee e Eee length Pi wor practical ote of ae working 

we She Suspension Oo of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, and suggests 

be agua for the relief the suspension of all ce, ee in the matter. The 
writer describes the cultivator as a dishonest and an 
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of the protection afforded by 
C equally the subjects of Her Majesty - 
with the that the law should protect the-one class an 
; ess the other. The sdwkér is a great assistance to the cultivator in all his 
dealings inasmuch as in times of need he supplies all the pecuniary wants 
of the latter, and a law that tends to sever this connection of mutual 
dependence between the two classes and to create ill feeling between them is as 
useless as it is injurious and calls for immediate abrogation. Let the relations 
of money-lenders with the ryots be what they may under the circumstances, 
Government should only see that when matters are referred to them a higher 
rate of interest than 6 per cent. per annum is not allowed to the siwkér, and that 
the ryots do not make payments without having receipts for the amounts paid. . 
If the sdwkér refuses to pass a receipt, the matter should be referred to the patel 
of the village, who should see that the money is paid to the proper person and 
that it is duly acknowledged. The office of conciliator should be abolished 
and the village munsifs should be invested, with power to try cases the 
pecuniary value of the subject-matter of which does not exceed Rs. 25. 


The Bombay Pharmacy Bill. 


The Native Opinion (9) of the 31st December is at a loss to understand 
Pibetetcen th Ain what should have brought on the present Pharmacy 
ae Benbis Phiseeey 3 Bill. Notwithstanding the. undeniable fact that the 
majority of Hindu families generally deal with half- 
learned medical practitioners and quacks and hakims of different descriptions, 
there has not been a single instance in which the insufficient and unscientific 
knowledge of these men has given rige to accidents like the recent Grondona case. 
Moreover it is very astonishing that in some respects these quacks are more 
useful to the rural population than those that are trained in the science of 
English medicine. Though the treatment of the affections of various poisons 
is known to English Pharmacy, there has not up to the present time been 
invented a single specific for the poison of a country cobra, while on the other 
hand the meanest and the most illiterate people in the Konkan know of specifics 
the efficacy of which is often successfully put to the test, If therefore the pre- 
sent bill is passed into law, and if according to its present interpretation the 
illiterate people in the mofussil are not allowed to sell their medicines to the 
public without a certificate as required by the provisions of the new bill, the 
misery that will result to the masses will be incalculable, Itis true that the 
operation of the present bill is in the beginning restricted to the Town and Island 
of Bombay, but the provisions are likely to be extended to the mofussil and the 
truth of what we have said above will then be sadly realized. [The Nydyd 
Sindhu (41) of the 1st January expresses somewhat similar sentiments. ] 


The Katsar-i-Hind (89) of the 31st December observes that the object of 

mais —_— the Bombay Pharmacy Bill is stated to be to prevent 
wa Plenary Bill, -—s- quacks and uncertificated doctors from dispensing 
| poisonous .drugs, but it is doubtful whether the pro- 

visions of the bill will fulfil it. On the other hand, it is likely that the medical 
dispensaries established by educated doctors will be considerably discouraged. 
Graduates of the Grant Medical College have opened small dispensaries in 
different parts of the town which are a great blessing to the people. Compounders 
receiving a small salary of Rs. 15 or 25 per month are at present employed in 
these dispensaries ; but if the bill is passed into law the proprietors of these 
medical shops will have either to dispense medicines themselves or to employ 
certificated compounders on higher salaries. Most of the graduates will not be 
able to do this, nor will a sufficient number of certificated compounders be 
available for some time, The quacks or Native waidyas and hakims are also of 
great use to poor people in curing trifling complaints, and it is not desirable that 
they should be thus put down, But to prevent mischief arising from such men 
practising their profession, the list of poisonous drugs to be sold by them under 
the Act should be revised. [The Samsher Baéhddur (97) of the 29th December 
says that quacks do much more harm than compounders of medicines. Hence it 
_is not proper that oy igeneah and sellers of Huropean medicines should be pre- 
, vented by virtue of the hep Sep from carrying on their trade without a 
ligense, Quacks ought to be the first who should be prevented from so doing. ] 


ungrateful wretch and therefore not 


special legislation. The money-lenders are 
and it is not 
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The Highway Bill. 


With reference to the Highway Bill now lying before the local Legislative 
) Council, the Bombay Chronicle (65) of the 31st Decem- 
sighvan — on the ber observes that the object of this measure is to make 
ails f the people pay for a class of local public works the 

; construction dnd maintenance’of which are to be solely at the discretion of Gov-| 
ernment. If the attempt to pass this bill into a law the object of which is simply 
to transfer certain fiscal burdens from the provincial exchequer to local funds 
be successful, it would be a decidedly retregrade move inconsistent with the 
policy of local self-government. It is to be hoped therefore that when the bill 
comes on for further discussion in the Council the non-official members will try 
to divest the provisions of their despotic character, and to invest municipalities 
or local bodies with the powers that are at present vested in the Government. 


The Gujardti (84) of the 31st December ironically observes that the Highway 
; Bill is a boon from the Honourable Mr. Ashburner on 
Fos: it of the High his retirement from office. Hitherto the local funds 

on contributed to the maintenance of provincial roads, but 
as the new scheme of local self-government would not permit of this diversion 
of revenue, this bill has been brought forward to enable Government to call upon 
municipalities and local boards to pay their share. These roads are for public 
use and are used by the high officials of the State, and hence it is not right to 
require a municipality or a local board to pay for their maintenance. The bill 
is nothing else than a contrivance of the Honourable Mr. Ashburner to nullify 
the Vieeregal scheme of local self-government. 


Local Self-government. 


In continuation of its article on local self-government reported at pages 
_  9—13 of the Report on Native Papers for the week 


Comments on the resolu- ending 16th December 1882, the Quarterly Journal o 


po yg the ier Deal edit the Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha (3) for October 1882 but 


received on the 28th November says :—So far as the 
er taluka committees are concerned, a cordially endorse 
the views of the Bombay Government, which are also in full accord with those of 
the Government of India, that in the more backward télukas, of which there are 
several in this Presidency, the members shall be nominated by Government and 
not elected. But as regards those télukas where the system of election in some 
form or other can be safely tried, the proposed qualifications for voters and for 
members, but specially those for the latter, will in practice be found to be prohibi- 
tiveand nugatory. Before laying down one set of tests for all tdlukas alike, the | 
Bombay Government, although they took three and a half months to consider the 
whole subject and to hatch their scheme, do not appear to have taken any pains 
to ascertain what under those tests the numerical stren sth of a constituency would. ; 
be and how many candidates would be available in each tdluka. This could have q 
been easily done by the Government, and then it would have found the practical 4 
uselessness of laying down one hard-and-fast set.of qualifications for all télukas 
alike. This slovenliness and negligence are simply unpardonable in such great 
uestions, and afford a sufficient indication of the scanty care and little thought a 
he local authorities have bestowed upon the subject. In this connection we y 
eannot resist the temptation of citing a still more glaring instance of negligence 4 
and possibly even of ignorance. Mr. E. P. Robertson, the Commissioner of the 
Central Division, in his report on the May resolution gravely and soberly recom- 
mended the: payment of Rs. 10 and RBs. 20 of local fund cess as a qualification for 
voters and members respectively. The payments of Rs. 10 and Rs. 20 of local i 
fund cess mean Rs. 160 and Rs. 320 of the land assessment !!! Mr. Robertson ae 
is an officer of long standing, and has been in his present office for the last seven : 
years. He ought to have been aware, or if he were not he could have easily 
ascertained it from his office records, that in the télukas of the Central Division a 
very few persons, if any at all, would be found who would fulfil the conditions | . 
propdsed by him. Mr. Moore, the Collector of Poona, proposed the same tests, *4 
and even went further to propose that a voter should in addition be above 25 | 
years of age and a candidate for membership above 35 years of age. Now what 
can be the value of such absurd and impossible recommendations of which the 


two we have named above are fair specimens? Our only object in citing the 
foregoing two illustrative cases is to expose the hollow character of the indis- 
criminate encomium passed upon all officers alike in the opening paragraph of 
the Bombay resolution. The Bombay Government in the resolution under 
notice administer a gentle rebuke to Mr. Robertson without however mention- 
ing the latter half of his proposals, which is if possible more absurd than the 
former, for this simple reason that supposing there were found in a tdluka 
half a dozen people paying Rs. 320 as the laud assessment, where lies the 
necessity and virtue of going through the process of election when the 
number of seats reserved for stection will be very often equal to if not more 
than the number of persons eligible as members? But while exposing the 
ignorance of Mr. Robertson; the Bombay Government also have laid them- 
selves open to a similar charge by laying down a set of hard-and-fast tests 
for all télukas alike, when they ought to have known well that all t&lukas are 
not similarly circumstanced. Now take for instance the Deccan districts,—we 
mean Poona, Sdtdéra, Sholapur and Ahmednagar,—the four districts in which a 
special legislative protection has been extended to the landed classes owing to 
their being involved as a class in great indebtedness. And under such circum- 
stances how can it be possible to find a sufficient number of persons fit to be 
members of taluka committees if it be insisted that candidates for that office 
should possess unencumbered real property in the taluka of the value of not less 
than Rs. 1,000? Is the Governor of Bombay in Council aware that according to 
the opinion of the Deccan Riots Commissioners the debt of the agricultural 
elasses in these Deccan districts is eighteen times the assessment, that is, in 
other words, the amount of that debt represents nearly the entire value of the 
whole land in occupation? And even in the other tdélukas, what an amount of 
unnecessary vexation would be caused to the subordinate officers charged with 
the preparation of lists if they are required to undertake such inquisitorial 
proceedings? And lastly one fails to see the reasons which could have actuated 
the Bombay Government to propose a different test for membership in the case 
of the téluka committees when they did not think that a similar separate test 
for membership was required in the case of the municipalities. Referring to 
the question of allowing representation to the educated classes, the writer goes 
on to say :—It is true that the indmdars, or holders of alienated villages, are in 
future to be allowed as before to elect one member each for the committees, and 
that the leading municipalities are to elect one member each in the same way. 
This dyal proposal is satisfactory so far as it goes, but would it not be better if 
in addition to it the intelligent and fairly educated men who admittedly possess 
the desire and capacity for self-government were allowed to form themselves 
- into a separate constituency with the right of electing one or two representatives P 
The intelligent class of public spirited men, to. fail to utilize whom is, according 
to the declared views «f the Government of India, “not only bad policy, but 
sheer waste of power,’ is not included, so far as rural tracts are concerned, in 
those who can be expected to satisfy the tests proposed by the Bombay Govern- 
ment for membership in the téluka and district committees, viz., the possession 
of unencumbered real property of the value of Rs. 1,000 or other property worth 
Rs. 15,000. The Bombay Government have declined to accept the Poona 
Sérvajanik Sabha’s proposal for allowing these classes two tepresentatives in the 
district committee on the ground that as they do not contribute to the local 
funds and can possibly have no interest in its administration they have no 
right to be represented or even to be elected as members by duly qualified 
yoters. Now may we retort by asking why a man possessing Rs. 15,000 
worth of other than real or landed property should be eligible as a 
member, when he contributes nothing té the local funds and can consequently 
have no interest in its administration? Does the mere possession of 
Rs. 15,000 worth of property carry any virtue with it? And ifit does, does not 
the admitted possession of the desire and capacity for self-government carry 
a greater weight? So far as we are aware, Mr. T. H. Stewart, the Survey and 
Settlement Commissioner, is the only officer who has done justice to the 
considerations which the Sabha has repeatedly urged on the attention of the 
Bombay Goyernment, by frankly admitting that those who are now appointed 
members of these local boards—-and here we may remark that the two new quali- 
fications will practically be found to throw the membership into the hands of 


that-very class from whom the present members are recruited—are not the per- 
_gons_who can be expected to do justice to their office, nor evince much interest 
jn their work, And if our memory fails not, Mr. Stewart distinctly recommended 
pleaders and other people of a similar class, who are buth able and willing to 
make themselves useful, for such office. The Bombay Government and its dis- 
trict officers as a class have a superstitious dread of these people and regard them 
as having no stake whatever in the country. May we ask by way of retort what 
stake, beyond the fact that they are prid servants of Government, the district 
‘officers have in the country? As salaried servants of Government, these dis- 
trict officers deem it their paramount duty, and naturally enough, to guard the 
interests of Government at the sacrifice of the interests of the people. Briefly 
then the Bombay resolution has failed to make a due provision in the proposed 
reconstitution of the rural local boards for securing the co-operation of that 
self-same intelligent class of public spirited men who above all others can hold 
their own, and who are both able and willing to guard the popular interests 
inst official encroachments. As to the mode of election by wards laid down 
in the resolution, the Journal says:—Until thé people become familiarized with 
the new system it is indispensable that for some time at any rate the mode sug- 
gested by the Government of India in their May resolution (para. 13) should be 
adopted. The sub-divisional officers, such as Assistant Collectors, Deputy Col- 
lectors, and Mdmlatdars, should after preparing the list of votes request those 
entitled to vote to meet them, or any of them, on a given day at a given place, 
when, after fully explaining to them the objects and aims of Government in in- 
augurating this new departure in their policy towards local boards, they should 
be requested to elect their representatives from amongst those eligible as mem- 
bers. If sucha procedure were duly followed on two or three occasions at the 
commencement, we have not the slightest doubt that there would be no necessity 
for repeating it afterwards. Lest our meaning may be misunderstood we must 
here plainly state that we recommend the adoption of this coure, not because the 
people of this Presidency are indifferent to local self-government, but because 
the people must be got to realize to themselves the new change in the policy. 
The evil consequences of the domineering policy pursued by Government, more 
especially during the last ten years, towards these local boards have been so 
disastrous and so far-reaching that it will necessarily take some time for the 
people to realize to themselves the fact that the Government is really anxious to 
grant them freedom of action; and the best way to undo that evil impression, 
and to make the people aware that a real change has come over the almost tradi- 
tional policy of Government, is for the district officers themselves to lead 
and pioneer the people into the new paths. The Sdrvajanik Sabha do not 
approve of the proposal of the Bombay Government to extend the elective franchise 
promiscuously to all municipalities. The Bombay Government are evident] 
playing a deep game, and desire with no benevolent purpose to give the rope to all 
municipalities alike to hang themselves by. We cannot but view with positive 
mistrust and suspicion this proposal, for the simple reason that it is vain to 
expect the Bombay Government and its district officers to give to the new 
echeme the patient, fair, and indulgent trial that its character as a tentative 
measure of political and popular education necessarily demands. Were the 
attitude of the Bombay Government different, and had they loyally and cheer- 
fully accepted the new policy, we should not have viewed the measure with such 
positive mistrust and suspicion, but would have on the contrary hailed it with 
gratitude and joy. But as the attitude of the local authorities is so pronounced 
against the whole scheme we cannot accept this proposal without serious mis- 
givings. But by far the most ridiculous feature of the reform announced in the 
Bombay resolution yet remains to be noticed. The Bombay Government, while 
thus nominally extending the principle of election to almost all municipalities, 
large and small, have practically pitched the qualification so high as to virtually 
deny the boon to the smaller towns; for when the lists of voters come to be’ 
repared according to the qualification tests laid down in para. 15 of the reso- 
lelies, it will appear that in the majority of cases no person whatever will be 
found to be qualified under any of the eight tests proposed, and that where such 
persons ea found the number of voters will not probably be much larger 
* than the number of members to be elected, while in some cases it. will turn out 
‘ that the number of members to be elected is actually larger than those en- 
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titled to vote, It should be remembered that the Government of Bombay have 
roposed one and the same qualification tests for voters and for candidates for 
nembership. One of these tests is the payment of Rs. 5 of direct municipal 
taxation and for the municipalities in gind an alternative test is proposed, 
namely Rs. 3 of house tax. Now in the first place a superficial reference to the 
statistical tables appended to, the annual Municipal Taxation Reports issued by 
the Bombay Government would have shown that, comparatively speaking, very 
little of direct taxation is levied by our mofussil municipalities, their income 
being principally, if not wholly, derived from octroi duties. In fact both the 
Government of Bombay and the Government of India have been complaining 
about this particular feature in our mofussil municipal administration. Quoting 
statistics in aid of the above observations the writer goes on to say :—It is 
evident, therefore, that the Bombay Government did not take due note of the 
real condition of our mofussil municipal finance when they laid down one and 
the same rigid set of tests for all municipalities alike. This inexcusable mis- 
calculation, not to call it by harsher name, illustrates the indifference with which 
the whole scheme has been prepared and trifled with. Of a piece with this in- 
difference is the reckless assertion that the Bombay Government firmly believe 
that the population of the various towns in this Presidency,—nay, in the whole 
country,—is very much alike and differs only in numbers. His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay in Council may be expected to know something of the 
towns in the Bombay Presidency,—this too, by the bye, he knows little about as 
we shall show presently,—but what does he know of the whole country? 
Absolutely nothing. The audacity of the statement is equalled by its ignorance 
and is surpassed only by the statement contained in several reports of the Bombay 
district officers to the effect that the people of India are indifferent to local 
self-government and do not desire more freedom. To say, as the Bombay Gov- 
ernment have done, that the general educational status of the mass of popula- 
tion in the city of ‘Poona does not much differ from that of any ordinary 
mofussil town such as Bhus4wal, Vengurla, &c., is to ignore the fact which was 
rominently brought to the notice of the Education Commission during their 
thes session and upon which Mr. H. P. Jacob, one of the members of the 
Commission and an experienced officer of the Bombay Educational Department, 
publicly complimented the citizens of Poona during the course of his reply to 
the municipal address to the Commission. Strange and-incredible as it may 
seem to the local authorities, the fact is that nearly the whole male school-going 
opulation of the city of Poona is now under instruction, and this result has 
hots obtained by adding together the scholars attending the lower division of 
the secondary schools, Government, aided and unaided, and those attending the 
primary schools, Government and indigenous, in thecity of Poona. We have 
reasons to believe it to be the deliberate opinion of the Education Commission 
that there is hardly any other city in India which can show similar results. 
And yet His Excellency the Governor of Bombay in Council would huve us be. 
lieve that Poona, educationally speaking, is on the same level with Bhuséwal, 
Vengurla, &c. !!! It would be advisable, therefore, that at the commencement 
the franchise should be extended*to those towns only where its success will 
be almost assured, and that it should be then extended -gradually to the remain- 
ing towns under such conditions as the experience gathered in the larger towns 
may justify. Such a measure as we have suggested above has this recommend- 
ing feature about it, that while it will satisfy the just and legitimate aspirations 
of the people it will secure also a larger outer circle of small municipalities 
which will ie filled with emulation and zeal, enabling them after due effort to 
seek entrance into the inner or, so to speak, privileged circle. It will therefore 
quite suffice if the proposed Act contains a provision on the model of the Bengal 
Municipalities Act, that the local Government shall not refuse the concession of 
the franchise to any town in which one-third of the number of rate-payers have 
memorialized the Government on the subject. We havea strong faith in the 
tendency of almost every kind of education towards downward filtration, and 
accordingly we have not the slightest doubt that within a few years the adoption 
of our suggestion will be attended by the happiest of results. In connection 
with the reconstitr.tion of the municipal and local committees it is stated :—The 
‘Government of Bombay in their resolution under notice (para. 12) say that the 
‘power of nominating members to both municipal and local fund boards thus 


riven to Governmierit will prevent the undué exclusion of representatives of any 
particular class, creed, caste or iziterest, and will meet the objections to the 
scheme of election raised by some of the Collectors. The principle underlying 
this provision is admittedly very sound, but one question very naturally sug- 
gests itself to even a superficial critic, viz., who will guard the guardians them- 
selves? The principle is, as we have already said above, very sound, but it is 
sound not only as regards the non-official members, but even as regards the 
official or, to speak more accurately, the ez-oficio members. In the proposed 
reconstitution of these boards the cena Officers; who alone were consulted 
in the matter, have taken good care to monopolize the e2-nfficio seats to them- 
selves everywhere to the exclusion of the representatives of other services as 
if they alone, and none of the latter, have a right to be specially represented 
in the boards. The officers of the Educational, Public Works, and Medical 
Departments have as much right to be e#-officio members of local boards as the 
Revenue and Magisterial Officers ; for they are by no means less conipetent than 
the latter to take an active part in thé administration of local affairs. The Gov- 
ernment of India in their May resolution (para. 18) say that it does not appear 
necessary for the exercise of these powers that the chief executive officers of 
the towns, sub-divisions or districts should be chairmen or evén members of the 
local boards, and that there is indeed much reason to believe that it would be 
more convenient that they should supervise and control the acts of those bodies 
without taking actual part in their proceedings. The Government of Bombay 
have, in the proposed reconstitution of these bodies, gone exactly to the other 
extreme. Instead of associating with these executive officers the representa- 
tives of other services in the administration of the local boards, those very 
officers who according to the Government of India’s views were not desirable 
even as members of these bodies have been given an exclusive preponderance 
in their constitution. This arrangement is cliquism, pure and simple, and is any- 
thing but worthy of a Government that wants to pose as the champion of un- 
represented minorities. In the case of the city municipalities, therefore, we 
would first of all increase the muximum number of members from 24 and 18, as 
now proposed, to 40 and 30, and then add the Deputy Educational Inspector, 
the Head Master of the local high school, and the Executive Engineer to the 
proposed five ex-officio members. The proposed number would not be un- 
manageable, for even now the smallest city municipality consists of over 25 
members. The arrangement proposed by us would have this recommending 
feature about it, that while it will secure the fair and adequate representation 
of the different services in the new boards it will also in the case of the 
larger towns ensure a useful career to a large number of those who are 
anxious to take an active part in the management of their local affairs, while 
the arrangement proposed by the Bombay Government would unduly restrict 
the field to only a minority of them. In the same way we would, in the 
case of district committees, give ex-officio seats to the following officers only :— 
(1) The Collector of the District, (2) the Senior Assistant Collector, (3) the 
Executive Engineer, (4) the Civil Surgeon, (5)jthe Deputy Educational Inspector, 
(6) the Head Master of the district high school or English school. In the 
case of the town municipalities and tdluka committees, we would similarly 

ive ex-officio seats to the representatives of the Public Works and Educational 
De artments, Anent the question of giving a separate and direct represen- 
tation to the educational and professional classes the Journal states :—At 
the commencement it is not desirable in all cases to make all the elected 
members the exclusive representatives of the mass of rate-payers only, and 
we think that the only way to secure the gradual training of the best, most 
intelligent and most influential men in the community is to allow a special and 
direct representation to the minority represented by these classes, so as to ensure 
the election of men with the requisite quality against all the well known risks of 
popular general elections. The Bombay Government in their resolution under 
notice say that the minority represented by these classes need not be granted a 
special and exceptional representation for this reason that for such a step no 
precedent exists in India or in England. May we ask if the special and direct 
_ representation of the Bombay Justices of the Peace in the Municipal Corpora- 
» tion of Bombay does not furnish the requisite precedent? If not, on what 
grounds is that special representation justified? Again, does not the special 


representation of the leading Universities of the United Kingdom in the British 
House of Commons furnish another precedent? If not, on what grounds is that 
special representation also justified? Jt is only in this way that the general 
intellectual standard of representative bodies, whether imperial or local, will be 
elevated, and the services of the ablest and most independent men secured. 
Canvassing for election is a thing unknown in India, and canvassing votes is 
considered an occupation not worthy of able and influential men. Under such 
circumstances to. disfranchise the minorities is to put a premium upon the 
demagogue’s profession. In short, to secure the candidature of really able men, 
a separate franchise in the way we have suggested above must be conceded. 
We strongly recommend this point to the earnest and careful consideration of 
the Marquis of Ripon and his Government. As regards the appointment of a 
non-official president, the writer sammarizes his proposals as follows :—That (a) 
ja the first and second class municipalities there shall be a non-official president 
charged with the duty of supervising the executive work done by the managing 
committee with its non-official chairman; (+) that the non-official chairman 
of the general committee shall not be displaced by the above-mentioned 
non-official president, the former having the full and unrestricted control over and 
direction of the deliberations of the general committee; (c) that in third class 
or smaller municipalities, and in district and taluka committees, the chief 
executive officer of the district or of the taJuka shall, for the present at any 
rate, continue to be the president, and shall supervise the executive administra- 
tion by the managing board with its non-official chairman; and (d) that even 
-in these boards the non-official chairman of the general committee shall not 
be displaced by the official president on the occasion of the meetings of the 
general committee, the former haying the full and unrestricted control over 
and direction of the deliberations of the general body. It would be also neces- 
sary to provide in the proposed Acts for a section laying down authoritatively 
that a person shall not be eligible for more than one of these three offices at one 
and the same time, as otherwise-it would be quite possible to defeat the prin- 
cipal object in having a non-official chairman of the general committee of a 
local board. lf the proposal contained in para, 21 of the Bombay resolution 
under review be carried out in the manner and spirit suggested above, it would 
nnswer remarkably well in practice. Touching the power of control and super- 
vision of local boards to be reserved to the local Government the Journal adds :— 
Its previous sanction should be required for the imposition of new taxes or the 
vaising of loans, while it should have the power to set aside altogether or modif 

the orders of local boards in the following eases only :—(a) If the order of the 
board is calculated to cause a breach of the public peace; (6) if the order 
in question is calculated to seriously endanger public health; and (c) if the order 
in question is calculated to injuriously affect the Provincial or Imperial revenues. 
Except in these three cases the Government should have no power of setting 
aside altogether or even modifying the orders of local boards; but even this 
power should, as far as possible, be exercised after allowing the local board in 
question a full opportunity to show cause why its particular order should not be 
rescinded or modified, This three-fold power, together with the power of abso- 
lute supersession for a time in the event of a continued and persistent neglect of 
duty by any local board, ought to be quite sufficient for all practical purposes, 
and ought to satisfy any local Government that is prepared nolens volens to 
allow the people real and substantial self-government in local affairs. The 
Bombay Government however in their resolution under notice (paras. 55-56) 
have indulged in much special pleading for the retention in their own hands of 
many additional powers, which, if conceded to them, would render local self- 
government a sham, a delusion, and a snare, The bestowal of “ unlimited” 
powers is more objectionable in the case of Government than in the case of local 
boards ; the boards can be easily controlled, while no such control is possible 
when Government is inclined to exceed the limits of its legal authority ; and the 
experience of the past twenty years and upwards is clearly against even a partial 
repetition of the experiment. It is because the Government possessed such 
unlimited powers, and could make and unmake rules at its sweet will and plea- 
sure, often involving important departures from its own settled principles,—it is 
~ bécause of that circumstance alone, we repeat, that the present scandalous 
mal-administration was possible. That mistake should on the present occasion 
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_ be most studiously avoided and the powers of Government control and supervision 
most clearly defined. We have already proposed what powers should be vested 
in Government ; it would not beimproper to distinctly lay down what. powers the 
Government should under no circumstances possess. For the success of the scheme 
it is essentially necessary that the Government should not possess the power suo 
motu of directing the imposition of any tax whatever, or of directing the expen- 
diture from the revenues of local boards upon any particular object. In these 
two respects at any rate the power of the local boards must be absolute, subject 
of course to the provisions of the Act, in which the objects upon which the local 
revenues can and ought to be spent should be in the clearest terms laid down. 
With regard to the power of absolute supersession, howsoever temporary, of any 
local board, the local Government ought not in our opinion to exercise it without 
the previous sanction of the Supreme Government, and the reasons are obvious. 
Even if the Bombay Government had cordially and loyally accepted the policy of 
local self-government as their own, it would not have been advisable to leave 
such a discretionary power to them, for this simple reason that none but those 
who have initiated any particular policy can be the best judges of its successful 
working or otherwise, or can be expected to sympathetically devise all those 
intermediary measures which contribute to the eventual success of a policy. 
But the hostile attitude of the Bombay Government towards the policy for 
which they think this Presidency is not yet ripe affords the strongest argument 
against their being allowed the power they lay claim to. We are perfectly 
aware that there is not the slightest chance of the Bombay Government 
persuading the Government of the ge of Ripon by all their subtle and 
lausible arguments to yield the point. The noble Marquis and his Government 
some evidently taken full measure of the real motives of the Bombay Government 
and have treated their contention with contemptuous and dignified silence. The 
truth is that a central Imperial Government is better qualified than a subordinate 
local Government to take a large and broad view of such acts of magnanimous 
policy, for this simple reason that such a central Government is not open to the 
influence of those narrow impulses and weak prejudices and mean temptations 
to which local Governments are usually so prone. Questions involving large 
principles and momentous issues are better left for disposal to a central authority 
which is removed far above local prejudices. To sum up, the Bombay Govern. 
ment must not be invested with any powers beyond those which we have 
described above if the new local boards are to have a fair trial, and when these 
arantees, which are of the utmost vital importance, are vouchsafed, we believe 
that the rural local boards will work very satisfactorily even under the presidency 
of the district and sub-divisional officers.. In conclusion, the Journal states in 
connection with the proposed transfer of provincial roads to district committees 
under the new scheme that the receipts from tolls on provincial roads ought to 
be bodily transferred to the district committees, and the Government in the 
Public Works Department should have no discretionary power to vary the grant 
to district committees for the maintenance of these roads. The financial 
independence of the local boards, whether urban or rural, cannot be too scrupu- 
lously secured by legislative guarantees ; otherwise it would be possible for any 
future Government by mere executive action to so starve the local resources as 
to cripple the usefulness of these bodies as an instrument of political and 
popwar education, This financial independence is as important as the delibera- 
tive independence which we have already dealt with above, and when this dual 
independence is once secured everything will naturally follow as a matter of 
course. 


The Indu Prakash (8) of the 1st January says:—It seems some sycophants 

in office (they are of course Natives) have got up in 

PP pace Fy Se goes er | sages a movement, or what looks like one, 

ete aving for its object the selection of the higher local 

thonee leecledlt-goversment a1, 04 chairmen of the local fund comaittecs in 

spite of the mtentions of the Government of India 

to the contrary. The utimate motive of the scheme is to show that even the 

Natives are desirous that such places should be held by officials, and that Lord 

Ripon’s view is not in this respect at least the view of the Native public. One 

should = _— confounding this movement with anything spontaneously 
m ye 


arising public. The people, it may be admitted, are likely to be carried 
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» years of the new scheme are sure to be attended with confusion, mistakes, 

kerings, and there will not be wanting Native officials, who have grown 
grey in place-hunting, endeavouring to spoil.the scheme just to please some un- 
sympathetic official placed above them. But this would take place anywhere. 
The Times of India desires that some further light should be thrown on this 
movement, But the movement is not one of any importance except that it counts 
as its secret supporters some of those very gentlemen, who, when the Bombay 
Government wanted to make out a case against the feasibility of Lord Ripon’s 
scheme, danced to the tunes of their masters. 


The Dnuydéx Bodkak (22) of the 51st December, in an article headed “ Local 
- Self-government and the Bombay Government,” dis- 
Discusses the question of cusses the question of the fitness or otherwise of 
oo ee 2 Natives to Natives to perform with ability the functions of pre- 
» office of president —. by 
of local and municipal §!dents of municipal and local boards, and remarks that 
boards. His Excellency the Governor has no means of know- 
ing how the Collector and other district officers 
manage their business. There will be found very few officers who are able to 
work without the assistance of their Native subordinates, the generality of them 
being accustomed to entrust their work to Natives. Besides, Kuropean officers 
have no opportunities of being so well acquainted with the manners and cus- 
toms of the Natives as they themselves have. This shows clearly that 
Native subordinate officers are well versed in their duties, and that their 
European superiors are in all respects guided by their advice. The latter 
being in a superior position generally take the full share of the credit awarded 
for good work, but it will not therefore be safe to conclude that on this account 
they can well be styled competent and clever. If the Natives were not considered 
qualified to be Sea under the new scheme, it is not very easy to conceive 
how they should have been filling the posts of High Court Judges, Joint Sessions 
Judges, Subordinate Judges, Deputy Collectors and Mémlatddrs with credit 
to themselves and to the service. Moreover the very circumstance that the 
Viceroy has suggested the advisability of appointing Native presidents speaks 
volumes in their favour. In conclusion, the Rodhak expresses great satisfaction 


at the management of the working of the new scheme having been entrusted to 
the Honourable Mr. Peile. 


The Gujardt Mitra (66) of the 31st December observes that the Bombay 
Government have ruled that all persons holding or 
Disapproves of the qualifi- occupying land paying an annual assessment of not 
He r¥e pc ay Se Md aaa less than Rs, 48 are entitled to vote in the election of 
rnin: Sel ie as Pro 3 members for the local boards or to be members of 
those committees. This ruling is quite inappropriate. 
Suppose a Koli or a Dubla agriculturist holds 16 bighas of land assessed at 3 
rupees per bigha, and is therefore entitled to vote or to become a member of the 
ard; suppose also that a landed proprietor who is well educated and intelli- 
gent possesses a field of 300 bighas paying a quit-rent of 2 annas in the rupee 
under the summary settlement, and yet he is ineligible to vote or to become a 
member of a local board because he pays only Rs. 374 to Government. This illus- 
tration shows the anomaly of the prescribed test, and to remedy it it will be better 
if Government rule that a person holding land, say upwards of 25 bighas, is 
entitled to vote or become a member of a board. The present ruling threatens 
to make the scheme of local self-government a farce by excluding deserving 
men from any share in the management of local affairs and facilitating the admis- 
sion of worthless and ignorant people, and thus paving the way for a virtual 
centralization of power in the hands of an official president. 


A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (76) of the 6th January states 


that the people of Kapadvanj presented a memorial to 

Prays for the concessionof the Collector of Kaira praying that they might be 
® city municipality to the oe tae coat Te ‘ainality 

town of Kapadvanj. allowed the privileges of a city municipality under the 

gtr local self-government scheme. The Collector there. 


upon ‘convened a general meeting of the municipal commissioners in order to 


ascertain their opinion in the matter, and they expressed a unanimous opinion 


hat the prayer was just and deservéd favourable consideration. The Collector 
jowéver lids ndt yet informed the petitioners of the dedision of the authorities 
on tlid subject ny towns in the Deccan coniprising # smiallér population than. 
10,000 have been promoted to the rank of city municipalities; whereas though 
the tdw1is of Kapadvanj, Janibusar, Dholka, Balsér and several others contain a 
population of niorée thar tén thousand souls none of them have been raised to that 
position: The réasons for this excéptional treatment, of Gujar4t towns are not 
Py nt, nor are those for which Nadidd and Viramgdm alone have been 


favoured with the eonvession. 


Education, 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 31st December, in writing on Mr. Weat’s 
| paper oneducation, observes :—We fully agreewith Mr. 
Eg gate SS. est _s it - a great advantage that mission schools 
with tne su 4 xXist in Presidency cities and other large towns all 
id yon tal — over the country. In Gujardt these institutions have 
mént from higher education, long since been pronounced to be most beneficial: 
Be their propagandism what it may, it is unquestion- 
ably a fact that they are on the whole conducive to the good of the people. 
Their managers a | have an eye to the proselytizing of N atives, but still the 
indirect good which their system of education confers on those who avail 
themselves of it cannot be gainsaid. The general result of a training at one of 
these establishments is the elevation in some degree of the moral standard and 
the intellectual status of the pupils. But we cannot agree that young men 
educated at missionary schools or colleges are always better-behaved than those 
who have received their education at Government institutions. Missionary 
schools are also daily growing more popular, the St. Xavier’s especially, owing 
to the due subordination of their distinctive propagandism to the ordinar 
secular instruction whereby their success at University examinations is cased. 
A healthy competition prevails between these and Government schools and 
colleges. ‘I'hose who cannot afford to pay the somewhat heavy fees at Gov: 
ernment colleges naturally flock to the institutions maintained by the charity 
of Christians. Asarule there is greater sympathy and even amity between 
masters and pupils of these Christian schools than between professors and head 
masters and their pupils in State schools and colleges. The causes of the 
popularity of missionary institutions in mofussil towns are the same. The 
cases of conversion are so few and far between, that parents have now-a-days 
but little fear of their boys’ heads being turned by instruction imparted in them. 
Fifteen years ago the aversion to these institutions was great. But this feeling 
is wearing out rapidly. We take this to be a good sign of the future of educa- 
tion in the country. This is our experience on this side of India. But we 
may presume that mission schools are earning equal popularity in other provin- 
ces of the Empire. And so far we are disposed to believe that they are an un- 
mixed good. Thus the religious neutrality of the State. leads indirectly to the 
rogress of education. When the State withdraws itself from higher education 
it gives latitude to private institutions. But the only establishments which 
are hitherto ap essage | carried on by private enterprise, as far as higher educa- 
tion goes, are those belonging to the various missionary bodies. These would 
then be left masters of the situation. In fact, they would enjoy the monopoly 
of imparting higher education. These missionary institutions would then take 
advantage of their position and dictate their own terms. The closing of Gov- 
ernment colleges would be an opportunity they have hitherto sought for but 
in vain. Education being appreciated by the generality of Native parents, boys 
must be sent to some college. {he only institutions that would be available 
would be missionary. These would make the admission of scholars dependent on 
stated rules and regulations. And that such rules would embrace a curriculum of 
religious instruction in Christianity is obvious. The want of non-Christian insti- 
tutions giving higher education would be at once felt, and the Native communit 
would not be slow, as Mr. West says, to fill the gap. Hence the withdrawal of the 
« State from higher education, on this ground alone, would be productive of mis- 
chief. It will be another quarter of a century, perhaps more, before Native 
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private enterprise can boast of collegiate institutions. We have-not yet learnt 
to sacrifice private interests for public good. Private philanthropy in education- 
al matters, save in one or two brilliant instances, is unknown in the Presidency. 
If Natives consult their true interests, they must habituate themselves to that 
practice of self-denial and the power of combination which ultimately lead to 
national success. But in this respect Government must do something more 
than it has hitherto done. It should sef an example. Mr. Daddbhdi Navroji 
has strongly urged the same point in his recent lecture. He has shown by 
statistics how little Government has done in the matter of higher education and 
what it ought to do. Ifthe people are in future to be called upon to make 
— sacrifices in educational matters, it behoves Government to set them an 
example. 


After expressing its hearty approval of the proposal made by Professor 
Oxenham for establishing a middle class examination 
Approves of the proposal. inconnection with the Bombay University, the Lok 
of Professor Oxenham for Mitry (68) of the 1st December observes that no one 
establishing a middle class R 
examination in connection Who has had any experience of the enormous waste of 
with the University of Bom- time, labour and money involved in the process now 
bay. so generally pursued of qualifying students for a 
University career for which they have no aptitude at 
alland to which they so thoughtlessly resort, will fail to appreciate to the 
fullest extent the value of the Professor’s scheme. Itis to be hoped that the 
studies for this new test will be so arranged and regulated as to enable students 
in case of need to turn them to the greatest account by being able to fall back 
on the middle class examination in the event of their failing to pass the 
Matriculation test. The establishment of a middle class examination will be 
one of the most valuable results of the appointment of the Education Com- 
mission. [The Bombay Chronicle (55) of the same date expresses similar 
sentiments. | : . 


A correspondent of the Aatsur-i-Hind (39) of the 3lst December dilates 
upon the small salaries received by Native school- 
Observes that the Native masters and their assistants, and the extent to which 


school-masters and their their earnings from private tuitions used to assist them. 


ists: iected t ‘ a iter 
ay hardship nay — 3 He then laments over their miserable condition brought 


bition to'take private pupils. on by the ruling of the Educational Department by which 
3 they have been prohibited from taking private pupils,and 
observes that they have had to suffer this inconvenience on account of the greed 
of some European professors. The prohibition is not much felt by the European 
teachers as they. get considerable salaries, but it bears hardly on the Natives. 


The Lok Mitra (68) of the 3lst December observes that it has repeatedly 
been pointed out that qualified lady doctors would 
Recommends that Native supply a long felt want in this country, and that their 
odin ae ue tong medi- services would be a source of infinite blessing to the 
ae en intadia, SS ~SC Women of India. Miss Collett, the Superintendent of 
the Female Training College at Ahmedabad, narrated 
to the Education Commission the sad tale of distress resulting from the want of 
competent lady doctors and nurses to treat the women of this country. A lady 
writer in a recent number of the Contemporary Review advocated the organisa- 
tion of a regular service for securing the services of lady doctors for India, but 
the project was too extensive to be capable of speedy execution. Undoubtedly 
there is a vast and profitable field in India for competent lady doctors, and 
though very few have hitherto entered the field it may be hoped now that the 
subject is attracting so much attention both here and in England that the num- 
ber will be largely increased. Native girls may well take up the profession of 
medicine. Already they are manifesting a laudable desire to advance their 
studies, and some of them more venturesome than their sisters have studied as 
far as the entrance examination of our University. They will be doing them- 
selves and their country a world of good if they persevere in their studies and 
qualify themselves for examinations in medicine. Itis time that the subject 
should be taken up seriously in this country. Difficulties and obstacles there 
will be at the commencement, but with judicious management they will be 
easily surmounted. Government will not, it is to be hoped, be backward in 
advancing such a good cause. 


~The Din Bandhu on the 81st December complains of the insufficiency 

doy? Mle i _ Of pumping engines used for the extinction of fire. 
Conganins of the — Recently several huts situated near the Fleming Mills 
proms k mya fam on the Parel Road caught fire and were thoroughly 
bes, __ destroyed before the police and the engine could come 

for rescue. To avoid. such occurrénces the Din Bandhu suggests that every 
street aud lane should be provided with suction pipes to admit of water being 
a accessible, and that a pumping engine should be stationed on the Parel 


near the Great Eastern Mill so that it may be of great service in case of 
fires in that locality. 


The Jndu Prakdsh (8) of the 1st January says :—Mr. Raghunath Nérdyan 
iiaiiait Wk aeteien ee. Khote is, it is said, likely to be pera Chairman of 
oalins the reported no- the Municipal Corporation for the ensuing year. It 
mination of Mr. Raghundth would be a happy selection undoubtedly, for Mr. 
Naéréyan Khote to the Chair- Khote has been all along an active member of the 
oe of the Municipal Municipal Corporation and Town Council. But though 
orporation. ° ° ° 
comparisons are odious it may not be amiss to observe 
that Mr. Navroji Fardunji has superior claims to the honour. Some how- 
ever doubt whether Mr. Navroji would be a good Chairman. They think he 
has capacities for leading a debate and not for managing one. But we do not 
see why having shone in one direction Mr. Navroji should not shine in 
another. Mr. Mandlik did well as Chairman, and Mr. Navroji is equal to Mr. 
Mandlik in ability and activity. 


Referring to the recent trip of His Excellency the Governor to Ratndgiri, 

the Native Opinion (9) of the 31st December ob- 

Does not approve of the gerves :—Although it cannot be denied that the advent 

a presented to His of big officers like the Governor serves as an opportu- 
xcellency the Governor at _. , , 

Ratoigiri. nity fur the people to ventilate their grievances 

through the medium of addresses of welcome, still it 

not unfrequently happens that only the glowing side of the picture is presented 

to the gaze of such high functionaries by the endeavours of district officers, who 

Strive to throw aside the proper suggestions that may have been made by some 


of the ryots and thus show that the people are well off. In the recent address. 


of the Ratndgiri Municipality great prominence was given to the circumstance 
that by the establishment of municipalities the A’mba Ghat Road was constructed 
and greater conveniences were secured in regard to water-supply, but the fact 
was studiously ignored that the extravagant expenditure incurred in the carry- 
ing out of these works has served to increase the burden of taxation on the 
ryots, and in the town of Ratndgiri itself has been the cause of a rise in the 
house tax equal to about a fourth of the income of some of the tax-payers. It 
is currently reported that an address embodying the above and similar other 
particulars and signed by about 400 or 500 persons was prepared for presenta- 
tion to His Excellency the Governor, but that it was kept back through the 
intervention of a big Government official. “The expenses of the construction of 


the A’mba Ghat Road had to be met by a loan from Government which has to be . 


repaid in thirty years by annual instalments of Rs. 15,000 from local funds, 
and it is likely that the amount of the instalment will have to be augmented as 
the expenditure has greatly exceeded the estimates. Besides there is no 
guarantee that the vast outlay will be sufficiently met by receipts which can be 
calculated upon with any amount of certainty, as it is likely that that part of the 
country will shortly be traversed by a railway which if constructed will prove 
that the above expenditure was quite unnecessary. This shows the inadequacy 
of the praises bestowed on district officers in connection with the A’mba Ghat 
Road, and also speaks for the unreliable nature of the addresses that are being 
presented everywhere. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 31st December, while acknowledging the receipt of 

é , certain papers from the Press Commissioner on the 
en tee Bi cove: ll ‘ subject of bonded warehouses, refers to a proposal of 
wd Mr. Moore for the construction of a warehouse for the 


Po6na. | 
ate: city of Poona, and remarks:—Mr. Moore is a very 
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resolute man, and as such does not like to yield even if he comes to know that 
he is mistaken on a particular point; he does not yield lest he should be open 
to the serious charge of yielding to Native public opinion. When the — ; 
resolution of the Government of India came to be discussed at a general - meet- 
ing of the Poona Municipality convened for the purpose of framing modified 
es for the refund of octroi duties; Mr. Moore expressed an opmion that a 
bonded warehouse would obviate the necessity of all that bother. But the com- 
missioners would not listen to him, and it was made quite clear by one or two of 
them that a bonded warehouse in this city would be utterly useless. But he 
does not like to receive the light, and recommends the advisability of having a 
bonded warehouse for the city somewhere near the railway station. We are 
quite sure that even if the municipality does sanction such a warehouse, in time 
it shall have to be condemned and given up. 


Railways. 


The Guardt Mitrd (66) of the 31st December recommends the B. B. & C. 

I. Railway Company to lay down a line from Nadidd to 

_ Recommends the construc- Kanadvanj in preference to one from Dékor to the 
tion of a railway from Nadiad isites 6 Tt .3 h  - b 

to Kapadvanj. atter town. it is true that the distance between 

| Dékor and Kapadvanj is 20 miles, while Nadidd is 27 

miles from the latter town and is separated by two rivers, which will have to be 

bridged over, and that therefore the cost of the line between Nadidd and Kapad- 

vanj will be heavier than that of a railway between Dakor and Kapadvanj. But 

there are numerous prosperous commercial towns on the proposed line between 

Nadidd and Kapadvanj, while there are few or none along the line between Dakor 

and Kapadvanj. It is therefore to be hoped that the Railway Company will 

prefer to lay down the line from Nadiad. | 


The Arunodayd (13) of the 31st December, alluding to the employment by 
Ses fal aie of the ue G. I. P. Railway Company of Kuropean and EKura- 
eraployment of European and S!a0 lads on Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 for work that can be 
Hurasian boys by the G.I.P. done by Natives for a remuneration of Rs. 15 or 20, 
Railway Company onhigher wonders how the attention of the Government of 
gad in preference © Jiord Ripon should not have yet been directed to 
the subject. It is no doubt an improvement tliat 
Government should decline to guarantee a certain percentage of interest in 
the case of newly started railway lines, and had the G. I. P. Railway Company 
been in the same predicament it would not have ventured to incur the heavy 
expenditure entailed by the employment of European agency when the work 
could as well be done by Natives at a comparatively less cost. It is clearly the 
duty of Government to see that the Company does not impose enhanced rates of 
fare on the public to make up for an extravagant expenditure in the direction 
pointed out. 


Native States. 


The Varimdn Sdr (103) of the 2nd January says that the outcry raised 

pe pa against the officials of the Cambay State is much exag- 

PE sc oyd the Gambay State. gerated. The petition.of Mahddev Parjérdm and fifty 

J ' others to the Subha in the adjoining Baroda district and . 

to the Collector of Kaira does not cite any instance of oppression whatsoever. 
The petition only states that the present officials of Cambay oppress the people 
and that they were happy in the time of the former Nawdébs. The petitioners 
ought to know that the policy of the former Nawdbs was unenlightened and that 
they involved the State in debt. The present Karbhdris have greatly reduced 
the debts of the State and have pursued a reformed policy. They have made the 
Stamp Act applicable to the State. They have dismissed old and illiterate 
officials and employed better men in their place. They have instituted a munici- 
pality and are gradually effecting reforms in other departments. These reforms 
do not command the approbation of the people who regard the Kérbhdris as 
their enemies. If tyranny was exercised upon the people, they ought to have first 


ed the Naw4b, and failing to receive justice from him they should have 
memorialised the Political Agent. If they did not succeed there, then they 
should have petitioned the Bombay Government. The desertion of their homes 
and the seeking of refuge in a foreign territory will not be productive of good 
results. The people may have suffered unbearable troubles, but the way they 
have adopted for getting redress is improper. There appears to be some insti- 
gation at the bottom of these disturbances, which must be carefully looked into. 
About a year and a half ago the people of Cambay created a similar disturbance 
from trivial causes. It 33 likely that the reforms introduced by the present 
administrators have come in the way of the illegal practices of several persons, 
who have therefore instigated the people to create such commotions. It is 
necessary that effective measures should be adopted to suppress them. 


The Hitechhu (67) of the 4th January, in giving some particulars of the dis- 
turbances in Coniety, observes that it is rumoured 
Mentions several instances that the Diwdn and other persons misappropriate the 
of the oppression exercised DHronerty of the Nawdb. It happened that a loaded 
on the people by the officials ; Ss 
of the Cambay State. cart broke down near the village of Mogari in the 
Anand sub-division, and the suspicions of the local 
deputy constable being aroused he examined the cart. It was found that the 
cart contained property of the value of about Rs. 50,000 belonging to the 
Nawab. If this be true, the foolishness of the Nawdb isapparent. The tyrannical 
Diw4n has prevented the people who have left the State from taking away with 
them articles of food from their homes at Cambay. A strike took place in Camba 
after the departure of the Nagarsheth from the city. As the local officials 
outraged the modesty of the wife of Gulidbgar Bdwa of Siddhndth Mahdadev, 
near Cambay, she threw herself into a well. The sepoys took her out alive from 
the well, made her naked and branded her private part. It is said that the perpetra- 
tor of this wicked deed is séme superintendent of the Customs Department. If 
this statement be true, it is most horrible. Its truth ought to be ascertained. 
The petitions received by the Collector of Kaira amount to more than two 
hundred. Some of them contain statements which criminate the Kdrbhéris and 
other officials of the State. Some petitions complain of rape, and one of them 
presented by a widow is regarding the great oppression exercised on her. The 
réfugees have been mercilessly driven away from Kaira by the local faujdar. 
It is said that this is done at the instigation of Démodar. This allegation how- 
ever is incredible. It is to be regretted that the Kaira officials should have thus 
suddenly dispersed them. Why should the British Government and its officials 
delay in attending to the outcry of about 7,000 people? Undoubtedly great 
oppression must have been exercised on them; otherwise tliey would not have 
deserted their homes and sought refuge in a foreign territory. The Hitechhu 
then gives several instances of oppression exercised by the Cambay officials on 
the people, instances similar to those already reported from the Bombay Samachar 
(76) of the 29th December last (vide page 14 of the Report on Native Papers for 
the week ending 30th December 1882). The Hitechhu adds that the people are 
maltreated and the modesty of women outraged. Nothing can be said with 
certainty regarding the last complaint, but at any rate the Bombay Government 
ought to patiently enquire into the matter. The people did not expect any good 
from the present Nawdb even while the late ruler was alive. His sudden eleva. 
tion to the throne has resulted in this state of affairs.. He is illiterate and his 
K4rbhdris are the source of these troubles. The Bombay Government ought to 
make speedy arrangements for the settlement of the affairs of the State and 
remove the tyrannical Karbhdris from their office. [The Kaira Vartmdn (§8) of 
the 3rd January says that Daémodardds and Balabhai greatly oppress the people. 
If the Liwdn oppressed them they would not fail to complain against him. The 
thing is that the Diwdn and the Karbhdris actin concert with one another. The 
Diwan ought to protect the people. The Nawab is frank butcareless. He ought 
to take care of his subjects, otherwise his negligence will compel the British Gov- 
ernment to interfere. The Broach Samdchdr (77) of the 4th January gives the 
text of the petition of the people of Cambay to the Kaira Collector. It considers 
the condition of the people as pitiful, and adds that owing to their exodus from 
Cambay very few artizans and traders are now left in the city.] 
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‘In publishing the petitions made by one Pandya Mahddev Parjérém and 


Requests Government to 
ascertain the true cause of 
the extensive discontent pre- 
wae fens lee 
the - a 
number mt whom have left 
their homes. 


fifty others to the Collector of Kaira and His Highness 
the Gdekwdd complaining to the former of the oppres- 
sions practised on them by the officials of the Cambay 
State and seeking temporary protection from the 
latter, the Rdst Goftdr (96) of the 3lst December 
observes that if the report be true that more than 
5,000: subjects of this State have left their homes and 


exposed themselves to the inclemency of the weather and sought refuge from 
the Gdekwdd, then the fact of their having deserted’ their homes speaks unmis- 
takeably for the magnitude of the hardships which the people have been sub- 


jected to. 


There is scarcely any instance of so many subjects of a Native State 


aving left their homes in a body. A correspondent states that they have been 
compelled to do so on account of the oppressions practised by an official of the 


State who was deprived of some of his property by robbers. 
- ment therefore to ascertain the true cause of the discontent. 


It behoves Govern- 
[The Gujardts (84) 


of the same date expresses similar sentiments. | 
A correspondent of the Gujardti (84) of the 31st December mentions the 


Mentions the causes of the 
extensive discontent prevail- 
ing among the subjects of the 
State at Cinabog. 


causes which have induced a large number of the 
subjects of the State of Cambay to desert their homes. 
These reasons are the same as those described by the 
correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (76) of the 
29th idem (vide page 14 of the Report on the Native 


Papers for the week ending 30th December 1882). 
A correspondent of the Akhbdre Soddgar (72) of the 8rd January, writing 


Treatment of the Cambay 
ryots at Kaira. 


from Kaira under date the 29th December, states that 
the Collector left the place by the Ahmedabad mail 
train. At nine in the morning Mr. Hamir Miya, the 


City Inspector of Police, arrived with ten policemen and told the Cambay ryots 


to leave the place. The latter promised to do so after taking their meals; but 
the policemen used their clubs and severely hurt two men, and thereupon all the 


ryots left the place and went and encamped in the village of Haniydra situated 


in the territory of the Thékor of Utliya. These people have nominated some 

rsons from among themselves to represent the matter to the proper authorities. 
it is said that Messrs. Damodar and Fakrudin induced the faujdar of Kaira to 
drive away the Cambay ryots from that place. 


In noticing the arrival of 5,000 subjects of the Cambay State at Vaso, a 


Reports the arrival of the 
dissatisfied subjects of the 
Cambay State at Vaso. 


correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (76) of the 
6th January observes that several of their companions 
who had gone to Kaira have, under the advice of the 


Collector of that district, returned to their respective 
villages. The people who have gone there severely complain of the conduct of 
Mr. Damodar, the head of the Revenue Department of Cambay. It is said that 
he is willing to make many concessions ‘in order to conciliate the people, but 
they are not willing to come to terms. They appear to stick to their wish 
to see every tyrannical official dismissed from the service of the State, It is 
said that they have resolved not to return to Cambay until their prayer is 
granted either by the Nawdh or the British Government. Not having received 
any reply to the telegram sent by them to His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay, some of their leaders have gone to Ahmedabad to consult some vakils, 
Mr, Kalydndds Kirpdérém of Bombay has sent a telegram advising the leaders to 
there. The news from Cambay is that the Nawdb regrets this condition of 
is subjects and has severely censured the Diwdn. These people have, so far as 
rovisions, &c., were concerned, received a better reception in the Gd4ekwddi 
tate than in the British territory. | : 


With reference to the desertion of their homes by a large number of the 


Observes that the real cause 
of the misunderstanding be- 
tween the Nawdb of Cambay 
and bis subj is a dispute 
about a piece of land, and 
advises complainants to 
return to their homes. 


subjects of the Cambay State, the Jdme Jamshed (87) of 
the 6th January observes that the cause of the mis- 
understanding between the Naw4b and his subjects is, 
as stated by the dissatisfied Bohoras, that the late 
Naw4b Hashan Anwar Alikhan presented a piece of 
land to their community for being used asa burial 


ground, that it was accordingly used, and that there 


sy 
- 
es 
> 


five graves in it. Notwithstanding this free gift, the present Naw4b has 
bi and disposed of it as agricultural land. e authorities of Cambay 
however assert that the land in dispute was never is away hy the late Nawab, 
but was ry a vsed by the Bohoras asa burial ground, and the State 
has simply redccupied its own property, This being the case, the pompenente 
ought to have tried proper means to remove the misunderstanding which has 
arisen between them and their ruler; but instead of doing this some seven 
thousand Bohoras have left the State and taken shelter in a village under the 
Baroda State. ‘They complained to the Collector of Kaira against the pro- 
ceedings of the Nawab and that officer advised them to return to their homes. 
The above circumstances do not warrant the interference of the British 
Government in the affair, and the people will act wisely if they return to 
their homes. 


A correspondent of the Ahmedabad Samdchér (71) of the 3rd January observes 
that on his visit to the Second Class Munsif’s Court at 
Dabhoi he found several clerks engaged in idle gossip, 
while some were absent. The Judge came to the 
court at 4p. M., decided acase or two, postponed some cases, and went away. 
The people do not entertain a good opinion of him. With regard tothe Customs 
Department the writer observes that there are only three clerks in the Depart- 
ment, and as they are unable to keep pace with the work the mercantile 
population is put to much trouble and inconvenience. The writer proceeds to 
suggest that separate privies should be constructed for males and females, and 
that they should be kept clean, which is not the case at present. The tank and 
the fortress should also be repaired. 


The Gujardti (84) of the 31st December gives further instances of oppres- 
Poa Ne came sion rey ‘es the Leary * Gondal. It states :—(1) 
_ AIwes instances oF oppress That Rawji Jhawerchand, the grandson of Wacherdj 
revi ae oe Gondal Picken? the late Diwan of the Gondal State, is a 
: old servant and has rendered important services, but 
was charged with the theft of wheat worth a rupee, and sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment with fine. (2) An anonymous petition was received against 
Dhru Bhagwdnji Déhya of Dhoraji, regarding which an enquiry was instituted. 
Dhru took a copy of it to see what complaints were made against himself. Kala 
Walji, a kérkun of the Mdmlatdér of Dhordji, permitted the petition to 
be copied and Maéneckchand Punja copied it. All the three officers have been 
dismissed from service. Though the Political Agent has ruled that no notice 
should be taken of anonymous petitions, yet the above-mentioned course has 
been followed in this matter. (3) The Gwardts gives the substance of a 
petition made by Premchand Withal of Sultanpur to His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, in which the petitioner complains that the police and some other authori- 
ties of the State have done him great injustice. 


Berar Affaars. 


Writing about administrative centralization in the Berdrs, the Varhdd 
Samachar (59). of the 1st January says:—We have 
Discusses the question of often in these columns pointed out the necessity of 
separating the Judicial from . ee 
the Revenue Department. separating the Judicial Department from the Revenue 
Department and keeping it on an independent basis. 
The more we see of the working of these departments and the more we think on 
the matter, the more we are convinced of the absolute necessity of division of 
work, From some inquiries we have of late been making we have been able to 
gather facts which would still further demonstrate the correctness of our views. 
These we wish to place before our readers with such comments as the import- 
ance of the subject-requires. We also take advantage of this opportunity of 
pointing out the anomalies which exist in the judicial administration of the 
province. To begin from the top. Everyone who cares to take an interest in , 
Judicial administration must have marked the tremendous increase of work in ) ‘4 
the Resident’s Court since the last year and a half. There was atime when it 
Was Considered a rare sight to see an appeal conducted before the Resident. ‘ 
That was # time when the interests of Berdr and the needs of justice were ” a 
subordinated to political matters. Even so late as the last year of Sir Richard 3 


Mentions the several wanta 
of the people of Dabhoi. 


Meade’s tenure of office we find that only 8 civil — and as man 
criminal } were admitted out of 82 and 16 presented. But in his an 
Mr. er’s time the rule was not to admit an appeal at all. The principle 
which guided them, it appears, was not to allow any increase in judicial work. 
In fact that business was, if not disliked, only allowed a precarious exist- 
ence, and one might say that if the inclinations of these gentlemen had 
been consulted they would have swamped it out altogether. But with the 
advent of Sir Steuart Bayley came better times. During the last year about 
50 civil appeals were presented and out of them 15 were rejected during the 
time of Sir Richard Meade and 17 or thereabouts during that of Sir Steuart 
Bayley. Of criminal appeals there were 32 presented al 17 were cases under 
Section 296 of the Criminal Procedure Code. Sir Steuart Bayley had a peculiar 
way of despatching work. He had two days in the week for judicial business, and 
on those days he would sometimes hear as many at 6 or 7 appeals and in addition 
do admission work. Inthe year 1882 the increase is still more remarkable. 
During this year the number of appeals presented was, civil 50 to 60; under 
extraordinary powers 20 to 25; criminal appeals 40 to 45; extraordinary criminal 
applications 15 to 20 ; under Section 296 of the Criminal Procedure Code 6 or 7 ; 
and in 4 or 5 cases i ers were sent for by him. The number comes to above 150. 
lf to these be added the number of revenue appeals, about 35 or 40, the total 
comes to 190 or thereabouts. These figures must startle everyone. The in- 
ference as to the regard shown by the former Residents for judicial work is 
plain. But a thing of the greatest importance to us is that the judicial work 
thrown on the Resident is sufficient to occupy more than half the time of an 
ordinary judge. The Resident is not and was never intended to be a mere judi- 
cial functionary. He is above all.a political officer. He is the envoy of the 
British Government at the Court of the Nizdm. The functions which he 
must discharge in the first instance are political. The existence of administrative 
and judicial powers in the same person is a mere accident and forms no part of the 
differentia or property of the original -functionary. But such has been the 
course of events that political functions have now assumed almost a subordinate 
position. Administrative and judicial work occupy at least as much as if not 
more of his time as political. Such concentration of so widely different powers 
in one individual must produce their evil effects. A great portion of the.work must 
be shirked or the officer must work himself always at red heat with the chance 
of leaving heavy arrears with all that. Mr. Jones has chosen the lesser evil. 
But it is an evil after all. He works day aad night. But what can one man do? 
It is simply impossible for one man, whatever may be his gifts, to discharge at 
one and the same time such functions as Resident at the Court of the Nizdm, 
local Government for Berar, and High Court for Berar and the Residency Bazdr 
and Cantonment.. The result is that though Mr. Jones has been working as no 
Resident ever worked, there are very heavy arrears. To our own knowledge there 
are some files which have been waiting disposal for months. To get out of this 
difficulty there is only one way, and that is decentralization. The judicial work, 
which has increased so much and which must necessarily take a large portion of 
the time of an officer bent like Mr. Jones upon doing everything conscientiously, 
must be entrusted to another officer. We in fact propose that the scheme of 
having a separate High Court for Berdr, which it was once talked the Govern- 
ment of India was thinking about, should be carried out. 


The Pramod Sindhu (46) of the 1st January dwells at some length on the 
relative merits of the two High Schools in the Berdars, 
Dwells on the relative vyiz., Akola and Amrdoti, as exhibited by the results of 
yor of the Akola and the Matriculation Examination ever since their estab- 
mréoti High Schools and lish 
recommends an addition to lishment. The article purports to show that Mr. 
the salary of the Head Master Vishnu Moreshwar Mahdjani, the present Head Master 
of the latter. | of the Amrdoti High School, deserves the whole credit 
= for the good work hitherto done by the two schools. 
The Akola High School showed very good results till the year 1877, 7. ¢., till Mr. 
Mahdjani was the, 1st Assistant there, and ever since that time has fallen in the 
-background. The Sindhu quotes figures and facts to support its assertion and 
remarks that Mr. Mahdjani has not only made the High School at Amrdoti 


superior to that of Akola, but has raised it to such a level that it can fairly 


L* 


uch is not sufficient 
oe 


in the 


having to retrace 
The Varhdd Samdchdr (59) of the 1st January complains of the extensivé 
Complaitis of the preva. Prevalence of drinking among the Natives. The Natives 
ience. of Grinking and re are unableto understand their interests in this matter, 
quests that it should be while the rulers are not alive. to the prejudicial effects 
checked. Fi, of this vice, or if they are, they have not the courage 
to face a reduction in their revenue which will be the necessary consequence of 
an abated demand for liquors on the part of Natives. The Bombay Government, 
while lately imposing a tax on liquors, justified it on the ground that it served to 
keep a check on the vice of drinking by enhancing the price of the Juxury. But 
the Government have not only failed to adopt measures to make the purchase of 
liquors difficult, but have on the contrary set a premium on the vice of drinking 
by permitting the opening of shops even in small lanes and thus making the 
luxury easily accessible. Here the Samdchdr proceeds to cite the instance of 
Secunderabad, and quotes figures showing the average amount of liquor con- 
sumed by-the people and the incidence of this indirect tax on the purses of the 
people, and laments over the condition of the people, the future of which it looks 
upon with horror. ) 


RAOJI B. PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
18th January 1883. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


The Bakul (15) of the 7th J anuary says :—It is many a time asserted that 
Secale bestia Sebowme the representation of India in the English Par- 


. 6 ddiament by m f elected Native members will 
present administra y means o embe 
pe mom serve as an effectual remedy for many of the evils 
that are at present made so much of, but it is far from certain that such 
a concession even if allowed will ar my” improve the present state of 
0 


thin The fact inter alia that the Indian Government during the time of 
Lord Lytton paid wy little regard to the Parliament at home corrobo- 
rates this misgiving. Instead of wasting our energies in this direction it 
will therefore be more beneficial if an endeavour is made to secure similar 
representation in India itself. The only way in which this can be accomplished 
is by expanding the scope of the present Viceregal Legislative Council,and giving 
it the form of a Parliament. This Council should offer seats to the scions of the 
ancientroyal families, and the rest of the seats should be reserved for the members 
elected by the people. With such a Council at the centre, the necessity for 
separate ocal Councils will disappear. It cannot be denied that the extent of 
this country is very great and its customs and manners very varied, and that for 
these reasons there exists the necessity of different laws for its different parts, 
But this difficulty will be obviated if the Viceroy’s Council is made to com- 
prise representatives of different parts of the country as also of the different 
races and creeds. ‘The present local Legislative Councils are not only not bene- 
ficial to the cause of the ryots, but are positively mischievous. The members 
of these local Councils are generally not of the required type, and are given to 
nodding indiscriminate assent to the proposals of their brother-officials, though 
they can boast of a Réo Bahddurship or an ancient pedigree. If gentlemen 
gifted with independent spirit and strongth of views are at any time ap- 
pointed members merely through a sense of constraint, they do not receive pro- 
er support from their colleagues, who look down upon them with contempt and 
distrust, and are obliged to bear the brunt of official displeasure. It is the pre- 
sent constitution of the Council that makes it possible for such legislative 
-measures as the Game and Mhowra Bills to receive the sanction of Government— 
measures which it were better for all concerned should not be passed than that 
they should be rejected by superior authorities. To cure these evils the 
formation of a central Legislative Council for the whole of. India based on the 
principles of local self-government is the only remedy. The next reform con- 
cerns the management of the revenues of the country. Unless the natives of 
the country are allowed a share in such management, there is no guarantee 
that their money will not be allowed to be wasted in an illegitimate manner. The 
question however is whether they are prepared for such a responsibility. A 
notion has gained firm ground among the rulers that with all their learning the 
natives of India are devoid of administrative capacities. A Native officer with 
much experience and of long standing cannot rise above the grade of a Deputy 
Collector, while an Englishman fresh from England and with a very scanty 
knowledge of the country is considered fit to assume the reins of the gov- 
ernment of a district. ‘The way in which these green officers discharge their 
duties is too well known to need any comment. Signing of official papers, 
abusing their subordinates, and indulging in sport are the only occupations. of 
these learned civilians, and such officers are credited with proficiency in admi- 
nistrative work! A little consideration will however show that this notion is 
false. The Natives have a glorious past to boast of. Before the establishment 
of the British supremacy they ruled the destinies of a considerable portion of 
mankind, It is absurd to suppose that those capacities which were once their 
birthright should now have disappeared. So long as the names of statesmen 
like N4na Phadnavis, Haripant Phadke, Sakh4r4m Baépu and others adorn the 
page of history, the Natives need not entertain any fears of theirbeing denounced 
as devoid of administrative abilities with any shadow of foundation. Our 
people expect to rise by degrees, and the competency acquired by such gradual 
advancement is too obvious to be ignored. | 


The Arunodayd (13) of the 7th January says :—It is reported that the Gov- 
: | ernment of Lord Ripon has in contemplation the 
Discusses the desirability appointment of a Native member in the Viceregal 
of appointing an elected Na- J grislative Council, and that it is proposed to entrust 
tive member in the Vice- , . ; 
regal Legislative Council. the duty of election to the Bengal Zamindérs’ Asso- 
ciation. If this report has any foundation of truth 
and if the propogal is practically carried out, it will mark a new epoch in the ~ 
British administration of India. Surely Lord Ripon deserves great credit for 
having inaugurated the policy of local self-government, and it is a matter of 
pleasure that he has also become alive to the inconsistency of allowing the 
people to choose their own representatives in the unimportant matters of road 
repairs, &c., and at the same time denying them a voice in the framing of laws © 
on which their welfare mainly depends. It seems to be the noble intention of 
the Marquis to introduce a new and agreeable reform by allowing the people the 
privilege of electing their representatives in the Legislature similar to that al- 
ready granted in connection with municipal and local committees; and if the 
numerical strength of such elected members is kept equal to that of those 
appointed by Government, the people will have left no cause for being dis- 
satisfied with the present administration. The necessity for such concessions 
exists even under a Native administration, and when the rulers are foreigners 
and therefore ignorant of the requirements of the ruled, the necessity is doubly 
felt and needs to be recognized. The evils of legislation without representation 
are numerous, and the best specimens of them are the Mhowra Bill and the Abkéri 
and the Forest Acts. The cry for the representation of India in Parliament or 
for the constitution of a separate Parliament for India is ill-advised, as neither of 
these concessions, if granted, will confer any lasting benefit on the people. Of 
a piece with the above is the suggestion that all executive officers except those 
of the rank of Governors, Commissioners, &c., should be appointed from the 
Native classes. [tis absurd to entertain the idea that the English people 
have come to rule over India from purely disinterested motives, and it is idle 
to suppose that they will confer higher places on Natives to the exclusion of 
their own people. It would therefore be wise to strike on a plan at once 
beneficial to the governed and not prejudicial to the interests of the governors, 
and if the present Government are seriously intent upon ameliorating the 
condition of the people they cannot hit upon a better plan than that proposed to 
be adopted by Lord Ripon. [The Bombay Chronicle (65) and the Yajdén Parast 
(106) of the7th January, the Akhbdre Soddgar (72) of the 9th and the Bombay 
Samdchdr (76) of the 10th idem make similar remarks. | 


The Gwardt Mitrd (66) of the 7th January is rejoiced to find that the 
clause in the old Criminal Procedure Code which 
Makes remarks on the empowered appellate courts to enhance the sentence 
provisions of the new Cri- Ss 
ale gata laa So passed on a criminal by the lower courts has been 
cancelled. After repeating some of the urguments 
frequently brought forward in support of the abolition of the clause and 
several times notived in the weekly stmmaries, the Mitrd expresses its deep 
gratitude to Lord Ripon for having made the long desired improvement. 
There is also another clause which requires modification, and it is very grati- 
fying that its amendment is under the consideration of the Viceroy. The 
old Code authorized the appellate court to order the re-trial on appeal 
of an accused person if it thought that he had been undeservedly allowed 
by the —, court to escape punishment. This clause is permitted to 
remain in the new Code to prevent miscarriage of justice in a case in which the 
original court may through a mistake or other cause have released an accused 
person who deserved punishment. Such a miscarriage however can be pre- 
vented without recourse to a re-trial, by taking severe notice of the wrongful 
conduct of the magistrate by whom the accused is let off.’ A close watch on 
the proceedings of lower magisterial. courts will be necessary, and it is to be 


| — that the Viceroy will sooner or later see his way to amend this clause 


Pp 


- The Gujardti (84) of the 7th January concurs with the Bombay Gazette that 
et , the time when it was considered expedient to appoint 
cieregps 1 ag eat ral Military Officers to the post of Political Agents at the 
ae Military officials. courts of Native States has gone by. These officers 
. have sometimes been guilty of great injustice and as a 
class have failed to be good administrators. They generally assume an overbear- 
ing demeanour, and some young men adopt such a line of intercourse with the 
Native:courts to which they are accredited that their presence, instead of foster- 
ing a good feeling between the British Government and their allies, breeds secret 
disaffection. A Political Agent in a Native State is an autocrat of the first 
water. He looks down with disdainful scorn upon everybody around him, and 
his behaviour betrays a high sense of self-importance. He does not condescend 
to take off his hat in a Native court, and evinces an utter disregard to 
the Native ruler, no matter if he isa Nawab or a'I'hdkor. He does not know 
the provisions of the criminal law and he does not care to have the evidence of 
witnesses to lead him to a decision nor the advice .of learned counsels, He 
can afford to be pleased or displeased with the Chiefs according to his own 
sweet will, and can make and unmake them as he likes. Ile can compel a Chief 
to accept an illiterate person as his Diwdn. Heis not bound to listen to anybody 
and desires that everybody will keep his wisdom to himself. He carps at every- 
body and has no regard for anybody’s character. When he goes on tour in 
the districts he exacts hospitality from the Diwdn, and any remissness on the 
part of the latter is visited with displeasure. 


In noticing the letter addressed by Sir James Caird to the Times on the 
problem of the population of India in relation to its 


nk ae te ise ‘Caird’s food supply, the Lok Mitra (68) of the 7th January 
letter to the Times on the Observes:—Sir James is of opinion that there are 
problem of the population of more alternatives than one to meet the situation, 
India in relation to its food and of the two remedies which he suggests one at 
supply. least is feasible. Population cannot steadily outgrow 
the supplies which support it; and if it does not gradually adjust itself to the 
means of subsistence it leads to their improvement. Increased productiveness 
will thus be the result of an increased population, and Mr. Caird is hopeful that 
by proper encouragement and by the application of suitable remedies the pro- 
ductiveness of the Indian soil can be doubled in a hundred years. There are 
also large tracts of land which can be brought under cultivation. But neither 
of these alternatives is feasible without the aid of capital. As long, however, as 
the present ruinous rates of interest on loans to agriculturists prevail, it is idle 
to expect that sufficient capital will be attracted in this direction. If therefore 
Government can succeed in reducing these rates of interest it will have taken 
an important step in the solution of the problem. The contemplated establish- 
ment of agricultural banks is a move in the right direction and will result in a 
larger amount of capital than hitherto being invested in the soil with a view to 
ensure increased production. Besides encouraging the construction of railways 
and irrigation works the Government can therefore, as Mr. Caird points out, 
most opportunely come to the aid of the people by the establishment of agri- 
cultural banks. Mr. Caird also shows that the present system of administering 

ublic justice imposes upon the Indian cultivator a heavy tax which adds a 
distinct weight to the already heavy burden of the land assessment. He 
calculates that the present duty from court-fee stamps adds 40 per cent. to the 
land revenue paid by the poorest cultivators,who form about a fourth of the smaller 
class of landholders, and who chiefly, if not solely, contribute to the revenue 
under this head. This is a state of things which urgently calls for remedy, and 
it is to be hoped that it will receive the earnest consideration of Government 
now that an economist of Sir James’ eminence has evinced an interest in the 


matter. 


The Bakul (15) of the 7th January refers to the representations recently 

; made to Government by the people of Ratndgiri 
Bir sacs a of = copece complaining of the closing of salt-pans in that district 
of galt-works in ‘he “em and the inconvenience caused by the absence of 


ssereanedan | 
ore common pasture grounds, and observes that the people 
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have been reduced to a miserable condition by the stoppage of salt manufac- 
ture. It may be that the Government are gainers in the bargain, but this 
subordination of the interests of the ryots to fiscal considerations. is reprehensi- 
ble in the case of a civilized government. The utter disregard to the sources 
from: which reduction can advantageously be effected and the tendency to 
increase the tax on a necessary of life, coupled with the adoption of measures 
for making it procurable with difficulty, indtenbe unmistakeably the direction in 
which, the present British administrators are steering their course. What is left 
for the people under the circumstances is to take joint action and to represent 
the matter to the Viceroy through the Poona Sérvajanik Sabha, 


The Prabhdkar (44) of the 10th January observes that the exemption from 

_ duty of salt required in the manufacture of soap and 

Says that the good done candles is not an unmixed good. In fact the advan- 
by the exemption from duty tases secured by the exemption are neutralized by the 


ired in th - ey 
a 2 "oe fe pion restrictions placed on the use of salt. Government 


lized by the restrictions have directed that such factories shall not keep in 
placed on its use. store more salt than is required for ordinary consump- 

tion, and that the salt water remaining after soap 
has been prepared shall not be made into salt. Provision is also made for the 
appointment by local Governments of officers who will see that the restrictions 
above specified are duly observed and who will be paid by the proprietors of 
the factories. What is gained by the purchase of salt at a cheaper rate is thus 
lost in paying for the supervision by Government officers, and the evils of such 
supervision which are patent are the only acquisitions in the bargain. [The 


Bi mbay Chronicle (65) of the 7th and the Bombay Samdchdr (76) of the 8th 
January make similar remarks. | 


The Lok Mitra (68) of the 7th January heartily approves of the letter 
addressed by the Government of India to the Govern. 

Ayereves of the tactrec ment of gon aa | giving an outline of the scheme for 
tions issued by the Govern. Working agricultural banks, and observes that the 
ment of India to the Govern- suggestions made in it are practical and if carefully 
— = ae for — = carried out will go a great way towards ensuring the 
tanks SCs Of these interesting institutions. [The Bombay 


Chronicle (65) of the same date expresses similar 
sentiments. | 


The Indu Prakdsh (8) of the 8th January 1883 quotes extracts from the 
General Administration Report of the Bombay Presi- 
Makes remarks on the dency for 1881-82, and observes with reference to the 


“Agricultural Improvement” section “ Agricultural Improvements” that the crea- 
and “ Police Administration 


sections of the General Ad- tion and encouragement of a desire for agricultural 
ministration Report. knowledge among the educated Natives is the greatest 

desideratum of the present day. To furnish such classes 
with an agreeable occupation and to ensure the reclamation of waste lands it is 
necessary to import European agricultural implements, to establish a factory 
for the preparation of manure of the English quality, and to invite Natives of 
mature om neat,“ to prosecute their studies in that line, due measures being 
taken to provide them with the means of subsistence. When the students 
acquire a mastery over the subject they should be allowed gratis the use of 
some fields for a certain number of years. This will infuse in the students a 
kind of interest for their work and secure efficiency in ashort time, The 
Model Farms of the present day admit and train the illiterate children of the 
cultivating classes, but these when they grow up leave the farms before they 
are sufficiently grounded in the subjects taught, and resuming their profession 
carry it on in the rustic style of their forefathers. The instruction imparted to 
them is thus wasted on them. To remedy this state of things the Indu Prakdsh 
recommends the adoption of its proposals, which in its opinion are calculated to 
afford to the educated Natives an opportunity of showing their general aptitude 
and at the same time to help the cause of agricultural improvements. With refer- 
ence to the remarks on “ Police Administration,” the Indu Prakdsh observes 
. that the information furnished under that section does not appear to have been | 
the result of a careful investigation. The statement that crime has diminished 
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does not appear to be borne out by the present circumstances. The population 
of the country is increasing and with it the difficulty of securing fg a means 
of livelihood, while the progress of knowledge does not appear to have kept 


with it. The statement thattendency to crime has abated cannot therefore 
Y peaaiaiial with these facts. ‘There may have been a decrease in the number 
of crimes actually investigated, but this falling off can be attributed in some 
measure to the unwillingness of the people to take their complaints to the police, 
for which the various newly fledged technicalities of the law and the uncertain 
manner of police investigation are mainly responsible. 


The Suryodayd (57) of the 8th January dwells at some length on the 
advantages of travels, and is grieved to find that His 
Makes comments on the Excellency the Governor does not utilize his various 
recent travels of His Hxcel- ree , > 
lency the Governor. trips in the way he should. On the occasion of his 
recent visit to Jalgaon in the Khéndesh District His 
Excellency, in reply to an address presented by some mill-owners, remarked 
that the people of Khandesh looked very happy. It is very strange that the 
Governor should have been guilty of such a generalization. His Excellency 
was surely led away by the satisfactory management of the mills and the 
imposing appearance presented by the labourers therein. If His HExcellenc 
had taken pains to visit remote villages and to make “ogee: enquiries mek 
ing the comforts and the requirements of the people, he would have been anle 
to judge correctly of the condition of the masses. Such enquiry would have 
elicited the fact that the people are groaning under the burden of miseries for 
which the recent havoc by locusts and the heavy land revenue assessment are 
responsible. The forest laws also have taken a part in aggravating their 
miseries. The Governor ‘made similar remarks in replying to the address 
resented to him at Ratndgiri and expressed his sympathy with the policy of 
hosel self-government. But did he pay any attention to the difficulties arising 
from the stoppage of salt-works in that district, or did he suggest any remedy 
for them? In brief, the travels of His Excellency have not been attended with 
the desired benefit to the people ; on the contrary his remarks are calculated to 
do’ immense harm to the cause of the ryots. His Excellency is the local 
representative of the British Crown and such glowing utterances on his part 
are sure to bezuile the outside public and to make the possibility of redress 
very distant. 


The Arunodayd (13) of the 7th January hears that Government intend to 
encourage the cultivation of jute all over India, and 
Suggests that measures that the Bombay Government is taking measures to 
should be taken for giving try the experiment in some of the sea-coast lands. 
et S eriinn the cult, With this view the Collectors of districts bave b 
people regarding the culti- v1 18 view 8 0! 6c ors OF Gistricts Dave peen 
vation of jute. : directed to notify the intentions of Government and 
to invite people to undertake the experiments on very 
favourable conditions. It is not however clear how the agricultural classes can 
be expected to take the initiative until they are properly informed of the 
details of the concessions offered and the conditions imposed by Government. 
It is therefore imperatively necessary that Government and its officials should 
give publicity to the requisite information by means ot local newspapers and 
through the patels and kulkarnis of different villages. Every cultivator is 
influenced by a desire to grow a new and valuable crop on his land, and it is 
not likely that this information if generally made known will be altogether lost 


on that class. 


The Bodh Sudhakar (17) of the 3rd January, while referring to the ques- 

Reis tion of the prevalence of the disease of leprosy in the 

Makes suggestions in con- different districts of this Presidency, observes that 

nection with the treatmentof .,. 4. ; 

lepers. it is difficult to-trace with any degree of accurac 

the causes of this disease. It is gathered from the 

statistics on the subject that the disease is altogether absent in some dis- 

tricts, while it is most prevalent in others similarly situated with regard to 

their physical position. It is therefore desirable that a committee of experienced — 

. and well informed medical men should be appointed, who should examine the 

physical conditions of different places as regards climate, water-supply and 
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articles of food with a view to some sound conclusions being arrived at regard- 
ing the adaptability of particular climates for the treatment of the disease of 
leprosy. Patients ofa certain age and with similar symptoms should be stationed 
at different places in the different parts of the Presidency, and the practical 
effects of such an experiment should be utilized by the committee in coming to 
a decision.’ Any expenditure without the above preliminaries will be a sheer 


waste of money. 


Referring to the letter of its Bombay correspondent published by the 
. London Times on the mental and moral deterioration 
Remarks on the causes of of the present generation of the Indian Civil Servants, 
the mental : ipa 2 the Indu Prakdsh (8) of the 8th January gives a 
atin Civil Beveate: description of the present state of the Civil Service as 
compared with what it was in the early days of 
British rule, and remarks as follows :—Hard workers and real administrators are 
the exception because hard work and real administration have been rendered 
optional ; easy-going men are the rule. The reason is that the scope for the 
exercise of administrative faculties has been rendered limited by the mode of 
government, and as long as things so continue the Civil Servants must go on 
deteriorating, physically and mentally, and fall unfortunate victims to the dull 
monotony and temptations of a solitary life in the mofussil. Happily things 
promise toimprove. The political reforms of Lord Ripon’s Government are 
opening a new era in the history of British rule in India, and Lord Ripon has 
very appropriately observed that far from reducing the power and influence of 
Civil Servants those reforms are calculated to bring into action the best facul- 
ties of their minds. To rule is easy but to administer difficult, and it is one of 
the merits of Lord Ripon’s reforms that they give work to the ruling as well as 
the ruled classes. All that talk against the competitive system of examination is 
idle. If we get crammers now, we got patronised men formerly ; and selection 
by examination is better than selection by patronage. The present race of 
Civilians are more educated and the country now wants educated men. The 
fault is not of the system according to which candidates are selected for the 
service. The evil lies in the dull and practically irresponsible system of admi- 
nistvation which allows the useful faculties of the mind to rust and calls that 
government which is mere routine. The remedy lies in doing everything to 
endow the people and the Civilians with the means of ogre life. Some men 
may consider it a virtue to ignore the condition of the Civil Service as we 
have depicted it. Butit goes without saying that the Civil Service is no 
longer in popular estimation what it once was. The correspondent of the Times 
has correctly appreciated that fact; and sad as the conclusions are at which he 
has arrived, there is some consolation in the thought that the country is enter- 
ing on reforms that will retard the deterioration of the Civil Service while 
improving the political condition of the people. 


The Shivdji (54) of the 5th January comments on the career of the 
; - po i i Mr. en and while doing so takes 
omiaents on the career the retiring Councillor to task generally for his un- 
of the rene _ oF friendly inden towards N ativas and sietlenlasls for 
the Game and Mhowra Bills of which he was the 
originator. The honourable member has indeed achieved a name for being the 
most inveterate enemy of the people, and in this he finds no other equal than 
Sir James Fergusson himself. By the departure of Mr. Ashburner the people 
of India will be relieved of one of their worst foes, and this feeling of relief 
will meet with a parallel only on the occasion of the retirement of Sir James. 
It is a matter of satisfaction however that the Honourable Mr. Peile has taken 
the place of the retiring member, and it is to be hoped that he will justify the 
expectations which the people have formed of him. 


The Mahdrdshtrd Mitra (37) of the 11th January observes that the public 

“ have every reason to be satisfied with the means 

Comments on the steps recently adopted by Government for securing due 

recently taken by Govern- nyblicity to all measures of general importance. But 
ment for giving general pub- . } 

licity to all measures of public 1¢ 18 @ matter for regret that the scheme does not 

importance. under the present circumstances bear good fruit. The 

a editors of vernacular newspapers are generally ignor- 
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ant of the English language, and having therefore to consult the convenience 
of other people are unable to give a prompt rendering of the resolutions 
occasionally received from Government. It is of great importance that such 
resolutions should be placed before the public as early as possible to admit of 
their subject being carefully studied by the people and also to allow of their 
placing their objections against the measure before Government in time. If 
therefore Government supply purely vernacular papers with Marathi translations 
of the resolutions intended for them, it would serve the aims of Government by 
facilitating a prompt publication of the information dealt out. The second point 
for consideration is, how should the information supplied to such vernacular 
newspapers reach the masses? As matters stand at present, the village people 
have no access to the newspapers published in the district and sometimes are 
even totally ignorant of their existence. Their idea of the world is confined to 
the nutehell of their little village, and thus they are virtually debarred from a 
knowledge of the most ordinary changes and reforms going on around them. 
That this state of things should not be remedied under the present adminis- 
tration that boasts of civilization is simply disgraceful. It is but just that 
Government should devise means by which the rural public would be helped 
to a knowledge of things tending either to their welfare or their misery though 
it be at their own expense. A portion of the income of the local hands should 
be devoted to the propagation of such knowledge, and it is certain that the 
editors of district newspapers will not hesitate to undertake the desired work with 
a small pecuniary assistance from Government. There is also another point in 
connection with the mofussil printing presses that requires serious consideration. 
It is not very clear why in spite of the existence of various printing establish- 
ments throughout the whole of the Presidency the Government should have 
gone to the enormous expenditure of maintaining a Central Press in Bombay. 
Any seusible man will admit that the complaints of district officers against 
the work done by private presses being not of the required type and not 
executed with due punctuality, which in fact were the main causes of the 
establishment of this expensive Press, are not well founded, It is impossible 
that if encouragement is offered to private establishments they will not strive 
to improve the standard of the work executed bythem. We suggest, therefore, 
that the Government of Lord Ripon should direct the utilization of the private 
presses throughout the whole of the Presidency for the execution of all the Govern- 
ment printing work. Such astep will lead to a general improvement in the status 
of the Native Press and will give a strong impetus to private enterprize. It is 
said that the expense of printing in the Central Press is 23 times that in the other 
presses. Why should Government undertake to maintain such an expenditure P 


Commenting on the suggestion recently made by Sir William Wedderburn 
regarding the publication of a central Native maga- 
Comments on Sir William zine, the Indu Prakdsh (8) of the 8th January says:— 
veces» Piss ag ;, Lhe Government of India has on more than one 
reatitale msoiake * occasion emphasised its desire to raise the status of 
the Native papers by consulting their views. There 
is no more any longing for gagging them. More courteous attention is paid to 
them than used to be paid before Lord Lytton’s Gagging Act. Thanks to Lord 
Ripon, the Native editors are now enabled to have access to public documents 
which some time ago could not reach farther than the tables of the privileged 
Anglo-Indian editors. It is nevertheless true that some anomalies continue to 
exist. The Secretariat of the Government of Bombay has not yet had time to 
think of abolishing the system according to which the editors of the Bombay 
Gazette and the Times of India get their copies of the annual Administration 
Reports soon after they are issued and some months before the editors of other 
papers. As another instance may be cited the partiality with which the seve- 
ral numbers of Mr. J. M. Campbell’s Bombay Gazetteer are distributed. The 
two English dailies of Bombay get them, but the Native papers do not. It is 
however fair to assume that this system too will sooner or later die out. At an 
rate it is a significant sign of the times that the Native Press is better care 
for now both by the Government of India and the Local Governments, A 
corresponding sense of their duty has also begun to be felt by those of the 
Native editors who some time ago appeared to think that anything or everything 
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they should say would hold water. The reckless writer has sobered down into 

a preacher ‘of moderation and good sense. The fiat of the Viceroy and his 
colleagues in Council has developed a feeling not only of their importance but 
also of their responsibility among all the Native editors. They no longer feel 
that they write with halters round their necks or with the secret fear in their 
minds that some dark official is waiting to pounce upon them the moment he 
finds that they have said something distasteful to him. It used to be said of 
Sir Richard Temple that he took the weekly provender supplied to him by the 
Reporter on the Native Press with great avidity, not indeed for the purpose of 
consulting Native opinion but with the object o giving some additional work to 
the overworked Superintendents of Police or Police Commissioners, whom he 
meant to create censors of the press. We have not heard that Sir James Fer- 
gusson bestows the same kind of attention on the subject, and we take it that 
His Excellency bears a nobler feeling towards those who, amidst good and evil 
reports, act as interpreters of public opinion. 


In noticing the letter addressed by Sir William Wedderburn to the 


Approves of Sir William 
Wedberburn’s proposal for 
establishing a periodical for 
the purpose of communicating 
the sentiments of the leading 
Native newspapers to the 
Government of India. 


Bombay Gazette proposing the establishment of a 
monthly or fortnightly publication for the purpose of 
communicating in a concise and intelligent form the 
views of the people of India as expressed in the lead- 
ing Native newspapers to the Government of India, 
the Lok Mitra (68) of the 7th January observes that 


the proposal is worthy of the attention of all who are 
able to help in the fulfilment of the laudable object. There is no machiner 

at present in existence which can adequately and faithfully reproduce for the 
use of Government the sentiments of the peuple of the country as represented 
by the leading organs of the Native community. A step in the right direction 
will have been taken if the proposal of Sir Wiiliam is carefully worked out. 
In India there are so many dialects that it is impossible for the Government to 
be acquainted with the utterances of the public in all of them. A feeble at- 
tempt at acquainting the Government with the opinions of the Native Press is 


made in the shape of weekly reports on the Native Press, but the reports so 


epared can lead to no 


practical 


good. [The Hitechhwu (67) of Ahmedabad, 


the Deshi Mitrd (81) and the Ddtardun (80) of the 11th January express simi- 


lar sentiments. | 


The Lok Mitrd (68) of the 7th January is glad that the report that in con- 


Is glad that the report 
that the Queen-Empress 
induced the Duke of Con- 
naught to withdraw his ap- 
lication for a command in 


ndia has been contradicted. 


sequence of remonstrances from the Queen the Duke 


of Connaught has ‘withdrawn his application for a 


command in India has been officially contradicted. 
When it was first announced by the Standard that His 
Royal Highness was desirous of having a command in 
India with a view to add to the experience of his 
profession, the announcement was hailed with satis- 


faction by the whole country, and the people would have been disappointed 


if the Queen had discountenanced the proposal. 


The social and political advan- 


tages of the step contemplated by the Duke are so many and so obvious that it 
is a relief to be informed that the Queen will not stand in the way of their bein 


secured. [The Bombay Chronicle (65) and the Yajdén Parast (106) of the same 
date express similar sentiments. | 


The Lok Mitra (68) of the 7th J anuary notes with satisfaction that the 


Expresses gratitude to the 
Judges of the Bombay High 
Court for the new rules for 
the examination of candi- 
dates aspiring to become soli- 
citors or advocates of the 
Court. ? 


Judges of the Court. 


Judges of the Bombay High Court have done away 
with the rule by which candidates for the examination 
of advocates of the High Court were allowed onl 

one opportunity of passing the examination. The 
rule, says the Mitrd, was most arbitrary and iniquitous, 
and has deservedly received its death-blow at the 
hands of the present Chief Justice and the other 


Last week the Mitra expressed its gratitude to the Judges 
for abolishing the rule b 


which articled clerks were precluded from having 


ore than two chances o 5 feted at the examination for solicitors of the High 


ourt. These concessions 


rnish a very fair index of what may be expected 
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from the administration of Sir Charles Sargent. [The Gujardti (84), the 
Yajddn Parast (106), and the Satyd Mitra (98) of the same date express similar 
sentiments. | | 


The Akhbdre Soddgar (72) of the 8th January also makes similar remarks, 
| and adds that the fees charged by the advocates and 


on charged By wisi an solicitors of High Courts are exorbitant and ruinous 


to the parties who engage their services. If these 
ware ie i a fees he ied the lane! aivisett and advocates will 
not suffer any appreciable loss, as parties frequently take and act upon the advice 
of incompetent persons in order to avoid the heavy expenditure of consulting 
duly constituted legal practitioners, entailing thereby considerable trouble on 
the Court and ultimate loss on themselves. The rule that two advocates shall 
be engaged by a party in a long cause also necessitates a heavy expenditure 
and needs to be amended. 


The Bakul (15) of the 7th January expresses satisfaction at the abrogation 

by the present Chief Justice of the rule enacted by his 

Suggests the abolition of predecessor by which candidates for the solicitors’ 

pos trea: eng et leaders’ 4ex#mination were debarred from appearing a third 

pone: ea py , time, and observes that the Chief Justice will also do 

well to abolish the restriction of age on the candidates 

for the district pleaders’ examination and thus forward the cause of many com- 

petent persons whom the restriction has served to keep back. The public also 

should lose no time in representing tlhe matter to the Chief Jusiice by means of 
a memorial on the subject. 


The Gwyardt Mitrd (66) of the 7th January observes that the work of 
Recommends the transfer the Secund Class Subordinate Judge at Surat has 
of a few cases from the Court considerably diminished of late, and recommends the 
Se ee District Judges to transfer some cases to that officer 
tig anne Ph Judge at from the Court of the First Class Subordinate 


Surat. J adge. 


The Yajdén Parast (106) of the 7th January observes that the final result 

_. of the Samdhidla forgery case and of the enquiry made 

Expresses great satisfaction into the conduct of Mr. Bhavdnids Wajrdni, the public 
at the result of the re-trial of : : ° 

the Samdhidla forgery case. | Prosecutor, furnishes one more instance of how arbi- 

trarily the Political Agents sometimes act. Colonel 

Phillips’ conduct in this matter was, to say the least, disgracefully arbitrary. He 
wanted to cast a slur on the character of the vakil and the proceedings of the 
Court, and to exercise a check on their freedom of action. It was however grati- 

fying that Government appointed an independent Judge to try. the case over 
again and to enquire into the public prosecutor’s conduct, and it is still more 
gratifying that the re-trial and enquiry have resulted in the exoneration of the 
Court and the vakil from all blame, and that Government have restored the 

vakil to his office. 


Anent the acquittal of Private Hawkins who was recently tried at the 
Allahabad Sessions on a charge of murder, the Indu 
Makes comments on a Prakdsh(8) of the 8th January observes :—With a view 
ie case of murder of@ +> prevent such murders the Pioneer proposes that 
uropean soldier by a brother- : ; rr ‘i 
soldier tried at the Bombay Sporting parties of soldiers oughi to be put a stop to 
Criminal Sessions. ag long as there are some European jurors who think 
| it honourable to let their conscience go to sleep when 
pronouncing a European charged with murder not guilty. Some such remedy 
must seem necessary. The other day a European soldier was tried at the 
- Bombay Criminal Sessions on the nl of murdering a brother-soldier. 
The evidence was unimpeachable, and had the accused been a Native the 
sentence would have doubtless been one of death: But the jurors, of whom | 
the majority were Europeans, differed,‘and the majority convicted the man of 
the offence but strangely enough recommended him to mercy on the very 
unintelligible ground that there was no evidence before them to show that 
before he committed the murder the prisoner had not borne a good character. In 
fact anything passes for reason and good sense when a European happens to be on 
. trial; Did the Anglo-Indian papers in Bombay condemn this recommendation 


Bey oe Ba ie rg ee ss J df 
: jury ? Was not the ground on which that recommendation was based a 
most silly ‘ground? And yet when a Vallabhdchérya Mahdrdja was imprisoned 
and his devotees prayed for reprieve in his case, they laughed at the whole 
thing and said, “‘ What an ignorant people these are!” Ignorance, however, 
is some excuse ; but what of persons who, knowing that racy are talking non- 


gense, do not scruple to talk it when a European’s life is to be spared ? 


The Mahkdrdshtrd Mitré (37) of the 11th January hears that the Honour- 
._ . able W. W. Hunter has been rewarded with a knight- 
Cometic, yp keg womd hood for his labours in connection with the Education 
fe . nimi tas Commission, and says:—Why should the Government 
d have shown him such consideration? What extra- 
ordinary feat has he achieved for which he deserves such a reward? Why 
then should not Messrs. Lee-Warner and Telang be equally favoured? It is 
very desirable that Government should not make the honour of knighthood as 
cheap as that of the titles of Khan Bahddur and R4v Bahadur. Government 
have of late conferred the ex-officio title of Réo Saheb on conciliators, but this 
measure is calculated to cast a slur on the hereditary recipients of that title, who 
now deserve to be raised higher. 


The Indu Prakdsh (8) of the 8th January, while referring to Mr. Raghundth 

| _  Ndrdyan Khote’s being rewarded with the title of 

BB eect ears C.1.E., says a, 2 the bye, how is it we miss the 

by Government withaC.LE. name of another distinguished townsman among the 

new C.I1.E.’s? Dr. Blaney has been one of the most 

active members of our municipal bodies; he has devoted considerable attention 

to the sanitary condition of the.town ; and he has otherwise been a most useful 

citizen. The public of Bombay would have been glad to see his services 
recognized by ce 


A correspondent of the Rdsi Goftdr (96) of the 7th January observes that 


since Mr. Raghundth Nardyan Khote has _ been 
/Recommends. that the rewarded with the title of C.I:E. for the services 
services of Mr. Navroji Far- yondered by him to the municipality of Bombay, how 
danjimaybeacknowledgedby . ., , 9 Hi 
Goveroment by the bestowal 18 it that some other members of the same corporation 
of a title. who have proved themselves more useful to it than 
Mr. Khote have not received a similar reward? Mr. 
Navroji Fardunji has been connected with the corporation ever since its crea- 
tion, and had worked in the municipality before that. The services rendered 
by him have been superior to and more important than those performed by any 
other member. It is true that he did not try to please the authorities but 
oppused them in the interests of the public and was ever ready to expose their 
shortcomings; but this line of policy instead of detracting from his merits 
gives him a stronger claim for the due acknowledgment of his services by Gov- 
ernment. His strenuous exertions for securing political rights to Natives and 
introducing social improvements among the Parsis ought also not to be for- 
gotten. The Rdst Gofidr endorses the above sentiments. [The Bombay Punch 
(75) of the 18th January also expresses a similar wish.] 


A'bkdri. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (7) of the 8th January, in an article headed the 

‘* A’bkari Policy of the Bombay Government,” says :— 

Makes certain suggestions The fate which the Mhowra Bill of the Bombay 
with —- the ot 4, Oovernment suffered at the hands of the Government 
the Me oere hy repor® ©" of India is well known to all. 1t was the most crushing 
Pe of all the defeats sustained by the Government of Sir 

James Fergusson during the last two and a half years of its existence. That 
legislative measure was pushed through without sufficient information, asanybody 
who cares to read the achates that took place on the occasion ofthe first and second 
readings of that. bill will readily admit. The letter of the Government of India 


vetoing that measure conclusively shows that, had the Government of Sir James 
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son made sufficient inquiry in the matter, the inexpediency of legislative 
interference would have chadias an apparent to the Bonbe "Aon ze as 
to the non-official classes and to the Government of India. a post facto step 
the Bombay Government is doing now what it ought to have done before the i 
introduction of the bill into the local Legislative Council in June last. A ee 
paragraph has recently been going round that the Bombay Government have ae 
appointed a special commission of inquiry and charged it with the task of a 
ascertaining by personal investigation the desirability or otherwise of any 
legislative interference. A set of questions has been issued and circulated = 
among those competent to furnish reliable information. We trust that the ws, 
people concerned will readily come forward with ‘all their information and thus $ 
convince the Bombay Government of the great hardship which not only a. 
their contemplated policy would have caused but even the present policy as oe 
inaugurated by the A’bkéri Act of 1878 has actually caused. The non-official 
members of the local Legislative Council who in June last strenuously and 
with a singular unanimity opposed the passage of the Mhowra Bill should 
take the lead on the present occasion and lay before the commission all the a 
available information. It is not yet publicly known who constitute this be 
commission of inquiry, and whether there is any representative of the non- 
official classes on the commission. We fear there is no non-official member on 
the commission, and it is a trite observation to say that an inquiry into the ta 
results of the fiscal legislation of Government if conducted by a purely official 
commission will not command popular confidence and respect. This observa- 
tion of ours is especially true of the traditional Abkéri bee oa of Government, 
which under various pretexts has taken good care to immensely increase its 
débkari tevenue by means of the increased facilities thrown in the way of a 
people known from time immemorial for their almost total abstinence. Several 
conscientious Revenue Officers have repeatedly admitted the truth and justice 
of our charge against Government, and we have not the slightest doubt that if 
one or two really representative non-official gentlemen were associated 
with the official commissioners in the present inquiry, the whole truth would 
come out most prominently, and Government would be compelled to hang their 
heads down in utter shame. We have thrown the above out as a hint, so that 
if it be not yet too late one or two representatives of the non-official classes 
may yet be appointed on the commission. [The Bombay Samdchdr (76) of the 
9th January makes similar remarks with regard to the appointoient of non- 
official members on the commission. } 


With reference to the committee appointed to collect evidence of the 
extent to which illicit distillation from mhowra 
Criticises the questions blossums is carried on, the Kaisar-1-Hind (89) of the 
prepared for enquiry intothe 7th January observes that several of the 35 questions 
surreptitious distillation of ns bh 2 ee xe £ 
liquor from mhowra blos- Which have been prepared tor the examination oO 
somes. witnesses are of such a nature that the replies to 
them will lead to no other inference than that smug- 
gling is carried on to a considerable extent. These questions are prepared 
on the assumption that the crime of illicit distillation considerably pre- A 
vails, while that is the very point that needs proof. In support of these a 
assertions the Kaisar quotes questions numbered 3, 5, 8 and 17, and makes some ” 
observations on them. The subordinates of the Police and Revenue Depart- 
ments, Jéghirdars and landholders will probably be called to give evidence ; but 
considering their position in relation to the authorities and the threats they will 
probably receive from minor Government officials in connection with their 
evidence, it seems probable that their statements will not be impartial. Nor isit Aa 
likely that Government will appoint on the committee any persons to represent Pa 
the people. Under these circumstances it is desirable that the leading men in 
téluka towns should offer their own evidence to the committee so as to expose 
the real state of things. It is rumoured, with what truth it is not known, that <a 
a big official went to a Parsi patil in the Thana District, and put to him some of | “a 
the questions referred to above; but as the replies did not meet his expectations - . a 
‘he left’ the place in disgust observing that the pétil’s evidence was quite "a 
worthless;  ° | 


& 


The Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. 

~The Indian Spectator (1) of-the 7th January observes :—The recent debate 
| in the Supreme Legislative Council on the technical 
Disapproves of the debate amendments in the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 

on the amended Deccan : oy, ae . 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act.  W&8 every way disappointing from the non-official 
point of view. Its character shows clearly how, in 
spite of tall talk and elaborate resolutions on the extreme desirability of publi- 
city in legislation, Lord Ripon and the majority of his colleagues can at times 
act as bureaucrats. Several new matters as submitted by the Local Govern- 
ment, inclusive of Dr. Pollen’s report and Mr. Lee-Warner’s paper on the Bom- 
bay revenue system, were ponsidered by the Select Committee. Of these the 
public at large knows absolutely nothing. Copious extracts from Dr. Pollen’s 
report were read by many of the speakers, but to all intents and purposes it is 
a sealed document to the outside public. If those intimately concerned in the 
relief of the Deccan ryots are at all to be heard, and if their advice is at all to 
receive that just hearing which is so necessary for arriving at a conclusion, then 
we submit the Imperial Legislative Council has here proved a defaulter. It has 
failed to make public Dr. Pollen’s report and Mr. Lee-Warner’s paper. Nay 
more, the press was not supplied with a copy of the Local Government’s latest 
despatch on the subject,—the despatch on which the Select Committee drafted 
its final report and submitted the same to the Council for consideration. 
Beyond the amendments which were proposed at the Council, the public and 
the press at large know nothing. And yet Mr. Hope says that his colleagues 
had given the most careful consideration to the representations from the out- 
side public! He must remember that whatever these representations, they 
were all made irrespective of what is contained in Dr. Pollen’s report. Had 
that important State document, to which the Viceroy and the Local Govern- 
ment have attached such great value, been placed at the disposal of the public 
before the amendments finally came for the consideration of the whole Council, 
matters might have taken a different turn. Those who presented memorials 
would have thrown more light on the subject. Perhaps they would have had 
the opportunity of confirming or contradicting Dr. Pollen’s statements. 
By discussing the report in a secret conclave the Select- Committee 
and the Council have placed the public critics at a disadvantage. And yet 
they speak in the same breath of allowing the press and the people every 
opportunity to state their views on important State measures! After all we 
may have only the semblance and not the substance of publicity in matters 
of imperial legislation. No important bill, whether in the Imperial or Provincial 
Council, should be at all proceeded with until each and every official paper 
embodying official views on the subject is made public. The official views 
can then be fairly pitted against the non-official views, and the healthy 
criticism arising from such a discussion among the public will really educate 
our Councillors. Otherwise we may see the present farce going on as 
before, at any rate till a statesman of even greater moral courage than Lord 
Ripon at once knocks the Councils on the head and reforms them altogether 
on @ constitutional and really representative basis. The amendments presse 
will not improve the condition of the Deccan agriculturists, What is radically 
wrong cannot be made right by any quantity of tinkering. As Dr. Hunter 
justly remarked, the Act is a novel piece of Indian legislation, and since it has 
hitherto fajled to realise the object of its authors, they are for amendments and 
re-amendments. But even after all these are passed, how will the ryots stand ? 
Will their prospects be a whit the better ? Will they soon be relieved of their 
debts when a law is passed which ruins their creditors and makes them 
dishonest ? The amendment touching the compulsory invitation by conciliators 
was in contravention of the principle of the bill. In fact, the very idea of 

conciliation excludes that of compulsion or direction. Compulsion can onl 
be expedient when voluntary means have failed. But as stated by Dr. Pollen 
the system of conciliation has worked very well on the whole. We entirely 
agree with Mr. Crosthwaite that the introduction of the proposed clause and the 
- extraordinary force that was given to the agreement made before the conciliators 
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would virtually upset the Act. We cannot but regret to read the remarks which 
the Viceroy madein support of the amendment. Hoe was undoubtedly nota free 
agent. If the Vi had but cared to give greater consideration to the subject, 
he would have ag with Dr. Hunter and Mr. Crosthwaite in the objections the 
so pointedly brought forward. That there was a serious division in the Council 
on the subject and that the majority voted against it, is in itself an index of the 
weakness of:'those who supported the amendment. The chief reason assigned 
by the Viceroy was the fact that the amendment was supported by the two 
members of his Council representing Bombay and was consistent with .the 
wishes expressed by the Government of Bombay. Herein lies Lord Ripon’s 
mistake. The views of his two colleagues and those of the Local Government 
are official views. ‘The Viceroy has more than once publicly declared that he 
was neither for hasty legislation nor for legislation on which the voice of the 

eople at large had not been heard. If he had been consistent in this matter 
. would have postponed the debate and invited the opinion of the public. But 
he did nothing of the kind. Later on the Viceroy speaks of the amendment 
in a qualified manner, and urges that no objeetion whatever had been 
felt to this provision by the gentleman whose name had been very frequently 
referred to in the discussions and whose opinion on this question was of great 
importance. But His Excellency forgets that after all Dr. Pollen is only the 
official apologist of Mr. Hope and of the Bombay Government together. We 
have from the outset demurred to an official like Dr. Pollen, however able and 
conscientious, being nominated for the duty. For weare convinced that 
despite all his honest efforts to view the practical working of the Act without 
bias, he would be unconsciously led to look at matters through official spec- 
tacles. Because Dr. Pollen is an official apologist, there is the greater reason 
and justice for the Viceroy to refrain from putting implicit confidence in his 
report. Had he done so he would have voted with the majority. We endorse 
Mr. Crosthwaite’s sensible suggestion that we ought to have very much 
greater experience of the working of the Act than hitherto. Longer trial is 
necessary and that by an independent commission composed of a judicial 
officer, who shall not be an apologist of the Local Government, and two non- 
official members of extensive local experience. As it is, we cannot refrain from 
expressing our opinion that the Council has made a great mistake in again 
tinkering the bill for the third time. Its labour will be entirely lost. And we 
should not be surprised if before another two years the bill has to be recast 
de novo. Dr. Hunter and Messrs. Ilbert and Crosthwaite deserve the thanks 
of the public for their honest and manly utterances on the occasion. 
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The same paper, in writing on that portion of Dr. Hunter’s speech in 


h e 6 - ’ * . =» L ss 
les hehe pement the Supreme Legislative Council which relates to the 


distressed condition of the 
Deccan ryots is owing ina 
measure to the increased land 
assessments and the rigidity 
exercised in its collection. 


hardship caused by enhanced revenue assessments 
in the Deccan, refers to Sir William Wedderburn’s 
recent brochure on tle condition of the ryots and 
observes:—We have throughout maintained that the 
distressed condition of the Deccan peasants for years 


past must be attributed in a great measure to the increased land assessments and 
the cruel rigidity with which Revenue Officers have collected it. The peasant’s 
want of thrift and his extravagance on marriage and other social occasions are 
indeed but minor causes of his present state of finance. The fact is, as Sir 
W. Wedderburn: has rightly observed, that the officials backed up by a mis- 
ided Government have throughout ignored the right principle of assessment 
as laid down by Sir Charles Wood in his despatch of 1864 and have invariabl 
attempted to prove that enhancement of assessment has had nothing to do wit 
the present poverty. But the truth is slowly asserting itself and taking strong 
hold of all unbiassed minds. And we take it to be a happy augury of the 


front. The Viceroy was no doubt strictly within his rights as President when 
he stated that the important point raised by Dr. Hunter was not relevant to 
the bill. But it is to be sincerely gir that His Excellency will not allow 
this most vital phase of the question affecting the whole of India to be thrust 
aside, Dr. Hunter has laid the cultivators of the country under life-long obliga- 


* tions by his boldness in exposing the evil that lies at the root of all agricultural 


future that the debate in the Supreme Council has brought this question to the. 


distress. “He, has not exaggerated the real cause of the present condition of 
the ryots. } bases: his opinion on that of Dr. Pollen himself, the special Judge 
whom Government has deputed to watch the Agriculturists’ Relief Act. That 
oficer, though to a great extent an official apologist, is constrained to admit 
that ‘the ryots are overburdened with an intolerable load of paper debt out- 
standing against them, and that in average years the ordinary Deccan ryot 
does not gain enough from the produce of his fields to pay the Government 
assessment and to support himself and his family throughout the year.” It is 
to be hoped that Dr. Hunter’s speech will lead to a reform in our land revenue 
system, and as a first step towards it we fully endorse his suggestion for the 
nomination of an impartial commission. Those who ridicule the idea of a 
third commission ought to remember that hitherto the commissions have been 
mostly of official bodies. For the representation of the grievances of the 
people we require the people’s representatives and not officials accustomed all 
their lives to view things through official glasses. We hope that the inquiry 
will not be postponed to some indefinite date. It is the shelving of it for years 
past that has so painfully aggravated the difficulty, and righteous will be that 
Government that can boldly confront the question and solve it. [The Lok 
Mitra (68) of the 7th January expresses similar sentiments. | 


With reference to the Honourable Dr. Hunter’s speech on the occasion of 
the passing of certain amendments in the Deccan 
Criticises the speechof Dr. Avgriculturists’ Relief Act, the Bombay Chronicle (65) 
Hunter. on the occasion of ofthe 7th January observes that the Bombay land 
the passing of the Deccan ° h dl b h ] d . ] 
Acricultarists’ Relief Act Tevenue system can hardly be held mainly respon- 
Amendment Bill, sible for the miserable condition of the Deccan 
easantry. The disappearance of the four causes out 
of the five, which seoaedilag to Dr. Hunter contributed to their prosperity 
three quarters of a century, ago, has not certainly been caused by the revenue 
system which is in the opinion of English, Anglo-Indian and Native experts the 
best that can be adopted in the interests of the State and the agriculturists. If 
there be faults in the mode of working that system the same should be mended, 
and efforts in this direction have already been made by the local authorities 
during the last ten years. From the time of Sir Philip Wodehouse to the present 
day the Government of Bombay have been solicitous to see that the peasant is 
not hard-pressed by the demands of the collectors of revenue in had seasons. 
Remissions and postponement of the demands of the State have been so frequently 
allowed that the Secretary of State and the Government of India have begun 
to regard them in the light of ill-advised liberality towards the ryots and an 
injustice tothe tax-payers in general. The Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
was never proposed by its authors asthe only measure for the amelioration of the 
easant’s miserable condition. The Honourable Mr. Hope and other supporters 
of the Act have been from the first strongly impressed with the v8 that 
generous administrative measures in addition to liberal legislative enactments 
were required to better his condition. The provision of public works as a 
protection against the effects of the famine; the partial or entire remission of 
revenue demands that the ryots might be unable to meet owing to unfavourable 
seasons ; the efforts made to establish agricultural banks and to spread primary 
education throughout the country ;— these are sufficient proofs of the anxious 
attention paid by the Local and the Supreme Governments to the amelioration 
of the condition of the Deccan peasantry. Dr. Hunter recommends that a 
commission should be appointed to enquire into and report upon the Deccan 
ryot’s condition. But it ought to be remarked that there is ample information 


on the subject on the records of Government, and the only course that seems 


desirable under the circumstances is to help the State to proceed steadily and 
vigorously in the direction of the reforms and improvements it has already 
inaugurated, | 


The Bombay Pharmacy Bill. 


The. Native Opinion (9) of the 7th January makes the following observa- 
om - jen a tions and suggestions on the Bombay Pharmacy Bill 
he Benen Phetaaiy Beh. in continuation of those contained in its article on 
"ee the subject reported at page 21 of the Report on Native 


Papers for the week ending 6th January 1883:—The disease of carbuncle 
is also one. of those for which European doctors have as yet not been 
able to invent a specific, while the Native practitioners are said to be 
acquainted with an effective treatment of the same. This treatment requires 
the use of ddtura (thorn-apple) which is included in the list of poisons given in 
Schedule D, of the proposed bill. If therefore the present bill is passed into a 
law, the loss to which the sufferers from the above-mentioned disease will be 
subjected by being deprived of the services of Native waidyas will be very 
considerable. This and the instance cited in our last article go to show the 

ractical inconveniencies that will follow in the train of the legislative measure 
that is now in contemplation. Of the poisons enumerated in Schedule D. of 
the bill nine have from time immemorial played an important part in the Native 
Pharmacy. These are: Quicksilver, white arsenic, vermilion, bachndg (root 
of gloriosa superba), Nux Vomica, datura (thorn-apple), minium, opium and 
white sublimate of mercury. Some of these are known to be the ingredients 
of medicines that are ordinarily and in everyday life administered even by 
illiterate women with perfect safety. The prohibition of the use of such poisons 
will result in a practical barring of Natives from access to such convenient and 
useful preparations. The new law though affecting the practitioners of English 
as well as Native medicines will not prove equally injurious to both. There are 
thus two defects in the present law: 1st, it exhibits a narrow-sighted policy inas- 
much as there is no equality in the advantages secured and the disadvantages 
suffered by the parties affected by it ; and, 2nd, it shows a tendency to favour one 
class to the prejudice of another. There is another point in connection with 
this subject which requires a passing remark. It is customary among the Hindu 
women to use a kind of red preparation for a sort of painting on their forehead 
and in this preparation vermilion (a poison) is an important ingredient. If then 
the sale of vermilion is restricted by law the feelings of an important section of 
the population will receive a shock. Looking only froma medical standpoint 
the evils of this new legislation are not few. In the city of Bombay there is a 
population of about 800,000 souls, while the number of practitioners of English 
medicines is not only not proportionate but positively very small. Moreover 
the poverty of the people does not allow of their utilizing the services of such 
advisers as the charges for the medicines prescribed by them are generally very 
heavy. There are also some classes, especially among the GujarAti section of 
the community, who though able to pay for treatment according to the 
European fashion have objections on grounds of superstition against English 
medicines, and it is difficult to conceive how these classes will fare under the 
new state of things. There are also other considerations which form a not 
unimportant factor in the formation of the predilection of the people for 
Native against European medicines. The graduates that come out of 
the Grant Medical College and others of their class are generally Euro- 
peanized in their ideas and manners, and their behaviour is distasteful to 
Natives, who prefer a poor and mild waidya to an overbearing and a blustering 
doctor. Waidyas as a rule also show greater regard to their patients and 
are more anxious for their well-being than doctors whose connection ends 
with the payment of the necessary fees. Native waidyas are sometimes found to 
attend gratis and to give medicines free of charge, while the same is not the case 
with doctors. We are however far from insinuating that under the present 
régime there are no institutions which afford the means of securing medical advice 
and treatment free of charge. There are the Jamsetji Jijibhoy and the Gokuldds 
Tejp4l Hospitals. But it is a matter of regret that their aid is not sought for 
except by patients suffering from protracted, dangerous and incurable maladies. 
The regulations in these hospitals regarding the examination of patients and the 
dispensing of prescriptions and the attendant necessity of waiting for a consi- 
derable time before the medicine can be had, make it impossible for the large 
mill-going population of this city to take advantage of these institutions and 
they are left to depend solely on the assistance of Native waidyas. There is 
another anomaly in the provisions of the present bill which requires to be 
exposed. The bill provides for the appointment of a committee to consist of 
the Government Medical Storekeeper, the Chemical Analyser, and a third officer 
who may either be the holder of a diploma of some university or one whose 
name has been registered under the British Pharmacy Act. The committee is 


a committ as is evident when it is borne in mind that the 
examiners are not conversant with the language of the examinees, that they bear 
a natural hatred to the latter and are utterly ignorant of the elements of 
Oriental medical science. These difficulties can be obviated by the appointment 
of a committee of competent waidyas and hakims for examining persons pro- 
fessing to be such, but it is very questionable whether the present state of 
society has reached such a stage as to allow of the entertainment of a proposal of 
this stamp. The above is a discussion of the provisions of the new bill as based 
on the popular conception of its object and scope, and if this conception is at 
all consonant with the real object of the law, it is to be hoped that out of regard 
to the condition of the masses Government will be pleased to give up all idea 
of legislation in this direction. 


The Highway Bill. 


In noticing the report of the Select Committee on the Highways Bill, the 
mn Bombay Samdchédr (76) of the 138th January observes 
Criticises a idee i of that the persons whom the bill proposes to tax will 
oa Gaaeiel thereof. have to pay double taxes, and although such persons 
P belong to the well-to-do classes it is not right to 
burden them in this manner. ‘The object of the bill is to levy a tax on the 
owners of horses and carriages residing within municipal limits whenever 
they would use the roads constructed from the local funds. The bill also 
proposes that if it be thought improper to make owners of horses and car. 
riages pay a tax every time they use the local fund roads, the municipalities in 
which they reside may pay a lump sum to the local funds for such use. In the 
first place the alternative is objectionable. It is not just that all the rate-payers 
of a municipality should pay)for the occasional use by a few of them of the local 
fund roads. If, on the other hand, it be conceded that the persons that use the 
roads should pay the cess, the question arises, why should the people who live 
outside the municipal limits but use the municipal roads not be called upon to 
pay acess for the use of these roads? And if municipalities insist upon this the 
authorities will have to give in. The rich people residing within the municipal 
area will not feel the new burden, but it will be unbearable to poor villagers; 
and it is not right for Government to be instrumental in imposing a new burden 
on the latter. It is true that the Government mean to benefit the people b 
bringing forward the bill, but the disadvantages resulting from it will outweig 
the good. The best course therefore will be to throw out the bill. Govern- 
ment moreover argue that because the people residing in cities and towns use 
the local fund roads for their horses and carriages, those roads require to be 
kept in good order at a considerable expense. This may be true; but the 
persons who use these roads for their carriages do not ask Government to keep 
them in good repair, and if they make such a request they may be told that the 
roads were intendedfor the use of country carts only. In expressing his dis- 
approval of the bill an officer has suggested that a city or a.town, together with 
the villages in its vicinity, should be included within the limits of a municipality 
and the municipal taxes collected from the residents should be devoted to the 
improvement of the city or town roads as also of the highways passing by the 
villages. This suggestion ought not to be adopted inasmuch as according to 
the opinion of Sir James Caird the villagers already pay into the Government 
treasury in one shape or another 40 per cent. of their income, and the additional 
burden of a municipal tax will be quite unbearable. The Select Committee 
has made some changes in the original bill, and it remains to be seen whether 
the modified bill meets with the approval of its originators and supporters in 
the Council. | 3 


Local Self-government. 


The Shubh Suchak (55) of the 5th January is very anxious that the new 
bills for working the local self-government scheme 

Expresses disapproval of should be published as early as possible. There is 
the delay in the publication’ nothing objectionable in their being submitted to the 


Bille. Bocal Self-government Viceroy for approval, but. why should they not be 
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before Government any objections they may have to offer to their provisions ? 

Is there any legal difficulty in the way of their being thus published? If 
laws are made fur the people, it is not very clear why they s be kept so 
secret. Their subject-matter is of no political importance. It is however very 
likely that this Government, having been from the beginning opposed to the 
scheme, have inserted in the new bills certain provisions to suit their own 
views. But it is certain that the Viceroy with the good of this country 
at heart will not fail to strike out such provisions and thus frustrate the inten- 
tions of this Government. The new scheme comes into operation from the Ist 
April, and there is very little time left for the publication of the bills with a view 
to the opinion of the public being elicited in connection therewith. There is 
also another point concerning this subject which deserves a remark. It is said 
that the appointment of Mr. Peile in the Executive Council was made by the 
Secretary of State at the instance of the Marquis of Ripon. The Viceroy has 
great hopes that his new scheme will receive considerable support from this new 
member, and it remains to be seen how far these hopes will be realized. The 
Local Self-government Bills were framed before the advent of Mr. Peile, 
and had it been otherwise the people would have had an early opportunity of 
judging of the liberality or narrowness of the views of the new Councillor. It 
is reported in some quarters that the views of the Local Government on the new 
scheme have of late undergone a change. If so the people of this Presidency 
deserve to be congratulated on the event. It would not however be safe to 
form a judgment in the matter until the new bills are placed before the public, 
and if the change referred to has been brought on by pressure from above there 
are reasons to suspect that the views of the Local Government will not altogether 
lose their original turn. 


The Gujardt Mitrd (66) of the 9th January observes that the Bombay 
Government have in connection with the local self- 
Recommends that the government scheme proposed the payment of certain 
. members of municipal boards foes to the members of the téluka and district boards, 
should be allowed remuner- ; ; 
oiled Sen thile carvlonn. but have altogether ignored the claims of the members 
of municipalities for a similar consideration, no reason 
having been assigned for the exclusion. The public spirit of the inhabitants 
of or towns and cities will receive a great stimulus by the offer of remu- 
neration for services rendered to the public. The plan is followed even in 
Bombay, which is the foremost city in the Presidency. While there is so much 
dearth of profitable occupation on the one hand and of public spirit on the 
other, it would be too much to expect that many persons should be willing to 
sacrifice their time for the mere sentiment of administering public affairs. It 
eannot be denied that there are many gentlemen who have for years together 
rendered substantial services without any remuneration. They and others like 
them may well be encouraged to adopt the unselfish course. The system of 
remuneration is however needed under the new scheme, as the functions pertain- 
ing to self-government are to be made more obligatory and more responsible 
than they have been hitherto, while there is naturally a great anxiety to infuse 
into the public a desire for the management of civic affairs. 


While praising Sir Alfred Lyall for the zeal and enthusiasm evinced by 


him in making arrangements to put the scheme of 


Hopes that Sir James Fer- local self-government in working order in the pro- 
Fiera: will show a greater vinces under his charge, the Lok Mitra (68) of the 
iberality of views than he "th J : that Sir J Fr 
has hitherto done in regard anuary expresses its sorrow that Sir James Fer- 
to the scheme of local self- gusson has not shown similar sympathy with the 
government, cause of the new scheme. Sir James Fergusson is 

: still diffident and hesitating. His speech at Ratnéd- 
giri was not, as we pointed out at the time, calculated to inspire us with hopes 
that a departure from the policy enunciated in the famous resolution of ~*~ on 
ber last would be adopted. However, now that Mr. Peile is in the Council, we 
may expect that Sir James will show a greater liberality of views and satisfy 


the expectations formed of his administration. ; 


et > 
Te . 


‘ 


The Vengurla Vritt (61) of the 4th Jan says that the new scheme of 

| ‘3 | eu Sa though very beneficial in its 

conception is not likely to do much practical good. 

The present local fund committees have spent very 

mage sums on public buildings which require to be 

constantl. ired. This obligation created by the past committees must be 

b the coming committees. The latter will thus be deprived of all power 

of using their resources according to their discretion, and the advantages expect- 
ed from the new scheme will be nullified. 


| Municipalities. 
The Prabhékar (44) of the 11th January states that the Executive Engineer 


for the nm of Bombay has notwithstanding 


Does not approve of the pro- the express order of the Secretary of State for India 
to raise the height of 


, to the contrary insisted upon raising the height of the 

—— at the Tulsi water- Gam at the Tulsi water-works from 6 to 10 feet. 
This proposal is very objectionable inasmuch as 

the present capacity of the tank will not bear the additional water, which may 
lead to the bursting of the tank. It is indeed very astonishing that in the face 
of this possibility and the peremptory order of the Secretary of State the 
municipality should be trying to hold its own. The expenditure is at present 
calculated at 12 to 13 ldkhs of rupees, and itis proposed to meet it by a loan. 
When the water-works at Tulsi were first constructed, the municipal officers 
informed the Corporation that scarcity of water would never thenceforth be 
felt and that no further expenditure was required on the works; and in a very 
short time the authorities have begun to be apprehensive of a scarcity of water 
and to recognize the necessity of making certain additions tothe works. It is 


to be hoped that the Town Council and the Corporation will observe great precau- 
tion in sanctioning this expenditure. 


The Bombay Samdchdr (76) of the 13th January refers to the representa- 


tion made by the people of Khdndesh to Sir James 


Government ought torender Fergusson during his recent tour in that province 
help to municipalities to ¢hat they sadly needed water-works, charitable medical 
execute much-needed useful . 


ocr, dispensaries, and means of inter-communication, but 

being unable to provide them unaided they required 
help from the State, and alluding to the observation made by the municipality of 
Dhulia that it would be glad to get a loan from Government at a moderate rate of 
interest in order to supply its wants, observes that Government have thrown on 
the shoulders of municipalities many works that ought to be performed by 
the State. Notwithstanding this unjust transfer if the people show their 
willingness to execute them and desire to have a loan from Government to help 
them their request should receiveeveryconsideration. Itis howeverto be regretted 
that Sir James refused to grant it. His Excellency observed that if munipali- 
ties were unable to execute expensive useful works charitable millionaires ought 
to provide them, and alluded to a munificent sum recently given by a Native 
gentleman for the construction of a bridge in the Ratndgiri District. Generous 
persons are not to be found everywhere, and it would not be right to allow 
much-needed useful public works to remain unexecuted until such persons come 
forward to supply them. If Government cannot provide these works, they 
should not be backward in rendering due help to municipalities to execute them. 


The Poona Vaibhav (43) of the 7th January says that the conduct of the 


municipal officers of Poona in ordering the removal of 

Does not approve of the houses in connection with the new project of the 
project for the construction , 

nA cehaledie ta Podinn. construction of markets before the orders of Govern- 

ment on the subject were received is very objection- 

able. The execution of this project will be attended with innumerable evils. 

According to the present plan the new market will be approached by six main 

roads, and for the making of these roads many houses will have to be demolished. 

Besides the conversion of small lanes into broad streets will deprive the former 

of their privacy and thus cause inconvenience to the female section of the com- 
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munity. In the same manner the expansion of the roads will serve to enco 
the ices of thieves, and thus lay the people under an obligation to build 
new and strong houses to themselves. It is to be hoped that Govern- 
ment will consider this subject with an unbiassed mind. 
The same paper observes that the representation of the Poona Sérvajanik 
: _ Sabha in the matter of the project of the construction 
Regn lil. pr of markets for the city of Poona is probably under the 
rect ears Pr” consideration of Government. It may have been for- 
warded by Government for the report of the president 
of the municipality, who may have argued that the representation. has not the 
approval of the majority of the members of the Sabha and may have cited the 
names of Messrs. Gddgil and Gokhale as being its opponents. But to guard 
against such a misinterpretation of facts, the Vaibhav states that the memorial 
had the consent of the whole population of Poona and was passed by the select 
committee of the Sabha, and recommends that the Government will take into 
consideration this circamstance before relying on the report of the president. 
Another point for consideration in regard to this subject is, how should Govern- 
ment look with favour on those proposals of the Poona municipal committee 
which are calculated to tighten the hands of the committee that will come into 
ower under the new self-government scheme? A drainage scheme for Poona 
hes recently been started, and in proposing this scheme the present municipality 
recommends to the future municipality the adoption thereof. If in this case the 
present committee consider it unsafe to take upon themselves the responsibility 
of the measure, it needs explanation why they should not observe a similar 
precaution with respect to the market question. 


A correspondent of the Jdme Jamshed (87) of the 13th January observes 
that the large amount of money spent on the electric 
lights introduced into Surat appears to have proved 
a waste. They burn more dimly than kerosine lights 
after midnight. The Collector and the Commissioner of the Division ought to 
discontinue the lights and turn their attention to providing a water-supply for 
the town. | 


Condemns the electric 
lights introduced into Surat. 


A correspondent of the Kaisar-i-Hind (89) of the 7th January observes 
that nearly two years ago the landing place at Surat 
Dwells on the inconvenien- was pulled down in order to build it anew, but the 
ces suffered from the land- work has not yet been taken in hand. The people 
ing place at Surat not being | ‘sce ; ; : 
repaired. are experiencing great inconveniences from the ab- 
sence of a proper place to bathe and wash their clothes. 
Several persons bathe in the river at a place at some distance from the town, 
but it is feared that serious accidents may occur to some ofthem. In the 
roximity of the landing place the bank is precipitous in several places, and it is 
difficult to save a person who may accidentally fall into the river at these spots. 
The landing place ought therefore to be repaired at once. 


The Gujardt Mitra (66) of the 7th January observes that the Commissioner, 

N. D., is supposed to have expressed his desire to the 

g eg ar ge , gre i secretary to the municipality and Mr. Aderji, the 

orth pdr “City Magistrate, to see the public garden of Surat 

extended. If this report be true, it ought not to be 

forgotten that the present small garden is quite sufficient for the wants of the city 

and only requires to be well kept up. When there is greater need for the means 

of a water-supply being organized, the municipal funds ought not to be wasted 
on the unnecessary extension of the garden. 


A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (76) of the 12th January states 
that on the occasion of a fire which broke out at Bal- 

Censares the municipality sdr on the 9th idem destroying five stacks of grass 
~S pno- Bong 9 ag ra the municipal fire-engine was found useless, as its 
wonbcgns pH failing Reng Bc hose was cracked and could not carry water. Three 
a serviceable fire-engine. years ago a similar fire broke out in the hay stacks on 
| the same spot, and it seems very strange that the 
municipality did not prohibit the stacking of grass in the town. It is also very 


unsatisfactory that it does not keep a fire-engine that can render effective service. 
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» Ahm Saméchr (71) of the 10th January coniplains of the care- 
Tae . _ lessness of the Ahmedabad Municipality in the re- 

Complainn, of the neg _ moval of night-soil. The haldlkhors place their open 
wee in the removal round baskets full of night-soil on public streets. 


of ni Night-soil carts which now pass late in the da ype. 

coe populous of the town should be run either early 
in the morning or made to go by uented roads. The public privies ought 
also to be kept clean. The haldlkhor cess is unequal in its incidence, for a single 


widow and a large family have to pay the same amount. The municipality 
ought to attend to this complaint about night«soil with a view to the prevention 
of an outbreak of cholera in the hot season, 


Railways. 


With reference to the question whether it would be more convenient to lay 
down the proposed extension of the railway to Kapad- 

Recommends that the pro- yvanj from Nadiad than from Dakor, a correspondent of 
Pee Kapedvanj shoald bo 20 Bombay Samdchdr (76) of the 12th January states 
ite, 4 efrom Nadi and not that the distance between Dékor and Kapa van} Te 
from Dékor. 20 miles, but there are only one or two unimportant 
villages between the two places; whereas the distance 

between Nadidd and Kapadvanj is 27 miles, while there are several important 
trading towns and villages between them, such as Bilodara, Mahuda, Sunj, 
Bhdner, Torna, and others. After describing the productions of the last-named 
places and the great trade they carry on, the writer recommends the Railway 
Company to extend the railway from Nadidd rather than lay it from Ddkor 
to Kapadvanj. [The Hitechhu (67) of Ahmedabad of the 14th January makes 


a similar recommendation. | 
Native States. 


A correspondent of the Rdst Goftdr (96) of the 7th January, writing under 
| date the 27th December from the city of Bisdu, in 
_ Complains that disorder the State of Jeypur in Rdjputdna, states that for 

prevails in the city of Bisiu the last year and a half a Jodi Thakrdni, accompanied 
in the State of Jeypur in b Nai hos? fe a 
Réjputana. y some villainous rogues, has been in that city. 
They go about armed and have rebelled against the 
State. They have taken possession of the artillery and some other State offices. 
They made an armed attack on the customs’ office, drove away the State servants, 
and have commenced to levy duties forcibly. Since the Jeypur authorities have 
not yet moved in this matter, the citizens have become sore afraid of disorder 
becoming more rampant and are leaving the city with their moveables. [A 
correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (76) of the 9th January makes a 


similar report. | 


| The Gujardt Mitra (66) of the 7th January observes that the subjects of 
the Cambay State are a quiet people, and the circum- 

Observes thatthe people of stance that being so they should have raised such a 
eapaacoe . whe a pours great uproar against the authorities of the State shows 
clloniieh nivciaans tocom. that they have been instigated to take the step by 
plain of. somebody. But those instigators have not satisfied 
_ the British officer at Kaira that such oppression as 

they loudly complain of does really exist in that State. The allegations they 
have made only show that what they consider as oppression is merely the strin- 
gency of thelaw. There was no law in Cambay for using stamped paper for docu- 
ments and it has been recently introduced; intestate property has been of late 
made liable to attachment; and the houses of suspected persons are allowed to 
be searched for the recovery of stolen property. These things have frightened 
the people, but the fright is groundless. An honest person has to fear nothing, 
and the people of Cambay ought not to expect the loose administration of 
the late Nawdb’s time to continue under the present régime. Supposing 
that some particular officer or officers committed oppression they ought to have 


pought redress from the Diwdn, and until it was refused should not have taken 
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authoritie ‘of the | x1 | taeir vances, In the matter of the measure- 
ment of the ; ik & similarly wrong course. It was decided . 


by the State authorities that all lands should be measured and that the mea- 

surements should be recorded ; but one of the villages opposed this measure and 

assaulted the officials. The Diwdn however overlooked the offence and did not 

punish the offenders. Heis meek and kind, and the people want to take an unfair 

advantage of his good disposition. If the people of Cambay have some real 

grievances, the Cambay authorities ought to institute a searching enquiry into 
them and redress them if necessary. 


A correspondent of the Gujardi Mitra specially depuated to report on the real . 
state of affairs at Cambay gives in detail the various complaints of the people 
and remarks that they are unfounded. The people left their homes on ac- 
count of the threats of excommunication with hich they were intimidated by 
the instigators, of whom Mahddev Parjdrdm is the head. They have however 
now returned to Cambay though the local markets are still closed. 


The Hitechhu (67) of Ahmedabad of the 11th January publishes the 
substance of a letter written by an official of the Cambay State to his friend wherein 
that official contradicts some of the statements made by the Hitechhu in its 
issue of the 4th January (vide page 34 of the Report on Native Papers for the 
week ending 6th January 1883). 


The Gujardti (84) of the 7th January states on the authority of a corre- 
| spondent that nearly 15,000 men of Cambay accom- 
Remarks on thecomplaints Hanied by the Nagarshet have left the place. Three 

against the officials of the f th ai h 
State of Cambay. of these men died on the road on account of severe 
cold.. Mr. Damodardds, the Revenue Commissioner, 
and Mr. Fakrudin, the Faujddér of Cambay, went to Kaira to conciliate the people. 
The Collector of Kaira received numerous petitions complaining against the 
oppressions, but he has not disposed of them. Thirty-five of the petitions com- 
plained of intestate property having been forcibly confiscated, and all of them 
complained of the oppression practised hy Mr. Ddémoddr. Sixty-five petitions 
dwelt on the tyranny exercised over agriculturists, and one referred to the 
violence committed upon a woman. The Collector advised the petitioners to 
return to Cambay, but as there was no guarantee that they would not on their re- 
turn be subjected to further oppression they have collected a ldkh of rupees to 
enable them to take measures for obtaining redress. They ought not to return to 
their homes until the oppressors are dismissed from office and new Karbhdris are 
appointed in their places. [The Surya Prakdsh (70) of the 6th andthe Ahmeda- 
bad Samdachdr (71) of the 10th January suggest the appointment of a commis- 
sion to enquire into the dissatisfaction prevailing among the people. The Lok 
Mitra (68), the Bombay Chronicle (65) and the Yajddn Parast (106) of the 7th 
January recommend the institution of a careful enquiry into the grievances of 
the people of Cambay. | 


The Gujarati (84) of the 7th January gives the following instances of the 
oppression practised by the officials of the Gondal 
Prefers certain complaints State, in order that the Political Agent may institute 
st the officials of the frag | 
ndal State. enquiries into them:—(1) When an enquiry was 
_ Instituted into the petition made by Joshi Ddémodar 
Manji charging Ba4wa Miya and others with having received bribes, the fact was 
brought to light that the writer of the paper was Gowardhan Keshawji, of Dhoraji, 
who was thereupon apprehended and imprisoned for a night, and Major Nutt was 
induced to take security for good behaviour in future. Gowardhan was formerly 
Wahiwdatddér of Shuwedi, but was degraded without cause, and was afterwards 
dismissed from office at the tet. of Bawa Miya. It is injustice to ask 
Gowardhan to give bail without obtaming, as required by the Criminal Code, 
evidence in proof of his bad character, and especially when the magistrate stated 
that he was a well conducted person. (2) Mr. Lalubhéi Ambdla4l, a sanadi pleader 
in the Agency Court, was the vakil of Joshi Damodar, and in order to prevent him 
» from appearing and conducting the case at Gondal he has been accused of 
* making away with the evidence in a certain murder case, so that if he appeared at 
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jondal he might be ey prehended and imprisoned. Mr. Lalubh&i accompanied 
Joshi Damodar to Bombay in order to petition Government on the subject, and 
thereupon Major Nutt was persuaded to write to Colonel Barton to cancel his 
sanad for some trifling reason, and the latter officer having called upon Lalubhéi 
to give an explanation the same has been furnished. Thus Bdéwa Miya and his 
partizans unnecessarily annoy persons who prefer complaints against them. (3) 
Although the cultivators have fallen into a wretched condition on account of 
the famine of Samvat 1934, they are called upon to pay a heavier assessment 
than is usually paid by them. They petitioned against this procedure, but 
having received no reply they have begun to give up their holdings and to 
migrate to another State. (4) Every case in which Mr. Lalubhai Ambérdm is 
a vakil is decided against the party who may have engaged him. His client is 
told to give him up, and if he does not listen to the advice he is harassed with a 
criminal charge. Jiwdidér Deshdbhdi Keshdji of Dhoraji was harassed in the 
same way, the charge brought against him being trumpery. And yet to 
please Bawa Miya his friend the Nydyddhish held that the charge of forgery 
was proved and sentenced the accused to one day’s simple imprisonment. 


The Guardt Mitra (66) of the 7th January observes that two parties have 
ae been formed in the State of Gondal, one consisting of 
; cond ei ome beg aves Hindus and the other of Mahomedans. The latter 
re ns 6 Cc : . . : 
party, being in office, exercises tyranny over the Hindus. 
“aan og x owing + Bi It is said that Major Nutt recently visited the State, 
ment to appoint a commis- but the result of the enquiries made by him into the 
sion to enquire into them. subject is not known. The people of Dhord4ji are said 
to have requested some leading men of Bombay to 
move the Bombay Government to relieve them from the oppression to which they 
have been subjected ; and Joshi Damodar has petitioned Government complaining 
of oppression. Mr. Wdmanrao -was a first class magistrate in this State, but not 
liking to court the favour of Bawa Miya and his party he has resigned his office. 
Kither through fear that Mr. Wa4manrdo might expose their misdeeds or with 
the intention of taking revenge on him for resigning his office against their wishes, 
the officials of the State are trying to harass him by instigating a person to com- 
at against his conduct. Injustice appears to have been done in the case of 
remchand Vithal of Sulté4npur. For six months an attempt was being made to 
bring some accusation against him, and when neither witnesses nor evidence 
could be had, he was placed before the Munsif for the purpose of being proceeded 
against. When the Munsif was about to release him on bail, Mr. Miya Isméel, the 
Superintendent of Police, applied for and obtained permission from the Sar 
Nydyddhish to take the accused under his custody. Attempts are made to harass 
the witnesses who gave their evidence in favour of Premchand. The Bombay 
Government ought therefore to appoint a commission to enquire into the various 
complaints preferred against the officials of the State. [The Indian Spectator (1) 
of the 7th January makes similar remarks with reference to the case of Prem- 


chand Vithal. | 
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Berar Affairs. 


In continuation of its article on “ Administrative Centralization,” reported 

; at page 36 of the Report on Native Papers for the 
ne i eS 159), oe = January 1883, bo = ine 
: 59) of the 8th instant says:—Some 10 months ago 
Se ee - the rumour was rife in legal circles that the ll 
ment of India intended a great change in our judicial administration. It was 
said that the Resident was to be relieved of his judicial functions, that the 
anomaly of two special appellate courts was to be done away with, that the 
Judicial Commissioner was to be entrusted with all the powers of a High Court, 
that the salary of the place was to be increased, and that the services of a person 
of judicial training and experience were to be secured for that place. This 
proposal if carried out would be hailed with joy by all. We are very strongly of 
opinion that the change above indicated is necessary and that for more reasons 
than one. We earnestly hope that this idea which has suggested itself to Govern- 
ment will not be allowed to be dropped. We understand that some of the 
officers who were consulted could not conceive how it could be carried out in 
-Berér. The following is a plan which will avoid the difficulties which those 
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But then the 
udge at present held by 


nk persons in Berdr who hold the like space, that 
Cause Courte are not required for the province. We would suggest that 
these Courts be abolished, that two Courts, one for West Berdr and one for East 
Berdr, be created having the powers which District Judges’ Courts have in the 
Bombay Presidency. These same Courts should-also be constituted Session Courts. 
The Deputy Commissioners should be relieved of all their civil work and this should 
be transferred to those two district Courts. The scheme we have suggested meets 
the difficulties brought forward. We venture to add that it has also the merit of 
striking at the root of the evil of administrative centralization. We have shown 
above how centralization is productive of evil consequences in the Resident's 
Court. If we descend lower and look to the Courts of the Deputy Commissioners 
we find the same evil and in an aggravated form. The Deputy Commissioner is 
the Collector of the District, the Magistrate of the District, and the District Judge. 
He is also the conduit-pipe through which the correspondence of the Deputy 
Inspectors with the Director of Public Instruction is maintained. He has to 
look to district forests and to municipalities. A person whose task is so multi- 
farious, whose attention is required to so many different matters, can certainly 
be least expected to devote proper and sufficient attention to any. The result 
of concentrating so many powers in one person is most mischievous so far as 
judicial work is concerned. The Deputy Commissioner is an executive officer 
and most of his time must be taken up by his duties as Collector of the District. 
Judicial work is comparatively neglected. In Akola, to take an example, the 
Deputy Commissioner is generally engaged from 11 to 3 in disposing of corre- 
spondence. At 3% be comes to Court. If there be any criminal case it must be 
and is attended to first. | Civil work, appellate and original, must stand over. 
Parties and witnesses must go on attending Court from day to day without doing 
anything. It is not the fault of the Deputy Commissioner that this happens ; it 
is the fault of the system. [t is the fault of those who impose upon an already 
overburdened officer a task so important as the administration of justice. 


RAOJI B. PAYGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
20th January 1883. 
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ipeeneal banks, sesbtmenh ghee: . oak 
eee of an elected Native member in the Vicoregal Lagislative 


Conuncil,,. ! 
Civil Service of India, mental and moral deterioration of “em members 
_ of the— ees eee 


inal Procedure yemarks on. t om: = PAG ¢2 eee . a 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


The Indian Spectator 4) of the 14th January, in an article headed ‘ The 
pail —— - oo ndia rag oy Fee costly Failure,” beg oe :—Bu- 
ays for @ reform im me reaucracy has taken a firm root in the Indian soil. 
oa ee ee aay selfish motives the broad lines of State 
policy have been set at nought. Between the India 

Office on one side and bureaucracy on the other, the people of this country have 
suffered grievous wrongs. It was thought that the substitution of the India 
Council for the defunct Court of Directors would effect much administrative 
and other reforms. At first the tendency was to import into the Council con- 
stitutionally trained members of independence and force of character. At any 
rate, the majority of the members composing that body were entirely free 
from official influence. This was insisted upon by Mr. Bright, who, more than 
any other British statesman, had a great deal to do with the passing of the 
first East India Bill of 1858 in the manner it was passed. But gradually as things 
began to fall into a groove and party exigencies necessitated a frequent change 
of Secretaries of State, much of the good that was expected from the Council 
began to fade. Now and then when an energetic and self-reliant Secretary 
like Lord Cranbourne or the Duke of Argyll ruled at the India Office some 
independence was shown, some grievances of the people were properly looked 
into and certain remedies suggested. But this spirit became more prominent 
on the whole owing to Parliamentary warfare, whereby Indian politics came to be 
considered from a party point of view. The chief paid less attention to grave 
Indian matters referred to him from this country for decision, and allowed 
all general matters to be settled by his Council, with this effect that Indian 
politics were decided according to the views of those who had a preponder- 
ance in the Council. And as long as there remained at the board men of 
such sterling independence as Sir Erskine Perry, the bureaucrats were opposed 
with a zeal and energy for which we may now look in vain. The disinterest- 
edness of a Councillor like Sir Erskine went a great way to modify the final 
decisions of the Council. If his opinion was not always carried out, at any 
rate it was respected. But for the last few years vacancies in the Council have 
been filled in a manner to give every well-meaning friend of India cause for 
dissatisfaction if not for alarm, and to-day we see the Council packed full of elder- 
ly Anglo-Indian officials. This state of affairs is prejudicial to Indian interests. 
The Council, instead of being a fairly impartial guide to the Secretary of State, 
has become a misleading entity. In all fairness it ought to be an impartial re- 
presentative exponent of the views of officials on one side and of non-officials on 
the other. It is unnecessary to call attention to the fact that it is now made up 
of persons who did not a little mischief to the people in this country when in 
power, as for instance General Strachey who may be called the very embodiment 
of despotism. Save Sir Barrow Ellis and perhaps Sir Ashley Eden and Sir 
William Muir, we do not know of any other Councillor who has at heart 
the interests of the people of India. Is it a wonder then if the Council asa 
body fails at this eventful juneture in Indian politics and finance, when we have 
entered on a new path of administrative reforms, to represent the true opinion 
prevalent in the country? At the present moment we hear that the majority 
of the Council is strongly opposed to the scheme of local self-government as 
inaugurated by Lord Ripon. The bureaucracy in the country which has been 


constrained in obedience to imperial orders to accept the scheme is working - 


up the demi-gods who sit at the Council board in Westminster. Its views are 
lustily re-echoed there. Have the Indians true friends in the Council to oppose 
their sinister influence? Unfortunately for us Lord Hartington is transferred. 
A Secretary of State of strong views has been replaced by another whose 
interest in India is not of the strongest and whose experience may be said to be 
nil. Let us earnestly hope that Lord Kimberley may not grudge us the boon 
which a far-sighted statesman has conferred on the people. Again in matters 
of finance the India Office members are anything but progressive. Home char- 
ges are so great that they have been repeatedly taken exception to. Jobberies 
of all sorts are carried out in stores, contract, freight and other matters. The 
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india Office people view with disfavour the policy of private enterprise, for it 
strikes at the root of patronage. Thus jobbery and patronage, or rather the 
abuse Of patronage, which once so scandalized the reign of the Court of Di- 
rectors and which Mr. Bright denounced in no measured terms for years together, 
may again prosper. So that what we now see is simply this—a substitution 
of one set of despots for another. To render the Council truly representative 
should be the endeavour of all Natives interested in the progress of local self- 
government. Let all India take up the subject. In the reform of the consti- 
tution of the India Council will in a measure lie their future hopes of self- 
government. It may not be generally known that all save four out of the 
existing members of the India Council are in the receipt of a pension paid from 
the Tadien revenues in addition to the ordinary salary drawn also from Indian 
revenues as members of Council; and it is obviously a grievous mistake to 
suppose that a body of fifteen, twelve of whom are ex-officials belonging to the 
most favoured sections of officialism and of whom eleven are State pensioners, 
is, has been in times past, or ever will be .atrue representative of Indian 
opinion. Officialism has been the bane of India, and unless it is exterminated 
from the chief Council of control there can be no hope of any genuine reform 
in this country. Imagine in this nineteenth century a House of Commons con- 
sisting of 570 ex-officials of the voting classes, the aristocracy and the 
squirearchy, of whom 482 were drawing pensions from the State, and only a 
modest troop of 88 independent members, and say if such would be a true 
representative of present opinion in England. And yet twelve State pension- 
ers in a body of fifteen representing officialism pretend to guide the Secretary 
of State on behalf of the twenty millions of India by passing off their own 
opinions as the public opinion of the masses ! 


The Indu Prakdsh (8) of the 15th January congratulates the people of 
India on the appointment of Lord Kimberley as the 


Comments on the appoints Secretary of State for India. Lord Hartington though 


ment of Lord Kimberley as 


Secretary of State for India. shes f clever did not take any interest in Indian affairs 
| an 


was in the habit of throwing his work on his 

subordinates. This led to a great delay in the settlement of many important 
matters relating to India. Itis a matter of satisfaction that the ‘portfolio of 
the India Office has been transferred to other hands. Lord Kimberley is known 
to be very hardworking and can also exact work from his subordinates. The 
present Viceroy has in view many administrative reforms, and it requires a 
very sharp Secretary of State to ensure their prompt introduction. There are 
various matters requiring the earnest attention of Government, and prominent 
among these are the admission of Natives to important posts in the public 
service, the establishment of the competitive Civil Service in India, reduction in 
the present administrative expenditure, encouragement of indigenous arts and 
industries, &c. Lord Ripon has begun to keenly appreciate the benefits of re- 
forms in these directions, and if Lord Kimberley were to share that appreciation 
half of the proposed work might be considered as accomplished. It is a matter 
of regret however that the new Secretary will take at least four or five years 
before he can take such an interest in Indian affairs, and it will then be time 
for him to be employed somewhere else. The succeeding Secretary will then 
be as inexperienced as ever. As a remedy for this anomaly the Indu Prakdsh 
suggests that the post of Secretary of State for India should be conferred on the 
most competent of the retired Governors and Governors General of India. The 
necessity of any time being wasted by the new comer for securing a due appre- 
ciation of the importance of the work and the nature of the duties will thus be 
avoided. Such Secretaries will naturally have the courage of their opinions and 
will not have to look to their Councillors for help. By inaugurating such a 
policy a world of good will be done to India, and England will have discharged 
one of its important duties to this country. If the present Viceroy is ever ap- 
pointed the Secretary of State for India there is every reason to expect that 
this country will immensely benefit by the appointment. Such a course is not 
likely to be prejudicial to the cause of England, and it behoves the Prime 

~ Minister to try the experiment, 
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Referring to thé views ing the system of land revenue assessment pre- 
vailing in the Deccan propounded by Mr. Lee-Warner 
Bp on Me — “- i pysme note on the pn the Indu Prakésh 8) 
presen’ of the 15th January says:—The view taken b 

io of land revenue assess 4.4. Warner is purel “one-sidbd. We do ait deny 
that the amount of assessment levied under the 
resent system is less than that levied in former times. But we ask, has there 
eee no change in the circumstances? Has the productiveness of the soil 
remained undeteriorated ? Is the rainfall as regular as it was before? Is 
there under the present régime the same freedom as regards the use of forest 
produce for réb and other agricultural purposes and the same facilities for 
grazing cattle as once existed ? Does the principle of proportionate assessment 
based on the degrees of productiveness of the soil, which proved a safeguard 
against the ryots running into debt for the satisfaction of the Government 
demand, find any favour with the present administration? No. There are none 
of the above redeeming features to the present system, and if due allowance is 
made for the conveniences which existed in former times the fact stands in bold 
relief that the present assessment is much heavier than that formerly prevail- 
ing. As a corroboration of the assertion that the present assessment is moderate 
is quoted the smallness of the pressure required for the realization of the land 
revenue. But on this subject the opinion of European officers must be accept- 
ed with great caution. The patels and kulkarnis are the only officers who can 
speak with any amount of accuracy on this subject, and next to them the mdmlat- 
dirs. But these officers are generally averse to carry to the ears of their 
superiors any difficulties that they may have experienced in collecting land 
revenue lest they should be declared incompetent to manage the duties 
entrusted tothem. In fine, the higher officers are generally in the dark as to the 
real state of the masses and as to the inconveniences caused to them by Gov- 
ernment measures, and their judgment on such matters is formed from appear- 
ances merely. The same may be said of the tours of inspection undertaken 
by Sir Richard Temple in the districts affected by famine and of the results of 
their examination recorded by the celebrated Famine Commission. ‘The labour 
of the Education Commission also may follow suit. Such attempts at ascer- 
taining the grievances of the masses, though well meant, turn out fruitless being 
misdirected for want of proper information regarding the real eircumstances. So 
long as this state of things continues there is very little chance of any good 
resulting to the people from such undertakings. These subjects should engage 
the attertion of able but independent Natives and their utterances will prove 
of great value. If the Government are at all anxious to possess accurate and 
trustworthy information regarding the condition of the peasantry they should 
try to secure it direct from jthe sufferers without any official medium, and 
measures for the amelioration of their condition should be subsequently con- 


sidered. From the information in our possession we are at present able to say © 


that in many districts the land assessment is too heavy for the present depress- 
ed condition of the cultivator. Mr. Lee-Warner seems to argue that if the 
peasant’s occupation was not paying he would not pursue it. But the fallacy 
of this argument would be apparent if we considered the general tendency of 
human nature to continue in the accustomed groove as far as possible. It is to 
be hoped that the Government will take this subject into their earnest consider- 
ation and will not allow their judgment to be warped by the optimist views of 
their official advisers. 


Referring to the same subject the Jdéme Jamshed (87) of the 18th January 
ne , says:—Dr. Hunter is strongly of opinion that the 
Oriticises Mr. Lee-Warner’s poverty and the present wretched condition of the 
mote on the Bombay land D ee . | ‘ 
revenue system. eccan agriculturist are mainly attributable to the 
oppressive method of collecting the land revenue 
assessment. Mr. Lee-Warner, on the other hand, states that the Deccan 
eee ag is generally happy, that his holding is a very valuable property, that 
e can easily pay the land tax from his earnings and can even save for future 


contingencies, and that his happy condition is the result of an agreeable sys- 


tem of land revenue assessment. We know very well what weight to attach to 
the views thus propounded by Mr. Lee-Warner, inasmuch as they clash not 


only with the opinions entertained by men of Sir Williat Wedderburn and 
Dr. Hunter’s eminence but with those of the eelebrated Famine Commission. This 
Commission has given a very miserable picture of the Deccan cultivator, and we 
feel confident that the Supreme. Government will treat the opinion of an inexperi- 
enced officer like Mr. Lee-Warner with silent contempt. If however any proof 
were required regarding the misery of the Deccan agriculturist, there is no better 
plan than to appoint a commifsion to enquire into the subject or to depute 
competent persons to ascertain the real state of things. Mr. Lee-Warner further 
asserts that the agriculturists in British territory are better off than those in al- 
jenated villages. He almost admits it as a self-evident truth, but it would have 
been better if he had backed up his assertion by some statistical data. We cannot 
make ourselves believe that the British ryots are better off than the Indmdars’ 
tenants, but even supposing they are, it cannot be denied that the former have 
not the privilege enjoyed by the latter oy which they can resort to the civil 
courts in cases of dispute with their landlord. It is true that Indmdars and other 
landholders sometimes try to rack-rent their tenants; but if the latter demur 
to pay the rent demanded recourse is had to the civil court for the settlement 
of the dispute, and if the court is satisfied of the unreasonableness of the demand 
the Indmd4r is made to moderate it. ‘The Zamindéri system has of course 
some defects, but they are not calculated to inflict so much hardship on the 

eople as Mr. Lee-Warner supposes. Persons of greater experience than Mr. 

ee- Warner have ascertained by personal enquiries that the agriculturists in 
alienated villages live a more comfortable life than those in the British 
territories. Landholders show mercy to their tenants in times of un- 
favourable seasons, which the British Government seldom does. The Indm- 
dirs’ tenants may in some cases have to pay a heavier land tax than the ryots 
in British territory, but they are seldom evicted for default in the payment of 
their instalments. Can Mr. Lee-Warner assert that the process of eviction is not 
followed in the British territory ? The system of assessment prevailing in the 
Bombay Presidency is certainly not so objectionable as the mode of collecting 
revenue. If the system is properly worked it is sure to produce good results, 
but under the régime of the present Revenue Department there is no chance of 
its achieving even partial success. Either impelled by a solicitude to increase 
the Government revenue or being influenced by the belief that the Deccan 
agriculturists are well off, the revenue officials try to tax the poorryot beyond 
his capacity, and it is certain that so long as this state of things continues there 
will be no end to the miseries and complaints of the agricultural classes. The 
fact of the intreduction of the Bombay land revenue system into Berdr and 
Mysore cannot justify the assumption that the system is generally very satis- 
factory. The system in itself may be good, but those who are entrusted with 
its working have by their folly brought it into ill odour. The successful 
working of the system in Berar and Mysore may be attributed to the prudence 
of the authorities there, but this circumstance does not necessitate the inference 
that it can be a success even here under different conditions. 


The Bombay Chronicle (65) of the 14th January makes a summary of Mr. 

Lee-Warner’s note on the Bombay land revenue 

Concurs in the remarks system, and observes that the facts and figures cited 

ee had eae ic hae 55 by him refute several of the serious allegations made 

bor system. ’ by Dr. Hunter at the second reading of the Bill 

to amend the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 

in condemnation of the revenue system and its working. Mr. Lee-Warner’s 

statements will tend considerably to shake the view regarding the baneful 
influence of the system on the condition of the cultivators. 


In an article headed ‘‘ An Important Concession,” the Dnydn Prakdsh (7) 

of the 18th January says:—The Government of the 

Makes remarks on thecon- noble Marquis of Ripon has given another very im- 

cession recently allowed to portant earnest of its sincere and unfeigned desire to 
the people of Bengal of elect- Ah "ar 

ing a member for the Vice- Concede the political privilege of self-government to 

regal Legislative Council. the millions of India, if such an earnest were at all 


wanted in the case of so large minded and honest an 


administrator. The tenure of office of one of the Bengal Native members 
‘1 the Viceregal Legislative Council is drawing to a close, and it is now 
definitively announced that the Government of India have in view of the forth- 
coming vacancy requested the two great landholders’ associations in the 
Bengal Presidency—the British Indian Association of Calcutta and the Behar 
Landholders’ Association—to recommend the name of a fitting successor to the 
retiring member. It is also announced that the associations named above 
have recommended the Honourable Kritodas Pal, Rai Bahadur, OC. I. E., the 
editor of the Hindu Patriot of Calcutta, for the distinguished honour of ree 
presentin Bengal in the Viceregal Legislative Council. A more fitting selec- 
tion could not have been made. The honourable and distinguished journalist 
has well merited the high honour now conferred upon him, and his selection 
for the honour is a very high compliment to the Native Press of India of which 
he is the acknowledged head. His selection at any time would have been 
happy, but at the present juncture it is peculiary appropriate, because during 
the course of the current year an important measure,—we are alluding to the 
Bengal Rent Bill,—is coming on for discussion in the Viceregal Legislative 
Council. The Bengal Rent Bill is a measure which, it is feared, will prejudi- 
cially affect to a very great degree the status and interests of the great zamin- 
dars or landholders of Bengal, who are the very back-bone of the prosperity 
of the senior Presidency, and which, as a necessary consequence and acorollar 
as it were of the former result, will also prejudicially affect the interests of the 
ryots in whose interests to all appearances the measure is professed to be 
taken. The nomination of non-official or, as they are termed, additional 
members of the Viceregal and the local Legislative Councils has been by an 
Act of Parliament vested in the hands of the several Governments and the 
formal substitution of election for nomination cannot be thought of until the 
Act of Parliament is in the first instance amended. It will be thus seen that 
whatever the leanings and inclinations of the noble Marquis of Ripon on the 
subject,—and there can be no doubt as to what those leanings and inclinations 
are in the face of so many unmistakeable proofs,—His Lordship is powerless 
for inaugurating any formal bold departure from the existing practice. An 
amendment in the existing Act of Parliament cannot be thought of at present, 
for the difficulties in the way of the enactment are great and many, though 
it is now more clear than ever that such a departure in the existing practice 
must be inaugurated at no very distant date. In the meantime, however, 
so far as lies within the power of an individual statesman of broad views 
and generous sympathies, a good beginning has been made by the noble Marquis 
of Ripon probably with the concurrence of his advisers both here and in England. 
If for the present,—we mean for some time to come,—the same practice is fol- 
lowed in every case by the Government of India and by the subordinate local 
Governments who are allowed the appendage of « Legislative Council, a great 
advance will have been made towards the final solution of an important question 
of reform in the domestic administration of India. A non-official member 
of the Supreme Legislative Council or of the Presidential Legislative Council 
has no sinecure post ; he must be one in whom the people whom he is supposed 
to representand whose interests he is supposed to guard must feel confidence, even 
though he may be in all other respects qualified for the post. And what more 
ludicrous exhibition can be conceived than that of the Government thrusting 
upon the people as their representative a person or poroee who are not only 
conspicuous by the utter absence of intelligence and ability, but who do not 
even possess their confidence. Lest we may be misunderstood we must empha- 
tically disown the slightest intention on our part of insinuating even most 
distantly that the Government makes such nominations deliberately and with 
a set purpose. We are willing to admit that the want of correct and reliable 
information is at least the principal if not the sole cause of such appointments. 
Be that however as it may, we trust in conclusion that the subordinate 
Presidential Governments will have the goodness to follow the noble and 
generous example set to them by the Government of India. [The Mahrdtta (2) 
and the Lok Mitra (68) of the 14th January make similar remarks. | 


* The Vidnydn Vilds (104) for January says that the people of India cannot 
sufficiently thank the Viceroy for the broad lines of 
Boar ~ vg a — reforms he has laid down for the amelioration of their 
ra oc condition. It will not be incorrect to say that the 

administration of the present Viceroy finds no parallel 


ndian history. When the noble Marquis assumed the reins of government 
eae that Lord Lytton had left to him the legacy of Afghan complications, 
but having by the dint of his energy and zeal settled those affairs he set about 
‘1 earnest to introduce changes into the domestic administration of the country. 
He began his work with the repeal of the Vernacular Press Act, and backed up 
this step by adopting measures for the dissemination ~—s the press of inform- 
ation regarding all proposed legislation with the view of eliciting the opinion 
of the public before any measures were passed into a law. Practical effect has 
been given to this intention by the distribution among the press of copies of the 
project for the establishment of agricultural banks in the Deccan with the 
opinions of the Members of Council thereon. It has hitherto been the practice 
to realize the full amount of Government revenue even in times of bad crops, 
and for this purpose Revenue Officers had recourse to the confiscation of all the 
property of the cultivator; but His Excellency has put an end to the hardship 
consequent on such measures by directing wholesale or partial remissions of 
land revenue assessment and ordering postponement of collection according to 
the yield of the crops. He has refused to sanction the enactment of the Mhowra 
Bill out of commiseration for the misery of the people who use the flowers as 
their food during a portion of the year. He has stimulated Native industries 
by directing as far as practicable the use of indigenous articles of store in all 
public offices. He reduced the tax on salt and entered his emphatic protest 
against the cost of the Indian contingent of the Egyptian Expedition being 
thrown on India. He has instituted an enquiry into the defects of the present 
system of education, and has appointed a commission for making suggestions on 
the subject. To crown all he has launched the scheme of local self-government 
with the view of giving a practical training to the people in the management 
of their own affairs. In conclusion, the writer exhorts the Indian public to 
show themselves worthy of the consideration shown to them by the noble 
Viceroy and to spare no pains in furthering the cause of the reforms so gener- 
ously inaugurated by the Marquis. They should also try to encourage His Ex- 
cellency in his noble undertakings by embodying their appreciation of his doings 
in a sort of monument and thus immortalizing the name of the Viceroy in this 
country. [The A’rya Dnydén Vardhak (82) for the month of Paush, Samvat 1939, 
expresses similar sentiments. | 


The Prabhdkar (44) of the 18th January expresses its entire sympathy 
with the movement for presenting a memorial to the 
Expresses sympathy with Empress of India praying for an extension of the 


the movement for presenting | . , 
ak tc oe a> on of the Viceroy’s office. Lord Ripon has already 


extension of the Viceroy’s imaugurated many administrative changes on a grand 
term of office. scale and some are still:in contemplation. These 

| reforms are not only beneficial to the interests of this 
country but are calculated to strengthen the relations between England and 
India. To bring them to a successful issue will require patient labour for a 
considerable period, and no one else than their originator can be expected to 
develop them with a paternal solicitude. The Marquis of Ripon has gained a 
name for being a benefactor of the Indian people, and there is nothing un- 
natural in the latter endeavouring to secure for him a longer term of office. 
[The Ddtardun (80) of the 18th January expresses a similar wish. } 


The Ddtardun (80) of the 18th January says that while the blissful and 
alee alate glorious policy of Lord Ripon has caused universal 
et oe ae eee - joy, the Conservative papers of England have begun 
ers of England regarding 0 raise an outcry against it. This tone of the Con- 
Ripon’s administration servative newspapers is attributable to their selfishness, — 
is attributable to selfish for their attacks are dictated more by party spirit than 
mowves. by a regard for truth. How can they afford to look 
with equanimity on the fact that while Lord Lytton, who represented their party, 
earned discredit and disgrace by his administration of India, Lord Ripon should 
acquire popula $e and engage the affection of the natives of this country P 
The people of India ought to view this burst of party feeling with pity and 
notewith anger. ~ | 


The Prabhdkar (44) of the 19th J repel | does not think that the public 

ine will place much reliance on the glowing remarks re- 

ar — garding the general condition of the Presidency 

| embodied in the Bombay Administration Report for 

1881-82. The observations regarding the removal of restrictions on trade 

evidently refer to the remission of import duty on piece-goods. This measure 

has not only been not productive of any good tothe Indian trade, but has been 

highly prejudicial to its interests and for this the people are very sorry. It has 

been many a time represented that the removal of the duty levied in England 

on silver and other metals imported into that country from India will result in 

an immense benefit to the latter, but the cry has been persistently ignored. 

Government have made no allusion in the Report to the loss by unfavourable 

rates of exchange. This country has to pay annually four krors of rupees to 

England on account of Home charges and loss by exchange, and it is very 

strange that Government should not have taken any measures to prevent the 
loss. ; 


The Lok Mitra (68) of the 14th January observes that the people of the 
Thana and Kolaba districts complain of the hardship 
Observes that the grievan- caused by the strict operation of the forest laws, and it 
oes of the people of Théna cannot be said that their grievances are imaginary. 
and Koléba deserve to be letnte af th : ; 
sefeehaed. omplaints of the severity with which these stringent 
laws are sought to be enforced are gradually waxing 
louder. Not long ago the Mitrd reported the proceedings of a monster meeting 
held at Thana to memorialise the Viceroy against the hardships to which they 
were subjected by some recent rules issued by the Collector under orders from 
the Local Government by virtue of the powers conferred by the Forest Act, 
and the inhabitants of Alibég have followed suit. On Sunday last a meeting 
attended by over 2,000 men was held at Alibdg, at which it was resolved to take 
_ steps to petition the Government to relieve the people from the oppression of the 
recent forest rules and to raise the funds necessary for the purpose. It is 
impossible not to sympathise with a movement of this kind in which large 
numbers of poor people feel constrained to join. The mere fact of so many 
people from distant parts of the country combining to take the only action open 
to them shows that the rules against which they complain tell heavily on them. 
It was resolved at the meeting to appeal to the Collector in the first instance, and 
in the event of his declining to grant them the relief prayed for, to move the 
Government of Bombay. Itis feared, however, that it will be necessary for the 
people to lay their complaints before the Viceroy. The rules in question owe 
their promulgation to the Local Government, the Collector acting merely as 
their instrument, and to judge from the general disinclination of the Govern- 
ment to reconsider their decisions, however hasty or ill-advised, it is idle to 
expect that the representations on this subject will meet with the consideration 
they deserve. By all means let abuses be corrected and the rights of Govern- 
meut protected, but let not the people be oppressed by extreme and injudicious 
severity in matters so vitally affecting them. [The Yajddéa Parast (106) of the 
same date expresses similar sentiments. } 


The Belgaum Samdchér (16) of the 15th January, referring to the memorial 
recently submitted to Government by the inhabitants 
Remarks on the inconve-. of Ratndgiri on the subject of the inconveniences 


niences caused by the closure , 
af mucin Gel pestere caused by the closure of salt-works and pasture 


grounds in Ratnagiri. grounds, says:—The hardship caused by the stoppage 
of the manufacture of salt is too manifest to require 
any comment. Salt is one of the necessaries of life to the rich as well as 
to the poor, and the cry about its dearness is one of long standing. Its ma- 
nufacture afforded employment to thousands of labourers, and it was the life 
of the traffic by pack bullocks formerly carried on between the ghdts and the 
Konkan, Traders above the ghdts used to bring different commodities to the 
Konkan on bullocks and carried back salt. This natural means of intercourse 
proved you advantageous to the Konkan, which cannot produce any articles 
‘necessary for the subsistence of the people. Since the manufacture of salt at 
Ratadgiri has been stopped there has been no inducement left for up-coun 
traders to carry on their dealings with the people in the Konkan, and even if 


they are now continued the articles brought are of necessity sold at higher rates 
on account of the double charges of carri Another pernicious effect of the 

resent scarcity of salt is the increase in the number of lepers in the district. 

eople use less salt than is necessary for purposes of sates} health, and this 
is assigned as the cause of the more extensive prevalence of leprosy in Ratné- 
giri than in other districts. Government have lately begun to show much 
concern regarding the treatment of this disease, but it 1s very strange that they 
should not have yet been able to strike at the root of the evil. Taxes are 
levied both in England and India for administrative purposes. The burden in 
the case of the former country falls heavily on' the richer classes and lightly 
on the poorer classes. I[n india however the case is quite the contrary, as 
the poorer classes feel the pressure of taxes the most. With reference to the 
second portion of the prayer, viz. that regarding pasture grounds, the Samdchdr 
observes that it is not the complaint of the people of Ratndgiri only but of the 
whole district. Before the introduction of the revenue survey many tracts 
of land were allotted for grazing purposes, and this accounts in a great 
measure for the attention formerly paid by people to the breeding of cattle 
that used to be fed on grass six months in the year without any expense to 
the owner. The survey however has made such grazing lands very scarce. 
All village lands have been numbered and given for agricultural purposes, a 
portion being nominally set apart as the common pasture poet | It is a 
matter of regret however that the portion thus set apart is as useless as if it 
were not allotted for the purpose, inasmuch as its rocky nature prevents the 
growth of grass thereon. If the Government cherish the interests of the poor 
at their heart, they will do better to show more substantial liberality by allot- 
ting tracts of such land as will fulfil their object, for the use of the village 
cattle. But if they have not the courage to make a sacrifice of revenue in 
this behalf they may recoup themselves from the local funds, 


The Lok Mitra (68) of the 14th January observes that the resolution of the 
Government of India directing the issue of duty-free 


Observes that the resolu- 
tion of the Government of 
India to allow the use of duty- 


free salt for certain manufac- 
turing and agricultural pur- 
poses is not likely to be taken 
advantage of on account of 
the restriction imposed on its 
nse. 


salt for industrial and agricultural purpuses has been 
hedged round with so many restrictions that the re- 
mission of duty will scarcely be regarded as a con- 
cession, and there will be no matter for-surprise if no 
attemptis made by manufacturers toavail themselves of 
the privilege. The Government of India propose that 
a preventive department shall be maintained, at the 


expense of the manufactarers, to guard against the 
possible loss to the Government from the subsequent illicit use of the salt 
for unauthorized purposes. The expense of keeping this establishment will 
counterbalance any advantage which the manufacturers may expect to 
derive from the proposed remission of salt duty, but even if a margin of 
rofit be left, the vexation and annoyance of supervision by Government officers 
is so great that those concerned will decline to take savantaye of the con- 
cession. ‘The extreme severity with which the salt and dbkdri laws are 
administered is a subject of general comment, and it is too much to expect that 
in the face of such an evil the manufacturers will come forward to avail them- 
selves ofa paltry gain. If the Local Government could manage to prescribe the 
strength and cost of an establishment within moderate bounds, and arrange 
that the parties concerned should not be put to unnecessary trouble, the exemp- 
tion might be availed of and the object of the Indian Government attained 
in a great measure. [The Surat Akhbdr (69) of the 15th January says that 
no great advantage will accrue to the natives of this country from the opera- 
tion of this resolution as long as salt is not made as cheup as it is in England. 
Fishermen ought also to receive the boon conferred by the new resolution. | 


The Daivadnyd Dipika (19) of the 10th January, while referring to the 
movement set on foot by Sir William Wedderburn for 
the establishment of an organ of vernacular papers 
with the object of facilitating a knowledge of their 
views by the English authorities, observes that it will 
be better if the practice formerly observed of distri- 
buting the Government Reports on Native Papers to 


Proposes the distribution 
of the Government weekly 
Reports on Native Papers to 
the vernacular and English 


press, 
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yla journalists is renewed with the modification that the privilege 
rtended to all English, Anglo-Indian and vernacular newspapers. 


some 
shoul | 
Such a step 


will lead to grea 
ing his summaries, and will furnish the 


ter care age observed by the Reporter in prepar- 
itors with an opportunity of seeing if 


their utterances have been wrperas placed before Government, and if not of 
taking timely measures in that behalf. 


The Khdndesh Vaibhav (33)of the 12th J anuary approves of the scheme 


Does not approve of the 
limit of age in the new 
scheme for encouraging @ 
study of practical engineer- 
ing by the members of the 
Public Works Department. 


recently set on foot for encouraging the acquisition 
of a practical and technical knowledge of engineering 
among the members of the Public Works Department, 
but observes that the Government of Jndia have 
not done well in prescribing a limit to the age of 
“ candidates desiring to take advantage of the 
scheme. | : 


The Mahdrdshtrd Mitrd (37) of the 18th January states that great injustice 


Complains of the injustice 
caused to criminals by being 
sent away from Satdra be- 
fore the period for appeal 
expires. 


is caused to criminals committed to the Sdtdra Jail 
by their being sent to join the convict gangs employ- 
ed on the irrigational works in progress at Rajewadi 
before the expiration of the period allowed for present. 
ing appeals. Itis the duty of Government to afford 
all possible facilities to prisoners for enabling them 


to take the necessary steps against the sentences passedon them, but the circum- 
stance of their being transferred from the Sdétdra Jail has the contrary effect. 
Similar injustice is also caused by the transfer of convicts who have appealed 


but have not known the 


decisivin of the higher authorities. In the case of such 


authorities ordering the release of any prisoners, the latter are not in a position 
to take early advantage of the order, and are thus kept in unlawful confinement 
for the time the order takes to reach the Superintendent of the gang. It is to 
be hoped that Government will be convinced of the injustice thus caused and 


will take measures to prevent it. 
The Mahdrdshird Mitrd (37) of the 18th January requests the attention 


Complains of the unsafe 
condition of the bridge across 
the river Mand in the Patan 
Tdéluka of the Satara Collec- 


torate. 


of the authorities to the unsafe condition-of the bridge 
constructed across the river Mand for the use of the 
inhabitants of Chanphal in Patan Téluka of the Sétara 
Colleetorate. The construction has from the beginning 
been very defective, and danger to the lives of the 


passengers was always expected. Recently the middle arch of the bridge has 
fallen and a horse with its rider has narrowly escaped a fall into the river. 
This bridge is used morning and evening by boys attending the school, and it 
is therefore very desirable that instead of the breach only being repaired the 
whole bridge should be reconstructed at the cost of the Local Funds before the 
setting in of the monsoon. Otherwise the safety of many lives will be jeopar- 


dized. 


The Kesari (32) of 


Expresses disapproval of 
the proposal to. invest the 
Judge of the Poona Small 
Cause Court with higher 
powers. 


the 16th January states that the Judge of the Court of 
Small Causes at Poona has preferred an application 
for. being invested with powers to decide suits for 
laims up to 1,000 rupees, and it is reported that the 
- First Class Subordinate Judge at the same place has 
expressed an opinion that the work of his Court will 


eatly diminish by the grant of such powers. The usual number of suits for 
claims between 500 and 1,000 rupees in the district of Poona is 150 to 175, of 
which 60 to 70 suits are filed in the Subordinate Judge’s Court at Poona during 


the course of a year. 


If this information is correct, it is not very clear what 


appreciable reduction will take placein the work of the Subordinate Judge's 

urt by the transfer of such a small number of suits. Besides there are three 
Subordinate Judges working at Poonaand it cannot reasonably be asserted that 
the work is still very heavy. Asthe decisions of the Court of Small Causes 


will be final in the cases adverted to, it is not proper that the Judge should be . 


invested with the powers asked for. [The Mahrdtta (2) of the 14th J anuary 
makes similar remarks. | ig 
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correspondent of the Vengurla Vritt (61) of the 11th January, writing 
, from Anjarla in my Ratndgiri District, gives an 
| Con as i oo account of a meeting held there for adopting measures 
ial mn Ee for reporting to Government the extensive prevalence 
of cattle-disease in that village which has had the effect of depriving the 
‘nhabitants of almost all their cattle, 


The Yajdén Parast (106) of the 14th January observes that for a long time 
past persons who exerted themselves in‘ furthering 
Approves of the new no- nuyblic welfare and advancement were excluded from 
ppercy og — Lenoaie in the gift of Government because co | would 
oe J not condescend to curry favour with the authorities, 
while worthless persons were favoured. Among such honours were the Fellow- 
ship of the Bombay University and the office of Justice of the Peace. The 
consequence of the indiscriminate bestowal of these high honours was that their 
value was lowered in public estimation. Itis however gratifying that in this 
year’s nomination of new Fellows of the University Government have appointed 
worthy persons who ought to have received the honour long before this. There 
is not @ single person in this list to whose appointment any objection can be 
raised. 


The Gujardti (84) of the 14th January observes that in 1864 Mr. 
Ob; Nandshankar Tuljdshankar wrote a historical novel 
jects to certain changes , a rr . ° 
‘being made in the booken- entitled “ Karanghelo,” and sold its copy-right to the 
titled “Karanghelo,” thecopy- Educational Department. Three years ago some 
right of which belongs tothe (Christian missionaries objected to the book being 
Educational Department. ineluded in the school series, because it contained 
allusions to ghosts, to the practice of sati, to love affairs and other so-called 
objectionable matters. The missionaries therefore suggested that the portions 
of the book treating of the above subjects should beexpunged. The Director of 
Public Instruetion thereupon appointed a cummittee to report upon this book, 
but asthe majority of the members were missionaries it was decided that the objee- 
tionable parts should be taken out. The author of the book was asked to perform 
this work, and it was intimated that if he did not du it the book would be 
reprinted after the necessary omissions. ‘The author refused to do this work 
and the Direetor has set to the work of revising the book as advised by the 
committee. It ought to be remarked however that the objections brought forward 
by the missionaries are frivolous. The work is a tale of the 14th century when 
the practice of satz or self-immolation prevailed extensively, and it would not 
be right to deny a place to the description of such practices in the book. The 
most entertaining portions of the book are those to which objection has been 
taken, and if those portions are taken out the book will lose all attraction. 
As it is, the book has not produced bad impressions on young minds, and ought 
to be allowed to remain in its present form. Moreover the purchaser of a 
copy-right has no authority during the lifetime of the author to modify the 
text against the wishes of the latter, 


The Bakul (15) of the 14th January refers to the recent letter to the London 
Times from its Bombay correspondent regarding the 
Remarks on the question mental and moral deterioration of the members of the 


of the meuta] and moral dete- ° os ; te F : 
vlna ak ib tnliiem Chel Indian Civil Service, and ridicules the idea entertained 


Service by the present faulty by the correspondent that the deterioration has been 
system of examination. the result of the variety of subjects introduced into the 
. curriculum of the Civil Service Examination and the 
system of cramming resorted to by candidates for satisfying the difficult tests. 
This is indeed g very skilful trick for secaring the abolition of the examination 
and preparing the way for selection by patronage. It is to be hoped that this 
subject will receive the attention it deserves. It is of paramount importance 
that the Government should hereafter strive to import into the higher services 
men of superior calibre and greater learning to ensure a satisfactory adminis. 
. fration of the intricate new scheme. 


The Jame Jamshed (87) of the 15th January 


Recommends that the 
empowered to int dele: 
tes to the Parsi Matrimoni- 


observes that the work of 


selecting delegates for the Pérsi Matrimonial Court 
at Poona being entrusted to the Sessions Judge of 
that station appointments are sometimes not very 
happy. The Judge is not much to blame in the 


matter, as he is not well acquainted with the Parsi 
community of the place. It is desirable therefore that 
the work should be entrusted to that community. 


e Court of that station. 


A'bkdri. 


The Kaisar-i-Hind (89) of the 14th January observes that the present 
ébkari policy of Government and the manner of work- 
ing it cause great hardship to the people. After 
giving some of the details of the working, the Kaisar 
remarks that competition among the farmers serves 
to raise the amount of revenue contracted for to an enormous degree, and this 
increase in revenue leads the officials to represent to Government that an enhance- 
ment in the cong on liquor does not produce any inconvenience to its consumers. 
The contractor having beret to pay an enormous amount for the contract, he 
adulterates liquor, uses false measures, and resorts to other shifts to annoy his vil- 
lage neighbours in order to reimburse himself. He keeps in his service several 
persons to keep a sharp look out on the surreptitious distillation of liquor. Being 
generally a rich individual, numerous poor people are under obligations to him, 
and they give him every possible information on the subject. The interests of 
the contractor and of the A’bkdri Department being coincident, they work 
together for the detection and suppression of illicit distillation. The oppressive 
A'bkéri Act, the sharp contractor and the wilful inspectors thus working together 
sometimes tyrannize over the poor people. — 


The Gujardti (84) of the 14th January says that by the appointment of 
the commission to enquire into the extent of illicit 
distillation of liquor from mbhowra flowers the 


Describes the evil effects 
of the working of the A’bkéri 


Act. 


Disapproves of the appoint- 


ment of the commission to 
enquire into the illicit distil- 
lation of liqnor from Mhowra 
blossoms. 


Bombay Government intend to convince the Gov- 
ernment of India of their indiscretion in havin 
rejected the bill on the subject, and to show that so 


long as the Mhowra Billis not enacted into a law 
surreptitious distillation of liquor will continue unchecked. The persistence 
shown in this matter by the Honourable Mr. Ashburner may one day be 
crowned with success, and the long dreaded misery. of such a legislative measure 


may be brought on the people. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 14th January says :—It is strange that the 


Says that a Native gentle- 
man ought to have been 
appointed a member of the 
committee nominated to in- 
quire into the causes of illicit 
distillation of liquor in the 
Thana and Kolaba districts. 


committee appointed by the local authorities to in- 
quire into the causes of illicit distillation of liquor 
in Thadna and Koldba and to suggest preventive 
remedies is entirely composed of official members. 
We respectfully ask why it should not have on its 
board at least one non-official member. A Native 


gentleman familiar with the wants and requirements 


of these districts would have proved a valuable accession to the strength of the 
committee as it at present stands. As the committee is also entrusted with the 
task of ascertaining whether or not and how far the mhowra flower is used 
by Natives as an article of food, the presence of a Native member seems in- 


dispensable, 


Legislation—Agricultural Banks. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 14th January says:—The letter recently 


Approves of the letter of 

overnment of: India on 

the subject of the establish- 

ment of agricultural banks in 
the Deccan, 


addressed by the Government of India to the Local 
Government may be taken as an earnest of its desire 
to obtain a practical solution of the difficulties in which 
the peasantry in the Deccan has been involved for 
years past. The suggestions and proposals made 


therein are on the whole worthy of adoption. It formulates the cardinal 
principles on which Government is willing to give a fair start to an agricultural 
oak and plainly sets out the limits of such assistarice. In short it gives 

ractical effect to the principles and proposals which Major Baring so succinctly 
announced in his speech thé other day during the debate on the Agriculturists’ 
toan Bill. The aul knowledge and experience of Sir William Wedderburn 
and the Native gentlemen who have interested themselves in the matter are 
invited in order to ascertain how far the proposals made satisfy the wishes of 
those capitalists who are said to be prepared to establish an agricultural bank. 
It will thus be seen how solicitous the Government of India is to move with 
caution and deliberation in this-affair. In this solicitude and willingness to listen 
to those who shall have eventually to deal with the ryots lies the success of the 
- erudescheme. A free interchange of views is most likely to give us in the end a 
workable scheme. The writer then proceeds to discuss the scheme in detail, and 
while alluding to the process of liquidation suggests that no hard-and-fast limit 
be made to the time within which the ois « ogee’ will consider the case of each 
individual ryot and ascertain who are his creditors. Generally a month may 
be quite adequate, but it may not be so in some cases. If liquidators were 
to peremptorily exclude the claims of a creditor who may happen to send in 
his claim a little later than a month it would cause great hardship. 


The Bakul (15) of the 14th January is not very sanguine that any 
appreciable good will result from the proposed éstabs 
_Comments on the estab- Jishment of agricultural banks. The indebtedness 
lishment of agricultural , : , ' 
eae ty of the ryot will not meet with any material relief 
unless the heavy land assessment is reduced and made 
permanent and unless a system of allowing remissions of revenue invariably 
during bad seasons is resorted to. The agricultural: banks may continue to 
hold on solong as the interest of Government in their operation remains 
unabated. But when that ceases it is far from probable that they will enjoy 
an uninterrupted existence. This misgiving receives corroboration from the 
experience which people in the Konkan districts have gained regarding the 
feeble aid rendered by Government to the Khots in the recovery of their out- 
standing balances of revenue from their tenants. The new scheme provides for 
the liquidation of a ryot’s debts by means of an advance from Government. 
This advance has to be recovered with interest at the time of the land revenue 
collections. If the cultivator is again in need of money the amount of the pay- 
ment is to be regulated by the value of his land, vhiel is tantamount to saying 
that if the value of the land is not sufficient to guarantee the payment of the 
required debt he is not to receive any more money from Government, nor is 
he at liberty to seek the aid of a sdwkir. The condition of the ryot therefore 
with all the advantages secured by the agricultural banks will be as wretched 
as hitherto. It is very much to be regretted that the Government having a 
rather too watchful eye on their purse cannot seriously think of reforms which 
experienced men like Sir James Caird, the Honourable Dr. Hunter and Dr. 
Pollen have agreed with influential Natives in proclaiming as essential. Such 
a narrow-sighted policy is not in keeping with the general tenor of the admi- 
nistration of a thoughtful Viceroy like Lord Ripon. 


The Prabhdékar (44) of the 13th January alludes to the same subject and 
remarks that the rate of interest to be charged on advances to agriculturists is 
very high and needs to be lowered. 


Local Self-government. 


The Indu Prakdsh (8) of the 15th January, referring to the discussion in 
ri ae the Municipal Corporation on the subject of the in- 
mar on 6 1n- : ¥ ° 
‘ = we dh ged pan troduction of the scheme of local self-government into 


; . Bomba s:—It may indeed be a : 
Bombay. y, say ee question 
mgrmaabou cts partie whether Bombay should 4 allowed the benefits of 


the local self-government scheme by the abolition of the elections by the 
Government and the Justices. Mr. Navroji Fardunji is of opinion that the 
reform should be begun jn that direction, but there is reason to fear that he 
goes much farther than most of us would do or would be justified in going by 
the facts underlying the whole question, The rate-payers have indeed beae 


well weighed and proved not wanting. Their elections have not been open to 
any sensible abuse and the gentlemen they have hitherto sent to represent them 
tn the Corporation have been well chosen. But at the same time it would be 
iving the experiment a wider trial than it deserves if the Justices at all events 
were taken out of the field and the rate-payers allowed to be masters of the 
situation. The general run of people is not infallible, and elections by the 
masses, in whose case pecuniary considerations and not education are the cri- 
terion of their elective capacity, are open to abuses which should be guarded 
inst, Such abuses have not shown themselves as yet, but they may show 
themselves at any time. It is all the more necessary, therefore, that there should 
be something like a provision against these contingent evils and abuses of elec- 
tions by the people. The system should be so modelled that the representation 
of intelligence and education would be ensured to some extent. Elections by 
the Government, it must be admitted, are not quite representative in this direc- 
tion, but elections by the Justices are not open to any objection and of them 
can it be least advanced that they send men to the Corporation wedded to some 
unpopular hobbies or official crotchets. Indeed, these latter elections have 
made up the sum and substance of the Corporation. Educated and able men, 
desirous of sitting in the Corporation but at the same time anxious to avoid the 
troubles of close and private canvassing for votes, look up tu the Justices, and. 
the Justices are exactly the persons that can appreciate education and intel- 
ligence more than either the rate-payers or the Government. At the same time 
it is difficult to see why the Government should continue to have a share in 
the elections. Mr. Dosdbhdi Frdémji thinks that if Government were put out of 
the field Europeans would find it hard to get into the Corporation, and that 
without the assistance of Europeans we cannot hope to get on successfully with 
our municipal institutions. The latter view is probably sound; indeed we 
think it would be unfair to introduce any changes that would have the effect of 
debarring Europeans from the Corporation. But it is not easy to see how that 
effect would arise from Government not taking any part in the elections. Gov- 
ernment now send 16 nominees. If 8 of these are given to the University and 
8 to the mercantile community of Bombay, there is every chance that Europeans 
will get in as before. It is easy to hit upon other points of reform in the pre- 
sent constitution of the municipality. We hardly see why the Government 
should be allowed to appoint a certain number of Town Councillors. The 
Corporation can very well do that work, and having sent its representatives to 
the Corporation, Government like the rate-payers and the Justices should have 
nothing to do with the constitution of the Town Council. - Further, the Chair- 
man of the ‘l'own Council should be appointed by the Corporation, He may 
be an official or not, as it is absurd to rule that no official member of the Cor- 
poration or Town Council shall be elected Chairman. As long as officials are 
allowed to be in the two bodies, they should not be debarred from what should 
be the right of every member. But the election of Chairman ought to rest 
with the Corporation alone, and if the district committees and boards are to 
have that privilege, it would be unreasonable to withhold it from the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. The Municipal Commissionership should also undergo 
a change. As the law now stands with reference to it, we are under an 
anomaly. We are governed, so to say, as to our civic rights by popular repre- 
sentatives, but the working is all done by an officer chosen by the Government 
not in, but without the consultation of, the Corporation. 


The Jdéme Jamshed (87) of the 28th January observes that the coming 
elections being the first after the publication of the 

_ Makes certain suggestions scheme, it was expected that the citizens would 
= ee evince considerable earnestness and that hot contests 
ernment to the municipslity Would go on at electioneering booths, but little com- 
of Bombay. petition appeared on this important occasion. For this 
| the present system of election is more at fault than the 

voters. While a Justice of the Peace is entitled to give sixteen votes, a rate- ayer 
though he may be paying the rates in all wards can vote for one ward and can 

* give one vote only. A Justice of the Peace need not be a rate-payer to entitle 


him to vote. Why should he then exercise more rights than a rate-payer? For 
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securing a proper representation to the rate-payers it is desirable that a rate. 
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payer should be allowed to ive as many votes as the specified number of 
representatives which his ward is entitled to return, and that a rate-payer who 
pays rates in more than one ward should be entitled to give votes for 
each of those wards. This suggestion will appear quite reasonable 
when it is remembered that if a Justice of the Peace is a rate-payer he can 
‘ve his vote in both the capacities. Again while thousands of rate-payers can 
return thirty-two representative, only, it seems an unreasonable arrangement that 
about two hundred and fifty Justices of the Peace should be entitled to send in six- 
teen representatives. Considering the gradually increasing population of the city 
and having regard to the fact that the work of the Corporation has occasionally 
to be postponed for want of a sufficient number of members to form a quorum, 
it appears necessary that the Corporation should be composed of eighty 
representatives, out of which sixty-four should represent the rate-payers, eight 
should be delegated by the Justices, and the remaining eight should be 
nominated by Government. Mr. Grattan Geary is.afraid that this arrangement 
will lead to the Corporation being entirely composed of Hindus, but the fear is 
groundless inasmuch as if sixty-four seats are allotted to rate-payers the number 
of representatives for each ward will be larger than it is now, and if a rate-payer 
is entitled to give as many votes as the number of the representatives return- 
able by his ward, it is impossible that the Corporation should be composed 
entirely of Hindus. Moreover, many Europeans are entitled to get into the 
Corporation either as Fellows of the University or as Justices of the Peace, and 
their friends can vote for them. It is further desirable that the pecuniary 
standard of qualification for votes should be reduced by half to allow of their 
number beirig increased. There is no need of effecting an alteration in the 
present number (12) of the councillors, nor should the right of Government to 
appoint four of them be curtailed. ‘The Chairman of the Town Council should 
nevertheless be appointed by the Corporation, who might as well be invested with 
authority to appoint the Municipal Commissioner. However, as the appoint- 
ments hitherto made by Government to the latter office have been quite 
satisfactory, the existing arrangement need not be disturbed for the present. 
[The Lok Mitra (68) of the 14th January makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


The Bombay Samdchdr (76) of the 15th January approves of the recom- 

| mendation made by Mr. Gokuld4s Jagmohandas that 

Approves of the sugges- the right of appointing sixteen members of the 

ene ete eee Corporation nominated by Government. be trans- 
application of the scheme of ferred to the Fellows of the University of Bombay, and 
local self-government tothe the Corporation empowered to appoint the Chairman 
Bombay Municipality. of the Town Council and also the Municipal Com- 
missioner. The Samdchdr enters into a few argu- 

ments to show that the above arrangement would, if adopted, be beneficial and 
would not lead to any of the evil consequences apprehended by some of the 


members who opposed it. 


In an article headed “ The Governor on Local Self-government,” the Indu 
Prakdsh (8) of the 15th January says :—The reply of 


Criticizes the reply given QQ; ' 
by ae Jemes Yorum % Sir James Fergusson to the address presented to him 
e 


address presented to His by the inhabitants of Nasik pretty clearly indicates 
Excellency at Nasik. the line in which the Government of Bombay mean 
to work out the local self-zovernment scheme. The 

elective franchise is to be given but not fully. Half the nominees are to be 
elected by the people, the other half by the Government, the nomination of the 
chairman resting with the Government and the chairman being an official, 
It may be doubted whether this will in any way improve the status of the 
district municipalities or promote the objects of the Government of India. Sir 
James has indeed stated that this shall be the mere beginning of greater 
reforms and the further extension of the elective rights to the people. But 
even assuming that the object of the Government of Bombay is no more than 
to train the people first and give them the rights afterwards, the objection 
stands that so long as the official element preponderates it will have the upper 
~ hand and the popular representatives will learn nothing but submission to what 
the official majority may dictate. Training is certainly necessary, but a train- 
ing which begins by keeping everything practically in the hands of the officials 


ts hardly the sort of training uired. His Excellency alluded in the same 
speech to the necessity of giving competent Natives a fair share in the admi- 


nistration of the country. ithout their co-operation or assistance, His 
Excellency thinks, a foreign Government would find it hard to be popular in 
[ndia. e thank Sir James for giving expression to this opinion and thus 
recognizing the value of the services and usefulness of Native officials. [The 
Makrétta (2), the Native Opinion r and the Lvk Mitrd (68) of the 14th 


January express similar sentiments. 


The Arunodayd (18) of the 14th January criticizes the reply given by His 
: Excellency Sir James Fergusson to the address pre- 
Makes remarks on His sented to him by the inhabitants of Dhulia. While 
worry Pe home of a Seapets on 4 ga - sabeatnenin requeéing 
: habitants of Dhalia. cession of the elective franchise and the powers 
of local self-government, His Excellency observed that 
it had formed the subject of all the representations he had received on the 
subject, but that in his opinion European officers were better fitted for the new 
responsibilities than the Natives. This is indeed a very curious, remark. The 
people do not appear to be guilty of any error in having urged these considera- 
tions on His Excellency’s notice; on the contrary in doing sothey were acting 
strictly within their rights, but the Governor seems to have been annoyed with 
the repeated prayers of his subjects, which it must be said is inconsistent with a 
sense of his duty. The mere fact of the people praying for such concessions gives 
the lie to His Excellency’s opinion regarding the incompetency of the Natives, or 
it at least serves as a fair index of their ambition to acquit themselves to the fullest 
of their capacities, If this is so and ifthe Supreme Government are in favour of 
encouraging such aspirations, why should the Local Government be backward in 
responding to the call of ‘their superiors? It is indeed very likely that the 
devolution of power on inexperienced hands will give rise to a few errors in 
the beginning, but as the recipients of the new responsibilities advance in 
experience they will in course of time become thorough masters of the 
situation.. What ground has His Excellency to make the assertion that the 
Natives will not be able to do as much justice to the task imposed 
upon them as Europeans? His Excellency has had no special opportunities of 
becoming better acquainted with the work of Native officers than the Viceroy. 
Both these officers landed on the shores of India at nearly the same time, and 
if the latter with his experience of Native character and abilities has enter- 
tained a very favourable opinion about them, it is not very clear why Sir James 
should have arrived at a different conclusion. Sixty years back the people of 
this Presidency were carrying on their administration independently of any 
foreign supervision, and is it consistent to say that their descendants of the pre- 
sent times, with all the occidental training and enlightenment, are not even 
_ able to manage the unimportant work of road repairs? And granting that 
they are unable, how does the circumstance reflect on the fundamental princi- 
er of British rule in India? The people must in the absence of anything 
tter hail with gratitude even the partial concessions which His Excellency 
is prepared to grant, but it requires explanation why Sir James should incur 
the odium of the people by denying them more liberal privileges for which he 
has the sanction of his superior authorities. Let His Excellency but attempt 
to secure a due appreciation of the capacities of the people by a frank dealing 
with them, and he will find that they are not wanting. 


The Subodh Patrika (10) of the 14th January says :—The Bombay Local 
_ Self-government Bill does not appear yet to be any- 
Complains of thedelayin where, but this is now the middle of January and if 
the publication of the Bombay th at era fi lst 7 
Local Self-government Bill. tie measure is to come into Jorce trom Ist April next 
it is surely time to push matters through in order to 
avoid undue haste in the end in a matter of so much importance and involving 
such grave practical issues. It is therefore to be hoped that the authorities will 
publish betimes at least the main lines of the measure they contemplate so that 
the-Native public; the most concerned and interested in the question, may have 
‘timfe to consider and declare its views thereon. [The Gujardt Mitra (66) of the 


14th January makes a similar complaint. | 


The Jagadddarsh (28) of the 14th January hears that the Collector of 
Adin alo has proposed the division of the town of 
Does not approve of the Nagar into four wards, each part electing three com- 
intention of the ara rem at missioners for the municipality. It is reported that 
FN ee eerie dan, the municipal ittee intend t lve that 
tion by voters to candidates the municipal committee intend to resolve tha 
in their wards. persons eligible to vote in one ward shall not. vote 
for a candidate residing in another ward. This does 
not accord with the orders of Government, which allow the election of any 
candidate by any voter. As the proposals of the committee if carried out will 
cause great inconvenience to the voters it is suggested that measures should be 
adopted for passing a resolution at once consonant with the views of Government 


and convenient to the public. 


Education. 


After expressing satisfaction with the appointment of the Education 
_ Commission, the Vidnydn Vilds (104) for the month 
_ Makes a few observations of January observes that the people of India have not 
in connection with the Edn- : hi? ey: , 
cnthees Chiiiiiakem, as yet reached a stage of civilization sufficiently 
advanced to enable them tv conduct the important 
work of educating themselves without State aid. Government should not 
therefore abandon the work of education for the present, and should adopt 
measures to bring up the people to that state of efficiency whence they might 
aspire to be independent. With this view Government should encourage Native 
industries and commerce, promote Natives to higher and more responsible posts 
under the State, curtail unnecessary State expenditure, encourage improves 
ments in agriculture and stimulate the discovery of mineral products, 
reduce the burden of taxation and otherwise assist in the material progress 
and prosperity of the people. Rich persons ought to assist Government in the 
work of education, the main burden of which ought however to lie on the 
State for some time. The different standards of the school course, English as 
well as vernacular, are stiff and children find it hard to get through them. 
Much time is thus wasted without any adequate recompense for the trouble taken. 
The system of instruction followed in the time of the late Board of Education 
was more beneficial than the present mode, as can be seen from the better and 
more satisfactory results achieved by the former. Means should be adopted to 
impart —— education in the different vernaculars and to place it within the 
reach of a large number of the people, and every nerve should be strained to 
spread primary education among the masses. Due attention should also be 
given to the establishment of schools for technical education. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 14th January, in an article headed ‘ Principal 

| Oxenham and the results of Arts Colleges,” attributes 

Complains of the defective the decrease in the percentage of successful can- 
system of teaching English qidates from the Deccan and the Elphinstone Colleges 


in Government Arts Col- 


leges. in the Previous and the Final B.A. Examinations 


in the year 1881 to a falling off in the teaching of 
the Colleges and an increased severity on the part of examiners, and not toa 
generally inferior character of the candidates, and observes :—Let Mr. Oxenham 
examine the official returns of the results of his College, and he will find that 
the greater number of failures generally occur in English and Mathematics, 
and sometimes in Physics. The causes of the failure of candidates in Physics 
are obvious, for there is a sad want of apparatus in the Deccan College for 
imparting instruction in this experimental science to a large class of 80 or 100 
students. This want should be speedily supplied by the Director of Public 
Instruction. An efficient lecturer in this subject should also be appointed. 
As regards Mathematics, the defect in teaching cannot be obviated so long as 
the Director is determined, in spite of the complaints of the students and the 
public, to leave the subject in the hands of the present Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Deccan College. With respect to this branch of study the 
students suffer from two kinds of disadvantages, inefficient teaching and a stiff 
examination. As to English, the system of teaching it is greatly defective. 
THe real difficulties of the students do not lie so much in understanding 


English passages 4s in expressing the meaning in their own language, 


and it is- this which is required in higher examinations. But English 
composition is almost totally ‘neglected in our Colleges. The English of 
the Previous Olass, which requires the greatest attention, is most neglected, 
and when students fail in this subject the Professors, with the exception 
of a few candid ones, are ready to throw the entire blame upon the in- 
eficieney of the poor matriculated students. Professors of English should 
give weekly exereises in English composition and return them duly corrected. 
if this eannot be done owing to the large number of papers to be examined, 
fortnightly or at least monthly exereises ought to be given if the Professors 
wish that the Previous Class should show ‘bright results. The ruling 
of the Department of Public Instruction is to the same effect. Monthly 
examinations must also be held, in which students might be examined in the 
work done during the month. This praetice was regularly followed in the 
Deccan College when Dr. Kielhorn was Prineipal. If Englishmen expect idio- 
matic English from candidates, it is their duty to teach it at the eommencement 
of the College course. If Previous Classes are ‘large, Government should 
appoint one or two able Natives to teach the text-bovks and ask its high- 
salaried Professors of English Literature to devote their attention to composi- 
tion. The Director of Public Instruction should examine the truth of these 
facts in the light ef the statistics of the results of University examinations, and 
should speedily remedy the defects existing in the preseut system of collegiate 
instruction. | 


Railways. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 14th January in a communicated article gives 
figures to show the almost total absence of Native 
_ Want of rn of capital in the guaranteed railways of India, and 
indigenous capital in the remarks:—These figures bring to light the fact that 
constraction of railways in f . . 
Ps our out of nine guaranteed railways are not at 
all open to Native capitalists and eonelusively prove 
the meagreness of their share. This is very much to be deplored, The facts 
that Government have assured a certain percentage of interest to the share- 
holders and others, that the plant and material of the railways exist as security 
in India for the capital invested, that Government has been anxious to open up 
the country in all directions for trade and consequently to prove good their 
guarantee for the interest, ought to have induced Native capitalists to come 
forward, Perhaps the thirst for more interest or the fear of the instability of 
the British Government in India or the ignorance of the real facts may have 
held them back. Perhaps no opportunity was given them to come forward in 
sufficient numbers. Perhaps the assistance of foreign capital in Indian under- 
takings was deemed politically necessary and inaportant for strengthening the 
British sway; for even under the enlightened rule of Lord Ripon we have 
witnessed the event of the capital for the Southern Mardtha Railway being 
almost wholly raised in England, as if the natives of India were either unwilling 
or unable to contribute. The injustice and the finaneial responsibility of this 
step were duly pointed out by even the Anglo-Indian press. But the yoice 
of the press was unheeded. Poliey and expedieney preved superior to it. The 
Liberal Ministry represented by the most liberal Viceroy is desirous to promote 
Native enterprise, and is at the same time willing to negotiate with firms in 
Europe for the construction of railways in India. The anomaly between the 
desire and the action is quite apparent. It cannot be that the people of India 
have not sufficient capital or ability to undertake the construction of railways. 
We believe they have not been taken into eonfidence by Government. The 
foreign administration of railways gives no seope for the display of Native 
talent, and hence they are naturally disinelined to embark in a business in 
whieh they have no representation equivalent to the amount of capital invested, 
and which is managed by a board of directors not in India but in England. The 
writer then quotes some figures to show that nearly three-fourths of the foreign 
capital exaployed on Indian railways is sent back to the eountry in which it is 
ed in the form of the purchase money of stores and the wages of forei 
: lalchie and remarks :—India’s debt to other eountries is thus increasing. The 


finances suffer. The Indian tax-payer is groaning under the burden of taxation. 


It onght therefore to be now the policy of Government to construct railways 
i; India through Native management and by means of indigenous capital, stores 
gnd labour. e difficulties will at first be experienced in inducing Native 
eapitalists to form themselves into companies for the construction of railways and 
for the supply of stores required for them. But it must be remembered that India 
‘, in this respect making good progress. The instine!s of a statesman like 
tord Ripon ought to rea ize this fact and give an impulse to Native capital in 
this direction. It is to be hoped that the foresight and enterprise of Indian 
capitalists will be awakened and that Government will kindly do everything to 
stimulate them to action. . 


The Gwardt Mitrd (66) of the 14th January again requests the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway to build the new 

Recommends thatthe new station at Navsdri, the construction of which has 
railway ro" hegre recently been sanctioned, on that side of the railway 
ee oa which the town 00 Which the town is situated. The Mitrd once more 
“, situated. briefly alludes to the inconveniences suffered by pas- 
sengers from and to Navsdri in having to cross the 

line in order to reach the stution building, and hopes that the Company will 


attend to the convenience of the public. 


Municipalities. 


The Din Bandhu (4) of the 14th January regrets that the municipality of 
Bombay does not take proper steps to secure due 
Suggests certain measures publicity to all its orders of general interest. It has 
for securing due publicity to hitherto been the practice to inform the public of such 
the orders of the Bombay , ; . 
Municipality. matters by means of advertisements appearing in the 
English and Gujarati dailies and some of the Mardthi 
weeklies. But hasthe municipality ever taken care to ascertain how far the 
object of sueh advertisements is satisfied ? The present arrangements are not 
calculated to do much good, and it would be better if instead of having 
recourse to newspapers for acquainting the public with such matters the muni- 
cipality were to go to the expense of printing the information in the shape of 
hand bills, distributing them to the public at large, and also pasting them in all 
ublie places, streets and by-lanes. If however the municipality cannot provide 
funds for this increased expenditure, the advertisements in question should be 
caused to be published in each and every newspaper published in the city irrespec- 
tive of its language ef publication, and the proprietors of such papers should be 
requested to distribute gratis copies of such advertisements to persons who 


do not subscribe to their papers. 


Native States. 


The Gujardtt (84) of the 14th January says that in all complaints regarding 
Native States the British officers appear to be more 

Government ought to pay at fault than the Diwdns. Prior to the last ten years 
od —— to Ba” a the subjects of Native States used to assert that they 
rg were happier than the subjects of the British Indian 
: Government. They had to pay a small duty on salt, 

they obtained justice in the old time-honoured way, paid a light land revenue 
assessment and were governed by good officials. As if not brooking this state 
of things the British officials insisted upon the appointment of Diwdns according 
to their wishes ia pursuance of the terms of treaties. They increased the 
salt duty, enhanced the land assessment, and exercised pressure for securing the 
introduction of municipal institutions. These measures have served to dissatisfy 
the subjects of Native States. The difference between the Native States and 
the British Indian territory is simply that, while in the former changes are 
forced upon the subjects nolens volens, in the latter they are so gradually intro- 
duced as not to allow the creation of alarm among the people. This state of 
things is very unsatisfactory. The subjects of Native States should as far as 
ssible be allowed a voice in the matter of such reforms. No redress is 
granted to the complaints of the people, and the authorities are as it were 
encouraged in their misdeeds by the persistent denial of justice to the 
aggrieved parties, So long as the Native Princes do not become alive to 
the necessity of enacting laws in keeping with their old customs, the British 
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laws being rejected as unsuitable, and so long as the arbitrary conduct 
of the Diwdn is unchecked, there is no chance of an improvement in: their 
status. At present the British Government is wilfully conniving at the affairs 
of Native States that loudly cry for interference. | 


The Khdndesh Vazbhav (33) of the 12th January does not look with favour 
: on the contemplated tour of the young Nizdm of 
. Petia oF a agg bh a nage to Hurope. It is very strange that 
Nisém to Europe. efore the young prince has even experienced the 
heat and cold of the weather at Hyderabad he 
should be packed off to England. It is not clear what object the prime 
minister has in view in making such a proposal. The Nizdm is yet ignorant of 
the affairs of his dominions, and it is. but just that he should try to acquire 
a knowledge of them and should undertake a tour to the important centres of 
civilization in this country with the object of studying the different administra- 
tions A dais city in them. Should there be any necessity for a trip to Hurope 
even alter this, it may be taken with advantage. 


A Gujar&ti correspondent of the Suryodayd. (57) of the 15th January states 
that 50,000 bighas of land have been misappropriated 
xa ni yo ye from the Kadi and Pdédtan districts in the a 
oe oe me " territory by the bordering States. One Mr. Devidas is 
a ee oe omg entrusted with the work of the settlement 
of boundary disputes, and he has been getting promo- 
tion notwithstanding that he has given away a number of villages unlawfully. 
None of the superior officers care to look carefully into the matter. The Subha 
of Kadi has allowed outstanding balances of l4khs of rupees to remain unrealized, 
and still he has been temporarily promoted to the post of Sar Subha. It is to 
be hoped that the Gdéekwér will take care to appoint honest officers in the 
udministration of his territories. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 14th January remarks :—Kathidwér is dise 
tracted by intrigues and counter-intrigues. Mr. Peile 
ae Complains of the pre-. checked the tendency to intrigue and self-aggrandise- 
ence of misrule and an- 
archy in Kéthiawér. ment with an iron hand. Colonel Barton began well 
enough, but he has become a tool in the hands of his 
A'ryan advisers. There is an intense feeling in the province against one or two 
Daftardérs, These men have not only brought the British name into disrepute, 
but have actually caused a split among the European officers. Thus in addition 
to what the simple K4thidwari calls a military law in the province, there is also 
a strongly marked party-government. One party belongs to this Colonel, 
another to that Major. The result is that what is done by one party is undone 
by another. The only officials in whom the public had confidence and who 
detected and punished intriguers with unsparing rigidity have been transferred. 
Messrs. Candy and Beaman have gained by their transfer, but the moral effect 
of the removal will be anything but salutary. At any rate the intriguers 
have been secured a new lease of life and they will no doubt make the best of it. 
Meanwhile princes and people alike of this protected province have a most 
uneasy time of it. They are at the mercy of the unscrupulous and the in- 
capable. They may have to put up with a game law and other special temporary 
arrangements, their letters and telegrams may be tampered with, their disputes 
may be settled as per Daftardéri promise. One Rana may be coerced into 
accepting the Daftarddr’s nominee as his Diwdén, another R4ja may have to make 
room for an engineer who serves as an informant to the Political nominator, a 
third must entertain a supernumerary doctor who may be no other than a spy. 
All this and much worse is possible in such protected provinces. The rulin 
idea with Government is to make its representatives absolute masters of the 
situation in order to keep up British prestige! But this state of affairs must 
end somewhere. Efforts are already being made; a Native barrister who has 
made his name conspicuous in connection with Kathidwdér politics has repre- 
sented matters to Government in their proper light. We would strongly urge 
* members of the provincial bar to submit a united protest against the misrule 
and anarchy to which Kathidwér is said to have been so far abandoned. 
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- The Gujardti (84) of the 14th Jantiary observes that the whole of Kathiawat 
is rejoiced at the transfer of Colonel Barton to Aden. 

7 rs of The people look upén his departure in the light of the 
Darton . 


that 
Katiiewae eo the removal of the causé of mismanageriient prevailing in 
peony coy the Native States in that province. Colonel Barton’s 
administration nevér commanded the approbation 
of the public, and, since the complications of Porbandar, was looked upon with 
displeasure both by the Native Princes and the Bombay Government. The 
Colonel is naturally of a kind disposition and has a reputation for liberal views, but 
the political atmosphere of Kathidwdér seems to have worked in him 4 marvellous 
change. His relations with Native Princes were in many respects agreegble. 
His views were generally favourable to the Chiefs buf unfavourable to their 
subjects, and yet he spared no pains to put down with a high hand a prince that 
questioned his authority. He possessed immense influence in the States under his 
charge and consequently the subjects of those States were dissatisfied with his 
administration. e reason of this transfer is said to be as follows :—The 
Bombay agent of the Rana of Porbandar wrote in a letter to the prince that he 
should not pay the fine inflicted on him by the Political Agent and should not 
dismiss the Diwén, Mr. Nagindds, as the Raéna had power to appoint as his Diwdn 
any person he liked; that the Bombay Government would not interfere in the 
matter and would not be displeased ifthe Rana retained his Diwdn. This letter was 
registered in the Bombay Post Office, but instead ofreaching thehands of the Rana 
was received by Colonel Barton. The Political Agent then sent for the prince 
and threatened him that if he did not dismiss the Diwdn he would be punished 
by the Bombay Government. This threat frightened the prince, who at oncé pro- 
mised to dispense with the services of Mr. Nagindds. He then asked his Bombay 
ry to communicate to him tke contents of the letter, and when he became aware 
of them he got much annoyed and called upon the Post Master General of 


Bombay to deliver the registered letter addressed to him. On making inquiries - 


the Post Master General learnt that the letter was kept by Colonel Barton, who 
stated that the emergency of the case induced him to receive the letter. The 
Post Master General is said to have censured Colonel Barton for his misconduct. 
The Bombay agent of the Rana intended to proceed against the Political Agent, 
who in the meantime left the province on furlough, and before his return the 
Réna’s agent died. Itis reported that the Bombay Government have on this 
account been displeased with Colonel Barton, and as a punishment have 
transferred him to Aden. It would be well, observes the Gujardti, if the vacant 
post were conferred either on Mr. Candy or Lieutenant-Colonel Watson, who have 
already gained a favourable opinion of the people of that province. [The Deshi 
Mitrd (81) of the 18th January says that the Bombay Government ought to 
lose no time in ascertaining whether the statement made by the Gujardti regard- 
ing Colonel Barton having tampered with a registered letter addressed to the 
Rana of Porbandar by his Bombay agent is true or not. If it be true Colonel 
Barton ought to be removed from his post so that other Political Agents may 
take a lesson from it. The result of the enquiry ought to be made public, other- 
wise it will be thought that Government screen their officials from punishment and 
thus encourage them in their misdeeds. If Colonel Barton is quietly transferred 
from his present post, the silence of the Bombay Government will be considered 
eto. 


The Vartmdn Sdr (103) of the 16th January, in a communicated article 
ke oer ” oe for Justice from Kathidwdr, No. 1,” 
_Complains of the oppres- complains of the oppression exercised by the Native 
pe Poe ora Kisbhivis States of Kéthigwar on their subjects | requests the 
; Local and Supreme Governments to attend to th 
Kathidéwér on the people. Pp Vv S 6 
matter. The people are reduced to a state of slavery. 
The capricious rules framed by the arbitrary officers of the Political Depart- 
ment and the carelessness of Native potentates have aggravated the evil. Mean 
K4rbhdris, judges and other officers of Native States do not scruple to harass 
the people. Most of the Rdjas are puppets in the hands of their Karbhdris. 
There is no help for these Rajas, for if the Kdrbhdris, who are the favourites of 
the Political Agent, were to complain against them to the Agent, the princes are 
sure to be reprimanded. The Agent would sometimes not hesitate even to 


hold ‘out a threat of dethronement. As the Agent does not listen to complaints 
against the Karbhéris, and as many of the Native kings are given to luxury and in- 
dolence, the Kaérbhéris are left the masters of the situation and molest the people. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 14th January observes:—Too much has 
been made of the popular demonstration at Cambay. 
— he aes The Nawab has ‘an opponent in his brother, who once 
Comite. aspired to the throne. He appears to be surrounded 
by the old Kéarbhéris and other discontented spirits 
ready to make some capital out of differences between the people and the State. 
The present administration is more or less composed of outsiders, who have to 
keep pace with the general progress of the country and to introduce levies in 
conformity with treaty arrangements with the paramount power. Now, as is 
well known, the ye peo of the more backward Native States have a superstitious 
dread of progress of any kind. In the present case a proposal for municipal 
improvement seems to be at the bottom of the disturbances. ‘There may have 
been some mismanagement on the part of subordinate officials; but the talk 
about a Hindu lady having been looted of a ld4kh of rupees and the other stories 
about murder and rapine are not to be credited. There is not the least doubt 
that some of the unhappy people do feel aggrieved. It would be better for 
these men to make their grievances known to the proper authorities. The 
Cambay Darbdr would do well not to thrust reforms on an unwilling people. 
The populace is perhaps the most peace-loving in Gujarat, and no amount of 
instigation could have roused them into such opposition. The occurrence 
deserves notice for more reasons than one and we hope matters will not be 
hushed up at this stage, [The Samsher Bdhddur (97) of the 19th January 
expresses somewhat similar sentiments. | 


The Gujardt Mitra (66) of the 14th January states, on the authority of the 
information furnished by its special correspondent, 
that some scheming persons of Cambay have misled the 
cials of the Cambay State Heonle of that town and induced a large number of 
against the lond complaints h 1 x 
raised by its people. them to leave the place. The correspondent enquired 
of some of the refugees from Cambay why they had 
left the town and was informed that they had followed the example set by the 
Mah4jans and were sworn to do so. On further enquiry he gathered that the 
people considered that the municipal and the intestate property departments 
oppressed them considerably, and that great pressure was exercised on them in 
the matter of the collection of a fund for the repair of the Mandla tank. The 
Miird quotes some facts and figures showing that the so-called grievances in 
regard to the above matters were the lawful acts. of the officials of the State, 
which were distasteful to the people. The Mitrd further quotes some measures 
adopted by the administration for the improvement of the State and for the 
amelioration of the condition of its people. These reforms have dissatisfied the 
leaders of the different classes of the people, who have been deprived of the 
illegal gains secured to them by the mismanagement which existed under the 
rule of the late Nawdb. The leaders have incurred a grave responsibility in 
having incited the people to leave the city and to act in the manner they have 
done, and they will have to rue it, 


A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (76) of the 20th January states 
Wishes to get from the that the people of Cambay desire that among other 
Diwén an acconnt of the enquiries the expenses incurred by the Diwdn on the 
ong and expenses made occasion of the marriage of the Naw4b in Shrdwan 
on the omen ¥ a last should be ascertained. In this marriage the 
Gabber. oaew™ ° Diwdn entertained the leaders of eighty-four villages of 
the State, and received large sums of money as chdéndla 
or presents. He also withheld one month’s pay of all servants of the State and 
received presents from vakils, merchants, and other subjects. An account of 
all these receipts ought to be taken from the Diwdn. | 


The Gujardti (84) of the 14th January gives two more instances of oppres- 
j sion practised in the Gondal State ;—(1) The Deputy 
‘Gives a few instancesof Faujdér of Mahika took some. provisions from the 
ae ee Bee village without paying for them. The villagers com. 
State. ag against this act of oppression to Mr. Isméel 
nee iya, but the Deputy Faujdér and he being friends 


Gives a defence of the offi- 
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the latter did not take any notice of the complaint for a long time. He made 
the complainants dance attendance on him during his tour and made them follow 
him for 46 miles. When he saw that their patience could not fail, Mr. Ismdel 
imprisoned the complainants, starved them for a day, and released them when 
they by a written application withdrew the complaint. (2) The police and 
some Memons made aserious assault on Kanséra Harjiwan Parsotam and several 
other residents of Dhordji, who filed a complaint against the assaulters in the 
magistrate’s court. Before the day on which the case was to be heard the 
Memons had an interview with Mr. Bawa Miya, who got the Joint Administrator 
to issue an order directing the magistrate to induce the complainants to with- 
draw the complaint and in the event of their refusal to proceed against 183 other 
Hindus. The complainants refused to withdraw, and thereupon 25 out of the 
188 persons were apprehended and proceeded against though all of them were 
innocent. ‘The complainants thereupon withdrew their complaint. 


The Hitechhu (67) of Ahmedabad of the 18th ‘January gives the text of a 

; _ petition against Miya Isméel, the Police Superiutendent 

eee ae i y: vale of of Gondal, Shirasted4ér Bawa Miya Pir Miya and Mahdal- 

a. ae =m “kari Bawa Miya, presented to Colonel Barton, and says 
the Gondal State. ; may 

that Major Nutt does not listen to any complaints against 

his Musalmdn Shirastedér. The Musalmdn element predominates in the State 

and there is no wonder if that party oppresses the people. The British autho- 

rities ought to institute minute investigations into the causes of the complaints 

against the Mahomedan State officials. 


The Samsher Bahddur (97) of the 19th January in a communicated article 
complains of the oppression exercised by the Dhran- 
Complains of the oppres- gadra State on the girdssids of Satdpar. Some men 


} rcised by the Dhran- 
SE ted ae girdesién WOT? sent by the State on the 20th December last to 


“a aaa the village of Satdpar with a view to attack the inha- 
abet sh ee bitants. These men began to plunder hay-stacks, and 
utilized the hay for the food of their horses without the permission of the 


owners. They tried to arrest several girdssids and besieged the village. A 
télukddér having escaped from the village to the Wadhwdn camp, sent a tele- 
gram on the 21st to the Bombay. Government setting forth the grievances of 
the inhabitants of Satapar and asking for protection. The Political Agent of 
Kaéthidwdr was also informed of this act of oppression while he was at Bhdv- 
nagar on tour. On the very day that a reply was received from the Bombay 
Government the men left for Dhrangadra after having plundered some grain. 
It is nothing short of tyranny that the Dhrangadra State should thus attack its 
bhdydts and try to commit a breach of the public peace. Itis to be hoped that 
Sir James Fergusson will institute careful enquiries into this matter and protect 
the rights of the girdssids, as evil results wil] otherwise ensue. 


Berdr Affairs. 


The Varhdd (Berdr) Samdchér (59) of the 15th January, in continuation of 


: the articles reported in the last two summaries, says :— 
Discusses the question of But the neglect of judicial work and the aed Of and 
separating the Judicial from ° 
the Revenue Department.  ©Xpense which suitors have to undergo are not the 
only evils which result from the present system of 
administration, There is yet another drawback of a very grave character in this 
system, Judicial work is of a very special character. Hz necessitate ret laws 
eannot but be very complex and cannot well be handled but by those who are 
trained to the work.. In India the ordinary difficulties which beset a person 
called upon to dispense laws are further aggravated by the peculiar circumstances 
.of the country. Here a judge is called upon to administer laws not belonging 
to one system of ane only, but there are systems of jurisprudence 
which he has to deal with. Those systems of A A es 2 which require years 
of study to comprehend and master are in our province entrusted in the majorit 
_ of cases to persons who do not bring with them any previous knowledge of the 
_ gubject. The main thing which distinguishes civilization from barbarism is the 
substitution of moral force for physical force in settling disputes between man 
and man, The chief function of a government is the protection of the life and 
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And this is how moral force and the chief function of 
Well if the 


ig 
in legal knowledge as 
it should be. That this is lamentable all will agree. The only remedy for this 
is the separation of the Judicial Department from the Revenue Department. 
There is one more evil yet, the result of the present administrative system, 
which from the suitors’ point of view is a very great one. The majority of our 
judges are required to move out. The Judicial Commissioner goes in camp from 
October to April. He has also to go to the six zilla towns whenever there is 
sessions work. The Deputy Commissioners being District Collectors must move 
in their districts in the travelling season. Most of the Subordinate Judges are 
téluka officers. We have thus a a system of travelling courts, which are 
simply ruinous to suitors. They and their witnesses have to run after the Courts. 
Over and above the costs imposed by law they incur an enormous extra expen- 
diture by having to run about from place to place. To their pleaders also they 
have to pay much more than what would be necessary if suits were tried at the 

re courts are located. . It is often boasted in high official circles that 
in Berar justice is speedier and cheaper than in other parts of India. But as 
a matter of fact justice is nowhere dearer. The present system of wandering 
courts appears most unreasonable. There is some colour of truth in saying that 
Deputy Commissioners being district officers must move out in their districts. 
But what earthly necessity is there for the Judicial Commissioner to do so? 
Moving from village to village, from one end of Berar to another, with a train of 
suitors and pleaders, appears quite unnecessary and unjustifiable. As for doing 
his work of inspecting and examining the records of the courts subordinate to 
him, that can be easily done if the Bombay system is adopted. Judges there 
never take cases out of the court town, and still they do their duties of inspec. 
tion and supervision. Again there are many more Assistant Commissioners and 
Extra Assistant Commissioners than we know what to do with. In the Akola 
District there are six Assistant Commissioners and two Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioners who are both civil judges and tdéluka officers. Why should not a better 


system be introduced ? Why should civil work be entrusted to an officer who 
has to move in camp ? 


: RAOJI B. PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
27th January 1883. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


With reference to the memorial from the Indian Association to the Secre- 
| tary of State for India praying for certain concessions 
er bala ay to facilitate the admission of the natives of India into 
woe to the Secretary of the Indian Covenanted Civil Service, the Lok Mitra 
State for India praying for (69) ofthe 21st January observes that the requisitions 
certain concessions to facili- preferred in the memorial are so fair and reasonable 
wad ae of oe that it is a wonder they should at all require to be 
Civil Service. m* urged with so much earnestness. What can be fairer 
than that the Indian Civil Service Examination should 
be held in India, and that the Indian candidates should not be required to 
undergo the trouble and expense of proceeding to England to pass an excep- 
tionally severe examination? And yet the people of India have had to beg for 
the privilege over and over again! All that the natives of India want is that the 
competitive examination for the Indian Civil Service should be held in India, 
leaving it open to all to compete for it at the same time, and if the natives of 
the country are then beaten on their own soil they will have no cause for 
complaint. But if the authorities are not prepared to go the length of estab- 
lishing the examination in India alone, let them at least hold an examination 
in India simultaneously with the one in London. This is the least they can do, 
and the memorial has urged this point with clearness and propriety. The re- 
commendation to restore the maximum limit of the age of iodidenes to the 
old level is also extremely sensible, and in the opinion of experienced authori- 
ties the raising of the limit by two years is imperatively demanded by the 
requirements of the service. It remains to be seen what consideration Lord 
Kimberley accords to this weli considered memorial. [The Bakul (15) and 
the Satya Shodhak (52) of the 21st January make somewhat similar remarks. } 


~ The Lok Mitra (69) of the 21st January observes that the memorial which 
.. is being prepared by the Bombay Branch of the East 
Approves of the memorial Jrdian Association for submission to Her Majesty the 
repared by the Bombay ; " ; . 
ranch of the East Indian Queen praying for an extension of Lord Ripon’s term 
Association praying for an of office, furnishes the most satisfactory proof that can 
extension of Lord Ripon'’s he afforded of the gratitude of the people of this 
—— office for another five Country towards Lord Ripon, and of their hearty 
fn appreciation of the far-seeing policy so nobly inaugu- 
rated by him. The beneficent and extensive measures of reform initiated by 
Lord Ripon in the different branches of administration require very patient 
and careful fostering to ensure their successful operation. Every one of these 
measures is so far-reaching in its consequences, that if carefully carried out it 
will conduce not only to the welfare of the country but also to the stability of 
the British Empire in India, the thoughtless predictions to the contrary of some 
Conservative papers notwithstanding. For the accomplishment of i reforms 
a term of five years is evidently insufficient, and no other Viceroy can be 
expected to evince the same solicitude in the matterus the nobleman who has 
set them agoing. There are instances in which succeeding Viceroys, far 
from developing the policy of their predecessors, have undone their good work 
built up with laborious care. It is not often that the country is so fortunate 
as to have a statesman of Lord Ripon’s views and sympathies at the helm of 
affairs, and the desire of the people to have Lord Ripon for a few years more to 
rule their destinies is therefore perfectly natural. {The Suryd Prakdsh V 1) of 
the 20th, the Gujardti (85) of the 21st and the Hitechhu (68) of Ahmedabad of 
the 25th January express somewhat similar sentiments. The Bakul (15) of the 
21st 5 waged and the Jagan Mitrd (29) of the 22nd also approve of this move~ 
ment. : | 


The Indian ‘Spectator (1) of the 21st January, in an article headed “ Tory 

| Politics—India’s Perils,” refutes at some length the 

Makesa defence of Lord arguments advanced by the St, James Gazette in an 
4 ¢ , i - article headed ‘‘ Retiring from Government in India” 
the Tory Pressof England. 904 by the Saturday Review in its article on “Indian 
Public Opinion,” and makes a defence of the liberal 

policy pursued by Lord Ripon in the administration of India. It is indeed 


unfortunate that the two great parties in English politics have learnt to make 


India their battle-cry whenever it suits their purpose. At the present moment 
the interests of the country are liable to be endangered by the action of a 
certain section of the Tories, that section which owns Lord Lytton for one of 
its leaders and the editor of the St. James Gazetie as another. Vague rumours 
have been heard from time to time regarding the attitude of this class of 
British politicians, ‘who are in sympathy with the official classes here—those 
ek ps | of the State who sullenly resist the much needed reforms inaugurated 
by Lord Ripon. From the present policy the official classes seem to apprehend 
the extinction of bureaucracy, which has taken a deep root in the Indian soil. 
And since the Indian bureaucracy finds itself powerless to combat Lord Ripon’s 
views in an open, straightforward manner, it tries to play the part of the 
assassin. Knowing well that non-official public opinion in India, European 
and Native, is most favourable to the Government of India, it has set about 
making a stir in England, and that through a section of the Tory Press. That 
the Tories, taken asa party, are in favour of a system of government by 
secret treaties and conventions it is unnecessary to say. It is also vain to expect 
any good from them to the people of India when they are in power. What- 
ever good they have done to this country must be general y ascribed to 
accident. The Tory party is now in a disorganized state and the Liberal 
Ministry is expected to be able at least to run out the usual Parliamentary 
lease. In this case it is therefore not surprising that the Tories should become 
impatient. But ere they return to power they must appear before their elect- 
ors and really they have nothing to preach about. The great [rish questions 
have for the time been settled. Affairs in Egypt are rapidly recovering their 
normal state. Hence, what remains is but Lord Ripon’s administration of 
India, especially when Anglo-Indian officials are in silent opposition. In the 
article headed ‘“ Retiring from Government in India,” the writer gives vent to. 
political spite to his heart’s content. The personal vilification of Lord Ripon 
is beneath notice. His Excellency should feel complimented by abuses from 
such writers. To give publicity to such a senseless utterance as ‘ Lord Ripon 
is about as unfit a person as would have been possible to choose for the place 
he holds” in the columns of a respectable journal is simply outrageous. 
But worse than political abuse is the absurd denominational cant of which 
Lord Ripon is made a victim. The simultaneous appearance of such 
articles on Indian matters in the two Tory journals is very significant. It 
shows that a political clique has organized an attack. But it is a harmless 
organisation. (The Suryodayd (58) of the 22nd and the Subodh Patrika (10) 
and the Satyd Shodhak (52) of the 21st January express similar sentiments. | 


The Native Opinion (9) of the 21st January says:—Once more the cry has 
7 : een raised against the existence of the armies of 
st, Says that the ery against Native Princes and Chiefs. But this time it is not as 
e armies of Native States ; ° 
+3 unfounded and ill-advised, COmprehensive as usual, The proposal is to reduce 
by half the army of His Highness Mahdrdja Sindia and 
to take the opportunity of the accession of the Nizdm to the gddi to apply 
shears to his army also, leaving the other Native States to be dealt with at some 
other time. This proposal mainly hinges on the assumption that a force of 
some fifty thousand soldiers is being efficiently trained after the European mode 
of military discipline in the Native States, and that such a force may some time 
prove dangerous to the stability of the British Empire inIndia, This presump- 
tion of supposed danger is quite spurious, and looking to the strength of the 
British army both in India and elsewhere, the presumption seems to be the 
outcome of a heated imagination rather than that of a cool and sagacious judg- 
ment. For the very writer, after advocating a gradual dissolution of the Native 
army, says in the very same breath that the British rule in India is strong 
rag to suppress all internal disorders, and that it is practically impossible that 
the Native Chiefs can unite their armies against the British forces. The truth of 
this remark is unimpeachable, and whatever opportunities Native Princes may 
have for unification, the desire in them to retain their present state of semi-in- 
dependence is too powerful to persuade them to make an attempt in this direction. 
But the — is whether this impossibility of unification is the only argu- 
~ment in favour of the preservation of the armies of Native States. Eve 
reader of Indian history knows full well that the Native Chiefs retain the 
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present number of their armies under solemn treaty rights sanctioned with all the 
ceremony of an international and moral law, and which deserve to be respected 
abs parties concerned. Such plighted faith it is not easy for a Government 
which has on various public occasions declared its desire to recognize the bind- 
ing force of all es engagements to break. But allowing for the sake of argu- 
ment that political expediency requires that such treaty rights should be 
violated and that the armies of Native States should be abolished, the question 
which naturally suggests itself is, will the British Empire in India be rendered 
the more firm by such abolition? Some Anglo-Indians may look upon the day 
on which these armies come either to be reduced or abolished as a red-letter 
day in the history of India, but to our thinking the Indian Government cannot 
be a whit better for such abolition or reduction. The whole army of the Native 
States, as given by the Pioneer, at present stands at 380,000, the majority of 
which are retainers only fit for dancing attendance on the various Chiefs on 
public occasions or for doing police duties. According to the account of the same 
paper, out of this apparently large number of four ld4khs not even fifty thousand 
men are regularly trained after the manner of the Native sepoys and sowars, 
and yet no opportunity is ever allowed to pass without representing to the 
British public that the abolition of this untrained force is of paramount import- 
ance for the maintenance of the Indian Empire. Proposals either for the aboli- 
tion or the gradual extinction of the armies of Native States have often been 
made ; but, so far as we know, these proposals do not seem to have as yet influ- 
enced the action of the Government in the matter. But if any such untoward 
step comes to be taken, it will necessarily entail great difficulties both on the 
Indian Government and the Native States. To say nothing about the plighted 
faith of the British Government with regard to treaty rights, if the proposed 
abolition is carried out, about four lékhs of people will be thrown on the world 
without any means of living, and the probable result may rather be imagined 
than described. These on yg know no other profession; they have been 
taught from their childhood to look to this kind of service as the only 
means of making livelihood, and if they are deprived of these means no one 
should feel surprised if they betake themselves to plundering, highway 
robberies, and dacoities. The prospect of such difficulties in any part of the 
country is not pleasant to contemplate; such contingencies must. throw the 
Native States into disorder, while they may throw the British Government on 
its own resources both to prevent the dacoit bands from frequenting its terri- 
tories and to exterminate them in the Native States. This means the enlarge- 
ment of the British army and the consequent increase in military expenditure. 
By abolishing these armies the Government would be undertaking the respon- 
sibility of keeping peace in the Native States, which responsibility must 
primarily rest with the States themselves. The British Government guarantees 
the safety of the Native States from foreign aggression only; and to take up 
any additional responsibilities, when the States themselves are in a position to 
take care of themselves, is not very desirable. On the contrary, we think these 
rabble armies need a remodelling and a systematic training after the European 
fashion to enable the Native Chiefs to preserve order in their own territories 
and to put this Government in a position to disband the large contingent force 
it is always required to keep at its elbow. The British Government in India 
is too strong to require any such additional force, while the loyalty of Native 
Princes has been successfully tested by events like the Mutiny and the late 
Afghan War. Under these circumstances the abolition of the armies of Native 
States is a beginning atthe wrong end only. We hope that before any such pro- 
posals are 2a entertained by Government, it will first consider the 

uestion whether a breach of the treaty rights is consistent with its oft-repeated 

eclarations respecting such rights, and whether the abolition of these armies 


will benefit it in the long run. [The Gujardti (85) of the 2lst and the 


Prabhdkar (45) of the 24th January express similar sentiments. ] 


The. Mahdrashtra Mitra (37) of the 25th January says that the Native 
sepoy has by his achievements during the late 
Suggests a reform .in the Hovptian Campaign established beyond doubt his title 
. rem: tion of Native M : ‘ y 
— to heroism. Itisa matter of regret, however, that 
his general appearance does not favourably impress 


the enémiy: The cause is worth the search and requires careful attention. 
This want of smartnéss in outward behaviour is traceable either to insufficient 
remuneration or tothe absence of permanent interest in the service.’ This 
interest can be created only by rewarding meritorious service by the grant of 
jéghirs or similar watan property, and it behoves the Military authorities to give 
the subject the earnest attention it deserves. The recognition of the services of 
Native officers by the bestowal of the titles of R4o B&hddur and Khan Bahadur is 
not calculated to infuse that amount of interest in the service which can be 
created by more substantial gifts and which is essential to its efficiency. The 
system of making military service hereditary and compulsory in certain 
families holding watan property from Government will prove greatly beneficial 
to the State and will create a sympathy between the soldiers and Government. 
This system was followed with good results by Mahomedan and Hindu rulers. 
Besides being calculated to ensure the stability of the British rule, it has this 
recommending feature about it that in course of time it will render it 
eT for the British Government to import European soldiers from Eng- 
land and thus lead to a considerable saving in expenditure. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 21st January, in a communicated article headed “ A 
Radical Reform in Indian Law—An appeal to Govern- 
Suggests a tadical reform ment and the People,” disapproves of the complex and 
in Indian law and the pro- costly procedure of Indian law courts and ascribes 
cedure of law courts. the increase in the litigious propensities of the people 
of India partially to the operation of ill-conceived 
laws. The Stamp, the Court Fees, the Registration, and the Pleaders’ 
Acts, and in fact all the revenue laws now in existence, have been 
hastening with awful rapidity the transfer and division of property. The 
existence of courts and of laws which they administer is a temptation to 
quarrelsome people which the growing profession of pleaders and mukhtydrs 
goes to strengthen. ‘The present painful state of circumstances has to be put 
up with until either the suitors themselves become alive to the general effect 
ot their conduct and determine not to step into law courts, or the Government 
with a generous heart dispense free justice to the overburdened population, 
simplify the procedure of the courts of law, and devise practical measures for 
checking litigation in all its phases. But there is no hope of an immediate 
change either in the disposition of suitors or the attitude of Government 
towards them. Some of the principles of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
ought to commend themselves for general adoption in India, such as concili- 
ation, appointment of village munsifs and village registrars, final disposal of 
suits at the first hearing, restriction of appeals, and a strict and impartial revi- 
sion of cases. Government should cease making money out of litigation. It 
is immoral and, from the people’s point of view, impolitic. Appeals should not 
be allowed except in rare cases, and almost all the appellate courts should be 
abolished. Conciliation and arbitration should be extended as much as possible 
all over India. High courts and district courts should be abolished as being un- 
necessary and costly out of proportion. Native judges should decide Native, and 
European judges European cases. ae re cases should be decided by a 
bench consisting of a European and a Native judge. Cases should be condacted 
only by Native pleaders, and such other checks as may be necessary ought to be 
introduced to reduce judicial work to the lowest possible limit. Thisis certainly 
not an Utopian idea, Itis practicable if Government adopt it. Those who 
follow the current of events might remember how the proposal for agricultural 
banks was considered by responsible authorities as beyond the pale of practical 
olitics, and how the opposition has disappeared on the adoption of the proposal 
te the Government of tndia. Government have only to remember that their 
strength lies in the affections of the people, that their educated or influential 
leaders have to be pleased by meeting the legitimate demands they make and 
by the adoption of measures they suggest with a view to the permanent 
happiness of the governors and the governed. The progressive well-being of 
Government and the people requires that the energy of the latter should be 
directed otherwise than in quarrels, and the goal of all endeavours should be to 
aecomplish thig result as soon as possible, 
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The Indian Spectator (1) of the 21st January observes :—Lord Ripon has 

| made a practical Salanien with elective eabiste- 

A suggestion to Sir James tion in the country. We can regard the Honourable 

Fergusson regarding  asagor’ _ Mr. Kristodds Pal’s elevation to the Viceroy’s Council 

ti odd Lanteasdive Oousell at the recommendation of the Landholders’ Associa- 

tion in no other light. We earnestly hope that Sir 

James Fergusson also will invite the Sérvajanik Sabha, the East Indian Associa- 

tion, or the Chamber of Commerce to recommend a Native member for His 
Excellency’s Council. 


The Poona Vaibhav (44) of the 21st January does not approve of the 
refusal of His Excellency the Governor to accept the 
Does not approve of His address that was proposed to be presented to him by 
Excellency’s refusal to s0- the Sdrvajanik Sabha at Nasik. Such associations 
cept the memorial from the h | di th  ettel. ihe 
Nasik Sérvajanik Sabha. are the on y medium through whic @ grievances 
of the people can be properly ventilated, the repre- 
sentations of officials being generally one-sided. This’ conduct of the Governor 
furnishes a fair index of the interest taken by him in the welfare of the people! 
May it be that His Excellency has become disgusted with the véry appellation 
of “ Sd4rvajanik Sabha” on account of the constant trouble that the body in 
Poona bearing a similar name gives to Government officials by demanding 


redress to the grievances of the people ? 


The Nydyd Sindhu (41) of the 22nd January refers to the recent visit to 
Ahmednagar of the Nizém of Hyderabad, and remarks 
Comments on the indiffer- that the officers of the British Government treated the 
once yt 8 es — “ event with cold indifference. The Nizdm is one of 
aa ps le ee the oldest allies of Her Majesty, and considering the 
attention generally paid by His Highness’s Govern- 
ment to the comforts of the British officers that happen to visit his dominions 
and the lurge sums spent for their reception, the conduct of the Ahmednagar 
authorities cannot but be considered as wanting in courtesy. It would have. 
been better if the authorities had sanctioned a small sum for preparations for 
the reception of His Highness. 


The Shubh Suchak (56) of the 19th January, while referring to the remarks 

oe e . in the a mores s ets Report for 1881-82 

os remarks on 5 §6rregarding the average yield of crops in the Presi- 
a Adonis. Se snee, = s that the remarks have been inserted prv- 
bably with the view of giving the lie to the cry that 
has recently been raised regarding the heavy rates of assessment prevailing in 
the Deccan. The glowing account given by Government is certainly very 
surprising. But how can the circumstance that the soil in certain parts of the 
district of Shol4pur is of a very good quality justify the inference that the soil 
throughout the Presidency is of the same quality? ‘lhe results given by Gov- 
ernment do not show that any account has been taken of the expenses of 
agriculture. The agriculturist is required to borrow money from sdwkdrs for 
the preliminary expenses of preparing the land for cultivation and has to repay 
it with interest. He has also to spend considerable sums on marriages and 
other ceremonies. Government have set down the requirements of a peasant’s 
family at 2,000 lbs. of grain, but this amount will hardly suffice for an ordinary 
family. He has moreover to feed a large number of cattle which are necessary 
for agricultural operations, and the restrictions placed on the rights of pasture 
by the Forest Act have had the effect of making the feed of cattle very 


expensive. 


The Arunodayd (13) of the 2lst January is informed that fever is doing 
immense havoc in the Mdlvan ‘l'dluka of the Ratndgiri 

Complains that fever is (Collectorate, and that excepting the little activity 
9 — PP cor shown by Government in stamping out the disease 
Aron ai dle Ss when it first made its appearance there have been no 
measures adopted for the purpose of affording relief 

to the distressed. It is said that the disease originated in the condensation of 
the atmosphere by the thick jungles in the taluka and its saturation by the 


sudden and profuse fall of dew. If this is the real cause of the disease, as it 


_ probably is, it is very strange that Government should not have adopted 
measures to avert the evil. Perhaps Government were not apprised of the real 
cause till now, and it is to be hoped that they will rouse themselves for im- 
mediate action. The easiest remedy that would appear to meet the case 
is to set fire to all the jungles surrounding the affected parts and thus to 
urify the air by removing the moisture. Such a proposal will not ordinarily 
e countenanced by Government, inasmuch as it will involve a loss of forest 
produce, but having regard to the amount of mischief to human life caused by 
the prevalence of the disease Government should in all fairness subordinate 
fiscal considerations to those of protecting the lives of their subjects. Besides, 
it is believed that such fire will only destroy hay and small shrubs and trees 
and will leave intact the more valuable and grown up trees. It is therefore 
‘ust that Government should adopt this or other similar remedy for exterminat- 
ing the disease that has gained such a firm footing in that part of the country. 


The Arunodayd (13) of the 21st January understands that the people of 
Khandesh who have been reduced to a state of desti- 
Complains that His Ex- tution by the recent inundation of the river Girna 


cellency the Governor during . : . 
ara eo Rogen egg oe om expected that their sufferings would be alleviated b 


did not redress the grievances His Excellency the Governor on the occasion of his 
of the people. recent visit, but that they have been sorely ree 

pointed. It was quite natural that the people should 
have formed such expectations, and it would have been just if the Governor 
had satisfied them. But looking to the general tendency of officials to turn a 
deaf ear to such complaints, there was every likelihood that the grievances of 
the people of Khandesh would fall flat on His Excellency’s ears. It may be 
that His Excellency had no means of ascertaining the ieclings of the people 
and that the local officers were responsible for having thrown the complaints of 
the people in the background. | 


The Arunodayd (13) of the 21st January tries to answer in detail the 
various questions proposed by the Commission appoint- 
‘fries to answer the several ed to enquire into the extent of illicit distillation of 


questions issued by the liquor from mhowra flowers, and suggests that the 


Mhowra Bill Commission . : : : 
and ‘seggests remedies for Government will do well to disabuse their minds of the 


| false impressions that have been brought about b 
of pressions ave been a 

arinkinge sdinwise: the reports of their Revenue and A'bkart Officers, 4 

fore devising any measures to deter the people from 
their present illegal ways of satisfying their vicious habit of drinking. The 
Government should recognise it as their duty to wean away the people from 
this vice, and with this view should set about the task of making raw toddy sell 
as cheap as possible and placing increased facilities in the way of procuring it. 
When the raw juice is easily available the consumption of spirituous liquors 
will deteriorate and Government will have discharged its duty to the masses. 
The removal of restrictions on the use of liquors is one way of checking the vice, 
and it seems advisable to give the experiment a fair trial. 


The Mahdrdshtrd Mitra (87) of the 25th January, referring to the proposals 

nisicaiad tin uidinaialien earns 4 mane by 98 rd pds ti oe the repair 

and utilization of the old palace at that place, suggests 

totem Henrie. Oo advisability of rediac a Town Hall for the use 

of the inhabitants, which should also serve the purpose of a museum by being made 

the receptacle of portraits of former princes, old weapons, old records, &c., and 
requests the attention of the authorities to the suggestion. 


The Shubh Suchak (56) of the 29th January requests the attention of the 
authorities to the inconvenience caused by the loca- 
tion of the toll-bar near the tunnel at Sidtdéra, and 
/ suggests that before the new toll contract issanctioned, 
arrangements should be made to remove the toll-bar further from the town. 


A correspondent of the Bodh Sudhdkar (17) of the 24th January complains 
_ _ of the inconvenience caused to travellers by the want 
Complains of the want of 


of a dharmshdla, either permanent or temporary, at 
+ yg or at Dhémner Di 4mner near Sétéra. Thie villageis situated os a 
bank of the Krishna, and travellers from Sdtéra to 


Suggests the removal of 
the toll-bar at Sdtara. 


snerally halt here to bathe and cook their food, but there is at present 
to protect them from the scorching sun or the pouring rain. 


steamers owned 
sseccma. Sabtend & Co. 


the ferry 1d that 
treated the matter with indifference. So late as the 5thof January last the 


steamer Savitri struck against a country craft near Kélavashi at Egg A 
captain in the service of the company once carried away forcibly the Sar- 
Kérkun of Jaitdpur because he would not allow the captain to carry on his 
unlawful practices. It is meet, therefore, that the Customs and Pulice Com- 
missioners should adopt measures for aon an immediate investigation in 
all cases where any injury is done to human life or property. 


The Bodh Sudhdkar (17) of the 24th January refers to the enquiry that has 
| been instituted by the District Judge of Khdndesh 
Suggests the adoption ofa into the charges of corruption and miscarriage of justice 
syatem of ear ong or brought against the Subordinate Judge of Jalgaon, and 
on atch Oeante Seeesaes says that regular tours of supervision by District and 
bs High Court Judges will have a very salutary effect 
on the working of the mofussil subordinate Courts. The higher judicial func- 
tionaries are generally averse to take the trouble of inspection, and this encourages 
lower Courts to do their work in an irresponsible and irregular manner. If 
measures are taken to secure a proper revision of the work of the subordinate 
Courts such cases as the one adverted to will occur very rarely. 


A correspondent of the Poona Vaibhav (44) of the 20th January, writing 
from Khed in the Poona District, complains of the 

Complains of the want of inconvenience caused to the people of that place by 
knowledge of the Marétbi the Hospital Assistant in charge of the dispensary 
anguage Khel, P_ being ignorant of the Mardthi language, and requests 
the authorities concerned to appoint a Mardthi-know- 


ing officer. 


The Yajddén Parast (110) of the 21st January observes that the recent 

ministerial changes in England: have not proved 

Disapproves of the ap- beneficial to India, Lord Kimberley has already 

pagan gs y! Lord oe shown himself incapable of wielding Indian affairs, 

pags State for India and #4 the appointment of Mr. Cross as Under Secretary 

Under Secretary respectively. has served to aggravate the feeling of dissatisfaction 

at the first appointment. When Lord Kimberley’s 

appointment was announced it was expected that the defects of that arrange- 

ment would be made up by the nomination of a competent Under Secretary. 

But the people have been sorely disappointed. Lord Kimberley has been given 

an assistant as ignorant of Indian affairs as himself and a second rate politician 
like his principal. 

The Kesari (32) of the 23rd January thoroughly approves of the work that 

is being performed by Mr. Woodward in connection 

A Seapeme of ee pees rane with his special deputation to ascertain the cause of 

shen with, Se store duty. the Deccan ryots’ misery. Mr. Woodward is a very 

clever and kind gentleman. He has a very good 

knowledge of the MarAthi language, and this serves him in good stead in elicit- 

ing every information from the cultivators regarding the causes of their de- 

pressed condition. His relations with the money-lender are equally agreeable. 


The Rdst Goftdr (98) of the 21st J anuary observes that it is very gratifying 
=. ilk iolaanaiiied cad a that in the new ee to the office of Justice 
oe a ona’ of the Peace wealth as well as merit appear to have 

—— nt — met with due consideration. However it isto be regret- 


ted that patronage and influence should have played not 


an tnimportant part in this affair, as can be gathered from the appearance among 
the nominees of many namies that ought not to be there and the absence of 
others whose title to thé hottour required recognition. Mr. Curven, the 
editor of the Times of India, has shown himself deserving of the honour by 
his high abilities and public spirit, and his claims should have been recognized 
before those of his inferiors who have been nominated this year. The satisfac- 
tory feature of this year’s nomination nevertheless is that the merits of Native 
gentlemen connectéd with the public press have not been altogether ignored. 
The Jdme Jamshed (89) of the 22nd and the Yajddn Parast (110) of the 21st 
) anuary express somewhat similar sentiments.] 


After noticing the recent appointments of new Justices of the Peace for the 
town and island of Bombay, the Lok Mitrd (69) of the 
Disapproves the principle 21st January observes that the nominations during the 
on which some recont oPPetng past few years have been so objectionable and betray 
a ye of Bombay such a lamentable lack of. discrimination that the 
have been made. honour has lost much of its value and has ceased to 
be coveted by sensible men. Time was when the 
honour was looked upon in the light of a compliment to the intelligence and 
public spirit of the recipient ; but latterly the qualifications for the honour have 
dwindled down into mean adulation and brazen impudence. [The Gujardti 
(85) of the 21st January is surprised at the large number of Parsis among the 
new nominees and makes similar remarks. | 


The Bombay Chronicle (66) of the 21st January 

Approves of the new no- observes that the list of the new Justices of the Peace 
pega 5 a a rd appears to have beer made most judiciously. It 
~via Bi nance ™ ““S comprises the representatives of all classes and in- 


terests in the city of Bombay. 


The Native Opinion (9) of the 21st January, while referring to the recent 

Makes remarks on the re. Temission of the eal Re sentence passed on the 
mission of the enhanced sen- Vaishnav Mahdrdja in October 1881, observes that 
tence passed on the Vaishnav Government would have secured the good graces 
Mahéraja. of the Vaishnav community by cancelling the punish- 
ment passed by the lower authorities. Such an act would have gone a greater 
way in inculcating the guilt of the Mahdrdja on the minds of his devotees than 
the punishment which he is made to suffer. A line of demarcation is generall 
recognized by all nations between the rights and liabilities of the general public 
and those of the higher or privileged classes, and though the guilt of the Mahé- 
réja may not admit of doubt, still by treating his case exceptionally Government 
would have achieved a name for commiseration and leniency. 


In noticing the departure of the Honourable Mr. Ashburner, the Yajddén Parast 
(110) of the 21st January observes that his adminis- 
Condemns the official trative acts never met with the approval of the people 
career of the Honourable Mr. of this Presidency. Some of the legislative measures 
Ashburner and the attempt Lied Gust ted f, Aton f b : 
to commemorate his name in Which first emanated from him have been the occasion 
aie ep of considerable distress to the poor. The termination 
of his connection with the administration and his 
departure from these shores have therefore been hailed with joy by the people. 
Some of his personal friends have come forward to start a fund for commemo- 
rating his name in this country, but their conduct is an insult to public opinion, 
as it is equivalent to expressing an approval of the distasteful acts of a wilful 
officer who spared no pains to do everything that was prejudicial to the 
interests of the people, and thus encouraging officials of his stamp to follow 
the course they have hitherto taken. [The Jndu Prakdsh (8) and the Jdéme 
Jamshed (89) of the 22nd January and the Bombay Samdchdr (77) of the 24th 
idem express somewhat similar sentiments. The Bombay Chronicle (66) and 
the Lok Mitrd (69) of the 21st January and the Ddtardun (81) of the 25th 
take occasion of the departure of the Honourable Mr. Ashburner to condemn 
his official career.] ° 


The Bombay Land Revenue System. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 21st January, in writing on Dr. Hunter’s speech 

_ in the Supreme Legislative Council on the subject of 

Commons eigen the Bombay revenue system, remarks:—The prin- 
aa ie ig ** cipal point for consideration is the relation which 
ey exists between the Bombay revenue system and the 
poverty of the bulk of our agriculturists. It yee to have been assumed by 
the defenders of the revenue system that Dr. Hunter ascribes the poverty of 


. the ryots solely to the rigidity of the a0 of assessment. Nothing however 


can be farther from the truth. If Dr. Hunter has made one thing more clear 
than another it is this that the present indebtedness of the Deccan peasantry 
is not the result of one or two solitary causes, but that it is the spheeah outcome 
of the ——_ in the economic position of fhe country consequent upon British 
conquest. The rigidity of the present system is but one of these causes, and 
as such has its own share in bringing about the present miserable condition of 
the ryots just as the extinction of home industries by foreign competition has 
its own. Neither Dr. Hunter nor the Deccan Ryots Commission have main- 
tained that the revenue system is the exclusive cause of the present crisis. 
Complete redress cannot be had without a thorough change in the economic 
position of the country, which is a work of time and labour and must be worked 
out intelligently by the people themselves. Till then the grievances must 
be dealt with one by one. In acting upon the recommendations of the Deccan 
Ryots Commission, Government attempted, and successfully to a certain extent, 
to relieve the ryots of the pressure of the siwkdrs by passing the Deccan Agri- 
culturists’ Relief Act in 1879. Two years’ trial has shown that the Act, though 
good in its own way, has not materially assisted the peasant in clearing off 
his debts, and it is necessary that we should look to other remedies. Those 
charged with the administration of the Act suggest that ‘much can be done 
for the insolvent ryot of the Deccan by modifications in the present rigorous 
system of collecting the assessment, by more liberal and elastic rules of grant 
and recovery of takdvi advances, and perhaps by the gradual introduction of 
agricultural banks.” But the administrative officers appear to be strongly 
opposed to such achange. They maintain that the complaints against assess- 
ment are groundless and imaginary. These officials judge by quite a deceptive 
standard. The question of the rigidity of the revenue system is not to be 
decided absolutely but in connection with the surrounding circumstances. 
Although the present assessment be not heavy in a country where the culti- 
vator has a good demand for his produce and enough capital to carry on or 
extend his trade, it cannot be said to be so in a country the economic condi- 
tion of which is quite the reverse of the above. Heavy and light are but com- 
parative terms, and in calling an assessment heavy or light we must compare it 
with the means of the people on whom it is imposed. Thus the taxation per 
head in this country, though but a fraction of what it is in England, cannot be 
said to be a light one. The error of those who maintain that our assessment 
is not heavy can be partly traced to this fact, | 


The Native Opinion (9) of the 21st January tries to refate in detail the 
views of Mr. Lee-Warner regarding the system of 

Comments on Mr. Lee- land revenue assessment prevailing in the Deccan as 
ogo . ee ee expressed in his recent note on the subject. The first 
ing in this Presidency. ~«f the reasons adduced by Mr. Lee-Warner for hold- 
ing that the assessment of land revenue in the 

Bombay Presidency is light, is that the rates levied in the Bhor State are higher 
than those levied in the British territory, This is no doubt a fact, but the 
circumstances in the two cases are not similar. In the British territories the 
rates of assessment are leyied according to the scale prescribed at the time of 
the survey and without regard to the circumstance of the land being cultivated 
or allowed to lie fallow in particular years, while in the Bhor State the practice 
is different. The ryot is not expected to till the whole of the land in his 
possession every year, nor is it advisable for him to do ‘so according to the 
recognized principles of agricultural science, and the Native States therefore 
levy the assessment on the portion of land that is cultivated during the year. 
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The assessment thus levied when calculated with reference to the whole land in 
the oultivator’s possession does not appear to bear heavily on the cultivator, nay 
it is even lighter than that in the British territories. The cultivators in Native 
States have moreover the advantage of free pasturage of cattle which is not 
enjoyed by their brothers in the British territory. Mr. Lee-Warner’s second 
argument is that the fact that the dtm can spare enough for making gold 
ornaments speaks of the ease with which they bear the Government demand. 
Mr. Lee-Warner may have been led to form this impression by the preparation of 
ornaments by the people during a marriage season, hut the impression is not at 
all correct. In England and other countries an increase in marriages is observ- 
able in times of plenty, but the same is not the case in India. The people of 
this country require particular auspicious occasions in particular months for the 
celebration of marriages, and their unreformed ideas lead them to involve them- 
selves in deeper miseries by such contracts. Marriage connections in India are 
not as easily voidable as those in England, and therefore when people once get 
entangled in them they find it difficult to get out. ‘The third ground of Mr. 
Lee-Warner relates to the difficulty of getting hired labour for the execution of 
irrigational works. The reasoning in this ease is equally faulty. The people 
of India have strong prejudices against leaving their homes for serving in a 
distant part of the country. They may be taxed with ignorance and indiscre- 
tion in the matter, but it is wrong to infer from this that they are well-to-do 
and therefore do not care for employment. People have got very vivid but 
sad recollections of the forced impressment of labour in famine times and the 
insufficiency of the wages under the cruel administration of Sir Richard Temple, 
and they therefore hesitate to leave their homes for employment. The fourth 
point relates to the credit of the ryot with his siwkdér. An enquiry into the 
number of holdings possessed by money-lenders under deeds of purchase from 
the cultivators will suffice to elicit the fact that the ryot’s credit has been re- 
duced to a very low ebb. Under the new law the sdwkér finds it difficult to 
recover the loans advanced to agriculturists, and he therefore declines to lend 
any money without having a deed of sale of the holdings in the ryovt’s posses- 
sion. It is not certain when such holdings will revert to the ryot, but the latter 
sees no prospect of regaining them according to law. Because the agricul- 
turists have resorted to this shift for satisfying Government demands it is 
incorrect to conclude that they are happy. ‘Though the s4wkdr takes from the 
ryot a deed of purchase as a security for the money he lends, still his connec- 
tion with the latter being constant he dves not allow the ryot to-starve for want 
of food. But the Government officers are not capable of so much goodness, and 
having to obey the commands of their superiors they devise all means fair or. 
foul to realize Government dues and thus inflict great hardship on the people 
{The Bakul (15) of the 21st January and the Muhdrdsht-d Mitrd (37) of the 25th 
make somewhat similar remarks.} 


Writing on the same subject, the Arunodayd (18) of the 21st January says 
that whatever truth there may be in the remarks of 
Comments on Mr. Lee- Mr. Lee-Warner so far as the district of Sétéra is 
Warner's views on the land ¢oncerned, they do not hold good in the case of the 
revenne system prevailing disteicte in the Prenat E ° . 
in the Bombay Presidency. other districts in the Presidency. ven ignoring 
facts, Mr. Lee-Warner’s view seems incorrect on 
principle. The temporary nature of the assessment is evidently not calcu- 
lated to inspire a belief that the land in one’s occupation will continue 
for ever, we the inconsistent conduct of Government on various occasions 
tends to strengthen this uncertainty. Did not the Government violate the 
promise made by one of their responsible officers, not orally but by means of a 
written notification, whereby the people of the district of Kanara were given 
to understand that the assessment levied on their lands was permanent and not 
liable to enhancement? And did they not thus involve the poor people 
in the vexation and expense of a law suit? Do the Government, while 
enhancing the assessment on land diverted from agricultural to garden purposes, 
pay any regard to whether or not the amount spent by the owner on the 
improvements effected has been repaid with interest? Who ascertains the 
amount of expenses incurred in reclaiming waste lands? Notwithstanding 


the recognition by authorities at different times of the owner's proprietary right 


to trees of all kinds growing in his soil, have not the Government acted in 


oppo ition to it? And mets J some persons have successfully fought for their 
its in the civil courts, do not the Government consider those decisions as 
applicable to the particular cases dealt with and deny similar concessions to 
the owners of neigiibouring lands? If Mr. Lee-Warner were to consider the 
above and similar other instances in which the Government have practised 
deception on their subjects, he would be convinced that the people have had ample | 
cause to doubt the earnestness of the word plighted to them, and it is but 
natural that such a state of things should lead to a feeling of uncertainty 
of situation in the mind of the cultivator. This feeling of uncertainty, coupled 
with an increase in assessment, superinduces a feeling of indifference to the con- 
dition of the soil and leads toa deterioration in its fertility. Mr. Lee-Warner’s 
argument that the high price required to be paid by Government for land pur- 
chased from cultivators bespeaks the prosperous condition of the ryots and the 
valuable nature of the property possessed by them, is as fallacious as it is specious. 
The general value of landed property cannot be determined with reference to 
particular localities. Plots of land yielding similar incomes fetch different 
prices in different places. Where the agricultural population is in excess of 
the normal number that can be fed from the soil, there is a keen competition 
among the people and the price of land is high, but the case is quite the 
opposite in localities differently circumstanced. Mr. Lee-Warner objects to the 
introduction of the zamindéri system into the Deccan. This system, though 
not thoroughly unobjectionable, is much superior to the system now in vogue. 
By the introduction of the zamindari system the poorer classes of the peasants 
will indeed be deprived of their lands, but the richer classes that do not 
cultivate lands themselves will have to seek their aid in carrying on agricultural 
operations, and the poorer classes will take the position occupied under the present 
system by that class of cultivetors who farm lands on contracts. The intro- 
duction of this system will also serve to stimulate agricultural improvements and 
will materially contribute to ameliorate the condition of the peasantry that is 
et present going to the farthest brink of ruin. Mr. Lee-Warner’s apprehensions 
about this system endangering the stability of the British rule are too ground- 
less to need a refutation. [The Jagan Mitrd (29) of the 22nd January makes 
similar remarks. | 


The Bombay Chronicle (66) of the 21st January observes that the peace of 
| this Presidency is likely to be endangered if the 
Ubserves that the zemin- guthorities reduce the Bombay ryot to the condition 
dari system of Bengal should ofthe Bengal peasant by substituting the zamindéri 
never be introduced into the paths egies, 22h ' Py Sees h 
Bombay Presidency. ryotwari system of land revenue, The latter 
system is decidedly the better of the two both as regards 
the rights of the State and the welfare of the cultivator. The Bombay Gazette 
was right in saying the other day that the Mardtha peasantry would not long 
allow itself to be rack-rented under a permanent settlement introduced on the 
lines of the Bengal system, and the State would have to face a portentous 
political danger. All impartial judges advocate the adoption of means for the 
amelioration of the condition of the cultivators, but do not look upon the 
substitution of the permanent zamindéri for the Bombay ryotwdri system as 
calculated to accomplish the desired end. The Chronicle is glad that able English 
journalists on this side of India are convinced of the correctness of this view of 
the subject. 


Legislation—A gricultural Banks. 


The Poona Vaibhav (44) of the 21st January says that notwithstanding the 
various measures adopted by Government for the 
Payne Be thes © peiion “ ercrenent . the wretched condition of the Deccan 
e system 0 : > agriculturist, the evil has yet remained unremedied. 
ro one Semele ates. This clearly shows that he Government have as yet 
ee: been unable to strike at the root of the evil, and that 

the external appliances used by them are calculated to produce no substantial 
good. According to the view of Government the roguery of the money-lender is 


‘at the bottom of the agriculturist’s depression, but there are also other causes 


14 


which deserve “ be nag Persons having soeenent. be my “4 “— 94 
peasantry are of opinion | ® pecuniary requirements of this cli:ss of people 
ard warereixied by considerations of time. They have recourse to the. re } 
on all occasions, and therefore the establishment of agricultural banks with the 
restrictions attendant on their use will not contribute much to their good. The 
regulations of these banks require that a month’s previous notice shall be given 
by every agriculturist requiring a loan from a bank; and this restriction will be 
looked upon as inconvenient by men who are in the habit of borrowing money 
from the siwkér even on a shorter notice. The inconvenience will be most felt 
in the case of loans required for marriage expenses. The loans are moreover to 
be allowed on the security of the holdings of land othérwise unincumbered, 
but if they were once incumbered the ryot’s position would be very odd 
inasmuch as he would not meet with relief either from the agricultural 
banks or from the séwkér. What then with the Relief Act and the agri- 
cultural banks, the condition of the ryot will remain unaltered. The only 
remedy for the evil is that suggested by Dr. Hunter ‘in his recent speech in 
the Viceregal Council. The soil isthe chief means of subsistence toa cultivator, 
and the heavy assessment levied thereon must either be reduced or made per- 
manent. The system of a revision of survey after every 30 years should be 
abolished and provision made for the remission of Government dues in times of 
bad crops. These reforms, accompanied by measures for the restoration of 
friendly feelings between the s4wkar and the ryot, will make the people happy 
and will serve as a stimulus to improvements in agricultural operations. 


Local Self-government. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (7) of the 22nd January is at a loss to understand the 


_ cause of delay in the publication of the Local Self- 
Complains of the delay in 


eine government Bills. The new scheme will come into 
Sell novecamash Bille —_ operation from the 1st of April and there are now onl 
two months left. Properly 2 pares. the bills ought 


tc have been passed by this time to allow of the interval being properly utilized 
ior the election of new members. There is therefore reason to apprehend that 
there has arisen a fresh conflict of views between this Government and the 
Government of India, and this apprehension is corroborated by the simultaneous 
cry that has been raised in England by the Conservative party to which Sir 
James belongs against the policy pursued by Lord Ripon. It is really a 
misfortune of this Presidency to be governed at this important juncture by a 
narrow-minded ruler averse to entrusting new responsibilities to the people. 
That backward provinces like the Central should have gone ahead of this 
enlightened Presidency in the matter of promulgating-its plans for working the 
novel scheme cries shame upon the Government of Bombay. It is high time 
either that the bills should be published or the causes of the delay in their 
publication should be placed before the public. 


The Lok Mitra (69) of the 21st January is glad that the Honouarble Mr. Peile 


has been entrusted with the task of carrying out the 


“a 4" Pe = wang local self-government scheme in this Presidency. 
of the local self-governmen ee . ; 
schemata the Genes Peal This difficult and responsible work, observes the Mitrd, 


dency has been entrusted to could scarcely have been delegated to an abler or 
the Honourable Mr. Peile. © more sympathetic official, and it may now confidentl 
be expected that the scheme will be enforced in 
accordance with the views and wishes of Lord Ripon. Ever since the nomina- 
tion of this distinguished and energetic officer in the place of Mr. Ashburner 
hopes have been entertained that the timid and half-hearted policy hitherto © 
pursued by Government will be gradually discarded, and it is gratifying 


that Sir James Fergusson has selected euch a faithful and trustworthy guide to 
conduct him to the desired goal. é 


With reference to the discussion in the Municipal Corporation on the 

; ture of the @uestion of the extension of the scheme of local self- 
Pes oo a Ticsrestl government to the city of Bombay, the Lok Mitra (69) 
scheme of local self-govern- of the 2ist January observes that the citizens of Boms 
ment to the Bombay Munici- bay have had a very good schooling in the art of self- 
palisy. government since 1865. That they have acquitted 


themselves creditably has been repeatedly acknowledged by the Imperial 
Government and the Secretary of State, rg Lord Ripon has not been slow in 
his resolution of 18th May last to hold up the Corporation as a model to other 
city municipalities. The question then is, in what manner should the elective 
franchise be extended? In this respect, we fear, Mr. Gokuldds’s suggestion to 
sweep away the Government nomination of sixteen members was rather pre- 
mature. Neither was his remedy quite specific. As it was, this suggestion 
was made the subject of much unfounded denunciation. It gavean opportunity 
to some gentlemen who must needs view matters through the tinted glasses of 
officialism to cry out wolf, when there was no necessity to raise such an alarm. 
They jumped to the conclusion that Mr. Gokuldds’s avowed object was to sweep 
away European members from future Corporations! By what process of logic 
they arrived at this conclusion isa mystery. The fact is that all sensible men 
deplore that owing to the mass of electors being uneducated a number of 
citizens enter the Corporation who are scarcely deserving of the honour, while 
a large number of really qualified and competent men from whom a better 
selection could be made are thrown into the background. It isnot possible in a 
city like Bombay, witha motley population, that any such undesirable results 
as those apprehended by some people can ever happen. It is true that the 
people are not yet up to the mark. If they were, some of them would not have 
been so stupid as to reject Mr. Mandlik when he appeared for the K4mathipura 
ward, ne | altogether leave out in the cold Mr. Martin Wood when he 
offered himself two years ago as a candidate. This state of things needs to be 
reformed, and efficient redress €annot be vouchsafed without a thorough over- 
hauling of the present system of election. Introduce a clause raising the 
standard of a voter’s qualifications to a higher level ; make it a rule that persons 
who are unable to follow the proceedings of the Corporation and to take part in 
them should be disqualified from taking seats ; let University graduates be 


qualified to vote like Fellowsof the University ;—and the elective system will have 
undergone a wholesome modification. If the system of self-government is to be 
introduced into Bombay in reality and not in name, it is necessary that the 


number of members elected by the Justices and rate-payers should be increased. 
This increase will not bring about the exclusion of the non-official European 
element. That the official element must be eliminated is only a question of 
time, and the sooner it is done the better. If Lord Ripon insists on municipa- 
lities in the semi-civilized mofussil districts having non-official chairmen and 
a preponderance of the non-official element over the official, there is the greater 
reason why the city of Bombay, which is already acknowledged to be the 
best tutored in India in the art of local self-government, should have a consti- 
tution cleared of official members. The enlightenment and independence of the 
citizens are sufficient to warrant the assurance that the civic affairs will be 
admirably managed without the assistance of police commissioners, hospital 
doctors, and official builders of roads and bridges. There is in Bombay a 
large number of independent European physicians, engineers, lawyers and 
merchants, holding liberal views and perfectly well qualified to take seats which 
are now occupied by State officials, If the spirit of self-reliance is to be 
encouraged, then it is essential that the official element should be entirely 
excluded. It hampers the action of the Corporation. Nay, in certain important 
matters like the drainage scheme it has been positively mischievous. But for 
the official element that was powerful in the Corporation of 1878 the present 
extravagant and mischievous system of drainage would never have been carried 
out. Itis to be hoped that those members of the Corporation who are so diffident 
about the plausibility of the scheme under discussion will honestly attempt to 
reconsider the matter as citizens and not as the servants of Government whom 
they fancy they must loyally obey in all matters, official and non-official. By all 
means let them form their independent opinion on the subject without allow- 
ing it to be biassed by the dictates of the autocrats at the Bombay Castle who 
have already suffered so much for want of their capacity to comprehend the 

nerous spirit of Lord Ripon’s May resolution. [The Rdst Goftdr (98) and the 

atsar-t-Hind (91) of the same date express similar sentiments. ] 


? 


The Native Opinion (9) of the 21st January. says:—The transfer of the 
sixteen seats from Government to the University 
Comments on the discussion cannot exclude, as apprehended by Mensrs. Geary, 
in the ot the cl Dosdbhdi and Khote, the European element from the 
et oe ‘government to Corporation, because a large number of the Fellows 
the city of Bombay. are Europeans and they would naturally be persuaded 
to vote in favour of their comrades. A similar pro- 
cess would be followed by the European Justices of the Peace, and consequently 
the result would not be as disastrous as it is apprehended it would be. But 
even admitting that such wholesale transfer is not desirable under the circum- 
stances, an equal division of these seats among the University Fellows and the 
mercantile community cannot be in the least objectionable, Under such an 
arrangement, while an equitable number of seats for Huropeans may be secured, 
the object of the new scheme, i.¢., a greater extension of the elective franchise 
among the rate-payers, may also be gained, By extending the privilege to 
the University not only birth and wealth but even education will be repre- 
sented in our civic body. Under Lord Ripon’s scheme mofussil municipalities 
and local fund boards are to have non-official chairmen, and it would be 
surpassingly strange were the Government still to continue to possess the 
privilege of appointing a Chairman of the local Town Council, The Chairman 
of the Corporation is elected from amongst the members, and it is but just and 
reasonable that this appointment also should rest with them. With regard to 
the appointment of the Municipal Commissioner, Mr, Gokuld4s’s proposal 
deserves great and careful consideration. The question of appointing the 
Municipal Commissioner from amongst those who are not the members of the 
heaven-born service was once or twice raised, but at the time the mere mooting 
of it was considered objectionable. It is often urged in favour of the present 
arrangement that a very great responsibility is attached to the post, and that 
therefore Civil Servants who have acquired considerable experience as members 
of the executive service are the most eligible persons for it, but this line of 
argument is not very convincing. We all know that since we were accorded 
8 new municipal constitution some of the Native members of the Corporation 
have served as Chairmen of that august body with the greatest credit to 
themselves and to the Corporation. And if what we urge above is a fact, can 
it be argued that those very persons or some of their equals in the Corporation 
have not the ability necessary to do the work of our chief municipal executive ? 
It may however be said by some, with a great deal of truth indeed, that where 
high emoluments are attached to any pust Natives are invariably considered 
incompetent to hold it. 


Education. 


The Bombay Samdchér (77) of the 25th January refers to the remark made 


by Sir James Fergusson in his speech at the last Convo- 
Criticises a portion of Sir cation of the Bombay University that out of the 548 


James Fergusson’s speech at : | : 4 . ; : 
the Teoh Hitciadion’ of the candidates that came up for the Matriculation Exa 


Bombay University. mination prepared by private tuition only 67 have 
passed, and that this appears to be a poor result 

when compared with the total number of the candidates as also with the number 
of successful candidates presented by public schools, and observes that His 
Excellency has drawn from the above and other facts the conclusions that the 
standard for the Matriculation: Examination is not exceptionally high, but that the 
candidates are generally not well prepared for the examination, and that proper 
discrimination is not exercised in their selection. It must however be remarked 
that the complaint raised on all sides and pressed on the notice of the Education 
Commission that the present standards are too high, is well founded. It has 
been shown on more occasions than one that the different standards are not 
fixed with due regard to the age of the boys that study them. The consequence 
is that the young students find it very hard to study the standards, and many 
of them experience much difficulty in making a satisfactory progress. Some 
oxen form their opinion on the subject by simply looking at the result of the 
atriculation Examination. But to have a correet idea of the extent to which 
the brains of young boys are taxed by the present school studies, due notice must 


be taken of the number of bore who give up their school course before coming up 
to the Matriculation standard. A very large number of students find themselves 
unable to prosecute their studies, and leave the school before gaining any 
appreciable efficiency in a particular branch. It is therefore necessaty that 
Sir James Fergusson as Governor and Chancellor of the University should 
direct his attention to the heavy studies of the different standards and initiate 
a reform in the present system. 


In noticing the Chancellor’s speech at the last Convocation of the Bombay 
University, the Jame Jamshed (89) of the 25th 
Criticises Sir James Fer- January observes that Sir James Fergusson regrets 
Riecaul speech at the last the unsatisfactory nature of the result of the Matri- 
onvocation of the Bombay ° ‘ar 
University. culation Examination because very few students 
compared with the large number of the candidates 
that presented themselves successfully passed the test. It must however be re- 
membered that even this number, small as it is considered to be by the Chan- 
cellor, was passed by a lowering of the usual standard for reasons which are not 
known to the public. Out of the 572 successful candidates not even 72 can be 
found competent to talk decent English, and yet His Excellency regretted that 
a larger number was not passed. This incompetency of the candidates ma 
be attributed to their own fault as well as to the defective standard of exami- 
nation. The University examinations, particularly that for Matriculation, simply 
encourage cramming. Proper attention to the study of English is not paid 
because the students have to mind many other subjects. A colloquial know- 
ledge of that language should be insisted upon, and if a certain number of 
marks are allotted to proficiency in the branch a sure step will have been taken 
to remedy the evil adverted to, and the complaint made by the Professors of 
Colleges that the matriculated students do not generally possess a sufficient know- 
ledge of English to qualify them for higher branches of studies will be nowhere. 
It is surprising that while the Professors put forward this complaint they make 
no suggestions for its removal. No good results can be achieved by opening 
the doors of higher education to students who possess such a poor knowledge 
of English. The suggestion to start a separate examination qualifying people 
for admission into the public service is not appropriate, as there is no reason 
to suppose that Government have no faith in the Matriculation test and as there 
are numerous matriculated students in want of employment. Interest and 
patronage play an important part in the disposal of vacancies in Govern- 
ment offices, and if an inflexible rule is laid down that matriculated students and 
University graduates alone shall be employed, it will prove a great stimulus 
to higher education. Sir James's allusion to religious teaching in colleges 
was ill-advised and calculated to lead the Natives to attribute to His Excellency 
a secret desire to favour the teaching of the principles of Christianity in Govern- 
ment colleges. The institutions maintained by missionaries do not find favour 
with the Natives because a knowledge of Christianity forms an important factor 
of the programme of studies prescribed for the students, and if Government 
wast and colleges were made to teach religion they would meet with a similar 
ate. 


The Jdéme Jamshed (89) of the 24th January observes that the Rajkumar 
College at Rajkot is undoubtedly a great blessing to 

Makes certain suggestions the young princes of that part of the Presidency, but 
- the Baike — it is to be regretted that a sufficient number of 
Réikot. ee them do not take advantage of the institution, and 
many of them are so unfortunate as not to be able to 
appreciate the benefits of education. There are now only 35 students in this 
college, which is indeed a very small number considering the period for which 
the college has been in existence. It is therefore proper that Government 
should strain every nerve to infuse into the young princes a liking for edu- 
cation and to create an interest in them for the curriculum of the college studies. 
This latter object can be attained in some measure by organizing excursions of 
college students during the Christmas holidays to places of general interest. 
The impressions produced by the thousand and one sight-seeings cannot fail 
to give an agreeable turn to their minds, and a knowledge of the ways and 
means of different sets of people cannot but improve their general tone. The 


annual ceremony of the distribution of prizes to the — students should also 
be celebrated with more show and ter éclat than hitherto. His Excellency 
the Governor and other high officials of the British Government and the ruling 
princes and Chiefs of the province should take part in the annual exhibition, 
which may well be accompanied by festivities, sports and literary entertainments. 
These additions will impress the students most favourably and will serve to 
attract many other princes who are at present idling away their time in 
ignorance. 


A correspondent of the Jagan Mitra (29) of the 22nd January dwells at 
some length on the satisfactory results exhibited by 
Recommends an increase the Sdvantvddi English School under the administra- 
in = omer g = Sih tion of its present Head Master and recommends that 
School. the working staff should be encouraged by means of 
an increase in theiremoluments. He further suggests 

that the school should be raised to the status of a High School. 


. Railways. 


The Hitechhu (68) of Ahmedabad of the 25th January complains of the 
ill-treatment suffered by passengers on the Rajputdna- 
Iil-treatment and over- Mdlwa Railway at the hands of some of its employés. 
crowding of passengers on Third class carriages are generally overcrowded and 
ee eee rudely treated. The convenience of 
way. , 7 
| third class female passengers is not at all cared for. 
Carriage doors are not opened for them and they are sometimes closely packed 
in carriages. It sometimes happens that owing to their ignorance of the names 
of different stations and the carelessness of the railway officials in responding to 
their calls, passengers are taken beyond the station to which they may have 
been booked and have to pay an excess fare. If they are not fortunate enough to 
avail themselves of a train to bring them back to their proper destination, 
they are obliged to wait till-the next day in roofless quarters and to suffer great 
dardships. On occasions of fairs carriages are overcrowded, and female pas- 
sengers are the greatest sufferers. Carriages reserved for females are sometimes 
allowed to be used by male passengers and males and females have to travel 
together. The railway authorities ought to speedily attend to this matter and 
provide separate apartments for males and females. [he arrangements for the 
supply of water at the stations on the line are also defective. Though two men 
are employed by this railway at every station for supplying drinking water to 
passengers on the arrival of trains, want of proper supervision has made the 
good results arising from such an arrangement almost nugatory. The B. B. 
and C. L Railway allows water to be sold and does not keep any paid servants 
for this purpose. 


A correspondent of the Rdst Goftdr (98) of the 21st January is glad that 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
ap pgs the greehree- Company intend : a a branch line ° Modasa, 
jon OF @ railway ‘ne irom ‘and describes in detail the great commercial import- 
to to Modésa vid Kapad- nce of this town. Through this place large quanti- 
ties of goods of different kinds pass on to the differen- 
trading towns in the vicinity. The connection of this place with Kapadvanj 
will therefore secure extensive goods and passenger traffic. The writer then 
points out similar advantages from the railway branch being laid from Nadidd 
to Kapadvanj instead of from Dadkor to the latter town. [The Gujardt Mitra 
(67) of the same date expresses similar sentiments. | 


The Gujardts (85) of the 21st January wonders why the authorities of the 

B. B. & C. I. Railway do not comply with the prayer 

Recommends the opening of the people of Sopdra to have a station at Nilddongar. 
> Res wing a Bog, Lf a new station is opened at that place the inhabitants 
CL Baloes tee. ‘of Sopdra will be saved the considerable inconvenience 
which they suffer in the rainy season, while the 

Railway miner og will secure the large traffic which is now carried on by sea, 


The Gujardti hopes that Mr. Duxbury will not fail to grant the above prayer. 


| Municipalities. 

The Bombay Samdchdr (77) of the 24th January observes that although 
considerable enthusiasm was not apparent at the last 
Bg cr tae sorter rate-payers’ ounces in inp y 4 8 the 2 pe is not 
: “atisfacto discouraging. e reason of the absence of eagerness 
a on in this snateer of great local importance is that a por- 
tion of the rate-payers are not yet able to realize to themselves the necessity of 
returning competent representatives to look after their civic affairs. Compared 
with the two previous elections the last polling. day presented a gratifying 
figure. On the first occasion eight hundred rate-payers presented themselves at 
the polling offices, while on the last about nineteen hundred persons recorded their 
votes. Again, more enthusiasm prevailed among the people on the last occasion 
than on the two previous occasions, and although the important defect of 
voting for incompetent candidates in preference to competent ones has not 
completely disappeared, yet it has been considerably removed. Thus the last 
elections may not on the whole be considered unsatisfactory. [The Akhbdre 

Sodégar (73) of the same date expresses similar sentiments. | 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 21st January styles the meeting held to 
hear Dr. Blanc lecture on the new drainage scheme for 
Bombay an official demonstration, It says :—Admit- 
: ting the ability andsoundness of Dr. Blane’s general views 
and admitting the truth of Mr. Melvill’s remarks as to offensive sights and smells, 
we are forced to say that neither the one nor the other weakened the opposition 
led by Dr. Blaney and the Honourable Réo Saheb V. N. Mandlik in the smallest 
degree. The position of the opponents is as firm as ever. Let their facts be 
disproved ; let their deductions be. refuted; let their experiences be explained 
away ; and we will be among the first to welcome the official scheme. As it is, 
the intelligent publie of Bombay has already grasped thesituation. They know 
that there is a choice of evils before them; to put up with offensive sights 
and smells and perhaps more serious inconveniences, or to sink borrowed 
money on uncertain experiments and court irreparable mischief. Bombay prefers 
the lesser evil, The presence of the Governor at the lecture naturally add- 
ed to its importance. But it also completed the official character of the 
meeting. This was unfortunate. We believe Sir James did not mean to 
take a side; but all the same, His Excellency deftly invited the audience 
to approve things ascertained beyond doubt. Alas! where is the thing 
which the officials ever ascertain beyond doubt? Take this drainage scheme. 
Has it not from the beginning been a question unsolved—full of doubts 
and uneertainties, vaguely experimental in its most advanced stageP At 
least this official advocacy of the scheme has been purely negative thus far, 
whereas the opposition has in a variety of ways proved its utter uselessness. 
It was therefore unfortunate that the Governor of Bombay should have said 
anything at the any to give colour to the suspicion that the lecture was an 
Official counterblast and the meeting an official demonstration. But His Excel- 
lency tried to make up for this irregularity by advising that what was going to 
be wasted must be utilized. And how are the officials going todo this? The 
contents of the sewers they are determined to empty into the sea, wasting so 
much valuable manure and confaminating the air by way of wise economy ! [The 
Native Opinion (9) of the 21st January makes similar remarks. | 


The Kdside Mumbai (92) of the 24th January complains of the bad state of the 

, Foad and want of lights in the western portion of Cop- 

a, _ venith Persmith Street at Mdzgaon, called Navgar, Though 

Street, Mésgaon. oPPe the residents of that part of the town pay the municipal 

: taxes the lanes are not kept clean. It is much to be 

regretted that the local municipal inspectors should allow such a state of things 

to continue. Why are not the stones and earth dug out from the hill where 

the Mdzgaon Reservoir is being constructed utilized for road repairs? It is to 
be banal thes the municipal authorities will attend to the matter. 


The Hitechhu (68) of aap of the _— J raga A condemns the 
Condenins the conduct of Conduct of the local municipality in preferring a bill of 
the Ahmedabad Menicipality about Rs. 1,000 against the young Gdekwdd of Baroda 
in preferring a bill of sbous for expenses incurred on the occasion of his recent 


Disapproves of the new 
drainage scheme for Bombay. 
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visit to that city in keeping the roads clean and 
making other preparations. The bill has been paid 
by the Gdaekwdd. A subscription list was started by 
the leading citizens of Ahmedabad for giving His 
Highness a fitting reception and a good sum of money was subscribed for the 
pu . Moreover the servants of the municipality were duly rewarded by the 
Gdéekw4d for the trouble they had been put to in keeping the roads clean. This 


rocedure of the municipality is therefore discourteous and disgraceful,and is no- 


thing less than an insult to the Mahbdrdja. If there was no necessity for incurring 
this expense, or if the municipality had no means of doing so, the very fact of its 
having incurred the expenditure notwithstanding shows the arbitrary conduct 
of its chairman. Have not Governors who have visited the city been entertained 
at the expense of the municipality? The late Khanderdo Gdéekwdd was not 
asked to pay anything when he came on a visit to the city. It is said that this 
bill has been preferred against the Gdekwdd because he did not contribute any 
gmount towards the Kdkaria Tank Fund. If this be ‘true, the conduct of the 
municipality is most detestable. It is discreditable that the local authorities 
should try to exact money from every royal visitor for the Kékaria Tank, and if 
failing in their object in the present instance they have adopted this device, 
they have indeed brought the city into great disrepute. The young Mahdrdja 
has given several donations for the benefit of the inhabitants of Ahmedabad and 
Gujarat. 


Native States. 


The Indu Prakash (8) of the 22nd January observes that there is a rumour 
on the fapis that the young Gdekwdd intends to pay a 
Comments on the contem- visit, to Calcutta very shortly with the object of -con- 
plated visit to Calcutta of the . ' one 
ickwid of Baroda. sulting the Viceroy on the solution of some adminis- 
trative embroglio and that Sir T’. Madhav Réo accom. 
panies him. The Mahdrdja of Indore had to pay a similar visit to Simla some 
time ago. The necessity for such personal interviews arises mainly on account 
of the absence of any set of rules regulating the relations of Native principalities 
with the paramount power. Not to speak of the present condition of Native 
Princes, which is one of thorough dependence, as can be gathered from various 
circumstances, history shows that about eighty years ago the Governor General 
forced a Diwdn on the Nizim of. Hyderabad aguinst his will. Though the 
reasons that may have prompted the Nizim to submit quietly to the fiat of the 
paramount power cannot be. conjectured at this distance of time, the fact is 
evident that the British Government have from a very long time established the 
policy of diretting according to their own ideas the affairs of Native States. 
lf the British Government have thus reserved to themselves the power of 
nominating the Diwdn, they should as well have undertaken the responsibility 
of the administration. But this consistency is not generally observable. What- 
ever the causes underlying the mystery, a want of cordiality between the 
prince and his Diwdn is invariably seen to exist everywhere. Such a state of 
things would not exist if there were fixed laws which could guide the princes 
in carrying on their administration and the British officers in seeing that it is 
property managed. As for this political move on the part of the Maharaja of 
aroda though its object cannot be stated with any degree of accuracy, it is 
believed in well informed circles that Sir T. Madhav Kado has no intention of 
returning to the Baroda administration and that he will therefore not accompany 
the Mahdrdja to Calcutta. It is said that the Mahdrdja wishes to consult the 
Viceroy in the matter of the initiation of a policy calculated to place his adminis. 
tration on a firm and uniform basis and avoid all division of interests. A minor’s 
territory is generally managed by a prime minister appointed by Government. 
He makes rules to suit his own ideas of a well conducted administration and 
imports new officers whom he can trust. These rules and officers prove to be of 
great use during the administration of the Government nominee, but on the expiry 
of his tenure of office and on the prince coming in power they are seen in a different 
light. Having the force of their former prestige, however, they cannot be easily 
done away with, but the prince’s desire to have new laws and men gets gradually 
strengthened and he naturally has recourse to the highest authority for a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. Such consultation has the effect of inspiring in the 


1 


rince the assurance that he has the support of the Supreme Government in 
the inauguration of the reforms which he may think to be essential. May it 
be that this is the secret of the Mahdrdja’s contemplated visit to Caloutta? 
That Sir T. Madhav Rdéo the affairs of the State satisfactorily is evident 
from his published reports, and that the Mahdraja has appreciated his services is 
testified by the munificent reward given him by the Mahdrdja. Jt is therefore 
very strange that complications should have arisen in connection with such an 
administration soon after the Mahdrdja assumed the reins of his dominion. As 
the British Government have invested the Mahdrdja with full powers of 
administration, it is but just that he should be allowed to exercise his will un- 
fettered by any external pressure. But there is another side of the question which 
requires attention, vis., how should the Mahdrdja have thought of effecting changes 
in the administration which according to all accounts and the expression of his 
own opinion was hitherto satisfactorily managed? Both these sides may 
have their pros and cons, and it is very delicate to decide between them. It is 
very desirable, however, that the Mahdréja should be advised to adopt a line 
of policy at once in keeping with the old constitution of the State and not distaste- 
ful to his ideas. The Mahdrdja is probably aware that it is generally wise to 
allow salutary advice to get the better of self-will, and there is reason to 
believe that he will allow himself to be guided by this maxim. Lord Ripon also 
has proved himself to be an advocate of this country, and there is every likelihood 
that His Excellency will suggest a plan beneficial to the interests of the State, 
agreeable to the feelings of the Maharaja, and not prejudicial to the prestige of 
the British Government. 


The Vartmdn Sdr (107) of the 23rd January, in a communicated article 
< faa ; headed “* Cries for justice from Kathidwar, No. II.,” 
ormmenté in connection complains of the policy pursued by Political Agents 
—— = on 0 Pea a sadithele Assistants in their relations with the sousle 
of Kaéthidwd4r. The rules framed by the officers of the 
Political Department are very defective and contradictory. When an appeal is 
made to the Bombay Government from the decision of the Political Agent, 
Government asks for a report from the very officer who has decided the case. It 
is impossible to expect that the officer in question will admit his shortcomings or 
the injustice done by him. Sometimes Political Agents and their Assistants 
become mere tools in the hands of their scheming Shirasteddrs and the rich 
people very often succeed in carrying their point. Though the people are 
very much oppressed by Native potentates and their corrupt kdrbharis, they are 
required to seek redress of their grievances from their very oppressors. It is 
inexplicable that the Political Department should have framed such rules and the 
Government should have sanctioned them. The concession of such arbitrary 
powers to Native Princes is baneful to the welfare of their subjects. | 


With reference to the rumour that Colonel Barton intercepted a letter 
addressed to the Rana of Porbandar in connection 

ee near fr with the dismissal of his Diwdn, the Gujardti (85) of 
enquire into the trate ore the 21st January requests Government to enquire 
riraisd ore a oy pa hie: into the truth of this report and to take the Political 
to the Rana of Porbandar. Agent severely to task if he is found guilty of the 


alleged indiscretion. 


The Gujardti (85) of the 21st January states that news has been received 
, from Jundgad that about six hundred men of the 
gad Sete nlocts of the Juni Mahika caste, the residents of Shergadh und other 
ve become out- 
laws and have annoyed the Places, have become outlaws and have oppressed the 
people of Veréval. people of Verdval, many of whom have gone to Bomba 
to escape the oppression. It is stated that an Ara 
Pathdn is bent upon killing a certain official of the State. | 


RAOJI B. PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter'on the Natwe Press, 
ge. 3rd February 1883. : 
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Politied and the Public Administration. 


The Arunodayd (18) of the 28th January gives an account of the affairs 
sa in Burma as gathered from the Rangoon Times, and 
a HF . ay ~All expresses deep regret at the turn which the complica- 
wero pda ing Y tionsin that country threaten totake. India has been 
reduced to a state of poverty, and notwithstanding 
the optimist views of the well wishers of England and their followers which 
are not borne out by facts, the misery has been gradually aggravated by the 
increased burden of State expenditure. While the people were in a state 
of embarrassment and were anxiously trying to find their way out of the heavy 
burden with which the late ministry thought it fit to saddle them by unneces- 
sarily waging a war with Afghanistan, the coming of the present ministry into 
power served to inspire the people with the confidence that the latter will not 
add to the distress of this country by similar indiscretion. The conduct of the 
present ministry, however, in waging a war in Egypt and making India pay 
a portion of the expenses has proved that the confidence was misplaced. The 
people received a terrible shock from this policy of the ministry, and they have 
scarcely recovered from it, when the Burmese complications are beginning to 
show themselves. There is every reason to think that Lord Ripon, who has 
initiated various administrative reforms proper for times of peace, will prevent 
matters from coming to a crisis, but having regard to the circumstance that 
Mr. Gladstone does not think it fit to follow the lines of policy advocated by 
him when out of office, it cannot be stated with certainty that the present em- 
broglio will not result in a war. 


The Kdside Mumbai (92) of the 2nd February says that the Russians are 
ee ea , steadily advancing towards India. Their influence 
Russia in Contral Asian, sds a®_- Central Asia has been greatly enhanced by the 

| subjugation of the warlike Turcoman and Usbeg 
tribes. They have been able to possess themselves of almost all the territories of 
Central Asia owing to the want of any hindrance or check to their progress. 
General Shernaif, the new Governor General, is following in the footsteps of - 
his predecessor, General Kaufman, and making rapid advances. He is scheming 
to win over to his side the rulers of Khiva and Bokhara by sending envoys to 
their court. What remains for the Russians to do after securing their friendship 
is to invade India. With this view they would either foment troubles in 
Afghanistan or cement their friendship with the Shah of. Persia, who is already 
their ally. It cannot be said with certainty that the Amir of Afghanistan would 
not become a tool in their hands for the accomplishment of their heart’s 
desire. It is possible that India may have in a short time to face a Russian 
invasion, 


In noticing the first speech of Mr. Cross in his capacity as Under Secre- 
tary of State for India addressed to his constituents 
Makes remarks on the at Bolton, the Bombay Samdchdr (77) of the 3rd 
NE oy ig Ae Mr. February observes that the Under Secretary expressed 
ii” omen OX" his satisfaction at the abolition of the import duties on 
European cotton goods. The abolition of the duties 
has been proved beyond doubt to be prejudicial to the interests of India and 
fraught with injustice to the people, and it is but natural that the Indian public 
should be dissatisfied with such utterances. But this speech is not sufficient to 
enable the people to form their opinion regarding their new Under Secretary. 
It appears that he was compelled by circumstances to express such views. The 
Manchestrians have served their selfish interests in this matter, and to protect 
them they generally try to bring great pressure to bear onthe ministry. Nay 
they threaten to injure a ministry by withdrawing their support and lending it to 
the opposition if any of the ministers cross their interests. The Manchestrians 
have been largely benefited by the abolition of the import duties and would 
not brook any condemnation of it. The other views of the Under Secretary 
were satisfactory. Lord Ripon has undertaken to achieve the necessary reforms 
in several matters, and it behoves the Under Secretary to lend his support to 
the policy pursued by him, 
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The Native Opinion (*) of the 28th January says :—We heartily commend 
7 i: the action taken by the Indian Association of Calcutta 
Approves of the action 1 regard to the competitive examination for the 
taken by the Indian Asso- Indian Civil Service, and unless all our associations 
ciation in the matter of and bodies politic in the country join ina matter of 
rn an the vt aveten, Such paramount importance to us, the Indian public 
Gaal itive examination Will have lost a golden opportunity of getting this 
for the Indian Civil Service. particular grievance set right. The Liberal Ministry 
is now in power, and if our claims to a fair proportion 

of justice in the matter be legitimately pressed upon the British Cabinet 
and Parliament, there are, we believe, some chances of our success. The 
difficulty in our way of being able to effectively represent our case has now 
been removed, and what could not have come to be considered as a great 
drawback in the case of Indian candidates under other circumstances has 
been doing an amount of incalculable mischief to those very candidates for whose 
special behoof a short-sighted Secretary of State in a freakish mood reduced 
the limit of the age of candidates. At the time the step was taken by Lord 
Salisbury the Government of Lord Northbrook strongly protested against it as 
a measure fraught with great danger to the future prospects, mental and 
physical, of the Civilian recruits annually sent out to this country, and the 
prophecy has borne its bitter-fruit. The reduction of the limit of age from 
twenty-one to nineteen years has affected prejudicially both the physical and 
mental calibre of the junior class of our Civil Servants, and seinaieinte have 
often been heard of some having lost their sanity, others having been incapaci- 
tated by an undue strain upon their constitution, others again having been 
compelled to retire merely on the score of physical unfitness. The object of 
the change was the accomplishment of University education after passing the 
competitive examination. After the competitive examination a candidate 
is allowed to remain in England only two years, and most of this time is 
spent at the India Office. How the candidate can find time to attend to his 
University studies is not very plain to us. T'o our mind this plea of University 
examination appears to have proved only a means to anend. So far as India 
is concerned the limit of age is a practical bar to the Indian candidates, and 
the examination returns to hand show that since the introduction of the Salisbury 
rule only one has passed. But what Lord Salisbury put forth at the time as the 
principal object of the change was more effectively carried into execution when 
the limit of age stood at twenty-two. Examination statistics show that in 1858 
ninety per cent. of the passed candidates were University men, ¢.e. men from 
Oxford and Cambridge. In 1874 only fifteen per cent. were from the Universities, 
and since that time the number of British graduates appearing at the examina- 
tion has gradually decreased. If the real object of the new rules was to 
secure University education, the purpose was evidently better served under 
the old rulesthan it is now. Then nosuch constitutional disabilities were ever 
complained of, and the Civilians were as hale and stout as they ever could be. 
What the new rules have effected is not a supply of better men than formerly, 
but a race of men mentally, physically and educationally incapable—men who 
cannot stand a comparison with some of the best specimens of Hailebury and 
the competitionwallas of the older generations. In the place of competition it 
is now attempted to conciliate the people by nomination,—a system which has 
long since been found unsuitable and condemned in England. The people do 
not approve of it; onthe contrary, they have been asking for admission into 
the service after the candidates had qualified themselves by passing the neces- 
sary examination. But the Government hitherto have not listened to their 
prayer. The nominations that have been made under the system are mostly 
unsatisfactory, and are calculated to defeat the noble object of the British Gov- 
ernment, namely, the admission of Natives into the higher branches of the great 
Indian services. If the British Governmentin England really consider Natives 
as one of the principal factors of the Indian administration, the raising of 
the limit of age from nineteen to twenty-two and the establishment of a branch 
competitive examination in this country are necessary. The raising of the 
limit of age is riot only necessary in the case of Natives, but also in that of 
British candidates, as has now been found both by authorities here and some 


.in England. The British public will remember that it was in 1833 
or thereabouts that an Act of Parliament was passed for the admission of 
our people into the higher departments of the State, and how every makeshift 
has since been availed of to evade the noble object of Parliament. We’ only hope 
that along with the question of age the prayer that a branch competitive 
examination should be held in India will meet with a favourable con- 
sideration. | 

The Mahrdtta (2) of the 28th January says:—It is a most unfortunate 
circumstance that the public at large know so ver 
Comments on the abstract little about the plan, ‘policy and regulations whic 
budget and the revised suide the administrations of this vast country. This 
estimates of the Bombay “ : 
Presidency. ignorance is partly due to want of education, partly to 
the aversion which responsible officers of State have to 
making their plans and policies known to the public, and partly to the difference 
of language between the rulers and the ruled. The result is that mischievous 
apathy and indifference to such matters on the part of the public leave no 
check upon official conduct. This is the more vividly marked when we happen 
to know that local Governments often do things contrary to official orders, and 
continue their practice until a generous Viceroy or a just Secretary of State 
finds out the flaw and sets matters right. In a notification of the Financial 
Department, dated 15th Januzry 1883, the Government of Bombay published the 
abstract budget and the revised estimates of the Bombay Presidency. This noti- 
fication is published agreeably to Rule XI. ofthe rules published by the Govern- 
ment of India in their resolution No. 1709, dated 22nd March 1877, the resolution 
referred to being itself a modification of certain rules made by the Government of 
India in 1870. The note under review most grievously falls short of the aim of 
the Supreme Government expressed in Rule XI., inasmuch as it does not give us 
any idea as to what the estimates for 1883-84 are to be. This omission cannot be 
attributed to carelessness. So far as can be judged, the omission was unavoid- 
able, inasmuch as the different adjustments and transfers of items of both 
revenue and expenditure between the Supreme and local Governments have 
not yet been come to. if it was so, it was necessary that the note under 
review should have said something to that effect. The present policy of the 
Government of India is to consult public opinion on‘ all matters of legislation, 
and we hope the attention of His Excellency the Viceroy will soon be directed 
to the contents of paragraph 19 of the resolution of 1870, so as to require 
the Local Government to lay a financial exposition before the Legislative 
Council. Before introducing any change in the constitution or the number of 
the members of Legislative Councils, we would ask Government to give the 
members of Council the power of questioning on different matters relating to 
administration. We would also like that a financial exposition be made 
every year in February or March. We do not mean that we would be quite 
satisfied with what little we ask for and that we would not like to have a 


Council of 64 as the Bombay Gazette suggests. Before asking for such a large 
concession, which will most probably not be made, Government should be 
pleased to give us what little we ask for and which will suffice for our present 
wants. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 28th January says:—Mr. Lee- Warner’s note 
on the Bombay land revenue system is more a 
Refutes the statement one-sided defence of the optimist views held by the 
ore by Mr. Lee-Warnerin Jocal Government on the present condition of the 
note on the Bombay land D h : d ; 
revenue system that the Deccan ryot than an impartial review of the revenue 
Deccan ryot is growing pros. system. He thinks that the Deccan ryot is fast 
perous. becoming prosperous, that his land is gaining in value, 
and that the revenue assessment is simply a fleabite. 
But if these be the conclusions he has come to from his personal experience, 
how are we to reconcile the statement of Dr. Pollen, the ablest and most trusted 
adviser of the Bombay Government and the special officer appointed to watch 
the operations of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, and the revenue system 
in vogue? Dr. Hunter in his speech stated, on the authority of Dr. Pollen, 
that the ryot was still steeped in debt and that his condition was far from 


prosperous. Either Dr. Pollen is right or Mr. Lee-Warner. That the public 


must place greater reliance on the opinions of the former is obvious, for he is 
responsible for his statements. While Mr. Lee-Warner has confined himself to 
the Satéra District, Dr. Pollen has reported on the whole of the Deccan, Even 
admitting that the condition of the ryot in Sétéra is what Mr. Lee-Warner so 
pleasantly depicts, it cannot be predicated that therefore the ryot in the Deccan 

enerally is on the highway to prosperity. Further when severe criticism has 
Coen passed in public journals on the Act and on the condition of the agricul- 
turists, is it not natural that a confidential officer deputed by Government should 
try to ascertain as many facts as possible which may go to disprove such criti- 
cism? And after all what is the premiss which justifies Mr. Lee-Warner in 
drawing the inference that the Deccan ryot is fast improving pecuniarily ? It 
is this—that he could acquire unimproved land on behalf of Government only at 
20 or 24 times the value of Government assessment. This test, which he takes 
as conclusive, is neither infallible nor even ordinarily reliable. Purchasers, be 
they Government or private individuals, when intent on acquiring land which 
they happen to know would turn out profitable, scarcely take the weight of the 
annual assessment into cunsideration. Precisely the same thing has occurred in 
the villages in Sdtéra. The owners knew that land was to be acquired for a 
public purpose. Hence they were firm in demanding a large price. As the 
test is fallacious, the theory of light assessment necessarily falls to the ground. 
The second argument urged by Mr. Lee-Warner in support of his statement as 
to the prosperity of the Deccan ryot is the happy agricultural condition of the 
soil just now. But one swallow does not make summer. T'o judge of the 
better condition of the ryot from this particularly good year is not right. In 
order to arrive at a true conclusion other facts have also to be taken into con- 
sideration. Has the ryot washed off his past debts? Is his land freed from 
the grip of the mortgagee?. If these two conditions have accompanied the fact 
of bountiful crops, then we are willing to accept Mr. Lee-Warner’s picture of 
the prosperity of the Deccan peasant. Unfortunately for him, Dr. Pollen has 
given us an entirely opposite account. The loads of debt are still the same 
or only partially removed, and the crops have been insufficient to meet the 
Government assessment in full. In the absence of proof, Mr. Lee-Warner’s 
theory that the Deccan ryot is growing prosperous must be considered a pure 
invention. | 


Referring to the concession of election recently allowed to the people of 
ae Bengal in the matter of the appointment of a member 
_ Makes suggestions regard- in the Viceregal Legislative Cuuncil, the Arunodayd 
ing the reconstitution of — 13) of the 28th J b “rag Ry 
Legislative Councils. (13) of the anuary observes that it is impera- 
tively necessary that the principle of election should 
be extended to the local Legislative Councils to-allow of their constitution, 
which in its present state is very defective, being placed ona sound basis. 
The policy of not allowing the people of the country a voice in its administra- 
tion, though justifiable on the grounds of expediency in the early days of the 
British rule, appears very mean and detestable at the present day. In times 
of Native rule the people of India possessed rights and privileges of all de- 
scriptions, but on the introduction of the British Government they doubted 
whether they could lay claim to the same rights and privileges and therefore 
remained silent in the matter. Butthe experience that they have gained of the 
present administration has taught people to recognize the necessity of their 
possessing such rights and privileges and to claim them as their due. It can- 
not be denied that all the Legislative Councils as at present constituted count 
one or two Natives among their constituents, but the advantages meant to be 
secured by this arrangement are rendered nugatory by the selection of 
members being generally inappropriate for various reasons, and, where the 
selection is happy, by the attempts made by such members to represent the 
popular side of the questions before the Councils being frustrated by the pre- 
_ ponderance of the official element. The proceedings of various legislative 
measures like the Mhowra Bill bear ample testimony to the faithfulness of the 
above picture. Asa remedy against this evil, a reconstitution of the local 
Legislative Councils at Bombay, Madras and Calcutta on the model of the dis- 
_ trict and taluka committees bees: under the local self-government scheme 
seems to be necessary. The number of members in these Councils should be 
32 or 64, to be nominated by the Government and the people in equal propor. 
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tions. In the same manner a moiety of the members of the Viceregal Council 
should be formed by proportionate nominations from the local Councils. 


Such an arrangement will secure the proper representation of the people, not only 
in the local Legislature, but also in the central one. It is to be hoped therefore 
that Lord Ripon will see his way to inaugurate this reform with the least 

racticable delay in the same manner as His Lordship initiated the policy of 
Sait self-government. [The Kesart (32) of the 30th January makes similar 
remarks. | 


The Shivdji (55) of the 26th January says that the constitution of Legisla- 


tive Councils in Ceylon is more satisfactory than that 
Suggests reform in the of similar bodies in India, and the reason is that the 
constitution of the Legislative f | eg : 
Counidie. ormer are more representative in their character than 
the latter, while the people there, on account of their 
constant contact with European planters, are more jealous of encroachments on 
their rights than the people of India. The people in this country do not care to 
fight for their rights with firmness of purpose and are generally disposed to 
give way to official pressure. ‘This leads to the exercise of oppression by the 
official classes under the cover of law. This state of things, reprehensible as it 
undoubtedly is, bids fair to improve gradually, and the public are being 
awakened toa sense of the injustice of the treatment accorded them by the 
rulers. It is therefore time that no stone should be left unturned in bringing 
about a reformation of the present system of Legislative Councils. [The 
Panchdnan (42) of the 28th January also requests Government to follow the 
example of the Ceylon administration in the matter of respecting the rights of 
the people and giving them a voice in the management of their affairs. | 


The Jéme Jamshed (89) of the lst February is highly grateful to Lord 
Ripon for entertaining a desire to admit @ represen- 
Wishes that the Indian tative of the agricultural classes in the Imperial 
Legislative Councils should J o>islative Council, and hopes that the subordinate 
be thrown open to the repre- “ae . , : “at 
sentatives of the different @4@ministrations will follow His Lordship’s good ex- 
classes of the people. ample. After describing in brief the great advantage 
| that the country will derive from the amelioration 
of the wretched condition of the agriculturists, the Jdéme observes that under 
the existing constitution of these Councils a single representative of the 
agricultural classes is not likely to prove very valuable. It is desirable 
therefore that the representatives of the different classes of the subjects should 
be admitted into them in sufficient numbers. | 


The Bakul (15) of the 28th January, while referring to the appointment of 

A f ... Mr. Kristodds Pél in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council 

pproves of the policy . Z deg A ul; 

adopted by the Government takes the opportunity of pointing out the defects in 

of India in asking the public the present constitution of the several Legislative 

of Bengal to electa member (Councils. The policy adopted by the Viceroy in the 

ee rw Legislative matter of this appointment points to the interest taken 

by him in the welfare of this country. If the 

Governor of this Presidency follows suit, he will undoubtedly confer much good 
on the people. | : 


The Kalpataru (30) of the 28th January regrets that the Conservative papers 
should have adopted such a spiteful tone against the 
Does not approve of the noble policy of Lord Ripon, which instead of endan- 
a adopted by the ——_ gering the foundations of British rule in India as 
Sisente valor oe apprehended by them will tend to ensure its stability. 
If England ever loses her hold on India, it will only 
be by such narrow views as those entertained by the editor of the St. James 
Gazette. What jealousy and what selfishness this! Are the people of India 
no better than domestic animals? Does it behove noble Englishmen to say 
that the people of India should neither aspire for money nor independence, but 
should remain content with what is doled out to them by their rulers? If 
Englishmen grudge the minor concessions proposed to be granted by the noble 
Marquis, what truth is there in the oft trumpetted utterances that they will will- 
ingly retire from the government of India after making the people wise enough 
to manage their own affairs? Under such circumstances the future of India is 
indeed unimaginable, . 


-The Rdst Goftdr (98) of the 28th January observes that it is highly desir- 
3 | able that Government and the people should join in 
Tries to answersome ofthe ascertaining the truth in the important matter of 
queers i who rong com- illicit distillation of liquor from mhowra flowers, and 
ote tho itoit distillation of ence the suggestion coming from some quarters that 
liquor from mhowra flowers. independent private gentlemen should be appointed 
on the committee appointed by Government is by no 
means inappropriate. The committee at present consists of the Commissioner, 
N. D., the Collector of Thana and the Collector of Customs, who are no doubt able 
and faithful servants of Government, but had some independent private gentle- 
man like Mr. Déd&bhdi Nawroji or Mr. Kashindth Trimbak Telang been 
appointed on the committee, the labours of the committee would have secured 
the confidence of the public. The writer then tries to answer some of the 
uestions issued by the commission and arrives at the following conclusions. 
1) Before the passing of the A'bk4ri Act various circumstances joined in affording 
facilities to the poorer classes to obtain pure and at the same time cheap toddy. 
(2) The absence of duty on mhowra liquor also contributed to the sale of good 
liquor at a low price, and to keep the people from the use of cheap but poisonous 
European liquors which are now used in large quantities. (3) On the whole there 
is no evidence that can warrant the assertion that crimes were more frequent 
before than they are now. On the contrary it is natural that crimes should have 
increased since the passing of the A’bkdri Act of 1878 on account of the restric- 
tions imposed by the Act on the use of liquor. 


The Arunodayd (13) of the 28th January says that the proceedings of the 
commission appointed to ascertain the extent of illicit 

Suggests the appointment distillation of liquor from mbhowra flowers are void 
of & ar prea erry ab initio. The very officers who have been appointed 
Aon of fener from mhowra ‘tO Siton the commission were the originators of the 
flowers. bill that was introduced into the local Legislative 
Council by the Honourable Mr. Ashburner and was 

subsequently rejected by the Government of India, and it is therefore apparent 
that their nomination was improper. When one has formed his opinion on a 
particular subject, it is but natural that he should try to support it through 
thick and thin, and he only catches at arguments corroborating his view. With 
all their attempts to free their minds from the ideas and impressions they have 
ulready received, Messrs. Mulock and Sheppard’s enquiry cannot be looked upon 
as unbiased and impartial. It is therefore necessary that the commission as at 
present constituted should be dissolved and a fresh one appointed composed of 
members representing in equal proportions the interests of Government and the 


people. | 


The Yajddn Parast (110) of the 28th January is much concerned at the 

report that in the coming budget the license tax will 

is sorry to hear the report be increased, as the total receipts for the last year 

that the burden of ‘e were far short of the expenditure. This tax, observes 
license tax is likely to be the Parast, is already a heavy burd h l 

iin , y a heavy burden on the people, 

who have been anxiously waiting to see it removed 

and who will be exceedingly sorry to find its burden aggravated. The autho- 

rities have been driven to this step because they committed themselves to the 

impolicy of abolishing the import duties on cotton piece-goods in the interests 

of the selfish cotton manufacturers of Manchester. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 28th January says:—Sir Lepel Griffin’s 
bitter denunciation of the marriage system amon 
Says that enforced widow- modern Hindus has thrown the priest-ridden orthodox 
a oe “‘ PR cay into consternation, Apart from the higher spiritual 
pit. a considerations, early marriage means the physical 
special legislation. _ . y 8 , physic 
: ruin ofa people. But the consummation of the nuptial 
troth at nine and ten is nothing less than an outrage on womanhood. Infant 
marriage leads to enforced widowhood; and if the latter evil is to be at all 
lessened in a perceptible degree, the former must be discountenanced. In the 
_ absénce of special legislation the exclusion of married students from holding 
schdlarships might serve as a partial check to a limited extent. It would of 
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course be & serious disability ; but there are instances on record in the history 
of other nations to go upon. As to the social extinction of widows, we honestly 
believe that popular sentiment in India is opposed to it. But the Hindus are a 
timid race, priestly influence is still Late fae ity A reform from within 
is therefore not possible for many long years to come. What William 
Bentinck did forty years ago must be done over again. The Government must 
take the sense of enlightened representatives. If they will only make known 
their desire to learn how public sentiment stands with regard to this problem, 
they will soon be overwhelmed with the conviction that has been expressed so 
often and in such a variety of ways that the prevention of enforced widowhood 
is but a logical consequence of the abolition of sati. If the Government of 
the day are not ashamed of the action of their predecessor, when a ruler 
as enlightened as the present put down a barbarous rite, then they 
must carry Lord Bentinck’s policy to its legitimate conclusion. The suppres- 
sion of sati will otherwise prove a very doubtful blessing. Such is the 
opinion of nine-tenths of the parents of widowed daughters, Lord Ripon 
is doing a great deal for the political and material advancement of this long 
neglected country.” But what are the chances of a Hindu citizen appreciating 

olitical freedom with a widowed daughter or sister at home weighing down 
his spirits and embittering his existence? The hour has come for remedying 
this greatest social evil in India, and the man too has come, if he will only 
turn his attention to it awhile. It is a pity that men like Duff and Wilson can 
no longer raise their voice against the iniquity. But there are missionaries 
imbued with their spirit ready enough to work for the victims of an unequal 
social law if the Government will show a disposition to break through the 
trammels of false neutrality. 


In noticing the recent + we, accident at a hee gta factory near 
eg Paénjraépol in Bombay in which twenty-three lives were 
Phe Ss lost, the Bombay Samdchdr (77) of the rd February 
factories and theatrical build- states that the narrowness of the stair-case and the 
ings to provide sufficient smallness of doors in the building had much to do 
a and stairs with the serious nature of the accident. There are 
many factories in Bombay in which large numbers of 
workmen are employed, and yet the means of ingress and egress are as defective 
as those in the Pdnjraépol wool factory, in which the above-mentioned accident 
occurred. The authorities concerned would therefore do well to inspect all these 
buildings and to insist upon the necessary alterations being made in them. 
Theatrical buildings also require due attention from the authorities in connection 
with the means of ingress and exit provided in them. [The Jdéme Jamshed (89) 
of the 8rd February expresses similar sentiments. | : 


A correspondent of the Bakul (15) of the 28th January says that on the 
catia socomcon of the recent Rs of His ilenns the 
Objects to the policy o overnor to Ratndgiri the municipality of that place 
making the local fund re- yenresented. the ts Pe for the Gondlieselien at the 
venues pay for the construc- ° ; 
tion of a pier at Miré at ©xXpense of Government of a pier at the port of Miré, 
Ratnégiri. and that it has subsequently been decided that the 
work should be executed, the expenditure bein 
borne by the general and local fund revenues in the proportion of two-thirds 
and one-third. This diversion of the local fund revenues to objects which can 
have no legitimate claim on them and to-the prejudice of those that have a 
right to be satisfied is as impolitic as it is unjust. Such a state of things is 
made possible by the present constitution of local fund committees, the mem- 
bers of which are hardly able to hold their own against the president, who 
therefore carries the day in all matters. Properly speaking works like the one 
under advertence should be constructed either by Government or merchants or 


municipalities, who should in return enjoy the revenues accruing therefrom. . 


In the present case the obligation falls most naturally on the municipality, as the 
work will indirectly contribute to augment its income by affording a stimulus 
to trade. The history-of local fund works in the Ratnagiri District is not at all 
encouraging. Since the time of Mr. Boswell there have been no useful works 


_ worth the name. ° It isnot clear why these revenues should be made to pay for 


the establishment of telegraphic communications, the constraction of works likethe 
A'mbaghat and the maintenance of aleper hospital. It might be argued by some 
people that the construction of the pier at Miré would be attended with benefits 
to ‘he agricultural population, who pay the local fund cess, by facilitating the 
transportation to other parts of the district of the agricultural produce. But this 
is hardly possible, as there has yet never been a day when the yield of crops in 
the district has been sufficiently plentiful to admit of its being exported to 
other districts. : 


A correspondent of the Jagan Mitrd (29) of the 29th January expresses 
his disapproval of the displacement of telegraphic 
Does not approve of the communications by telephones in Ratndgiri. It is 
area i P br oi 7 said that telephones will be worked only from 12 to 
os rr ey thoir stead.  % P. M., that foreign messages will not be admitted, 
and that press messages will not be transmitted at 
the lower rates which obtain in the case of telegraphic communications. If 
such are the difficulties attendant on the establishment of telephones, their 
utility is very doubtful. Moreover the working of telephones is not as safe 
as that of telegraphs. A change in the weather serves to spoil the apparatus, 
and it is not likely that the postal service will be able to manage the business 
with safety without the assistance of the servants of the Telegraph Department. 
Privacy of messages will also not be secured under the new arrangement. If 
the authorities have been led to adopt this new plan from considerations of 
expenditure, the Telegraph Department fairly promises to be a success financiall 
in a short time, and the employment of lower paid servants will also lead toa 
reduction in the cost of the department. 


The Chandrodayd (111) of the 27th January complains of the serious 
inconvenience and hardship caused to the people by the 
Complains of the bad state roads in the district of Dharw4r being generally out of 
“a Py ae ow repair and by the absence of bridges in certain places, 
ore alas The writer cites as instances the road which goes by 
the name of ‘ Kallisolina Hadiyu” and the stream 
called “* Hattikare Vana Halla.” The muddy state of the road leading to the 
stream referred to renders it necessary for the passengers to pass through 
adjoining fields, the owners of which levy a tax of one pice per head and one 
anna for each cart that passes. Ifthe people are thus obliged to pay for their 
own convenience, where is the good of their contributing to the Ba: fund 
revenues? It is a great injustice that one class should be made to pay and the 
income derived should be spent for the comforts of a different class. It is to be 
hoped therefore that the authorities will see that the roads are properly put 
in repair and that bridges are constructed wherever necessary. 


The Din Bandhu (4) of the 28th January, while expressing its regret that 
the subordinates in the Postal Department are not 
_ Makes suggestions for an treated with the same consideration regarding leave 
increase in the subordinate ; , < 
establishment of the Postal #0d pension allowances as those in other departments, 
Department in Bombay. requests the attention of the Presidency Post Master 
to the increase that has taken place in the work of the 
department in the city of Bombay and the consequent hard labour that is exacted 
from peons and other subordinate servants. The number of the branch post 
offices requires to the supplemented by four additional offices and the number of 
the subordinate servants requires to be doubled. Itis apparent that the work 
of the department has increased tenfold. Such an addition to the staff will not 
be much felt by the department inasmuch as its income is gradually increasing. 
On account of the insufficiency of the present staff the work is not properly 
got through, as will be apparent from the fact that in spite of six deliveries 
uring the course of a day letters are sometimes not delivered till the next day 
after their arrival. : 


The Deshi Mitrd (82) of the 1st February says that the present postal 

Y ee . arrangements for the transmission of newspapers under 
= ee eee three told4s in weight is not very: satisfactory. The 
ili: postage having to be paid for every three months in 
advance, the proprietors of newspapers are put to much inconvenience, as there 
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can be no certainty of an increase or decrease in the number of subscribers. 

within that period, and the exact amount tobe paid cannot therefore be determined 
beforehand. - The postal authorities should therefore either issue one pice stamps 
or receive payment every week. | 


The Panchdnan (42) of the 14th J ie complains of the inconvenience 
Fe 7 caused to the inhabitants of the town of Mdlvan by 
Bog — eB ete cae the location of the post office in a distant corner to 
athe od Méleas. post the west of the town, and requests the authorities 
concerned to remove it to a central position near 

the bazar. 


With reference to the prevalence of small-pox, measles and fever of a 
bad type at Poona, a correspondent of the Indian 
Complains of the want of Spectator (1) of the 28th January says :—The Sassoon 
= ns ae emg Hospital is a large handsome building, and is an 
Pons. see © ornament to the station ; but it is painful to have to 
state that its doors are closed against persons attacked 
by infectious diseases owing to there being no detached ward for the reception 
of this class of patients. Everyone has, therefore, to be treated in his own 
house. This is not a creditable state of things. An hospital without an 
infectious ward is incomplete and only half fulfils the purposes of such an 
institution. ‘There is ample room in the huspital enclosure for such a building, 
and if Government cannot find the money, surely a few of the rich inhabitants 
can combine and subscribe sufficient funds for the purpose, It is quite as 
urgently required as a cantonment market, on which it is proposed to expend 
over a lékb of rupees. 


A correspondent of the H ry ows pag ner ey fs of the ho February 
, . writing from Bavla says that Lieutenant Holland of the 
ua iby the inkabitenta of artillery stationed at hheabdied and one Mr. Richison 
Bévla on the occasion of the came to Bavia on the 21st January for pig hunting. 
visit of two Europeans to that They asked the village headman to arrange for 
village for pig hunting. their passage through fields, and informed him that 
they were prepared to pay suitable compensation for the damage done. The 
village headman arrange eer: They took about a hundred men with 
them and began hunting after pigs, thus putting the people to a considerable 
loss. Jesangbhaéi Trikamdés, the Patel of the village, sent a registered notice 
by post on the very next day to these European gentlemen, asking them to 
inspect his fields in person and to give the necessary compensation for the 
damage done. On the receipt of this notice the two gentlemen became very 
angry and tore to pieces the notice as well as the postal receipt for the 
same, though the postman remonstrated against their doing so. The local 
post master took down the evidence of the postman and wrote a letter to the 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Ahmedabad Division. These European gentle- 
men sent for Jesangbhdi, and threatened him with severe consequences for 
having served a notice on them. This occurrence was witnessed by about 
twenty persons. It is strange that such men should visit villages for hunting 
and behave in the way they have done. They have not yet paid the damages 
to the cultivators as promised by them. The hundred owes have been 
paid the small sum of Rs. 15 for their three days’ work. The Collector 
and the Bombay Government should make inquiries in the matter and 
should make arrangements for the prevention of such occurrences in future. - 
Nothing is known as to what the Postal Superintendent has done in this 
affair, | 


i ; = The Gujardti (85) of the 28th January observes 
ge oe SS os that the Deccan Herald states that the Commissioner 
the head of the Salt Depart- Of the Salt Department has promulgated an order 
ment that no person below that no person below the height of 5 feet and 5 
the a _—_ He ® inches shall be employed in the department, but this 
eae department, employe¢ military rule ought not to have been applied to a 


civil department. 


& 


Forest Laws. 


The Suryodayd (58) of the 29th January dwells at considerable length on 
_.,,, . the evils resulting from the restrictions placed on the 
tron Bergh cay ge use of forest produce under the provisions of the 
oasniien 2p ee eg Indian Forest Act. It is admitted on all hands that 
: the British rule has brought in its train security 
of life and property, and it isa matter of general satisfaction that the present 
times are, unlike the past, not characterised by frequent bloody wars, rebel- 
lions and murderous Assaults. But there is one defect in the present adminis- 
tration which mars all the good resulting from it, and it is no other than the 
decided tendency of the rulers to keep a distinction between themselves and 
their subjects. All their legislative and executive acts unmistakeably betray 
this tendency. The subject of the depression observable in the agricultural 
classes has been of late engrossing the attention of Government, and to remedy 
the evil they have already tried, though unsuccessfully, measures like the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act and are still initiating reforms like the establishment 
of agricultural banks. Both these measures are calculated to prejudicially 
affect the interests of the s4wkdér and not of Government, and therefore they 
cannot be said to reflect much credit on the latter. . Effective remedies like a 
reduction in assessment, liberal grants of takdvi advances, and remissions of 
revenue in times of necessity are altogether neglected, and the desired object 
is therefore not attained. The condition of the peasantry in the Konkan is most 
lamentable. Their soil is of an inferior quality, and the cultivators, being 
generally half-starved, have not the physical strength necessary for the adequate 
reparation of the soil for cultivation. The restrictions imposed by the forest 
foaah have served to aggravate the evil by depriving the people of the materials for 
réb. These are the elements which go to bring about an insufficient produce from 
the soil. The Suryodayd is informed that Government have of late devoted 
their attention to the question of the necessity of rdb for the proper fertilization 
of the soil, and the results of the experiments directed to be made point in un- 
uivocal terms to the existence of the necessity. Being debarred from the use 
of metaalod for rdb, the ryot cultivates his land without first burning it, and 
finds that the yield of the crop is thoroughly inadequate to enable him to satisfy 
the Government demand and to provide himself with the means of livelihood 
during the year, The dues of Government are exacted with rigour, and 
recourse is had even toan attachment of the cooking utensils of the peasant for 
the purpose. But no consideration is paid to the question whether the ryot’s 
inability to meet the Government demand proceeds from impetuniosity or 
contumacy. A sifting enquiry into the question will not fail to elicit the fact 
that it is the former and not the latter. The problem for solution then is, what has 
brought about this poverty ? There are many causes that have contributed 
towards this evil, and principal among them are (1) the heavy assessment on the 
soil and (2) the absence of materials for its preparation. The plots of land that 
were intended by the survey authorities to satisfy the requirements of people in 
the matter of rdb are perfectly useless inasmuch as they are wholly barren 
and rocky. The same may be predicated of the grounds meant for the pastur- 
age of cattle. Itis said that a Superintendent of Revenue Survey has given it as 
his opinion that an acre of cultivable land requires three acres of grass-growing 
soil, but Government do not seem to have paid any attention to it. It is thus 
evident that with a desire to add to their revenues Government have subjected 
the people to incalculable hardships in the matter of their rights to forest 
produce, and it behoves the liberal administration of Lord Ripon to lay the 
agriculturists under lifelong obligations by removing all restrictions on forests 
in so far as they interfere with the cultivation of the soil. 


The Shivaji (55) of the 26th January complains of the hardship caused to 
_  ¢artmen bringing cart-loads of fuel into the city of 
autre -~ peg eg Poona by being required to produce permits autho- 
pes a Seon som, Satin rizing them to fell the trees in their soil. The cartmen 
are generally ignorant of the oppressive restrictions 

placed by Government on the use of trees, &c., and suffer considerably by bei 
made the victims of the unscrupulous conduct of Government officers. The 
restrictions therefore should be removed and the poorer classes allowed the 
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liberty of cutting trees as hitherto. ‘The Government policy. of forest conser- 
vancy also causes vextation to the ryots in another way. In times of famine many 
cultivators abandoned their holdings out of sheer necessity and emigrated tu 


other parts of the country. These people have now returned to their native 
villages, but Government decline to restore their holdings to them on the 


plea that they forfeited them by their failure to pay the Government dues 
duringfamine years. These lands are utilized by Government for forest purposes, 
and having been described in the registers prepared by lower officers as 
“« waste,” the higher authorities are not able to know the real state of affairs. 
This policy has deprived many people of their means of livelihood, and has 
reduced them to a state of starvation. In conclusion, the writer exhorts all 
ublic associations to take up the subject and to represent it to Government 
in a proper light. ey Panchdnan (42) of the 28th January refers to a 
circular issued in the Ratnagiri District restricting the removal of forest produce, 
and complains of the inconvenience caused thereby. | 


The Native Opinion (9) of the 28th January in a communicated article 
gives the particulars of the.proceedings of a meeting 
Pete 2 ss * ye “pm, ueld at Roha in the Koléba Collectorate for the pur- 
ee ee ees” pose of making a demonstration against the oppressive 
working of the Forest Act, and explains the difficulties 

entailed thereby on the cultivators in their agricultural operations. 


Legislation, 


The Jdme Jamshed (89) of the 29th J — observes that at the next 
_ sitting of the local Legislative Council the Honourable 
—— gg soe rr Mr. Ravenscroft is to move that when a member of 
alae Leatabaive Council, the Council is unacquainted with English he shall 
ave a translation into his vernacular prepared by the 
Oriental Translator of the report made by a select committee on a legislative 
bill, This motion would seem to be very inappropriate. The Council requires 
for its members educated and experienced persons, while the proposed motion 
would set a premium on the appointment of uneducated members not acquaint- 
ed with English. The number of non-official members is already so very 
small that the official members by their majority carry out any legislative 
measures they choose. The appointment of a gry unacquainted with 
English would therefore do no good whatever, and the nomination of non- 
officials would be more farcical than it has been hitherto. The other motion 
which the Honourable Mr. Ravenscroft proposes to make, namely, that transla- 
tions into vernaculars of legislative bills and reports of select committees should 
be prepared in good time and extensively circulated for the information of the 
public, is really good, but is not likely to prove beneficial underthe present system 
of managing business, according to which official members determine to enact a 
law before it is criticized by the public and irrespective of all opposition. The 
better course would be to alter the constitution of the Council so as to make the 
number of non-official members exceed that of the officials by one. Several 
non-officials have acquitted themselves so creditably in the discussions in the 
Councils that Government ought to have no objection to adopt the proposal. 
The people ought to pray Sir James Fergusson to make this concession, and if 
they do not succeed in that quarter they should appeal to the Viceroy, who 
with his exceptionally liberal policy is sure to entertain it favourably. [The 
Rdst Goftdr (98) of the 28th January makes similar remarks regarding the first 
motion. | 


The same of the 2nd February observes with reference to Mr. Ravenscroft’s 

_ motion that amended rules should be made for giving 

Makes remarks on certain preater publicity than hitherto to measures under the 
egislative measures of the ; . . . 

Bombay Legislative Council, Consideration of the Legislature and for affording the 

public every opportunity of considering them carefully 

and expressing an opinion upon them before they are passed into law, that the 

suggestion is very good, but the translations of legislative bills are generally 

made in harsh, inappropriate and dry language, and consequently few persons 

read them through; they ought to be clothed in plain and attractive language, 


and their objects and reasons ought to be given in a few plain words so as to be 
easily comprehensible. Sir James regretted that it was very difficult to secure 
due publicity to legislative measures among the ay ge but if the translations 
were made in fluent words and were distributed with newspapers and posted 
in conspicuous localities in different towns they would be extensively known. 
It is also to be hoped that sufficient time will be allowed to the public to consider — 
the bills and to esr their opinions thereon. It is gratifying that the Pro- 
vincial Roads Bill has been passed into law. It was surprising that the 
Honourable Rado Séheb Mandlik considered the measure unnecessary ; it looks 
awkward that the inhabitants of towns or cities should use roads constructed 
from funds contributed by villagers without paying anything towards their 
maintenance. 


Local Self-government. | 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 28th January, referring to the discussion 
in the Bombay Municipal Corporation regarding the 
A suggestion regardingthe extension of local self-government in_ the city, 
extension of the scheme of observes :—The present opportunity is favourable to 
local self-government to the ‘ “ieee : 
Bombay Municipality. expound the views prevalent in intelligent circles of 
| the Native community on this subject. This question 
of extension must be broadly divided into two parts, (1) constitution of the local 
corporation, and (2) powers of the same. These divisions are comprehensive 
and embrace numerous minor details. We only take up the first part and sub- 
divide it into two, (a) extension of franchise and (b) the number and distribution 
of seats, We take the latter first. The question may be asked whether the 
future corporation shall consist of 64 members, or more or less. We areof 
opinion that the number needs judicious increase to correspond with the popu- 
lation of the city. In suggesting 75 to be the number, we hope we may not be 
considered either extravagant or radical. Out of these 75 members let the 
rate-payers elect 45 representatives, the bench of Justices of the Peace may be 
empowered to nominate 25, and the Government 5. The cardinal point urged 
in Lord Ripon’s May resolution and so often reiterated is the gradual with- 
drawal of all officials from local bodies for self-government. The smaller the 
official element in the local corporation, the better for its efficiency, for it is 
now acknowledged that the city is well advanced in the art of self-government. 
We have here an intelligent public managing its own affairs, who aided by the 
voice of the press, both English and vernacular, will always be able to check 
any irregularities or vagaries which the new corporation may indulge in. 
Another reason is that the conferring of substantial powers on local bodies will 
in a given number of years inspire the people in general with more public 
spirit and self-reliance. If public spirit is to receive a fresh stimulus and self- 
reliance a larger scope, it is manifest that there should be as little dependence 
on official assistance as possible. The third reason is the mischief we have often 
marked arising from the existence of the official element. The misappropriation 
of the sum of Rs. 15,000 towards the expenses of the Contagious [Diseases Act and 
the enormous outlay on the new “ scientific’ drainage scheme are entirely owing 
to the preponderance of the official element in our past corporations. If the public 
spirit of our citizens is to have full and free play and their self-reliance scope for 
natural development, then there can be no two opinions as to the desirability of © 
curtailing as far as practicable the number of Government servants in the 
corporation. It is said that sometimes the composition of the corporation ma 
be such that some eminent Native or European gentleman may be left out in the 
cold. In such a case Government would soon repairthe omission. The plea is 
tenable to a certain degree, but instances of such omission will be rare, and 
it is for this very object that we propose that Government should have the right 
to nominate five persons. But even here the danger is that Government may 
fail to do its duty. It may run counter to popular opinion and refuse to 
nominate persons: who may have been accidentally left out by rate-payers and 
the Justices. We hope we have therefore given sufficient reasons for limiting 
the number of persons who should be appointed by Government in the new 
corporation to be called into existence under Lord Ripon’s scheme. 
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The Samsher Baéhddur (99) of the 26th January says that if there be an 
fs oS ee truth in the statement that the Bombay Local Self- 
Bays En RAs aan, government Bill has been forwarded to the Govern. 
ae Ee hastily passed into law. ment of India for being at once passed into law, the 
iat (inks RS step is inconsistent with the desire expressed by the 
Viceroy in the matter of securing due publicity in legislation. It is necessa 
that public opinion should be elicited on this important measure, and even if 
the bill bé passed in June or July it would not much matter. But it is neces- 
sary, that the public should be allowed time to have its say regarding the new 
constitution to be conferred on this Presidency. 


The Arunodayd (13) of the 28th January, while referring to the provisions 

of the Bengal Local Self-government Bills, expresses 
its disapproval of the provision which enacts that the 
local committee will execute all public works under 
the superintendence of the Executive Engineer as is 
done by contractors under the present system. This assimilation of the posi- 
tion of the committees to that of contractors is calculated to frustrate the object 
of the new scheme, inasmuch as men having a fitness for the work will not 
volunteer to serve on them, The Arunodayd takes this opportunity of express- 
ing its regret thut the Bombay bills should yet be nowhere, and surmises that 
their provisions have not yet met with the approval of the Supreme Govern. 
ment. 


The Dhdérwar Vriit (21) of the 25th January is informed that Government 
have recently negatived a proposal that the division of 
Makes certain suggestions @ municipality into wards should be based on consi- 
regarding the number of derations of castes and races, and that they have also 
voters in the towns of Dhiar- . «oe : 
ode aia a. - guggested the advisability of having at least two 
voters for a population of hundred souls. Calculating 
the number of voters at 3'per cent. of the population Dharwar should have 800 
voters, while it appears that at present there have been only 485 persons declared 
eligible to vote. Itis therefore just that the president of the municipality 
should recast the results already arrived at and devise means for increasing the 
number of voters as directed in para. 15 of tle September resolution of the 
Bombay Government. In the same manner the number of voters at Hubli, 
which is at present calculated at 350 while the population of the town is nearl 
the same as that of Dharwar, should be increased. It is said that Hubli has 
been divided into 8 wards, but it is not a very satisfactory arrangement. The 
number of wards should be equal to the number of members to be elected by 
the voters. The Vritt invites the attention of the authorities to the above 
suggestions, and requests that every attempt be made to have the lists of voters 
published by the middle of the current month to allow of the business of the 
election of members being managed satisfactorily. 


Makes remarks on the 
Bengal Local Self-govern- 
ment Bills. 


Hducation. 


The Jndu Prakdsh (8) of the 29th January reviews the report of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for the year 1881-82, and 
Comments on thereport of remarks in limine that the report is defective in an 
the Department of PublicIn- . é 
atraction for 1881-82. important respect as it does not deal with the defects 
: in the system of education and their remedies, and 
that the information therein contained is not wholly reliable as it only embodies 
the views of Huropean Government officers assisted by their Native subordi- 
nates, whose views are generally moulded by those of their superiors. It is 
very satisfactory that the number of schools in the Presidency has increased, 
but it will take years for the number to reach the proportions necessary for 
the whole population. There are many villages without schools notwithstand- 
ing their considerable contributions to the local fund revenue, and this state 
of things is unintelligible. Ifthe number of boys that can attend schools in 
such villages is small, there is no reason why that number should be debarred 
from the benefit of education when they contribute in a considerable measure 
towards its expenses. It is also not very clear why Government officers should 
have the discretion of allowing a school to a particular village though it be at 
its own cost. Complaints have been numerous regarding the undue ‘severity 
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observed in giving grants-in-aid to private institutions, and it is proper that 
this policy should be reconsidered. Such institutions deserve encouragement, 
as they are the earnest of the future independence of the people in regard to 
educational matters, and this forms an important factor of the material prospe- 
ritv of the country. It is said that the examination of candidates for Matricu- 
lation at different stations is attended with a difference in the tests adopted at 
different places, and that this leads to a falling off in the number of successful 
candidates. The high fees charged in the colleges have practically shut the 
doors of higher education against the poorer classes, who are therefore obliged 
to seek for employment as their means of livelihood. This circumstance 
serves to retard the progress of liberal education in the country, which is in no 
way a desirable result. As Government have declared it their object to 
diffuse higher education, it is not just that students should be diverted from 
their laudable object of availing themselves of college education by prohibitive 
fees, and Government should consider the advisability of reducing the present 
rates and also of admitting free students on a larger scale. The pecuniary loss 
to Government frum such a measure would be a hundred times compensated by 
the edification of the masses. Night schools appear to be progressing satisfac- 
torily, but it deserves consideration whether their advantages should not be 
extended to villages. The amount spent during the year under review for the 
encouragement of vernacular literature is smaller than in the previous year, but 
it is not known whether this was on aceount of fewer works having been 
submitted for Government patronage or that many were undeserving of 
it. Mr. Marathe’s translations of Science Primers are in many places unin- 
telligible, and itis very strange that neither the translator nor his patrons 
should have seen this. The sehvol-books for girls are the same as those for 
boys, and it is a matter of regret that no attempt is made or encouraged to edit 
aset of school-books for girls. embodying the topics that are most familiar to 
them. iItis to be hoped that the above suggestions will receive the earnest 
consideration of Government and the educational authorities. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 28th January, in writing on that portion 
ine _ of Mr. West’s paper on education which deals with 
Pe gong eB gop high and secondary education, subscribes to every 
paar a word of Mr. West when he urges that a radical change 
is needed in the system of high education as at 
present obtaining in colleges, which is nothing but superficial. But there is 
even greater necessity for a complete reform in the system of secondary in- 
struction than in tLat of high education. When all the defects and deficiencies 
which Mr. West has so trenchantly analysed are considered, there is no other 
conclusion than the one he has drawn, viz., the need for a thorough revi- 
sion and reconstruction of the system now in vogue. The energies of sehool- 
masters are at present wholly centred in the passing of boys at the entrance 
examination. They are not to blame for this, for the Matriculation has for 
years past been made the passport for admission to Arts colleges as well as to 
Government service. Properly speaking, secondary instruction should have 
three objects in view, (1) the preparation of boys for the University and the 
professions to be reached only through the University, (2) a course of tech- 
nical instruction, such as is given in the Poona College of Science, and (3) 
instruction in ordinary business. So long, however, as the present system is 
pursued, there is little chance that any attention will be paid by school-masters 
to the first two objects. But it is to be hoped that the Education Commis. 
sion will consider the points elicited by Mr. West. As to the entrance 
examination, it is urged that even now it is far from satisfactory in its results. 
Four reasona are assigned, which, based as they are on Mr. West’s practical 
experience as Vice-Chancellor, will be readily accepted assound. It is evident 
that a thorough reform in the method of secondary instruction is both necessar 
and expedient, Mr. West here agrees with Mr, Oxenham that there should be 
a bifurcation. Public sehools should be so constituted as to render them 
capable of imparting technical education without interfering in the course of 
preparation for the Matriculation Examination. Both these views ought to be 
maintained in the system df instruction imparted in Government schools; and 
unless this is done, we are far from seeing an improved tone of the University, 
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Wo shall have then a smaller number of passed boys in the Arts colleges, but 
of greater intelligence,—boys who will be able to follow their teachers and also 
make good use of their heads) We may have at the same time a goodly 
number who will be induced to pursue their special bent and adopt either 
banking, mercantile of other industrial line as may suit their taste. From this 
bifurcation in our setondary system of instruction and from a class bein 
opened to afford practical training to those who take to teaching, much goo 
may be expected. Add a Central Board of Education, with certain powers as 
to regulation of studies, inspection, allocation of funds, and we may see as 
yood a system of secondary education in the country as is rendered necessary 
by the growing requirements of the people at large. 


The Surat Akhbér (70) of the 29th January says that though Surat is not 

inferior to Poona or Ahmedabad in any respect, it has 

Prays for the re neither an Arts nor an Engineering college, nor a 

a cheol at Sorat. Medical school as possessed by these cities. The 

writer prays Government to A gee an engineering 

school similar to that at Hyderabad and a medical school similar to that at 

Poona and Ahmedabad, by increasing the grant to the Kharshedji Fardunji 

Pérekh School at Surat. The object of the founder of the Pdrekh school is not 

fulfilled by the present arrangements. Government ought therefore to confer 
this boon on Surat and raise it from its fallen condition. 


The Mahrdtia (2) of the 28th January says:—In his Convocation speech, 
Sir James Fergusson directed the attention of the 
Says that the present stan- University to two important points in which the 


dard of English in the Ma- “48 aes : 
schoestliisas Witenes No cuit condition of the University might be looked upon as 


too low to be suitable for Unsatisfactory, viz., firstly, the low total percentage 

college instruction. results of the Matriculation, and secondly, those of 

the Previous Examination. There is no good reason at 

resent for complaint against the Matriculation Examination on the ground 

that the standard of English is too low to be suitable for college instruction. 

This complaint arises from the Principals of Arts colleges ony and in this 
e 


respect their own system of instruction is at fault and not the ignorance of 
students joining the colleges. The Matriculation Examination is wholly con- 
ducted in English, the examiners in English are all Europeans, and most of 
them professors of Arts colleges. In the English paper a large number of 
marks is allotted to English composition, besides an oral exmination 
in English is provided. Under these circumstances the European examin- 
ers have every opportunity of testing the candidates’ knowledge of English, 
both orally and in writing. Besides, the same European examiners examine 
the candidates in history and geography, and they must naturally give 
their attention to the correctness of the language in which the historical 
portion of the paper is answered. It may be thought that as passing the 
Matriculation serves not only as a qualification for admission into a college 
but also for admission into Government service, the examiners are not strict 
enough in passing the candidates in English. Such motives can hardly find their 
way into the minds of the examiners). The Matriculation is essentially a 
University examination, and its standard must not be, and is not, lowered for 
any collateral purpose. The standard of English for public service is not in 
any way fixed, and if passing the Matriculation is made a necessary qualifi- 
cation, that standard must be the same as that required by the University. 
Candidates that pass the Matriculation join not only Arts colleges but 
also the Medical and the Science colleges and the Government Law School. 
In all these institutions instruction is imparted wholly through the medium of 
English, and there are subjects to understand which a good knowledge of 
English is necessary. But the principals or professors in these latter institu- 
tions have not raised any complaint about the incapacity of the candidates. 
These institutions, in which English is never taught as a subject, pass however 
a very creditable number of students in their University examinations, which 
are all conducted in English. If there was then any truth in the complaints 
of the Principals of the Elphinstone and the Deccan Colleges regarding insuffi- 
cient knowledge of English of the candidates who join these institutions, the 
first institution that could be expected to complain of and show bad ‘results 
would be the Government Law School in the Jurisprudence Examination. — 


The Indian Spectator 0) of the 28th January 3 :—Sir James Fergusson’s 
a : onvocation address was di 
Disapproves of the Convo: cared for any ver 
cation speech of Sir James ‘, 


' eloquent or elaborate discourse 
lor. Nature has not meant him 


isappointing. Notthat we 
Perirtibece. from the Chance 


| : either for a philosopher or for a public speaker. But 
His Excellency is an experienced and well-meaning politician and could have 
made up in matter what was wanting in manner. Perhaps the best remark 
that he made was in connection with the results of the entrance examination. 
He appeared to have carefully conned the statistics of this examination for the 
ast three years, and we think very few would differ from the conclusions he 
ormulated. Private teachers who send almost one-third of the aggregate number 
of candidates for Matriculation must profit by these observations. We must 
differ from the Gujarati dailies, which opine that the failure of a large number 
of boys is to be attributed to the cramming system necessitated by the Matri- 
culation standard. No University with a sense of its responsibility to maintain 
a fair standard of scholarship can lower the programme of studies required for 
the entrance examination. Euclid and general knowledge papers may be 
modified. But there is little room for further lowering the standard. It would 
be wrong indeed if the University were to be content with a bare pass result alike 
detrimental to her dignity and character and prejudicial to the cause of high 
education. There is cause neither for rejoicing nor regret in the point touched 
by His Excellency regarding the percentage of graduates in Government service. 
We regret Sir James marred his speech, commonplace as it was, by the remarks 
made at its conclusion. We have observed that of late His Excellency either 
seems to think too much of himself or that he allows himself to become the 
spokesman of irresponsible wire-pullers who hold peculiar views on certain 
questions, First, there was that ill-fated second paragraph in the September 
resolution on local self-government. Again, the other day he uttered some- 
thing at Dr. Blanc’s lecture which he had much better have left unsaid. And 
now within a week, we regret we have again to take exception to his uncalled for 
observations on religious neutrality. It was unfortunate for the head of the 
Government to speak in one breath of religious neutrality snd in the same 
breath to inculcate dogmatic views with a vigour worthy of a better cause. 
The controversy in point ‘has. been knocked on the head by the unanimous 
testimony of the most authoritative witnesses examined by the Educational 
Commission in all parts of the country. To override this overwhelmin 
and conclusive evidence and give vent to personal views or views inspire 
by interested parties is not consistent with the dignity of the Chancellor. His 
Excellency is entitled to hold his own opinion on the subject; but he 
lacked the judgment and accuracy necessary for a statement of this character, 
and the Convocation was the last place for such a statement. The charge of 
irreligiousness is not borne out by actual facts. It has had existence only in the 
imagination of the missionaries. Since he has attacked the professorial staff in © 
this manner he ought now to be prepared to stand the recoil of his own argu- 
ments. For the sake of that ‘‘ religious neutrality” it was advisable that, as a 
Governor, he should have refrained from imputing motives to a class of officers 
who have done more than Revenue Collectors, Judges and other members of the 
administration to inspire Natives with higher ideas of life and citizenship, and 
whose pride is to inculcate in them a spirit of toleration and free inquiry. 
All honour to our enducationists! India has suffered enough from narrow 
dogma, and it is the aim of high education to fairly oppose dogma, so that the 
Native population may hold loftier views of government which aims atthe greatest 
good of the greatest number. [The Native Opinion (9) of the 28th and the Indu 


Prakdsh (8) of the 29th January in its English columns express similar 
sentiments. | 
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The Indu Prakdsh (8) of the 29th January (Marathi portion) is much 

gratified at the allusion made by His Excellency the 

Approves of the remarks (Governor to the subject of religious teaching in Gov- 

meee religious teaching ernment colleges during his speech at the last Uni- 
e by His Excellency the : , 2. : 

Governor at the last Convoca- Versity Convocation. ‘The fact that His Excellency 

tion, , has evinced such an amount of interest in the subject 


guarantees the-inference that he has had reliable in- 


»mation regarding the irreligious propensities of the educated classes of the 
ona iia general havioar ‘of the learned youths justifies the 
supposition that the majority of them have imbibed atheistic ideas and that 
those ideas are gradually gaining firm ground, and the question for con- 
sideration is whether these ideas can be traced to the instruction imparted by 
the college professors or to some other causes. The Indu is of opinion that 
the responsibility of the initiation and development of such ideas cannot be laid 
solely at the doors of the teachers. The Christian missionaries were the first 
to shake the religious faith of the Hindus, and the principle that with the 
progress of higher education scepticism steps in appears to have played not an 
unimportant part in bringing about the present state of things. The professors, 
however, cannot be allowed to go scot-free. Many of them, while teaching 
their classes, are often seen to deride religious dogmas, such as the existence of 
another world and the effects of good and bad deeds, and thus to infuse into their 

upils a disbelief regarding them, though they may not make a direct attack 
on the truth or falsity of any particular religion or .propound purely atheistic 
doctrines. University men can bear ample testimony to the above, and men 
who have spent a good many years of their lives in the Indian Universities 
and who can therefore speak with authority on the subject assert with much 
force that if the professors at colleges were really religious men, at least 
a moiety of the present educated classes would have been more religious and 
more prone to recognize the binding force of morality than they at present 
are. His Excellency remarked that Government would be bound to interfere 
in all cases in which dogmatic religious principles were imported into profes- 
sorial teaching, and that under the auspices of the British Government instruc- 
tion that was ‘“‘ opposed to those supernatural beliefs which actuated all religious 
organizations and which give to morality the support of the reliance on a higher 

ower and the encouragement of immortal hopes” would not be tolerated. 

hese remarks are very gratifying if there be any truth in them. Histor 
shows that under the present regime there do not exist the same) ialegcarde 
that existed during the administration of the East India Company against the 
tmmoral conduct of Government servants; nay, the restrictions are disappearing 
day by day, and there is no knowing to what extremity matters will tend. It 
is the general rule that the lower classes follow the example set them by their 
superiors, and the English are the models of the present day. The natives of 
India have adopted many of the English social manners and customs, and there 
is nothing strange in their imitating their teachers in scoffing at and deriding 
religious and theistic dogmas and in advocating scepticism. If India in her 
present backward state of civilization has imbibed a tincture.of atheism, it is very 
difficult to conceive the effect that a civilization of the French and American type 
will produce on her religious faith. There are reasons to believe that even in 
advanced countries like England, France and America great caution is exercised 
in securing religious men for the work of training the youth, and it is all the 
more necessary that similar precautions should be observed in this country. 
The evils of atheism can be very well gathered from the example of France, and 
it is now assumed on all hands that the existence of a religion is a sine gud non 
of a good government. If so, it is imperatively necessary that some means 
should be devised for preventing the propagation of scepticism, and they are no 
other than the appointment as professors of men who can imbue the minds of 
their pupils with religious ideas and who can inculcate the necessity of following 
one’s own professions. [The Dnydnodayd (6) of the 1st February also approves 
of His Excellency’s remarks and takes the public press to task for its adverse 
criticism. The Yajddn Parast (110) of the 28th January advocates the estab- 
lishment of a middle class examination as advocated by Professor Oxenham, and 
expresses its approval of His Excellency’s remarks regarding the observance of 
religious neutrality in the instruction imparted in colleges. The Gujardti (85) 
of the same date expresses similar sentiments. | 


With reference to Sir James Fergusson’s address at the late Convocation 

| of the Bombay University, the Lok Mitrd (69) of the 

Makes remarks on the 28th January observes that the speech was nota 
a. oe a successful effort. He might have very well en- 
erie 5 ty. lightened the public on the question of education 
generally as now imparted in State schools and 
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colleges. The occasion was a most appropriate oné. Be the caiise what it may, 
we can only express our regret at the omission. His Excellency expatiated on 
the tinsatisfactory character of the results of the entrance examination: That a 
great niimbér of candidates who presént themselves for the examination are raw 
and barely qualified to pass has been a stariding complaint of the University 
authorities. Mr. West in his able paper on pe ers. Th has very pointedly brought 
this matter to the notite of Dr, Hunter and his cdlléagues. That as many as 
648 of the candidates that presented themselves at the last entrande examina- 
tion held certificates of private tuition is by itself a cause for congratulation, as 
it is an indication of the great desire for education prevailing among the masses. 
But at the same time His Excellency was quite right in remarking that it were 
better that private energy of this sort should direct its attention in future to a 
more solid. grounding of the candidates, especially in English, with the view to 
passing a larger number creditably. It is to be earnestly hoped that private tutors 
will take to heart the very valuable advice offered bytheChancellor. The next point 
urged by His Excellency was the fact that about 42 per cenit, of passed graduates 
have been employed in Government service. But Sir James Fergusson has 
arrived at this percentage on the basis of statistics for the last 12 years, It 
must be remembered that the first graduates passed so far back as 1862. For 
purposes of accurate analysis and guidance it 1s necessary to have the percentage 
of graduates from the year above stated. The time has come when educated 
Natives should be largely admitted into the State service. They ought to be given 
a greater share in the administration. Every year you import, as Mr. Daéddbhdi 
Nawroji justly observes in his note on education, raw English youths, brothers, 
cousins, nephews and other relatives of various degrees, in order that they may 
be provided with good fat berths, while the children of the soil—the very 
children whom the State has liberally educated—are left out in the cold. And 
then the cry is raised that educated Natives are as yet incapable of filling high 
administrative offices! Whilst our Universities are annually sending out their 
hundreds of graduates, the State is doing very little for them. It is urged that 
they should follow other walks of life. In England, in fact in Europe, there 
are the army, the navy and the church. Thousands join one or other of 
these services. Educated Natives of India have no such openings. It may be 
urged that there are the professions of law and medicine, but both these profes- 
sions are now overstocked. The large numbets who have already taken to 
them are sufficiently indicative of the fact thut educated Natives are actually 
working in that direction. But after all there yet remain a large number who 
find no vocation at all. Private enterprise has not yet developed to any appre- 
ciable degree so as to bring into requisition a great number of educated Natives. 
And so long as the poverty of India continues, and so long as there is no accu- 
mulation of capital, you cannot expect that development of private enterprise 
which the Government of Lord Ripon is doing so much to encourage. 


Alluding to the eee subject the Homey Gorvaiels (90) of pe Rte 
anuary supports the proposal made by Professor 

Themes wliger cw Oeaken for the wtallickinent of a middle class 
last Convocation of the Bom- examination as the surest means of doing away with 
bay University. the extensive failures that present themselves year 
after year at the Matriculation Examination. Adverting to the Chancellor’s 
remarks on the secular character of State education, the Chronicle expresses 
sentiments similar to those of the Indian Spectator (quoted above). His 
Excellency made a reference to the possibility of important recommendations 
being made by Dr. Hunter’s Commission with regard to the University course. 
But as stated by His Excellency, the consideration of the University teachings 
is expressly excluded from the scope of enquiry and the subject of report of the 
Commission. Moreover it has been often proved that high education upon the 
present system is very popular, and any arbitrary change in the manner or sub- 
stance would prove exceedingly distasteful to the public, unless the proposals 
for the same be first submitted to the crucial test of public opinion, and the 
sanction of the University authorities be obtained for their adoption. The faint 
alarm sounded by His Excellency has already made a stir amongst the educated 
classes of the Natives, who are afraid lest some sort of surprise of a disagreeable 
gharacter may be in store for them, the only justification for which may be nothing 
better than the information given to the Commission regarding the University 
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course by some witnesses when making statements on points collateral to those 


forming thé strict subject of its enquiry. But they have confidence in the 
Viceroy’s liberal policy, and expect that nothing of the kind will ocour. His 
Excellency’s impressive appeal to the wealthy and generous-hearted Natives to 
make pecuniary grants for the encouragement of physical and experimental 
sciences ought to be liberally responded to. | 


Alluding to the remarks of His Excellency the Governor during his speech 
Be SS at the last University Convocation regarding the 
Agress with Hits Maoellonoy unsatisfactory nature of the result of the Matricu 
the Governor that the un- tion E 5 ae 189 h h 
satisfactory nmatare of the tion Examination, the Kesort (32) of the 30th January 
Matriculation and the Faculty observes that the examination of the present day is not 
of Arts Examinations isowing only not stiff but is easier than those of former years, 
a bear] end ‘and that the standard of other examinations in the 
Faculty of Arts has also deteriorated of late. The 
large number of failures in all these examinations can be traced to one and the 
same cause, viz , that the teachers in high schools and the professors in colleges 
do not faithfully discharge their duties and do not exercise much discrimination 
in the selection of candidates for presentation. 


Municipalities. 


With reference to the suggestion that Town Councillors should no longer 
| be paid, the Indian Spectator (1) of the 28th January 
~-. that the members of says:—Payment was no doubt necessary in the 
the Bombay Town Council phesinning, but it is no longer expedient. It is quite 
should receive no remunera- & > : ge peak q 
stom Soe Chale cabrvelous. true that if a work is to be well done it must be well 
paid for. But it is equally true in the management of 
public affairs that that work is best done which is done without wages. If the 
worthy Town Councillors are willing to be considered so many municipal servants 
of the lower grade, they are welcome. But a paltry sum of a hundred and fift 
rupees a month to gentlemen in easy circumstances simply detracts from their 
public worth. Altogether the non-official members at least may like the sug- 
gestion and the officials may follow. Jf this arrangement could be brought 
about, the result would be a saving of nearly fifteen hundred rupees 4 month 
to the municipality though a trifling loss to individual councillors. The 
money saved could be applied to some useful or charitable work. There is the 
proposed leper hospital, for one, The spirit of the local self-government 
scheme is to evoke voluntary action in the management of civic affairs, and this 
arrangement would be a happy beginning in that direction. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 28th January says :—It is well known that 

the Bombay Government deducts Rs. 15,000 for work- 

amet hospital for ing the Contagious Diseases Act from its ¢nnual con- 
tribution towards the police expenditure incurred by the 
municipality. Now though Dr. Sydney Smith, the Port Health Officer, has often 
applied for a boat, a steam launch and some money to prevent vessels entering the 
harbour, especially pilgrim ships, from disembarking passengers suffering from 
infectious diseases, and though Dr. Weir, the Health Officer, has supported the 
application, the Local Government has studiously refused the request. Which 
danger is greater, small-pox or the contagious disease? In the one case Government 
pleads an absolute necessity for the health of the city to deduct a large sum. 
And yet for the purpose of preventing wholesale infection by small-pox it 
refuses to spend a single rupee! Cannot the Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
in its turn, divert some monies it may have annually to pay to Government to 
the keep of a small-pox hospital in the city? It can safely employ the tactics 


ee have employed in the matter of the loathsome Contagious Diseases 
ct. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (7) of the 29th January animadverts on the conduct of 

| Government in having sanctioned the project for the 

Criticizes the reply of Gov- construction of a central market at Poona against the 

) Seok Shake a eae ohio _ representations of the Poona Sédrvajanik Sabha. The 
market atastien. non® decision of Government in this case betrays a thorough 
lack of judgment. If the Government considered the 


question at issue so very easy of solution, as is evident from their reply, it is not 
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very clear why they should have taken such a long time in coming to a decision. 
It is very disgraceful that the Government should not have been able to see at Ree 
the outset whether the prayer of the Sdrvajanik Sabha was or was not consist- ee 
mnt with the view expressed by themselves and the Government of India in the . 
matter of local self-government, and that they should have required the assistance 
of the Collector and the Commissioner to tell them this. Looking, however, to 
the reasons adduced by the Bombay Government in declining to interfere with 
the action of the Poona Municipality, a little consideration shows that they are EF 
absurd and childish. It is true that the Local and Supreme Governments have . = 
. expressed their opinions in favour of conferring extensive powers on municipal 
bodies, but the cardinal point for consideration is whether it is the present or 
the future committees that are to have the extended powers of self-government. 
A careful perusal of the resolutions of the Local and Supreme Governments shows 
that they contain no allusion to the bestowal of additional powers on the com- 
mittees at present in power, and that they apply solely to the future municipa- 
lities. Ifit is sufficient for the purposes of local self-government to confer 
enhanced powers on the existing bodies, what is the object of the movement 
at present apparent in various places for the formation of new committees 
composed of members elected by the people P The present committees are made 
up of members appointed by Government, who are generally under the influence 
of officials, and the investment of such members with extensive powers will, 
instead of contributing to the happiness of the people, serve to involve them in 
miseries. Even supposing, however, for the sake of argument that the princi- 
ples of local self-government are applicable to the committees at present in 
power, it does not appear to be the intention of the Supreme Government 
to debar the Local Government from correcting the errors of a municipal 
committee. On the contrary, the Government of India have repeatedly 
affirmed the power of the Local Government to interfere in the affairs of local 
committees whenever they are convinced of their impropriety. It is clear from 
the reply of Government to the memorial of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha that the 
former hold that it is not the intention of the Supreme Government to allow any 
interference with the working of the local committees; but this view is incorrect. 
The chief point which Government should have considered in the present case 
was whether the principle embodied in paragraph 26 of their September resolution 
had an application to local fund committees only or to municipal committees 
also, and if so, whether the conduct of the Poona committee was in consonance 
therewith. These points should have engaged the attention of the Bombay 
Government in dealing with the question at issue, but it was unfortunately not 
the case. The drift of their reply unmistakeably indicates that the principle | 
above referred to does apply to municipalities, and that the Bombay Govern- 
ment are not unwilling to admit that though the action of the Poona committee 
was in contravention of the principle, it was to be supported as it had the 
previous indirect approval of Government, and as they could find noother means 
to satisfy the aims of justice they resorted to the shift of using the plea 
they have used for declining to interfere. Had it been otherwise there was 
no necessity for taking umbrage at this shift. [The Mahrdtta (2) of the 28th, a 
the Kesari (32) of the 30th, and the Dnydu Chakshu (25) of the 3lst January 
express similar sentiments. | . 


The same of the Ist February states that the action of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment in the matter of the Poona market has served 
_ Does not approve of theac- to induce other municipal committees to add to their 
ae of some of the Municipa- already existing burdens. The Sdtdéra Municipality 
ities in undertaking addi- Les take a he % ; , : 
tional responsibilities. eased the house-tax with the view of increasing 
its revenues, and the municipalities at Wai, Rahimatpur, 
Taésgaon and others have followed suit. This sudden change of policy is also 
observable in the Talegaon, Junnar and other municipalities in the district of 
Poona. The committee at the last-named place has sanctioned the raising of a 
loan of Rs. 33,000 for the construction of a reservoir, The question therefore 
naturally arises, what must be the cause of this simultaneous activity in the 
several municipalities ? The Bombay Government have said in paragraph 55 of 
their September resolution that ‘“ the simultaneous introduction of the scheme 
of local self-government and of additional taxes to provide larger funds for the 


operations of the representative committees is not likely to render the new 
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system y popular,” and this sudden activity lends, in the opinion of some 
people, thé colour of truth to the suspicion that it is intended to make the new 
maga hes ary! unpopular by increasing the burden of taxation on the people. 
The Prakash is to discard the supposition that the activity is intentional, 
but it cannot help asserting that the conduct of the municipalities will not fail to 

roduce the effect above referred to: The fundamental cause of this policy, 

owever, seems to be this. The Bombay Government have in paragraph 55 of their 
resolution above referred to expressed a misgiving regarding the willingness of 
thecoming municipalities to impose new taxes. This expression of the view of Gov 
ernment has led some members of the present municipal committees to assume airs 
and to assert that if they omitted to make the best of their time by initiating works 
of public utility their projects would ever remain unexecuted by their successors, 
who according to the opinion of the present members would not be men endowed 
with eminent parts and public spirit tike themselves. This view, it is hardly 
necessary to say, is ridiculously narrow, and though it has been encouraged by the 
Local Government, it is not countenanced by the Government of India, who are 
evidently of opinion that the retiring municipalities should not undertake any 
additional responsibilities on the eve of their tenure of office: 


The Jéme Jamshed (89) of the 29th Jaiiuary complains that the Jijibha 
Dadabhai lane at Parel is very dirty, and; to make 
matters worse, night-soil baskets are exposed in this 
aus lane to dry: The road from the Parel Station 
of the B. B. & C. I. Railway as far as Murdrji Gokuldds Mill is scarcely 
watered, and the road leading from the same station to the town of Parel is 
badly lighted. There are only three gas lights on this road, on which very 
often, particularly during the rains, serpents and other venomous insects aré 
to be met with. Water collects on the roads in the monsoon, The attention 
of the corporation is requested to the above grievances. | 


Municipal grievances of 
the people of Parel. 


The Kalpataru (30) of the 28th January says that the enhanéement of import 
| duties by tle municipality of the town of Sholdpur 
PPh 0 Fey Me aed yp Ha has served to create dissatisfaction among the trading 
in the town of Shol4pur. classes. The euhanceneént has made the market very 
dull and has thus inflicted a heavy pecuniary loss on 
merchants. The municipality declines, and with somejustice, to revise their orders 
until it is proved to its satisfaction that there has actually been a falling off in 
the import trade. But as the trading community have not the wisdom to convince 
the committee with their arguments, the latter would do well to give a patient 
ear to their representations and to scrutinize them. The committee has raised 
the import duties with the object of making up for the loss entailed on its 
revenues by the operation of the rules regarding the refund of export duties in 
certain cases ; but the restrictions imposed on the export trade are so stringent 
that it is hardly possible that the actual loss will be equal to a fourth of the 
estimated amount. Under these circumstances it is not right to increase the 
burden of import duties to make up sucha.paltry amount. | 


The Hitechhu (68) of the 1st February complains of the arbitrary conduct 
A iia i of some of the officers of the local municipality. Asthe 
Ahmedabad Municipality. ‘™unicipal commissioners have not the courage to 

oppose their president, it is no wonder that he acts 
arbitrarily. Three shops of a Négar merchant are situated at the mouth of 
the Champol road, and the level of the road leading to them was raised so very 
high that the doors of the shops were rendered very nearly useless. Not satis- 
fied with this, about four men were sent to fix boards across the doors. These 
boards were again removed in the night. Itis disgraceful that municipal officers 
should behave in this way. Much pressure was exercised to compel the vege- 
table sellers to engage stalls in the new market constructed by the municipality, 
and it is said that some were even threatened with criminal prosecutions. It is 
not surprising that ignorant persons should be afraid of such threats. Govern- 
ment should find out the person who had the audacity to fix boards across the 


doors of the shops on the Champol road, and to make an example of him by 


punishing him, 
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Native States. 


The Samsher — of the 26th January, in referring to the publish- 
official account of the tour of His Excellency Sir 
) of the way in James Fergusson to some of the Native States of 
are vai gpa penta a the Bombay Presidency, observes that it is simply 
in Pree’ exaggerated. It is to be regretted that even official 
reports should not be free from undue colouring. 
The tour of His Excellency to Kdathidwdr, Cutch, Idar and the Maratha 
States has not resulted in any appreciable good. On the cont it has 
involved these States in debt. Nuvu noteworthy deed of public utility has been 
done except the opening of some water-works in the Maratha States and the 
opening of the Bhdvnagar-Gondal Railway. The same was the case with Cutch. 
Such tours do no good either to the public or the States concerned. Native 
Princes are delighted at the praises lavished on them by His Excellency the 
Governor in his speeches, and for this gratification only they spend thousands 
of rupees. ' 


A correspondent of the Bombay Saméchdr (77) of the 3rd February, writing 
from Jeypur under date the 22nd ultimo, states that in 
Prays the British Govern- the town of Biséu the rebels have become more power: 
art to relieve the people of fui than before. The State authorities cannot put them 
iséu in the Jeypur State from q d th , kee. # 
the oppression of the rebels own, and the people are much harassed. Last week 
who have taken possession of the rebels compelled the shop-keepers to close their 
the town. shops and suspend all business, and it is said that they 
severely beat a person. The people, being much an- 
noyed by frequent occurrences of a similar kind, have begun to emigrate to the 
neighbouring villages. The British Government ought to relieve the unfortu- 
nate people from the grasp of the rebels, for the Jeypur State is not likely to do so. 
The same writer, while writing on the 29th ultimo, observes that the rebels have 
not allowed shops to be opened for the last six days, and all business has been 
closed, and they give various threats tothe people. The officers of the Kacheri of 
the Jeypur State at the town of Jujnu attempted to induce Jodi Thdkrdani and 
other rebels to permit the opening of shops, but Jodi Thdékréni would not con- 
sent unless all old servants of the State were sent out of the town and new 
servants were employed by her in their places. 


The Indu Prakash (8) of the 29th January says:—It is said that His 
Highness is about to visit Calcutta to meet the Vice- 
ee ee re roy. At that meeting everything with regard to the 
the young Mahéréja. more important details of the administration at 
Baroda is likely to be settled. Lord Ripon’s good 
sense and the Gdekwdd’s education are a sufficient guarantee that what will be 
settled there will be satisfactory. But as things stand at present, there is 
hardly any ground for the allegation that His Highness goes wrong. He has 
begun very well indeed, and some of his acts are highly creditable. The scheme 
which he has now taken in hand for the education of the Sarddrs ought to be 
a satisfactory reply to the allegation. His Highness has already established 
a class for the purpose, and, not contented with this, he exerts his personal 
influence over the Sardérs and induces them by advice and entreaties to 
send their sons to that class. His subjects on the other hand are not neg- 
lected. During his recent tour he made himself accessible to all classes and 
allowed them every opportunity to state to him their grievances and wants. It 
is also reported that His Highness means to give his subjects the benefit of the 
local self-government scheme of Lord Ripon. These are all good signs, and it is 
evident that His Highness is bent upon doing everything to make his administra- 
tion a source of prosperity and contentment. The projects he has in hand are 
doubtless ambitious, and in carrying them out His Highness will certainly 
require the co-operation of an able and experienced Diwdn. But as yet nothing 
has happened to justify the complaint that he means to rely upon his own will 
and set aside the advice of his more experienced advisers. 


The Shivdjt (55) of the 26th January says :—lIf there be any truth in the 
Pai report published by the Bombay Gazette that the 
. Approves of the contem- Gdekwdd of Baroda intends to confer extensive’ powers 
Se. = 2° on his aah) ects in conformity with the Viceregal 
aie territory. scheme of local self-government, His Highness has 
indeed set a very noble example to his brother princes. 
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Though it is. doubtful whether pe preets in the Baroda territory are com- 
petent to wield the powers thus conferred upon them, still having regard to the 
circumstance that the authorities giving the powers and those seeing that they 
are properly exercised are identical, thecontemplated plan would not seem to 
meet with much obstruction. If the elder prince of Indore follows the example 
of the GdekwAd, there is reason to think that the oppression said to exist in the 
Holkar’s territory will disappear. 


The Vartmdn Sdr (107) of the 30th January, in a communicated article 
i a ee ee pay ** Cries for Justice from Kathidwar, ry 0. ae 
nego wn rer tL. says that justice is not properly administered in that 
er waa 7 ag province and that the rich gos Ree: in carrying their 
| point. The Political Agent and his Assistant do not 
care to enquire into the grievances of the people and to protect their rights 
when they go on tour in the districts, but they form their impressions from out- 
ward pomp. ‘The rules framed by Colonel Walker in 1807-8 are disregarded by 
them, for there is nobody to call them to account. The people of Kéthidwar are 
now quite tired of this state of things. The girdssids and the bhdydts subject 
to Native States appear to be greatly disaffected. The wrongs suffered by them 
at the hands of Native Princes, the Political Agency and the Rdéjastha4nik Court 
have of late greatly multiplied and surpass those suffered by the people of 
Kathidwdr. With a view to relieve the people from their present hardships the 
local Political Department ought to be abolished, the people should be made 
amenable to British law, and the High Court should be granted jurisdiction over 
them. The contradictory rules framed by the Political Department ought to be 
done away with and the right of appeal from the decision of Native States should 
be recognized, It is also necessary thatthe people should be allowed to complain 
directly to British officers against the misdeeds of Native Princes and their 
favourite kérbbaris. The writer prays the Bombay Government and Lord Ripon 
to redress the grievances of the people of Kéthidwdr and thereby earn the bless- 
ings of ld4khs of poor and distressed inhabitants. 


The Samsher Bahddur (99) of the 26th January is not prepared to accept the 
various statements made regarding the alleged transfer 

Questions the authority of of Colonel Barton from Kdthidwdr to Aden. But the 
Colonel ; oe Ven gee statement that Colonel Barton intercepted a registered 
a. ean ae nea sang letter addressed to the Rana of Porbandar by his 
agent gives rise to the question whether a Political 

Agent is empowered to intercept letters! The Political Agent can do so in 
times of trouble, but what authority has he to intercept letters in times of peace, 


and especially those uddressed to an independent prince? 


The Hitechhu (68) of Ahmedabad of the 1st February gives the text of two 
etitions addressed to Major Nutt by Vachhraj Velji, 
Complains of the oppres- inhabitant of Gondal, and by Déhya Andaryji, inhabitant 
_ exercised by the Police of Dhordji, complaining of the oppression exercised on 
uperintendent of Gondal Sloe bee Sites Medel the ellen @ . q f 
and Shirastedér Bawa Miya. em by Miya ismael, the Lolice Superintendent 0 
Gondal, and Shirastedér Bawa Miya, and remarks that 
the accounts of the oppression exercised by the Mahomedan officials of Gondal 
are very horrible. Itis very painful that Major Nutt and Colonel Barton do 
not pay attention tothese matters. Why does not the Bombay Government ask 
for an explanation from these two officers? The people of Kathiéwdr were glad 
at the rumoured transfer of Colonel Barton to Aden, but unfortunately the report 
does not appear to be correct. Government should enquire into the allegations 
made in the petitions referred to. 


The Samsher Bahddur (99) of the 26th January learns from a reliable 
source thatthe oppression of thieves and highwaymen 

PE ses “4 ak a oy has of late much increased in Jundégad and thattravellers 
ing in ME ol have to suffer a great deal in consequence. About a 
‘dae thousand men of the Wagher class have collected in 

Gir and intend to. do mischief. The people of Verdval, Jundgad and other 
laces have taken fright. The people suppose that the elevation of Bahddur- 
khdnji to the throne is the cause of these troubles. They complain of the injustice 
done in the matter of the supersession of the prince of Rédhanpur, who is said 
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tb ba Sha sighted Bele to the throne The people of Ji will manifest their 
ings on this subject in a short time. Government ought to attend to this. 
It is not just to deprive the rightful heir of his rights. Government is still 
competent to do justice in the matter. ‘ 


: 


Berdr Affairs. 


The Pramod Sindhu (47) of the 29th January refers to the generally high 
rate of mortality in the town of Amrdoti during the 
Suggests the appointment last two months, and enquires whether it is owing to 
of & commission the wa Some special causes or to the unsatisfactory nature of 
wat >t hares Bg of the statistics furnished by the department for the 
gmall-pox. registration of births and deaths. The Sindhu also 
alludes to the prevalence of small-pox in the town, and 
suggests that the municipality will do well to appoint a commission consisting of 
Dr. Hume, the Civil Surgeon, and Mr. Khot, the 9 my 4 of the newly started 
private dispensary, to enquire into the causes of the disease, to ascertain the 
number of persons that were attacked and the proportion thereof that suffered 
in spite of previous vaccination, and to suggest remedies for the alleviation of 
the effects of the epidemic. The report of this committee will point out the 
direction in which the municipality should work. 


A correspondent of the Varhdd Samdchdr (60) of the 29th January complains 
that the municipalities in Berér have, notwithstanding 
ee of ee a of the orders of the Resident based on the provisions con- 
e municipalities in r to . ° ° ""r ; 
frame bye-laws. tained in Section 14 of the Municipal Act, hitherto 
neglected to frame bye-laws and have been carrying on 
their business according to the rules that were circulated with the Act. The 
injustice of this procedure of the municipalities was recently brought to light 
in a case tried by a magistrate at Akola, and it isto be hoped that steps will 
soon be taken to remedy it. 


RAOJI B. PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
10th February. 1883. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 4th February, in a communicated article headed 
“The Judicial Bench in the Bombay Presidency,” 
Says that high jadicial gays :—Although Sir James Fergusson referred to the 
poste egy to ere, arene elevated tone of morality pervading Native society, 
= es cans btn, especially among Subordinate Judges and pleaders, 
and thought it unhappily necessary for him as Chan- 
cellor of the Bombay University to lecture professors of colleges for what — 
seemed to him a dereliction of duty, His Excellency carefully omitted in his 
speech to refer either to the prospects of the graduates of the University or to 
any scheme intended for their material welfare, or more particularly to the 
now all-absorbing topic of local self-government. The silence was very 
unfortunate, for although it may be quite in accord with the feelings of the 
official class, it was not in keeping with the times. To show how much more 
remains to be done by Government for the pecuniary well-being of Native 
graduates and Native society generally we give their actual position on the 
Judicial Bench. Here the writer gives statistics showing the staff and 
pay of Judicial Officers in the Bombay Presidency, and proceeds:—lIf the 
officers of the province of Sind be included, it would appear that while 
about 38 European and Eurasian Judges cost Rs. 73,783 per month, 2.¢. 66°02 
per cent. or Rs. 1,942 per head, 116 Native Judges cost Rs. 37,975 per 
month, 1.e. 33°89 per cent. or Rs, 327 per head. Of the 116 Natives about 25 
only are graduates of the University, and nearly 41 are invested with the power 
of Small Causes Court Judges forthe trial of suits cognizable up to Rs. 50. 
About 20 graduates have been practising in the High Court or possess the High 
Court sanads at least. This is not quite as it should be. Without prejudicing 
the vested interests of the. Civil Service, we must frankly state that as the 
difficulties regarding climate, language, feelings and social laws are insuperable 
to foreign judges, the services of the suns of the soil, educated sufficiently tobe able 
to decide cases with impartiality and justice, should be freely utilized. It is not 
a question so much of race as of sound policy, and no Government anxious 
for its stability can overlook with safety the essential fact that no one likes to see 
his own property enjoyed by others in such a manner as to leave him but a 
small crust. In the present case a foreign judge draws almost six times more 
pay than his Native compeer for doing the same work. If discontent is not 
to 4 encouraged and the voice of the subject classes is to be properly heard, the 
interests of all would be best served by amore just apportionment ofthe posts inthe 
gift of Government. Justice is daily growing more and more costly, and changes 
in laws more or less seriously affecting the economic condition of the people are 
due to the presence of the foreign judges and legislators, ‘To remedy these and 
other evils and to be more in popular accord, Government would do well to take 
steps tomodify the law which reserves such places to Civil Servants andto provide 
for the more extended use of Native talent. They can resolve not to indent for 
Civil Servants from England and can fill up vacancies as they occur by posting 
Natives of rank and ability on lower salaries, the object being both to secure 
economy and to extend the scope of the usefulness of the natives of India. It 
may be urged by some that the British have not come to India for mere airing ; 
they must have a predominant share and voice as regards its income and 
administration. Need we reply that the cupidity of the ruling classes has been 
satisfied during the whole of the last century in multifarious ways, and that by 
surrendering a little to satisfy the ambition of the rapidly rising race of 
educated Natives the hold of the British will not suffer at all? Need we say 
that the gross revenue of British India rose from £10,425,000 in 1800-1 to 
£36,190,000 in 1859-60 and to £69,667,615 in 1879-80 or nearly seven times 
over, or that the national debt has increased from £15,612,000 in 1800-1 
to £98,026,000 in 1859-60 and to £271,303,994 in 1879-80, i.e. nearly 18 
times over? Is not the amount hitherto drained away sufficient? The 
establishment and other charges have been for years abnormally high, and the 
national patience should not be tried too much nor too long. This is being 
realized by all far-seing people here and in England, even by the autocratic 
Sir Richard ‘Temple, now that he is out of office and his chances of being 
practically useful to the country which fed him so long are lessened. He now 
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concedes that the claims of Natives are fair, but thinks that they should be 
allowed bit by bit to encourage hopefulness, which is the motive power of 
humanity. 

The Gujardti (85) of the 4th February, in alluding to the discussion about 

| _. the appropriateness of appointing Military Officers in 

yey a the Bo; ee political employment, observes that by change of 

os po Native Gotiete. circumstances they have become unfit to be entrusted 

with the supervision of Native States. Though Native 

Princes are ever ready to show deference to their Political Officers, yet military 

men act harshly towards them and give cause for discontent and dissatisfaction. 

The military Political Officer is very wilful and fond of flattery. He has 

proved a failure, and an experiment ought to be made of appointing Civilians 
to appointments in the Political Department. 


The A'rydvart (14) of 3rd February complains of the expense to which 
municipalities and private individuals are put when the 
Expenee incurred by muni- Governor visits different ‘places in the mofussil. The 
cipal bodies and private in. condition of the people is very bad, and it is made 
anne visit, =~ —=S« : Much worse by these gubernatorial tours. The Gov- 
ernment is most unsparing in employing means for 
recovering its revenue and is very niggardly in granting remissions. This 
heing the case, it is very astonishing that the same Government can allow 
municipal bodies to spend large sums of money on useless shows and entertain- 
ments on the coming of the Governor. Is loyalty to the paramount power 
measured by the amount of money which is squandered on preparations made 
in honour of the Governor’s visit? The A'rydvart is surprised that Lord Ripon 
has not yet thought fit to put a stop to this kind of needless expenditure. It 
is to be Seabee that His Excellency will now without delay direct his attention 
to the above subject. | 


In a paragraph headed “ Public Opinion and Legislation,” the Indu Prakdsh 
(8) of the 5th February says:—Let us all congratulate 
_Some remarks in connec- the Government of Bombay on the happy change 
tion with the Bombay Legis- ° "ai : ; 
ites Comnell which has taken place in its Councils. Time was 
when the Legislative Council of Government consist- 
ed partly of intelligent and partly of ignorant non-officials. The intelligent 
portion used to take part in the debates, but they got snubbing for all 
that and were taught to imitate the blissful silence of their ignorant colleagues, 
who sat wondering what the farce meant. Sir Richard Temple is long since 
gone, and with him departed this tom-foolery of legislation. Sir James has not 
tried to imitate his predecessor except perhaps on one occasion, when he was 
gently angry at Sir Jamsetji for flying from the official standard in the matter 
of the A’bkéri Bill. ‘That was an error of judgment and His Excellency is 
not likely to repeat it. The proceedings of the last meeting of the Legislative 
Council open a new chapter in its history. [It appears the official Councillors have 
begun to look into newspaper criticisms with care. This is as it should be. 


The Arunodayd (13) of the 4th February approves of the creation of a 
bench of honorary Magistrates for the trial of crimi- 

Approves of the creation nal cases in the town of Pandharpur, and observes that 
2. pene Pony sepore * it is unaccountable that this power with which the 
po tal Legislature has armed Government should be so spar- 
ingly exercised. This is the first instance since the 

passing of Act X. of 1872 in which private individuals have been invested with 
magisterial powers. The British mode of administering justice is utterly un- 
suited to this country. It has been the means of deteriorating the condition 
of the population and of causing enmities between the different sections of the 
Indian community. The appellate courts cause unnecessary expense, and 
besides they are not wanted. It would be well if tribunals empowered to hear 
civil and criminal cases in the first instance were to decide them finally. The 
only defect in the constitution of the bench of Magistrates referred to above is 
that their decisions are not to be treated as final and that they can be reversed 
on appeal. After dwelling on the inutility and expensiveness of — 
courts i’: general, the Arunodayd says that in jury trials the opinions of juries 


are treated as absolutely final, and the same should be done with respect to the 
decisions of all courts of original jurisdiction. If this suggestion is acted upon 
the appellate courts might be abolished. Benches of justices should be estab- 
lished in different parts of the country for the trial of civil and criminal cases. 
It is to be hoped that Government will persevere in the policy which has been 
inaugurated at Pandharpur. 


In alluding to the recent shocking accident at a wool factory at Pdnjrdpol, 

in Bombay, by which 23 human lives were lost, the 

Points out the desirability Bombay Chronicle (66) of the 4th February points out 

of providing nd eorees in LOW desirable it is that capacious means of ingress 

+ mie “ens and egress should be provided in buildings in which 

large gangs of workmen are employed or great 

crowds congregate for business or pleasure. The attention of the Commissioner 

of Police and the Municipal Commissioner is requested to the subject, and it is 

suggested that steps should be taken in this direction at an early date. [The 

Rast Goftdér (98) and the Yajddn Parast (110), of the 4th, and the Broach 

Samdchér (78) and the Deshi Mitrd (82) of the &th February express similar 
sentiments. | 


The Samsher Bahddur (99) of the 2nd February, in referring to the libera- 
tion of the Wdéhdbi convicts and to the remission of a 
Prays Sir James Fergusson part of the sentence on Vrijeshji Mahdrd4j, says that 
to show mercy totheconvicts the mercy shown by Government in these cases is 
in the Surat riot cases of “ an 
1878. worthy of praise. ‘l‘he case of several unfortunate per- 
sons transported to the Andaman Islands for partici- 
pation in the Surat riots of 1878 is not less deserving of mercy. Many 
innocent persons have suffered in these riots along with the guilty. The heavy 
punishment awarded to the accused was not reduced by the Government of the 
day. From the facts and evidence adduced in these cases, the people were of 
opinion that many if not all the accused had fallen victims to the oppression of 
the police. In the words of the Bombay Gazette, there was a reign of terror in 
Surat at that time. Dispensers of justice were terror-struck, and it is not sur- 
prising that heavy punishment should have been allowed to pass unnoticed at such 
ajuncture. Many of the convicted persons were mere spectators of the scene. 
What could the poor persons know of law? They were unable to procure the 
necessary legal assistance owing to want of funds. The persons who administered 
justice at the time were much prejudiced. The unfortunate prisoners had also to 
suffer owing to the want of experience in some of the European officers of the 
manners and customs of the lower classes of Natives, The Samsher therefore 
recommends Sir James Fergusson to show mercy to the persons concerned in 
the Surat riots. It 1s true that the Wahdbis have undergone a long term of im- 
prisonment, but the hardships suffered by the unlucky rioters at the hands of 
the police and the loss of money and reputation are not less worthy of considera- 
tion. A great portion of their term of imprisonment has moreover expired. 
Sir James Fergusson is a generous man, and if he is properly advised there 
is no reason to suppose that he will not remit the remaining portion of their 
sentence. The late Mr. Mordrji Gokulddés and other influential gentlemen 
brought to the notice of Sir Richard Temple the unworthy conduct of the police 
in these cases and the hardships suffered by several innocent persons. Sir 
Richard Temple expressed his regret and intended sooner or later to redress 
the injury done to them, But his Indian career ended somewhat suddenly. 
If Sir James Fergusson examines the minute which Sir Richard Temple may 
have written in the Political Department regarding this affair, or if His 
Excellency takes the opinion of Native gentlemen of position or sends 
for an opinion of the High Court on the merits of these cases, he will find that 
the persons convicted in the Surat riots cases are really deserving of mercy. 


The Poona Vaibhav (44) of the 4th February states that obscene per- 

, .,,, formances called chhakdas are acted in the thea- 

a a inet Ce Delete tres in the city of Poona. In these performances 
gistrate of Poona and . 

other local authorities should Indecent and filthy language calculated to lower the 

take measures to prevent in- public morals is freely used before large audi- 

Pegg wer ay eo ences. It is strange that this public nuisance has 

cfty of Poor, ~—Sst—=<CS*«S0¢ attracted thee notice Of thee authorities. No time 

should be lost in preventing the acting of these kinds 
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of plays.. Many. families have been ruined by their members having been 
allured into the society of men who have got up these di ful plays. The 
Vaibhav trusts that the District Magistrate and the Police Superintendent will 
not fail to take immediate measures to put a stop to the performances called 
chhakdas. — si Ri : | 

With reference to the importation of lady doctors, the Native Opinion (9) oy 
the 4th February says:—It has been proposed to 
bring out two lady doctors from England to this 
ee hem Bead fe 2O8UHY, with a view eventually of establishing a school 
imparting instruction in. for medical instruction for Indian females. It has 
medical science to Native been seriously suggested that, situated as we are, 
females. medical help in the case of Native ladies is not 

available to the extent to which it is desirable. 

The proposal is to raise a fund of some thirty thousand rupees to start the 
scheme. It may be that medical aid for Native ladies is not available 
to the extent to which it may be desirable. But the question is, will the 
importation of two lady doctors remove the whole evil? Native ladies may be 
given instruction in medical science, but how is the difficulty of impartin 
instruction to them in a foreign tongue to be got over? We do not think that 
the proposed plan will achieve success. Cannot the present midwifery class 
be improved and better arrangements be made for the instruction of those who 
attend that class? Ifthe Grant Gollege can give us respectable midwives, our 
present needs will be amply answered. We trust that before it is seriously 
considered to establish a separate institution for Native ladies, better arrange- 
ments for the midwifery class will be made and that the funds contemplated 
to be raised will be applied towards such improvement. 


The Bombay Samdachdr (77) of the 6th February is glad that some rich 
Native citizens of Bombay have liberally contributed 
to the fund which is being collected for bringing 
English medical women to India for treating the dis- 
eases of Native females. The Samdchdr observes that the promoters of the 
scheme have made an error in estimating that the cost of the project will amount 
to only thirty-five thousand rupees, since that sum will be manifestly insufficient 
in order to make the services of lady doetors-of permanent use to the community. 
An hospital for treating female patients and acollegeforteaching girls the medi- 
cal and surgical arts will have to be established, and for each of these projects a 
lakh of rupees will be required. The Samdechdr exhorts the rich citizens of 
Bombay to subscribe to this charitable work to the utmost of their power, and 
regrets that none of the European residents has as yet contributed to the fund. 
(The Kaisar-i-Hind (91) and the Gujardti (85) of the same date express some- 
what similar sentiments. | 


The Bombay Chronicle (66) of the 4th February states how numerous the 
untimely deaths of womien continuously suffering from 


Is doubtful of the advan- 
tages of importing lady doc- 


Importation of lady doctors ' 
from England. 


Recommends the appeal to 
raise a subscription for bring- 
ing from England medical 
women for Bombay to the 
favourable consideration of 


the public. 


painful diseases are in India from their unwillingness 
to consult surgeons and physicians, and admits the 
desirability of obtaining qualified female medical 
practitioners from England. The Chronicle heartily 
approves of the appeal made by Messrs. Kittredge 
and Sordbji Shdpurji Bengdli to the neople to raise 


a fund for bringing to Bombay a few lady doctors and for establishing dis- 
pensaries, and exhorts the public to subscribe liberally to this charitable and 


philanthropic work. 


|The Rast Goftdr (98), the Yajddén Parast (110), the Knisar- 


1-Hind (91), the Gujardt Mitra (67), and the Gujardti (85) of the same date and 
the Jdme Jamshed (89) of the 9th February express similar sentiments. | 


A bkari, 


The Indu, Prakish (8) of the 5th February in a Mardthi leading article 


Some remarks with respect 
to the questions proposed by 
the commission appointed to 
enquire into the extent of 
illicit distillation of liquor 
from mhowra flowers. 


takes exception to many questions proposed by the 
commission appuinted to enquire into the extent of 
illicit. distillation of liquor from mhowra flowers, and 
observes that if the witnesses who will be summoned 
to give evidence are not properly chosen the result 
will not be satisfactory. The selection of witnesses 
might be made in such a manner that their evidence 


would go to strengthen the position taken up by the officers of the A’bkéri 
Department. The universal condemnation of the Mhowra Bill is an appro- 
riate answer to the thirty-five questions published by this commission. 
instead of going to the trouble of ascertaining public opinion by summoning 
witnesses and circulating the questions referred to above, it would be well if 
the strictures passed on the Mhowra Bill before and after its passage through 
the local Legislative Council were taken as an accurate indication of the feel- 
ings of the people generally. The Government should abandon the present 
mode of enquiry. The British Government should leave the people perfectly 


free to manage their own affairs, and should interfere as little as possible in 
their concerns. 


In alluding to the two or three sittings of the Mhowra Commission in Thana, 
Ben the Rdst Goftdr (98) of the 4th February observes 
_ Makes remarks in connec: that complaints are made that only a particular class 
tion with the work of the ° : , eT ay’ 
Mhowra Counialesion. of witnesses is examined and that the examination is 
conducted in a most hurried manner. Liquor con- 
tractors and others who are interested in keeping ‘up the severity of the A’bkéri 
Act and who clamour for the enforcement of the A’bkéri laws with the utmost 
rigour are examined by the commission as witnesses, Of course no objection 
can be taken to such a proceeding, but as a caution against the enquiry being 
considered one-sided, it is desirable that witnesses representing the people at 
large should also be examined. It is also necessary that independent private 
gentlemen should be appointed to sit on the commission as suggested at the 
meeting heid in Thana to represent the grievances in connection with the 
Forest and the A’bkdri Acts. / the fifth question proposed by the commission 
witnesses are invited to state the effects which have been produced by the 
severity of the new A’bkari Act on the supply of agricultural labour and the culti- 
vation ofland. It will be found that formerly the wages received by labourers 
enabled them to obtain sufficient food and pure toddy and liquor, which afforded 
them relief from the fatigue of their daily labour, and they were thereby able to 
keep themselves in sound health. Now-a-days the labourers get the same 
wages but are not able to maintain themselves in as good a condition. They 
cannot now obtain good toddy cheaply. Formerly the landholders freely gave 
their labourers toddy drawn from the trees on their own lands, but such is not 
the case now. Asa class, labourers are not now so strong as they used to be. 
The toddy drink was a kind of tonic which improved their appetite and kept 
them in good health. It is indispensable to prevent bad effects being pro- 
duced upon health from working in open air. ‘The new A’bkdri Act has in no 
way contributed to encourage the cultivation of land. ‘The three principal 
causes which have led to an increase in the cultivation of the soil are the heavy 
land revenue assessment, the disappearance of several kinds of occupations and 
trades, and the excessive cheapness of corn. Unless much labour is spent upon 
land, produce sufficient to pay the land assessment and to maintain the cultivator 
cannot be raised. In order to meet the State demand, three times as much 
produce as used to suffice in former times is now required. Formerly the in- 
come derived from the téd and date trees was appropriated to the payment 
of the labourers employed to work in fields on which the trees grew, but that 
source has now ceased. Most of the agriculturists of the Thana District were 
able to maintain themselves and to pay the land revenue from the sale of the 
produce of the land and of the téd and date trees. Seay used to live on ordina 
food up to the month of March, and then they subsisted on wild fruit and toddy. 
Their condition at present is most pitiable. 


The Kaisar-t-Hind (91) of the 4th February says that when it was reported 

; that the people of Thdna were about to request Gov- 

Supposed improper con- ernment to appoint independent members on the 
duct of the members of the ee as : Re sera , 

Mhowra Bill Commission,  COMmission appointed to make enquiries in connection 

with the mhowra blossoms, the members of that body 

showed a desire to get through their work hurriedly. They examined last 

week several liquor contractors, whose evidence went to strengthen their own 

views, - A correspondent reports that the witnesses were examined with, closed 


dgors, and were previously tutored. Qnly two membexa were present during the 
examination of the witnesses. ah 
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Forest Laws. 


With reference to the prayer made by telegram by a mane number of the 
: inhabitants of the Alibig Téluka for the suspension 
Recommends the wu Pe. Of the operation of certain obnoxious forest regula: 
jon of the foréet ryiles tor tion against which they have decided to petition 
a Government; the Lok Mitra (69) of the 4th February 
observes that it appears that in spite of the discontent caused by bringing into 
force some of the most formidable powers of the forest legislation in India, impli- 
sit obedience is being exacted to the very stringent rules recently made bY the 
authorities which have been unanimously condemned by the press. I'hough the 
object of the forest laws is decidedly the eventual benefit of thecountry, their prac- 
tical operation in certain directions has been to press upon the poor population 
with a harshness which could scarcely have been contemplated by the framers 
of those measures. The whole subject requires careful consideration, and the 
voice of the monster meeting held the other day to petition for a mitigation of 
the strictness observed in carrying out the forest laws ought not to_be ignored. 
It would be well therefore if His Excellency were for the présent tg stay the 
execution of the recent orders before irreparable hardship ‘and 
occasioned by their strict enforcement. 


The Surya Prakdsh (71) of the 8rd February, in referring to the telegram 
sent to the Private Secretary to Sir James Fergusson 

A complaint of the agricul- by the agriculturists of the Koldba Collectorate 
turists of the eg Collec- praying for the suspension of certain obnoxious forest 
area pry teg di 5 ‘Act. ules, says that it is improper to encumber the culti- 
r vators with increased burdens, for the welfare of the 
country depends upon the contentedness of the tillersof the soil. They are 
oppressed by the petty officials entrusted with the duty of working the Act. 
The ryots as a class are not given to scheming, and so long as no great 
oppression is practised on them they will not complain. If their statements 
are true, gubernatorial tours are useless. Itis necessary that Governors should 


nay attention to the condition of the ryots. It is to be hoped that Sir James 


yajury are 


_ Fergusson will not fail to redress the grievances of these poor people, 


Legislation.— Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


In noticing the motion made by the Honourable Mr. [Ibert for introducing 
a bill into the Viceregal Legislative Council for enlar- 
Remarks on the Billem- sing the jurisdiction of Native Magistrates by giving 
powering Native Magistrates AE NG, POR ae h d with 
to try Britishcriminals. es power to try mHuropeans charge wit 
criminal offences in the mofussil law courts, the Rédst 
Goftdr (98) of the 4th February observes that the proposed amendment in the 
Criminal Procedure Code is not by itself very important. The passing however 
of this law will give satisfaction to the Native subjects of Her Majesty by removing 
the invidious distinction which is at present made between them and Europeans. 
The proposed step is an important political measure, for which the Natives are 
deeply grateful to Government. It is gratifying that the change contemplated 
in Mr. Ilbert’s bill has the support of the minor administrations. [The Bombay 
Samdchdr (77) and the Jéme Jamshed (89) of the 5th, the Vartmdn Sdr (107) 
of the 6th, the Akhbdre Soddgar (73) of the 7th and the Bombay Punch (76) of 
the 10th February express similar sentiments. | 


In alluding to the bill introduced in the Viceregal Legislative Council for 


enlarging the jurisdiction of Native Magistrates by 
_Heartily approves of the giving to some of them the power to try Europeans 
op fee rag w me pee charged with criminal offences in the mofussil courts, 
ean “See OS the Bombay Chronicle (66) of the 4th February ob- 
| : servesthat Mr. Ilbert has strikingly shown the necessity 
for making the proposed amendment in the Criminal Procedure Code. The 
bill is an evidence of the genuine character of the understanding given by His 
Excellency the Viceroy last year that his Government would take an early 
Opportunity to remove, as far as practicable, the anomaly in the penal laws or 
in the procedure of administering them, of which the Natives always complained 
-bitterly as an unnecessary humiliation and an inconvenience to the interests 
ofthe public service. In conclusion, the Chronicle hopes that the bill will 
receive the support of all just and prudent men. | 


With reference to the objection taken by the London Times to the Native 
ao Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, the Bombay Saméachér 
ae of the Bc ym (7) ofthe 8th February observes that there is nothing 
tion * thi md o* in the bill to justify the fears expressed by the Times. 
saa Tarisdjotion a — Does the Times think that by empowering Native 
Magistrates to try European offenders the former 
might punish the latter with transportation or hanging for slight offences? Is 
not the Magistrate’s authority prescribed, and cannot Government check and 
punish him when he happens to outstep it? Moreover, the Native Magistrates 
are not invested with extensive powers and their decisions can be appealed 
against. If they are not considered competent to try European offenders, how 
can they be judged fit for the trial of Native culprits? If Europeans have no 
confidence in the integrity and impartiality of Native Magistrates, how can 
Natives have confidence in Kuropean Magistrates. Ifthe invidious distinction 
between Europeans and Natives is to be continued, why should the contention 
of the Natives that European Magistrates should not be allowed to try them not 
be granted? Native Magistrates in the presidency towns possess jurisdiction 
over European offenders. If they have at.all erred in their decisions, it has 
been on the side of leniency. {The Jéme Jamshed (89) of the same date ex- 
presses similar sentimente.} 


With reference to the | ape raised by a large ers of the Anglo- 
..-. Indian newspapers to the Native Magistrates’ Juris- 
raised by the Angletadae diction Bill, the Bombay Samdchdr (77) of the 10th 
press to the Native Magis- February observes that the bill proposes to empower 
trates’ Jurisdiction Bill are such Natives as have entered the covenanted civil 
not soand. service, or hold the office of Assistant Commissioners, 
or are First Class Magistrates in military camps, to try European offenders, and 
hence the lower class Magistrates will not be clothed with the authority. There 
are no defects in the rules for the dispensation of justice and there is no chance of 
injustice being done. There is no probability also of a European who may be 
found committing an assault on a Native being condemned unheard and punished 
with unreasonable severity. The Magistrates have noauthority to try more serious 
charges than of simple assault. The Sessions Judges alone can try grave offences, 
and they are mostly Europeans. There is nothing in the bill to frighten Europeans. 
It is said that European traders living in the mofussil would find it difficult to 
keep labourers in their service if the bill be passed into law. What that difficulty 
would be is not stated, nor does it appear that any real danger is likely to 
arise. Where labour is engaged for pecuniary remuneration, no difficulty would 
arise unless the employers wished to treat the labourers as slaves. No sound 
objection has been advanced against the bill, which it is to be hoped will be 
soon passed. | 


The Jdéme Jamshed (89) of the 7th February observes that one defect in 
the Criminal Procedure Code is the provision autho- 
rizing Government to appeal to a higher tribunal 
when it thinks that an offender has been improperly 
allowed to escape punishment by a Criminal Court. This provision leads to 
the inference that Government distrusts itsown officers. It seems also contrary 
to the Habeas Corpus Act. When the Criminal Procedure Bill was under dis- 
cussion in the Supreme Council, several members recommended the removal 
of this provision from the Code, and the Honourable Mahdrdja Tagore proposed 
an amendment to that effect. Lord Ripon then perenne to consider the 
matter and the motion was negatived. Eleven months have passed since then, 
and yet nothing has been done. A Government official in the mofussil can 
harass a poor man under this provision. Though the latter might ultimatel 

escape unhurt, he is, considering the costliness of justice dispensed in British 
Indian Courts, able to get away only at a heavy pecuniary sacrifice, for which 
he cannot be compensated. It is to be hoped that the Viceroy will take the 
opportunity of expunging this section of the Criminal Code when it is undergo- 


ing revision. 
+ 


Power of appeal against 
acquittal of accused persons. 
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in an articlé headed * Agricultural Problem in the Deccan,” the Dnydn 
HOS SB Prakdsh (7) of the 8th February says:—The Deccan 
suit of srteatiarsl ryot is much indebted to Dr. Hunter for his havin 
‘tion in the Deccanin ragged the subject from oblivion and forcibly dire 
connection with Dr. Hunter’s the attention of the Government of the Marquis of 
statement on the — snpiect Ripon to it. It seems that when Dr. Hunter was in 
i a ae ih Bombay in connection with his duties as President 
| of the Education Commission, he made careful en- 
quiries on the spot into the condition of the Deccan ryot. We fully agree 
with. the learned doctor in everything that he said on the occasion, and we 
further hope that the Government of the Marquis of Ripon will see its way to 
adopt his excellent suggestion for the appointment of a commission of enquiry 
into the condition of the Deccan ryot, namely, how far the indebtedness is 
due to the land revenue system prevalent in Bombay, and what reforms must 
be introduced into that system to ameliorate that condition.. This eminently 
practical suggestion has been endorsed by the London Times, and we think 
the sooner it is acted upon the better it will be for the ryot aud Government. 
The artificial protection now extended to the Deccan ryot by a protective class 
legislation cannot be continued for ever, and éven if it is continued it would 
not do him much good so long as whatever is saved to him by means of such 
devices at the expense of his private creditor is virtually carried away by his 
public creditor. That for the time being and while under the special protection 
of the Relief Act the Deccan ryot is in a slightly better condition than 
he was prior to the enactment of the Relief Act goes without saying. The 
change is natural, because when one of the outlets has been partially blocked 
up it must produce stch a result. A similar result would have followed 
if the spoliation operation instead of being applied to the private creditor 
had been applied to the public creditor. The Special Judge under the Relief 
Act, whose testimony cannot be impeached, has reported that unlessthe burden 
of assessment on land is lowered, a mere artificial protection as against his 
rivate creditors would avail the ryot nothing in the long run. We think the 
Taais ryot sorely needs protection in both directions before he can be reha- 
hilitated in his former prosperous condition. After quoting the opinion of Mr. 
Maclean, the late editor of the Bombay Gazette, about the advisability of extend- 
ing to the cultivators the advantages of a permanent settlement, the writer 
proceeds :—We fully agree with Mr. Maclean in holding that nothing short 
of a perranent fixity of the Government land revenue demand will improve 
the condition of the Deccan ryot. The only argument against this per- 
manent fixity in the land revenue demand is that by adopting it the 
Government will have to surrender all the prospective increase of revenue 
from that source, while the argument against the existing system of perio- 
dical revisions and enhancement is that it discourages capitalists from 
investing their money in land for the purpose of increasing its productive 
capacities. As regards the prospective loss of revenue, it will surely be 
more than compensated by the prosperous condition and contentment of the 
peasantry, and also by the increasing revenue from some of the other items on 
the receipt side of the budget statement. The principal aim of a civilized 
government ought to be to ensure the continuance of prosperity and content- 
ment among the people, while the interests of revenue ought to be subordinate 
to that aim. The present Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act is not conceived 
in that spirit at all, because the relief given thereby is not supplemented by a 
relief in the other direction. The result of such one-sided legislation is that 
it partakes of the character of a measure of spoliation, pure and simple, of the 
weaker by the stronger party. On the principle that might is only right, the 
weaker party has been compelled to go to the wall, though properly speaking 
the stronger party is more guilty. Government and the sdwkérs are both of 
them intimately connected with the ryot and have it in their power to make 
him prosperous. “Of these two, however, Government is the stronger party 
because, while the ryot can defend himself against the sdwkdr somehow or 
other, he-is simply powerless as against Government. The ryot and the 
s4wkar generally adjust their relations among themselves by the mutual 
ivesand-take policy, but the ryot knows no means of protecting himself 
against the extortionate demands of Government. The anxiety and sincerity 
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of Government to afford substantial relief to the Deccan ryot may be surely 
questioned if in its turn it is not prepared to loosen its hold and gripe, however 
artially.. There is one significant fact which tway in bearing us 
out in our foregoing statement. The Purandhar T4luka is one of the thirty-six 
télukas comprising the area to which the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
has been applied, and half the téluka has been brought under the revision 
rates. But the strangest thing is that the very year which saw the Deccan 

iculturists’ Relief Act introduced as a special measure of relief, saw also the 
revised rates of assessment introduced in half the villages of the Purandhar 
Téluka!!! This one single fact speaks volumes and affords the best commen- 
tary on the solicitude of Government for the good of its ryots! There are 
many who would do good to others at the expense of third parties. 


| Local Self-government. 
The Mahrdtta (2) of the 4th February, in an article headed “ The London 


Times on Local Self-government in India,” says :— 
_Some remarks in connec- [tis 4 pity that on such a momentous question the 
tion with Lord  Ripon’s ‘Times should have adopted the views of its Indian 
policy of local self-govern- ° ° ‘ee ee , 
a correspondent and given them insertion in its leading 
columns, thus declaring to the world that the views 
held by its correspondent are its own. Could the Times secure no thinker in 
England that would study and digest the literature on local self-government 
and express impartial and unprejudiced views on this extremely liberal charac- 
ter of Lord Ripon’s administration ? The establishment and extension of local 
self-zovernment in India by granting greater political power to the people 
of the country tend as a matter of course to minimize the power of the mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service of presiding over and interfering with the 
management of local revenues, It is no wonder, therefore, that this liberal 
scheme should meet with the strongest opposition from Commissioners, Col- 
lectors and Assistant Collectors, who will therefore suffer in influence. Love of 
power has been the ruling passion of most men at all times, and it is perfectly 
natural that it should be so. Those who have received an enlightened political 
education ; those who have been taught to think that the great end of human 
civilization is not to increase the physical and mental wealth of any particular 
country or countries but to prepare the varied human race to discharge the 
duties of their social and political government independently ; those who hold 
that the true happiness of any human society depends upon its being able to man- 
age its own affairs; those who think that the world is likely to be a gainer both 
materially and morally by allowing its multifarious parts to have governments 
of their own rather than by the predominance of some over others; those lastly 
who take delight in watching the progress of any backward community towards 
independence and prosperity ;—those alone are justly qualified to pass an opinion 
upon what Lord Ripon is doing at present for the welfare of the two hundred 
and fifty millions of human beings committed to his care by Providence. The 
selfish, the short-sighted, the unenlightened men, of whom for the greater part 
the Indian Civil Service is composed, are altogether unfit either to find fault 
with or to predict the fall of the noble scheme which His Lordship is about to 
introduce in this country. However backward we may be, it will be conceded 
that at one time our political capacities were so far developed as to enable us 
to work our political machinery ourselves. Is it then to be supposed that 
the liberal education which the enlightened rulers of Great Britain have been 
iving us for more than half a century has made us unfit even to discharge the 
duties of municipal government by totally extinguishing those higher capaci- 
ties in us? If this be not so, then it isd priort proved that we cannot but be in a 
condition to fulfil the requirements of local self-government, provided the officers 
of Local Governments do not unnecessarily and out of jealousy of power tease and 
harass us. They are on the contrary bound to cordially help us; and if they do 
so, as we hope they will no doubt do in their loyalty to the great representative 
of the Empress-Queen, we think that under the guidance and superintendence 
of well-meant and kindly-disposed officials this scheme must completely 
succeed. Here the Mahrdtia quotes the remarks of the correspondent of the 
London Times and proceeds :—The general idea of bestowing upon natives of 


India as large a measure of autonomy as they are fit to enjoy and of training them 
by the exercise of power to become worthy of ter confidence is in itself so 
calculated to fascinate a free people accustomed to refer all its blessings to self- 
government that it is only common prudence to examine with great care the 
machinery 2) mgs The first objection to the success of this scheme which 
this correspondent takes is the great “irae of the races in India, which he 
thinks are antagonistic to each other and are on y kept down and harmoniously 
ruled by the uniform and centralized system laid by Government. The grant 
of local self-government will, he thinks, revive their spirit of antagonism and 
turbulence, and violence among themselves and danger to the British power will 
follow. We cannot suppose that there exists the sort of political race feeling 
or political antagonism among the several races of India which this correspon- 
dent predicts without proof, and therefore his fears about its revival and its 

ainful consequences appear to us to be groundless. No merely sentimental 
objections ought to influence practical statesmen in giving trial to a scheme 
that is calculated to benefit the people. ‘‘'The other point,” says the correspon- 
dent, ‘“‘which must not be lost sight of is that India had a municipal organiza- 
tion of its own generically resembling what we find: elsewhere among oriental 
races, and that the basis and unit of this system was the village not the circle, 
the group or the district. Among other mistakes of ignorance and inexperience 
we destroyed the old village system, but it is the only one suited to the genius 
of the people and must be taken as the starting point of any scheme 
of local self-government that is to meet the real wants of the country.” We 
are grateful to the correspondent for his sympathetic condolence for the 
destruction of the old village system, but we humbly remind him that those 
old days are gone, that times have altogether changed, that India is at 
present under the rule of foreigners who are far superior to her rude 
Native rulers in every respect, and that therefore it is difficult or even impos- 
sible to rule India with a view to her progressive civilization without inaugu- 
rating radical changes in her primitive polity. Judged from this standpoint 
it will appear to every liberal and unbiased reader that Lord Ripon is not 
introducing violent reforms. Several other objections are raised by this 
writer. He says it would not be wise to substitute half-educated spouting 
demagogue commissioners elected by ignorant masses in the place of the dig- 
nified and thoughtful ones at present selected and nominated by Government. 
What the state of things is at Calcutta we do not know; but when we look at 
some of the members of the Bombay Legislative Council and most of the 
commissioners of the Poona Municipality, we are forced to think that a muni- 
cipal government by Government nominees with a Collector at their head is 
ahuge sham. The rod of power and official threat suppress all opposition and 
carry everything before them with a high hand. But perhaps the most serious 
misgivings, says this correspondent, as to the success of the projected measure 
are excited by the practical admission it contains that its authors themselves 
distrust it. We confess our inability to answer this stupid reflection on the 
modesty of Lord Ripon. Suffice it to say that the authors of the measure 
would not have been compelled to give expression to these misgivings but for 
the apathy and half-heartedness of most of the unenlightened Government 
officials from whom they expect the strongest opposition instead of co-operation. 
But what this correspondent most dislikes is that portion of the scheme which, 
while taking away from Magistrates and other Government officials all power 
of interfering with the resolutions of the commissioners, leaves them only the 
power of supervision. And this arrangement seems to him to be fraught 
with disastrous consequences, for he concludes:— By taking our executive 
officers entirely out of the local administration, and at the same time giving 
them power to control it, we run a serious risk of provoking collisions be- 
tween the Imperial and the Local Government, in which the former will either 
assert its authority at the cost of much bitterness and disaffection or will yield to 
local clamour at the cost of municipal misgovernment and the growth of Native 
arrogance.” Here is the secret of the feline philosophy! Let wise men take 


it at its worth, 
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In noticing the article in the London Times on local self-government in 
India, the Lok Mitrd (69) of the 4th February 
Criticises the remarks observes:—The writer in the Times says that India 
a the ee is not homogeneous. It isin fact a “congeries of 
soveiimnels ta Tulle. races and creeds, divided by ancient prejudices and 
© - animosities.” The heterogeneous character of the 
masses which form the population of India cannot be denied, but in the village 
communities of time immemorial is to be found the germ of municipal organi- 
sation. To say that these are overlooked -by the Government -of India is to 
state something that is opposed to fact. In his May resolution as well as in 
his many public utterances on the subject the Viceroy has insisted over and 
over again on the necessity of allowing local idiosyncrasies, wherever local self- 
government is established, a free play. But to conclude from this that the 
moment local autonomy is allowed fair play a struggle for power will be in 
operation is simply ridiculous. Here the writer seems to draw on his imagin- 
ation. It argues want of careful study of the elaborate provisions laid down 
in the May resolution. Each local Government is allowed the liberty to intro- 
duce self-government in rural and urban districts in due proportion to their 
population, public spirit and enlightenment. And though it is considered 
expedient, and wisely too, to allow non-officials to act as presidents of local 
boards and town municipalities and otherwise to eliminate as far as practicable 
all official element, it is enjoined that such a measure may be taken gradually 
and as circumstances permit. Again, District Collectors and Magistrates are 
called to watch the progress of these bodies from without. If there be a 
struggle for power the Government has the right to interfere. Surely with so 
many safety-valves, it caunot be said that the Government of India has over- 
looked the heterogeneous character of the races forming the population of India, 
Those who hold before the ignorant British public a picture where grave perils 
are portrayed as sure to arise from the diversity of creeds and their animosities 
towards each other, are in our opinion guilty of misrepresentation. In fact, in 
the second paragraph of his articlethe writer states at great length the salient 
points of the Central Provinces Local Self-government Bill. He considers the ex- 
periment rather a bold one, but is obliged to admit that a check is provided in the 
section dealing with control. And yet with these facts before him he persists 
in dogmatically asserting in the concluding paragraph that thee is great 
danger in eliminating the official element from all self-governing bodies to be 
called into existence under the May resolution. It has not occurred to him 
how or in what other way the people can be educated in the art of managing 
their own affairs. He has ignored the important reason put forth in that 
resolution that it is daily becoming an effort for District Collectors to supervise 
the overgrown machinery of administration, and that it’ would be in the 
interest of the better government of the country to entrust some of the powers 
which are now in the hands of these officers to the people themselves. And the 
Viceroy is encouraged so to give powers inasmuch asin the village communities 
of India there are all the germs of self-government. It has now been univer- 
sally admitted that the Indians have always successfully managed their 
internal affairs without external interference. The practice was puta stop to 
by their present rulers. And Lord Ripon is doing nothing “ radical” or 
*‘ revolutionary ”’ so as to involve the country in many colossal calamities, as is 
fancied by an organised clique, when he attempts to restore to the people the 
powers they had seas oe | to exercise from time immemorial despite the 
change of rulers from century to century. The Times would not brook the 
idea of “the sudden elimination of the official element from local boards all 
over the country and the casting of onerous burdens upon shoulders as yet 
very unfit to hear them.” It seems to us very inconsistent to draw this infer- 
ence after first premising that in the village communities there are all the germs 
of self-government. When that is the case, where is the harm in allowing them 
to manage their own affairs without official aid, especially with the checks 
already devised by the Government of India? The Times is simply arguing 
inacircle. It should consider well the mass of evidence collected by the 
various non-official bodies in the different parts of the empire. These would 
enlighten it more on the value of the boon conferred by Lord Ripon than any. 
quantity of ‘‘ official” communications by persons who bitterly resent his 
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scheme. It isa pity that the “leading” English , instead of actuall 
leading the Britist Satie, should be misled by such "ic, There is not the 
least danger to be. apprehended by the transfer of the powers contemplated 
to be bestowed on urban and soa 9 Oya for their better internal management. 
Those who have set up the cry are the enemies of India,—men who like to see 
her people trodden down,—men who prefer to perpetuate the regime of despotism 
as now practised by the omnipotent district kings, the Collectors und Ma- 
The Indu Prakdsh (8) of the 5th February, in an article headed ‘‘ Municipal 
Reform,” refers to the appointment of a committee to 
consider and suggest any needful alteration in the 
municipal constitution, and says :—One of the many 
subjects which ee legitimately engage the attention of the committee is the 
extension of the elective franchise. At present the right of returning members 
is bestowed on the rate-payers, the Justices, and the Government. The rate-payers 
represent the monied and the propertied classes. The Justices are the quint- 
essence of the intelligence and the public spirit of the city, and Government 
have of course their interests to look after, and cannot be denied the right of 
being represented on the Corporation. The Justices and Government may well 
be trusted to return qualified representatives, but as we observed in our last 
issue the rate-payers are not unfrequently apt to show a lamentable disregard of 
the fitness of candidates, and allow themselves to be handled like so many 
puppets by enterprising wire-pullers. We observed that several obscure men 
were returned with flying colours, while some very worthy names ranked low, 
others were rejected, and others still avoided the ignominy of failure by not 
coming forward as candidates at all. Surely this requires a remedy, and we 
hope one will be applied by those of our rate-payers who are enlightened enough 
to appreciate the situation. This evil will no doubt be considerably remedied by 
rate-payers’ associations, meetings and discussions, but we think it may also be 
effectually counteracted by extending the privilege of election to a large growiug 
class of men who do not necessarily answer to the technical appellation of rate- 
payers or Justices, who are nevertheless otherwise competent to vote, and 
who may be expected to intelligently use the privilege—we mean the vakils, 
the doctors, Government and other employés, and graduates generally. The 
test of being a rate-payer is a special money test. The test of being a 
Justice is no doubt generally one of intelligence, but is oftentimes uncertain, 
and is largely regulated by patronage and favour, As it cannot be unhappily 
predicated of all Justices that they are intelligent and worthy men, so it cannot 
be predicated of all intelligent and worthy men that they are Justices, nor can it 
be inferred that no one not a Justice is an intelligent man. It follows therefore 
that, however well the Justices may represent the intelligence of the city, there 
is a large class outside them who are nearly as qualified, but who are not 
members of the order for want of interest. We could name a dozen eminent 
gentlemen who were not Justices till within the last few years, and even now it 
will not be difficult to point out several persons who deserve to be enrolled as 
Justices, but who are left in the cold in consequence of their unobtrusiveness. 
At all events whatever the special qualifications and privileges of the Justices 
may be, it cannot be denied that the classes of men we have enumerated above 
are far better qualified for the privilege of giving a vote than the herds of rate- 
payers who were to be seen driven up to the polling-stations on Monday, the 22nd 
ultimo. Under the local self-government scheme, among the classes of people 
in the mofussil who will be qualified to vote are graduates of any University, 
Indian or European, all pleaders holding sanads granted by the High Court, all 
Licentiates of Medicine, areas and Civil Engineering, all jurors, assessors and 
conciliators, all Government pensioners in receipt of a pension of not less than 
Rs. 20 monthly, all persons in Government service in receipt of a monthly salary 
not less than Rs. 30, and all persons paying the imperial license tax of Rs. 20 
r annum and upwards. . In the rules framed for the conduct of elections to be 
eld on the 15th March next, the Poona Municipality has added three other 
classes to those named by Government : namely, all the Sardars of the Deccan, 
all Honorary Magistrates, and all persons holding titles conferred by Government. 
It will be observed at a pane that many persons in Bombay will answer tho 
descriptions of one or other of the above classes, but who are not qualified 
voters here. Why should Bombay be behind the mofussil in this respect? 


Some remarks on municipal 
reform in Bombay. 
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Bombay was thought worthy of the éléctive franchise long before Govern- 
ment deemed it proper to extend the privilege to mofussil cities. Are the classes 
of people mentioned above more advanced in the mofussil than they are in 
Bombay? We should have thought thé Bombay people better fitted by their 
training, Opportunities, and associations for this purpose. We trust the 
claims of these classes for the elective franchise will not long be ignored. In 
the recent debate in the Corporation 6 Mr. Gokuldas’s motion it was suggested 
that Fellows of the University should be invested with the privilege of election. 
We humbly submit that not only thé Fellows, but all graduates and thé persons F 
of the description given above should be made eligible to vote.. We would > 
suggest a wide adaptation of the above scheme, extending to employés in rail- : 
way and other mercantile offices, and in private establishments under recognized 4 

: 


_ control. The only objection that may be urged against such afar and wide 
extension of the élective privilege is that the number of eligible voters will be 
immeasurably multiplied, which in a large city like Bombay may be inconvenient 
to manage. We do not think that any considerations of number or inconveni- | 
ence should determine the classes from which qualified voters should be chosen. 
But if this should be found a strong objection, we may suggest that the number 
may be restricted by raising the limit of pay or pension, or even the municipal 14 
rates, and the inconvenience may be slightly averted by making it eligible for 
voters to vote in one capacity only. We should not be unwilling to sée many 
of the poor owners of hack-buggies and bullock-carts, keepers of grog-shops 
and courtezans, shorn of their plumes and relieved from the grasp of the uncon 4 
scionable canvasser and the whipper. Similarly we are not anxious that every a 
ry gong ot. of Rs. 30 from Government or otherwise must needs be a voter — an 
to 


we desire is that the privilege of voting should as far as possible be extended : 
persons who combine in themselves the qualifications of intelligence and . 
respectability. In connection with this it will have to be considered in which of 
the present three classes of voters should the new voters be included? Under 
the present constitution 16 members are nominated by Government, 16 elected 
by the Justices, and 32 by the rate-payers, The class of voters we are now 
speaking of can only be included, if at all, in the class of rate-payers. Then it 
becomes necessary to consider whether, when the number of voters in the class 
of rate-payers is thus swollen by the accession to it of these new classes of voters, 
the number of seats for which they will return members should not be propors 
tionately increased. It stands to reason that the voters proposed to be 
created should have some seats at their disposal, which may be kept separate 
for them if they form a separate class by themselves, or should be added to 
the 32 seats of the rate-payers if they are incorporated with that class. 
Where these seats are to be got from is rather difficult to answer. We say, 
increase the total number of seats in the Corporation to (say) 75 or 76, or clip 
the number of the nominees of the Government and Justices. For our own 
part we think it would be more graceful and convenient to create new places 
for the new voters than to strip the old ones of their privileges to enrich the af 
new. Moreover we do not think it likely that Government will consent to lessen 
the number of its representatives, and it would not be advisable or profitable to 
cut off any part of the privileges of the Justices. We think therefore that at least | 4 
12 new seats should be created for the class we have been speaking of. Another \. 
int that may be considered is the number of votes each voter should possess. ey 
I a memorial submitted by the Bombay Trades Association to Goverrment ei 
in 1878 it was suggested that each rate-payer should have as many votes as the 
number of seats in the ward in which he votes. The Times of India in its leader rE 
of 22nd ultimo advocated the same reform. We think the suggestion is worthy eo 
of the consideration of the committee. As the Times pointed out, there is a : 
chance of miscarriage of the purpose of election by the present arrungement 
whereby voters give one vote each. The voter has no opportunity of expressing 
his opinion as to the qualifications of any other of the candidates than the one 
he votes for, and it is not unlikely to happen that all the votes may be showered 
upon one or two candidates only, leaving the remaining seats unprovided for. 
Such a contingency would be prevented if each voter has as many votes as the 
number of seats in the ward, Further the voter will have greater latitude for 
choice and diseretion, He may fulfil his promise to those who have sought 
for his vote and also do his duty to himself and to the citizens by choosing some 
qiialified representatives, 
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The Mahrdtta (2) of the 4th February, in noticing the Report of the 
Director of Public Instruction for 1881-82, says :—The 
— ne bad oer peculiar feature of the reports of the present Director 
Public Instruction. is that they do not contain any useful remarks on the 
| progress of education, or inferences drawn from the 
facts and figures relating to the several kinds of schools, or suggestions as to how 
improvements may be further made or existing defects removed. We highly 
appreciate the utility of the tables and appendices, and thank the Director for 
making them so full of solid information. But Mr. Chatfield’s reports begin from 
the very first page with long tables and contain very few remarks of his own on 
the results submitted to him by the subordinate officers. If Mr. Chatfield were 
to glance at the prefatory pages of Administration Reports of the Presidency, 
or turn the leaves of the earlier reports of his Department, he would easily be 
able to make improvements in his future reports. If it be his wish that his 
reports should be for the use, not only of the several officers of his Depart- 
ment but also for the use of the general reader, we think he will not grudge to 
act upon this suggestion. We are also sadly disappointed in not finding in 
the new report any remarks from the pen of Mr. Chatfield upon the general 
question of education, as the subject was before a special body appointed by 
the Government of India. We expected that he would have written a long 
minute reviewing the progress of the Department, but more especially he could 
notice critically the various remarks made by the several witnesses called to 
give evidence before the Educational Commission. It was said that Mr. 
Yhatfield was to be called to give evidence before the Commission at Calcutta 
after all the witnesses had been heard, so that he might be better enabled to 
defend his Department against attacks. But nothing of the kind has been 
done. We hope the next report will contain the Director’s remarks on this 
most important subject, for he should not miss an opportunity of defending his 
Department against absurd and baseless accusations. 


The Lok Mitra (69) of the 4th February approves of the suggestion made 
by the Chancellor in his address at the last Convoca- 
Makes remarks on the tion of the Bombay University that annual con- 
creme * lise nage sn. ferences should be held with the sister Universities of 
tale University. Calcutta and Madras, and observes that if His Excel- 
lency’s suggestion is acted upon it will not fail to lead 
to many practical resultsand to the adoption in this University of much that is 
useful and worth imitating in the other Universities of India. The only difficulty 
is how to bring about the harmony and friendly co-operation of the head masters 
of the numerous flourishing schools. The mutual jealousy and ill-will that not 
unfrequently characterise the acts of the private high school head masters and 
proprietors is a serious hindrance to the accomplishment of an object otherwise 
very feasible and calculated to prove beneficial to the cause of general educa- 
tion. Another very important topic with which the Chancellor closed his 
speech was His Excellency’s remark about the so-called anti-religious tendenc 
of the present course of collegiate instruction. His Excellency said that he 
deprecated the existence of such tendency quite as much as he did the intro- 
duction of anything like a systematic course of religious instruction, which 
would be a violation of the principle of religious neutrality so long acted upon 
and so well recognised as to be almost a tradition of the educational annals. 
It is to be regretted that His Excellericy should have lent himself to the 
upreasoned and unreasoning cry that is now set up by a handful of interested 
Christian missionaries, to whom nothing is so distasteful as free discussion in 
religious matters. The Miird wonders if His Excellency has read the thoughtful 
letter of the learned Principal of the Elphinstone College in which he indignantly 
repudiates the insinuation now and again disingenuously thrown out by a lot 
of fanatical clergymen that the instruction, as at present imparted in the 
Government colleges, is anti-religious and demoralizing. The tendency of 
the youths is neither more nor less anti-religious than it is in similar cases all 
over England and Europe. It is idle to expect that the college students 
familiar with the works of David Hume and John Stuart Mill should preserve 
intact their belief in antiquated or exploded systems of religion, which 


ience has taught are singularly unable to keep pace with the advance 
of modern science and to satisfy the cravings of a cultured and educated 
mind. It would indeed do little credit to the intelligence of educated Native 
youths to remain unaffected by new systems of thought, which have revolu- 
tionized the whole tone of modern ideas. After the assurance given by 
Principal Wordsworth and the eloquent manner in which he vindicated colle- 

iate instruction from the unworthy aspersion cast upon it, this bug-bear of anti 
religious tendency should have ceased to exist. It is a pity that the Chancellor 
should have marred the effect of his address by needlessly touching on this 
point, 


Railways. 


The Lok Mitrd (69) of the 4th February says that complaints are frequent- 
ly heard that the G. I. P. Railway authorities are 
Inconveniences suffered by ~ singularly unmindful of the comfort and convenience 
third class passengers on the fehoir third cl An ts £ thie kind 
G. I. P. Railway. of their third class passengers. An instance of this kin 
has just happened. The G. I. P. Railway authorities 
have introduced a new kind of third class carriages which show a supreme dis- 
regard for the convenience of passengers. They are said to be protected with 
strong iron bars in front, and altogether present an appearance of a prison 
house rather than of anything designed for the conveyance of human beings. 
We are not surprised that a protest is about to be entered by third class pas- 
sengers against the introduction of this new kind of carriages. While on this 
subject we may observe that the G. I. P. Company is extremely unpopular 
with the Native community, and the instances that not unfrequently come to 
light of third class passengers being huddled together are perfectly scandalous. 
In this respect the B. B. and C. I. Railway Company compares most favourably, 
and the courtesy and good sense which characterize its entire management 
present an advantageous contrast to the supercilious arrogance of half-educated 
Eurasian lads, who constitute the majority of the G. I. P. employés, and whose 
conceited manners have earned for them the contempt of ell sensible men. It 
is a matter for regret that Government do not see their way to interfere and 
bring about a better state of things. Government are unable directly to do 
anything ; but they can well bring some sort of pressure to bear on the G. I. 
P. Railway officials, and thus induce them to adopt measures better calculated 
to conduce to the comfort and convenience of the poorer classes of the people 
who daily travel by thar line. 


The Hitechhu (68) of Ahmedabad of the 8th February gives an instance of 

an endeavour on the part of an employé of the Raj- 

Gives an instance of an putdna Railway to outrage the modesty of a female 
endeavour on the partofan assenger. Several Shrdwaks, male and female, came 
employé of the Kajputana r Ind 8 aval Pl; re | 
Railway to outrage the mo- from Indore on a pilgrimage to Palitana. As an old 
desty of a female passenger. man of a party of five persons became indisposed on 
the road, the idea of proceeding to Pdlitana was given 

up. The old man, his wife and his daughter-in-law wanted to return to their 
home. They got tickets for travelling from Ahmedabad to Pdlanpur by the 
8 p.M. train on the Ist instant. The old man was seated in a different class 
from that occupied by the two females. At one of the intermediate stations 
the wife of the old man remonstrated with a railway servant, who wanted to 
have more passengers seated in one compartment which was already occupied 
by seven women, one girl and three suckling babes. She had a packet of some 
ornaments and money, on which she sat with a view to prevent theft. The 
railway employé wanted it to be placed beneath the seat. The old woman was 
seized by the hand, taken out of the carriage, and the train proceeded on its 
way. She had to pass the cold night in an open place. The old man and his 
daughter-in-law got down at the next station, passed the night there, and in- 
tended to travel to Pdlanpur by the 12 o’clock train in company with the 
woman who was left behind. But at this ‘station the old man was prevailed 
upon by one of the railway employés to return to the station where his wife was 
left, leaving his young daughter-in-law alone. ‘The obstacle in his way being 
removed, ‘he persuaded the daughter-in-law to go and stay in.the station 
master’s house, which he said was occupied by the station master’s family. He 
tooksher to the house, where neither the station master nor his family were 
presént. He closed the door, upon whicr she raised a cry. Being afraid of 


disgrace he bolted away from the house, and she came out weeping. When 
the old man returned with his wife, she proceeded along her journey in their 
comipany. The parties.did not lodge a complaint with a view to avoid ignominy. 
The station master is more to blame in this matter, for it is his duty to attend 
to the convenience of female passengers. It is shameful that instead of doing 
so, an endeavour should have been made to outrage the modesty of a female 
passenger. It is to be hoped that such an occurrence will not happen again. 


Municipalities. 


The Native Opinion (9) of the 4th February in a Marathi article says that 

in proposing an increase to the salary of the Police 

Does ss approve of _ Commissioner of Bombay, Mr. Dosdbhdi Frdmji 
ee of gir ccs Cece. ° alluded to the excellent arrangements made during 
the stay of the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 

Edinburgh in Bombay, but he omitted to notice how the police failed to keep 
order when disturbances broke out between the Pdérsis and Mahomedans, Mr. 
Dos4bhd4i also added that under the police administration of Sir Frank Souter 
crime in the city of Bombay has decreased notwithstanding an increase in the 
population. This result is creditable to Sir Frank Souter, but the whole merit 
of it is not due to him. The Magistrates engaged in trying criminal cases have 
by their mode of administering justice been equally instrumental in bringing 
about a diminution of crime. Again it does not seem right to give to Sir Frank 
Souter alone the credit of the efficiency of the police generally. His subordi- 
nate officers and even policemen are entitled to claim some share of it. This 
being so, there is no reason why Sir Frank Souter should be singled out for the 
special favour of the Municipal Corporation. It must be noted also that the 
olice of Bombay is entirely under the control of Government, and hence the 
duty of rewarding police officers should be relegated to its discretion. It is to 
be regretted that the arguments of Mr. Nawroji Fardunji were disregarded. 
The members of the Municipal Corporation have not shown independence on 


this occasion. 


With reference to the grants for burning the dead bodies of pauper Hindus 

in Bombay and for carrying medical assistance to the 

Remarks in connection very homes of the poor, the Native Opinion (9) of 
with Dr. Blanc’s pi mgs the 4th February says:—Dr. Blanc proposed to dis- 
aggro 4 hes Ce ll pose of the Hindu dead by throwing them into the 
Hindus. sea and thus saving the municipality the sum grant- 
ed. Weare struck with the boldness of the scheme 

and the easy-going manner in which it was disclosed. But Dr. Blanc, though 
himself a Christian, probably forgot at the time that the Hindus, like himself, 
have a religion, and would prefer, like himself, to have all the benefits of the 
religion conferred upon them even after deathe The way in which such 
schemes are proposed shows the umount of regard some of our Anglo-Indian 
friends have for everything that is Native. We are sorry that the doctor 
should have shown such bad taste even after considerable knowledge and ex- 
erience of Hindu manners and customs. With regard to the assertion that 
Natives do not like to avail themselves of European medical aid even when 
it is brought to their very doors, we may not say much at present, as the ex- 
periment is about to be tried. We may however observe that if a portion of 
the Native population object to European medicines, it is not so much on the 
score of these medicines being European as on the score of the manner in 


which treatment is accorded. 


In noticing an increase in the death-rate from small-pox in Bombay, the 
Yajdén Parast (110) of the 4th February observes - 

Asks the municipality of that this epidemic is extensively raging in Umarkhddi, 
Bombay to keep clean pe K4métipura, Dhobitalév, Mdndvi, Chakla, Dungri, 
cet nadia gl peer Fanasvadi, Bhuleshvar, Kumbhdrvdda, Khérdtaldv, 
in order to check the small- Khetv4di and other quarters of the city chiefly inha.- 
pox epidemic. . bited by the poorer classes of the people. Sufficient 
, attention is not paid to the cleanliness of these loca- 

lities. Unless these quarters are kept very clean, the epidemic is not likely to 


disappear. It is desirable that a small-pox hospital should be opened at once and 


other strong measures should be taken to check the disease. The Municipal 

Corporation is particular in keeping clean the quarters of the city inhabited 
rich classes, but it should not neglect fo Pay attention to the cleanliness of 

those places of which the residents are chiefly poor. 


With reference to the forthcoming municipal election in Poona, the Dnydn 
Prakdsh (7) of the 5th February says:—The electors 
Gives yee on rate- should be very careful how they promise their votes. 
er canidieal cloeiion. oe They should hold their judgment in suspense until 
gs they know the names of all the rival cnndidubis for 
their respective wards, and then make their choice. In this respect the lessons 
which the experience of Bombay teaches us ought'to be a sufficient guide. At 
the late municipal general election last month in Bombay, men like Mr. Javerildl 
Umidshankar Yaéjnik and Mr. Kdshinéth Trimbak Telang were left out in the 
cold, simply because the voters had promised their votes indiscreetly and in 
ignorance of the fact that other more eligible persons were also candidates in 
the field. Let Poona voters act more discreetly. Again though a knowledge 
of the English language has not been formally declared to be a sine qud non for 
acandidate for a municipal commissionership, it is essentially necessary in 
practice that as far as possible none but those who have a fair knowledge of 
that language should be elected. If all the members of the local municipality 
were fairly conversant with the English language, the business of the corpora- 
tion would no doubt be facilitated and much useful time saved. There is at any 
rate no difficulty in Poona in finding out really competent gentlemen of what- 
ever creed or nationality who have a very fair and respectable knowledge of 
the English language. Even among the Mardthd4s and the Mahomedans a 
sufficient number of people knowing the English language can be easily found. 
We believe we are quite justified in suggesting for the careful consideration of 
the electoral constituencies that as a general rule they should elect none but 
those who: have a fair and respectable knowledge of the English language, 
rovided they are in all other respects qualified to be representative members 
in the municipal corporation. 


Native States. 


With reference to the rising of the Maiya agriculturists of the Jundgad 
State, the Bombay Samdchédr (77) of the 7th February 
_ Prays fora strict inquiry gives the following particulars:—On the 27th Janu- 
into the slaughter of alarge ary the Jundgad police laid seige to the hill on 
namber of the Maiyas by the hi h th M . d d t 
Junigad police. which the | aw fe were encamped, and sent a message 
to the beseiged in the name of the Nawdb that they 
should go to the Jundgad officials to talk over the payment of a tax which they 
had refused to pay. But the Maiyas refused to leave their position unless they 
were assured that the tax was abolished. Next day the Superintendent of the 
Police sent a message to the Maiyas to surrender at once, and on their refusal 
to do so, he on his own responsibility ordered his men to attack them. 
There were seven hundred policemen, while the Maiyas were only two hundred 
and fifty. Hach man of the former was armed, while scarcely half of the latter 
had any weapons. The Maiyas did not long hold their ground before the over. 
whelming numbers of policemen and their firing, and soon after the attack was 
commenced they broke up and ran in several directions. The police pursued 
them and killed more than sixty and wounded nine in this pursuit. A 
few men of the police have been slightly wounded, and this shows that the 
police in their fierce anger butchered the Maiyas. No British officer was 
present at the attack. It is to be hoped that stric$ enquiries will be made into 
the shocking tragedy and due notice will be taken of the conduct of the Jund- 
_ gad officers. [The Jdme Jamshed (89) and the Akhbdre Soddgar (73) of the 
game date, the Kdside Mumbai (92) of the 9th and the Bombay Punch (76) of 
the 10th February also notice the sad tragedy, and pray Government to ap- 
point a commission composed of Europeans and Natives to make a searching 
enquiry into the matter. } 
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With reference to the shocking Junégad tragedy in which about seventy- 

| five Maiyas were killed and twenty-five wounded by . 

Slaughter of Maiyas by the police of that State, the Bombay Samdchdr (77) of 
the Jundgad police, the 8th February observes that two accounts of the 
sad story have been received, but both of them show 

that the police had no cause whatever for making a murderous attack upon the 
misguided Maiyas. One account gives some reasons which led the police to 
make the attack, but they were not sufficient to justify the onslaught. The other 
account, if true, represents the act of the police as a murder of the unfortunate 
Maiyas. Both versions however agree in stating that the Maiyas were encamped 
on a hill near Manekwéda, and that the police ordered them to surrender but 
they did not do so; while one says that the Maiyas plundered the travellers in 
the neighbourhood of their encampment and flogged several of them. No 
satisfactory evidence is forthcoming to prove the last assertion; but supposing 
that they were guilty of the crime, the police were still not justified in making 
a wholesale slaughter. The police had besieged them, and when the terms 
for surrender were offered the State supplied them -with food and Kusumba (an 
opium drink), and this fact shows that the Maiyas had ceased to plunder and 
flog travellers; and if this was so, what necessity was there to slaughter them ? 
But it is also stated that when the offer for surrender was made, the Maiyas 
fired upon the police and wounded four policemen. Supposing that the 
Maiyas did so, the police were well aware that they had only a few match- 
locks, and if the police had kept themselves out of the range of the Maiyas’ 
fire-arms no mischief would have been done and they should have been 
starved into submission. The police appear therefore to have been very rash 
in slaughtering the Mayias, and ought to prove a justification in order to 

escape the censure which otherwise attaches to their conduct. 


A correspondent of the Gujardti (85) of the 4th February states that 500 
alya subjects of the Jundgad State went into out- 
The going of the Maiyas of lawry and encamped on a hill of the Girndér Mountains, 
ei wel preos cgs osg The Jundgad officials went to pacify and bring them 
the massacre OF some of mem pack. While they were conversing with each other, 
@ proposal was made for bringing Kusumba or an 
infusion of opium. After the infusion was drunk and the Maiyas were in- 
toxicated, the Jundgad police surrounded them, and a mélée arose in which 
about thirty Maiyas were killed and fifty more wounded. Twenty men of the 
Jundgad police have also been wounded. Three hundred Maiyas have escaped 
and have determined to revenge the massacre. 


The Hitechhu (68) of Ahmedabad of the 8th Feburary, in an article headed 
ee ‘¢ The result of Colonel Barton’s anarchical adminis- 
_Condemns the administra tration,” refers to the massacre of the Maiyas in 
tion of Colonel Barton, Poli- J q d | 
tical Agent, K&thidwér. undgad, and says that the Bombay Government has 
telegraphed to Colonel Barton to give over charge of 
his office at once. The mismanagement in Kathidwdr during Colonel Barton’s 
time has extended to all quarters. As he out of his own whim caused the 
supersession of the rightful heir to the throne of Junagdd and installed Bahé- 
durkhdn on the throne instead, so he without any authority interfered in the 
nomination of the Karbhdri to the Rana of Porbandar and injured the feelings of 
the Rana. On the other hand, as he pays no attention to the unbounded 
oppression exercised by the Joint-Administrator on the people of Gondal, the 
latter loudly complain of local Musalmdn officials. He wanted to examine the 
cash of the Morvi Darbér when the Thdkor wished to go on a tour to England. 
Though affairs in Navanagar have been managed in an oppressive and disorder. 
ly way, he has not paid any attention whatever to them. The Jundgad 
tragedy is the result of the inattention of Government to the outcry raised 
against the mismanagement of affairs by Political Agents until such time as 
disturbances take place. 


G. W. KURKARAY, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


7 New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, v 
17th February 1883. 
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‘Politics and the Public Administration. 


In alluding to the discussion about the physical and mental capacity of 
ae at the ig apne Civil agg gto es entered the 
Recommends imit service competition, the Lo ttrd (69) of the 
of age for the Covenanted 15th Tebrenty says :—We know of some dasthies of 
Civil Service Examination be . eqs : 
raised to 22. _ our Civilians which cannot be accounted for by any 
| other theory than that of insanity. But as in an 
oriental country kings are proverbially considered mad, there is perhaps hardly 
room for surprise in the general madness of the ruling class. But liking seri- 
ously, we think that there is @ priori no great ee in the conclusion that 
the present standard of examination, coupled with the reduction of the maximum 
age of the competitors, must tell severely upon the mental frame as well as the 
bodily constitution of the candidate aspiring to the position of a ruler in India. 
At the age prescribed the examination must be a terrible strain even upon the 
robust Anglo-Saxon; but to the native of India, who has to leave his country 
to compete in a foreign land and in a foreign language with intelligent lads, it is 
no wonder if the effort entails a complete break-down. We earnestly invite the 
attention of the just English nation to this unequal conflict, where against all 
rules of fair play it is the weaker that is so terribly handicapped. Let the 
maximum age a raised to 22, and then we shall cease to hear of any such 
mental and physical falling off as has been lately commented upon. 


In noticing the speech from the throne at the opening of Parliament on 
the 15th instant, the Bombay Samdchdr (77) of the 
Is sorry that no mention 17th February observes that hitherto poor India was 
of India was made in the slways mentioned in the Queen’s speech, but on the 
Queen’s speech at the recent ‘ ° eh qd Th 
opening of Parliament. ahewny occasion no mention of her was made. e 
ighly beneficent policy of Lord Ripon with respect 
to local self-government and other important matters is extremely popular with 
the people of India, and Her Imperial Majesty might have mentioned that fact 
with great pleasure; but it seems that since the narrow-minded portion of the 
British public disapproves of the concessions, and in order not to give them 
cause to pour out their vituperations, Mr. Gladstone thought it discreet to omit 
ali mention of India from the speech. The people of India are sorry for this 
omission of their country’s name in the Queen’s speech. [The Jéme Jamshed 
(89) of the same date expresses somewhat similar sentiments. | 


With reference to the destruction of life by venomous snakes, the Lok Mitra 
(69) of the 11th February says:—It is calculated 

Recommends the sugges- that no less than 20,000 human beings in India 
tions made by Dr. Fayrer annually fall victims to the attacks of poisonous | 


j f o . ° . ° 
cand a a Phen a snakes alone. This is an awful destruction of life, 


able consideration of Govern. and shows the presence of a more subtle and terrible 
ment. _ foe than sporadic outbreaks of plague. The returns, 

therefore, of the mortality from this source must 
always prove of momentous iaterest. Dr. Fayrer is deservedly a high authority 
on all subjects connected with the nature, cure and prevention of the frightful 
mischief occasioned by poisonous snakes in India; and though he congratu- 
lates in his paper in Nature the Government of India on the appreciable 
reduction in the loss of life occasioned by the terrible agency, yet he thinks 
there is still scope for a more perfect and systematic organisation to cope with 
the evil. The task is certainly worthy of that great Government in India 
which has recognised the supreme importance of the preservation of its 
subjects above all other considerations. Indeed from no other government 
except the British could be expected the watchful care it has already evinced 
in this matter. In spite, however, of the admirable efforts hitherto made to 
struggle against the deadly foe, the very magnitude of the task has made 
such efforts of comparatively little avail. Dr. Fayrer’s suggestion for making 
the nature of the venomous snakes of India more generally known is certainly 
very commendable, as he thinks that it is by offering greater inducements 
for the destruction of the really deadly type of snakes that the mischief can at 
all be met adequately. ‘ With a plain description and a faithful representation 
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f each species in colours, says Dr. Fayrer, every district, medical or police 
y er would be able at once to distinguish the venomous from the laaguned 
snakes, and thus knowledge enongh at least for all practical purposes might 
be imparted to intelligent Native subordinates to enable them to reeognise 
the poisonous snakes. Thus not only would numerous fatal accidents be 
prevented, but efforts would be concentrated towards the extermination of the 
dangerous class of snakes. These efforts too ought to be made on a large 
scale. The mere raising of the rewards, though in itself a good inducement, 
will not serve the purpose. It is the employment of a more extensive and more 
systematically organised agency that is required. Dr. Fayrer recommends the 
organisation of what we may call snake-destroying gangs, with a department 
whose duty it should be to direct such efforts and make them conduce to the 
best results. There are classes of people in India who are admirably suited 
for the systematic hunting and extirpation of poisonous reptiles, and a very 
moderate inducement would make these people available as professional snake- 
destroyers, whose means of livelihood would depend entirely on the success of 
their destructive mission. It is gratifying to see that’ the Government is dis- 

osed to be most liberal in this respect. It has already created greater faci- 


lities for the claiming of rewards, and the whole subject of the mortality from 
snake-bite is under its consideration. 


The Suryodayd (58) of the 12th February states that on the representation 
of a monster meeting held in December last in Théna, 
Rigorous enforcement of Mr. Mulock, the Collector, admitted to a certain extent 
a forest laws inthe Thana the oppressive nature of the forest laws and gave 
ollectorate and complaints o*% . ; 
regarding them. permission to the agriculturists to cut leaves and 
grass from the jungle for burning the ground in order 
to make it fit for raising crops. But this permission has, it is said, been with- 
drawn. Whether this mandate has gone forth from Government or from the 
district authorities is not known, but this much is certain that it is practising 
gross deception on the people to take away from them a privilege which has 
been recently granted, and thus bring them into trouble. The present is the 
season for os. py the land for raising crops, and at such a juncture it is 
extremely hard on cultivators to take away from them the right of cutting trees 
and grass in the jungle. Not only has no heed been paid to the representations 
made to the Viceroy on this subject, but the forest laws are now actually enforced 
with still greater rigour than they used to be a few monthsago. From the notices 
issued by the Mahdlkari of Petha Khdldpur to village pdtils and talatis, it 
appears that ryots are prohibited from cutting seventeen kinds of . trees 
growing in the forests. Most of these trees furnish the rubbish required for 
burning the ground, and hence the prohibition in. question will deal a death-blow 
to the prospects of the agriculturists. The Suryodaydé hopes that the grievances 
of the agricultural population will be redressed without delay. 


The Surat Akhbdr 79) of the 12th February says that although liquor was 

| runk in larger quantity by the labouring classes before 

Prays Government to the passing of the present A’bkdri Act than now, 
lessen the rigidity of the yet Government derived less revenue than at present 
A’bkéri Act. from this source. The abuse of liquor, however, was 
the same as it is at the present day. It can- 

not be believed that crimes have decreased owing to the dearness of liquor, 
Moderate taxation on any article of consumption is good, but excessive taxation, 
on the contrary, increases crime, dishonesty and disaffection. The President 
of the United States recently ordered a reduction in the duties levied on liquor. 
This is a foresight on the part of the American Republic for the preservation of 
ein the country, The major portion of those who use liquor are ryots. 
They spend three-fourths of their income on liquor and om Looking to the 
nature of their work it cannot be said that they do not stand in need of these 
drinks, The safety of Government consists in carefully watching the interests of 
the ryots, who are a good source of revenue. By the operation of the A’bkari Act 
half of the income of the agriculturists is swallowed up by other persons than 
Government. The people justly or unjustly complain of Government having 
dually taken in-ite own hands several trades. Opium, salt, post, railway, 
nking, ébkéri and other occupations have gone into the hands of Government, 
and a large number of the people have thereby lost their means of earning their 
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livelihood. Tt is a great calamity to be obliged to forsake one’s own country 
and profession. Government ought to look with parental care on its subjects 
and should look after their material welfare. It is therefore nec that 
Government should take measures to reduce the 4bk4ri duties and prevent pillage. 
These measures will silence the murmurs of the dumb millions, improve their 


position, and increase their prosperity. : 


The Samsher Béhddur (99) of the 9th February, in referring to the recent 
. notification regarding flogging, says that it sees no 

tesa. Yt of the ree benefit in the continuation of this sort of punishment, 
Saati ome — oe becoming a civilized government to punish a 
— man like a beast. The chastisement should be befit- 
ting humanity. Salt water is sprinkled on the part which is flogged with a 
view to prevent suppuration. This causes intense pain and the parts take many 
weeks to heal. It would be better, therefore, to substitute for it such an improved 
sort of punishment as would not be unbecoming to a civilized government. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (7) of the 15th pop ieon! | notices with satisfaction the 
Suggests the appointment soem iy of a bench of three Magistrates at Pan- 
of abench of Honorary Magis- harpur for the disposal of cases involving offences 
trates in the city of Poona for against municipal laws, and observes that it would 
the disposal of easy criminal have been better if these gentlemen had been entrusted 
work, with power to try simple criminal cases. It is how- 
ever not known whether the gentlemen selected for this work are officials or 
private individuals. If they are all officials the arrangement will not be 
roductive of much good, but if the men selected for this honour are private 
individuals, then too much praise cannot be accorded to Mr. Waddington for 
making a departure from the usual official routine. The Dnydn Prakdsh sug- 
ests that if the Honorary Magistrates in the city of Poona were to be formed 
into a single bench or court, and if it were entrusted with the power of dispos- 
ing of definite criminal work, Government would be able to dispense with the 
services of at least one stipendiary Magistrate in Poona, In England respect- 
able land-owners are appointed Honorary Magistrates, and they discharge their 
duties with great benefit tothe country. There is no reason why the same 
ractice should not be followed out here. The Dnydn Prakdsh trusts that the 
District Magistrate of Poona will carry out the above suggestion. ~ 


A correspondent of the Gujardti (85) of the 11th February states that the 
ee villages of Mosam, Pokhdjan, pot Bxce and others, 

a = certain vileges situated about five miles to the west of the town of 
ty ® — Vagra, are threatened by an inroad of the Bhils, 
whose principal object is- of course plunder. The 

people do not consider themselves safe and are burying underground their 
valuable property. The cultivators are cutting and taking home unripe corn 


and other produce. 


The Poona Vaibhav (44) of the 11th February says that the manner in 
which the case of the Maharaj of the Vaishnava com- 
Remarks on the conduct of munity was disposed of shows the inconsiderateness 
the Bombay Government in and the indiscretion of the Bombay authorities. The 
the case of the Maharaj of ‘ ; as oa, 
a. Cie, culprit was not an ordinary individual. He was the 
respected head of a large religious community. The 
British authorities had no jurisdiction over him, and it would not have reflected 
discredit on them if he hed not been sent to prison. The Bombay Government 
incurred needless odium by their proceedings in this case. They enhanced 
the sentence passed upon him without giving sufficient consideration to the 
subject, and when the Supreme Government rebuked them for their doing so 
they admitted their error and reduced the punishment. The Bombay Govern- 
ment justified their treatment of the Mahdraj on the ground that the rich and 
the poor were all equal in the eyes of the law and deserved equal punishment for 
their misconduct. If this reasoning be correct, why should Europeans be hem- 
med in by peculiar privileges? Why should they not be made amenable to 
_the*jurisdiction of Native Magistrates ? 
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The Yajddn Parast (110) of the 11th February recounts the long and 
RE valuable services rendered by Mr. Dosébhdi Frémji, — 

Regreté the non t- and regrets that Government have not appointed him 
ment of ig Re wre Bow. +0 act.as Collector of Bombay during the absence of 
be mec. elt a Mr. Jacomb on leave. Mr. Dosébhdi has given 
F | satisfaction to Government and the public, not only 
in the appointments which he has hitherto held, but even as Acting Collector of 
Bombay. His work was everywhere unexceptionable. His appointment to that 
post would have been in unison with the recent policy of Government regarding 
the advancement of intelligent Natives to. high posts, 


A correspondent of the Poona Vaibhav (44) of the 11th February, writing 
from Anjarla in the Ratnagiri Collectorate, says that 
Py pyr eo gay er man who has obtained the contract for plying the 
Ratnagiri District. erry-boat causes unnecessary annoyance and incon- 
venience to passengers. There is only one ferry-boat 
for conveying passengers from one side of the creek to the other, when the 
contractor is bound by the terms of his contract to keep two. When the 
ferry-boat is on one side passengers on the other side are kept waiting for 
several hours before they are conveyed to their destination. If a passenger tries 
to wade through the water when ebb has set in and the water is low, the con- 
tractor pee him from doing so and forcibly recovers the usual charge from 
him. It 1s to be hoped that the local M4mlatdér will redress the grievances of 
inoffensive passengers. 


The Satya Shodhak (52) of 11th February in its local news states that it is 
given out that a certain sdheb is fond of roaming 

Reprehensible conduct of about at night in the town of Ratndgiri and of 
Sail in th. Oust an tenet be Bete bY, entering tg and gazing at 
ment at Ratnégiri. em. out three days ago this young gentieman 
: was caught in his nightly peregrinations and a scuffle 
ensued, in which he was roughly handled. It is said that this occurrence was 
reported to the police, but nothing is known of the result. This man holds a 


subordinate post in the Customs Department. 


With reference to the importation of lady doctors from England, the 
| Subodh Patrika (10) of the 11th February remarks 
Does not approve of the that the scheme will not be successful. There is not 


importation of lady doctors 4 Jarge number of Native women sufficiently conver- 
from England for imparting 


lige iad taal sant with the English language to be able to profit b 
ties wae lama the instruction of English iady doctors. The rv 

collected by Messrs. Kittredge and Sordbji Shdpurji 
Bengali can be more usefully employed in another way. It would be well if 
an experienced Native doctor were appointed to impart instruction in the verna- 
culars in medical science to aclass of Native women at the Grant Medical 
College. Women trained in this way will be infinitely more useful to their 
country-women in treating female disorders than English lady doctors just 
imported from England and utterly ignorant of the vernacular languages and 
the manners and customs of Native households. 


The Gujardt Mitird (67) of the 11th February states that the travellers’ 

bungalow at Bhagwddandi, together with its furniture, 

Disapproves of the intended is advertized to be sold by public auction. It is said 

ro b ao cor anngdly Heong that this building was erected by public subscription, 

widéndi. ungalow at Shag- and therefore by selling it the object with which it was 

built would be defeated. Besides travellers would lose 

the great convenience which they now enjoy. Government is requested to — 
enquire into the matter and not to sell the building. [The Vartmdn Sér (107) 

of the 13th February prays Government not to sell this travellers’ bungalow, but 

to levy a small fee from those who make use of it with a view to meet the 

expenses of repairs. | 


The Lok Mitra (69) of the 11th February observes that the catastrophe 


Sid aniiintinlin tet walen dt at the Pénjrépol lane the other day has attracted 
Bombey to see that the wool- Serious attention to the want of any protection for 
cleaning factories are suitable the large number of poor people employed in the 
for the due safety of the wool-cleaning trade in Bombay. That nearly five 
workpeople employed inthem. }, yndred people—all women and children—should be 


crowded in @ place with only one means of exit by a narrow staircase with a 
door hardly four feet wide, is surely a scandal, and it is still more scandalous 
that no one should be bound to. remedy such a state of things. The Factory 
Act, it seems, does not apply to an establishment of the kind to which such pro- 
minent attention has been attracted by the disaster, as though the premises 
were used for adapting for transport an article largely exported, and more than 
one hundred persons were employed therein, yet neither steam, nor water, nor 
other mechanical power was used in aid of the process. The municipality too, it 
appears, failed in getting these establishments under its control ; and in fact no 

rson is considered directly responsible for the good order and management 
of these factories. It must be somebody’s business in this large city to look 
after the lives and safety of its residents ; and cannot the police look after these 
dens, where human beings are liable to be suffocated to death at any moment, 
and can nothing be done to prevent any one wilfully or negligently jeopardis- 
ing the lives of those least able to take care of themselves ? 


The Tatw& Dnydn ane Ddkor Samdchdr (105) of February says that 
thieves fearlessly go about their work at night in the 
streets of Umreth. The people are much terrified at 
this state of affairs. A thief was recently caught in 
the very act of breaking into a house in the Tdntaria Street, but he managed to 
escape and has not yet been arrested. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the local 
police will adopt measures to put down this kind of offences. 


The Nydyd Prakdsh (96) of the 12th February says that as this is the 
wedding season amongst the various castes of the 
“o»8* Hindus, Hindu women sing obscene songs in public 
places at Surat, This practice is calculated to lower 
public morals, The Superintendent of Police ought to take measures to put a 
stop to this nuisance. . 


All the newspapers of this week record with great sorrow the death of 
Sir Salar Jung. The deceased nobleman is higbl 
sma Mah of tr alae raised for his great administrative abilities and his 
py | aluable services to the Nizim’s Government. His 

| usefulness to the paramount power in the critical 
times of the Indian mutiny is briefly recounted with pride. His death is 
unanimously considered as a national loss. 


Increase of thefts in 
Umreth. 


Singing of indecent 
at Surat. 


Deep sorrow felt for the 


Legislation.—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


The Indu Prakdsh (8) of the 12th February says:—The people of India 
in @ ts tee cannot too often congratulate theniselves on their 
Mack 17 24:4: py having as their Viceroy a man far above the ordinary 
nee comerenren . = run of Anglo-Indian statesmen. A fresh instance of 


His Lordship’s generosity and large-mindedness is the proposed abolition of 


the trial of European British subjects by European British Magistrates and 
Judges only. It is somewhat strange that the new Code of Criminal Procedure, 
before it was hardly a month old, should have required tinkering, but it all the 
more strongly shows how hastily the Code was carried through the Legislative 
Council to enable the late legal member to see the measure passed into law 
before he retired. ‘The distinction in jurisdiction now proposed to be obli- 
terated is a remnant of times when Natives were not advanced enough to be 
trusted with large executive and judicial powers. Ata time when the English 
power was not firmly established, when education had made no progress, 
when the recollections of past greatness were fresh in the minds of our people, 
it was natural that it should be thought necessary to maintain the British prestige 
by reserving special privileges for the men of the ruling race. But now 
that British prestige is fully vindicated, the old ignorance and prejudices 
have been swept away, Natives are found qualified to fill important offices 
of trust and emolument, and are admitted to be enlightened and loyal, the 
same precautions and safeguards with regard to the liberties of European 
subjects are not necessary. It is unquestionably an anomaly that a Native 
should be considered fit to be a Civil Servant, and yet not worthy to be 
entrusted with all the powers which his European brothers in office wield. 
The anomaly is more flagrant when a Native officer, who could use the coveted 


powers of trying a European British subject in a Presidency town, is disabled 


from using them when promoted to even a higher appointment in the mofussil. 
Such a distinction is a confession of weakness and exhibits a want of confidence 
in the integrity of Native officers. Such a want of confidence would justify 
our rulers in denying to us all privileges, but once our right and capacity for 
those privileges is admitted, it seems hardly consistent to deny in the same 
preath their use by us. Notwithstanding the assurances and promises of the 
Proclamation of 1858, the recognition of our right to fill offices, the duties 
of which ‘we may be qualified by our education, ability and integrity duly 
to discharge, has been very slow and tardy. No wonder then that this 
inequality of races before the law has long been unredressed. No wonder 
also that in the general correction of errors and the remodelling of the 
Indian megs pe by our noble Viceroy, this grievance should come in for 
its share of redress. It is not surprising that Anglo-Indian journals like 
the Englishman, the Pioneer and the Times of India should resent this attempt 
at encroachment upon what are probably regarded as vested rights of European 
British subjects, and should raise a howl of complaint and indignation. The 
Englishman and the Pioneer have uniformly been the strong supporters of 
the Anglo-Indian interest, and their advocacy can well be understood as 
what they owe to their constituents. Meanwhile it is a relief to find Anglo- 
Indian journals like the Statesman and the Bombay Gazette willing to admit 
the justness of the measure. It is also a great relief to find that there is a 
consensus of opinion in favour of the bill amongst all the Local Governments, 
and that. the best European opinion also approves of the amendment. 
With respect to Native public opinion, we venture to hope there will be no 
discordant voice. The only objections suggested by the opponents of the 
measure are that it is not necessary, in so far as the present law has not 
worked unsatisfactorily and unjustly, and that in certain remote parts 
European planters are required to be protected from their Native neighbours, or 
rather supported in their iron grasp on the coolies. The first objection is like 
begging the whole question. The obnoxious distinction ignores the claims of 
the Native society, creates inequality between the different subjects of Her 
Majesty, and causes much vexation and discontent. The second objection can- 
not also hold water. These powers are not to be scattered broadcast on ever 

Native Magistrate, but are to be limited to Magistrates of the first class of a 
specified description. Magistrates .of the first class can always be expected 
to be officers of great experience and ability, who may be trusted not to abuse 
their powers. Further we are inclined to believe that before a Native 
Magistrate there is a greater chance of perversion of justice in favour of a 
European than otherwise. The inevitable awe a European. inspires in the 
Native mind, a mistaken sense of pleasing European superiors, and a yeneral 
regard for the truthfulness of Europeans, will, we apprehend, in many cases 
influence the minds of Native Magistrates rather in favour of Europeans than 
against them. The true objection is a sentimental one—a disdain on the 
part of the ruling race to be judged by oneof the subject race. It is this 
antagonism between races which statesmen like Lord Ripon are striving to 
stamp out. The policy of Lord Ripon and his associates will, we trust, be not 
affected by this interested cackle. It is a noble policy seeking security and 
stability of Government’ more in the willing obedience and confidence of the 
people than enforced: submission. It seems to be conceived in the true spirit 
of the noble words of the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858. With trath and 
justice ov their side and the well meaning discerning Anglo-Indian public and 
the whole Native public to back them, the Government of India can well afford 
to ignore the unmeaning chatter of some Anglo-lndian newspapers or the 
interested calumnies of political opponents in England. Meanwhile it is all 
the more necessary for our people to contradict these calumnies and signify 
by every means in our power our appreciation of His Excellency’s services and 
our solicitude to avail ourselves of them as long as possible. 


With reference to the ip en amendment = the Be sg lap rea 

; , Code removing the disabilities of Native Magistrates 

Presson iic tderye yap arg to try European criminals, the Subodh Patrika (10) 
nal Progedure Code, remov- of the 11th February says:—The London Times, 
ne the disabilities of Native representing the interest of the rampant Anglo-Saxon 
1 - in the East, has sounded the trumpet of alarm without 
apparently hearing what the Government of India have to say in support of the 


propose and why the subordinate Governments have yp their 

opinion in favour of it. It predicts a check to the flow of English capital 

towards India which has just begun, and advises Europeans to take their depar- 

ture homewards. The local Times of India affects to follow suit. 'We do not 

see any reason for this strange panic. Native Magistrates in the Presidency 

towns are allowed to try Europeans. Why should not they then be allowed to 

do so in the mofussil? In the case of Mr. Gupta this anomaly was very plainly 

seen. While a Magistrate in Calcutta he could and did try European criminals, 

but as soon as he was transferred to the mofussil he lost that power. We are 

told that in Presidency towns the Magistrates are held in check by public 

opinion ; but it is forgotten that even in the mofussil a European neither would 

nor could be dealt with unjustly without the Native trying Magistrate coming 

to grief. Indeed there is every chance ofthe European criminal being treated 

more favourably by a Native than by a European Magistrate in any town, and no 

conviction need be expected except what can be sustained under the most 

rigorous tests, for every such conviction is sure to be put to such tests by the 

accused or his friends at each step legally and even extra judiciously, and woe 

to the Native Magistrate against whose judgment the slightest objection can be 

raised. This is borne out by what has actually occurred in Bombay, where 

Native Magistrates are allowed to try European criminals. Then again the 

local Governments have unanimously supported the proposals, We do not 

know why their opinions are not published, as their publication would remove 

one ground of complaint. But, says the Times, why alter the present system? 
Anomalous it is, but the English Government in India itself is an anomaly, and 

therefore no anomalies as such should be removed. What more logical then 

than that all laws should be abolished or at least every member of the ruling 

race should be placed above the law? The local Governments must have their 

reasons of course, but we are surprised that people should seriously argue that 
the Magistrate who is held to be competent for the weak Native will be found 

to go wrong when trying the powerful European. As said above. the advan- 

tages are just the other way, and itis more than a mere anomaly—it is a 

hindrance to justice—that the ordinary police and the magistracy should not 
couch the case of the European accused, but should treat them as sacred and 
send their cases for disposal at a distance and thus seriously interfere with the 
means of arriving at a true conclusion, and that too at needless cost to the State. 
Some opposition it is natural to expect; but we hope the more sober portion of 
the Anglo-Indian publicists will not be carried away by a one-sided feeling and 
the usual cant. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 11th February says:—The bill slightly 
extending the jurisdiction of the Native Magistrate 
has hitherto been in an awkward position, and 
Mr. Ilbert would have been false to his reputation 
had he allowed the anomaly to exist after it had been brought to his notice. 
The proposed amendment is in perfect keeping with the character of the present 
administration, and we hail it with gratitude as another proof of Lord Ripon’s 
sincerity of purpose. The constitution of the Zilla Courts cannot be called 
complete unless the Native Magistrate exercises complete jurisdiction over 
criminals of all classes. As our Gujardti contemporaries say, the exemption of 
European prisoners from the jurisdiction of Zilla Courts argues want of con- 
fidence in Native Magistrates. Such an imputation is unjust, considered from 
any point of view; and as a matter of fact, it has put the Native minister of 
law in a most unenviable position. Mr. Gupta has done a service to Govern- 
ment by bringing this flagrant irregularity to its attention. 


With reference to the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, the Poona 

"lee cee Vaibhav “4) a the May February. observes that 
pproves of the passing Of instances have frequently occurred where Europeans 
<< Juris found guilty of killing N atives have escaped * with 
' _ only a nominal punishment because the trying Judge 
happened to be of the same race with the.accused. Hitherto the feeling of 
immynity from conviction engendered by the fact that the presiding Judge 
would take a lenient view of the guilt of the accused parties on account.of race 


partiality have emboldened Europeans to commit all kinds of atrocious crimes 


Approves of the Native 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 
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Natives, In order to prevent the perpetration of injustice it is pro- 
posed to invest Native Magistrates with power to try European criminals. By 
passing the Native istrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, Lord Ripon will entitle him- 
self to the gratitude of the natives of India. ‘The English newspapers are 
creating an immense uproar because Lord Ripon is bent upon doing justice. 
They assert that if the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill is passed into law, 
the non-official Europeans who have made this country their home will have to 
abandon it. This argument is simply laughable; because under the British 
Government it is boasted that all are alike before the law, and the Native Ma- 
gistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill only aims at patting all subjects of Her Majesty on 
a footing of equality. The clamour of the English newspapers is evidently in- 
tended to preserve for Europeans immunity from punishment when charged with 
committing heinous crimes against Natives. If Native Magistrates are competent 
to try their own countrymen, there is no reason why they should be considered 
unfit to try Europeans. Will it be contended that this distinction is to be 

reserved because Europeans have come as it were from heaven and Natives 
host the opposite quarter? If the contention of English newspapers that non- 
official Europeans will have to abandon this country if Native Magistrates are 
invested with jurisdiction over them be well founded, then it would be well to 
enact a law for seg we the Native population to other countries and leave 
this country to be colonised by Europeans. 


After pronouncing a severe condemnation of the Assam Emigration Act 
and denouncing its working as most unsatisfactory, 
Remarks on the opposition the Lok Mitrdé (69) of the 11th February observes that 
> by some Europeans to if there were a Native Magistrate with jurisdiction to 
e Native Magistrates’ J uris- : : ee 
diction Bill. try European offenders against law in such districts 
as Assam, much of the existing anomaly and evil 
would disappear. But it is the interest of the European planter to perpetuate 
it as it favours his interests. Hence the cry against the Native Magistrates’ 
Jurisdiction Bill.. But it is a most hollow one. The Native Magistrate will be 
in a better position to deal the strictest justice between subject and subject 
than the European. It is argued that he would be led away by race feelings. 
The Native Magistrate, whether in the Presidency towns or in the remote interior 
where the light of public criticism seldom penetrates, has always one fear before 
him. He knows well how a European, be he the most respectable man or 
the veriest loafer, is apt to raise a cry the moment he fancies he is ill-used or 
ill-judged in his Court. The European who considers himself aggrieved by the 
alleged partiality of the sentence that a Native Magistrate might have inflicted 
on him puts up his friends to make an agitation on his behalf. The anti-Native 
organs are inspired to take up the cause. A one-sided picture is given. Facts are 
misrepresented, and thus agitation is set howling so as to make it reverberate 
throughout the country. These are patent facts, and those who have paid 
ie | attention to these matters in the past will not have the courage to deny 
the views expressed here. The Native Magistrate then has this fear of agitation 
before him, whether he performs his duty -impartially or otherwise. If at all, 
this very fear is more likely to lead him to act leniently towards a European 
culprit, which he would under no circumstances do in the case of Natives. 
The Native Magistrate is most cautious not to excite race animosities by unfair 
or partial decisions. In fact, no European Magistrate ever cares to show the 
slightest leniency towards a Native, and even in Presidency towns cases have 
often been decided which have scandalised the country. An unequal measure of 


justice is dealt out for the same crime to a Native and a European. Not to go 


too far, only last year the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bombay sentenced 
one Mr. Brownlow for having beaten a Native with a stick on the head till 
blood issued from it. The poor injured man did not recover from his illness, 
which in its initiatory stage threatened to be fatal, for about three months. 
When he recovered the case was proceeded with. And what was the result? 
In spite of the admittedly grievous injury done, Mr. Brownlow was let off 
with a fine, when in all conscience, and on the weight of the evidence, he 
ought to have been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment! But the anomaly 
does not rest here.’ About the same time a Calcutta Magistrate, Mr. Marsden, 
it is*believed, sentenced a Native horsekeeper who raised his hand against his 
master under extreme provocation to six months’ imprisonment. The master 


received hardly. any injury. Now look at the contrast. A European who 
caused grievous injury to a Native, which well nigh threatened to be fatal, is 
sentenced oe to a fine; while a Native who caused hardly any injury to a 
European under extreme provocation is sentenced to six months’ imprisonment ! 

the provisions of the Indian Criminal Procedure Code different in 
Bombay and Calcutta. or is it that there is one law for the Native and another 
for the European? What has the Times of India to urge in support of these 
scandalous vagaries of European Magistrates, when it glibly talks of vagaries 
of Presidential Native Magistrates? The two examples of the vagaries of 
European Magistrates have been quoted here because they excited consider- 
able attention, at the time and offered themes for vituperative comments in 
the press. Inthe matter of Mr. Brownlow the Bombay Government had 
to call the Magistrate’s decision into question. In fact, in a Government 
resolution published on the subject a strong hint was expressed at such 
miscarriage of justice. That the London Times should have again been misled 
into inditing a stupid article is not a matter of surprise. Only last week we 
had to point out the unreliable character of its article on local self-government. 
The Thunderer may thunder as much as he likes. He may launch his bolts of 
aimless criticism. They fall harmlessly here. Nobody is injured by them, 
They may create a whiz and stir for a few davs, but nothing beyond. And those 
of our contemporaries who, following the Printing-House-square Jove, launch 
their tiny thunderbolts, only make themselves ridiculous by their antics. The 
statement as to the probability of European capitalists withdrawing their capital 
from the remote districtsand retiring with their baggage home, in the case of Mr. 
Ilbert’s amendments being passed, is too childish for any serious journalist to put 
forth. It only raises a smile of pity, if nothing worse. But it remains to be seen 
whether this prophecy turns out to be true when the Government of India 
has succeeded in passing the amendments which are periectly called for in the 
present state of growing Native opinion in India. It is to be earnestly hoped 
that it will not be cowed down bv the inchvuate cry of a few interested persons. 
The opposition to the amendments is frivolous, and no government that is 
intent upon removing grave judicial anomalies in a country like this should 
faii to.do what is right and honourable. Let the opposition organs crow as 
muchas they like. These amendments are a fresh instance of the great 
solicitude of Lord Ripon and his colleagues to deal justice to all classes of 
Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, without distinction of coluur or creed, according 
to the letter and spirit of solemn imperial proclamations. [The Samsher Bahd- 
dur (99) of the 9th, the Suryd Prakds2 (71) of the 10th, the Bombay Chronicle 
(66), the Rast Goftdér (98), the Kaisar-i-Hind (91), the Gwardt Mit: d (67) and 
the Gujardti (85) of the 11th, the Nydyd Prakdsh (110) of the 12th, the 
Vartmadn Sdr (107) of the 13th and the Deshi Mitrd (82) of the 15th February 
express somewhat similar sentiments. | 


With reference to the new rules of procedure passed by the local Legisla- 
tive Council, the Lok Mitra (69) of the 11th February 
observes that the publication of proposed legislative 
measures in the Government. Gazette has hitherto 
been a mere matter of form. The general public 
scarcely ever care to keep themselves informed of what appears in that volumi- 
nous production. And for the large public which is not blessed with a 
knowledge of English, the proceedings might as well be published in Chinese 
as in the vernaculars, which in the rendering of the official translator 
become almost unintelligible to common apprenension. It is now decided to 
distribute copies of bills and the statements of objects and reasons to the press, 
and an interval of time will be allowed for the communication and collection of 
Opinions on proposed measures. This will be a distinct gain not only to the 
public but to the propounders of the measures tiemselves, and for the rest the 
press can be trusted to represent fairly and adequately the sentiments of the 
non-official community, and is in nine instances out of ten likely to be right, 
as recently happened in the case of the Mhowra Bill. As publicity will be 
given to bills not only while they are in different stages of progress through 
the Council, but also in some cases before leave has been obtained to intro- 


Approves of the new rules 
of procedure passed by the 
Bombay Legislative Council. 
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duce them, ample time will be given for discussion if the Government will 
faithfully carry out the rule with due regard to the importance of the measures. 
There is almost a touch of satire in one of the rules, which seems to recognize 
the claim of honourable members who are ignorant of the English language to 
sit in solemn conclave and to “lp their pre-arranged votes quite unconscious of 
the debates ; for one of the rules naively provides that the Oriental Translator 
shull be bound to furnish any explanations with regard to reports of committees 


required by any member of Council not acquainted with the English language. 


Education. 


The Bombay Samdechdr (77) of the 12th February heartily approves of the 
| desire shown by the Supreme Government to enact 
Approves of the intention g Jaw authorizing laden Universities to confer 
of Government toenact slaw honorary degrees on distinguished persons. After 
authorizing Indian Universi- Nadie ts tha Ack d ©, aP 
tiestoconferhonorary degrees !luding to the Act passed in 1875 authorizing the 
on distinguished persons. Calcutta University to bestow such titles on persone 
of distinction, the Samédchdér observes that similar 
authority ought to be conferred on other Indian Universities, as this would 
be beneficial to those institutions as well as the public. It is highly conducive 
to the public welfare. that a University should connect its name with those 
of distinguished individuals who for some reason or other did not earn an 
University degree by passing the necessary examination but who nevertheless 
deserve it by their great abilities, high rank or important services in the cause 
of progress and enlightenment. 


With reference to the question why the Bible should be read in the public 
ee ee bei schools, wae Dnydnodayd (6) of the 15th Februar 
ip rege .. gays:—Were the matter carefully investigated, it 
a in Indian public would be found that one of the ahaa ne of 
friction between the rulers and the ruled is the 
ignorance of the religion of the rulers on the part of the people. The rebel- 
lion of 1857 would have had but little power had the people but known that it 
was directly contrary to the religion of the English people to force a religion 
ou another race. It was this iynorance that was worked upon and which fed 
the flames of war. Had the Bible been known, the rebellion could hardly have 
occurred. Even now only a very few people know what Christianity is, the 
mass having the most absurd belieis, and such as can be worked upon by an 
scheming man. The people are suspicious of every act of Government which 
has any relation to religion, and can be easily excited to frenzy. Did the 
people know what Christianity was, there would be far less friction and far 
more kindly feeling betweea the rulers and the ruled. The Government com- 
mits a serious blunder in keeping the people in ignorance of the religion which 
is at the base of its motives, and the people in loving sucb ignorance do a great 
injury to themselves. But turning again to the student, the history of Europe 
must be incomprehensible to anyone who knows not the Bible. England 
knows its power in her own case. Whiy should that knowledge be withheld 
from India? . National progress is the question of the day. To learn from 
history is the great study for the present. Why should England allow India 
to misunderstand history by carefully keeping the Bible out of her schools? 
The result must be false notions of causes and effects, which is a most danger- 
ous road for a nation to travel. The knowledge of the Bible would be a 
compass to India, starting on an unknown sea, but the Christian Government 
cares not to put the compass in her hand. The Bible unread in the public 
schools means a hindrance to scholarship, a danger to the morality of a nation. 
It means continued suspicion in reference to every Government act relating to 
religion. Lt prevents an understanding of the English character and hence it 
engenders unfriendly feeling. The Bible unread causes history to be misunder- 
stood and India to be launched oa an unknown sea without a guide. Itis time 
for Government to change its timid attitude, to ignore with a firm hand those 
prejudices which are suicidal to India, and to place the Bible in the schools as a 
text-book for knowledge and for guidance. It is time indeed for India herself to 
demand ‘trom the Government that the Bible be read in her schools, and that she 
be not deprived of the same source that has made England great. 


Native States. 


The Native Opinton (9) of the 11th February, in an article headed “ Disturb- 
‘ie : ances in Jundgad and our Political Agencies,” alludes 
Suggestions for the im- to the Jundgad tragedy and remarks:—lIt is to be 
rovement of the present . 
sondition of Native States, regretted that the Local Government in a moment of 
thoughtlessness should have considered it fit to benefit 
Jundgad State coffers at the expense of hereditary rights. Thedisturbed state 
of affairs in one of the sriaolpal States of Kathidwar leaves upon the mind the 
sad impression that even after years of British contact and British supervision 
Native States should not have improved to any appreciahle extent. We do not 
say this because Jundgad has not shown any signs of progress; but what we 
have said may with a great deal of truth be said of all Native States with a few 
exceptions only. Ifthe States have not improved as they ought, the blame 
may primarily rest with the Chiefs themselves; but the representatives of the 
paramount power attached to their Darbdrs cannot be relieved from all respon- 
sibility in regard to the backward state of these principalities. The Political 
Agents are invested with the power of advising and, whenever necessary, of 
impressing upon Chiefs what their real duties are and how they are bound to 
fulfil them. Our Political Officers generally do no justice to this duty of theirs. 
Some are often negligent enough to allow their charges to go wayward; others 
constrain them to an extent that often culminates either in the quasi-annexation 
of the State by the British Government or in the deposition of the prince. The 
idea of becoming a king-maker generally has great attractions for a Political 
Agent, and the personal consciousness that as the representative of the British 
Government his representations to his superiors with regard to the principality 
he is attached to will be received as gospel do not forsake him. A Political Agent 
poses always for a very shrewd man, and well he might, seeing that the calcu- 
ations of the Political Agents generally prove pretty accurate under the circum- 
stances. Exceptions apart, the Forvign Office invariably says ditto to the recom- 
mendations of the Political Agents, and even when its convictions lie the opposite 
way, that office, to keep up its supposed national prestige, often persuades 
jiself to say the same. It thus happens that the complaints of the Native Prince 
or Chief, however true und worthy of consideration, often remain unheard, and 
the prince has to submit to many an indignity at the hands of the Political Officer 
at his court, who is naturally enraged when his acts are called in question and 
redress is sought against him. Political considerations apart, educationally 
the Chiefs and their subjects are comparatively far behind the present genera- 
tion, and as a consequence they are not in a position to duly apprehend or 
appreciate the requisites of a good systematic government. What they cannot 
apprehend or appreciate has to be brought to their convictions by exhorta- 
tion. or advice as may seem convenient, and whenever and wherever such 
gentle means are applied, the results are satisfactory and beneficial both to the 
Chief, his subjects, and the paramount power. But it is very rarely that such 
gentle means are applied, and the result of force on the part of Political 
Officersis never as happy as could be desired. We are not very hopeful 
of the kind of education our Princes and Chiefs receive at the several 
Rajkumar Colleges. Their education is of a peculiarly superficial character, 
ail the evil influences which they allow to operate upon themselves as 
soon as they leave their alma mater make them gradually forget what they 
may have picked up at it. It is to avoid all these sad results, proceeding 
as they do both from the irresponsible action of the Political Agents and their 
incapacity to grapple with State questions, that some means are required to 
be devised. A provision fora more solid education than one of the kind that 
is now given is necessary, so that like other educated people their minds may 
be filled with noble ideas and high sentiments of their duties and responsi- 
bilities to their fellowmen. Whenever a prince is placed on the throne he 
should be assisted by a council, which should not be forced upon him in con- 
travention of his treaty rights, but which he should be persuaded to appoint 
himself. With solid education, an effective training in the art of civil gov- 
ernment, and the assistance of a State council, many a Native State may become 
a model of good government. We may cite the instance of the Mahdrdja 
of Travancore. The kind of education and training he has received is a 


guarantee that his subjects will enjoy peace and prosperity under him. If an 
attempt in the direction hinted above be seriously made, we have no doubt it 
will do some ge to Native States, but if they are allowed to go on in the 
manner they do at present, we have no hope of seeing a better state of things. 


In an article headed “ Kathidwdér Scandals,” the Indu Prakdsh (8) of the 
_ 12th February says:—The first event was the rude 
Remarks m connection treatment of a prince by Colonel Barton for not 
with certain recent occur- é : , 
vaninen 4 Glshibirbe. attending on the score of illness a darbdér presided 
over by the latter gentleman in the absence of His 
Excellency the Governor. Then came the somewhat protracted quarrel be- 
tween Colonel Barton and the Chief of a petty State in Kdthidwdr as to the 
selection of a diwdn by the latter. Here too the more powerful party proved 
‘the more successful. Colonel Barton played his game as ingeniously as he could, 
and some of his acts, which found vent in the press, had to be sharply criticised 
by Government, but beyond that nothing happened. Everything was hushed 
up. ‘The comments of the wey: however, have remained unchallenged and 
uncontradicted., No sooner had the unpleasantness of this case been allowed to 
be forgotten than there came up other persons and events onthe scene. It was 
iven out that Junégad was not on good terms with Mdéngrol—that in fact the 
emer State was bent upon exercising its more powerful influence for the purpose 
of putting the latter down. The Darbdris of the State, intent on this enterprise, 
were to be seen driving most majestically some months back about the streets 
of Bombay. What became of the gamethe godsknow. Probably the game has 
not been plaved out. Méangrol is easy to swallow, but not inthe way Jundgad 
wishes to do the swallowing. We then heard of the strange way in which 
justice was being administered in Kathidwér. A gentleman who served asa 
ublic prosecutor was dismissed because he had not prevented a judge from 
mer oe hae certain accused who were clearly proved to be guiltless. The gods, 
however, have repaired the wrong here. Then followed reports of maladminis- 
tration at Gondal; and those reports have been thrown into the background b 
the cold-blooded massacre at Jundgad of 85 persons. This brings the political 
history of K4thidwdr to a climax, and if Government is wise it will turn the 
opportunity to some useful purpose by holding a strict and impartial enquiry 
into the morale of the Kathi4wdr administration. What are we to say of this 
deplorable tragedy at Jundgad? Is the court of that State so far demoralized 
as to steep its hands in cold blood for securing a paltry amount of Rs. 1,000 a 
ear? For, it is said, that is the amount of yearly assessment levied from the 
har Even the official version of the case is sufficiently damaging to the 
Jundgad State. A class of people calledthe Maiyas have from a long period 
owned certain estates on condition of rendering military service to the State. 
The Jundgad State in a sudden fit of rashness attempted to dispense with the 
military services and to levy a tax in lieu thereof. The Maiyas resisted, and 
very properly too. A reference to the decisions of the highest Indian 
tribunal of justice, we mean the Privy Council, would show that when lands 
are given tv a man in consideration of certain services to be rendered by him 
to the grantor, the grantor cannot resume them at his pleasure by declining to 
accept those services. Whether the services are required or not, whether the 
necessity for them has ceased or not, the grantee is entitled to hold the lands 
as long as he is willing to render the services. These decisions of the Privy 
Council have been followed by the courts in India—notably by the High Court 
of Bombay. And they are founded on an equitable principle. Now the con- 
tract under which the Maiyas entered into their girdssi rights did not contem- 
plate the payment of any rental. It contemplated nothiug but military service 
on the part of the grantees. The service may have become unnecessary; but 
the Maiyas are not responsible for it. They are willing to render the services, 
and as long as they are so willing, there is no principle of justice by which they 
can be evicted or made to pay assessment. All this, however, is ignored. The 
Jundégad Darbar tramples ha fe its foot ancient and vested rights, and all for 
Rs, 1,000 a year! The Political Agent sides with it. The wees ace Govern- 
ment follows suit, and the Secretary of State puts his seal on this confiscation 
policy.. Nobody cares for the Maiyas, for they are the weaker party with neither 
money nor influence to protect them against Junégad. The Jundégad Darbér, 
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by the nose by its Ndib Diwdn, one Mr. Bépdlél, a gentleman who, we are 
ra EN is both uneducated and inconsiderate, is ecgthenka in its attempt 
at spoliation. Driven to desperation the Maiyas seek refuge on a neighbouring 
hill, and while there, the Jundgad sibandi is let loose upon them and 85 men, 
women and children are slaughtered without any scruple! And what is all this 
done for? To secure to the State an annual assessment of Rs. 1,000! Can any- 
body avoid crying ‘‘shame” as a comment on this mad policy ? The most serious 
allegation is that the Maiyas were fired upon and killed while they were asking for 
quarter with grass and shoes in their mouths as symbols of submission. This 
statement is made by the Bombay Gazette. If the fact be true, the question 
naturally arises, what could have emboldened the Jundgad Darbédr to steep its 
hands in such a bloody deed? It is alleged that the Maiyas took the aggressive 
and courted the attack. But it is improbable, if not incredible, that these 
men should have fired when they were negociated with. The sibandi would 
not have attacked if there had Bot no orders to attack. Those orders ma 
not have been distinctly: given, but it is enough to damage the reputation of the 
Junégad Darbar if even an indirect hint to attack was given. The matter is 
very serious and ought to be duly enquired into. There is reason to suppose 
that the Jundgad Darbar has gone into this reckless deed under the belief that 
it can get the Political Agent to side, as usual, with it and hush up the matter. 
But that should not debar Government from ordering a very careful enquiry into 
the conduct of the Darbér. The public ought to know something of the men 
who are the guiding stars of the prince. Whois his K4rbhd4ri? Who are his 
advisers? A good deal will very likely turn upon these questions. It is 
becoming a bye-word in Kathidwér that as long as a State manages to do the 
bidding of the Political Agent, it can do anything with impunity. And the events 
in Kéthiéwdr which we have mentioned above lend colour to the belief. Kdthid- 
wér needs a revolution ; and we hope the Jundgad massacre will make Govern- 
ment wiser. Anything can be borne but this insane trifling with the sacredness 
of human life. e beg of Government to appoint a commission, composed of 
a Judge of the High Court, a European official of high standing chosen from the 
Executive, and a competent non-official Native having nothing to do with 
Kathidwdér, to investigate the matter. At present the official explanation is not 
satisfactory except that it is sufficiently condemnatory of the conduct of the 
Jundgad Darbdr. 


The Gwardti (85) of the 11th February observes that mismanagement 
prevails in Navdunagar, Junigad, Gondal, Palitdna, 
h ie een Dhréngadra, ck rom, and other Native States of 
Kathiawadr, and yet the reports made by the Political 
Agent praise their administration. It is no wonder that it should be so, since 
the Political Officers and their subordinates are sumptuously treated by the 
Chiefs when the former are moving on their circuits. From this cause 
maladiministration seems to have prevailed in Jundgad, which has led to the 
massacre of the Maiyas. It is, however, to be hoped that the Honourable 
Mr. Peile, who has great experience of the province, will not fail to have a 
searching enquiry made into the sad affair. 


With reference to the Jundgad massacre, a correspondent of the Indu 
= <r Prakash (8) of the 12th February writes:—On the 
rg the Junégad principle that, dead men tell no tales, the wounded 
were brutally slain when they were quite unable to 
offer any resistance. This [ have learnt through a soldier of Jundgad, though 
the fellow has given me to understand that he would retract his confession if 
any inconvenient use were attempted to be made of it. The Maiyas had no 
arms and were butchered in almost cold blood. This is a fact, however it may 
be now distorted. It was given out that Saleh Bhayi had come to the “ Gir” 
for ‘‘ vasti” with the Maiyas. The poor but brave people prepared to see him 
and to pay their respects to him, and, when some way down their camp, were 
set upon and murdered. Scenes of devotion and valour were not wanting; 
but the actors were the wretched Maiyas. One of their mukhis or chief men, the 
Maiya of Tarsingda, a boy of 12 years of age, the sole representative of his 
house, was. accompanied to the’ Gir” by his sister, anelderly dame. The poor 
woman, they say, begged hard that her infant brother might be spared, and when 
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she found that her appeals were unheeded by the savage soldiery, she took the 
boy in her lap and bending over him covered his body with her own. She did 
not however succeed in saving the life of the poor boy. Poor woman, history will 
not take notice of thy valour and devotion! The poor must suffer in private 
and must be also content to do good in private. The number of the killed is 
very much understated. It is popularly believed that about two hundred have 
lost their lives. A great many have also perished in jumping down rocks and 

recipices for their lives. Though it is difficult for private people to form an 
exact idea of the actual loss of life that has resulted from the infatuated action 
of Jundgad, yet it will be comparatively easy for the Government to know 
the exact loss. The Maiyas area vag small tribe and are only found in 
Sorat and Réjkot. In the Sorat Prdnt they are found in the Majma Pargana, 


on the co-shared district of Mdngrol and Jundgad, in Jethpore and Manawadar. 
The whole tribe does not exceed two thousand souls. Their loss, therefore, can 
easily be made out. : 


In giving an account of the dissatisfaction and departure to the Kanda Hill 
of the Maiyas of Jundgad, a correspondent of the 
Gujaradtt (85) of the 11th February observes that 
while they were encamped at this place for nearl 

one month not a single man was robbed in the neighbourhood, though the 
surrounding country was afraid of them. Onthe 26th January the Jundgad 
levies sent a message to the Maiyas to surrender, and the latter, seeing that the 
British authorities, of whom they are sore afraid, sided with the State, gave u 

opposition. Hereupon the Jundgad party became elated. While the —— 
were quite off their guard the levies marched upon them, and a Maiya has 
furnished the following account of what occurred. Being frightened, the 
Maiyas were ready to surrender, when the ndik (commander) of the Jundgad police 
ordered them to lay down their arms and submit. This they did and there- 
upon the police fired upon them. Several were killed while they were sitting. 
The women commenced running away, and they and the children were fired 
upon. Among the women hit was one of Amra’s daughters, and on her brother 
coming to her assistance six sepoys cut him down ; after this Amra’s other son 
was fired upon, and then Amra himself was killed. The Maiyas then opposed 
the police, but could do little without weapons. When the Maiyas saw that 
they were opposed by three times their own number, they began to run down 
the hill, but the police pursued and overtook them and mercilessly killed 80 
individuals, wounded 45, and captured 60, among which last are two women, 
The Gujardé4 remarks that it is usual with the Jundgad authorities to kill and 


not to capture the outlaws, because when they are killed their girds reverts to 
the State. 


In alluding to the cruel conduct of the Jundgad police in cutting the heads 

off the corpses of the Maiyas for the purpose of taking 

Makes remarks on the them to Junagad, the Bombay Samdchdr (77) of the 

yee wf practised by the 14th February observes that this cruelty proves that 

undgad police on the corpses th d f th 1; t _ewre 

of the Maiyas. eé conduct o € police was extremely barbarous, 

and leads to the inference that they did not show 

the least mercy to the Maiyas while firing upon them. Whether the police did 

as is alleged and whether the Jundgad authorities took any precautions against 

their rash action in the attack upon the Maijyas ought to be ascertained. If 

the police are proved guilty, they should be disbanded and an orderly and 

well behaved force employed in their place. The other States of Kathidwdr 
should be warned against such crue! conduct. 


The Hitechhu (68) of Ahmedabad of the 15th February, in referring to the 

Jundgad tragedy, observes that oppression in Jundgad 

. Complains of the oppres- now knuws no bounds, The Jundgad State appears 

#10n exereiged by the Junagad po oh 8 

cia ul ts audios. to be always willing to kill its outlaws. It has ver 

| seldom apprehended the outlaws and tried them. It 

has a special reason for slaughtering them, for if their righta were established 

when they are on trial it-would have to make some concession, otherwise the 


An account of the massacre 
of the Maiyas in Junaégad. 


ppeeon exercised on them would come to light. It is to be regretted that: 
the 


Kathidwdér Agency should try to show the error of the Maiyas by bse ner 
reports that tend to hide the oppression exercised by the Jundgad police in 
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slaughtering about a hundred ns, who were mostly innocent. The lot of 
the unfortunate Maiyas is pitiful. The Viceroy made enquiries’ into and ex- 

ressed sorrow for those who died by an accident at a wool-cleaning factory in 
Fombay, and it is therefore wonderful that. so little concern is shown for the 
death of these four or five score men. The present Nawd4b, Baéhédur Khanji, 
js a young man given to pleasure. He knows nothing of the ways of govern- 
ment. The Négar and Musalman officials manage affairs in their own interests. 
The present state of things will not come to an end save by the mercy of God. 

The Samsher Bahddur (99) of the 9th February says that it is necessary that 

ative States should be required to procure the sanction of the paramount power 
before undertaking such hazardous steps, so that no innocent persons may suffer 
from the mismanagement prevailing in them. |] 


With reference to the massacre of seventy-one Maiyas in the Gir moun- 
tains by the Jundgad police, the dst Goftdr (98) of 
Recommends a searching the 11th February observes that it is complained 
enquiry to page reg bo that the Maiyas were not killed in fair fight, but 
are State.» ~=—~S*~S*~C*«C«é« re burt moa yg 5 by the Arab police, and 
the large number of the slain supports this complaint. 
Even the political authorities are unable to contradict this supposition. Among 
the killed there were some innocent women and children, and this fact proves 
the heartless character of the butchery. It is also said that the Maiyas were 
overtaken and killed in their flight and their corpses were ruthlessly mutilated. 
Government have ordered Major Watson to proceed to Jundgad to enquire into 
this sad affair, but they should see that it is not leniently passed over as the politi- 
cal authorities are said to be well disposed towards the Jundgad Darbar. 
The Ndib Diw4n of the State, through whose hasty conduct the sad occurrence is 
believed to have happened, was formerly the favourite Shirasteddr of Major Watson, 
but it is to be hoped that the latter officer will make an impartial enquiry into 
the matter, [The Yajddén Parast (110) of the same date makes similar remarks. 
The Puach (76) of the 17th February condemns the conduct of the 
police. 


The Bombay Samdchdr (77) of the 13th February notices the account 
received from the political authorities of K4thidwar 
of the slaughter of the Maiyas in the Jundgad State, 
and observes that no sufficient excuse can as yet be 
found for the merciless conduct of the police, who 
ought to have tried to reduce the refractory Maiyas to submission by 
starving them. [The Jéme Jamshed (89) of the 14th February makes similar 
observations and recommends an enquiry into the sad affair by a commis- 
sion composed of British officers and some able officials of the Jundgad 
State. The Jdme at the same time suggests that the State should be 
asked not only to dismiss from its military service Pathdns, Balochis, Arabs 
and other mercenaries, but to send them out of the country if they fail to live 
peaceably. The Suryd Prakdsh (71) of the 10th andthe Yajddén Parast (110), 
the Bombay Chronicle (66) and the Gujardti (85) of the 11th idem express 
somewhat similar opinions. } 


Mekes remarks in connection 
with the massacre of the 
Maiyas in the Junagad State. 


G. W. KURKARAY, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
24th February 1883. 
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BOMBAY ; PRINTED AT THE GOVERNMENT CENTRAL PRESS, 


PUBLI SHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY AND BERA'R 
For the Week ending 24th February 1883. 


List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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The Indian Spectator (1) of the 18th February, in alluding to the public 
meeting held at the Frdmji Cowasji Institute in 
Bombay for the purpose of adopting a memorial to 
the.Queen for the extension of Lord Ripon’s tenure 
of office, remarks that Lord Lytton’s administration 
of India was a complete failure. After eulogizing Lord Ripon for the reforms 
initiated by him, the Spectator observes:—The feeling is universal in India 
that Lord Ripon should remain long enough to mature his plans and to place 
his beneficent policy beyond the possibility of retrogression. It makes one 
tremble to think what may happen if Lord Ripon leaves India to-morrow. 
We have cordially supported this movement on principle. The removal of a 
popular official from his district is often resented by the people. How often 
do we hear of the people’s discontent at the transfer of men like Messrs. Birdwood 
and Wedderburn, Bosanquet and Ooghlan? The standing argument is that 
useful reform is interrupted by such changes. How much more is it necessary 
then that when a Governor or Governor General, whose absence or substitu- 
tion by another affords reasonable ground for anxiety, is likely to leave we 
should at the earliest opportunity appeal to Her Majesty to avert such danger ? 
Here the well-being of a nation is at stake. Lord Ripon cannot be replaced 
by another statesman of his high character and abilities. In the usual course 
he may be succeeded by a Conservative who may undo much that he has done. 
The best intentioned successor, even if he be of his own party, cannot carry out 
his policy with the intelligent solicitude which Lord Ripon alone can feel. ‘To 
talk of the movement being too early is preposterous. It is rather late than 
early. The Native papers have been advocating this step for a long time past. 
The people of India keenly appreciate the liberal policy of the present adminis- 
tration. We are convinced that the prayer is perfectly legitimate, and being 
offered to a sovereign whose first thought is the happiness of her subjects, we 
are equally well convinced that it will be answered. It is quite another ques- 
tion if Lord Ripon would care to remain in India. We have already had Dies. 
tions of Lord Ripon’s desire not to leave this country too soon. Such kindness 
will never be lost upon a proverbially grateful people. We wish god-speed to 
the memorials of the East India and other associations. [The Kdside Mumbai 
(96) of the 21st and the Bombay Punch (79) of the 24th February approve of 
the memorial to the Queen for the extension of Lord Ripon’s tenure of office, 
and advise the people to adopt similar memorials from all parts of the country. 


The Kdside Mumbaz (96) of the 23rd February says that for a long time 
past a cry about the poverty of India has been raised 
| from all parts of the country. If Government does not 
promptly attend to it, there will be an awful famine in India. In former 
times money was not drained off to foreign countries and Native industries 
flourished. But what can be the condition of India when krors of rupees are 
annually carried off to Europe? ‘There are now four ways left toa Native to 
earn his livelihood. He may obtain his living by agricultural pursuits, or by 
commerce, or by working as an ordinary labourer, or by beggary. Agriculture 
is not advantageous at the present time. There are very few cultivators who 
are in a prosperous condition. They are hopelessly involved in debt and carry 
on agricultural operations through sheer necessity.. Commerce is not as pro- 
fitable as before. It is difficult to find honest servants. They anxiously watch 
for an opportunity to defraud their masters. ‘This result ig attributable to 
poverty. High offices are engrossed by Europeans. Native artizans find it 
hard to maintain themselves. The condition of the educated classes is deplor- 
able. Graduates find employment with difficulty. Legal practitioners are not 
better off. Beggars hardly receive enough for their maintenance though they 
go about begging night and day. These being the facts, it is extremely 
difficult for one to maintain himself. Moreover there is no unanimity among 
the people of India. They have not sufficient confidence in one another. 
They are backward in the mechanical arts. Europeans carry on most of the 
work and earn splendid incomes, while very few Natives obtain enough to 
supply their most ordinary wants, 


Approves of the movement 
for the extension of Lord 
Ripon’s tenure of office. 


The poverty of India. 
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The Mahrdtta (2) of the 18th February, in an article headed “ The Liquor 
} Intemperance and Remedies to remove it,” gives 
Sa ns for «the the figures showing the amount of the excise reve- 
vention ne ber satcarsine nue derived in Great Britain and Ireland and the 
vioe of : consumption of liquor per head, and observes :—Liquor 
jrinking is one of the vices which require to be rooted out from India by the 
‘oint efforts of Government and the people. The climate and economic cir- 
cumstances of the West and the Hast are quite dissimilar. If recourse to in- 
toxicating drugs be a necessity in the West, it isnot so in the Hast. The relax- 
ing effect of the hot climate and the availability in plenty and at cheap rates 
of wheat, rice and other necessary articles of food in India render the use of 
the drug @ ruinous luxury. The agricultural character of the country, the 
comparative poverty of its people, the predominance of the purifying influence 
of religion and the presence of social and physical penalties incidental to drink- 
ing, combined with the climatic influence, for a long time kept the people of 
India almost free from this vice. But contact with‘ the people of the West 
and facilities of communication with Europe have greatly neutralized these 
influences and developed drinking habits. ‘The poor and illiterate were the first 
to take to this vice, but gradually the rich and educated have been ensnared. 
The annually increasing consumption of these intoxicating and demoralizing 
drugs, as represented by the increase in the number of liquor shops and the 
importation of liquor and spirits, indicates a spread of the vice which is cer- 
tainly alarming. The apparent policy of Government is to restrict the vice by 
imposing prohibitive duties, monopolizing as far as possible the manufacture 
of the drug and regulating its sale. But the spread of the vice over an an- 
nually increasing area is not consistent with this policy. If the object is to 
repress the evil, means should be devised to check the imports, to lessen year 
by year the quantity manufactured, to reduce the number of shops and the 
quantity consumed by customers, to impose high duties and thus to localize 
the vice. In no case, whether the people like it or not, should a shop be 
allowed to be established. The object of Government is only to increase its 
revenue. The department which is carrying out the policy and the law 
embodying it is always thanked for increase of revenue and blamed for its 
decrease, and consequently the tendency of the officers is to increase it anyhow. 
Three krors of rupees are annually spent by the Hindu, Mahomedan and 
Pérsi population of India on drink. Compared with the expenditure on this 
account in the countries of the West this sum is doubtless very insignificant. 
But Western necessities in this respect have no force in India. The Govern- 
ment of India is desirous that the duty on home-made and foreign imported 
spirits should as far as pussible be assimilated. The result is that greater 
facilities are afforded to foreign than to local manufactures to compete in the 
Indian market, and that the comparatively innocent Indian drugs are kept out. 
We would propose a remedy for the consideration of Government and the 
people along with the local self-government scheme. We would suggest that 
the management as well as the revenue and expenditure on account of liquors 
should be handed over to the urban and rural boards. We would enforce the 
principle that no money should be made out of the immoral and vicious habits 
of the people. We would prohibit the importation and sale of liquors by means 
of very heavy duties, and enjoin reduction in the number of shops and preven- 
tion of their extension as one of the first duties of Government and the boards. 
We would attach greater punishments to offences relating to drinking, we 
would devise some social degradation to habitual drunkards, and we would advo- 
cate the establishment of temperance and other societies with the view of 
curing the vicious habits of the people. We would not depend merely upon 
the a Basie of the people, but would try to avail ourselves of the experience 
of other countries. Both Government and the people are equally interested 
in the reform. “The credit of the British Government is at stake. And the 
people when reminded of their ancestry ought to feel ashamed of the present 
state, and should co-operate with Government in the completion of the im- 
provement, 
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The Lok Mitra (72) of the 18th Feb observes that the Queen’s pene 
Pores on the recent opening of Parliament will hardly be 
ts the absence of all considered satisfactory so far as India is concerned. 
mention of oq Rhee _ This country has been altogether ignored in Her 
x apes optalnds of Parka. Majesty’s gracious message to her faithful Lords and 
bearer Commons. For some years past Indian questions 
| have formed the subject of debates in Parliament, and 
India used to occupy a prominent place in the Queen’s speech. This year, 
however, the case is different. Not that there was any lack of materials to 
which reference might have been made. Lord Ripon’s comprehensive and 
important policy for the extension of the principles of self-government in India 
might appropriately have found a place in Her Majesty’s speech, and nothing 
would have tended so much to strengthen the hands of the Viceroy as an 
approval of the policy. It might, however, have been the wish of Her Majesty’s 
advisers to avoid any controversy on this vexed question, which seems to have 
created quite an unworthy uproar in certain quarters in which Lord Ripon’s 
excellent scheme has been looked upon almost as the beginning of the end of 
British rule in India. ‘The Times itself has been led into an attitude which 
was not to be expected from the intellizence and soberness which govern its 
counsels. But the Ministry has evidently thought it prudent not to commit 
itself to any particular line of action till the reception which Lord Ripon’s 
measures have met with in England is more pronounced. Under any circum- 
stances India has just cause for complaint for this want of sympathy into which 
the Ministry have been betrayed by the exigencies of party politics. [The Rdst 
Goftér (103) and the Yajddn Parast (115) of the same date express similar 
sentiments. | ie 


The Bakul (16) of the 18th February in its local news states that in the 
town of Raémzad in the Mdlvan Téluka of the Ratné- 
Requests Government to iri Collectorate fever is raging fearfully. ‘There is 
take measures to prevent the _— , , 
spread of fever in R4mgad. 00t a house in that locality the inmates of which 
have escaped the ravages of fever. The decimation 
of the population by this scourge has been so great that cultivation is at a stand 
still for want of labourers. The inhabitants are not furnished with medicines 
to cope against the attack of fever. The Bakul has frequently adverted to this 
subject in its columns, but it is to be regretted that the authorities have not 
et taken measures to arrest the ravages of fever. The existing inhabitants of 
4mgad are thinking of migrating to other places owing to their inability to 
devise means to arrest the progress of fever. It is to be hoped that Government 
will come to their help without delay. 


A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 19th February, writing 
from Thdna, states :-—This little town has of late been 

_ Complains of increase of infested with burglars and thieves and no one’s pro- 
a ot pees ge sane perty is considered safe. On the 14th ultimo at 8 a.m. 
mee at | pag A at P a theft of 500 rupees worth of ornaments belonging to 
the clerk of the court residing close to the Police 

Chief Constable’s house was committed. The thief bolted away with the stolen 
property. The Chief Constable was informed of it half an hour after the 
occurrence of the theft, but as in other cases he failed in his attempt. Latterly 
a pdn supdrt shop belonging to a Khoja situated on the public road was broken 
into about midnight and articles worth about Rs. 10 were made away with. 
This case was as usual reported to the police, but they failed to obtain a clue to 
the thief, who like his fellow-brothers in past instances bade defiance to the 
local police. The average success of the police in their attempts at tracing 
the thieves and burglars is 5 per cent., and that too in unimportant instances. 
The robberies which preceded were of greater importance involving losses 
varying from Rs. 100 to 4,000, but no trace of the robbers has been discovered. 
Such is the case not only in Théna, but at Kurla, a place in the Thana 
District, a robbery of ornaments worth Rs. 500 was said to have been com- 
ai last month and the thieves have absconded with the stolen property. 
‘0 clue has yet been obtained in this instance also. It is to be regretted that 


the local papers, which are the proper channel to bring the public grievances to 
the ears of the local officers and Government, are not disposed to take any notice 
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of the mindr thefts, the number of which exceeds that of the graver offences. 
Such a defective supervision by the police here demands the immediate atten- 
tion of the higher authorities. The only course open to check the operations 
of the thieves is to overhaul the present police establishment and put efficient 
and vigilant men in place of the costly but inexpert ones now serving: 


In reply to the 17th question put by the Mhowra Commission to the wit- 
nesses examined by it; the [dst Goftdr (103) of the 
18th February observes :—It is true that liquor can be 
more easily prepared by stealth from mhowra flowers 
than from toddy, inasmuch as the juice has to be 
extracted from toddy trees openly. Butit ought not to be forgotten that in 
order to make the mhowra flowers réady for distillation, they have to be 
soaked in water for four or five days, and while putrification is going on they 
emit a strong odour; which is smelt at a long distance from the place where 
they may be kept. The process of distillation, as well as the refuse which has 
to be thrown away after the process is completed, give out a strong odour, 
which is also felt at some distance. Thus it is very difficult to extract liquor 
from mhowra flowers surreptitiously. If notwithstanding this difficulty 
surreptitious distillation is carried on to any considerable extent, the crime 
must be attributed to the severity of the new d4bkari law. Poor people cannot 
now-a-days get cheap and pure toddy or liquor. The stuffs now sold are 
adulterated and their price is abnormally high, which the common people cannot 
afford to pay, and they therefore run the risk of clandestine distillation. No 
surreptitious distillation was made under the old dbkari law, and hence this 
practice must be the result of the new 4bk4ri arrangements. In reply to ques- 
tion 18, it may be observed that there was no excuse for distilling liquor 
clandestinely while the old law was in force, for toddy and the liquor prepared 
were then to be freely had, and there were several licensed sellers of mhowra 
liquor who sold it cheap and pure. Though there was then no preventive 
department to check the Hie of liquor, yet the licensed sellers of liquor 
kept a strict watch. There is no reason to believe that the licensed sellers 
joined the smugglers in their crime as is supposed by the Commission. Sur- 
reptitious distillation is not now going on to the large extent represented by 
the liquor contractors. The Commission wishes to ascertain the extent to 
which smuggling is carried on, but Government alone can give a satisfactory 
reply. However, it may be stated that very poor people who cannot afford to 
buy dear liquor and cannot get even toddy are obliged to resort to unlawful 
distillation at times in order to supply their own wants, and hence the crime 
of illicit distillation is not perpetrated to earn any profit by the sale of 
the contraband article. Several respectable men have stated that the liquor 
contractors have sometimes accused the poor people falsely in order to revenge 
their petty quarrels. Very little liquor is consumed in the hot season; a good 
deal is used in the cold weather and a great deal in the rains, when the agricul- 
tural operations are briskly carried on.’ ee 


The Lok Mitra (72) of the 18th February observes that some good-natured 
_ people in England having taken it into their head 
Disapproves of the project t+ popularize, as it is said, the National Anthem in 
of popularizing the National Indi ‘wer ‘wee = k 
Athites tat Didi. ndia, their cue has been taken up here by a small 
knot of men who seem never to be happy unless they 
have some project in hand. In England where philanthropic men abound with 
all sorts of projects in their heads, one might easily understand the enthusi- 
astic impulsiveness which has got on foot the singularly ridiculous movement 
to A'ryanise the homely Anglo-Saxon National Anthem. But when the move- 
ment has actually travelled to this Presidency, the height of absurdity has been 
reached. The gentlemen who assembled at Byrdmji Hall to initiate this 
project of national importance did not seem to have any clear notions them- 
selves of what they were about; but the upshot of the whole affair seemed to 
be that the Dhobis and Kunbis of India were to be familiarised with a sort of 
second-hand loyalty, distilled for them by a few loyal subjects from the strains 
of § God save the Queen” to some Hindustdni or poly-glot ‘* Raniki Jay.” To 
assume that the English National Anthem can by this sort of hot-house rearing 
be developed into a source of loyal devotion is ridiculous in the extreme. The 
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‘ngs inspired by the National Anthem among Englishmen. are a spontaneous 
ise damading on the character and sentiments of Radlihmen, developed 
, a along course of years; and though the Indian nation is in'‘no way 
behind the English in its devoted loyalty towards Her Majesty, it isa feeling 
which has been brought about by the sense of her goodaess and the blessings 
which they enjoy under her, rather than from any forced sentiment associated 
with the repetition of a familiar air, which, far from being a watch-word of 
loyalty, was actually played, it is said, by the rebel soldiers marching against 


the English during the Mutiny. The programme of the National Anthem © 


Committee is one of these ebullitions of demonstrativeness which will die a 
natural death. [The Gujardti (89) and the Bombay Chronicle (69) of the same 
date express similar sentiments. The Yajddn Parast (115) of the same date 
censures the leaders of society joining this project, disregarding more impor- 
tant matters closely connected with the welfare of the Natives. ] 


A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 19th February, in an 
article headed “The Surat Municipality,” describes 
Alleged high-handed pro- 4 scene that occurred recently at a meeting of that 
ceedings of Mr. White, the rr q la’ 6 the hintideued 
Collector of Surat, municipality, and complains of the high-handed_pro- 
ceedings of Mr. White, the Collector of Surat. The 
scene occurred in the course of a debate on the subject of the contract with 
the Electric Light Company. Mr. White is alleged to have entered into this 
contract without previously consulting the general body of municipal commis- 
sioners. In the course of the discussion Mr. White said to K4élébhdi and 
Déyabhdi: “ You are not in order. This is not the first time that you Mr. 
K4lébhdi and you Mr. Daydébhdi have come in my way, and [I shall write to 
Government that neither of you may be elected.” 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 19th February, in criticising Dr. Murray 
Mitchell’s farewell address to the people of Bombay 

Criticisms on the farewell delivered at the Frdmji Cowasji Institute on Wednes- 
ar yA gg day last, says :—Dr. Mitchell has lived amongst us for 
people of Bombay. over forty years, having first come to India in 1838. 
He travelled frequently through many parts of this 

vast country and mixed with people of all classes freely. Nay, having had a 
better acquaintance with some of the leading vernacular dialects than most 
Europeans have, he has had frequent opportunities of knowing the people 
more intimately than others have been able to do. Wherever he has 
been he has succeeded in drawing around him large audiences by means of his 
clear and impressive delivery. He has not studied the vernaculars only collo- 
quially, but he has mastered even the poetical literature of some of them, as his 
aper read before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society on Tuesday 
t has shown. Yet notwithstanding all these advantages the Reverend 
gentleman had nothing to say about the people beyond the old and hackneyed 
topics of the depredations of the plundering horsemen of Mahdrdshtra, of the 
diabolical practices of sati and infanticide, Thuggee and hook-swinging, and of 
their suppression by the British Government. He made some remarks on otber 
ually worn out topics, on the backwardness of female education among the 
Hindus, their caste distinctions, their conservatism as regards manners and 
customs, and their superstition and prejudices, He also made passing allusions 
to the transfer of the Government of [ndia from the Company to the Crown, 
spoke somewhat hesitatingly of the self-government scheme of Lord Ripon, and 
concluded in a prophetic strain by predicting the ultimate triumph of Chris. 
tianity in this country. He indeed spoke of the Bréhma Samé4j and its off- 
shoot the Padsthene Besedl here, but he treated their views as visionary and 


unpractical. Of the great changes, both intellectual and moral, that have 
been gradually wrought by the introduction of Western civilization and 
its contact with Eastern modes of thought and feeling he had little or 
eg tosay. Nor did the Reverend. gentleman say anything about the 


rapid development of vernacular languages and literatures, the activity of 
the Vernacular Press, the growing feeling of national unity, the gradual 
“elevation of the national character and the formation of an intelligent public 
Opinion, the increasing sense of responsibility shown by public men in all 
departments of life, and the lively interest that is everywhere evinced by 
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enlightened Nativés in all public matters, and last, though not least, the growing 
‘rit of toleration which is shown by all Indian communities alike towards 
the professors of foreign creeds, especially Christians. -These are in reality the 
most permanent and at the same time the most cheering effects of the contact 
of a liberal and progressive nation with a comparatively stationary society, and 
the opinion of Dr. Mitchell on these matters would have been far more interest- 
ing than his remarks on the abolition of evils which have been denounced 
time out of number and which are but faintly remembered now. But even 
on these trite subjects his remarks were extremely superficial. Moreover he 
ve the whole credit of removing these evils to Government and Christian 
missionaries, forgetting the warm support which enlightened Natives in all 
arts of the country gave to the officers of Government in these matters. Rdja 
mmohan Roy especially had no small share in the abolition of sati and Dr. 
Bhéu Daji in bringing to light the practice of infanticide. But this was not all. 
In a professedly parting address, which should have: been characterized by a 
kindly sympathy with all classes of the audience, he thoaght fit to indulge in 
invidious comparisons between the different communities that form the Indian 
nation, and prominently dwelt on the unparalled plundering propensities of the 
Mardthas, forgetful of the ravages and depradations committed for centuries by 
the northern pirates and the Teutonic hordes in the peaceful provinces of the 
Roman Empire. He further touched on some controversial matters, which ought 
to have been especially avoided in a farewelldiscourse. Hecalled the fears gener- 
ally entertained respecting the prospects of high education in India as foolish, 
which was a rather strong expression considering the fears were shared by many 
leading Native gentlemen and not a few Europeans not blinded by prejudice 
in favour of missionary education. Nor were the remarks of the Reverend 
gentleman on the relative merits and prospects of Bréhmoism and Christianit 
uite in keeping with the requirements of good taste. If Keshab Chander 
Sen’s idea of harmonizing the different creeds in India by teaching them to 
appreciate the essential principles of religion which ure common to all isa 
dream in the eyes of Dr. Mitchell, his own assertion of the triumph of dogmatic 
Christianity in India would appear a presumption with a still slenderer basis. 


The Indu Prakash (9) of the 19th February in a Mardthi article praises the 
English people for the sacrifices which they have 
Says that patriotic Natives made in abolishing slavery within the British 
should make an effort to get dominions, and observes that it is a common boast of 
rid of the evil custom of sell- a oltah ery kts @ British 
ing girls in marriage fora ‘“Ogtishmen that when & siave sets his foot on bDritis 
pecuniary consideration. soil he becomes at once free. Although the above 
statement must be admitted to be true, yet it is 
extraordinary that slavery in a modified form should be allowed to exist in 
India, and that its existence should not have attracted notice. The manner in 
which girls are bought and sold in marriages is not far removed from the form 
of slavery. The harm which is done by the trade which is carried on in girls 
cannot be easily estimated. Innumerable instances of the sale of girls in 
marriages can be found. Such events do not usually happen in large towns, 
but in villages their occurrence is extremely common. Persons deeply sunk in 
poverty and having grown up daughters to dispose of are always ready to 
sell them to the highest bidder. Cases have frequently happened in which girls 
of the age of ten and twelve years have been sold in marriage to men of 
sixty for a large pecuniary consideration. By sacrificing girls in this way 
fearful evils result. They are deprived of their on’ at an early age, the 
frequently become widows while in the prime of life, and all the evil 
consequences which flow from enforced widowhood follow as a matter of course. 
In conclusion, the Indu Prakdsh advises all patriotic Natives to do their utmost 


to eradicate the evil custom of selling girls in marriage. 


In alluding to the decision given by Mr. Austin, the Magistrate, that the 

two Europeans, Messrs. Fletcher and Thompson, from 

Disposal of a certain case, One of whose shots a Hindu lad was killed at Telicheri 

_ in which a Native was killed on the 11th instant ought not to be prosecuted, 
bya European at Telicheri. ag the death occurred simply through an accident, 
: the Akhbdris Soddgar (76) of the 22nd February ob- 

serves that the above decision was passed on the statements made by the 
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uropean gentlemen before the police. But had a Native sportsman killed a 
ats child, a searching trial would have been held aad he would have 
been punished for gross negligence, The frequent occurrence of deaths of 
Natives at the hands of Europeans and the disregard shown in such cases have 
led the Huropeans to consider'the life of a Native of less importance than that of 


a beast. 

The Gujardti (89) of the 18th February says that recently a European 
soldier shot a Native at Sdtdéra. If the case goes be- 
Is afraid that due punish- fore a European Magistrate the soldier will probably 
ment will not be inflicted on gither escape punishment or will get a trifling sen- 

the European soldier who +056 since the life of a Native i t id 
‘illed » Native at Sétéra. » Bl is not considered 
of more importance than that of a dog ora cat. [The 
Deshi Mitra (85) of the 22nd February, in referring to the murder, sarcastically 
observes that as it was not the fault of the European but that of his gun in 
having gone off without his permission, he should be acquitted. As the gun 


has committed the mistake, it might be hanged if it is thought proper to do so. } 


The Bombay Samdchdr (80) of the 21st February expresses gratitude to Sir 
Frank Souter for dismissing from the service the 
Recommends certain mea- European inspector and the Native policeman who 
sures for the Age synthe were convicted of bringing a false charge against a 
a mune pow’® Parsi liquor-seller, and observes that this case, follow- 
ing 4s it does the case of false accusation of gambling 
brought by another European inspector and some Native policemen against 
eertain respectable Pdrsi gentlemen, raises the presumption that several similar 
false charges have been made by policemen, but unfortunately their false- 
hood has not been proved. In the liquor case mentioned above the discovery of 
the truth was caused by the gross negligence of the accusers; and had ordinar 
care been taken by them, the innocent liquor-seller would have been convicted. 
The Police Commissioner ought therefore to keep a strict supervision over the 
men employed under him. He should set his trustworthy détectives to watch 
their conduct, obtain information from private individuals, and go about the 
town incognito in order to gain personal experience and to instil a wholesome 


fear in his subordinates. 


In a paragraph headed “ The Salvationists at Indore,” the Native Opinton 
(10) of the 18th February gives the orders issued by 
‘Remarks in connection Sir Lepel Griffin, and says:—The orders are worthy 
see > gets tha be of a political officer issuing his fiat in all the glory of 
a lenttontiie oh Uniegs an omnipotent autocrat. The great complaint against 
the rulers of Native States is that they are opposed to 
the introduction of the reign of law into their States and will not submit to the 
slightest constitutional distribution of authority. But is the conduct of our 
political officers such as to inspire any respect for law and offer a model of con- 
stitutional government to the benighted Native rulers? Sir Lepel’s utterance 
is, however, valuable as affording a clue to the attitude which the official hier- 
archy in India have assumed towards the Salvationists, who are their co-religion- 
ists, seeking a propagation of their religion. The Agent for Central India 
evidently disdains simulation which made some of our preservers of the peace 
here conceal their hatred towards the Salvationists for having brought Chris- 
tianity into contempt under the garb of extreme tenderness towards the feeling 
of Indian subjects being outraged by their religion being held up to ridicule. 
Sir Lepel bluntly puts his opposition on the ground of the conduct of the Salva- 
tionists amounting to a degrading burlesque of the religion of the ruling power. 


In alluding to the acquittal of Mr. Rahimbhdi Khénbhdai, the Commissariat 

; | contractor, who was charged at the last criminal 

Beocmmonds thet compen ag vase 3! the args High Court with having used 

sation shou T- a forged document, the Yajddén Parast (115) of the 

seaside sekiimadton! for bis 18th February observes that the accused was pro- 

secuted at the instance of Government, and therefore 

deserves some recompense for the annoyance and inconvenience caused to him by 

the false accusation. The police ougat to exert themselves to detect the person 
or persons who committed the fraud in order to ruin the innocent accused. 
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" ‘Legislation.—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 
The Mahrdtia (2) of the 18th February observes :—The Native Magistrates’ 
Jurisdiction Bill contains very radical changes. By 
Is not satisfied with the long and uninterrupted enjoyment the ollie 
contemplated change in the one ° 
Criminal Procedure Gode for British subjects have come to look upon the exemp- 
the removal of certain dis- tion enjoyed by them from the jurisdiction of Native 
abilities attaching to Native Magistrates as their birth-right, and it is no wonder 
Magistrates. that they should oppose it most strongly. That the 
effectual and impartial administration of justice requires the removal of both 
the qualifications retained in the present bill that the Magistrate must be a » 
Justice of the Peace and a Magistrate of the first class, no truth-loving and 
candid mancan deny. The first qualification that the Magistrate must be a 
Justice of the Peace ought dt least to be removed. We fail to see the cogency 
of the reasons brought forward for keeping these qualifications on the statute 
book. No one can deny that the occasions which eall forth the exercise of the 
jurisdiction in question are exceptionally rare. Is it a fair reason that simply 
because such cases are rare Native Magistrates generally should have no 
wer to try such cases? We are unable to see any reasonable connection 
tween the two. Are there not other exceptionally rare cases over which a 
Native Magistrate exercises jurisdiction? If then the Native Magistrate .is 
held competent to try and sometimes to try finally such cases, why not allow 
him to try cases in which the offender is a European British subject? Does it 
make any difference in the offence simply because it is committed by a white 
man? If the object of the bill is to abolish at once and completely every 
judicial disqualification which is based merely on race distinctions, is the object 
gained by refusing such powers to Native Magistrates generally ? The other 
reason which is put forward for retaining the qualifications is that such cases 
are exceptionally troublesome and difficult. Granting that the cases are really 
so, where is the necessity that the Magistrate should be a Justice of the Peace. 
Is not the very fact of his bolding first class powers a sufficient guarantee for 
the effectual and impartial administration of justice? Again why should First 
Class Magistrates alone be thought fit to exercise the jurisdiction? The 
exercise of the powers must be om to depend upon personal fitness and not — 
on race or service distinctions. By thus confining the jurisdiction Government 
to a certain extent will hinder the administration of justice. If Government 
is not willing to grant power for trying the offences generally, it should at 
least grant the powers of committal to all Magistrates. The question is of 
comparatively little importance on this side of India, but it is not so in the 
other Presidencies. In Madras and elsewhere there are European settle- 
ments, and the limited exercise of the jurisdiction is greatly calculated to 
clog the progress of preliminary enquiries. Local investigation is of much 
importance in criminal cases, and unless such investigation is speedy and 
prompt it is of little use. In our opinion the bill is a compromise. On the one ~ 
hand it tries to soothe the Native public by extending a little the jurisdiction of 
Native Magistrates over European British subjects, while on the other it is 
careful not to offend the small but powerful section of Europeans. That the 
bill fails to satisfy the legitimate demands of the Native public no one ¢an 
ever doubt, and the anomaly which has been a source of standing complaint to 
the Natives of India has not been altogether removed. The Natives of India 
ghall have to fight again and very hard for the removal of this anomalous state 
of circumstances, and we are sure that our public men will not stop here and 
accept the bill as a final settlement of this vexed question. There is a general 
consensus of official opinion in favour of the change. But the non-official 
Opinion is strongly opposed to it. It is certainly not strange that the official 
Opinion is in favour of the change. Government officials see the real difficulty 
and are anxious to have it remedied. Can anything be more silly or ridiculous . 
than the remark of the London Times that the result of the change will be to 
drive English capital and English planters out of the mofussil ? That the removal 
of an admitted anomaly should lead to such a crisisis simply absurd. To 
think so is an ‘insult to the good sense and patriotism of the persons who are 
~ atthe head of our Government. Are they not equally anxious with the Times 
to protect the rights of a class to which they themselves belong? It is said 
that the bill is likely to cause injustice to Europeans in the mofussil. The 
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law has woule-eanple ovisions against the miscarriage of poeten, and to argue 
that such a bill will cause injustice indicates want of knowledge on the 
rt of those who make the assertion. The other argument is that it isa 
personal law and like all other personal laws enforced in India it should be 
rotected scrupulously. To speak of a personal law in criminal cases is 
simply absurd. For an effectual and impartial administration of justice all 
men, whatever race they may belong to, must be made amenable to the same 
laws. . 
The Nattre Opinion (10) of the 18th February, in writing on the Native 
; Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, says:—We had hopes 
Is not satisfied pa a that Chapter VII. of the old Criminal Procedure Code 
ng creams would be done away with; but to the standing dis- 
wee | grace of the professed character for impartiality of 
Jegislation the same provisions have been re-enacted in Chapter XXXIII. of 
the new Code of Criminal Procedure. It seems, however, that the eyes of the 
Indian Legislature have been partially opened and that they now see the in- 
convenience of such provisions. We say inconvenience, for they do not yet 
see the injustice and race partiality that underlie these provisions. We 
do not want half measures. Mr. I[lbert distinctly says that the special pro- 
visions of Act No. X. of 1872 were the result of a compromise and that 
the law is to be finally settled. But the way in which he wishes to amend 
the Act would also seem to be a compromise. These special provisions should 
be entirely done away with. We confess our utter inability to find out 
the reasons which have led to this invidious distinction. We do not think 
that want of competent knowledge of English was one of the reasons, for 
even Europeans, when they are not Magistrates of the first class and 
Justices of the Peace, are not competent to try them. Want of experience 
in judicial matters on the 'part of the junior members of the Covenanted Civil 
Service is not the reason of this special procedure. For if junior Civilians are 
not considered fit to exercise criminal jurisdiction over men of their own race, 
how can they be entrusted with the power of trying men who are avowedly 
strangers, of whose customs, habits and modes of lite they are totally ignorant, 
and with whose vernacular they possess imperfect acquaintance? Then either 
this was not the reason or Government utterly disregarded the Natives 
and did not at all care how justice is administered in their case. Now if it be 
pretended that Natives, though possessed of competent knowledge of English 
and great experience in judicial natters, and though otherwise competent to 
try them, might not administer justice impartially in the case of European 
British subjects, we say, and with pride too, that Native Judges have asa rule 
given no ground for any such misgiving. Granting for argument’s sake that 
Natives may be partial, are not English Judges open to the same charge? 
Natives have not been invested with jurisdiction over Kuropean British subjects, 
and any forecast as to how they would use the power could not but be mere 
surmise. What was it then that induced the Legislature to enact these special 


provisions ? Might it not be said thatthe Legislature in so doing encouraged | 


arace distinction and further discovered a want of confidence in the compe- 
tency of the Civilian Magistrates ? Thisisthe more apparent as the Judges and 
Magistrates who have in fact jurisdiction over European British subjects cannot 
award the same amount of punishment to European British subjects as they 
can to Natives only, We trust Government will take this opportunity to 
bring about the total abolition of this special procedure and this invidious dis- 
tinction. All men are equal in the eye of the law. All Judges and Magistrates 
should have equal jurisdiction over European British subjects as well as Natives 
and to the same extent. If Englishmen value their liberty, we also value our 
liberty. If Englishmen fear that Native Judges will not impartially administer 
Justice to European British subjects, we also fear that they will not do so in our 
case. What has become of the solemn pledge given by the Queen to the Natives 
of this country that justice will be impartially administered to them? We had 
already thought that this anomaly in the judicial system of India would cer- 
tainly attract the attention of the present Government. But weare sorry to see 
_ that the measure of the remedy that is about to be applied falls short of what 
it Ought really tv be. Under the circumstances under which both England and 
dia are advancing in civilization, we think it will be impossible to stop at 
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the point indicated by Mr. Ilbert. There must, now or at some date not far 
distant, take place a thorough reform in this particular, and we think Govern- 
ment cannot well stop until they have put the two races on a footing of perfect 
equality in this as well as in other respects. | 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 18th February says:—It is instructive to 
gee that while the Anglo-Indian papers generally have 
Approves of be = erat raised a sentimental cry against the proposed amend- 
 geunoas "= ment of the Criminal Procedure Code, the Native 
papers have discussed the subject in a thoroughly 
practical manner. There is common sense and logic on one side and mere 
feeling on the other. The time has gone by when race distinction can prove 
an effectual barrier to the recognition of individual worth. Indeed, the 
amendment now proposed by Mr. Ilbert might have been enacted ten years 
ago, when the then Viceroy, Sir George Campbell, Sir Richard Temple, the 
Commander-in-Chief and Sir Barrow Ellis, were in: favour of it. But a packed 
majority, the advocates of race distinction, carried the day. The same tactics 
are tried again, but this time they will not succeed. If the Native Magis- 
trate is competent to judge one criminal, he is equally competent to judge 
another. There may be degrees of crime; but there should be no such thing 
as caste distinction among criminals. If the European culprit refuses to be 
tried by the Native Magistrate, the Brdhman or Khshatriya may claim to be 
tried by a Magistrate of his own caste. Nay, the twice-born Brahman ma 
refuse to be tried by the European whom he looks down upon as a mlenchh ! 
English law is not meant to truckle to this stupid vanity. ‘The European has 
to fear nothing from the Native Magistrate. If the latter deals harshly with 
the European, there is power enough in the hands of Government to visit him 
with displeasure. But why argue with those who have no arguments to 
advance? The unholy sentiment which finds expression in phrases like ‘ pride 


of birth’ and ‘ magnificent superiority of race’ is not worthy even of a passing 
thought. : 


With reference to Mr. Ilbert’s bill to extend the jurisdiction of Native 
Magistrates of a certain rank over Europeans, the 
Dnydnodayd (7) of the 22nd February says :—It seems 
to us just, and now that it has been proposed we hope 
it may be enacted. Nevertheless we think that it is not opportune, for it will 
stir up bad race feeling at a time when it should be minimized. However 
such things are not altogether in the hands of Government. Mr. Gupta sent his 
application and Government had to give an answer, and the answer seems to 
us right. No other answer could have been given. 


Approves of the Native 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


The Shivdji (57) of the 16th February, in commenting upon the Native 
initia — Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, says that many instances 
Mesteisakad! Jurigdiction Bill, !2”e occurred where European culprits have escaped 
scot-free through the partiality of European Judges. 
The present bill has been framed with a view to put European and Native 
Magistrates on a footing of equality. It might be urged that if Native Magis- 
trates and Judges are invested with power to try European criminals, there is 
considerable chance of the latter suffering injustice. But this argument is 
really of not much value. The highest posts in India are held by Europeans, 
and it is therefore very unlikely that any Native Judge would dare to treat a 
European criminal unjustly. There is more likelihood of Native Judges deal- 
ing leniently with European culprits than Judges of their own nationality. 
For this reason it is undesirable to keep a distinction between Native and 
Kuropean Magistrates. When a Eur pean is found doing injury to Natives, 
he should be tried by a jury composed of Natives with the help of a Magis- 
trate, and the decision of this budy should be final. If this plan is followed, 
then only is there chance of perfect justice being done to Europeans. The 
Shivdji trusts that Government will carefully consider this suggestion. 


The Rdst Goftdér (103) of the 18th February observes that those European 
Ae i aa ae British subjects in India who oppose the Native 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill do not claim the right 
of exemption from trial by a Native Magistrate on 
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any reasonable and justifiable grounds, but simply on the ground ofa difference 
‘» the colour of skin. It is the boast of British rule in India that it has con- 
ceded to the Natives the same liberty and rights as are enjoyed by Englishmen, 
and both are equal in the eye of the law. ©The opponents of the bill disavow 
this constitutional excellence of the British law by claiming the exemption on 
a lame excuse. They donot say that the Native Magistrates are dishonest and 

artial or otherwise incompetent to discharge their duties. It is strange that 
objection should be taken to the jurisdiction being conferred on Natives highly 
educated in England, who are loyal, honest a experienced, and who enjoy 
the confidence of Government. How can it be allowed under the just Britis 
rule that there should be one law for Europeans and another for Natives? 
If the European British subjects residing ‘in the mofussil have a right to be 
exempted from the jurisdiction of Native Magistrates of the mofussil, why should 
the Europeans at the Presidency towns be tried by Native Magistrates? And 
why should the Native Judges of the High Court be allowed jurisdiction over 
Europeans? If these things are to be done away with, why should not 
Europeans be exempted from the control of the laws of the country? This sort 
of reasoning leads in the end to absurdities. [The Samsher Bdhddur (104) of 
the 16th, the Yajddn Parast (115) and the Gujardti (89) of the 18th, the Ahmed- 
abad Samdchdr (75) of the 21st, the Hitechhu (71) of Ahmedabad of the 22nd, 
the Bombay Samdchdr (80) of the 23rd and the Bombay Punch (79) of the 24th 
February express somewhat similar sentiments. } 


The Bombay Chronicle (69) of the 18th February observes that the discus- 
ae as . sion on the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill 
a continues to wax warm. Without much reason but 
with a great deal of self-assertion Kuropeans go on 
declaiming against the bill, while Natives with all the force of argument 
and just reasoning support the measure. The opponents of the bill have asa 
last resort fallen upon the plea of Sir James Stephen, the so-called propriety 
of personal laws. Without holding this plea as tenable or valid, it may be 
stated that the bill is itself of the nature of a personal law for the convenience 
of Europeans. The measure does not seek to subject Europeans to the ordinary 
jurisdiction of all Native Magistrates in the manner that all Natives are subject 
to it. It only makes provision for bringing Europeans under the jurisdiction 
of some of the Native Magistrates, who are in every way fit and qualified and 
specially empowered and appointed for the work. The bill therefore curtails 
the privilege of Europeans living under personal laws to only a slight 
degree. All laws must be modified in accordance with the progress of time 
and change of circumstances. The so-called personal laws in favour of the 
Hindus, Mahomedans and other oriental people have been changed and now 
Europeans ought to submit to a like operation. |The Kaisar-i-Hind (95) of the 
same date and the Bombay Samdchér (80) of the 19th February express simi- 
lar sentiments. | 


The Bombay Chronicle (69) of ~~ rag" 2 Re # is glad that ~ consensus of 

: .., the views of the leading administrators and officers con- 

OR a3 } oy Aval Magic sulted by the Governor General in Council in regard to 
trates’ Jurisdiction Bill isin the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill preponderates 
favour of the proposals of in favour of the proposals of the Government. Sir James 
Government. Fergusson and Mr. Grant Duff, Sir Frederick Roberts, 
Sir Charles Aitchison, Sir Alfred Lyall, the Commissioners of British Burmah 
and the Central Provinces, the Resident at Hyderabad and several others like 
them are in favour of the bill. Sir Frederick says in his usual candid, 
common-sense, practical way that it is hard to see how in equity any difference 
can be made in the position and power of British and Native Covenanted 


Civilians. The-Governor of Madras describes the actual state of things and 


advises how to act under the circumstances, and his advice ought to be followed. 

He says that the question having been raised, there is some fear that bad blood 

may be the result of attem ting to settle it, but it is not safe to stop now. 

The Native Covénanted Civilian must be treated in every respect as on an 

* equality with his European colleague. [The Rdst Goftdr (103) of the same date 
expresses similar sentiments. | 
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Education. 


The Lok Mttrd (72) of the 18th February says that a measure has beer 
q proposed for granting to the University of Bombay 

Approves of the Bill for - the power of conferring honorary degrees. The Uni- 
a, air a, tha Aderet, versity of Calcutta already possesses that power, and 
aon d there is no reason why the sister Universities should 

not be invested with a similar privilege. The Bomba 

University is a deservedly popular institution, and degrees are highly ree ts f 
as it has maintained a high standard of qualification. The proposed boon will 
add considerable attractions toa learned career, and will be sincerely wel- 
comed. There are men in Bombay whose eminent services to the cause of 
learning ought to be appropriately rewarded by high honorary degrees. The 
Bill introduced into the Supreme Legislative Council to empower the 
University to confer honorary degrees Tespeves therefore to be hailed with 
satisfaction. , 


In alluding to the recent annual public’exhibition of the Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai 
| | School of Industry and Arts, the Bombay Samdchér 
Remarks upon the working (80) of the 23rd February observes that considering 
of the Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai the i th of t; ie Seattitinn thee bh . : 
School of Industry and Arts. gth of time the institution has been in existence 
the specimens of the work of the students exhibited 
on the occasion were not so striking as might have been expected. It is how- 
ever gratifying that about three successful students have every year left the 
institution in order to set up in some profession or other. Recently there has 
been a change of teachers, and it is to be hoped that better results will be secured 
hereafter. Mr. Griffiths gives the merit of introducing the art of pottery to Mr. 
Terry, but this has been done'at several annual exhibitions before this. It is 
however surprising that not a single student has set himself up independently 
after obtaining proficiency in this art. It is said that the students are not 
employed on any other branch of this art than that of drawing figures on the 
pots; they are not taught to make different kinds of articles and to put glaze 
onthem. If this report be true, the authorities concerned ought to remove 


the shortcoming. With reference to the absence of the masterpieces of art for 
the instruction of the students pointed out by Mr. Griffiths, the Samdchdr 
hopes that His Excellency the Governor will make due provision for them. 


Municipalitees. 


In noticing the memorial of the Bombay Branch of the East India Associa- 
tion to the Local Government proposing certain 
Disapproves of thedemand amendments in the Municipal Acts for the city of 
made in the memorial from Bombay, the Bombay Chronicle (69) of the 18th 
the Bombay Branch of the Feb . : 
East India Association that February observes that the demand made in the me- 
Government should cease no- morial that the Government should cease nominatin 
minating evena small frac- eyen a small fraction of the members of the Municipa 
tion of the members of the (Corporation is based neither on good taste, nor sound 
municipality of the city of h . £ the c; , 
Bombay. sense, nor the requirements of the city, nor the circum- 
stances of the local population. Government are large 
rate-payers and the representatives of important imperial and general interests 
of the whole country in this city, and ought therefore to have a voice in its 
municipal management. ‘The demand is evidently based on an entire misconcep- 
tion of the views of the Government of Lord Ripon.  Self-government does not 


certainly abolish local Governments. 
Native States. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 19th February, in an article headed “ The 

Pi eae Gondal Administration,” says:—The Government of 

, SOMO Tea KS sus. Bombay are having a very busy and at the same time 

rege te — ter time of it. All the Native States in Kathié- 

war may not be as bad as some of them at any rate 

are represented to be, and there may be exaggerations in the accounts of 

oppression that it has been usual of late to hear. But the deplorable state of 

things in Cambay and the cruel massacre in Junégad point to a lesson the other 

way, and every account of mal-administration which may now come before public 
notice ought to be enquired into, lest misrule allowed to go scot-free may ri 

into mischiefs of a more serious kind. It ought to be more a source of patistao- 
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tion than of disappointment that people in Kathidwdr are learning to speak out. 
Public opinion is appre ¥ being formed, and it would be highly injudicious 
were the Government of Bombay to turn a deaf ear to the complaints made to 
them against any officials in Kdéthidwdér. The policy of letting things alone till 
an evil assumes a very serious aspect has in more than one case proved mis- 
chievous. The Deccan ryots attracted the attention of Government only when they 
b2camie desporate and began to cut the throat of the Maérwdéri. We hope Govern- 
ment will not allow things to take the same course in Kathidwdr. Not that every- 
one having a grievance, however petty, ought to beheardand the official or officials 
complained against ps upon trial on the bare statements of the party complaining, © 
but where a class of persons come out and allege specific acts of tyranny and 
corruption against certain officers, Government should not shirk a searching 
enquiry. And that is just the nature of the complaint which certain persons 
have been making against certain servants of the Gondal State. It is undeni- 
able that these persons have taken upon themselves.the responsibility of proving 
certain charges against the said servants. But the Political Officers represent. 
ing the British Government in Gondal have made such a mess of the matter, 
that these complainants have rightly or wrongly come to be looked upon as 
public martyrs. They seek redress at the hands of the Bombay Secretariat and 
quote chapter and verse to substantiate their allegation that some persons have 
been maltreated in Gondal without being heard or regularly tried for doing 
acts distasteful to the local officers. Thus the case is made to appear very 
serious. The documents they have put in evidence seem to lead to that 
conclusion, and the persistency with which the complaints are repeated is a 
striking proof that a careful enquiry is needed. At any rate the officials 
complained against and the parties complaining ought to be brought face to 
face and be given an opportunity of proving which side of the story is true,. 
At present we have only one side of the story, and according to it a certain 
person by name Ddmodar Manji applied to Colonel Barton that *‘an enquiry 
might be held into certain charges” which the petitioner preferred against cer- 
tain Officials of the Gondal State. He was referred to the Joint Administrators, 
to whom a petition was thereupon presented “‘ giving the details of the charges 
made by him against the said officials and of the evidence, oral and documentary, 
by which the said charges could be proved.” The Joint Administrators referred 
the petitioner to the Court of the Magistrate having jurisdiction. A complaint 
was filed before the Magistrate, but the Joint Administrators the next day intie. 
mated to the petitioner that before sanctioning the prosecution of the officials 
they (the Joint Administrators) must be satisfied that the petitioner was a man 
of good character, that he acted bond fide, and so on. Some of the conditions 
imposed upon him were not agreed to by the petitioner, but the Joint Adminis- 
trators adhered to them. We may state here that sofar the Joint Administra. 
tors were within their rights. They were right in demanding proofs from the 
petitioner that he was a man of substance and good character, not a mere hireling 
of some one set up to malign, if not ruin, the officials concerned. Government 
would be difficult if the persons governing were at the mercy of every man. 
But what follows does notfavour the attitude of the Joint Administrators. When 
they adhered to their conditions the petitioner applied again to Colonel Barton, 
who referred him once more to the Joint Administrators, That was done and 
then a hearing was granted. The petitioner with his counsel attended the hear- 
ing, but after a partial enquiry he was informed that he had failed to make out 
a prima facie case. The petitioner had given a list of the witnesses he wished 
to be examined, but none of them he urges were examined. The petitioner 
brought this to the notice of the Political Agent, but he refused to interfere, 
And the matter now comes before the Government of Bombay. The petition 
first submitted to that Government is dated 28rd November last, and contains 
the facts of which we have given a summary here, The second petition is 
dated 11th ultimo, and presses the prayer of the Jast on the notice of the 
Government on the ground that the Gondal officials have brought into dif- 
ficulty some of those who were prepared to substantiate the allegations of 
the petitioner.’ A list of the names of these persons is given. In fact the peti- 
tioner urges his case in all its details, and it is difficult to say that he has been 
fairly dealt with by the Joint Administrators. When they proceeded to a hearing 
of the case they ought to have made the hearing complete, examined the wit- 
nesses, and brought matters to some definite end, That course ought to have been 


adopted in fairness not only to the parties complaining but to the parties com- 
plained against. . And if they had taken care to do that and then expressed their 
opinion im favour of the aspersed officials, there would have remainéd no room 
for cavil. But the adoption of the opposite course has not only left matters 
where they were. before the enquiry, but has afforded a fresh stonda of complaint 
to the parties considering themselves aggrieved. The aspersed officials 
themselves have been probably prejudiced by the procedure of the Joint Admi- 
njstrators. People not unreasonably suspect that the Joint Administrators have 
abstained from a full enquiry because they thought that to go further was not 
safe. The suspicion may be baseless. But nevertheless the course adopted by 
the Administrators 1s calculated to give rise to it. We should think that these 
suspicions ought to be proved groundless, aud the only way to do it is to hear 
what both the parties have to say. The Government of Bombay need hardly 
be told that a summary rejection of the petitions placed before them would be 
unfair to the petitioners and the officials petitioned against. 


The Gujardtt (89) of the 18th February gives instances’ of the mis- 
management and oppression of the Gondal admi- 


PB geen yeotod 2 nag nistration:—(1) Kanbi Lakhmidd4s Premji of Mérad 


the Gondal State. was forced by Miya Ismiel to prefer a false charge 
acainst a certain official of the State. When Lakh- 
midds complained to Colonel Barton that he was subjected to ill-treatment in 
order to compel him to make the accusation, the Colonel called upon Major Nutt 
for explanation. Bawa Miya represented to the latter officer that the complaint 
about the ill-treatment was not made by Lakhmidis Lakhmidds however hopes 
that the Political Agent will enquire into the matter. (2) Bawa Miya com- 
pelled Dahaya Purshottam of Dhordji to sell his house for a trifling sum in order 
to make certain conveniences to Miya A’damji. (3) Bdwa Miya has unjustly 
reduced the rank of Karsanji Vachhrdj, the Vahivdtddr of Upleta, and com- 
pelled his son to resign the post he held. (4) .Jagjivan Makan and Shirdj 
Jivr4j, the Muktiars, have been without due cause prohibited from practising in the 
courts of the Gondal State, and have not been informed of the reasons for 
which they have received this punishment. (5) Ravji Jhaverchand was sen- 
tenced to eighteen nonths’ imprisonment, but was not given a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the trial for which he applied. (6) A misunderstanding arose 
between Jetha Kachra, the manager of the largest shareholder of the village of 
Ganod, and Shirastedér Bawa Miya, and consequently Major Nutt has without 
good reason ordered that Jetha should not be allowed to transact business in 
any courts of the State ; the unfortunate manager is not- allowed a copy of the 
epee +s held in his case. Major Nutt does not work independently. He is 
ed by Bawa Miya. ~ 
The Gujardti (89) of the 18th February observes that the letter from Mr. 
Hart, the Private Secretary to the Governor, which has 
Criticises the letter from been published in both the local English dailies, gives 


the Private Secretary to His atmos 
Seccileney the Gonirace. re. the Maiya affair av appearance different from the 


lating to the Maiya affair in truth, probably for the reason that the letter is based 
Jundgad. upon the report received from the Political Agent of 

Kathidwar. Mr. Hart appears to say that the steps 
taken by the Jundgad State in this matter are not in the main mistaken, but 
who will believe this? Perhaps it is an old custom of the State to cut and carry 
off the heads of the outlaws killed in order to show them to the Nawab, but is it 
right to do this now-a-days? Certainly not. It appears that all reports are 
based upon the information furnished by the Political Agent, and are therefore 
made in defence of the State. Mr. Hart says in the letter that there are Makrdnis 
in the Jundgad levies, but there are none. A wrong version is given to the 
paragraph about Jundgad which appearedinthe Gujardti of the 21st January. The 
correspondent who wrote the or meant to say that a panic had occurred 
in Verdval and the surrounding villages on account of the Maiyds having gone 
into outlawry, ag is usual in such cases; but Mr. Hart has written in such a 
manner as to. lead to the inference that the outlaws committed plunder. A 
correspondent signing himself ‘‘ A Gujarati ’’ has however contradicted the latter 
statement in the Bombay Gazette of Wednesday last. ‘I'he Maiyds were encamp- 
ed on the Kanda hill fora month and four days, but they did not injure a 
single person, nor did they threaten anybody; and it was not proper to 
accuse them of committing plunder. Their object was simply to obtain redress 


of their grievances, and no evidence is forthcoming to show that they intended 
to commit pillage. Legally however the Maiyd4s were wrong and had taken a 
wrong course, but they did not commit a wrong act—an offence. Under these 
circumstances what defence can Jundgad make of their massacre P . 


A correspondent of the Gujard‘t (89) of the 18th February states that the 

| __ widows of the Maiydés who were massacred by the 

Gives some cr ig ° eer Jundgad levies repaired in a body to Colonel Watson's 
oie Jedi State. camp and there publicly stated that while the 
: Maiy4s were talking with the Chdran about sur- 
rendering, the levies came up the hill and fired upon them. The Maiyds 
thereupon warned the police to desist from firing as they were talking 
about making peace, but nobody listened to what they said. If the deceased had 
not been deprived of their rights they would not have become outlaws. They 
never taboabed to injure nor did they injure anybody. The writer then states 
that the Jundgad police mainly consists of Arabs and ‘Mahomedans, who believe 
in the fanatic Allah, and they took revenge on the Hindus in the Kanada hill 
massacre Only as the fanatic Mahomed had done before. They spat on the 
corpses of the massacred Maiyds and mutilated them. A Maiya says that they 
murdered Maiyas Walo, Mitho and Chhoto, who were wounded, by order of a 
Jamadér. They cut off the heads of fifteen leaders of the Maiy4s and took those 
heads away in a cart. Altogether they took away three cartfuls of the dis- 
severed heads of the Miyds, and the sepoys kicked them. During the incumbency 
of Mr. Sdlehindi many girdsias have been killed. The English papers have 
reported that 71 Maiyds were killed, but the actual number of the missing is 81. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 18th February says :—Last week’s accounts 
from Jundgad do very little to exonerate the sibandi 
Disapproves of the conduct goldiers. The Maiyds may have been at fault, though 
ofthe Jundgad State inthe more harmless people are not to be found in Kathia- 
matter of the slaughter of ‘ ' é' 
the Maiyés, war in ordinary relations. The Maiyds, Mayands and 
other clans have gone into voluntary exile owing to 
differences with their Chiefs. And though it is a point of honour with them to 
give as much trouble to the States as they can, they never raise their hands 
against the weak and the inoffensive. In this particular instance it is obvious 
that the Jundgad Darbdr has behaved far worse than the poor Maiyds would have 
ever acted towards it under similar circumstances. What the authorities have 
to decide is whether the sibandi of the State did not shoot the Maiyds down 
as sheep, and whether.they did not treat the dead bodies ina revolting manner 
afterwards. It is no excuse to say that this fearful tragedy was enacted, 
because it is a custom of the country to do so. There was a time when people 
used to say that one had to dig only to the depth of a foot in certain parts of 
Kathidw4r to find recently buried victims of intrigue. But it does not follow, 
therefore, that obnoxious people should be thus disposed of in the present 
times. 


With reference to the slaughter of the Maiyds, the Subodh Patrika (11) of 


the 18th February says :—The news is horrid enough, 


Says that the enquiry into i , 
the Se Ls fe agen ssh, lave and it is to be hoped that the perpetrators of this cold- 


Maiyés should be conducted blooded deed will be brought to prompt and adequate 
by @ commission composed Justice. What, however, is it that has rendered such 
of a European auda Native an occurrence possible in these times of peace and 


Judicial Officer selected 
from British territory and 
not by the Political Agent. 


under the very shadow of the British Government, the 


though it may seem to assert it, we do believe it is the 
demoralising influence of the policy of that Government in two important 
respects on the Native States that must ultimately account for the tragedy, and 
the terrible catastrophe will not have occurred in vain if it should be the means 
of drawing the attention of Government and the public to the root of the evil. 
The first’ of the two respects referred to is the all-pervading spirit of its fiscal 
policy. In every direction means is sought to replenish the treasury and to 
-Incfease the levy of taxation on the people. Native States adopt these methods 
and begin to survey and assess lands, resume indms, and levy taxes not thought 
of before in imitation of the paramount power. The second respect is centra- 


guardian of the Roman peace in India? Strange 
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‘zed authority and government of paper through the exclusive official hierarchy. 
4 is an saat t ioalk of this sdtend that the local official is virtually the absolute 
arbiter of facts, A whole village may feel or be conscious of the occurrence 
of an evil or @ grievance, but if the local official denies its existence there is an 
end of the matter. Thus results the omnipotence of that dignitary from which 
the people have to bear so much and against which there is at present no 
counterpoise, 4nd it is because Lord Ripon’s policy of local self-government is 
calculated to raise up such a counterpoise that we value it so much more than 
we should otherwise do. Under the genuine Native Government 4 ruler may 
deal despotically with individual men or particular places, but no unpopular 
measute could effectually be forced on every man and into every corner—the 
local influences would be too strong to permit of it. Under the European system 
all this is changed, and the Resident or the Political Agent or Superintendent 
becomes like our local official the arbiter of ultimate facts and therefore of the 
fates of men and States. The lesson is not lost on the shrewd men of the 
Native States. The absolute authority of this official can be easily seen in the 
case mentioned above from the facts (1) that the amount of the disputed cess 
expected to be levied was only Rs, 1,000 a yeat throughout the whole State of 
Jundgad; (2) the cases of the Maiyds of Jundgad never went to tle Secretary of 
State, only that of the Jaitpur Maiyds did, but it was different and should not 
have been, as it was, applied to the Maiyds of Junégad ; (3) when pressed hard the 
Jundgad Maiyds offered to give up a portion of their lands in payment of the 
unjust cess, but their offer was declined; (4) the Government refused to give 
them a copy of the Secretary of State’s decision which they sought to apply to 
their case!!! Indeed the absoluteness of this official’s power is so palpable that a 
young Native Chief in the south, who has not yet attained to power but who has 
been mixing .with the higher officials, is reported to have remarked that if the 
siheb were kept satisfied one might commit even murder with impunity in a 
Native State. This report even if not well founded is sufficient to show the 
nature of the situation we have here tried to indicate. Thus the presence of a 
local counterpoise to official influence is no less wanted in Native than in British 
territory. We are glad to know that enlightened Mahdrdja Saydjirdo Géikwdd 
of Baroda, who represents the second paramount power in Gujarat and K4thid- 
war, has resolved to introduce local self-government in his State, and we hope his 
example will prove contagious. Such an effort will find less obstacle in Native 
than in British territory, where the ancient village system has been nearly rooted 
out and decentralization has to be newly les Reverting to the case of the 
unfortunate Maiyds, we think the enquiry into it ought to be made by a com- 
mission composed of European and Native Judicial Officers from British territo 
and not by the Political Agent of Kathidwdr or any of his subordinates for 
many evident reasons. 


The Indu Prakash (9) of the 19th February says :—What are we to say of 
the official canscience which looks so placidly upon 
_Some remarks in connec- the doings of the Jundgad Darbir? The heads of the 
ae with the massacre of massacred were cut from the trunks for the delecta- 
iyas by the soldiers of the ,. ; : ; 
Junagad Darbér. tion of. the Chief, and were brought in carts to the city 
instead of being allowed to be buried, and this heart- 
less scene is justified on the gound that it is customary in Jundgad to carry the 
heads of the slain for identification. Well, that is a very easy way of explain- 
ing away acts which are evidently barbarous. The same process of reasoning 
might lead the senseless members of the Jundgad Darbar to argue that the 
Maiyds were slain according to well-known custom prevalent from old times in 
the State. Such heartless scenes are intolerable, and it is a pity that Sir 
James Fergusson is easily satisfied-with the lame excuses of its conduct given 
by the Jundégad Darbér. Not only does His Excellency seem to be satisfied, 
but the excuses are immediately communicated to the public through the papers as 
if the public conscience is equally plastic. The British Government ought not for 
one moment to compromise itself by allowing the Jundgad Darbar to justify heart- 
lessness of such atrocious character in the name ofancient customs. The Darbar 
is very particular in respecting the custom as to the severing of the heads of the 
slain from the trunks, but not so when the rights of a class of persons respected 
fur a long period and ripened into customary and vested rights are intended to 
be trampled under foot. What are we to say of a Darbdér which scrupulously 
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to de; customs and sets aside those that both God and man ought 
to respect? ‘The Jundgad Darbdr ought to be ashamed of talking so glibly of 
customs when it has proved false to one of them. Unfortunately the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay has an interest in holding that the Darbér is right. The 
Government assisted the confiscation polic of the Darbdr by deciding against 
the Maiyés. It is this perhaps which has withheld the Government from 
visiting the Darbér with a sense of its displeasure. But the public voice 
slumbers not, vox popula est vow der. 


The Samsher Bahdédur (104) of the 16th February observes that Sélehindi 
a ae ae has shown his power by the massacre of 70 Maiyds. 
ofthe Maiyés at Jundgad, Lhe Jundgad police exercised great oppression in 
butchering the innocent Maiyds. Is there nobody to 
call the State authorities to account? The Political Agent does not mind it, 
and his Assistant, Major Scott, makes exaggerated reports. Why does not the 
Bombay Government move in the matter? When the Nawab of Jundgad 
greatly oppressed the Maiyds, burdened them with unbearable taxes, and took 
every means to torment them, respectable Maiya girdsids collected in a body 
in the village of Medarda. The Political Agent himself acknowledges that 
they were neither plunderers nor highwaymen. But the endeavour made by 
the Jundgad State to misrepresent matters and give the gathering the shape of 
mutiny or riot is unjustifiable. Itis the policy of the Jundgad State to oppress 
the people and to ruin those who stand up for their rights. The nemesis of 
the sins of the State officials is sure to overtake them. The Jundgad police has 
earned ignominy by butchering the Maiyds. The people believe that the Poli- 
tical Agent has made a one-sided report to the Bombay Government by relying 
on the statements of the State officials. The Maiyds have not succeeded in their 
object as they were uncivilized and unable to meet the intrigues of the schem- 
ing officials of the Jundgad State. The Bombay Government has been misled 
by the splendour of the Jundgad State, but will not the Government of Lord 
Ripon do anything in the matter? The Hitechhu (71) of Ahmedabad of the 
22nd February condemns the conduct of .the Jundgad police in cutting off and 
carrying the heads of several dead bodies of the Maiyds as trophies to Jundgad. 
It says that other subjects of Kdthidwdr do not think that the officials of the 
Jundgad State will be duly punished, for they have a close connection with 
the Political Agency. Stillit remains to be seen what the Bombay Government 
does in connection with this terrible event. Lord Ripon should have the most 
searching enquiries made into the conduct of those who have thus mercilessly 
oppressed the destitute Maiyds and slainthem. It is necessary in the public in- 
terests that if the Jundgad State be really found blameable it should undoubtedly 
be punished. 


The Samsher Bahddur (104) of the 16th February says that the Political 
Sava that the Political ASent is justified in inspecting the treasury of the 
Pa. justified in inspect. Morvi Darbér’when the T’hdkor is prepariug to go on 
ing the Morvi State treasury tour to England. Young and inexperienced Rijds 
before sanctioning freshex- undertake works which exhaust their treasury and 
teeny ag - a Thékor’s sfterwards become involved in debt. The Thakor of 
=P Wadhwéan has exhausted his treasury in his fancy for 
building large palaces. Foundations have been filled up but the palaces have 
remained unfinished. He is thinking of procuring money for the prosecution 
of the work, The paramount power is justified in examining the treasury of 
the Thakor of Morvi when he is contemplating a costly tour. The treasury con- 
tained nearly eighteen likhs of rupees when the Morvi State was made over 
by the British authorities to the present Thakor. It is proper therefore that 
the Political Agent should know what amount has been spent out of that sum 
before sanctioning fresh expenditure. . It cannot be understood what benefits 
would accrue to the people of Morvi by this tour. Would it not be better to 
utilize the money for the welfare of the State than spend it in this way ? 


' G. W. KURKARAY, 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
8rd March 1883. 
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Bombay police : Suggestions for the detection of bad characters in the ... 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


The Saddharm Dip (51) for the month of A’shwin (October-November 1884) oe 
| ~.:..,. but received on the 5th February last, in an article a 
ats ow ao © headed “The Loyalty and Strength of the People of 
the Be India,” observes that the English and the natives of 
India are united for ever, and therefore it is desirable that they should behave Ke 
towards each other with. good will and cordiality. It will not do for the a 
English in India to treat Natives arbitrarily.. The English rule would become ‘3 
bearable if Englishmen were to act towards Natives with kindness and considera- 
tion. ‘The Prince of Wales and his brother were received with ovation by the 
masses in-India. The loyalty of the Indian population generally towards the 
British nation is undoubted. When theGovernorsof provinces move on tour, they 
are feted and feasted everywhere, and the seople show joy on their coming. 
The multiplication of ill-considered laws has however done much to estrange 
the people from the British Government. The high-handed conduct also of 
English officials has helped to intensify this feeling of estrangement. The 
manner in which Natives are killed by Kuropeans when out hunting is one 
of the principal causes which has created dissatisfaction in the Native mind 
with respect to British rule. But notwithstanding the disadvantages under 
which the Natives are labouring, they have done nothing disloyal. Some ill 
wishers of Natives might point to the mutiny as a stain on their loyalty, but 
it must be remembered that-that catastrophe was brought about by the petted 
English officials. If the population of India had really notbeen loyal to the British 
Crown, the English would not have come successful out of the mutiny. The 
English people have come into the possession of India by the providence of 
God and not by their own inherent strength or by their superiority over 
Natives in the arts of war and peace. They conquered India because the 
Native Princes were fighting among themselves. The conquest was achieved 
with the help of Native levies, who are even now necessary for guarding the 
empire. Native sepoys have always been loyal and will always be so to those 
whose salt they eat. Ifthe Russians or the Germans were to invade India to- 
morrow, the masses will range themselves on the side of the British Government 
against the invaders. On such an occasion they will not remember the 
oppressive nature of the forest laws, the inconveniences suffered by the high 
price of salt, or the excessive burden of taxation. The loyalty of the natives of 
India to the British power is not a mere phantom but a reality. The English 
people might think that they have conquered the Natives by the might of their 
arms and have kept them under subjection by their superior policy. This, 
however, is a mistake. The English are a mere handful in the midst of the 
vast populations of India, and the latter could crush them instantly. The 
English people should not think that their tenure in India depends on their 
own strength and valour. They are here because the natives of India are loyal. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 25th February explains the motives that prompted 
it to throw out as a feeler the hint about holding public 
Gives reasons for the meetings for adopting memorials to the Queen for 
prayer for the extension of ; ; : 
Lord Ripon’s term of office. the extension of Lord Ripon’s term of office, and 
observes :—We had atwofold object in view. We 
wished the people of India to make an effort to show that as the subjects of a 
constitution-loving nation we must have a voice allowed us in the appointment 
of one whose personal qualities, principles and sincerity of purpose had greatly 
to do with the well-being of two hundred and fifty millions of men. Our first 
argument in favour of the proposal is the necessity of the public assertion of 
our right to have some voice, direct or indirect, in the government of our 
country. Our argument has for its basis the deep love we bear towards 
England’s interests in India, and it is that love that prompted us to make the 
suggestion about the memorial. It is a well-known fact in Indian history 
that Parliamentary committees have sat every twenty years to enquire into the 
administration of this country. The last of such committees sat in 1853. a 
When twenty years had passed away we asked for such an enquiry. Though a 
our oft-repeated and urgent demands did not succeed, they have been success- | Z 
. ful 80 far in obtaining an Indian commission, if we may so call it, composed 
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Major Baring, Dr. Hunter, Mr. Ilbert and the other members of the Govern- 
ah af India, with Lord Ripon as President. The commission is now sitting 
and making @ searching enquiry which, we fear, will not be complete within 
the time allowed for the purpose. We therefore urge that lest the commission 
ghould hurry on its work and leave it half done, it is necessary that full time 
should be allowed to the members so as to enable them to draw.up a complete 
report. That Lord Ripon is doing the work of enquiry cannot be doubted even 
for a moment, because we know that he has done nothing beyond directing 
the attention of the several Governments to what the Government of India 
had already laid down, but which for one reason or another remained unexe- 
cuted. In urging upon the Home Government the necessity of extending the 
period of Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty we zealously watch the interests of England, 
for whose benefit it is necessary that the enquiry should be exhaustive and 
continuous, which it will not be if Lord Ripon goes away on the expiry of his 
term of office. The third ground is that the continuation of Lord Ripon’s 
Viceroyalty is necessary, not so much in the interests of India as in those of 
England. The retention of a Viceroy like Lord Ripon at the present crisis is 
almost a sine gud non, and we learn from some of the English papers that it is 
not in India only but even in England that the necessity is seen. His retention 
is a sine gud non, because he combines within himself such qualities as place 
him beyond the reach of party prejudices. Neither the Conservatives, nor the 
Liberal, nor the Radicals can find anything in Lord Ripon to condemn or to 
disapprove, and the recent telegrams received in India perfectly bear us out in 
this. The Secretary of State for Jndia in the House of Lords and the Under 
Secretary in the Commons have most emphatically declared that Lord Ripon 
is not going an inch out of the lines prescribed to him, and that the Home 
Government have the fullest confidence in anything he does. Thus he has not 
only won the hearts of the people of India, but has held English statesmen 
spell-bound. The gloomy future which had begun to cast its shades towards 
the close of Lord Lytton’s administration has been and can only be avoided by 
making England fulfil certain promises which yet remain unheeded. English- 
men must set themselves to learn more about India ; they must act in a spirit of 
absolute honesty towards the Indian finances, and they must deal with Indian 
questions sent home for their decision, notin the interests of powerful classes 
or political parties in England, but in the sole interest of the Indian people. 
All this is what Lord Ripon is attempting to do, and hence it is that we should 
ask for an extension of his period of office. The people of India can of them- 
selves do much for the amelioration of their condition, but England can do 
more, and Lord Ripon much more. 


The Bombay Chronicle (69) of the 25th February -expresses unqualified 
approval of the memorial which is being got up by 
Heartily approves of the the people of Bombay for the renewal of Lord Ripon’s 
memorial praying for the tenure of office as Governor General of India. The 
renewal of Lord Ripon’s ; ; ° : 
ica at alk memorial, observes the Chronicle, is the genuine ex- 
pression of the sincere and anxious desire of the 
people that the Viceroy should rule over them for five years more after the 
expiration of his present term of office in order to enable him to carry out in 
their entirety the various administrative improvements he has introduced. 
Since two and a half years of the existing term are yet to run, the oppor- 
tuneness of the memorial might be questioned; but there can be no doubt about 
the appropriateness of the prayer itself. [The Gujardti (89) and the Yajddn 
Parast (115) of the same date express similar sentiments. The Rdst Goftdr 
(103) of the same date also expresses similar sentiments, but questions the 
opportuneness of the memorial. It is not known, observes the Goftér, whether 
His Lordship is willing to stay in India after the expiry of the term of his 
office. Two and a half years of this term are yet to run, and though it can- 
not be even imagined that His Lordship might change his present beneficial 
policy, yet circumstances might happen that would impair his great pogee- 
rity. Supposing a deficit occurs in the next budget and His Lordship is 
compelled to revive the income tax to cover the gap, it is questionable 
whether his popularity would remain unimpaired. If the present Liberal 
Ministry goes out of office and is succeeded by a Conservative administration, 
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++ is doubtful whether Lord Ripon would care to stay in India for another 
five years. Again, there is no guarantee that England would remember the 
memorial two and a half years hence when the time for action comes. More- 
over the memorial is addressed to Her Majesty, with whom the appointment 
to the Viceroyalty does not rest. The Suryd Prakdsh (74) of the 24th and the 
Gujardt Mitra (70) of the 25th February approve of the memorial. } 


The Lok Mitra (72) of the 25th February says:—To judge by the speeches 
and the unanimity and eclat with which the several 
Approves of the memorial resolutions were passed, the public meeting assembled 
rsying for the extension of at the Frémji Cowasji Institute to adopt a memorial to 
~ ihe Her Majesty the Queen praying for an extension of 
. the term of office of Lord Ripon must be considered 
highly successful. The speeches were of exceptional ability, and the whole 
proceedings gave sign of an influential movement, which, whatever its result, 
will surely remain a high testimony to the popularity and esteem which Lord 
Ripon has won. The earnestness of the utterances. at the meeting indicated 
pretty plainly that the Viceroy has touched a chord in the hearts of the Native 
population of India, which has sent athrillof gratitude from oneend of thecountry 
to the other. Never was hero-worship more genuine or sincere, or more honour- | 
able to the worshipper and the worshipped, than that which Ripon Sdéheb has 
evoked by his promises and performances as the Friend of the Indian people. 
It would surely be one of the most gracious concessions to the feelingsand wishes 
of the — of India were Her Majesty to extend the term of office of India’s 
greatest Viceroy for a time sufficient to perfect the beneficent policy of Lord 
Ripon, and were that statesman himself to sacrifice the immense advantages and 
conveniences of an English home for the good of a vast population, which sees 
in his longer continuance in office the prospects of abright future. {The 
Ahmedabad Samdchér (75) of the 28th February advises the people of India to 
adopt memorials for the extension of Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty from all parts of 
the country. | 


The Bombay Samdchdr (80) of the 27th February discusses the merits of the 

‘i POPC Es Hyderabad Regency and expresses its full approval of 

“ Te Hyderabad Re wine the arrangements. Under the circumstances in which 
the State was placed by the untimely death of Sir 

Sdlar Jung, the appointment of the members of the Regency for the conduct of 
State affairs is the most discreet and the best. It is to be hoped that every- 
thing will go on smoothly under the Regency. {The Jdéme Jamshed (93) and 
the Akhbdre Soddgar (76) of the 27th, and the Kaside Mumbai (96) of the 28th 
February and the Bombay Punch (79) of the 3rd March express similar 


‘sentiments. | 


The Gujardt Mitra (70) of the 25th February expresses deep gratitude for 
the recent resolution of the Government of India with 
Expresses gratitude forthe respect to the employment of the graduates of the 


resolution of the Government Yrodian Civil Engineering Colleges in the Public 


. by him at Kolhépur. 


f India to | duates . ie é 
of the tadites | mms ngineer Works Department. The resolution is in unison 


ing Colleges in the Public with the policy of the Viceroy in other matters. The 
Works Department. natives of India are extremely fortunate in possessing 
such a ruler as Lord Ripon. _ 


The Kaisar-i-Hind (95) of the 25th February approves of the decision of | 
bhi ay a ae tang the Government of Bengal that the fees received b 
exenad LL te ie 9 Government official for serving on the Town Council 
on the Town Council of the Of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation should be 
Bombay Municipal Corpora- eredited to Government, and suggests that the same 
on shaeet 9 credited to ryle should be enforced by the Government of Bom- 
ere bay in regard to the Bombay Town Council. 


The Bombay Samdchdr (80) of the 3rd March heartily approves of the 
visit paid by Sir James Fergusson to the Southern 

Heartily approves of the Mardtha Country. The Samdchdr is highly pleased 
he whe gray wobgs sr with the speech delivered by His Excellency in the 
Emin f 75 : darbér held at Kolhdpur on the 26th ultimo. Sir 
James gave on that occasion valuable advice to the 


assembled Sardérs and other people in regard to the breeding of horses and 
cattle, on Satiitary improvements in towns and villages, on male and female 
education, and on the desirability of making provision for industrial education. 
If His Excellency acts ‘in accordance with the sentiments expressed by him on 
the above occasion, he will secure the gratitude of the people over whom he 


rules. 

In reply to question No. 22 of the queries set by the Mhowra Commission, 
the Rdst Goftdr (103) of the 25th February states 
Re eae < the that until recently cases of intoxication were 
sect yee OOM" extremely rare, but since the enforcement of the 
sy A'bkéri Act the people have contracted the bad habit 
of drinking to excess. ay small doses were taken regularly ; but now-a- 
days owing to the heavy duty on liquor and the wiles of the liquor contractors, the 
price of liquor has gone up very high. Under these circumstances poor persons 
cannot afford to purchase their daily allowance regularly. They save a few 
pice from their daily expenditure for three or four days and then spend their 
savings in hard drinking to the great injury to their health. In reply to the 
93rd question, the Rdst Goftdr observes that the severity of the Act has taught 
the poor people the crime of smuggling mhowra blossoms for the purpose 
of manufacturing liquor from them. Reply to question 24: Ordinary utensils 
are made up into a still for distilling liquor. Reply to question 27: Mhowra 
flowers are used for manufacturing liquor from them and for feeding cattle. 
Poor people sell the flowers and maintain themselves from the proceeds 
of the sale. These flowers are also used medically. Young mhowra fruit is 
used as human food; oil is extracted from mbhowra seeds and is used for 
culinary purposes as well as for burning lights. The produce of mhowra trees 
is differently used in the Thana District. The poor eat the flowers and 
the fruit and burn the oil. _ In times of scarcity the mhowra flowers are their 
only food. Fresh flowers are eaten raw, and a syrup is made of them and is 
used in lieu of sugar. Dried flowers are boiled and eaten, or are made into 
cakes either by themselves or after mixing them with a little flour of some kind 
of grain. The cattle are also fed upon the flowers. They get fat thereby. 
The owners of mhowra trees and the poor people get the flowers for the deal 
trouble of collecting them ; their bazar price is one and a half times that of négli 

and double that of rice. 


The Dhdrwar Vritt (22) of the 22nd February alludes to the creation of an 
Inspectorship of Registration for the Kdnarese districts, 
_Disapproves of the crea- and observes that the expense about to be incurred 
tion of the office ofan In- in sanctioning this office is undesirable and unjustifi- 
spector of Registration for the . 
+ reais or way able. There are in the Kdnarese Collectorates only 
33 registration offices, the records of which are annu- 
ally examined by Collectors and their Assistants with the assistance of specially 
skilled clerks, and therefore no necessity exists for sanctioning an Inspectorship 
of Registration. Some years ago the Inspectorships of Registration were abo- 
lished in order to keep the expenditure of the Registration Department within 
its income. Since then no inconvenience has been felt and hence it is unac- 
countable that an Inspectorship of Registration should be created afresh. The 
condition of the Registration Department is rapidly deteriorating. The clerks 
who have actually to do the work of registration are extremely ill paid. Several 
years ago they were given liberal salaries, but now their incomes have been cut 
down so low that they are hardly able to maintain themselves respectably. 
The responsibilities of Sub-Registrars have increased, but their pay has been 
reduced. Efforts should in the first place be made to increase the emoluments 
of this class of servants. 


The Kaira Vartmdn (94) of the 28th February requests Government to 

open an agricultural bank in the Kaira District. The 

Ppp oe Denys ane age chief causes of the present bad state of agriculture. 

the Kaice District. are the ignorance of the ryots, their indebtedness and 

7 the innumerable caste feasts which they are forced to 

give. The cultivation of the soil will not improve so long as the condition of 

the agriculturists remains wretched. It ,is necessary that measures should 

_ betaken to prevent their being involved in debt and their indulging in caste 
feasts. The ryots should be given a good education. — 
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The Jagadddarsh (29) of the 20th February complains that since Mr. 
-Elphinston became Collector of Ahmednagar he has 
Filling up of agerinimente been importing men from the Koldba District to fill 
of clerks and kérkuns in the vacancies in the Ahmednagar Oollectorate. Only 
Ahmednagar District by men f d | RR Sa AR Ng So 
trom the Koldba District. a few days ago the Collectors chitnis went on 
Oey leave. His place was given to the deputy chitnis 
and a man from Koléba was brought to fill the latter appointment. Half 
a dozen places have been bestowed upon men from Koldba in this way. 
It is true that Mr. Elphinston is acting legally within his powers, but it is 
astonishing that he should find no one competent to do the work of the deputy 
chitnis in Ahmednagar. It is absurd to think that competent and qualified 
clerks can be found only in the Koldba District. Mr. Elphinston’s predeces- 
sors never felt any difficulty in filling up vacancies from among the subordinate 
clerks or kérkuns in the Ahmednagar District. How would Mr. Elphinston 
like to be superseded for a Commissionership by a Collector junior to him ? 
Officials lose heart in their work if their claims for-promotion are disregarded. 
Even posts of trifling value have been bestowed on men from the Koldba 
District. In conclusion the Jagadddarsh suggests to Government that instead 
of putting Mr. Elphinston to the trouble of importing clerks from the Koldba 
District into Ahmednagar, he should himself be transferred to the former 
Collectorate, where he will have full seope for promoting the well-being of his 
own favourite people. 


A correspondent of the Bakul (16) of the 25th February, writing from 
Guhdgar in the Ratndégiri District, states that in the 
hina Bi | Sees Sdékhari Agar, Welneshwar, Hedwi Narwan, 
beings in certain villages of the jackals have become so bold as to attack human 
the petty division of Guhagar. beings. About thirty persons have been bitten by 
these horrid animals. A boy ofthe village of Saékhari 
Agar was attacked by one of these creatures and he died from the effects of 
the wounds inflicted. A woman of the Kharwi caste residing in Welneshwar 
was injured in a similar manner, and she too died from the effects of the bite. 
In the village of Hedwi a man was attacked by a jackal. The correspondent 
hopes that Government will send armed policemen-to destroy these animals 
without delay. Ifthe villagers had been permitted to keep guns, their con- 
dition would not have been so helpless. The correspondent trusts that Govern- 
ment will allow half a dozen -guns to be retained in each village. The rule that 
the person who obtains the license for keeping arms should only be allowed to 
use them ought to be abolished. It is to be hoped that a doctor will be sent to 
the villages named above to attend on the wounded people. 


A correspondent of the Arunodayd (14) of the 25th February, writing from 
, Goregaon in the Thana District, says that since the 
commencement of the present year great delay has 
occurred in the delivery of the post, Persons engaged in commerce have to 
suffer losses if the letters of their correspondents are not delivered to them with 
promptitude and punctuality. Perhaps the transfer of most of the postal 
work to the tdluka post masters and the reduction of all sub-post masters to the 
level of village post masters ure to a certain extent answerable for this state of 
things, The correspondent hopes that the authorities concerned will take 
measures to expedite the delivery of the post in Goregaon. 
In a paragraph headed “ Anglo-Indian Journalism,” the Native Opinion (10) 
Paints ok slates Sa of the 25th February says:—It seems that Anglo- 
Acgiéiintiih teuendiion. % Indian journalists are free to say what they like, 
heedless of truth or otherwise. They can be incon- 
sistent and may make wide generalizations and statements. In England too 
party-journals indulge in acts unworthy of the leaders of opinion. But there 
the evil is partly checked by public opinion and partly rendered harmless b 
papers of the opposite party being powerful enough to make themselves eater | 
Here the case is different. As a general rule Anglo-Indians either side with the 
Anglo-Indian papers or look mildly upon their faults. And as to Native public 
opinion it is too much below an Anglo-Indian’s notice, and the Native papers are 
tod feeble to speak out effectually. We have lately had two curious instances of 
the evils we have been speaking about. The local Times, commenting upon the 


A postal complaint. 


proposal of the new-‘amendment in the Criminal Procedure Code for the first two 
days argued, and argued very fairly in favour ofit. We think no better defence 
of the amendment can be found than that contained in its leaders of those days, 
But the third day its readers were surprised to find that it had changed its mind 
suddenly without any reason, And ever since it has kept to its later mood. 
Now what can this be byt inconsistency? The Times probably thought 
‘n the harmony of universal opinion in favour of the amendment it had 
better strike, for discord’s sake if for nothing else, a jarring note. Now 
we cannot call this a freak, for acting against one’s own convictions 
without any reason is an evidence of want of principle. Would not the 
Times itself have in a mood of merriment, in which it not seldom indulges, held 
up to ridicule such 8 freak if it had found it in a of the Native papers or any 
other paper opposed to it? No language would then have been too strong? 
So also the Englishman, in its remarks upon the above-mentioned amendment, 
indulged in a few incorrect statements. It gave out that the wise Sir Ashley 
Eden was opposed to the measure, whereas from the memorandum sent up to 
the Government of India with Mr. Gupta’s note it is clear that he was decidedly 
in favour of it. Perhaps the Englishman haszarded the statement from a belief 
that the memorandum would oo pong A not be published. Another similar 
statement is that in 1872 a pledge had been given to European sabjects in 
India that the law as it was then amended and as it now exists would not be 
changed, whereas a reference to the speeches of those members of the Vice- 
regal Council of that year who were against putting Native Covenanted 
Civilians on a footing of equality with their British brethren at once transfers 
this statement to the region of fable. We wonder what the Englishman would 
have done if he had caught anyone else tripping in that way. The Statesman 
has very ably exposed these errors. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 26th February says :—Looking at the question of 

the importation of lady doctors forIndia from a theore- 

Does “_ SO ene of wen tical point of view we are inclined to think there is 
lady doctors from England, ® want of them in this country. The natural delicacy 
of feeling of our women forces them to suffer pain 

rather than allow themselves.to be examined by a male doctor. But looking 
at the question from a practical point of view European lady doctors will be 
certainly useless, Their ignorance of the-vernaculars will be the first stumbling- 
block in their way. Moreover European ladies will not venture out here fora 
paltry remuneration. If one or two lady doctors are brought out to India, the 
money will simply be wasted. What can one or two lady doctors do for the 
whole Native community ? They cannot treat all female cases, for the labour of 
treating even one hundred cases will be great, and the remuneration will be com- 
paratively poor.. The Native community, taken as a whole, is not pecuniarily 
in a position to pay them handsomely. As to their teaching Native ladies the 
profession, their energies will also fail. Moreover a separate establishment will 
entail more cost. So then this is after all a very costly sport to be indulged 
in only by rich persons, of whom the people of this country have not many to 
boast, We therefore advise the originators of the movement to lay the whole 
scheme before the Native community of this Presidency and discuss the 
measure fully before the money collected is irrevocably disposed of. Cannot 
they see a way to utilizing the resources which the Grant Medical College of 
Bombay affords? There is already a class for teaching midwifery to Native 
ladies. The funds that have been collected might be applied so as to enlarge 
the scope of this class in order that medicine generally might be taught to 
Native ladies. Some portion of the money might be used in such a way as 
to secure the attendance at the College of a better class of women than that 


hitherto receiving the benefit of these lectures. In this manner much good 
might be done. | 
With reference to the importation of lady doctors from England, the Indu 
5 Ny _ Prakash (9) of the 26th hedge observes that they 
smemeeenee. a ro tor, Will not be of much use here. English lady doctors 
ie England. es: belonging to the Zenana Mission and other missionary 
. societies have not done any perceptible good in Native 
society. Native ladies have no appreciation of European medicines, From 
want of education also they are anahte to enter freely into social intercourse 


with forelin eee. These two causes will prevent them from availing them- 
selves of the advantages of the assistance of English lady doctors. Instead of 
importing lady doctors from England it would be better to form a.class of 
Native women at the Grant Medical College and impart instruction to them in 
medical science. Women trained in this way will be: infinitely more service- 
able than lady doctors just imported from England. They will not find any 
difficulty in making way in Native society. | 
The Lok Mitrd (72) of the 25th February observes that it is gratifying to 
| _, find that the sum required by the promoters of the 
sarong sy Bigen pera scheme for introducing lady doctors in India has been 
of wtesate eric so speedily subscribed. The citizens of Bombay have 
practitioners. . y 
always shown a laudable promptitude to assist all 
good works by their purse and exertions when the wants of the country are 
properly put forth before them. In this case there can be no greater proof of 
the popularity of the movement than the respectable sum which has been sub- 
scribed, apparently without the slightest difficulty. It is evident therefore that 
with a little more exertion the fund subscribed may be easily made a nucleus 
round which a more extensive and permanent project may be formed. Wh 
should not Bombay itself undertake the training of female medical practi- 
tioners? The midwifery class in the local Medical College is a most useful 
institution, and has already done great good, and an extension of the liberality 
of the rich people of Bombay will enable the same College to still more enlarge 
its scope of usefulness by undertaking the preparation of Native ladies for higher 
medical qualifications. A wish has already been exnressed in several quarters 
that the promoters of the scheme—the success of which is now well nigh 
assured—might usefully extend their programme, and there is no reason why 
equal suecess should not crown their efforts in this new direction. It is evident, 
however, that the work is one of much more difficulty owing to the present con- 
dition of Native women. But with a little time and care the difficulty can be 
surmounted, and now that the one experiment is guing to be tried it might be 
as well also to give a trial to the other. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 25th February, in referring to the project of transla- 
ting the National Anthem into the vernacular fan- 
Disapproves of the project guages of India, observes:—We do not see how the 
of getting the National An- translation of the National Anthem can strengthen our 
them translated into the ver focli e | lt d affact; ds tl sree 
nacular languages of India. elings of loyalty and affection towards the sovereign. 
Is the mere singing of such hymns to denote that the 
people are loyal? Why then not make fifty such hymns and get them sung 
in every street and alley, and then the result will be overpowering. We think 
that the people are sufficiently loyal, but if they really are not, the fault is not 
theirs, nor is the singing of the Anthem the way to make them so. Give them 
substantial rights and they will be loyal. We have no objection to the trans- 
lation of the Anthem; but people ought not to make such a fuss over it. If 
persons want to empty their overflowing treasury-boxes by spending money 
on these ideal projects, let them do it quietly. So-long as the advantages are 
questionable, it seems hardly proper to make such a noise about them. 


The coming Budget. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 25th February says:—That the coming 
Budget for 1883-84 will be Tisanpotating has been 

anticipated by those who have carefully watched the 
progress of important items of revenue during the 
official year which is now about to expire. But, as usual, it has been reserved 
for the Zimes to let out ominous hints as tu the deficit that may be expected in 
the next Budget. To a certain extent it is politic to get the leading journal a 
few weeks betorehand to make the unpleasant announcement. ‘lhe Indian 
people are thys Ya ared for ill news, which may not after all turn out so bad. 
Doth opiym and salt will, it is said, fall short of the estimates. There is no 
improbability in such a statement. That the opium revenue receipts will show 
A serious degline has been anticipated for some months past. Even the tempo- 
~ Tary rise in exports that was expected by a@ reduction in duty of Rs. 50 per 
cheat has searcely been realized, while the reserve in Patna chests is already 


Remarks in connection 
with the coming Budget. 


too low, The falling off may be atiributed partly to the heavy failures of 


opium dealers at Indore some months A ye It is a pity that Major Baring, in 
deference to the clamour that was raised at the time of his first financial state- 
ment, when he estimated opium at the average figure of 6} millions sterling, 
was constrained most reluctantly to increase the estimate last year by a million. 
Perhaps the reduction in the salt duties and the abolition of the import duties 
on all articles save-spirits and arms and ammunition may have algo tempted 
him to swell his estimates, leaving it to the chapter of accidents to allow them 
to be fairly realized. Buteven this deficit in the a revenue might have 
been partially made up had there been no repeal of the import duty on the finer 
class of grey goods. We have all along maintainéd that that was the weakest 
part of Major Baring’s Budget of 1882-83. Beyond these there was the reduc- 
tion in the salt duty. It was assumed that the consumption of the article would 
be stimulated. In spite of the result that the consumption has not been so 
great as was expected, we are of opinion that the duty should be further re- 
duced. If consumption is to be further stimulated, then the most statesmanlike 
course would be to further reduce the duty. In the’'long run it would be by 
far the wisest course to adopt. But perhaps the exigencies of finance may not 
admit of such a course as either expedient or beneficial. It would be however 
premature to forecast the weeds 4 statement with regard to this item of re- 
duction. But it is to be sincerely hoped that his calculations for the ways and 
means of the next financial year may not be upset by the eccentricities of the 
Indian climate. He will have to guard well against the expenses incidental 
to a probable or possible famine. No doubt the annual provision made to meet 
famine expenses in the future, and the obligations imposed on provincial Gov- 
ernments in the matter to a certain extent by the policy of decentralization, 
may prove ample without necessitating fresh taxation or borrowing in the midst 
of the year. But it is better to provide against the worst that may happen. 
It might be fairly asked how the Finance Minister would meet the deficit likely 
to be caused in the Imperial Exchequer in the event of a severe famine. Is 
the character of the several important items of the Indian revenue such as to 
hold out bright hopes of making it up? Or is it not now fairly admitted that 
it is such as to cause anxiety to the most sanguine financiers? The income tax 
cannot be raised a few pence higher in a bad year, as in England. There is no 
such source of revenue to fall back upon here. Whenever it has been sought 
to impose even a mild income tax, it has met with such strong popular opposi- 
tion, in @ great measure unreasonable, that the Government of the day has 
hesitated to levy it. Leaving income tax alone, there is no elastic revenue in 
reserve here to fall back upon, unless it be salt. We question whether in case 
of an emergency it would be wise to increase the tax on the most important 
necessary of life, especially in a country like India... It would be most unwise 
to retrace now the steps taken last year in connection with salt. How then is 
the Finance Minister to fill up the gap in the Indian Exchequer? If a fresh 
loan is to be raised, it is to be hoped that it will be raised in Europe. In the 
long run it will be to the advantage of India to launch it there. Meanwhile 
may we again ask whether the Government of India will not take heart of 
grace and improve the incidence of the present iniquitous license tax if it is to 
be at all retained? Are the official, sclaasiaal and other salaried classes 
throughout the Empire still to be exempted? Major Baring will have another 
half a million in the treasury if he honestly tries to remove the anomaly of the 
license tax as at present levied. Again, it will be uarighteous for Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues to burden India with a pie of the cost beyond the ordinary 
pay of the Indian troops engaged in the Egyptian Expedition. In the present 
state of the finances the saving would be a great relief. But after all where 
will India stand? At the best there will be a fresh debt incurred. Is it politic 
to go on increasing our indebtedness every second or third year? Cannot 
India be relieved of some of her sore burdens? Cannot the Home charges be 
brought down to a fair limit? Is it too much on the part of England which 
drains the life-blood of India in the shape of an annual withdrawal from the 
country of thirty millions sterling to generously give back (say) ten millions 
sterling ? Let-India be asked in future to bear only five millions sterling of 
the Home charges and let England contribute the rest. In such an arrange- 
ment lies the future salvation of India. Above all, extensive Native agency 
must be employed’ in the administration of the country. The nemesis of 


circumstances, however slow, will surely overtake the Government of India and 
compel it to govern India in the interests of the Indians. It is the extravagant 
foreign agency that is at the root of the evils and uncertainties of Indian finance. 
(The Meee ©) of the same date, in writing on the forthcoming Budget and 
the apprehended deficit in the finances, remarks that the imposition of a new 
tax to meet the deficit would be extremely inadvisable, for the people of India 
are already overtaxed. ‘To increase the existing burden of taxation even by a 
single pie would be to take their life-blood. To incur additional debt and to 
undertake the responsibility of a perpetual interest is a very bad way of meet- 
ing a present difficulty with an endless trouble in future. The best way would 
be to effect reductions in the Military and Public Works Departments of India 
without lessening their efficiency. This can be done by reducing the number 
of the highly-paid superior officers. } 


In alluding to the threatened deficit in the finances, the Lok Mitra (72) of 
the 25th February says that itis to be earnestly hoped 
that the deficit will not be a very heavy one involving 
the necessity of additional taxation or fresh borrowing. 
This game of alternate taxing and borrowing has been played too long, and it 
is a question whether some other and more statesmanlike remedy could not be 
devised to cover deficits whenever they occur. Nay, it may be asked whether, 
bearing in mind the ‘uncertainty of Indian finance, aggravated as it is every 
three or four years by famine expenses, revenue and expénditure cannot be 
adjusted on some rational basis whereby stability and permanence may be 
secured. Is it entirely hopeless to curtail expenditure? The opium and salt 
duties together are absorbed by the military charges. Now the revenue from 
the former is being daily threatened. There are both internal and external 
elements that goto disturb it. The duties are leviable on the quantity of 
Malwa and Patna opium. The latter is artificially stimulated. The reserve 
number of chests is regulated according to the exigencies of the Exchequer. 
Now it is always dangerous to raise the wind by means of artificial State 
support. The aim of the Government ought to be to let receipts from im- 
portant items of revenue come in freely. The very fact of regulating the cultiva- 
tion of poppy in Behar in proportion to the reserve at Patna and in due 
subordination to the exigencies of finance has about it advantages as well as 
disadvantages. But State monopoly, however advantageous, is in the long 
run destructive of the vitality of revenue. This isthe internal element that is at 
the root of the precariousness of the opium revenue. Thecultivation of poppy in 
Indore and other Native States is left out of consideration. The external elements 
that daily threaten to decrease the exports of opiumaretwofold. The first of 
them is the larger exports of opium from Persia and Eastern Africa. The latest 
accounts published by Her Majesty’s Consul at Hongkong show that the foreign 
opium is making head in China, and that the area of cultivation in China is 
annually extending. Malwa opium is consumed only by the wealthier classes 
because it is dear. Despite the fact of- any arrangement which Sir Thomas 
Wade may be ultimately able to come to with the Celestial Government, there 
is every probability of extension, year after year, of poppy cultivation in China. 
Hence there is no saying how far the Indian trade may be thereby injured in 
another decade. In view of such a contingency, it would be a most sagacious 
course to estimate the future revenue at a safe figure. Any Finance Minister 
who is tempted in his financial statement to value it for a given year at higher 
than five to six millions would commit a serious blunder. Opium estimates of 
the future ought to be very cautious. The practical financier must take the 
bull by the horns. He must endeavour to realize the position of the opium 
revenue as it now stands. ‘I'he day has not yet come when the Indian Govern- 
ment will be perforce constrained to make up the huge deficit that is likely to 
arise from the falling off of the opium revenue to the tune of three or four millions 
sterling. But it would be wise if in view of such a dire contingency it serious- 
ly thought of grappling with the difficulty. And we helieve the only sound 
method of solving it is by curtailing expenditure in all departments of the 
State. The land revenue system of the country is itself on trial. Agrarian 
difficulties that have cropped up here and there for some years past have hardly 
been removed. The present Government of India is quite alive to the gravity 


Remarks upon the forth- 
coming Budget. 


of the situation, It is sincerely anxious to deal with it in a statesmanlike 
manner. Hence if at an early day there is to be a thorough revision of the 
land revenue assessments, it may be taken for granted that it will in no way 
tend to improve the land revenue. The other large item which requires con- 
sideration is salt.. But even here the most sanguine will not have the hardi- 
hood to assert that any further increase may be expected in the income realized 
from the salt duty. The poorer classes of people even now cannot buy salt 
enough for their daily food, while it is well known that the country is impo- 
verished by the death of thousands of head of cattle. Salt is as much a 
necessity of life with domestic animals as with men. In the increase of live 
stock partially lies the prosperity of the indigent ryot, and therefore of the 
country generally. Viewed from this aspect it will be seen how great is the 
necessity for a further reduction of the salt duty. It was thought that last 
year’s reduction would have told favourably on consumption. But this antici- 
pation has not been realized. The duty is not yet so sufficiently light as to 
stimulate consumption. Thus there cannot be much of elasticityin the three most 
important items of State revenue. Under the circumstances the necessity of 
curtailing -expenditure is glaringly manifest. But unfortunately there is a 
feeling of aversion to meet the problem. The great officials shirk thie 
task of taking a bold step. But as long as hesitation and fear to grapple witlir 
the problem remain, so long will Indian finances be subject from time to time 
to rude shocks and unpleasant deficits, leading the country into a deeper and 
deeper mire of indebtedness. A time may come when Indian credit may get 
exhausted. But apart from that fact it is scarcely statesmanlike to conduct 
the administration of the country in this hand-to-mouth fashion. A new and 
bold departure in Indian finance must be taken, and that too soon. Without 
a saving of five to seven millions sterling, there is no hope of any improvement 
in the Indian finances. ‘There should bea vigorous agitation for the mitiga- 
tion of India’s present burdens. The obligations, as they are called, of fifteen 
millions sterling can well be brought down to ten. Unless the Government 
seriously sets itself about the task of applying heroic remedies to the vessel 
of Indian finance it will toss to and fro, surrounded by successive waves of in- 
creasing indebtedness, till one day she founders engulfing a whole nation in 
“tie and ruin. Aré the rulers alive to this danger? At. the best the 

inance Ministers occupy themselves with temporary relief. But a permanent 
relief is needed. [The Suryd Prakdsh (74) of the 24th February regrets the 
non-abolition of the license tax, and disapproves of the imposition of a new 
tax, because the people of India are unable to bear any increase of taxation. | 


Legislation.—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


The Kdside Mumbai (96) of the 2nd March, in referring to the public 

meeting held at the Calcutta Town Hall to protest 

ea nesainst, the passing Of against the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, 
e Native Magistrates’ Juris- , : 

diction Bill. observes that opinions vary whether Natives are 

really liars or cheats. -It is however very doubtful 

whether Natives can properly dispense justice to Europeans. When Hindu 

Subordinate Judges frequently fail in administering justice to Mahomedans, 

they can never be fit to protect the civilized and honoured Europeans and 


their families. The Adsid will not be sorry if the Bill is given up. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 25th February observes:—True to its 
traditions, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce has 
Says that the Native Ma- raised a cry against Mr. Ilbert’s amendment regard- 
gistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill . 2s. er : , 
shell ted tas Giiideare ing the jurisdiction of Native Magistrates. The 
English first settled in Bengal. It was in that pro- 
vince that the Nabobs of Lord Macaulay amassed fabulous wealth, set up in 
grand style at’: Home, grew fat and died. It was there that by force and fraud 
portions of the Indian territory were conquered. And ever since the consoli- 
dation: of the Empire, race feeling has been most active there. The old 
sores have never been allowed to heal. The old spirit of mercantile buc- 
caneering is still dominant there. The indigo planters of Bengal have by 
their wealth and influence kept the coolies in a state of thraldom. The 
traditional policy of treating Natives as so many slaves is still most rampant 
in the eastern capital. All legislative reforms for the amelioration of the condi- 


tion of coolies and the introduction of free labour have met there from time to time 
with fierce opposition. It is not surprising therefore to see the Bengal traders set- 
ting up this insensate cry against Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. Those who, like Sir James 
Stephen and others, talk of the superiority of the conquerors and their right to 
enjoy certain higher privileges ought however to read and reflect upon that 
statesmanlike minute of Macaulay made under almost similar circumstances 
fifty years ago. That eloquent document will put to shame the agitators who 
are for perpetuating an anomaly in the administration of justice in a country 
where, if any one thing is more valued than another for the sake of its rulers, 
it is the equality of the law. A more eloquent defence of justice and a severer 
condemnation of interlopers could not have been made by that true friend of 
India and one of England’s most patriotic sons than that contained in his 
minute on the amendment to the Charter of 1813.- Well may Mr. Ilbert echo 
Macaulay’s noble utterances in support of his present amendment. Let the 
Government of India always cherish these sentiments instinct with genuine 
British statesmanship. We call upon Lord Ripon and his colleagues to per- 
severe in their righteous policy, regardless of opposition from a handful of 
men who do not like the reform because it takes away from them the power 
of inflicting injury without fear of consequences. It must be remembered that 
this opposition is not from the European community, but from a very small 
section of it, and that with the most selfish of motives. The highest officials 
in India have approved the proposed change, and they have given reasons for 
the approval. ‘The Secretary of State has given it a formal sanction. The 
cry now raised is that European society in India is averse to the change. We 
are confident that if the leading members of the European community are 
consulted on the subject, the majority of them will side with Government. 
All opposition is confined within the narrowest limits. The planters of Bengal 
and their friends,—a class who have defied British justice so long,—are not likely 
to welcome Mr. Ilbert’s amendment. And it is from this privileged class that 
one or two English papers are not ashamed of asking the Government to obtain 
willing assent! This is what even Lord Ripon, the most popular Viceroy, 
cannotdo. Is the Bill therefore to be abandoned? If Lord Ripon proposes 
to govern India in the interest of a few hundred planters and shopkeepers, and 
if he thinks it advisable to accept that ultra-patriotic theory of the English- 
man’s pride of birth and his magnificent sense of superiority, he had better 
give up the Bill. But if he means to govern the country in the interest of its 
people, and if he values law and justice more than skin distinction, he cannot 
do better than remove the anomaly which has so long disgraced the British 
Indian statute-book, and against which every true Englishman has raised his 
voice more indignantly than the most indignant Native patriot. The existence 
of anomalies in other branches of administration is no argument for the per- 
petuation of a wicked and debasing anomaly in the branch charged with the 
judicial administration of 25 millions of Her Majesty’s subjects. Let the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce kick up the fiercest opposition. But that 
should not be construed into an opposition from the-whole European commu- 
nity. Onthe other hand the majority of Europeans, the highest officials and 
the best citizens, are in favour of the proposed alteration. The entire Native 
community hails the change with gratitude. Our Native friends must lose no 


time in demonstrating their gratitude and strengthening the hands of Gov- 
ernment, ) 


After alluding to the opinions of high officials consulted by the Government 

of India on the subject of the jurisdiction of Native 

Observes that the outcry Magistrates, the Lok Mitrd (72) of the 25th February 
as by the Europeans of observes that the most formidable argument that the 
ae oh 05 2am 1a opponents of the measure have yet thought of is that 
is unreasonable and uncalled & Native Magistrate, however enlightened and well 
for, educated, is apt to be led away by race feeling, and 
a that in the case of a white man before him the chances 

are that justice would miscarry. The Native might fairly retort by saying that 
in the administration of justice the European Magistrate is equally likely to be 
‘nflueneed by race feeling as is alleged against his own countrymen. Nay, he 


will be prepared to prove his assertion by a number of instances that have 


actually occurred.’ Will those who are opposed to tlié proposed alteration in 
the Criminal Procedure Code adduce facts for the purposes of arriving at a fair 
conclusion—how fara Native Magistrate is led away by race feeling when a 
European delinquent is before him, and vice versa ? It is feared that if the files 
of Magistrates for the last fifteen years be ransacked, the Europedn Magistrate 
will be found the defaulter more frequently than the Native in this respect. 
But this is not all. It has been said in one of the recent issues of the Lok Mitra 
that there is a certain class of Anglo-Indians, both officials and non<officials, 
who are more or less imbued with the idea that Englishmen in India are 
heaven-born, and that because the British rule India they must have special 
privileges, forgetting all the while that their gracious sovereign has publicly 
declared on great political occasions by means of solemn proclamations that her 
subjects, whether black or white, are to enjoy equal privileges, that they are equal 
in the eyes of the law, and that no distinction of race or creed is to be observed. 
Apart from the intolerance of opinion and illiberality of mind disclosed in the 
views of Sir James Stephen, not to say anything of their utterly unstatesman- 
like character, there is one fallacy involved in the argument that must needs be 
pointed out. The analogy urged by Sir James is questionable. Because there 
is a Hindu law and there is a Mahomedan law, it is urged, why should there 
not be an English law for Englishmen? The speaker forgot the fact that goes 
to vitiate the very foundation of this sort of reasoning. The Hindu law has 
existed for centuries. When the Mahomedans became rulers of India they found 
that the law had been in practice forages, Intolerant and bigoted as they were 
they discovered with the instinct of the true statesman that for the peace an 
contentment of the population of so vast a country it was prudent that their 
social relations should undergo no violent disturbance. In the recognition of 
the important fact lay the seed of tolerably peaceful government. When the 
British conquered India and began to organize the empire, the very first fact 
recognized by them was the maintenance more or less of the social and reli- 
gious institutions of the country, The people were to be governed in conso- 
nance with their feelings. And the wise administrators of the day solemnly 
promised that the social usages which had regulated the conduct in life of their 
ancestors should undergo no alteration. This recognition was the foundation | 
of orderly government. But as time wore on and the people got accustomed 
to British rule, and as social usages led to legal disputes, it was found neces- 
sary to legalise such usages. Now had the rulers from their very establish- | 
ment in the country adopted another rule of government nobody would have 
blamed them. They might have from the beginning proclaimed that they 
would reserve one code of laws for Englishmen and another for Natives, and 
nobody would have objected. The people would have then passively submit- 
ted to such a mode of government. Whether it would have long continued in 
practice it is not necessary here to discuss. The Government adopted a different 
policy—a policy truly statesmanlike and fully in harmony with the genius of 
British civilization. Englishmen were made subject, alike with Natives, to the 
laws of the realm. They were not allowed any great extra privileges as be- 
longing to the ruling race. Nay, in more than one proclamation the Govern- 
ment has defined its duties towards its subjects. And if in the true spirit of 
such proclamations it now repairs what has long been considered an anomaly, 
why should there be such a hue andcry? The result of having extra privi- 
leges has been very well seen in the case of the foreign administration of Egypt 
during the last few years. And yet there is a class of Englishmen who are 
not tired of dinning in our ears that as they belong to the ruling race the 
must be dealt with differently from the children of the soil. The fact is, the 
Official classes and others who agree with them fancy, as Colonel Osborn 
pertinently remarks, that they divine with unerring sagacity exactly what 
is best for the imbeciles (as all Natives are alleged by the heaven-born bu- 
reaucrats), and in the execution of their plans exhibit the same consummate 
Sagacity as in their original conception, The miraculous, expelled from 
every other part of the habitable globe, has securely established itself in 
India and is,daily performing prodigies in the interests of the British 
Tule, Those who are infatuated enough to take credit for performing prodigies 
of administrative work are the very persons who attribute lack of menta) 


ity and race feeling to Natives. And so in the interests of justice and 
humanity they are shut out from all control in the regulation of their own 
destinies. It is this class of persons who have now caught the ears of the 
British public and are trying might and main to prevent Government from 
allowing Natives the control in the regulation of their own destinies. But the 
ery is hollow. Sir J. Stephen’s views on the jurisdiction of Native Magistrates 
are well known. Those who are opposed to Mr. I[lbert’s amendment have 
brought forward the same arguments with such wearisome iteration that 
itis fair to pit against such the views expressed by Macaulay in his me- 
morable minute fifty years ago on the passing of the amendment of the 
Charter of 1813 regarding Sadar Courts. At the time there was an opposition 
similar to the one now raised by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. It is to 
be regretted that the same arguments and tactics should be repeated especially 
when Jndia has made immense progress during the half century that has elapsed 
since the indictment of Macaulay’s minute. The present opposition by the 
Bengal Chamber is quite unworthy of a bodv representing British merchants. 
Further it is forgotten that even when Mr. Ilbert’s amendment is passed, there 
will be enough safeguards for the protection of the privileges of the British 
subject here. He has the right of appeal in all cases from the decision of the 
Magistrate. He can be tried by a mixed jury of British and Americans. 
Thirdly, the privileges under the Habeas Corpus Act are for him fully main- 
tained. What more can he want? Besides the oppositionists forget that 
Natives do not consider that Mr. Ilbert has done enough to remove the anomaly. 
They think that if the anomaly is at all to be fairly removed all Deputy Magis- 
trates of the first class should have the same jurisdiction. So that after all the 
cry raised is simply irrational and uncalled for. It is to be hoped that Lord 
Ripon and his colleagues will not be slow to take the present agitation for what 
it may be worth. As the cry of the seditious character generally of the verna- 
cular press proved false, so this new cry set up by a certain class of Anglo- 
Indians, officials and non-officials, will also prove false. Time alone is wanted 
to prove its falsity. | 


In a paragraph headed “ The Jurisdiction Bill,” the Indu Prakdsh (9) of 
the 26th February says:—The opposition is growing 
_Some remarks onthe oppo- stronger and affords by no means a singular example 
St ne heroes Seeinst of the length to which minds professing to be edu- 
e Native Magistrates’ Juris- . . , , 
diction Bill cated are likely to go under the influence of silly 
prejudices. A public meeting of the local Europeans 
was held at Madras, a meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Gommeree was held 
at Calcutta, and the European community of Bombay are invited to join this 
movement against authority. Some one has eyen asked the volunteers of Cal- 
cutta to resign as a sign of protest against the principle of the Bill. We need 
not care to inquire whether this is setting a good example of loyalty. But for 
the present it is enough to suggest that Government will not lose much by 
such exhibitions of short-sighted folly. A contemporary argues that the 
European has as much right to be exempted from trial by a Native as a Native 
lady of rank has a right to be exempted from appearance in Courts of Justive. 
But the writer forgets that the two cases are not similar. No educated Native 
lady would claim exemption from appearance in Courts of Justice, and the 
paving is accorded to Native ladies uf rank because the Natives as a class 
ave not yet risen to that level whence they can see that such exemptions are 
foolish. The exemption is meant for an illiterate class. Do the Europeans 
envy that appellation? We should think not. Where the prejudices of a 
particular community are to be consulted, the first question is—is the commu- 
nity so uneducated that it can never be made to see that its prejudices are 
foolish? A Vaishnava Mahdrdja was two years ago convicted of an offence 
and put in jail. His followers claimed certain rights on his behalf, but they 
were not granted. And what was said at the time of these followers? 
They were laughed at as a class of misguided and senseless men. We do not 
see any distinction between their conduct and the conduct of those who wish to 
oppose the Jurisdiction Bill. 
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The Bombay Samdchdr (80) of the 2nd March ts that the public 
| meeting of Europeans held at Calcutta on the 28th 
Says that there is no February to protest against the Native Magistrates’ 
conse whatever forthe out- Jurisdiction Bill should have considered themselves 
ory raised by the ie ative ‘truthful and of angelic disposition und denounced 
of Bengal eerie urisdiction Bill. the natives of India as untruthful, accustomed to 
_ * uttering false evidence and given to bringing false 
accusations. The London Times stated the other day that the very climate of 
India induces falsehood in human beings ; and if this be so, that climate must 
have produced its bad effect on Europeans also, arid must have brought them ~ 
to the same state as the Natives are alleged to be in. The outcry raised 
against the Bill is based upon the alleged untruthfulness and falsity of the 
Native character, but discreet persons properly understand the flimsiness of 
the excuse and give no weight whatever to the complaint made by the Euro- 
peans of Bengal. The Secretary and the Under Secretary of State as well as 
other high officials are in favour of the Bill, and this fact ought to induce the 
Natives not to mind the abuse showered upon them by the opposers of the 
Billin Bengal. Properly speaking, Mr. Ilbert’s Bill does not contemplate mak- 
ing important changes in the existing state of things so as to give the Euro- 
peans genuine cause of complaint. T’here is no chance whatever of the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by Huropeans on account of favourable laws concerning 
them being infringed or curtailed. As pointed out by the Amrit Bazar Patrika, 
Magistrates and Session Judges have power to inflict upon European culprits 
less punishment than they can inflict upon Natives for the same offence, and 
Europeans enjoy more liberty in the matter of appeals against the decisions of 
criminal courts than Natives do in the same respects. The Native District Magis- 
trate will have to act according to the laws, which are very favourable to 
Europeans, and which are not affected in the least by the Native Magistrates’ 
Jurisdiction Bill. ‘Thus Europeans have really no ground whatsoever for 
the great outcry raised by them. [The Athbdre Sodigar (76) of the rd 
March expresses similar sentiments. } 


In alluding to the opposition raised by the Europeans of Bengal to the 


Censures the Europeans of Native Magistr«tes’ Jurisdiction bill, the Bombay Chro- 
Bengal for opposing the cle (69) of the 25th February observes that the outcry 
Native Magistrates’ Juriss raised against the measure is most unreasonable. 


diction Bill. The opposers ignore reason and political expediency, 
which ought to guide the conduct of Government, and desire that the State 
should respect their dictation based as it is on pride of race:and selfish senti- 
ments. While regretting this circumstance the natives of India trust that 
Government will prove equal to the occasion and act as becomes its dignity and 
duty. [The Deshi Mitra (85) of the 1st’ March, in referring to the threatened 
resignation of the volunteers, sarcastically observes that they should resign and 
thus compel the Viceroy to give up the Bill. } 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 26th February, in an article headed ‘‘ The 
ee a Jurisdiction Bill,” among other things says :—Mr. 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, @UPtain his note has made a rather unwarrantable 
_ distinction between members of the competition Civil 

Service as distinguished from those of the Native Civil Service by nomination, 
and in consequence of this difference Mr. Gupta limits his demand in favour of 
those Native Civil Servants only who hold the office of a District Magistrate or 
a Sessions Judge. As a consequence of this limited demand of Mr. Gupta the 
prevailing official opinion has declared itself in favour of the claims of the mem- 
bers of the competitive Civil Service only, and in the majority of cases only in 
respect of the offices of District Magistrates and Sessions Judges. But we appre- 
hend there is no sufficient reason to make any distinctions of that sort. We have 
all along opposed ‘the principle of the nomination system, but since it has found 
favour with Government and Government declared that the rights and privileges 
of this latter class of Civil Servants will be precisely the same as those of the 
Covenanted Civil Service, and since the choice of Government is, at least in 
theory, to fall on those only who are qualified by their education and social status 
‘o fillthe high offices of the service, we believe it will not be just or proper to 
eny to the members’ of the nomination Civil Service those coveted privileges 
which are proposed to be extended to those of the competitive service. If the 


on are nob fit td exercise those powers they had better not be appointed to the 
offices. Let only such men and no others as are so fit be appointed, and once 
appointed let them not look small in the eyes of the people in comparison with 
their European colleagues. The true principle seems to be that laid down 
by Sir Charles Aitchison that personal fitness and not race or service distinctions 
ought to govern the grantin of these powers. In removing one anomaly and one 
set of invidious distinctions letnot a second anomaly or another set of distinctions 
be created. The privilege of trying European British subjects should be 
extended to all Native Magistrates of a specified class coming from whatever 
service. The limitation as to District Magistrates and Sessions Judges also 
seems to be needless. The classes of Magistrates proposed in the Amendment 
Bill may well be trusted to exercise the powers judiciously, Another way of 
securing the desired end and at the same time guarding against abuse is to 
make the exercise of jurisdiction over Kuropean British subjects one of the 
additional powers mentioned in Schedule IV. of Act X. of 1882 with which a 
Magistrate of the first class or a Sub-divisional Magistrate may be invested by 
the Local Government. In that case only such Magistrates of whatever race 
as are deemed by the Local Government competent to exercise the power will 
be invested with it; and it will always be in the power of the Local Government 
to prevent any abuse by cancelling the power. The conferring of the power on 
certain individuals will be felt as a favour or partiality when the power is made 
attainable by all on certain conditions of personal fitness. The real objection 
is one of sentiment. But we trust in these days of enlightenment mere senti-« 
mental objections will not be allowed to outweigh the considerations of moral 
right and justice. The maudlin fears about race friction and exasperation are, 
we think, unfounded. It is the expression of such fears by high officers and the 
countenance of respectable journals to such opinions which may, we apprehend, 

ive rise td such sentiments in the lower orders of Britons, but once Govern- 
ment declare their wishes and lay down the law we do not think there will be 
any opposition from, or any fealing of exasperation in, the non-official European 
classes. In fact the submission of the European public to the jurisdiction of 
Native Magistrates in the Presidency towns is hardly due to any mental process 
such as is attributed to them by the apologists of the exclusive jurisdiction. 
The public, whether European or Native, are perforce obliged to submit to the 
jurisdiction of the Magistrates because Government have invested the Magis- 
trates with jurisdiction over the public. Similarly in the mofussil the public 
will submit to the law laid down by Government. For some time, while the 
recollection of this controversy is fresh in the minds of the European public, 
some of the lower orders of Britons may feel it undignified to have to be 
tried by a Native Magistrate; but that indignity they can well avoid by com- 
mitting no offence within the jurisdiction of the Magistrate. As for the higher 
orders, the enlightened mercantile classes for instance, they will be supremely 
indifferent as to who tries their criminals so long as they get a fair trial, and 
their enlightenment will guard them against the fear of an unfair trial at the 
hands of a Native Magistrate. They will, we trust, follow the advice of the 
Bombay Gazette and regard the matter philosophically. 


The Shivdj: (57) of the 23rd February, in an article headed “ Dark 
; , -.., Magistrates and White Culprits,” observes that many of 
P cotite aeoree rag the highest officials in India are evidently in favour of 
ea aa investing Native Magistrates of a certain class with 
the power of trying European criminals. The objec- 
tions which have been raised against the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill 
are neither sound nor cogent. The fear that Europeans will be unjustly 
convicted if Native Magistrates are invested with power to try them is most 
absurd, They are more likely to be treated leniently than otherwise. By . 
passing the present Bill an invidious distinction which is the cause of much 
dissatisfaction among Natives will be done away with, and all Magistrates and 
Judges will be put on a footing of perfect equality. It is most absurd that a 
Judge who is empowered to pass a sentence of two years on a Native should be 
debarred from inflicting a punishment of not more than three months on a 
‘European. The moment a Civilian becomes an Assistant Sessions Judge he is 
considered qualified to try any Native, but he is not deemed fit to sit in judgment 
of a Kuropean until he has served an appreticeship in his office for three years. 


in a Sessions Judge has the power to sentence a Native to death, but he has 
no authority to inflict a punishment of more than one year on a European 
criminal. And in both these cases the trying Judges must be themselves of 
pure European descent. The peculiar privileges which the Europeans enjoy 
are inconsistent with the maxim that all persons are equal before the law. The 
assertion that the Magistrates and Judges who are deemed competent to try 
Natives are not competent to try Europeans would seem to indicate that 
Europeans possess an amount of cunning which can only be detected by 
experienced Judges. This argument is however of not much value because 
most of the European culprits who have been tried in the High Courts have been 
acquitted. If European Magistrates and Judges are unfit to be entrusted with 
wer to try their own countrymen, they are much more unfit to judge Natives. 
A European Civilian Magistrate should be first trained to try cases in which 
European culprits are involved, and after serving an apprenticeship in this manner 
he should then beinvested with power over Natives. In the trial of Europeans 
the Judge or Magistrate should have the assistance of a Native jury, whose 
opinion should be considered final and binding. This is the only proper way of 
doing justice to Europeans. The continuation of the special privileges which 
European culprits enjoy will increase the dissatisfaction which prevails among 
Natives. The existence of such a state of things is damaging tothe British 
Government. [The Arunodayd (14) of the 25th February in writing upon the 
same subject expresses similar sentiments. | 


The Rdst Goftdr (103) of the 25th February observes that the Europeans 
who object to being tried by Native Judges assert 
Points out the injustice of that it is their birth-right that they should be tried 
na amg nig sige ted A by their own countrymen, and that this privilege is 
meats a4 by Native Judges. conferred on them by the British laws. They also speak 
_ of enjoying this right not only in their own country but 
also in foreign lands, but it ought to be remembered that they dare not claim 
this privilege in any other foreign country except India. The impropriety of 
their demand is best laid bare by tke questions,—if the Europeans should be 
tried by Europeans only, why should not Natives be tried by Natives alone? 
If Europeans ought not to be tried by Native Judges, then why should Natives be 
tried by European Judges? Are Knglishmen alone British subjects and are no 
Natives also the subjects of the British Crown? Are the British laws applicable 
to Englishmen alone and not to Natives? The question of jurisdiction is raised 
on no other ground than that Englishmen are fair skinned and Natives dark 
skinned. The ability of Natives to dispense justice is not questioned, while 
they are credited with disability simply because they are Natives. If this 
position is allowed, how can Englishmen be permitted to try Natives simply 
because they are Englishmen? If Englishmen are to have the privilege of 
being tried by their countrymen alone, there is no reason why the same 
concession should be refused to Natives. And if Natives get the privilege, 
the number of European Judges will have to be reduced and that of Native 
Judges will have to be increased. But the Englishmen desire to enjoy a right 
which they would not grant to Natives. The British law however has no authority 
to make such limited concession. Englishmen should either be prepared to give 
Natives the right which they claim, or should remain contented with the rights 
enjoyed by the latter. Englishmen are not superior to Natives because 
the former are fairer than the latter. The injustice of the demand made b 
Europeans will be seen by them when Natives prefer a similar claim. [The 
Kaisar-i-Hind (75), the Gujardti (89) and the Gujardt Mitrd (70) of the same 
date, the Nydyd Prakdsh (101) of the 26th and the Bombay Samdchdr (80) of the. 
27th February and the Hitechhu (71) of Ahmedabad of the 1st March express 
somewhat similar sentiments. | 


The Bombay Samdchir (80) of the 1st March notices the telegram received 
by the London Times from its Calcutta correspondent 
Condemns the opposition about the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill and the 


raised by the London Times ; Ve . 
tothe Wative” Siuartearasts? sentiments expressed on it by the Zimes. The Samd- 


Jurisdiction Bill as uncalled 4dr condemns the telegram as not only uncalled for 
‘for. but ridiculous, and denies the wholesale charge of 

untruthfulness brought against Native witnesses by the 
correspondent. It is also considerably surprised to see that the leading journal 


England should have adopted the views of its correspondent without due 
«sideration. [The Dédtardun (84) of the same date expresses sentiments some- 
hat similar to the above. } ; Aa see 


In alluding to the M pores raised by Huropeans in different parts 
| ridia to the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, 
Advises the political as- the Rdst Goftdr (103) of the 25th February expresses — 
sociations to hold public its gratitude at the support given to the measure by 
meetings 4 rigs oe 3 ae most of the high officials. .The opposers have raised: a 
ra Native y tes rt loud outcry, and are resolved to carry their grievance 
Tarisdiction Bill. to Parliament if necessary. They are holding 
large meetings in different parts of the country in 
order to produce some effect on the minds of thé authorities. Under these 
circumstances the political associations should hold meetings of Natives in 
every city and town in order to give support to the proceedings of the Viceroy, 
who has so praiseworthily tried to remove from the statute-book the invidious 
distinction made between the fair and the dark skins. [The Bombay Samédchdér 
(80) of the 26th, the Vartmdn Sdr (113) of the 27th February, and the Jdme 
Jamshed (93) of the 3rd March express similar sentiments. | 3 


Railways. 


The Samsher Bahddur (104) of the 23rd February complains of the arbitrary 

_ conduct of the station master at Limbdi. When a 

A hte, cngend Bes gate, certain person applied to the station master for a plat- 
ee prope: Regret form pass, he replied that he had none and that he 
would issue none. The applicant represented that 

several persons were on the platform without any pass, and that he would suffer 
if a pass were not issued to him on payment of the necessary charges. 
The station master refused to issue a pass even then, and told him to take a 
ticket for the next station on payment of three annas. More than one com- 
plaint has reached the Samsher regarding this station master. It cannot be 
understood why he should not freely issue platform passes. A _ respectable 
person had sent a petition fora platform pass to the superior officer of this 
station master through the station master himself, but that petition was not 


noticed. 


Native States. 


With reference to the Jundgad massacre, a correspondent of the Indu 


Prakash (9) of the 26th. February writes thus :— 
the Jatkced oficieds ond hd Although I am near Jundgad I cannot vouchsafe for 
marks in connection there- the truthfulness of the reports which I receive daily 
with. about the Maiya tragedy. lately I had been to 
Junigad, where I have heard most horrible reports about the cruelty of the 
Jundgad police towards the Maiyds. It is said and generally believed that the 
number of the Maiyds slain is much more than that given out in the newspapers, 
that is to say, most of the people were slain who had taken refuge in the 
Kanada hill, and only a few of them escaped the general massacre. The 
number of the Maiyds slain is very strongly believed to be between 159 and 175. 
There is some truthin this rumour; at least the number of the slain given 
out by Jundgad is utterly wrong. If a new census of the surviving Maiyds 
were taken and compared with the last census of them, the truth of the above fact 
will be quite clear. People say that the poor fellows had no weapons with them, 
neither had they any intention of fighting with Jundgad. When the Jundgad police 
numbering about 800 strong suddenly and without giving previous notice of their 
intention climbed up the hill by three different ways, they found that the Maiyds 
had no weapons, and they took this opportunity of slaying all of them by swords 
without having regard for sex or age. The Maiyds entreated the police 
jamddér not to slay them but to take them prisoners, but this had no effect on 
the mind of the young jamddér, who was bent upon achieving renown by 
showing great valour in slaying such a large number of people. The other 
rumour is that the matchlocks and swords, which it is said by Jundégad 


pelonged to the Maiyds and were taken when the fight was over, did not in 
reality belong to the Maiyds, but that they were brought from Jundgad itself and 
wore falsely given out as belonging to the Maiyds. How far this is true cannot be 
said, but 1 am quite sure that the truth will never come out under the present 
gjrcumstances, because the foreigners and the ruling people have no idea of 
Native intrigues, and they have no opportunity, for which however they don’t 
care, of mingling with the Native community and knowing the facts. 


A correspondent of the Gujardt (89) of the 25th February states that in the 
State of Jundgad many outlaws have been killed since 
Makes some remarks in the year 1862, and mentions their names, observing 
connection with theslaughter 4+ the same time that in none of these cases was an 
of the Maiyés in the Cunigad enquiry made. The people of Kéthidwdr believe that 
rome a strict enquiry will not be made into the recent 
slaughter of the Maiyds. The Political Agent has pitched his camp at Bilkha, 
andallinformation about his proceedings is promptly communicated to theJ undgad 
authorities. He is supplied with every necessary article, and this hospitality is 
likely to mislead him into treating the doings of the Jundgad officials leniently, 
andthe State will, it is believed, escape the censure it deserves. Eighty-one Maiyds 
are said to have been killed, but nearly one hundred and seventy-five are believed 
to be missing. More corpses are gradually discovered. The Agent being favour- 
able to the State it was no wonder that the Secretary of State fer India decided 
without hearing the Maiyds that the State ought to levy the Sdntivero tax. 
In the case of the Maiyds of Mithdpor in the Jetpur State an ez parte decision 
was passed on 14th December 1876, and Jundgad believes that this decisien 
supports its claim, but no attention has been paid to the fact that the Chokicha- 
kri tax was abolished in 1808. Formerly the Maiy4s went into outlawry for the 
same reason and asked redress from the Political Agent, who however referred 
them to the Jundgad authorities. But it need not be said what justice would be 
obtained by the Maiyds from them. The claim of the Maiy4s is just, and Jundgad 
has no right to impose a tax on them as they have been exempted from all taxes 
though false reasons are advanced for their reimposition. If the political 


authorities had given Jundgad permission to apprehend the Maiya outlaws by 
every means, an enquiry ought to be made about that step, since it was wrong to 
give such permission. A private subscription has been raised at Rdjkot for 
representing the grievances of the Maiyds, and two barristers and a vakil have 
been retained. | 


The Samsher Bdhddur (104) of the 23rd February says that Government 
ought to keep an eye on the conduct of Baéhadurkhénjji, 


Comments in connection the new Nawab of Jundgad, as he has begun to 
with the massacre of the Mai- behave in the bad way he used to behave before coming 


yas at Jundgad. | to the throne. As long as Diwdn Salehindi and Vazir 
Bavdin are in office, the people of Jundgad will not 

be happy. These Mahomedan officers are ignorant of the ways of government. 
The State harasses the girdsids, and either massacres them as outlaws or 
keeps them incarcerated in prison for life and deprives them of their girds. It 
is wrong for Government to allow Native States to oppress their subjects 
in this way. Sdlehindi and Bdvdin contrived to deprive the Maiyds of their 
girds and gave their opposition the shape of rebellion, misused their own authority, 
and mercilessly killed 75 Maiyés. If Government does not appoint an in- 
dependent commission to investigate the matter and punish the Nawdb and 
the authorities of Jundgad, there will be no wonder if a similar oppression is 
exercised on their people by other Native States. As the advisers of Bdhdédur- 
khén have procured for him the throne though he had no right to it, he 
enjoys himself, while others really rule and plunder the State. The Samsher 
has heard on good authority that more than 75 Maiyd4s have been killed, 
but the dead bodies have been surreptitiously disposed of by the J undgad 
State. The wife of Amra and other Maiydés have complained to the Political 
Agent, but justice cannot be expected save through the kindness of the Supreme 
overnment. When the Viceroy made inquiries by telegram regarding 
the accident in a wool-cleaning factory at Bombay by which 23 lives were 
lost, why does he not inquire after this painful event? [The Ahmedabad 
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the 28th February remarks that it is said that the 
were cut off from the trunks 5 Bees Jundgad police and wére 
acartto Juniégad. The relatives of the Maiyés who were killed followed 
the cart containing the heads, which were es ga to great insult by the police. 
The police were as glad as if they had achieved a great triumph and were to be re- 


warded forit. Thesceneseemedlike thatofthe fanatic Mussalméns taking revenge 
on the Hindus. It is said that Sdlehindi and Bévdinbhdi had made arrange- 
ments for rewarding the police, but on the interference of the Diwdn the idea was 
given up. A searc ing enquiry ought to be made into thematterand the parties 
concerned should be duly punished. : 


G. W. KURKARAY, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
10th March 18838. 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 


The Native aL of the 4th March, in a paragraph headed “ Pro- 

bable Abolition of the Opium Revenue,” says :—It is 
stated, on what authority we do not know, that 
definite arrangements have been made to let go the 
above source of revenue, and that the Supreme 
Government is prepared to make good the loss. If the statement be true, the 
Indian tax-payer must make up his mind loyally to meet some new scheme of 
gdditional taxation. But we cannot say that Major Baring is unaware that 
taxation in this country has reached its utmost limit, and that it is incapable 
of any further extension. About seven krors are annually raised from this 
gource, and even the extension of the license tax to the professional classes or 
the imposition of an income tax cannot fill up the gap made by such abolition. 
If the Government thinks that its financial position is now strong, questions 
such as the permanent settlement of land revenue, the abolition of the license 
tax, and other questions which still hang fire, claim prior attention, Charity 
must begin at home, and Government cannot afford to be generous at the 
expense of its own ill-provided subjects. 


The Jagan Mitrd (30) of the 5th March publishes in its columns the con- 
: , tents written on a post card received by it on the 26th 
A foolish canard about the ~February last. From the post mark the card appears 
dissolution of the British A ad : 
Bapire. to have been sent from Sangli and is addressed to 
one Govind Krishna Ghate at the Jagan Mitrd press 
in Ratnégiri. Thecontents of the card are as follows :—‘* On the 22nd December 
last the Queen died and the dissolution of her empire has commenced from that 
date. The Queen was killed by the incantations uttered by the son of Nana 
Siheb Peshwa, who headed the rebellion in 1857 and ripped —_ pregnant 
English women in Puona. Both Nana Saheb and his son Pdndurang Saheb 
are assisted by the Turks, in whose country they are living. Nana Sdheb 
Peshwa will ultimately triumph.” In commenting upon the above, the editor 
of the Jagan Mitrd says that he does not know any person of the name of 


Probable abolition of the 
‘um revenue and remarks 
‘, connection therewith. 


Govind Krishna Ghdte. He is evidently a mythical person. From the ab- 


eurd contents of the card, the writer of it must be an old fashioned Brdhman 
Bhat who has gone quite mad. 


A correspondent of the Poona Vaibhav (46) of the 4th March states that the 


. passion for gambling at vards has very much increas- 

Bholipar. = at cards im 6d of late in Sholépur. Groups af than gamblers 

carry on their vocation on the public roads, and it is 

said that they annoy and plunder passers-by. It is also alleged that the police 

connive at the duings of these people, and even lend them their active support. It 
is to be hoped that the chief constable of Sholdpur will put down gambling. 


The Hitechhu (71) of Ahmedabad of the 8th March, in an wer = 
D; i ‘‘The advantage to the people of retaining the Collector 
of  nrerores ed jose as President of pet SL tM ir !? observes that 
required by zilla local fand the Bombay Government has several reasons in actin 
gat ag Ri hae yo niggardly in the matter of the scheme of local self. 
tal Pres SS tCS:t(‘éaoveernmeennt. ~The cchief ground appears to be the 
removal of any obstacle in the way of Government 
Officials, who have at present the sole management of the local funds and 
municipal works lh 9 to their choice. The forms and other papers 
required by the zilla local fund committees were until now printed in private 
presses within the Collectorate. But as the Collectors have been recommended 
by Government to get them printed at the Government Central Press, they 
are printed at the latter press. The charges are higher than those that would 
ave to be paid if the work: were done in the local presses. When Lord Ripon is 
evising means for the encouragement of Native industries, the Bombay 
overnment is. trying to derive more income from the Central Press and to 
€mploy Europeans in it on large salaries. But how can this be possible when 
® municipal commissioners are elected by the people? Government may do 
anything it likes for its benefit, but when it tries to deprive others of their 


rights, then its action becomes objectionable. Though the local funds and 
the municipal revenues are the people’s money, it is wonderful that Government 
should order the printing of the forms required by these departments at the 
Central Press. Itis still more wonderful that Government officials should carry 
out the order without consulting the managing committees. The Chairman of 
the Ahmedabad Municipality has now, as recommended by Government, written 
to the Central Press to supply him with the necessary forms. The treasury 
of the local municipality is made-up of the people’s pny £ and it must be 
ysed for the benefit of the people of Ahmedabad. If the charges are higher 
in Ahmedabad, the work may well be done by outsiders. No advantage. will 
result to the country as long as the management of local funds and munici- 
lities is not entrusted to the people. 


The Mahrdtia (2) of the 4th March says:—We have all opposed the 
movement of saddling India with any part of the cost 

Oomplains of the injustice of the Egyptian Expedition. The war was admitted- 
of making India Yh phn ly undertaken for Imperial purposes and India is un- 
og ge pt ita ll justly made to suffer for it. Moreover, the state of the 
Indian finances has become ayain very ‘embarrassing, 

and India at such a moment cannot afford to bear such a heavy drain. By 
way of lightening the barden, Government will, it is hoped, ask Parliament to 
contribute half a million sterling to meet the Indian charges. We do not as 
yet know the grounds on which Government is going to ask for the contribution. 
But we are sure that the real reasons will never be put forward and that the 
British Parliament will be asked to vote the money as a matter of pure charity. 
We see no reason why we should, at least in this instance, be made to depend 
upon the charity of England. Truly speaking the whole cost ought to be 
borne by England. But if England is not going to bear it alone, why not make 
the colonies in the East pay a part of it? England knows full that the represen- 
tative assemblies of the colonies would scrutinize the demand minutely before 
voting a farthing towards the expenses. That England fears the scrutiny is 
evident from its inexplicable silence from the first, though some of its leading 


politicians have proposed and supported the measure strongly. India has no 
representative body and can raise no voice against such injustice. 


The Lok Mitrd (72) of the 4th March states that a contribution of half a 
million sterling is to be made by England towards 
Says that India ought not the cost of the expeditionary force sent out from India 


to bear any cost of the Indian . | 
atleast of the Ravotinn to Ezypt. The Government, it seems, do not venture 


Expedition. to ask for more, though on what principle of justice 

or equity England can insist upon India bearing any 
share of the expenses of the Eyyptian War it is difficult to say. The theor 
that the war was the means of averting the danger to the safety of the roa | 
which is the highway of commerce between India and Europe, has been 
already exploded. Not only did the war not avert any such danger, but the 
Canal was never threatened. Arabi’s little war was only 4 war against Euro. 
pean control and interference ; and it is a little unfair that India should be 
made to bear any share of the responsibilities involved in the Joint Control. 
India is already threatened with a deficit, which is likely to drive the Finance 
Minister to despair, and it will surely not lighten her troubles by saddling her 
with at least £640,000 as her contribution to the cost of the war. The Indian 
Association should protest against this unjust burden, and avert a loss which 
under her present financial circumstances India can ill affordto bear. [The 
Akhbdre Soddgar (76) of the 9th and the Bombay Samdchdr (80) of the 8th 

tch express somewhat similar sentiments. | 


The Pasichdnan (44) of the 4th March says that the post office at Malvan 
is inconveniently situated. It is at present located 
at one end of the town. It would be well if it were 
brought near the bazér or some other place in the middle of the town. If 
this suggestion cannot be carried out, then another post office should be 
Opened in the midst of MA&lvan for the convenience of its inhabitants. Since 
the reddction of the Mélvan post office to the grade of a sub-post office, 
much unnecessary delay occurs in the delivery of letters. This could be 
avoided by raising its status to that of a head post office. | 


A postal complaint. 


The Lok Mitra (72) of the 4th March observes that it is reassuring to 
learn from the Pioneer that the attention of England 
Russian advance 1m Central has been attracted towards the advance of Russia in 
as | Central Asia and that Englishmen have decided to 
watch her pro in that direction. There was atime when any serious 
reference to this danger was sure to be branded with the name of Russo- 
hobia ; but a very short time has served to bring the question into the range 
of practical politics, and even the most hopeful of statesmen now approach the 
subject with at least a sincere desire to discuss it in a serious spirit. It is even 
a matter for congratulation in one sense that an uneasy feeling pervades the 
Foreign Office with regard to the object of these evidently well designed 
manceuvres, as the natural outcome of this feeling has been the mission of Mr. 
A. C. Stephen, of the British Legation at Teheran in the direction of Kho- 
rasan to find out the exact truth about the state of affairs on the Persian 
frontier. It is now an open secret that every day brings the Russian battalions 
more and more into the heart of the Turkoman regions and nearer to the borders 
of Persia ; but what remains to be known is probably of vastly greater im- 
rtauce than what has been known. Russia would be false to her traditions 
and would belie her genius for dissimulation if the true aims of her 
policy and the real extent of her machinations could be so easily known 
as to be liable to speedy and timely counteraction. It is a part of her tactics 
to disparage her own exploits, and to create in her rivals and neighbours 
that indifferentism which enables her to promote her purpose without moles- 
tation or embarrassing scrutiny. But the time has now really arrived when an 
indifferent attitude is the worst attitude to hold towards the proceedings of 
the Russian emissaries of the Czar in Central Asia. Merv is now fairly within 
their grasp, their progress is steady in the direction of the Persian frontier, 
and they are well on the highway to Herat. It is therefore not a moment too 
late that Russia’s insidious action should be jealously watched, so that 
without precipitating matters England may be prepared for more active 
measures than mere watchfulness when the plans of the Russians can no 
longer be disguised. It is to be hoped that the conflict which has been 
predicted by many as inevitable is still far distant, but when the emergency 
arrives, however distant it may now be, nothing will be more useful than 
the safeguards and experience now provided and obtained. The first 
and most obvious step towards this preparedness is the acquisition of 
reliable information as to the plans and movements of the Asiatic army corps 
of the Czar. In the present state of affairs it is natural that sometimes an 
unreasonable panic should prevail, and that more often than not the reports 
that reach this city have to be largely discounted. More authentic intelligence 
will therefore allay the natural anxiety. Success is therefore to be wished to 
Mr. Stephen’s enterprise. 


The Bombay Samdchir (80) of the 7th March is glad that the Governor 


recommended in his-public utterances in the Southern | 


Heartily thanks Sir James a 
a J for giving assuran- Maratha Country the establishment of schools for 


ces in his speech at Kolhépur technical education in this Presidency. Industrial 
that the British Government education is much needed to encourage indigenous 


has no intention whatever of industries, which are in a very backward condition. 
annexing that or any other 


Native State. More gratifying than the above declaration is the 


assurance given by His Excellency that the British 
Government has no intention whatever of annexing Kolhdpur or any other 


Native State. This declaration of a fixed policy is sure to allay the fears which 
the inhabitants of the Deccan once wrongly entertained about the Kolhdpur 
rd). Sir James Fergusson has acted very wisely in giving the assurance 
publicly. He deserves hearty thanks for the enunciation of a principle which 
18 to guide thie future policy of Government. 


The Rdst Goftér (103) of the 4th March regrets that the few European 


| oe a0” ba are determined to drive away from the 
ae pita the memnetie splanade the large number of Native cricketers. 
tor which is bein aon a Nearly 500 school boys play on the small piece of 
European polo-players for ground which is setapartfor them. The polo-players, 
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petmigsion to tise the ground who numiber about six or seven, want to play on the 
on the Esp in Bombay game ground for two days in the week ; but the hoofs 
which Native cricketers use. OF their hirses make the ground uneven and unfit for 
| | cricketing: Once a week the volunteer parade also 

is held on the same Sty pe The cricketers once complained about this to the 
Governor, who was kitid enough to prohibit the polo-players from holding their 
sport on this ground. The polo-players have now prepared a memorial for sub- 
mission to His Excellency, praying that they should be permitted to use the 
und for their sports. This is being signed, and to how that their prayer 
See the support of Natives, they have obtained the signatures of Sir Jamsetji 
Jijibhdi, Mr. Naéndbhd4i Berdmji Jijibhd4i, Mr. Hormasji Kharsetji Dady and other 
leading members of the Native conimunity to the memorial. It is to be 
regretted that the latter should have joined the Huropeans in this movement. 
The Akhbdre Soddgar (76) of the 7th and the 9th March and the Jdme Jamshed 
93) of the 10th express similar sentiments, but aré gratified to learn that the 


ative gentlemen who signed the memorial of the polo-players have since 
withdrawn their signatures from it. } 


The Lok Mitra (72) of the 4th March says:—It appears that a vakil of 
Cecilie tei a was placed upon his trial for a criminal offence 
Pc « trial held ot Rajkot before a magistrate at the instance of Mr. Candy, who 

was also an important witness for the prosecution. 
Mr. Candy’s evidence was taken in Thdna, but while his testimony was allowed 
to have full force against the unfortunate prisoner, he was denied even the 
ordinary right allowed to the worst criminal to cross-examine the witness. Such 
a state of things in 4 British court of law seems almost incredible, and we would 
gladly believe that the report is incorrect. But we are assured that not only was 
the accused placed at a disadvantage by having the testimony of Mr. Candy used 
against him, without having had any opportunity of cross-examining him in his 
behalf, but he lost even the service of his counsel, who threw up his brief in 
disgust, because the Magistrate perversely allowed Mr. Candy’s evidence to have 
effect, though the learned advocate protested against this oppressive proceeding. 
If the facts have not been exaggerated, they disclose a scandalous travesty of 
judicial forms, and it appears to be almost a disgrace to British administration 
in Kéthiawér that the poor man, thus deprived of the right of cross-examining a 
material witness and of the services of his advocate, should be now in jail on a 
sentence which seems to be a mockery of justice. We hope that in the interests 
of the purity of judicial administration, and respect forthe English courts of law 
in which such vagaries are happily rare, the authorities will take notice of the 


case, or offer some explanation and lay the true facts of this discreditable episode 
before the public. 


A correspondent of the Hitechhu (71) of Ahmedabad of the 8th March says 

or that though the day for the election of commissioners 

Pog: y in the publication of in gonnection with the scheme of local self-government 

e list of voters, &., by the . ao ; : 

Viramgém Manicipality. is approaching, it is surprising that the Viramgém 

Municipality has not yet published the names of per- 

sons qualified to vote. Government complains that the people do not take 

interest in local self-government, and yet Government itself is very niggardly in 

furnishing information. Is this the way to educate and prepare the people for 

self-government? The people of Viramgdm are anxious to know the wards into 

which the town has been divided, the list of voters and the rules of election. The 

editor in a note remarks that the people of Viramgdm should not be disappointed, 
for sorrow has spread everywhere owing to the action of officials. 


Legislatton.——The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


A correspondent of the Mahritta (2) of the 4th March says :—We 

: _  @xtremely regret that Lord Ripon and his Council 

ee. wot Pam did not foresee that the non-official Anglo-Indian 
passing of the Native . ; eae 

‘ Jurisdiction Bill, COMmunity would present united opposition to the 

‘proposal to invest Native Magistrates and Judges in 

the mofussil with powers to try European and British-born subjects. .The 


movement set on foot by this community in all parts of India and in England 


has been so far successful, that the Secretary of State for India had to state that 
the Bill would not be considered by the Indian Supreme Legislative Council 
till after November next, although he had sanctioned the introduction of the 
measure by the Government of India. With this change of front by the 
authorities in England in deference to the almost unanimous voice of the English 
press, and with the prospect of the agitation assuming stronger force as time 
rolls on, the wisdom of allowing the Bill to stand for so long a time may well 
be doubted. Wedo not of course see how the change in. the Jaw would be 
rejudicial to the safety of Europeans. A continuity ofthe possession of unjust 
ition does not certainly convert an injustice into justice. Equality of persons 
of all creeds and saticuidliites in the sight of God which every religion includ- 
ing Christianity preaches, is after all no equality in the sight of the present 
agitators. ‘The admission that there are many anomalies to be removed does in 
no way lead to the conclusion that no anomaly should be removed, and the bag 
and baggage policy tauntingly advised by the London Times argues that this 
argument is weak. But it is not the soundness or unsouridness so much as the 
inopportuneness of the measure at the present time that we deplore. The 
local self-government scheme, intended to relieve the hard-worked Indian 
Christians of a portion of their labours, sufficiently tested the willingness of the 
official bureaucracy, and the present proposal simply served as a spark to set 
the Anglo-[ndian community on fire. In the interests of the various reforms 
introduced in the administration of the country during Lord Ripon’s Viceroy- 
alty, we would advise the postponement of Mr. Ilbert’s Bill toa mure opportune 
time. The co-operation of the official as well as the trading community is as 
essential to the proper execution of the reforms as the intelligence and enterprise 
of the Natives themselves. And it would be a grave political blunder if any- 
thing tending to foment class or race antagonism be allowed to be done by the 
Government of Lord Ripon. His Excellency must have found out by this time 
that his fellow-brethren of the West are not as Catholic in spirit and action 
as himself. But the natives of India are quite satisfied with his sincerity of 
urpose, and can afford to wait for more favourable times for the removal of the 
blot which Eugland’s patriotic statesmen do not like to see. There are various 
other ways in which His Excellency can do a friend’s work to India. He can 
make the Legislative Councils more representative, and can give a larger share 
to Natives in the executive administration of the country. He can arrest and 
curtail the increasing taxation of India by reconsidering the Home charges and 
the high rates of salary paid to the needy and hungry exiles. He can enforce the 
principle that there ought to be no taxation without representation. If he 
succeeds in doing all this, he will have done much to attach Natives to British 
rule, and will have gained for himself immortality here and in the United 
Kingdom. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 5th March, in commenting upon the outcry 
raised by Europeans against the Native Magistrates’ 
_Disapproves of the agita- Jurisdiction Bill, observes:—The overwhelmin 
tion raised by Europeans consensus of official opinion in favour of the B 
against the Native Magis- aera a ; ; 
trates’ Jariediction Bill. acked as itis by the unequivocal and unmistake- 
able terms of the distinct pledges given in the 
Queen’s Royal Proclamation of 1858, renders it obligatory on those who 
maintain the status guo to show cause why it should be maintained. Thus 
far the opponents of the Bill have not brought forward one single argument in 
support of their contentions, but have simply indulged in appeals to a base and 
senseless prejudice, which is always reluctant to surrender any distinction 
and ointien simply because it gratifies the vanity. We have carefully 
read the speeches delivered in the meetings held in Calcutta and Madras. 
We confess we were simply disgusted by the base charges against Native 
Magistrates and Natives generally in which some of the speakers indulged. 
The writer here gives & few specimens of these base charges, and remarks :— 
Can anything be more senseless and ridiculous? The highest judicial 
authorities in the country who have a right to speak on the subject admit 
the high state of efficiency of the administration of justice by Native 
Magistrates and Judges, but we are now asked to believe that the machinery 
Which is go efficient in one case becomes altogether inefficient when put into 


requisition in the other case. Are we to be asked to believe that the judicial 
machinery is not really efficient as it is represented to be, and that justice 
administered by Native eg is justice in name and theory only P Again 
if the argument of Mr. Keswick that unless Europeans and Natives mix 
more freely with each other it is idle to think of investing Native 
Mayistrates with jurisdiction over British-born subjects be -once accepted, 
we fail to see how the inevitable and logical conclusion can be resisted 
that European Magistrates and Judges also must be declared incompetent 
to administer justice to Natives, because the former cannot pretend to any 
knowledge of the innate nature, mode of life, thoughts, feelings and pre- 
judices of the latter. The truth, however, is that the alleged free inter. 
course between the two classes is not at all necessary; for can it be for a 
moment pretended that the Native Magistrates in the presidency towns 
mix more freely with Europeans than their colleagues in the mofussil, or 
that their mothers, wives, daughters and sisters mix more freely with the 
European fair sex than those of the mofussil Native Magistrates? Nothing of 
the kind takes place, and yet no complaint is made about the Native Magistrates 
in the presidency towns possessing jurisdiction over British-born subjects. 
The real question at issue is, whether or not Native Magistrates in the 
mofussil are competent for the performance of the duty expected of them? 
We should like to ask these agitators if they would consign to the flames the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, which guaranteed an equality of rights and pri- 
vileges to all classes of Indian subjects. If these gentlemen, who appear to 
have taken leave of their senses, have any real regard for the Queen, they ought 
to abstain from these silly demonstrations having for their object the continu- 
ance of invidious race distinctions, which are simply incompatible with the 
pledges contained in the Proclamation of 1858. The European community is 
simply making a fool of itself by agitating for the continued enjoyment of 
privileges which are opposed to British instincts. Another feature of this 
agitation is its intemperate and rabid character. Wheu the natives of India 
agitate for the redress of a grievance, they are frequently advised by the very 
men who are leading the present movement to be respectful and temperate in 
what they say and do. But is the spectacle now presented in any way calcu- 
lated to impress favourably ? Certainly not. In the name of decency and 
common sense let the leaders of the present so-called ‘‘ white mutiny” follow 
their own precepts and set a practical example to us of moderation. 


In an article headed ‘The Jurisdiction Bill,” the Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 

5th March says :—The length to which the agitation 

ae on o — — = Jurisdiction Bill has been carried by a 
oF arope 8 we espe’ Class of Europeans in Bengal is very much to be 
to the Nati i, alain regretted. It would be hard to pei Moe it other- 
wise than as a ludicrous exhibition of sheer rowdyism, 

in which both want of self-respect and absence of good breeding figured promi- 
nently. The agitators have struck at nothing in their eagerness to oppose the 
principle of the Bill, and we should not be wrong in saying that short of actual 
attack on Natives everything has been done to vilify them. The worst passions 
of the human heart have been called into play by the agitators and hurled down 
the heads of an unoffending, loyal and meek race, merely because Her Majesty’s 
Government in India has contemplated a change, justified in every part of it by 
Her Majesty’s Proclamation of 1858. Barristers who make money at the 
expense of Natives, Christian missionaries who profess to preach to Natives 
the liberal tenets of Christianity, merchants who cannot get on without Natives,— 
all these have united to abuse a nation, and abuse it in terms that are certainly 
inflammatory. The Natives were reminded by the speakers that they were 
barbarous, that they were dishonest and miserable, that there should be one law 
for them and another for the Europeans because they were born liars. Meetings 
are held where these statements are made in language, so visibly dangerous in 
its nature. Newspapers are published where the statements are repeated in 
language still more dangerous and vilifying. From the noisy character of the 
agitation one would be led to suppose that the movement has assumed a gigantic 
shape. “But such a supposition can be supported on no other ground than that 
Englishmen in India have as a class degenerated. Happily thefacts are against the 


supposition. The feeling azainst the Bill, however venomous, is-not general, and 
we say this eegromny. For one thing itis very important to bear in mind that it 
was towards the beginning of April last that the Viceroy called for the opinions 
of the Local Governments, of the District Officers and other responsible public 
servants in the empire. How isit that the indignation of those who now cry down 
the Kill was not excited then? It was quite well known at the time that the 
Government of India had called for opinions. Nay even before that, Lord Ripon 
had at the time the New Criminal Procedure Code passed intolaw publicly declared 
his intention to take the question of jurisdiction over European British subjects in 
hand, to gather the opinions of the important officers in the Empire, and then pro- 
se fresh legislation on the subject should the opinions in favour of it prepon- 
erate. This pledge was given by the Viceroy to the public through their then 
representative in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, Mahdrdja Jotendra Mohau 
Tagore. This fact was plainly before the European community seven months ago. 
The Viceroy was allowed to collect opinions, and now that the opinions are found 
to favour an alteration in the law,a portion ofthe samecommunity grows noisy and 
disloyal. Why were they silent these seven months? What does that silence show 
but that the present opposition is not quite representative in its character and is 
an artificially got up affair altogether? If the proposed change were really felt by 
allthe Europeans or the majority of them in India to be dangerous, the very sugges- 
tion that opinions were going to be invited with a view to the change would have 
spread terror through that community, and Lord Ripon would have been asked to 
abstain from the course altogether when he for the first time gave expression to 
the intentions of his Government. Far from doing that, what did the Europeans 
in India do? They treated the affair with indifference at first. The majority of 
the European officials in India who are known to be Conservative wrote in 
favour of the proposed alteration, These facts, we repeat, are a telling comment 
on the extent and character of the furious opposition presented to the Bill at this 
late hour. Whether the Bill passes or not into law ultimately, the action of the 
infuriated party in Bengal is deeply to be deplored. Tull the other day the 
Native press and educated Natives were taunted as haters of Europeans. The 
present opposition shows what absurdly low views are entertained by some 
Evropeans about Natives. The man who dared to vilify our mothers, wives and 
sisters at the meeting in Calcutta ought to be thanked for giving us an idea of 
the feelings of the men, who gathered to hear him vilifying a race because the 
race was helpless. We need hardly enquire if a Native demagogue had vilified 
European mothers, sisters and wives in that gross fashion, he would not have 
been hanged for uttering language annoying to a community. As the Bombay 
Gazette says, no respectable European can be proud of the Calcutta meeting. 
To acknowledge it as a representative meeting would be to cast disrepute on the 
name of Englishmen. And on the other hand it would be absurd to suppose 
that the natives of India are cowed down by the conduct of men who have made 
80 ridiculous an exhibition of their passions and their temper. The present 
agitation is perhaps calculated to inspire feelings of a different character in the 
minds of the Natives. No one believed that the Huropeans-were so much afraid 
of their lives in the mofussil. The Native community is now taught to think 
that the Europeans about it have lost all courage and are quite terribly afraid of 
the people of the soil. The Calcutta demagogues are responsible for this. Our 
course at this moment is clear. We ask our Native contemporaries not to lose 
their balance, to forget and forgive the rowdies of Calcutta by a careful perusal 
of the remarkably temperate letter of Professor Wordsworth and the articles 
in which the Bombay Gazette has denounced the Calcutta agitation. The Native 
community has been very ably defended by the learned Professor and the Gazette, 
and none of us could do as well or better to bring the demagogues of Calcutta to 
their senses. There are already indications that these demagogues are ashamed 
of what they have said and done. Let us all leave the matter in the hands of 
those who are responsible for the government of the country. In the meantime 
we hope the European citizens of Bombay will continue to show the exemplary 
equanimity which they up to now have displayed towards this question. We 
are proud of our urba prima in Indis. Let us, both Europeans and Natives, 
justify thdt pride by our conduct at this moment. We do not expect the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce to favour the Bill, however much we may wish 
it. But we certainly expect it to express its opinion in a dispassionate manner 


without offending race susceptibilities. Those who claim respect ought to 
deserve it. | 
The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 4th March says:—The opposition to the 
) amendment of the Criminal Procedure in relation to 
Criticises the position of the jurisdiction of Native Magistrates over European 
Kuropeans with ir wry 1g criminals in the mofussil has raised up a perfect storm 
the ee of feeling in Bengal. A public meeting of Europeans 
= was held at the Calcutta Town Hall, where violent 
speeches were made denouncing the Natives generally and crying down the 
‘ dicial administration, It was said that in the mofussil false evidence could 
oo purchased for four aunas against anyone, and that no European or his 
relations would be safe if the law were amended as proposed. [If this wild 
allegation were well founded, it is a wonder that those who now make it should 
have waited till the por amendment was proposed before they showed they 
were aware of it, and this is all the more remarkable as we learn that even in 
the mofussil of Bengal, where all this furore has been raised, many a European 
accused has waived his ‘ birth-right,’ now made so much of, of bein, tried by his 
ers and elected to have his case decided by a Native Megistrate. This would 
show too that in ordinary and cool moments the men who are now moving 
heaven and earth to prevent the highest Native Magistrates from being em- 
powered to try Europeans adopt the very course from motives of interest the 
now denounce because it is proposed by the Government. But the whole 
movement is so much conceived in mere feeling that even existing facts are 
forgotten. The fact that in the presidency towns the Native Magistrates have 
exercised the jurisdiction of which the extension to the mofussil is so much 
decried is taken no notice of. Allis drowned in abuse and uproar, and the 
result is a revival of race antagonism in Bengal. We are here luckily free 
from those influences. The Times of India is indeed affecting the Bengal 
feeling, but the Bombay Gazette is ably upholding the side of reason and sound 
judgment, and we are glad Professor Wordsworth has in his thoughtful way 
published in the latter journal a protest against the frenzied movement. Mr. 
Wordsworth’s letter is at once plilosophical and practical. He sees a childish- 
ness of political thought in the opposition of the Europeans, which is based on 
their boasted superiority, and Mr. Wordsworth points out, what is also evident 
to every thinking Native, that the superiority which requires to be bolstered 
up by enactments is not real. The opposition has been taken up in England, 
- or rather it may be said that it has been almost dictated from thence, and this 
makes it clear to us that it is the spirit of political party which has mainly 
dictated this course. Lord Ripon is a Liberal and his administration has eyi- 
dently been distasteful to some of his political opponents; but hitherto nothing 
could be said against it with decency. The amendment of the Criminal Pro. 
cedure has supplied these politicians an inflammable material in the suscepti- 
bility of the non-official European in India. In this view of the matter it 
becomes the duty of the Natives openly and formally to support the Govern- 
ment measure and to explain its bearing from their own point of view, avoidin 
at the same time the use of language calculated to give rise to unworthy 
feelings. 


With reference to Mr. Ilbert’s Bill, the Indian Spectator (1) of the 4th 
March says:—Certain European inhabitants of 
Censures the European Bengal and other places seem to know how to get up 


community for their antago- foctious opposition. To our mind 
nistic attitade tothe Native PP there can be no 


. Jurisdiction Bil, Teality in the resistance they have offered to Mr. 
a eee Iibert’s Bill. Butif these men really mean half of what 


they publicly utter, it becomes evident that their Christianity and civilization 
are empty words, and that their lives are regulated on the lowest principles of 
public morality. Here is a measure necessary for the continuity of progress, 
which they oppose with a fury such as even a nation of barbarians would be 
ashamed of. The Native Magistrate in presidency towns is allowed juris- 
diction over British-born subjects; why should that jurisdiction be withheld 
from him in the mofugsil, now that circumstances call for the reform? Is 
not the Native as much Her Majesty’s subject as the European in India? And 
why should the latter be allowed a personal privilege in criminal matters P 
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But it is useless arguing with men blinded by selfishness. As we said last 
week, planters of Bengal and their dupes have not a single argument against the 
Bill. The despicable chatter about the Englishman’s ‘ pride of birth’ 
and about the position of the English capitalist becoming insecure and the 
safety of his wife and daughter endangered, shows that the Anglo-Indian of a 
certain class is either an arrant coward (that’s the only word) or a hypocrite. 
Native associations must at once show up the hollowness of the opposition. 
We do not understand the silence of Native public bodies in Bengal. Is there 
no association to give a counterblast to the Chamber of Commerce’s cry ? 
Perhaps the thing is considered beneath contempt. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 4th March says :—Telegrams received 
yesterday show that the lower orders of the European 
Condemns the attitude of community of Bengal have become altogether demo- 
eng a | Bragg: , Yalised. The agitation is instructive in more ways 
16a’ Jurisdiction Bill. than one. Let the Government of India take note of 
the fact that where the self-interest of this superior 
race is touched in the slightest degree, they will forget all higher duties and 
will not scruple to rise against their own Government. To those like us who 
may have cherished too high an idea of Christian charity and British citizen- 
ship, the agitation in point will bea very rude awakening. It is a bitter 
experience, and neither the Native nor the European is likely to gain by it. It 
is to be sincerely hoped that these misguided people may yet see the error of 
their way and not descend to the level already reached by Mr. Branson and his 
brother agitators. The Natives of Bengal have preserved an attitude all through 
which is highly creditable. We trust this calm will continue. If they hold a 
meeting, let them proceed in a quiet, constitutional manner, and leave all the 
abusing to Christian orators. In the midst of the antics of an infuriated rabble 
itis reassuring to see that the Government of India stands firm asa rock. 
Lord Ripon has himself braved worse storms, and will doubtless tide over this 
wretched little trouble. 


The Arunodayd (14) of the 4th March, in commenting upon the Native Ma- 
| gistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, observes that the opposition 
a —— oo — 8 of the Europeans in India to this measure is not sur- 
re prising, but it is extraordinary that the people in 
ngland should raise objections against it. Christian 
principles have not made much progress. The inhabitants of England are not 
ashamed to act selfishly and compass their own ends by their might. Until 
recently the Natives believed that Englishmen in England were unselfish and 
liberal in their ideas towards weaker races, but this belief has proved to be 
erroneous. The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill has rondo the assent 
of some of the highest Indian officials. It is contended that if this Bill is passed 
into law, the planters and other Europeans who have helped to increase the 
wealth of India will have to abandon it and thus ultimately India will be the 
sufferer. But it is a great mistake to suppose that these Europeans have done 
any good to India. The planters in Bengal have utterly ruined the labouring © 
and agricultural population. By a close examination of the causes which have 
led to the degradation of the Native labouring classes, it will be found that the 
exemption of Europeans from the jurisdiction of Native Magistrates has been 
the principal element which has worked the evil. By making Europeans 
amenable to the jurisdiction of Native Magistrates, they will act with less vio- 
lence towards Natives. The threat of the volunteers that they would lay down 
their arms in a body if the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill were passed is 
most puerile and absurd. The Government is strong enough to.meet all emergen- 
cles without the help of volunteers. The mutiny of 1857 was not the work of 
Natives. It was brought about by the policy of Lord Dalhousie. If the 
system of Government is adapted to the changing wants of the community, there 
would be no need for volunteers, 


The Dnydnodayd (7) of the 8th March says:—We must express regret at 
the excitement which has been felt at the exaggerated 


Comments in connection . : : dar. 
with the Native Magistrates’ language which has been used by many in consider 


Jurisdiction Bill. ing the proposed amendment to the Criminal Procedure ~ 
ae ‘Bill The Bill proposes to give jurisdiction over 


uropeans to only a very few Native officials, who seem to have and ought to 
ea the same fitness for such authority as the Presidency Magistrates have. 
Some day such a change must be made, and it seemed to many officials that the 
day had come. Whereas the opponents of the amendment have spoken as if 
the new power was to be widely conferred. But on the other hand, as Mr. 
Ilbert recognized that the cases in which Europeans are to be tried are usuall 
exceptionally difficult, and as all admit that false witnesses are most painfully 
common here, we can see how some Europeans felt their safety imperilled on 
their supposition that a European could be taken before large numbers of Native 
officials in out-of-the-way places. We must also express our surprise and 
regret that not a few Native papers are charging this ebullition to the Christian- 
ity of the Europeans eee in opposing the amendment. When will men 
learn that that only is Christianity which is taught in the Bible, and that 
Christ is not blameable for the weaknesses of his nominal or even of his true 


followers P 


In a paragraph headed “‘ The London Press on the Jurisdiction Bill,” the 
Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 5th March says :—Lord Ripon 
Attacks on Lord Ripon in has just now become the victim of the attacks of not 
connection — ~ _— only a certain section of the Anglo-Indian press, but 
Vagiotrehes’ Jurisdiction Bill. l80 of some London papers. The Times indeed has 
| gone so far as to warn His Excellency that he will 
have to be recalled if he gets the Jurisdiction Bill passed into law. This seems 
rather significant. It means that if an Indian Viceroy sets about governing 
the country on the principles of justice, he should be compelled to resign. But 
does Lord Ripon care for sach threats? If it comes to that, we do not think 
Lord Ripon will sacrifice his principles to a desire to retain his office at any 
price. His Lordship has come here to rule as a statesman. He has not come 
as a place-man, and he would care more for the sympathy of the people governed 
than of those with whom right means might. We are sorry that the very 
Viceroy whom the Indian people love, should be denounced by a portion of 
his owncountrymen. ‘The London papers who have aimed their attacks at Lord 
Ripon on account of the Jurisdiction Bill forget that His Lordship has not acted 
or. his own opinions, but that he is backed by a majority of the responsible 
officials in the public service. 


With reference to the agitation in Calcutta and other parts of the country 
raised by Europeans against the Native Magistrates’ 


the agitati Of OF aro } ne 
Bre Bane A A sat Jurisdiction Bill, the Lok Mitra (72) of the 4th March 


Bengal and other parts of Observes that it is a strange spectacle, though not un- 
India against the Native usual, to behold how a handful of men boasting of 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill British civilization, priding on their love of order and 


is baseless. freedom and equality before law, forget themselves 


for a time while led on by a few sturdy spirits who imagine they are playing 
the patriot when they are simply acting as so many inflated wind-bags. It is 
indeed a spectacle that should excite the pity of Natives. To see men, other- 
wise so superior in civilization and enlightenment, giving unbridled sway to 
sentiment and feeling, and leaving sober reason far behind, is really deplorable. 
But the common nature of humanity, whether in the Red Indian or the Briton, 
often asserts iteelf. It may be truly said then that in the present agitation of 
Europeans all over the country nothing but a state of temporary insanity 
has been wrought by the surging passions within. Human passion is indeed a sort 
of lucifer match. It requires a spark to set it on flame. And when the flame once 
rages, there is no limit to the havoc it brings on those who prefer for the time 
to be consumed thereby. ‘The agitators against Mr. [lbert’s amendment are so 
consuming themselves at the present moment. Their mental condition may 
be compared to that of Philip the Drunk. When the agitation is allayed, when 
their spirits are calmed down, and when their sobriety of reason is restored, 
they will be heartily ashamed of their own doings.’ They will be amazed to 
find what noise they have made about a very simple matter. For after all the 
amendment will be almost practically wholly inoperative. Mr. Ilbert ought to 
have taken the bull by the horns and swept all the graver anomalies which 
still disfigure the Criminal Code as nee justice between black and white 
men, Mr, Jlbert has tried to remove what he has properly characterised as an 
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anomaly.” Can any of the ening agitators justly deny that the present 
state of the law is not an anomaly? Will they deny the truth which they are never 
tired of preaching in their own country that all men are equal before the eye 
ofthe law? They talk of justice and in the same breath demand a differential: 
administration of justice. ‘That is the long and short of the matter. And why? 
Because they belong to a privileged order of men ; becausethey aretheruling race. 
Now apart from the contention as to the unreasonableness of their demand for 
the so-called “‘ privileges,” one fact deserves to be pointed out. The British 
are the conquerors of India. Are all the agitators British? It is true that 
they are European British subjects. But every nationality represented by 
Europeans, and even Americans and Armenians, presume to consider themselves 
as the ruling race. Admitting for a moment for argument’s sake only that 
the British by right of conquest are entitled to certain personal privileges, by 
what right can Frenchmen, Germans, Austrians, Greeks, Italians, Americans 
and Armenians claim the same privileges? Let the Government of India publish 
the number of Europeans in the different provinces of India classified under 
their respective nationalities. They have the materials before them in the 
census returns of 1881. It will be interesting to know how many are really 
British. Compared with the total population of 20 krors in British India, 
the proportion of Europeans is 2°3 per 1,000, or in other words they form ‘0023 
of the whole population! And it is this insignificant part ofthe population, 
which is not even wholly British, that cries out for a deprivation of its so-called 
“ privileges.” But let it be also remembered that the amendment will only be 
operative in Bengal and Bombay. It is only in these two provinces that there 
are Indians who are Civilians. Again, their number can be counted on the 
fingers. But the matter does not rest here. It is only when Native Civilians 
are empowered to act as first class Magistrates or Session Judges that they will 
come under the operation of Mr. Ilbert’s amendment. The _baselessness . 
of the present agitation is patent. No doubt it is artificial as all such class 
organisations in India elsewhere are, Frivolous arguments were raised, in a 
portion of the British press at home especially, regarding the withdrawal of 
capital and the old womanish notion of danger to European families residing in 
tue interior of the country. As soon as the agitation subsides, the hollowness 
of the reasoning will be transparent without any further criticism. Neither 
is this the place just now to descant on the charge of perjury brought against 
Natives, as if the English themselves have not been decrying most violently 
against the crime of perjury in England. It would be well if inspired public 
organs which reflect the exaggerated opinions ofthe “ interlopers” here refrain 
from casting stones from their own glasshouses. Anyhow it is most expedient 
that they should pause and allow the Viceroy to unfold the real reasons of 
legislation which Mr, Ilbert has wisely initiated. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Ilbert should have dealt only with the fringe when he should have boldly 
attempted to remove the more serious anomalies that still exist, and which are 
quite out of harmony witb the spirit and progress of the age. One word more. 
Why are the natives of India behind in memorialising Parliament on the same 
subject ? Why should the voice of a dominant minority alone be heard at St. 
Stephen’s? Why not also the voice of the helpless millions ? The peace of the 
country as well as the contentment of the masses require that Parliament 
should once for all remove disabilities, be they Native or European, and that 
the natives of India should forthwith bestir themselves at this juncture for so 
desirable and politic a purpose. This ghost of “personal privileges” must for 
ever be laid low. And the present is the most opportune hour for it. 


The Bombay Chronicle (69) of the 4th March observes that among other 
siaicieieaetenebbaiiitia "ais eoatewe pation in connection with the 
_ Says Natives are an- Criminal Procedure Amendment Bill, it has been 

a Prete. beaker stated that Natives do not care for the proposed 

changes, but the Bengalis have expressed their views 
plainly, while the inhabitants on this side have behaved calmly and deco- 
rously. Natives are unable to understand the plea of privilege on which 
Europeans base their strong and vehement opposition. ‘I'he outcries about 
dangers fo Europeans from Native Magistrates of the highest ages ‘trying 


European offenders are mere wild assertions, if not gross libels, on all the 


natives of India, and are felt as such by the people on this side. The Natives are 


quiet, because they wish the merits of the Bill to be calmly discussed, and ate 


anxiously waiting for an improvement of their social and political status in the 
matter of the Criminal Procedure Code. - 


The Bombay Chronicle (69) of the 4th March regrets that an unnecessary 
agitation should have been got up against the Native 

Regrets the agitation got Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill by Europeans, and is 
up by goes re Be nae bog extremely sorry that they should have expressed with 
tion Bil. ee indignation and uttered noisy platitudes irksome to 
3 hear. This display of feeling on their part is cer- 

tainly bad. Several of the journalists and others, both in India i England, 
in their attempts at making protests and remonstrances against the Bill, 
indulged in rabid language offensive to the people of this country. They 
should however wait until the Bill is published and until they know what the 
Viceroy has to say in favour ofthe measure. The leading Natives and respect- 
able Native journals will, it is hoped, do all in their power to avoid “9 


the flame of race feeling and race partiality in which Europeans are foun 
indulging. 


The Rédst Goftdr (103) of the 4th March prays His Excellency the Viceroy 
to pass the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill at 
Pa hg serv metic seg once into law without allowing himself to be influ- 
Setion Bill without delay. enced in the least by the agitation made by Europeans. 
The Secretary of State for India stated the other day 
in Parliament that the Bill would not be enacted until November next, and 
other reports are to the effect that it would not be passed even then. But it 
would be a mistake to make any delay in enacting the law. The agitation 
against the Bill is made by a few selfish Europeans, who belong to the lower 
class of the community, and whose unreasonable utterances ought to carry no 
weight against the interests of the mass of the population. If delay is made 
in passing the Bill into law, the outcry against it will increase without doing 
any corresponding benefit. Natives will get more abuse and annoyance from the 
exasperated opponents of the measure. The threat of a ‘‘ white mutiny” isa 
joke and cannot be believed. It would be gratifying if the Europeans mutinied, 
for then their stubbornness and disloyalty would be proved and they would get 
punishment. They alone are now armed, but their rising would oblige 
Government to disarm them. The great danger from the delay in passing the 
Bill is that if Europeans continue to abuse Natives, the latter would get 
exasperated by such denunciation; a race antipathy hetween the two would arise, 
which would fe to evil results. Since Government cannot recede from the step 
they have taken, it would be wise to enact the Billat once. Should Government, 
on the other hand, withdraw it, they would admit their defeat, and Europeans 
would be encouraged to be disloyal to Government and to tyrannise over 
Natives. The Government would also be lowered in the eyes of the Native 
public, who would say that Government feared Europeans. Besides disloyalty 
on the part of Europeans would act as a bad example to Natives. The worst 
result, however, of the withdrawal of the Bill would be that it would be consi- 
dered that Europeans were justified in abusing and vilifying Natives, that the 
latter were really wicked and vicious enemies of the former, and that Govern- 
ment believed these charges and therefore refused to empower Native Magistrates 
witb jurisdiction over Europeans. ‘Thus an undeserved slur wouid be cast on 
Natives. [The Jdme Jamshed (93) of the 5th, 6th, 7th and 9th March and the 
Bombay Samdachér (80) of the 7th idem express somewhat similar sentiments. | 


In alluding to the agitation made by the Europeans of Bengal and other 
parts of India against the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdic- 

Censures the Englishmen tion Bill, and to the abuses showered on Natives at the 
of Bengal os sree st the meeting of Europeans recently held in Calcutta, the 
esa Saciditer’ Sedielic- Rast Goftér (103) of the 4th March observes that the 
tion Bill. conduct of Europeans is shameful and contemptible. 
A rebellion of the subject population is understand- 

able; but that Englishmen should act in a disloyal manner against their own 
Government is simply disgraceful. If Natives had created one hundredth part 


of the agitation made by Englishmen, the latter would have: urged their imme- 


diate suppression, and recommended that they should be severely punished. The 
selfish Europeans ask for rights to put dowg Natives. They claim privileges 
which will enable them to escape scot-free with the assistance of their own coun- 
trymen from the punishment which they deserve for doing injuries to Natives. 
This conduct is unjustifiable and throws a slur on the fame of gop for jus- 
tice and impartiality. The opposition to Government exposes only the selfishness 
and hard-heartedness of the opponents, and shows that they dissimulate when 
they speak of giving Natives neal rights and justice. Their sole object is to 
gain their own ends. They falsely praise Natives for their honesty and loyalty. 
For no sooner has the benevolent British Government made a slight movement 
to bestow just rights on Natives, the selfish Englishnien create an agitation as 
good asa mutiny against the State, {The Suryd Prakdsh (74) of the 3rd, the 
Gujardte (89), the Yajyddn Parast (115), the Kaisar-i-Hind (95) and the Gujardt 
Mitrd (70) of the 4th, the Akhbdre Soddgar (76) of the 5th, the Bombay Samdchdr 
(80) of the 6th, the Kdside Mumbar (96) of the 7th, and the Broach Samdchdr 
(81) of the 8th March express somewhat similar sentiments. ] 


The Rdst Goftdér (103) of the 4th March is extremely glad that eminent 
authorities have approved of the Native Magistrates’ 
_1s glad that eminentantho- = Jurisdiction Bill, and among them are to be found 
seantstenset Jastediotion BUD. such names as Lord Napier of Merchiston, Lord 
Napier of Magdala, Sir Richard Temple, Sir George 
Campbell, Sir Barrow Ellis, Sir Ashley Eden, Sir Alfred Lyall, and Sir Lepel 
Griffin. The favourable opinions of these and other high authorities are strong 
enough to crush the disgraceful opposition made to the Bill, and ought to be 
circulated at the proper time for the information of the public. The Goftdér 
notices the letter written by Professor Wordsworth of the Elphinstone College 
to the Bombay Gazette in support of the Bill, and feels proud to include his 
name among the eminent authorities who are favourable to the measure. The 
letter is a complete refutation of the arguments of the opponents of the Bill, and 
ought to be circulated among Europeans in India and communicated to Parlia- 
ment by telegram. [The Gujardti (89), the Yajdén Parast (115), and the 
Gujarat Mitra (70) of the same date express similar sentiments. | 


The Bombay Samdchdr (80) of the 8th March regrets that the Bombay 
Chamber vf Commerce should have expressed its 

The meeting of theBombay opinion against the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction 
Chamber of Commerce in i]] and that one or two members should have imitated 
connection with the Native ay heer e the; 7 B oh 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill te conduct of their brethren in Bengal to a slight 
and remarks thereon. extent. Inorder to showthat Natives are given to utter- 
ing falsehoods and to bring false charges, Mr. Mowat 

quoted the opinion of an old Judge of the Bombay Presidency, but did not state 
the name of the Judge. This quotation loses all value when the present Judges of 
the Bombay High Court with one exception have expressed their full approval 
of the Bill. Mr. Mowat also observed that when there were special laws for 
Hindus and Mahomedans there was no reason to repeal a special law concerning 
Kuropeans; but he forgot to note that the Hindu and Mahomedan special laws 
were regarding certain civil rights, that is in the matter of matrimony, divorce 
and inheritance only, and there were special laws in the same matter for 
Europeans also. The provision of the law which would be removed by the 
Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill gives a special right to Europeans in the’ 
matter of criminal procedure, while for Hindus, Mahomedans, Pdrsis and Jews 
there is only one criminal law. Mr. Mowat also remarked that if the Native 
Magistrates’ Bill were passed, a European accused of crime in the mofussil 
would not be able to get an European counsel to defend him and would 
have to make his own defence ee a Native Magistrate, confronted by 
Native pleaders, Native prosecutors, and Native witnesses. But it must be 
remembered that Natives are not inimical to Europeans, and that there 
is every likelihood of Native Magistrates showing leniency to the accused 
Europeans brought before them. It has happened on several occasions 
in the presidency towns and in the mofussil, that poor Natives have brought 
charges» against Europeans before Magistrates and that the latter were-able 
to escape with the help of counsel, which the former were unable to secure 
for want of means. The other speakers at the meeting deserve thanks for 


desisting from abusing Natives, but it is to be regretted that they should 
have recorded their opinion against the Bill. Tle Chamber did not act 
properly in not listening to the protest of the three Native members who advised 
that the association should abstain from giving any opinion on the Bill, as its 
doing so would be contrary to its constitution and rules. Natives ought now 
to hold a public meeting to express their opinion in favour of the Bill, but should 
refrain from making any remarks condemnatory of Europeans. ,The Jdme 
Jamshed (13) ot the same date expresses setiments to the same effect. | 


The Bombay Samdchdr (80) of the 5th March severely censures the Euro- 


peans of Calcutta for unnecessarily creating an agi- 


ts the abuses shower- 

ed by the Europeans of Ben- 

on the natives of India 

while opposing the Native 

Magistrates’ Jurisdiction 
Bill. 


tation against the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction 
Bill, and for showering foul abuse on Natives. This 
censurable conduct of the Europeans is calculated to 
widen the gulf which already exists between the 
two races, and which is sure to produce evil effects 


- in their political relations. Itis however gratifying 
that Natives, though hurt by this treatment, have desisted from returning foul 
abuse, and are protesting against it in calm and respectful language. It ia 
also still more gratifying that discreet Huropeans have not joined their in- 
discreet brethren of Bengal and are pointing out their mistaks. 


Education. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 5th March says:—We understand that a 
petition was lately presented to the Education Com- 
mission recommending the adoption of the Roman 
alphabet for general use throughout India. The 
movement is essentially European, as out of the 23 
persons who have signed it there are only 2 who are 
_ natives of India. The petition is in no sense of a re- 
presentative character. The petitioners state that the movement is equally 
svymphathized in by Nativesand Europeans. But this is not borne out by facts. 
it is a pity the petitioners have brought the matter before the Commission at a 
time when their deliberations are at an end, when they had no time for giving 
publicity to the matter or for inviting and considering the opinions of men in all 
parts of the country. This is not the first time that the matter has been 
brought before the public. Native feeling is in the main opposed to the proposal. 
The advocates of the movement therefore are naturally anxious to secure, if 
possible, the support of the Education Commission, and with this view the peti- 
tion has been presented to them. Although the main object of the promoters of 
the movement is to facilitate the study of the Indian languages by Europeans, still 
the petitioners have endeavoured to show that the introduction of the Roman 
alphabet in India and its adoption by the Indian public in general is calculated 
to greatly help the work of civilization and progress in the country. The 
petitioners say that Roman alphabet would substitute one for a very large 
number of characters now prevailing in India. But this can be much better 
done by introducing the Devandgari, which is the original of almost all the 
vernacular languages of India with the exception of the Hindustdni. The 
people know it and can easily accustom themselves to it, whereas the Roman 
alphabet would in their case mean a change, far above their convenience ar 
understanding. The suggestion that the Roman alphabet is practically and for 
the purposes of writing and printing a very good one applies equally to the 
Devanégari. The Roman alphabet is familiar to the Western nations and that 
makes them adopt it so easily. But such is not the case with India. Theargu- 
ment that the general use of the Roman character in our courts of law and in 
official correspondence with the natives of India would be the best safeguard we 
are likely to obtain against forgery and fraud is rather novel. Are fraud and 
forgery practically prevented in Europe by this means? For the convenience of 
4 comparatively small number of officials the penee are to give up go good an 


alphabet, within easy reach and accept letters which are entirely of a foreign 
character. 


Disapproves of the petition 
presented to the Education 
Commission recommending 
the adoption of the Roman 
alphabet for general use 
throughout India. 


The change advocated would, if carried out, only serve to throw 
Indian clerkdom into confusion and bring in unnecessary obstacles to the transac- 


tion of official business.. The introduction of the Roman aiphabes, it is said, 
would result in the creation of a national literature for the Indian Empire. But 
how can India have a national literature without having a common language ? 
How would the introduction of one alphabet improve matters? On the con- 
trary, the masses would be far more indifferent to Romanized alphabet of this 
kind than they are now. Even if Government were to introduce by force the 
Roman alphabet in official records, the people would never er their own 
characters. The prayer of the petitioners seeks to remedy the difficulties of a 
very small class compared with the bulk of the people. The Education Commis- 
sion cannot do better than leave the question where it is. 


Railways. 


A correspondent of the Samsher Béhddur (104) of the 2nd March says that 
_ about eight days ago the brother of Mr. Ratanrdm 
Complains oF ee yt, Parote, inhabitant of Broach, went to the Limbdi station 
eal conduct of the station two hours before the time of the arrival of the train 
master at Limbdi. : : 
with a view to proceed to Broach. There was a great 
crowd of passengers on the station at the time. He asked for a ticket, but the 
booking clerk put him off two or four times, and before he could purchase the 
ticket the train arrived. He entreated the booking clerk to issue a ticket, but 
in vain. On remonstrating, the booking clerk as well as the station master 
abused him. He was ordered to be arrested and sent to Bhd4vnagar. But after- 
wards when the station master saw several officers of Limbdi on the station, he 
ave way and ordered his release. The Sumsher, in commenting on the above, 
observes that it has received more than one complaint regarding the tyrannical 
conduct of the station master at Limhbdi, which will be duly published. Whatare 
the authorities of the Bnadvnagar-Gondal Railway doing? It is a matter for 
regret that the station master should be allowed to misbehave. 


Municipalities. 


The Gujardt Mitrd (70) of the 4th March observes that though Surat stands 


in sad need of a good supply of water for drinking pur- 
Complains of the conduct 5363 and for extinguishing the often recurring street 
of the Collector of Surat in f hi 1, b tah. 6 
the matter of electric lights. res, yet this want has not been supplied, while a few 
electric lights have been forced upon her. Some of these 
lights have been put upon a much frequented road, while the lanes and bye-lanes 
have been allowed to remain in dark to the great inconvenience of the people. 
There is great danger of street fires from the electric lights, and hence the Gov- 
ernment of India has passed some resolutions in connection with the subject. Bom- 
bay, Poona and Ahmedabad have not yet thought it right to introduce these lights, 
and yet the comparatively poor cities of Surat and Broach have been supplied 
with them simply because the presidents of these municipalities thought that they 
were wanted. At the last general meeting of the municipal commissioners of Surat 
the subject of these lights came on for discussion, and then the president in- 
sulted vakils Kaldbhdi and Dahydbhai, the first of whom returned a sharp reply. 
The president left the meeting abruptly, leaving the vice-president to supply his 
place. This is not the only matter in which the president has acted without the 
consent of the other municipal commissioners. He pulled a portion of the 
ramparts of the town of his own will, and when they are demolished the city 
will be in danger of damage from the inundations of the river. The official 
members spend the municipal funds just as they like, and consequently the cor- 
porations are disliked by the people. The above-mentioned instance of the wilful 
conduct of an official president is by no means singular. The chairman of the 
managing committee of the Ahmedabad Municipality insulted His Highness the 
Géekwad a few months ago, and it was shameful on the part of the Commissioner 
of the Division and the Bombay Government that neither of them should have 
called on him for explanation. The Gdekwad is said to have resolved not to 
visit any portion of this Presidency in his journey to Calcutta and back. After 
all this, who would say-that the municipal and local fund*boards should have 
Official presidents or chairmen ? > 


Native States. 


With reference to the J —— massacre, the Subodh Patrika (11) of the 
_ 4th March says :—There is one feature of the massacre 
Massacre of the Maiyés by of the Maiyds by the Jundgad sibandi which we have 
the Janiged police and *° not alluded to in our notice of the trage a 
marks in connection therewith. BO Ol TS ragedy. It is 
stated that after the miserable mien were killed their 
heads were cut off and brought in carts to Junigad. This hideous parade of 
the bloody trophies of the might of the sibandi, it seems, is not denied, but is de- 
tended on the ground that it is the custom of the State thus to chop off the 
heads from the trunks and to carry them to the capital for identification, and 
this explanation seems evidently accepted by Government. We do not quite 
understand before whom the bodies of the murdered men were to be identified, 
and whether there is no judicial authority in the State except at head-quarters ; 
but supposing such was the case, we should like to know ma our Governs 
ment accept the explanation on the ground asserted, viz. that itis customary in 
Jundgad, and if so, we are tempted to ask how it is that the Government respect 
this hideous custom on the part of the State officials, while they ruthlessly com- 
pel the poor Maiyds to give up their custom of refusing to accept an arbitrary 
interference with their prescriptive and long cherished and ever enjoyed rights 
to their freeholds. Wasit ever the custom in Jundgad to convert service into 
payment of cesses in the manner forced upon the Maiyds? If not, why should 
this custom be broken through, while the hideous practice of cutting off the 
heads from dead bodies and carrying them in carts is scrupulously respected ? 
And this instance recalls to our mind the case of the son of the Raja of 
Chhota Udepur, who was subjected to such ignominy and vexation and trial 
because he was suspected to have violently brought about his own wife’s death. 
The judicial enquiry resulted in the acquittal of the young prince, but it was ad- 
mitted that the alleged violence was used by him only because his wife was sus- 
pected of faithlessness, and to a Rajput what custom is stronger than to kill a 
wife who steals the honour of the family? Yet such hue and cry was raised over 
the affair and the young prince and his whole family put to so much annoyance 
and trouble and expense! Contrast.this case with that of the innocent Maiyd4s, 
thus not only murdered but drawn and quartered by the men of their Chief, and 
this last proceeding is justified on the score of custom, and the justification is 
accepted by the very Government which acted as the accuser of the Udepur 
prince. What is the explanation? 


With reference to the Jundgad massacre, the Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 5th 


March says :—A voice reaches us from Jundgad. The 


Investigation in connection : . 
a ho eee ae on ordered by the Government of Bombay into 


Maiyés and remarks thereon. the cruel atrocities perpetrated against the Maiyds has 

| been held, but we are sorry to hear that Major Watson 
has not made it a public enquiry. It has been altogether a private investigation. 
Is it true that the bodies of a number of the Maiyas slain have been discovered 
in wells ? May we again implore fovernment to order a census to be taken in 
the Maiya villages? We hope this will be done. The Government of Her 
Majesty existe in India to give redress to the wronged. Let this be justified in 
the eyes of God and man. 


The Gwardtt (89) of the 4th March observes that the interests of the 
: _ Maiyas are not represented at the enquiry that is 
og that the enquiry being made by Colonel Watson into the massacre of 
Ma a massacre of the the Maiyds in Junégad, though Colonel Watson is 
iy4sin Jun should be. ; 3 ‘ an 
entrusted to either Dr. Pollen J™mpartial judge. The people of Kathidwdr fear that 
or Mr. Birdwood. _ on account of the relation between the Political Agent 
and the State the result of the enquiry will be favour- 
ble to the Jandgad authorities ; and hence even if the enquiry were quite im- 
partial, the people would not have full confidence in it. It would be better 
Were the enquiry entrusted to either Dr. Pollen or Mr. Birdwood, who are very 
impartial judges and have no connection whatever with Kathidwdr. [The 
Kathidwar correspondent of the Samsher Bdhddur (104) of the 20d March says 
that a society has been started at Réjkot with the view of seeing that proper 


justice is meted ovg to the unfortunate widows of the Maiyds. The society 
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‘s raising @ fund for the purpose. Mr. Sitdrdm Pandit, Barrister, and Mr. 
Dallas and another vakil have come forward as advocates. The people cry ou 
that a8 no justice will be done to the Maiyds by the Political Agent and his 
Assistant, an official unconnected with Kathidwdr should be sent to hold an 
enquiry, As the Jundgad State is liberal in hospitality, it succeeds in pleasing 
all officials. | ) 


A correspondent of the Guwardt: (89) of the 4th March states that ac- 
| cording to the news received from Sherghad the 
Gives some information Maiya women returned to their village somewhat 
and makes Ae ey re: sere of Satisfied with the reply they received from the Politi- 
S en re ie ee sa “eal Agent. But a Maiya went and told them that as 
their husbands were killed their girfs would be con- 
fiscated, and thereupon several women became insane and six of them commit- 
ted suicide. Two corpses were found in a well, but the others were not discovered. 
A daughter of Amra has gone quite mad and another woman is struck dumb 
from grief. Unless a census of the Maiyds is taken once more, the number of 
the killed will not be satisfactorily ascertained. It is said that six men of the 
Jundgad police who have assumed the responsibility of the massacre have been 
arrested. They say that they killed the Maiyds at Kanada in self-defence. 
Their depositions have been, it is said, sent to the Political Agent, and Jundigad 
has offered to try them. But it is feared that if the offer is accepted justice 
will miscarry, as happened in the case of Péliténa some time ago. The Chief of 
Pélit4na was at enmity with a girdsia, and the latter was killed through some 
trick. The murderer was sentenced by the Judge who tried him to expatiate the 
crime on the gallows, but the Thakor commuted the sentence to one of imprison- 
ment for life, and afterwards released the prisoner on his (the Thakor’s) birth- 
day. The enquiry that is being made by the Political Agent into the massacre 
of the Maiyds will, it is feared, not be satisfactory. 


In a paragraph headed ‘‘ The Hyderabad Government,” the Native Opinion 
(10) of the 4th March says :—The arrangements made 


Considers that thearrange- for the conduct of affairs during the minority of His 


ments made for the adminis- ° . : : ; . 
tration of the Nishm’s State Highness the Niz4m may be said to be quite satisfac 


Reale tory. With Mr. Jones at the head of the Residenc 
aerate se the Peshkaér Raja Narendra Prasdd as the sailing 
spirit of the new administration, one may afford to forget the great loss caused 
by the death of a minister like Sir Salar Jung. Though Laik Ali may be new 
to the work, his strong and vivid impressions of his father’s administrative 
arrangements must considerably help him during his novitiate. Had Sir Sélar 
Jung been living, the accession of the young Niz4m would have been followed 
by the restoration of the Assigned Districts to Hyderabad, but his removal may 
now prove to be a difficulty in the way of such restoration on the ground that 
the death of the great minister would interfere with the security of life and 
property of the people of the Berdrs if that province is to be restored. But 
it is in the hands of the present administration to take away this plea from 
those who have been opposing the retransfer of Berar, by showing that though 
Sir Sdlar Jung is bodily removed from the scene, his surviving lieutenants are 
not undeserving of the trust and confidence which the paramount power 
reposed in their now deceased leader. [The Surya Prakdsh (74) of the 8rd and 
the Mahrdtta (2), the Lok Mitra (72), the Gujardtz (89), the Yajdan Parast (115), 
and the Satya Mitrd (105) of the 4th March also consider the arrangements 
satisfactory. | : 


G. W. KURKARAY, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
17th March 1883. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 
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In an article headed ‘“‘ Colonel Osborne on Representative Government in 
India,” the Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 12th March 
Remarks in connection gays:—Colonel Osborne proposes representative 
with the abolition oar Government for India. The evils will no doubt be 
Su ee ee ween. considerably diminished by the introduction of the 
aie Government in indie. representative form of government. Colonel Osborne’s 
proposal will, we fear, be regarded as too radical. 
He proposes to abolish the Supreme Government altogether and divide the 
country into several independent provinces ruled by a Governor and Council 
and responsible directly to the Secretary of State for India. However much 
such a retrenchment may be desirable on the ground of economy, the existence 
of the Supreme Government is in our opinion necessary to give a consistency 
and a tone to the administration of the country asa whole. If the country 
were divided into so many independent principalities, the ideas of nationality and 
unity which are now growing up in the different parts of the country would receive 
a check. We would fain spend a few millions upon the maintenance of the 
Government of India to secure the check and control on local Governments, 
the uniformity in the domestic and foreign policy, and the schemes of imperial 
reform which have been secured to the country by the assistance of the 
Supreme Government and notably under Lord Ripon. Representative Gov- 
ernment is no doubt necessary, and we apprehend it is the legitimate consequence 
of the scheme of local self-government propounded by Lord Ripon. Without 
risking any radical changes, a form of representative Government may be 
bestowed upon the country by introducing the representative element in the 
Provincial and the Supreme Legislative Councils. These Councils may be 
constituted in the same way as the municipal and local fund committees are 
roposed to be constituted. We sincerely trust a day will come when under 
bud Ripon’s auspices the privilege of sending representatives to the Councils 
of Government will be extended to our people. Already a sort of beginning 
has keen made in that direction by the elevation of the Honourable Kistodas 
Pal to the Supreme Legislative Council. We trust there will be many more 
sich selections, and oar a further representative character will be 
given to the Legislative Councils than at present obtains. For this purpose it 
is now more than ever necessary to supplicate by one national voice Her 
Gracious Majesty the Empress to allow the Noble Marquis a further period of 
usefulness for the sake of her loyal subjects in India. 


The Mahratta (2) of the 11th March, in an article headed “ Russia as it is 
at the present day,” gives a summary of an article in 
Praises the British Govern- the February number of the Fortnightly Review, which 
seem pod ade yy pane contains “a cool and dispassionate statement of the 
by ea Pp present political condition of Russia,” and remarks :— 
We give this summary in order to impress on the 
minds of our readers and all Natives generally; that however aspiring our poli- 
tical ambition may be, we must always maintain towards our British rulers an 
attitude of unswerving loyalty and never fail to show our gratitude to the libe- 
ral people of England for the great political boons they have conferred upon 
us. At the same time the reader will be able to judge to what circumstance 
it is due that a bandful of foreigners are able to govern without toil or trouble, 
without sedition and discontent, 250 millions of human beings of various castes 
and colours, of different religious persuasions, and speaking diversified tongues. 
The total absence of hidden conspiracies and secret treasonable plots in this 
country is to be ascribed to the liberal policy which the enlightened and free 
people of Britain have established in India. Keeping aside the inherent dis- 
advantages of a foreign rule, we can say we are much better off under the 
British than the Russians under their own Government. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 11th March, in an article headed “ The Land 
cme. Improvement Act and Tiakdvi Advances,” observes :— 
7S shat she mnoperativen’ss | During the twelve years that the Land Improvement 

: he rovement Act Act and the rules framed by the Bombay Govern- 
is due tothe Bombay revenue ment on the subject have been in operation, a large 


systeni anid the et: tiumber of agricultural improvements, one would ex- 
fone rigidity of the rales Heet, might ave been effected by landholders in this 
famed un | residency with the aid of the advantages offered by 
Government. But it appears on enquiry that such is not the case. Government 
have learnt, year after year, from the Collectors that the advances of money 
made by virtue of the Act are not popular with the agricultural classes ; that 
they are not availed of to any great extent ; that the needy ryot prefers to have 
recourse to the sowkdr; and that for all practical purposes the Act with all 
‘ts beneficent intentions has remained a dead letter. The question therefore 
naturally arises, what must be the causes which have brought about such a 
result? We hold the Bombay revenue survey system chiefly responsible for 
the failure of the Act. Among other benefits which the founders of the system 
expected to derive from it, they anticipated that the ryots would improve their 
holdings by expending private capital on them. But as already stated, there is 
not a single permanent improvement worth the name which can be pointed out 
as having been made by any landholder in any district of this Presidency 
subject to the system. ‘To expect a ryot holding land under the Bombay 
revenue survey system to expend.his own money in improving it is very 
much like asking a man to give away all his worldly effects to a stranger. In 
corroboration of this, wefirst of all cite the irrebuttable evidence of facts, and next 
request the attention of our readers to clauses (5) and (c) of section 107 of the 
Land Revenue Code, and ask them to consider whether any other consequence 
could have resulted from those provisions of the law. Theryot has no guarantee 
that an improvement effected by him from private capital will not be taxed 
at the end of the period for which the settlement is fixed. The ryot does not 
know and does not understand the nice distinction which is made in clause (5) 
between the value of a natural advantage and an improvement consisting in 
having created the means of utilizing such advantage. He knows that if he 
sinks a well in his occupancy, the Survey Department is sure to pounce upon it 
and to enhance the assessment. He therefore takes care not to sink a well, 
even though there may be natural facilities for so doing. A short time ago a 
discussion took place regarding the effects of this very clause, and although 
Government then declared that it will not be applied to wells dug at the 
expense of the owner or occupier of the soil, they passed the following resolu- 
tion: ‘‘ Government are unable to see that any discouragement to improvements 
made by private capital need be caused by section 107, clause (6). They are 
competent at any time to declare how they interpret that clause and to notify 
that it will not be held to apply to any particular class of improvements. 
They will decide at the request of an applicant for an improvement loan 
whether the clause applies to his project or not.’ In the above resolution it 
is stated that Government are competent at any time to declare how they will 
interpret that clause. Certainly; but if the interpretation were made known 
beforehand, it would be very convenient to applicants for loans. Otherwise 
the applicants must run the risk of going a long way and spending some money 
only to be told what they might have been told before, that the clause did 
apply to their project. Another reason of the inoperativeness of the Act is the 
extreme rigidity of the rules framed under the Act. The local enquiry 
enjoined by the rules before an application can be granted is extremely formal 
in character. Rules 10, 26 and 28 and the one regarding the payment of 
instalments and interest are more or less unnecessary and harassing to the 
class of people from among whom the intending applicants for advances of money 
may be expected. Some of the rules regarding advances for the purchase 
of seed and cattle are extremely illiberal, the rules requiring that an advance 
for the purchase of seed shall be repaid within one year, that the yearly rate of 
interest shall not be less than 6} per cent., and that when advances are required 
for the purchase of cattle the Collector may take measures to purchase them 
and wl them over to the applicant. It is no wonder then that it should be 
a standing complaint that takdvi advances are not freely taken. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 12th March in a Marathi leader says that 

. none of the predecessors of Lord Ripon can be 

Petitions regarding the compared to him in independence of character, mag- 
extension of Lord Ripon’s nanimity of spirit and in the loftiness of his aims. 


te , fe aZieg 
rath pote Mage cage The political associations of Bombay, Poona and 


hection therewith. several other places have petitioned the Queen to 
: extend His Lordship’s term of office to 1890, Such 


a request was never before made on behalf of any previous Governor General. 
the people have asked for the prolongation of Lord Ripon’s tenure of office as 
Viceroy on account of the excellent principles on which his administration has 
been condacted for the last three years. The policy of Lord Ripon’s Govern- 
ment has not been merely beneficial to any particular portion of the community, 
but all classes alike have derived benefit from it. For the success of Lord 
Ripon’s excellent scheme of local self-government his presence in this country 
‘for the next five years at least is absolutely pe ge Even those Europeans 
who dislike to give Natives political power are unable to find any fault with the 
scheme of local self-government as inaugurated by Lord Ripon. Again, while 
Lord Ripon is willing to give the Native.community a political education, he 
is by no means unmindful of the interests of his own country and of his own 
people. He isa thoroughly patriotic Englishman. Lord Ripon differs from his 

redecessors in one important respect. They merely made liberal professions, 
but Lord Ripon is actually carrying out what he says. In conclusion, the 
Indu Prakdsh earnestly hopes that the prayer of the petitioners will be 


granted. 


The Yajdén Parast (117) of the 11th March observes that it is highly 
Fxhorts the Natives to Sratifying that the zeal of the people of India to 
memorialize Her Imperial T™emorialize the Queen to extend the term of 
Majesty the Queen to extend Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty for five additional years 
the term of Lord Ripon’s js increasing. The popular movement in this direc- 
Vicsroyaity: tion was a few days ago considered inopportune, but 
now that Europeans have hegun to slander His Lordship for wishing to pass 
the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, and revived the question of race dis- 
tinction, it has become the duty of every native of India to lend his support to 
every good act of administrative policy. The Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha has 
done well to convene a public meeting for adopting a memorial to the Queen 
to allow Lord Ripon to remain five years more in India after the expiry of his 
present term of office. Lord Dalhousie was permitted to retain the office of 
Governor General for the period of nine years, though he did not do anything 
for the welfare of India or of its inhabitants. There ought therefore to be no 
objection to permit the good Lord Ripon, who has done so much for Natives, to 
hold his office for another term. There is a great probability that the prayer 
of Natives in this matter will be granted. They should hold public meetings 
in every city, town and village to adopt memorials to the Queen. These 
meetings will show to the Europeans who have created so much unnecessary 
agitation against the Jurisdiction Bill that Natives are not backward in doing a 
work of real benefit to the country, and will lend their support tothe excellent 
policy of the Viceroy. 


A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 12th March complains that 

the inhabitants of Guhdgar and the neighbouring vil- 

_ Complains of the prohibi- jages have been great sufferers since Government, some 

rae of the importation of salé seven years ago, prohibited the importation of salt by 

7 sea into Gubégar and the ea into these parts. Th lary | ffered b 

peighbouring villages. parts. e pecuniary loss suffered by 

these people on account of the enhanced price of salt 

which they have to pay-for bringing this commodity from a long distance by 

land may be roughly stated to amount to one thousand rupees per annum. 

An application was made to the Commissioner of Customs for redressing the 

above grievance, but it was not successful. The correspondent hopes that Gov- 
ernment will interfere and afford the requisite relief. 


The Hitechhu (27) of Kalddgi of the 11th March in its local news states 
that it is surprising that there should be no vaccina. 
a , et eee sre tors in Kalddgi, although it is the head-quarters of the 
il Collectorate. ‘The inconvenience which the inhabi- 
tants have to suffer on account of this want is very great. During the last 
five months Kald4dgi has not been visited by a public vaccinator although vacci- 
nators are enjoined to visit all towns and villages within the area ofa tdluka 
once,at least during every fortnight. - It is to be hoped that the Vaccination 
Department will take measures to supply the desideratum above pointed out. 


The Jame Jamshed (95) of the 12th March observes that during the past 
| two years nearly one hundred Natives have been 
Deaths of oe caused killed. by European soldiers, most of whom have 
oy oT ohh escaped the punishment they deserved, but as yet no 
" measures have been adopted to prevent the recurrence 
of these sad events. The Military Officers deserve some blame in this matter, 
as they freely allow European soldiers to go on hunt'ng excursions, which 
lead to the deplorable occurrences. The soldiers roam about in the fields or 
jungles in search of sport, andif any Natives remonstrate with them to prevent 
injury to their crops or about the killing of an animal or bird held sacred, the 
soldiers shoot them. The criminals defend themselves by stating that they 
killed the Native in self-defence. Their statement is believed by European 
juries and they are allowed to escape punishment. A correspondent therefore 
recommends that the law laying down that European criminals should be 
tried by European juries alone should be amended at once. Though this 
recommendation is appropriate, yet the present time is quite inopportune. That 
time is not very distant, andif Lord Ripon continues to be Viceroy for some 
time longer he is sure to make the necessary amendment in the law. But 
until the law is amended it would be very proper to strictly prevent European 
soldiers from going on hunting excursions. Such expeditions have not been 
beneficial either to the soldiers or to the country. The soldiers have not 
improved their shooting capabilities by going out for sport, nor has the 
number of wild animals been lessened. The Jdme then expresses its approval 
of the suggestion made in some quarters that Indian soldiers should not be 
allowed to carry ammunition with them except when they are on duty. 


With reference to the Egyptian War expenses, the Native Opinion (10) 
of'the 11th March says :—It is to be regretted that 
Cost of the Indian contingent the Liberal Ministry, while it condemned Lord Bea- 
of the Egyptian Expedition ¢onsfield for sending an expedition out of this country 
and remarks in connection . op : 
rae oy and saddling her revenues with its expenditure, should 
have followed the same precedent. We shall not 
undertake to discuss the question of the necessity of the Egyptian Expedition so 
far as English interests are concerned, but surely the expedition was not intended 
to profit India either territorially or pecuniarily or by way of strengthening the 
empire in India. Like the Afghan War the Indian expedition to Egypt was 
purely in Imperial interests, and therefore the Imperial treasury ought to have 
borne the whole expenditure on account of the expedition sent out from this 
country. The Liberal Ministry could not be unaware that Indian finance 
was in a most unsatisfactory state, that they had crippled it by the abolition of 
the import duties, and that to put a further strain upon it by adding to its ex- 
penditure was disastrous in the extreme. The late Afghan War had at least a 
specious appearance of being in Indian interests, though really it was in the 
interests of England; but the Indian expedition to Egypt was shorn of even this 
specious appearance. ‘The argument that the Canal route to India was in 
danger has long been exploded, and the Parliamentary papers have proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that Arabi Pasha had taken every precaution 
that his rebel soldiery should not bein a position to disturb the said route. 
And yet the self-same specious argument is availed of by the Ministry to charge 
our revenues with the expenditure. But supposing that the route was reall 
in danger, how is it that we never found other European powers, which have 
as good commercial and other interests in the Hast as England has, making 
any move or stir for their own protection? Surely ifthe Canal were really in 
danger, they could not have remained mere spectators of the whole scene. But 
the Canal was never really in danger and the connection of it with the Egyptian 
revolt was used as a handle for certain purposes. Itis urged by some that as 
India forms an integral part of the British empire, and that as England has done 
so much for India, the latter is bound by ties of mutual benefit to take part with 
herown men and money in England’s wars. It is true that India furms an 
integral portion of the British empire, and it is also true that this country is 
greatly profited by England’s benign rule. But does not India pay a very 
‘high price for all the benefit she receives, and are there no other countries or 
colonies which are equally profited? Supposing that the Canal was really in 
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danger and Indian commercial interests were also in danger, we should like 
to know how the Ministry never thought that the commercial interests of 
the other British possessions in the Hast were not at all in danger. If India 
is made to pay her quota to the Egyptain War expenditure, why should not 
the other possessions in the Hast in justice to India be made to contribute 
to such expenditure ?. But that while no other possession in the East seems to be 
laid under any contribution, India should be made to pay a large sum and under 
a Ministry which whilst in opposition had strongly protested against a similar 
course, is & circumstance deeply to be regretted. e are under a deep debt of 
atitude to the present Ministry for the benefits 'we have received from it, 
but that must not restrain us from raising our voice, feeble though it be, against 
laying down a principle which in its very inception is wrong and perpetuates 
it as a precedent for future generations to mulct India for purely English 
wars, and thus gain a cheap glory at the sacrifice of another. - It has now come 
to this that when India becomes a subject of party warfare and the party in 
ower wishes to continue in power, the only alternative it has recourse to for 
such retention is to allow Indian interests to go to the wall in preferring its 
own. ‘Thus for the retention of power, such at least is the popular belief, the 
cotton import duties were abolished. We are sorry that in a weak moment 
the present Ministry should have given its sanction to throw on the Indian 
revenues the expenses of the Egyptian Expedition. 


In reply to the 3lst question proposed by the Mhowra Commission, the 
Rdst Goftar (105) of the 11th March observes that the 
_A reply eee severities of the A’bkdéri Act should be removed 
Ceauinien. yee and a free use of toddy should be permitted. All 
duties except the ‘‘ Budadena” tax originally levied 
should be abolished. The system of giving contracts for the sale of toddy 
should be done away with, and owners of trees should be left free to draw 
and sell the juice. If all restrictions on the use of toddy are removed, poor 
people will make a free use of it and discontinue to a certain extent the use of 
spirituous drinks, and the practice of surreptitious distillation will considerably 
abate. The owners of toddy trees should be permitted to manufacture toddy into 
liquor, levying a certain fee as was levied formerly on each liquor still. 
Licenses for the sale of this liquor should be issued. If Government be 
unwilling to adopt the last suggestion, the excess toddy should be manufactured 
into liquor at certain stills and the liquor should be made over to licensed 
vendors. The liquor shops in villages should be given to different persons, and 
a certain sum should be fixed as the price of each license, which price should 
be settled on a due consideration of the capability of the village to consume the 
liquor. More than one license to sell liquor in a town or village should be 
freely given. If this arrangement be thought undesirable, the right of selling 
liquor in villages may be sold by public auction to different individuals. No 
licensed seller of liquor should be permitted to manufacture liquor, which he 
should buy from the owners of toddy trees. The licensed retail sellers should 
obtain the mhowra liquor from the place selected by Government. Cure should 
however be taken that the retail sellers are able to obtain the liquor within a 
convenient distance from their shops. The excessive duty now levied upon 
mhowra liquor should be reduced to at least one-third its present amount, and 
no water ec be permitted to be mixed with liquor. 


The Gujarét Mitrd (72) of the 11th March complains that in the last 


Moharam holidays some liquor shops of Surat were 
aa bpd Bar Bey ordered to be closed while others were permitted to 
particular holidays. be kept open. This sort of partiality ought not to be 

allowed, and it is to be hoped that all liquor shops 
will be closed in the coming Shimga holidays. The attention of the Collector 
and Dérogha is requested to the subject. 


In noticing the suggestion made by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
that the certificates given in America of the quality 
Suggests that the certifi. of the kerosine oil imported into Bombay should be 


the eeibey of the tatbeeite olf accepted, the Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 17th 


itiported into Bombay onght March observes that it would not be safe to act upon 
not to be accepted. _ that document and to endanger the safety of human 


hfe and property. The oil ought to be carefully 


examined here, and when it is found that it satisfies the necessary test it ought 
to be admitted into the town. In the case of the oil which was imported into 
Calcutta a few months ago it was stated that though it was in a good condi- 
tion when despatched from America it subsequently became deteriorated on 
account of the hot climate of India. This fact ought to dissuade the authorities 
from adopting the stggestion made by the Chamber. 


With reference to the conviction of Major Tucker of the Salvation Army, the 
a: Dnydnodayd (7) of the 15th March says:—Major 
pec erg tomo gmp ed 3,  ucker and his associates have done the very same 
ance | the Salvationists. thing ee the streets of most of the other great 
cities of India without creating a disturbance and 
without hindrance from the police. Why then are they persecuted in Bombay 
and notelsewhere? ‘The late trial made it perfectly clear that the main reason 
in the first place was that certain Europeans did not at all like the methods of 
these Salvationists. But that is no reason for putting & man injail. A second 
reason at first was a fear in the minds of the police that the roughest of Bombay 
Mussalmans might create a disturbance. It was said that calling men sinners, 
Europeans, Hindus, Mussalmans and all others, would be especially resented 
by the Mussalmans. Yet they distinctly call themselves sinners and pray for 
forgiveness, and if they had the desire to attack others who used the word 
sinners in the singing they certainly were sinners. The police have ascribed a 
much more depraved condition to the Mussalmans than the Salvationists. Yet 
they put a man in juil for singing in the street that men are sinners. However 
it is certain that there are as rough Mussalmans in the large Mahommedan cities 
of Northern India as in oe They object tothe Salvationists’ tactics as 
much as any Bombay Musgalmans. They never mobbed the Salvationists, 
partly at least because they knew that they would be punished if they did so. 
Mr. Dosébhéi Frémji has just put Major Tucker in jail because the Mussalmans 
do not like the proselytizing desire of the Salvationists. Nor do they like the 
very same publicly expressed desire of other missionaries when they preach in 
the streets. Yet for this reason missionaries are not put into jail. It therefore 
seems to us that Major Tucker is in jail to-day mainly because the Bombay 
authorities are not willing to admit that they made a mistake in taking the 
position which they first did. We believe that the Salvationists have an un- 
doubted right to goin processions and to sing through the streets, and we 
doubt not they will exercise it. 


The Bombay Chronicle (71) of the 11th March observes that the decision 
3 of Mr. Dos4bhai Frdémji in the Salvation Army police 
Approves of the conviction case has the hearty approval of all sections of the 


and punishment of Major - . , 
Mostealt tha tiahaahint Army communit of Bombay. The indefensible behaviour 


‘Jon ‘strate, Of Major Tucker and his companions, defiant alike of 
hic onc, capri the te and the guardians of the public peace, left no 
alternative to the police but to prosecute the offeaders again. The Magistrate 
found the accused guilty on the clearest evidence, but showed every inclination 
to treat the prisoners leniently and held out all legitimate loopholes to give 
them a chance for escape from the punishment to which they had become liable, 
provided they should promise to mend their ways. But the Salvationists em- 
phatically declared that as soon as they should get another chance they would 
again do deliberately what the police believe from reliable information that it 
is not at all advisable to let them do. Under these circumstances the Magis- 
trate had no option left but to sentence Major Tucker to one month’s im- 
prisoment, lighter sentences on former similar occasions having proved futile. 


The New Budget. 


In noticing the revised estimates of revenue for 1882-83 and the budget 
Cuenca’, bible olan statement for 1882-84, the Bombay Samdchdr (82) of 
ment for 1883.84. ~:~: the :17th March regrets that India has been made to 
; ay &0 ldkhs of rupees on account of the cost of the 
Indian contingent of the Egyptian Expedition, with which India had no concern 
whatever, and observes that if this unjust burden had not been thrown on her 


there would’ have been this day a balance of 86 ldkhs of rupees in the Indian 
treasury. And in such a contingency a new loan of one kror only would have 
sufficed for the construction of remunerative public works, and India would 
have been saved from another kror being added to her national debt. Since 
a balance of nearly half a kror of rapees is shown in the budget estimate 
for 1883-84, it would be well to know whether it is intended to abolish the license 
tax or decrease its incidence. Though either proposal would be proper, yet 
the tax has been retained in order to allow the authorities to handle it so as to 
enable them to tide over financial difficulties. It is a matter for regret that the 
estimate shows an increased loss from exchange and no hint is given as to when 
this drain is to cease. Again the income from opium is falling at a time when it 
is decided to charge India with the cost of the wars in which England may be 
engaged. Seeing that the revenues are large, and though India was called upon 
to contribute to the cost of the Indian contingent in the Egyptian Expedition she 
met the unforeseen demand and yet there is a small balance in hand, some 
persons consider that the condition of finance is satisfactory. But they forget 
that the taxes are extremely heavy, while the income of the country is 
diminishing. To make the future prospect of the country still more gloomy, 
the income from opium threatens to disappear on account of the misguided 
exertions of certain parties in England. 


In noticing the revised estimates of revenue for 1882-83 and the budget 
statement for 1883-84, the Jdéme Jamshed (95) of the 
17th March considers them satisfactory and congratu- 
lates Major Baring upon the same. It is not a little 
gratifying, observes the Jéme Jamshed, that the able Finance Minister should 
have succeeded in removing the fear of the levy of a new tax and in showing 
a surplus of six lakhs of rupees after paying India’s share of the expenses of the 
Indian contingent of the Egyptian Expedition. The increase of six per cent. 
in the consumption of salt on account of a reduction in the salt duty points out 
the desirability of reducing the duty still further, as the price of the article on 
account of the heavy duty is still so high as to be beyond the ability of the 
poor people to make a sufficient use of the condiment. The budget mentions 
in general terms that the trade in such imports as were exempted from duty 
increased seven per cent. during the last ten months; but it is desirable to 
know how much the imports in Manchester cotton cloth have increased. The 
Manchester manufacturers asserted that their goods were not sufficiently 
consumed and the poor people were not properly clothed in India on account 
of the heavy import duty. Sir John Strachey believed their statement and 
abolished half of the import duty on their goods, but experience has shown 
that though the duty was removed’ there was no increase in the consumption 
of cloth, which may be attributed to the objectionable practice of sizing the 
cloth heavily. The abolition of the duty was therefore a mistake. The pro- 
posed reduction of eighteen per cent. in the cost of the carriage of wheat and 
other grains by railway from Delhi and Agra to Bombay is sure to result in 
the reduction of the price of wheat in the English market, and this step ma 
ultimately benefit India. The deferring of the publication of the details of the 
loan for remunerative public works till July next is considered judicious on the 
part of the Finance Minister by experienced merchants, as the money markets 
of Bombay and Calcutta are tight just now and there is probability of their 
improving in July. 


Criticives the budget state- 
ment for 1883-84, 


Legislation.—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 11th March, in an article headed ‘“ What has the 
recent agitation about the Jurisdiction Bill taught us?” 
Lessons derivable fromthe observes:—Theagitation,as was expected, has subsided. 
rroent agitation against the Men have come to their senses and the Viceroy’s 
ative Magistrates’ Jurisdic- : 
tion Bill. speech appears to have sufficiently cooled the heated 
| brains of interested, self-conceited imprudent and 
inconsiderate agitators. To those who look at the question from a partisan 
point of view, the very introduction of the Bill appears to have done mischief ; 
and they hold that Lord Ripon could have avoided all the greater mischief that 


the recent agitation is calculated to have done by at once proclaiming that the 
Bill would be shelved as an inconvenient measure. But to us, who, from the 
very nature of circumstances, have been privileged for a time to take a dis- 
ionate view of the whole question, it appears that Lord Ripon conld have 
done no greater good to the country by introducing the self-government 
schemes or a dozen Education Acts. We advisedly keep the question of the 
Bill aside and look at the short-lived, ill-timed and selfish agitation only with 
a view to find out what lessons the Natives ought to take from their fellow- 
subjects who attempted to rend the earth and skies with their loud cries. From 
a Calcutta paper it appears that the grand but foolishly managed demonstration 
at the Town Hall was not in reality got up by intelligent, honest and patriotic 
Englishmen, but that if was convened ut the request of indigo and’ other 
lanters. This circumstance, coupled with another equally important fact 
that truly patriotic and honest sons of Britain have already commenced 
to wash their hands clean of the rabid proceedings at the meeting, goes to 
rove conclusively that the lower strata of society, Native or English, are as 
st as narrow-minded, as ignorant and as excitable as they have ever been, and 
therefore public opinion necessarily means the opinion of those only who from 
their education and influence, moderation and good temper, have claims to be 
heard. So long as their creed is tolerated and their feelings are not hurt, all 
is right with them and their ideal of a happy political condition is realized. 
This impenetrable mass is certainly inconvenient for purposes of good govern- 
ment, and we fear Lord Ripon will have to make some provision for their 
education. The Education Commission, it is hoped, will do something for 
Natives, and we are now constrained to admit that Lord Ripon was not quite 
unwise in making special provision for the education of Eurasians and Anglo- 
Indians. The first lesson taught by the agitation, therefore, is that education 
on a much wider scale should be demanded. The second lesson is that Natives 
should thoroughly master the history of their own nation, as composed of 
different sects and creeds, for the present agitation is no more but an imitation 
of what the Sikhs did in the time of the Moghals. Ifas loyal subjects of Her 
Imperial Majesty we wish to form an Indian Empire, we can never do so 
until we learn to make “ the sparrow strike the eagle,” as the Sikh prophet 
put it. By the Jurisdiction Bill Lord Ripon has only begun, in the words of 
the great Edmund Burke, “ to enquire into abuses which bring upon us ruin.” 
Let us learn to strike an eagle-like opposition like the present, and if we do this, 
Lord Ripon will succeed in securing the active confidence and sincere co-operation 
of the people. Let us once for all remember that Lord Ripon wishes to secure the 
attachment of the people to the throne, which, in the words of Mr. Gladstone, is 
at once the strength, the glory and the safety of the nation. The third and 
perhaps the most important lesson the leaders of Native society ought to 
derive from the agitation is that if in their opinion a thorough social intercourse 
between Europeans and Natives is advisable and practicable, all attempts at 
bringing it about will fail in the present state of English society. Attempts must 
‘therefore be made first to make the middle and lower classes of English society 
to appreciate the worth of individuals, whether Europeans or Natives, and then 
only they will know what cemented friendship between Natives and Europeans 
can do. The recent agitation has indeed taught us many a lesson useful to 
national life. We heartily thank the Native community for the exemplary 
patience and moderation it has shown on this trying occasion. 


The Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 13th March is rejoiced that in the Imperial 
Council the majority supported the Native Magistrates’ 
Makes remarks upon the Jurisdiction Bill, and observes that the opponents 


di ions on the Native 
Magistrates Jurisdiction Bil Lrought forward the weak arguments that the Huro- 


‘al Legislative Pans are an important community in India, that the 
to hy — highly iodahilale their rights ome | privileges, that the 

Jurisdiction Bill when enacted will be highly dis- 
advantageous to them, and that frauds and perjury are common crimes in this 
country. The latter argument has been completely answered and need not be 
further noticed. As for the former plea, one or two members on the opposition 
side even went so far as to warn the Vicervy of the danger likely to proceed 
from the great agitation prevailing among Europeans, and advised His 


Excellency not to leave Calcutta for Simla this season. The European agita- 
tors have already gone so far as to incite volunteers and European soldiers, 
and might well be supposed likely to commit further mischief, and hence if the 
warning be.on their account it may not becalled inappropriate. As for Natives 
there need be no fear of their committing any indiscretion, and if any appre- 
hension be entertained on their account the —s should disregard it and 

roceed to Simla as usual. The arguments in favour of the Bill advanced in the 
Viceregal Council will exercise a pacifying effect on the agitation raised in 
England, particularly on the minds of the members of Parliament who are to 
give a final devision as to whether the Bill should be passed. The number of 
the supporters of the Bill will in all likelihood increase by the addition of the 
Governors of Bombay and Madras and their Councils, thefIndia Council and 
the former and present Secretaries and Under Secretaries of State for India. 
[The Jéme Jamshed (95) of the 12th March expresses some of the sentiments 
noted above. The Kdside Mumbai (98) of the 12thand the Broach Samdchdr 
(83) of the 15th March admire the independence and firmness of Lord Ripon 
in this matter. The Kdsid expresses a doubt as to the passing of the Bill, for 
the Europeans are so much excited that the Home Government will have it 
postponed for the present. | 


In noticing the proceedings of the Imperial Legislative Council in connec- 
tion with the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, 
Regrets thaf theenactment the Bombay Samédchdr (82) of the 12th March observes 
OF te enn Gill ten be, that the introduction of the Bill into the Council is 
urisdiction Bill has been as “sige . 
left to the decision of Parlia- gratifying, but it is tobe regretted that the Viceroy 
ment. has left the passing of the Bill to the decision of 
Parliament. There is no doubt that His Excellency 
has adopted this wise course in order to extricate himself from the unpleasant 
position in which he was placed. But instead of doing this he should have 
placed the Bill in such a position as would have enabled the Council to pass it 
at a subsequent stage. And had he done this, a great advantage would have 
followed from it, namely, that the public would have had an opportunity of 
seeing how far the Europeans who hitherto boasted of equity and equitable laws 
would carry the agitation so vigorously begun by them, and would thus have 
derived a useful lesson from it. Another advantage would have been that 
the Natives would have seen that though the Huropeans threatened Govern- 
ment, the latter persisted in the right course they had taken. It is to be 
regretted that these advantages have been lost by the course adopted by the 
Viceroy. If Parliament were to be misled like the Zmes, the Bill would be 
rejected, but this would not be advantageous, inasmuch as Native Mazgis- 
trates would have to be invested with jurisdiction over Europeans, if not now, 
at least about seven years hence, and therefore if the same were done now 
a good political effect would be produced. To impress this fact on the 
mind of Parliament, which is very likely to side with the European agitators, 
it is desirable that Natives should memorialize that great national tribunal. 
[The Jdme Jamshed (95) of the 16th March expresses somewhat similar 
sentiments. | 


In noticing the opinion given by the Honourable Rdja Shivprasd4d that 
the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill should be 

Observes that the opposi- thrown out as it was distasteful to Huropeans, the 
tion made by the Fonourable Bombay Chronicle (71) of the 11th March observes 


Raja Shivpras4d to tho : +48 . 
Nalive Magistrates? fais, that his opposition to the Bill proceeded from selfish 


diction Bill proceeded from ™O0tives. It is well known that the planters in Bengal 
selfish motives. are the strongest opponents of the measure, and act 
most high-handedly with their farmers and labourers, 
as well as others. The Honourable R4ja wishes to secure the support of the 
lanters in the opposition which the zaminddrs of Bengal intend to make to the 
engal Rent Bill. From the rumours then prevailing in Bengal the Bombay 
Gazette had already warned the public that the Raja would oppose the Jurisdic- 
tion Bill with the object of securing the planters’ co-operation against the Rent 
‘Bilk One portion of the prophecy has been fulfilled. [The Gujardti (91) of the 
same date severely censures the Raja for joining the ranks of the opposition. ] 


_ The Rdst Goftdr (105) of the 11th March is glad that the natives of 

cherie tha peal of the Calcutta have submitted to the Viceroy in Council a 
mofussil to submit to the memorial in support of the Native Magistrates’ Juris- 
Viceroy in Council memorials diction Bill, and that the Bombay Branch of the Hast 
in support of the Native Jndia Association is getting up a similar memorial. 
— oe Tie Gofidy points out the advantages of submitting 
such petitions, and exhorts the people of the mofussil 
to prefer similar memorials from every important town. [The Samsher Bahadur 
(106) of the 9th and the Hitechhu (73) of Ahmedabad of the 15th March dis- 
approve of the agitation created by Huropeans against the Bill, and say that 
they have not set a good example to Natives. They advise the people to 
adopt memorials from all parts of the country in support of the Bill. The 
Hitechhu says that the Europeans have been tested in three things from this 
Bill, viz., their loyalty to the Queen, their hatred. of Natives and their race 
superiority, and their hesitation to lower and blaspheme impartial British justice. 
If a soldier in a Native regiment or a Native member of a volunteer corps were 
to express his intention of resigning on similar occasions, the Huropeans would 
come forward to proclaim him a rebel and get him duly punished, Europeans 
will never be as loyal to the British rdj as the poor Indian subjects are, and as 
long as they are pampered by Government they will go on opposing Govern- 
ment from time to time. Hence it is necessary that an example should be made 
of them in the public interests. | 


With reference to the meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce held 
to discuss the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, 
Remarks on the attitude of the Native Opinion (10) of the 11th March says :— 
ring area se ——o St We are often taunted with being constitutionally 
diction Bill. incapable of holding and managing large assemblies 
| in connection with any public question and are asked 
to take lessons in this matter from our European friends. Hitherto we believed 
in their capacity for all these things, but the recent exhibition they have made 
of themselves in Calcutta makes us think that their boasted powers of organi- 
gation, order and sobriety are either fast deteriorating or that the feeling of 
their belonging to the dominant race makes most of them treat with supreme 
contempt all these qualities, Weare not much concerned with what the so- 
called leaders of the European society do in such matters, or how they behave 
towards a constituted authority. We hope the Native public will not take for 
their model as speakers such men as Messrs. Branson, Keswick and others 
who by their behaviour at the Calcutta meeting have shown clearly what 
stuff they are madeof. The question which has brought all this excitement over 
the Bengal European community lies in a nut-shell, and had the promoters of it 
duly appreciated and gauged the position taken up by the Supreme Govern- 
ment with regard to the Bill, they would have been convinced that the excite- 
ment so caused was utterly needless. It is alleged that the Bill as it now 
stands deprives an Englishman of his right of being judged by his peers, but 
so far as we can understand the alleged complaint has no foundation in fact. 
The Englishman’s right of being judged by his peers is equivalent to our 
system of trial by jury, and in empowering only a few Native Civilian Magis- 
trates to hold trials of European British criminals, the Bill leaves this alleged 
right wholly untouched. Investment of Native Civilian Magistrates in the 
mofussil with the above powers is the mere extension of the privilege which 
Native Magistrates in the Presidency towns have long since been enjoying, and 
if the latter are considered even by the European community quite fit to try 
European criminals, we do not see why the trial by their compeers in the 
interior should be so strongly objected to. It is a strange circumstance that 
the same Magistrate who is considered fit in every respect in one place should 
be considered otherwise in another. Apparently the agitation is directed not so 
much for the retention of the alleged privilege as against the investment of Native 
Magistrates-with the proposed powers. It may be urged that the jury system is 
hot extended toevery part ofthe county. and that therefore the position of Euro- 
pean criminals in respect of their privilege would become anomalous. We would. 
propose that wherever trial by jury is not prevalent, arrangements may be’ made 
to allow the number of assessors to be Europeans whenever the criminal ma 
happen to be a European, so that to all intents and purposes the privilege of the 
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Ruropean'may not suffer. Difficulties with regard tothe want of assistance of 
good counsel in the mofussil are worthless, and it would only appear strange if they 
are not pressed with all the force of an “a ane to gain the object in view. 
It is also urged that like the Hindus or Mahomedans, who enjoy the benefits of 

a personal law under certain circumstances, the European British subjects in ~ 
this country should be allowed the privilege of being tried by Magistrates of 
their own race. The argument may appear to be sound, but it is not at the same 
time to be forgotten that if any personal advantage is enjoyed it is only in civil 
matters, and no one would object to their having a personal law of their own 
in such matters. But the plea of a personal law only remains in theory, as all 
Indian law is now being based upon English jurisprudence and all legal enact- 
ments, whether civil or criminal, that are now enacted have for their ground- 
work the principles of British common law. We may not therefore be 
wrong if we say that the present Indian criminal law is almost personal so far 
as Europeans in this country are concerned. Consequently the plea of the 
necessity of a personal law in the case of Kuropeans loses much of its force. 
In criminal matters everyone must be tried by the same rules, and we do not 
see why European British subjects alone should even at this day be not 
subjected to the same rules. Hitherto there were reasons why Europeans were 
tried under different rules, but with the advancement of the country the neces- 
sity for a separate provision has passed away, and we are not given any sound 
arguments in support of the same provision being still continued. At the last 
Tuesday’s meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce one of the speakers 
observed that the introduction of the Bill into the Supreme Council was most 
inopportune. If by such a remark the speaker meant that the curtailment of 
their rights would induce Anglo-Indians to put in every obstacle in the way of 
the other important measures before the Supreme Government, he was toa 
certain extent right. This ground excepted, no further reasons can be shown 
to support the argument of inopportuneness. Practically there is no connection 
whatsoever between the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill and the other 
measures in the hands of Government. If the European community out here 
take it into their heads to oppose the other measures of Government because 
the latter happen to bring in the above-mentioned Bill, their interference 
would be unjustifiable. There is an ther reason why the Jurisdiction Bill 
should be passed into law. It is known to all that many Natives lose 
their lives at the hands of Europeans, and that the punishments passed on 
the latter are comparatively mild. If the Bill before the Supreme Council 
were passed and Native Civilian Magistrates were clothed with powers 
to try European British subjects, ten to one the life of a Native which 
is now held at so low a price by the lower orders of the European community 
would not be so fréquently exposed to danger at the hands of many a white 
lover of shikdr. We are not to be understood to say that in every case in 
which a European is a criminal justice is not done. But the opinion is gainin 

ground that the punishments inflicted are generally of a mild character ian 
not commensurate with the offences committed. We have every reason to 
believe that the clothing of the Native Magistrates with these powers will 
lessen to a certain extent the number of offences which are committed against 
the lives and persons of the poor inhabitants of the country. The European 
community may rant and rave, but if the Bull is passed, we seriously believe 
that the dangers to which the life of a Native is exposed in the mofussil will 
be considerably lessened. There is another point the European view with 
regard to which is quite mistaken. They seem to seriously believe that the 
Bill in question originated with the present Viceroy. Anyone who has taken 
the trouble to wade through the literature on this subject will have seen that 
the question primarily originated with the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
who seems to have taken up the matter and represented the necessity of the 
measure, and hence the Bill now before the Council. It is nut only Lord 
Ripon but almost all the previous leading administrators of India who are in 


favour of the law. Under the circumstances it is almost childish in some of the 


leaders of the European community to tax the present Viceroy with being the 

rime mover of this piece of legislation when really he has done nothing more 
han give his support to it like his other predecessors. We are sorry that 
those who attended the Calcutta meeting should have shown such disrespect to 


the representative of Her Imperial Majesty, and in doing so should have only 
laid themselves open to the charge of disloyalty and disrespect to the throne. - 
With reference to the meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce held 
| to discuss the provisions of the Jurisdiction Bill, the 
Censures the E nsfor Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 12th March says:—The ob- 
taking sn age en iy °PPy,, jections to the obnoxious measure urged at the 
isteaben” Jurisdiction Bill, Chamber’s meeting are that the Bill is unnecessary ; 
that it is premature; that it is inopportune; that it 
has been introduced into the Council without first consulting the community 
whom it affects; that the trial of Europeans only is a personal law of Europeans 
as there are other personal laws enjoyed by Natives, and therefore should not 
be interfered with ; that in the mofussil, where the law will operate, there are no 
facilities for obtaining legal assistance, no public opinion and no press, which are 
the best guarantees for a fair trial in a Presidency town; and that the official sup- 
porters look upon it only theoretically. We shall consider these objections in 
order. The first three objections have, we think, ‘only to be stated to be 
refuted. They are on the face of them weak and unsustainable. It has been 
said that the Natives for whose behoof the measure is intended do not desire it, 
have not asked for it, that they would be quite content with what they have 
obtained by the scheme of local self-government and other reforms of Lord 
Ripon ; further, that the law as it stands at present did not work injustice to 
any party. Now we must emphatically assert that this is a gratuitous mis- 
representation. Nothing can be dearer to any enlightened Native than the 
enjoyment of his just privileges and equality in the eye of the law, as guaran- 
teed by the Queen’s Proclamation. The invidious distinctions made by the 
Criminal Procedure Code have always been felt as unmerited reflections on the 
Native character and as undue partiality to one class of subjects. The Natives 
have been meek and uncomplaining, and have been thankful for the small 
favours occasionally shown them because they know their complaints are like 
crying in the wilderness and will do them no good. But we deny that their 
silence can be construed into either indifference, acquiescence, or approval. 
They always felt strongly about it, but have not raised their voice against it out 
of sheer helplessness. They would certainly hail the day when the good genius 
of the English nation would perceive the injustice and remove it. As we have said, 
every educated Native is not only not indifferent to the fate of Mr. Ilbert’s Bill, 
but is very deeply interested in it, earnestly hopes for its suecess, and is grateful 
for the recognition of the evil which it indicates. That the present law is 
working harmoniously is really no objection to an amendment of it, if it is clear 
that the law unduly favours one class and thus impliedly casts aslur on the other, 
and if the amendment will make it work more harmoniously. The argument 
as to its being premature is based upon the circumstance that there are not at pre- 
sent many Natives in the public service who will be benefited by the change. 
We should have thought this a reason rather for making the change than against 
it, for if the number of the recipients of the higher powers is small the possibility 
of evil is minimized, and the experiment may be safely tried. But the number of 
ualified Native Magistrates and Judges has nothing to do with the desirability 
of the change. It is the inherent justice and the morality of the change itself 
that must be considered. The real questionis, should there be different tribu- 
nals for different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects ? and if the principle that all 
subjects are equal in the eye of the law is once coneeded, we fail to see how it 
can be seatelnad that there should be different tribunals. If the measure is in 
itself right and just, the sooner it is passed the better, no matter how man 
persons may claim advantage of it. We doubt not the opposition to the Bill will 
be as strong twenty years hence as now, though the number of qualified persons 
will have increased by that time. Then it is urged Government have already 
too many irons in the fire, and it is not advisable for Government to undertake 
the present Billnow. The proposed Bill makes only a few alterations in the 
procedure of criminal courts. We fail to see how it will interfere with the 
administrative energies of the Government of India. Once the change is made 
and acquiesced in by'the people, it will not require any supervision or direction 
_ from the Executive Government, It will be then the function of the High 
Court to see that the change is worked properly. The Government of India as 
well as the local Governments will be free to work out the great reforms they 
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have lately initiated. The point that is somewhat strongly made is that Gov- 
ernment did not consult the non-official European public whom the change in 
the law most concerned. We wish Government had taken the precaution of 
sounding the views of the European community through their representatives, 
but even as itis Government have only announced their intention of introduc. 
ing the measure into the Legislative Council. They have not passed the law. 
They have promised to publish it, and allow full opportunity for its discussion. 
There is therefore no reasun to go into hysterics for such a harmless omission. 
No doubt the position of Government would have been strengthened if the 

had fortified themselves by securing the opinions of the non-official Europeans 
as they did those of the officials, and we venture to think, if Government 
had taken the precaution before the controversy began, the non-officials would 
have been quite as unanimously in favour of the Bill as the officials have 
expressed themselves to be. The non-official European is at least as generous 
in his impulses as the official, and we confidently believe that we should have 
got as good a consensus of opinion from the former as from the latter, if 
only the former had been consulted before the flames of the Calcutta confla- 
gration spread abroad. The objection as to the privilege being personal 
law is supported by the high authority of Sir James Stephen. With the 
greatest respect we submit that the personal law here contended for is of 
a different species than that enjoyed by Natives. The law of property and 
inheritance—the personal law enjoyed by the Natives—is secured to them by 
statutes of Parliament, and it is quite consistent with the equal administration of 
justice to all classes. The Natives do not claim exemption from the jurisdiction 
of any courts lawfully constituted for the administration of justice. In fact 
we do not see how any subject is entitled to demur to the jurisdiction of any law- 
fully constituted court on the ground of the colour, creed or nationality of the 
individual chosen by Government to preside over the court. The exemption 
claimed by the ignorant, uncivilized purda lady from appearance in a court 
can surely not be pitted against the exemption claimed by the enlightened 
civilized European from trial betore a Native Judge. What the European 
wanis is that he shall be tried by Europeans alone. He is quite willing to be 
gcverned by the same law, but he requires that Government shall appoint 
« European in each case where a European offender in concerned. Are Gov- 
ernment prepared to yield to such prejudices of every other class of their 
subjects? What is there to prevent a Hindu, a Parsi, a Mahomedan, a Jew 
and all the multitudinous classes of Her Majesty’s subjects from claiming a 
court in which one of their own class will preside? Surely the European 
ought to be ashamed of claiming such childish exemptions. The objection as 
to the want of legal facilities in the mofussil applies to Europeans as well as to 
Natives. What is there to put the European in a worse position than a Native, 
and how is that want remedied by the trial being held by a European? It 
will be conceded that the officer whom Government appoint is competent to 
properly discharge the functions of his office, be he Native or European. We 
fail to see then how other things being equal the European will be at a greater 
advantage before a European than before a Native Judge. The supporters of this 
objection do not contend that the Native Judge will be corrupt or venal in the 
case of a European offender. If there is false evidence against a European, the 
Judge ought to be as competent to detect it as he is supposed to be in the case 
of a Native. If Europeans are thus afraid of trusting their liberties to Native 
Judges, are we to suppose that injustice occurs in all the trials that are held by 
the Native Judges? Is the liberty of a Huropean more valuable than that of a 
Native? Really we do not understand, as Mr. Fleming says, what the European 
fears. As to the theoretical and the practical views of the question, we think those 
who have to administer the law may be trusted to take a more practical view 
of the subject than those who are to submit tothe law. It cannot be contended 
with reason, we think, that the Chief Justice and the Civilian Judges of such 
large experience as those of the High Court should not have considered the 
state of the mofussil and the moral and intellectual character of their Native 
subordinates before giving their decision. .Another consideration occurs to us 
which seems to have been overlooked in the discussion. By the definition of a 
Kurepean British subject he need be only born, naturalized or domiciled in. the 
United Kingdom and so forth. Suppose a native of India hasa child born in 


England and brought up and educated in India, and suppose the child growing 4 
man becomes a District Magistrate or Sessions Judge, is he or is he not to exercise 
‘urisdiction over European British subjects? He is himself a European British 
subject, but how is he better qualified than any other Native Judge or Magis- 
trate to judge ? The proper test is, as Sir Charles Aitchison has put it, personal 
fitness and not birth or race or service distinctions. We trust Englishmen 
here and in England will adhere to this test, and when the appeal goes to 
Parliament we trust the question will be discussed and decided according to 
the broad principles of sound statesmanship. We cannot too highly admire and 
praise the firmness of the Viceroy and his colleagues, and we trust they will be 
supported by the enlightened English nation. Meantime our people must be 
up and doing. We must not be passive listeners in the debate, but must make 
our voices heard by the Imperial Parliament, and with Government on our side 
we are sure to succeed. We must not leave every constitutional means untried 
to secure victory. : 


The Rast Goftdr (105) of the 12th March observes that the “ white mutiny ” 
against the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill has 
Pronounces the strong op» spread throughout the country. The volunteers 
position raised by Huropeans wore advised to give up their arms, and, according to 
against the Native Magis- th : 
tmates’ Jurisdiction Bill a e telegram received by the Bombay Gazette on the 
“white mutiny.” 8th instant from its Calcutta correspondent, an attempt 
has been made to influence the minds of the British 
soldiery against the Bill. Now, if inciting the soldiers against the Government 
be not sedition, what else can it be? And is it not the same offence to instigate 
the volunteers to lay down their arms? After alluding to the absence of an 
demonstration evinced by the Calcutta volunteers at the parade held for the 
distribution of prizes at which Lord and Lady Ripon were present, the Goftdér 
proceeds to remark that the volunteers in the mofussil speak of laying down 
their arms, and such of the Anglo-Indian newspapers as side with them say that 
Government may for the sake of pleasing the Natives take away the rights of 
Europeans, but the latter will not submit to such deprivation without fighting 
ard spilling blood. This excitement shows that several perfidious Europeans 
have set to the work of encouraging sedition in the country. They hold meet- 
ings of Europeans in different cities and towns, and shower on Natives abuses 
which are quite sufficient to incite Natives and to kindle the flames of mutiny. The 
attempt to incite the volunteers and the European soldiers proves that certain 
Europeans are trying to create mutiny and sedition under the plea of Mr. Ilbert’s 
Bill. It is suspected that some enemies of the present administration are at the 
bottom of this movement, because the alleged cause of the disaffection is so 
trivial. The Native Magistrates and Judges who will be empowered to try 
European culprits under the Jurisdiction Bill are not more than a dozen, and 
experienced and able officers only will be selected for exercising this new power. 
These officers are of the same standing as the Native Presidency Magistrates 
who have tried Huropean culprits for several years past without any complaint 
being made against their decisions. [The Gwardti (91) of the same date ex- 
presses Somewhat similar sentiments. The Deshi Mitrd (87) of the 8th March 
observes that the passing of the Bill will greatly lessen the cases of murderous 
assaults on Natives by Europeans in the mofussil. | 


With reference to Mr. Ilbert’s Jurisdiction Bill, the Subodh Patrika (11) of 

the 11th March says:—To all sober, thoughtful and 

Remarks on the attitude unprejudiced persons the present excitement in the 
Shc Mattes Séclotonted Tune a a pear community all over the country, and especial- 
diction Bill. yin Calcutta, must appear altogether unreasonable. 
The non-official Europeans have indeed made a moun- 

tain of a mole-hill and raised a storm ina tea-pot. This is not the first time that 
the question with regard to the jurisdiction of Native Magistrates over Huropean — 
British-born subjects has been introduced into the Viceregal Council. This © 
subject was fully discussed ten years ago, and was shelved on that occasion only 
because @ majority of 7 against 3 voted against the Bill. Some of the highest 
Government officials wére then in the minority. There was therefore nothing 
stratige or unexpected in the conduct of the present legal member in bringing 
the same omen again before the Council at the instance of the Government of 
Bengal after the lapse of ten years, during which period liberal principles 


| of government might well be supposed to have made sufficient progress to allow 


of very glaring and unjustifiable anomaly which still exists in the Indian 
Criminal Procedure Code remaining on its pages. There is therefore no cause 
that we can see for the wild excitement of the present moment. We can only 
look upon it as a flame lighted by ignorance, stirred by selfishness, and fanned 
into fury by race prejudice. ‘T'o no other cause can we ascribe the misstate- 
ments and misrepresentations of the object and scope of the Amendment Bill, 
the attribution of interested and party motives to Lord Ripon and Mr. IIbert, 
and the foul and calumnious aspersions that have been cast on the race, the 
character, and the loyalty of the natives of this country by the excited European 
populations of Calcutta and other places during the last fortnight. The 
argument that the Government did not previously sound the sense of the 
non-official Europeans in the matter is irrelevant to the point, and does not in the 
least justify the outburst of maddened feeling. As we have observed elsewhere 
on this subject, what non-official community is ever consulted by the Legislature 
when any Bill affecting their rights is introduced? Echo answers, what? Every 
important community has representatives in the Legislative Councils through 
whom it may speak whatever it has to say on every Bill. This is especially the 
case with the non-official European community, which though proportionately a 
small body has always one or more representatives in the Legislative Councils, 
Imperial as well as Provincial, and in the matter in hand the official classes 
represent the European much more than the Native. Such flimsy arguments 
therefore show their own weakness. In such matters the best result is in- 
variably obtained by all parties coolly discussing the subject and helping the 
Legislature to come to a just, impartial and wise decision and not by hurling 
abuses at the heads of the Government and the Natives as was done by Mr. 
Branson of Calcutta. 


The Artmodayd (14) of the 11th March, in commenting upon the Native 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bull, observes that even the 
Remarks on the attitude of most rampant Anglo-Indian will not dare to say that 
the Europeans in Calcutta Native Magistrates are incompetent; and if they are 
with reference to the Native ' ' 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Ot incompetent, there is no valid reason for not 
Bill. investing them with the power of trying Europeans. 
Are Native Magistrates to be debarred from trying 
Europeans because the former are the descendants of the conquered race and the 
latter the descendants of the conquerors of India? The Kuropean agitators of 
Calcutta make this a special ground for the exemption of Europeans from the 
jurisdiction of Native Magistrates, but this contention is most impudent and 
injurious to the best interests of England. The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdic- 
tion Bill did not originate with Lord Ripon. Its provisions were suggested by 
several high European officials and they were approved by the authorities in 
England. No sovereign can continue to rule long in opposition to the wishes of 
his subjects, and foreign domination particularly is likely to suffer from a want 
of observance of this principle. The Europeans of Calcutta have assumed an 
attitude of menace towards Government in this matter. This is extremely 
dangerous, since Natives are likely to imitate the ways of Europeans for whom 
and for whose opinion they entertain great respect. What would be the result 
if the Native sepoys were to threaten to lay down their arms in imitation of the 
conduct of the European volunteers? The contingency of the happening of 
such an event is extremely improbable; but if it were to come to pass, the blame 
would rest on the agitators of Calcutta. The threat of the volunteers is most 
absurd. The natives of India have made much progress during the last fifty 
years. They have now come to understand their own rights. It is therefore 
meet that Government should acknowledge this fact and alter the system of 
administration accordingly. By doing away with the distinction which at present 
obtains between Natives and Europeans, England will gain eternal glory. 


Ina leader headed “ A bad example to Natives,” the Rdst Goftdr (105) 
Seen tak teo: Sennen of the 11th March observes that Government ought 
agitators against the Native to punish the perpetrators of the “ white mutiny” 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill and put down the evil at once. The mutinous Huro- 
vs get a bad example to peans have excited race antipathy between the rulers 
atives, and the ruled, endangering the peace of the empire. 
The reckless agitators have set a bad example to Natives to abuse others, to 
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ring false accusation inst Government, to be unanimous in opposing a 
aistentofal law, to stop Fodiness. to make stormy speeches, and sicaee ak all 
this, to incite the volunteers and the European soldiers to lay down their. arms. 
There was no law more tyrannical than the defunct Vernacular Press Act, and 
et Natives did not on the passing of it make so much as one-hundredth part 
of the agitation created by Huropeans against the Jurisdiction Bill. If 
Europeans are not prohibited from hatching sedition, Natives will very 
naturally, conclude that the conduct of Huropeans is quite legal and constitu- 
tional, and might on some future occasion try to walk in the footsteps of their 
Enropean fellow-subjects. The European agitators denounce Natives in public 
meetings as rogues, misers, liars andcheats, and abuse their mothers. In 
the meeting at Calcuttathe agitators said that Natives were born vicious and 
their mothers reared them in vice, and so long as Native mothers are not so good as 
European dames no Natives should be given jurisdiction over Kuropeans. [The 
Yajdin Parast (117) of the same date expresses somewhat similar sentiments. ] 


With reference to the meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce held 

_ to discuss the provisions of the Native Magistrates’ 

The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, the Subodh Patrika (11) of the 11th 
Jurisdiction Bill and remarks March oe ; , ' 

+n connection sherewith. arch says :—Then as to the reasons against the Bill, 

the first is that argued by Sir J. Stephen, namely, that 

because Natives have personal law, therefore Europeans should have them also. 

As we observed the other day, the fallacy of this argument lies in the fact that 

the so-called personal laws relate to property and not to crime as in the case of 

the Europeans. No Native, whatever his rank or class, has any privilege in 


criminal matters. ‘lhe next and the only other argument is that Native Mayris- 


trates are not competent to dispense justice, the administration of which in — 


the mofussil is defective. It may be observed in regard to this that the Bill 
seeks only to invest the Native Civilian Magistrates and Judges who are 
competent for the task with jurisdiction over Europeans. This ground is met 
simply by abuse of the Natives and of the Government. A European Magistrate, 
however young, speaking through interpreters, unacquainted with the inner life 
aud customs of the people, and having nothing to lose for his mistake or his 
freak, cau try any Native however exalted in rank, temporally a Raja, spiritually 
a high priest,—and if he convicts, the European press and public exult over the 
triumph of British laws, which recognize no distinction between man and man, 
and point a moral for the behoof of the castle-ridden Native. But reverse the 
picture and contemplate the possibility of the trial of a Kuropean loafer or a 
mechanic by a Native officer who knows the English language and literature 
well, understands English life, and has everything to lose if he knowingly and even 
unknowingly commits a mistake, and what is the verdict P—why, that the world 
is going to pieces! Such is the feeling which is brought to bear in judging of the 
proposed legislation and which even aCbristian preacher and a missionary finds it 
in their conscience to avow and for which Sir J. Stephen supplies an apology ! 
If, as we are told, the result of' the passing of the measure be to withdraw 
European capital from the country, we may say we prefer poverty to vicious 
legislation and one-sided administration. The resignation of the European 
volunteers too we can survive—it may result in a little saving of the cost of the 
accoutrements and the services of a military officer, which we believe are 
supplied by the State. The threat, however, of ‘‘ white mutiny”—to borrow the 
expression of the Times of India, the Bombay champion of the Bengal rowdies,— 
which is held in terrorem over Government, is not an edifying lesson to Natives 
or a taking example of loyal behaviour, and Government cannot afford to 
surrender itself before mere clamour. 


The Shivdji (59) of the 9th March, in commenting upon the Native Magis« 

is trates’ Jurisdiction Bill, observes that in semi-barbaroug 

a ae cae Te By soenreees _like Turkey, Hgypt, China and J apan 
diction Bill. uropean culprits are tried by the indigenous authori- 
ties of those countries. This being so, it is astonish- 

ing that the Europeans in India should raise objections against European 
offenders being tried by Native gentlemen as well educated as themselves, 
There can be no doubt that Europeans look upon the natives of India asa 


contemptible set of human beings. One hundred years of English rule have 
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not made them better, at least such is the opinion of the Euro s in India. 
Under these circumstances the Natives ought to desire for a termination of their 
connection with England. But they are far from wishing such a consummation. 
By contact with Europeans the Natives have made great progress in civilisation. 
Native Magistrates can be found who are competent to try Europeans guilty 
of crimes of every degree of heinousness. It is to be regretted that the Native 
public should appear to be apathetic regarding the fate of the Native Magis- 
trates’ Jurisdiction Bill. Natives should come forward and give their strong 
support to Lord Ripon and Mr. Ibert. - 


In noticing the sentiments expressed by the English press on the Native 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, the Lok Mitrd (74) of 

Disapproves of the opposi- the 11th March says :—It appears that, with the credi- 
Se Bf Bare eMac of table exception of the Pali Mall Gazette, all the leading 
re Jarisdiction Bill, Weekly papers more or less have taken their cue from 
the grossly exaggerated telegram first flashed by that 

fussy individual known as “the Calcutta correspondent of the Zimes,” and from 
the highly spiced and one-sided reports sent later on by some of the Calcutta 
pres; that is vehemently opposed to Mr. Ilbert’s measure. That the Saturday 
Review should condemn the Bill is no wonder; for it has all along, consistently 
of course with its Tory politics, done its best to throw ridicule on the more 
important measures sv happily inaugurated by Lord Ripon. And when we take 
into consideration the fact that certain known Anglo-Indian writers contribute 
the political and financial articles to the columns of that journal, such one-sided 
views may be taken for what they are worth. Not that we are intolerant of 
such views. They would command attention if they were based on facts. But, 
unfortunately, they are generally a tissue of pre) udices and studied perverseness. 
Only the other day it indicted an article on publicity in Indian legislation which 
was replete with inconsistencies as to the value of the Vernacular press. The 
writer then thought very highly of it. Not so when the Gagging Act was 
assed. Then it was loudest and most acrimonious in its denunciation. It 
‘hen thought the Vernacular press most potent for mischief; that though limited 
as to circulation, its contents were extensively made known by being read out 
in temple and mosque, in every village and hamlet, in every yard and public 
chauki. As for the politician of the St. James Gazette, it would be simply 
kindness to pass over his heated and inflated declamations. His utterances are 
as rabid as those of the Calcutta agitators. But we confess toa feeling of dis- 
appointment when so impartial a weekly as the Spectator, which on the whole 
keeps itself well informed with the views of Natives, should have, in the first 
wild excitement created by the Calcutta correspondent’s. telegram, been led 
away also. Only last year it gave some very sage reflections on the English- 
men’s disability to discover the real thoughts and feelings of Indians. The 
accomplished writer questioned why there was mental seclusion in India. It is 
this mental seclusion which leads, when such a controversy as the one now un- 
fortunately raging comes to the surface, to bitter antagonistic feelings. If 
Europeans, Englishmen especially, were to mix more with and conscien- 
tiously endeavour to find out the real thoughts of Natives, they would 
advance the cause of the Indians, and at the same time they would be 
better able to read the genuine Native character. At present there is too 
much of race rancour, too much of race pride, too much of sweeping generali- 
zation from isolated facts—all contributing in their way to keep alive a 
feeling of sullen and silent hostility, which it only requires some sat or poli- 
tical incident, however trivial, to kindle into a regular conflagration. We dare 
say when the facts of Mr. Ilbert’s proposed amendment begin to be well and 
faithfully understood, journals of fearless impartiality and liberal sentiments 
like the London Spectator will be better able to judge of the merits of the 
present controversy and realise all its hollowness. It must be remembered that 
while all the noisy diatribes of the leaders ofthe agitation are being regularly 
wired to England and taken up as rational arguments the views of the other 
side are not at all put forth. At the best one influential Native gentleman 
alone has had the moral courage and patriotic zeal to telegraph to the 
Pall Mall Gazette the real facts of the case. We are quite sure when the 
views of the Native press and Native associations, now getting perfectly arti- 
culate, are before the British press, there will be a disposition on the part of 
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at least all impartial writers who are free from factious spirit or party heat to 
judge of Mr. llbert’s Bill on its own merits. In a controversy of this nature 
time alone is wanted. It would be hopeless to expect anything like a dispas- 
gionate review of the whole question for some weeks yet to come. The great 

olitical principle involved is whether a number of foreigners, who at the 
best donot compose two per cent. of the population, as pointed out by us 
last week, mere birds of passage who come from purely selfish interests 
to stay inthe country for a time and bid good-bye to it as soon as a decent 
competence 1s earned,—whether the interests of such a class of people are to be 
allowed to have sway at the sacrifice of the true interests of a vast mass of two 
hundred millions of the population. The question for the British Parliament 
to consider and once for all to decide is simply this,—whether these temporary 
settlers, as nine-tenths of European British subjects in India are, havea right to 
superior privileges not enjoyed by the people at large—privileges not warranted 
by the Queen’s Proclamations issued on two important political occasions—privi- 
leges which so long as they last only tend to keep the existing tension of race 
feelings and animosities to the detriment of that harmony which is essentially 
imperative in the administration of so vast a country composed of so many 
races and creeds. In fact, whether, as Macaulay justly observed half a century 
ago, “ Natives of India may well put up with something less than justice, or that 
Englishmen in India havea title to something more than justice”? That 
is the real point at issue. All other issues are scarcely relevant, such as 
the theory of confidence, the fear of miscarriage of justice, and the appre- 
hension of the bag and baggage policy by foreign capitalists. These are 
vain idols which inust be knocked on the head, as they are simply the result 
of wild fancy; and have very little substratum of reasoning about them. It is 
to be sincerely hoped that Natives in all parts of the country will lose no time 
in adopting memorials, at public meetings, setting out the true aspects of the 
controversy and urging on Her Majesty’s Government to sweep away once for 
all the so-called anomalies. Nowor never. Indians may rest assured that this 
is the most opportune juncture to state their case temperately but firmly. The 
must organize as vigorously as their opponents are now determined to do, Let 
them employ all constitutional methods,—aye, raise even a patriotic fund for so 
national a cause. They must ask for fair field and no favour. And if the 
British Parliament is true toits time-honoured and traditional instinets, to its 
horror for all sorts of tyranny and race injustice, to its love of impartiality and 
equality in law, it must decide in their favour. The reaction must set in. 
But it depends on our countrymen alone how they set about producing that 
reaction which shall ultimately give triumph to their cause. There is ample time 
between this and November next. Let all prepare themselves for this great 
struggle. Forif the cause is not to be fought out now, it will not be fought 
out for another half a century. 


The Yajddn. Parast (117) of the 11th March observes that the Calcutta and 
some other volunteers of Bengal threatened to lay 
Observes that the Calcutta down their arms if the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction 
and other Bengal volunteers Bill d inte Si PTS apr aan pata 
ought to be disbanded. lili Was passed 1n 0 aw, an 1S reat WaS tanta- 
mount to a mutiny. Though they have not yet 
carried the threat into execution, yet they have given an insult to Lord and 
Lady Ripon, and this conduct ought not to be passed over without taking due 
notice of it. They have set a bad example to other volunteer corps and to 
Natives, and have proved that they cannot be trusted in times of emergency. 
They ought therefore to be disarmed and disbanded. [The Ddtardun (86) of 
the 8th March disapproves of the inconsiderate conduct of the Calcutta volun- 
teers in the eibae | 
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With reference to the uncommon agitation made by Europeans against 
the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, the Lok 


Mitrd (74) of the 11th March observes that the 
Europeans, Eurasians, Jews and Armenians of Cal- 


Protests against the abuses 
showered by . Europeans on ; 
Natives in connection with cutta have set an example which has been found 


the Native Magistrates’ Jyris- contagious and has been imitated by their brethren in 
diction Bill. all parts of Upper India. Their elegant vocabulary 
and choice methods of expressing their feelings have 
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‘yeen readily drawn upon by the unreasoning rabble that in the name of con- 
stitutional agitation have set flowing a seething stream of the most disgraceful 
and disloyal invective. One of the speakers at the Calcutta meeting elegantly 
spoke of the jackass kicking the lion; but the performances of some of these 
‘inventors Of choice Billingsgate do not fall much short of the achievement of 
their asinine prototype. They bullied and roared, they cursed and they swore, 
they cheered the Queen, profaned the National Anthem by winding up their 
riotous blustering with its sacred strains, groaned at Mr. Llbert, hissed Mr. 
Gupta, and brayed at Lord Ripon. Never was a spectacle so degrading present- 
ed by a body of so-called gentlemen, who took leave of their senses for a while, 
and are now so ashamed of themselves that they are making frantic efforts to 
suppress the true picture of their tavern-house proceedings from the just con- 
demnation of the British public. Lord Ripon has truly shown himself the lion 
of the parable while all these antics are being performed round him ; and 
convinced as he is that Mr. I\lbert’s Bill is not at all calculated to give just 
cause for the hollow and insensate fury which has been got up, he calmly awaits 
the verdicts of the British House of Commons. India will confidently rely upon 
the justness and liberality of that great assembly, which will be swayed only by 
just and prudent counsels, and set no store by the clamour and seditious spirit 
which have been so unscrupulously set up. The bullying spirit seems to be still 
rampant. The disgraceful exhibition made by Mr. Branson having met with just 
punishment, a number of Europeans have come to his rescue and are abusing the 
lawyers who rightly resolved to abstain from social or professional intercourse 
with their firebrand orator as conspirators, and some silly people have even held 
out threats of a criminal prosecution. The only redeeming feature in Mr. 
Branson’s conduct has been that he apologised for his indecent onslaught upon 
those whom he now acknowledges he esteems as his friends. But surely a man 
who can so far forget himself as to pander to the feelings of a “ responsive ” 
audience at the expense of his unoffending fellow-citizens and to egg on this 
brainless mob into almost demoniacal fury against their fellow-subjects deserves 
to be ignored by those whose feelings he so wantonly outraged. [The Bombay 
Punch (81) of the 17th March condemns the conduct of the Calcutta Europeans 
who showered abuses on Natives. | 


The Rdst Goftér (105) of the 11th March praises the Natives for not being 
excited by the abuses showered upon them and their 

Praises the Natives for not mothers by the Kuropean agitators against the Native 
retaliating the abusesshower- Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, and not retaliating the 
sd Bact cw a abuse. Such retuliation would have pore no useful 
; . , as urpose and widened the gulf between Kuropeans and 
no ae ok na This attitude of Natives has em the 
agitators reflect upon their own conduct and has led to 

desertions among their ranks. Thus Natives have finally gained victory in 


this distasteful quarrel. 


The Rdst Goftdr (105) of the 11th March observes that the telegram to the 
Bombay Gazette from its London correspondent that 

oe o >. ag Government would withdraw the Native Magistrates’ 
shosld pro iho Jurisdiction Bill had disappointed the public, who 
therefore anxiously awaited the proceedings of the 

last meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council. The introduction of the Bill 
into the Council and its further progress have driven away the fear, at all events 
for the present. It ought to be remembered that a serious mistake would be made 
if the Bill were withdrawn. The very reasons advanced by the Rast Goftdr for 
making no delay in passing it apply mutatis mutandis to its withdrawal. The 
Kuropeans who have raised improper and disloyal opposition to the measure 
would rejoice over its rejection, and an impression would be created that because 
the faults found by them with Natives were true and Government were con- 
vinced of the same the Bill was withdrawn. It would have been better that the 
Bill should not have been introduced into the Council at all than that it should be 
rejected now. [The Gujardti (91) of the same date and a correspondent of it 


make somewhat similar remarks. | 
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In noticing the great excitement prevailing among the Europeans in India 
. * and the vehement agitation made by some of them in 
Suggests & tthe Rative opposition to the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, 
the a Jurisdiction Bil, ‘the Gujardt Mitra (72) of the 11th March observes 
a that the Natives ought not to retaliate the abuses 
showered on them by some inconsiderate Europeans, and disapproves of the 
strong writings upon the subject which appeared in the Amrit Bazar Patrika. In 
the midst of these race conflicts the Jurisdiction Bill asit now stands should be 
withdrawn and a sensible compromise should be made. The local Governments 
should be authorized to convene a bench of European and Native Judges to try 
a European offender whenever it be thought fit todo so, The system of mixed 
juries might also be advantageously introduced. This mode of trial should be 
adopted till Europeans are everywhere perfectly used to the justice dispensed 
by Natives. Itis not worth while annoying Kuropeans on an isolated point while 
India stands greatly in need of various services from that community. In noti« 
cing the meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for protesting against the 
Jurisdiction Bill, the Mitrd admires the moderation and decorum which charac- 
tized its proceedings, and observes that they are likely to secure due attention on 
the part of the Supreme Government. With regard to the protest made by the 
Native members of the Chamber against taking up the subject at all, the Mitra 
remarks that it was not beyond the scope of the meeting to discuss the question 
of jurisdiction. If the European members honestly believed that their community 
in India had grounds for feeling that the legislative measure would be repugnant 
to their feelings, they were warranted in saying that Kuropean enterprize in the 
country might be affected. There is however no reason whatever to suppose that 
European enterprize would suffer because half a dozen Native Civilians wereclothed 
with jurisdiction over Huropeans. The Chamber, however, is not likely to get all it 
wants, forin fairness it ought not to get all that. To speak of a revoltin 
miscarriage of justice under the auspices of Native Civilians, while it is all that 
is desirable under covenanted Europeans, is a partial and groundless statement. 


In noticing the agitation made by Europeans against the Native Magis- 
trates’ Jurisdiction Bill, the Gujarati (91) of the 11th 
States a case in which @ March describes a case alleged to have occurred about 


European Magistrate was five years ago in which some Native cultivators: ac- 
partial to his countrymen 


who were accused of assault CUused two Kuropeans of beating them. Tlie case was 
by two Native cultivators. tried by a mofussil Magistrate, who did not believe the 

evidence produced by the prosecutors, and declared 
the accused not guilty. The description alleges partiality on the part of the 
Magistrate towards his countrymen. 


The Svadesh Vatsal (111) for the month of Fdlgun (March) approves of 
the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bull, condemns 
the great agitation made by Europeans as unneces- 
sary and uncalled for, and hopes that the measure 
will be soon passed. The arguments set forth are 
similar to those used by most other vernacular newspapers, and noticed at 
length in the previous weekly summaries. [The Gujardt Monthly Journal (92) 
for the month of Paush (January) points out the invidious distinction made 
between European and Native offenders as regards their trial and punishment, 
and hopes that this defect in the British law, which ought to be the same for 
all classes without distinction of race or creed, will be soon removed. | 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 11th March says :—The Native community has now 


eet te oie in what light the heaven-born subjects of Her 
wate Sanne ta Majesty, sent by the Almighty Jesus in his infinite 
Bombay Chamber of Com- mercy to rule over us, look upon the poor black- 
merce were conducted in the complexioned Hindu. The pride of race and intellec- 
a of the Native Magis- tyal superiority have now come forward in all their 
rates Juriagionon S50. bareness unsoftened by any feeling of sympathy for 
their fellow-subjects. While on the one hand we are pained to speak thus of 
One class of Europeans, we cannot at the same time help thanking another class 
of Europeans of a different type. Though they appear to be in the minority, 
their voice being drowned in the tall talk of the Calontta pseudo-patriots, they 
are doing their duty manfully and honestly. They are trying to uphold the 


Approves of the . Native 
saguirehen: Jurisdiction 
lll. 


national character of England for uprightness and liberality of views. The 

roceedings of the Bombay Chamber of Commorce in this matter were quite in 
eeping with its traditional policy. They ware marked by asingular absence of 
any race feeling or‘expression of contempt for the Natives. Their views may 
differ from ours, still we cannot but almire the straightforward and polite 
manner in which they were expressed. The Native members of the Chamber 
have acted wisely in putting on record their protest. On the whole we are glad 
that the Bombay Presidency has signally proved that in intellectual capacity it 
carries the palm of all others in India. 


In noticing the proceedings of the meeting of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce held on the 6th instant in connection with 

Remarks upon the Proceed- the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, the Rédst 
ings of the Bombay Chamber (oftgr (105) of the 11th March expresses gratification 


ti : 
heen Maia sates’ Joris, that the Chamber did not shower abuse on Natives 


diction Bill. as was done by some speakers at the meeting of the 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce, but is sorry that the 
Bombay Chamber disallowed the protest made by the Native members against 
taking up the subject at all. The Goftdér also regrets that Messrs. Thorburn, Mowat 
and Bythel, the principal speakers in the meeting, offended Natives by observing 
that a Native Magistrate, however well educated, will be unable to do justice 
in a case in which an European is an accused party in the mofussil; that the 
crime of perjury prevails extensively among Natives, and that therefore if they 
conspire against a European the Native Magistrate will not be able to do justice. 
The speakers otherwise praised Natives, but the shortcoming they have attributed 
to them is not light, and the Native members of the Chamber ought to sever 
their connection with it. The Goftér is much pleased with the communications 
from Professor Wordsworth and Mr. John Fleming, C.S.L, in support of the 
Bill, published in the Bombay Gazette, and severely censures Mr. Edalji Jamsetji 
Khory, Barrister-at-Law, for opposing the Bill. [The Gujardti (21) and the 
Gujardt Mitrd (72) of the same date express somewhat similar sentiments. The 
Yajddan Parast (117) of the same date expresses sentiments similar to those put 
forth by the Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 8th instant and noticed at page 15 
of the Report on Native Papers for the week ending the 10th instant. ] 


Local Self-government. 


The Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 12th March observes that although there 
Thinks that the arrange- 1S very little time left between this and the introduc- 
ments for local self-govern- tion of the imperial scheme of local self-government 
ment in this Presidency are into this Presidency, yet the Bombay Government 
Snaninaneetery. have not published the arrangements they propose 
to make in regard to that scheme. Looking at the movements going on 
at Ahmedabad, Surat and other important places, it seems that the lists of wards, 
voters and candidates have been settled, and the day fixed for the election is the 
20th instant. So far it is all right, but looking closely into the matter it appears 
that Government have not deviated in the least from their original obstinate 
course. It has been settled for Surat that twenty-four commissioners will 
manage municipal affairs, twelve of whom will be returned by the rate-payers 
and twelve by Government, who will nominate either Government officials or 
private individuals. This arrangement is objectionable, but the one said to 
have been made for Ahmedabad is still more so. Twenty-eight delegates are to 
sit on the municipal board of the city, of which twelve will be returned by the 
rate-payers and sixteen by Government, who will appoint some Government 
officials and some private individuals. The presidents of the municipal boards 
for the towns of Nadiad, Viramgém and several others will, it is said, be non- 
officials, but the presidents of the boards of Surat and Ahmedabad will be the 
Collectors of the respective districts. Thus the two great excellences of the 
original scheme of self-government have disappeared from the arrangements 
made for. this Presidency. If these are the final arrangements for carrying out 
the scheme, they are not different from the existing state of things and will not 
give effect to the intentions of Lord Ripon. The cities and towns of the mofussil 
~ and'the political associations of the Presidency ought to ascertain whether the 
above statements are true, and if so, to protest against them. 
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A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchér (82) of the 12th March observes. 
ge ERE that. after the publication of the imperial scheme 
rg Ins ecided that in Of local self-government the’ og! Government 
ae municipal boards of issued a resolution to the effect that half the num- 
Surat the number of the ber of the municipal board would be returned by 
Government delegatesshould the rate-payers and the remaining half by Govern- 
be larger than that of the rent. It was also declared that there should be 
wens twenty-four members on each board. But in their 
resolution No. 761, dated the 21st ultimo, which gives the rules for the elections 
at Surat, Government have declared that the corporation of the city should con- 
sist of twenty-eight delegates, and that sixteen of them will be returned by 
Government and twelve by the rate-payers. These rules will be adopted at a 
special general meeting of the corporation. The said Government resolution 
has given rise to much comment. The intention of the imperial scheme was to 
give preponderance to the representatives of the rate-payers, but the Bombay 
fJovernment have decided to admit a larger number of Government nominees 
than those of the rate-payers. The people of Surat therefore believe that under 
this arrangement the real object of the local self-government scheme will not be 
carried out. 


The Gwardti (91) of the 11th March says that a non-official president will 
not be appointed under the local self-government 
Is sorry that at no other gcheme in any place except Surat, and this decision 


lace except Surat willa non- _—? : 
cial svat ke tonninted has, it is said, been arrived at on a report made by 


der the sch f local the different Collectors. It is very strange that Mr. 
po pel 2c a noe Jagjiwandds alone should have been found fit for the 
presidentship. Have the Collectors made a close search 

for competent persons ? asks the Gwardts. 


Municipalities. 
The Bombay Chronicle (71) of the 11th March observes that the proposal 


initiated by the Collector of Customs, Salt and Opium 
Says that the town and taken up by Government that the duties levied 
duties levied on beer, wines on heer, wines and spirits by the municipality of 
and spirits in Bombay should Bomb “Se ae Sea eA ' TL 
nut be repealed. ombay are illegal and should be given up, is evidently 
based upon wrong assumptions and a mistaken reading 
and erroneous construction of the views and orders of the Government of India 
on the subject. The Municipal Commissioner has, however, satisfactorily ex- 
plained that the meaning of these orders and their bearing on the municipality 
are different from the construction put upon them by Government. He 
has proved that the duties are perfectly legitimate and in accordance with the 
views and sanction of the authorities ; and that the revenues arising therefrom 
having been made amongst others the basis for guarantees for various loans 
raised by the municipality for important sanitary works, they cannot be well 
abolished. He has also urged that if Government persist in their view of the 
case as now propounded, and insist on depriving the Corporation of their legiti- 
mate source of income, they will have to make adequate. compensation for the 
same from the provincial revenues. It is therefore to be hoped that Govern- 
ment will pay all due consideration to Mr. Olivant’s arguments. 


A correspondent of the Yajddn Parast (117) of the 11th March disapproves 

of the resolution of the Surat Municipal. ty to extend 

Says that the city of Surat th local public garden, as the park is quite sufficient 
stands in sad need of a guod ¢ Se ede EE ie od q Ae thak th 

supply of water. or the wants of the city, and recommends that the 

corporation should provide a good supply of water for 

the city, from the absence of which the citizens are suffering a great many incon- 

veniences. ‘The Parast supports the complaint and prayer of the correspondent, 

and recommends them to the favourable consideration of the authorities 

concerned. [The Surud Prakdsh (76) of the 10th March expresses similar 

sentiments. | 


Native States. 


The Gujardt Monthly Journal (92) for the month of Paush (January) observes 


Stiggests that the game law that the game law has been in force in Kathidwdr for 
“in Kéthidwér ought to be the last two years, but has done no good. On the 
abolished, other hand it has caused considerable inconvenience 
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. gnd misery to Vaéghris, Kolis and other poor classes who maintained themselves 
on the produce of the chase. To the agriculturists also the law has caused no 
little inconvenience. ‘They used to fire a to frighten away animals from their 
felds and never used shot except when the animals which attacked their fields 
were large game on whom the mere report of a gun produced no effect. The 
iculturists are afraid of using fire-arms for the protection of their crops 
for fear of being charged with the infringement of the game law. The law 
is enforced in the case of poor people alone ; the high class Kuropean travellers, 
the Girdsids, Jamadars and other rich classes can kill game whenever they like 
without obtaining any license. The Shrévaks and the Hindus who do not use 
flesh ought not to be glad for this law, for it does not totally prohibit the destruc- 
tion of game, but allows it being dorie in certain seasons. The rich people alone 
can get licenses while the poor people only suffer inconvenience. There is no 
necessity for this law, and it is to be hoped that the Political Agent and the re- 
presentatives of the Native States will abolish it at their approaching annual 
meeting. 
The Samsher Bdéhddur (106) of the 9th March expresses joy at the action 
taken by the Bombay Government in the matter of 
Approves of the action the complaints of the girdsids of Satdpar against the 
taken by the Bombay Govern- oppression exercised over them by the Dhrdngadra 
ment with regard to the op- State, Fortunately the Dhrd4ngadra authorities have. 
ression exercised by the , . ae 
hréngadra State over the 0t succeeded in their plan of depriving the poor 
girdsids of Satdpar. girdsids of their girds. It is well known that the 
potentates of Kathidwdr are at present resorting to 
various tricks to deprive the gtrdstds of their girds. The oppression of the 
Péliténa Darbér on the girdsids of Timba and that of the Vankdner Darbér on a 
Bréhman landholder ar» well known. There was likelihood of the repetition 
of the Jundgad tragedy at Satdpar; but the timely interference of Government 
restored peace and protected the rights of the tdlukddrs. The Raja of Dhrdéngadra 
and other arbitrary Native kings ought to remember from this case that they will 


not succeed in their unworthy objects. 


a 


With reference to the Jundgad massacre, the Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 12th 
March says :—lIt will be a satisfaction to the tender- 

Attitude to be observed by hearted citizens of Bombay and elsewhere to learn 
the members of the Bombay that the Karbhdri of Jund4gad with his subordinates 


t towards the . . 
as ye Feutend in the service of the Chief of Jundgad has come 


Darbar in the matter of the down to Bombay. There is a report current that 
massacre of the Maiyas. Colonel Watson’s enquiry, although it was private, 

has ended somewhat unfavourably to the Jundgad 
Government. Whether this is true or not, the presence of the Kadrbhéri in 
Bombay indicates that the Government of Sir James Fergusson does not mean 
to let the affair alone. We hear that the Kdrbhdri and his men have come down 
here to explain themselves to Government. We should all wish them success ; 
but we would beg to offer one suggestion in the interests of justice. The Maiyds 
are yet unrepresented ; neither such of them as died heroically onthe Kanada Hill 
nor the survivors can send their man to Bombay. Any explanation, therefore, 
that the Darbar of Jundgad may have to offer should be submitted in writing, and 
all personal or official interviews with either His Excellency or any member of 
Council or Secretary should be strictly prohibited. There should be no oral 
explanation allowed. The question is of aserious nature. A large number of 
men have been admittedly slaughtered by the Jundgad Sibandi. The question 
to be determined is, whether under the circumstances the Sibandi acted on the 
offensive or defensive. The burden lies on the Darbar to prove that the conduct 
of their Sibandi was such as to justify this deed; and while the Darbar ought to 
be allowed all reasonable facility in proving this, Government ought to allow 
nothing that shall give the public reason to think that the authorities have 
been somewhat lenient in the matter. df 


G. W. KURKARAY, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


, New Secretariat, Bombay, 
‘Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
24th March 1883. 


Parr I.—Politics and the Public Administration— 


British Government: Praises of the — for the many political boons con- 
ferred upon India by it vee ak 20s ai 
Death of Natives caused by European soldiers: The best means of 
preventing is to prevent the soldiers from going on hunting 


excursions eee soe eee 200 eee 
Egyptian War: Remarks in connection with the cost of the Indian 
contingent inthe ... sie oa Joe 20s 
Kerosine oil: A suggestion for not admitting certificates given in 
América about the quality of the — imported into Bombay vee 
Land Improvement Act of 1871: Causes of the inoperativeness of the — 
and takdvi advances TY 000 
Liquor shops at Surat:-A suggestion. that all—should be closed on 
particular holidays ... aoe 98 bes soe 


Mhowra Bill Commission: A reply to the 31st question asked by the ... 
Representative Government in India: Remarks in connection with Colonel 
Osborne’s proposal for the abolition of the Supreme Government 


and the introduction of see eee oes cee 
Salt: A complaint regarding the prohibition of the importation of — by 
sea into Guhdgar and the neighbouring villages eee ee 


Salvation Army : 
A censure on the Bombay authorities for their attitude towards the... 
Approval of the conviction and punishment of Major Tucker of the . 
Term of office : 
An exhortation to the natives of India to memorialize Her Imperial 
Majesty the Queen to extend the — to Lord Ripon.. 
Remarks in connection with the petitions for the extension of the 
— to Lord Ripon eve ees ove _ 
Vaccinators in Kaladgi: Want of Ca eae he 


Pant If, —The | New Budget— ae mos 
The Budget Statement for 1883:84; Criticisms on bi iy tans 


e Bombay Samachar ... vas ae bas 


The Jame Jamshed 7 it a 


Part ITI.—Legislation— 


Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill : 
A case showing the partiality of a European Magistrate to his 
: countrymen accused of assault by two Native cultivators eos 
A oom on the Europeans for their attitude of opposition against 
the... oo vee vee eee 
A protest against the abuses showered by the Calcutta and other 
Europeans on Natives in connection with the __... ay 
A suggestion for a compromise in the matter of the... 
An exhortation to the people of the mofussil to submit to the 
Viceroy in Council memorials in support of the... ee 
An observation to the effect.that. the — should never be withdrawn . 
Approval of the .... roe ‘es 
Approval of the way in which the proceedings of the Bombay Cham- 
ber of Commerce were conducted in the matter of the ip 
a ety of the opposition raised by the press of England against 
Lessons derivable from the recent agitation against the 
Opposition of the Honourable Réja Shivprasid to the— char- 


acterized as proceeding from selfish motives sea oa 

Praises of the Natives for not retaliating the abuses showered on 

them by the European agitators against the se ove 

Regret at the enactment of the —being left to the decision of 
Parliament _.. oe oe oe 

’ Remarks on the— 

The Ghivayt ese rT = “r 

- ‘The Subodh Patrika . ve i ovis 
: ‘Remarks on the attitude of Europeans with respect to the— 
The Arunoday& sa 4: ae i 

The Native Opinion ... ove sve yy 


The Subodh Patrika ... fn ace te 
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"a the prossedings of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
in the matter of the sian di 
ae lentes and some other Bengal volunteers ought to be dis- 
The n agitators against the — have seta bad example to 
Tho strong bppoaiiica raised by ‘Barvpedais against the — termed a 
“white mutiny ” ee sas {~ 


Part IV.—Local Self government— 


Local self-government: Arrangements for —in the Bombay Presidency 

unsatisfactory eae ave ove Sve 
Local self-government at Surat : 

A ome that Government. have decided that in the local muni- 
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sends of the country to hear that the experiments to be made in Upper India 
and elsewhere are likely to prove fruitful. The conservation of grazing land 
and the protection of cattle have an important bearing on the economical ques- 
tion of the day. Whatever tends to their improvement must necessarily benefit 
the agriculturist. The steps now taken will be a fresh link in the chain of the 
general legislation for the amelioration of the ryot’s condition, for which Lord 
Ripon’s Government is so anxious. The opinions of local Governments are 
solicited in the same matter. We shall welcome them with equal pleasure. 
[The Ddtardun (86) of the 22nd March praises Lord, Ripon for issuing this 
resolution. | 


With reference to the competitive examinations. for clerkships in Govern- 
ment offices recently held in Oalcutta, the Jdéme 
Recommends that competi- Jamshed (95) observes that in preparing students for 


tive examinations for clerk- the Matriculation Examination sufficient attention is 
ships in Government offices 


should be held in the Bombay 20 paid to the study of the English language and the 
and other presidencies. practice of English composition, and in support of 

this assertion it may be remarked that scarcely one- 
fourth of the students who passed the last Matriculation Examination of the 
Bombay University were able to write a note in correct English. It is desir- 
able that increased attention should be paid to the acquisition of English than 
is done at present. There is a universal complaint in the Bombay and other 
presidencies that vacant situations in Government offices are given away on 
recommendations, and hence incompetent persons are frequently employed. 
Competitive examinations for clerkships in Government offices should be held 
‘n all presidencies, and matriculated candidates should be given preference 
over others. . 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 19th March in a Marathi leader quotes the 
opinions of a correspondent on the subject of promo- 
a Promotion among Subor- tion in the Judicial Department, The correspondent 
inate Judges and remarks “ae ; 
reaped > tap Mise states that the present system of giving promotion 
among Subordinate Judges is very defective. When 
any vacancy occurs in the higher grades, Subordinate Judges obtain promotion 
by mere seniority, no attention being paid to the nature or quality of their 
work, The result is that there is little incentive fur good and able men to 
exert themselves, while bad and indifferent Judges do not suffer for their short- 
comings. Again if in granting promotion no distinction is made between 
those who are corrupt and those whose character for integrity stands high, 
there is no reason why officers should abstain from accepting bribes. The 
number of corrupt officials is by no means small. In commenting upon the 
above statement, the Indu Prakdsh observes that as the law at present stands 
the giver and taker of bribes are equally liable to punishment under the Penal 
Code. Under this system there is great inducement for bad Judges to carry on 
their nefarious practices. It wou be well if promotion among Subordinate 
Judges were regulated according to the quality of their work. There is an 
easy way of testing this. The Appellate Courts have good opportunities for 
judging of the capacities of the Judges in the lower Courts when appeals are 
made from the decisions of the latter to the former. Promotion should be 
withheld from any Judge who has acquired notoriety for corruption. The 
section of the Penal Code relating to the giver of bribes should be repealed, and 
acceptors of bribes should alone be made liable to punishment. 
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The Dnydn vk (28) of the 18th March says that it has heard that it is 
, ‘intended to abolish the J cute be Kalddgi and to 
Rumoured abolition of the transfer certain télukas of the Kalidgi District in 
judgeship at Raltdg and which the Kdnarese language is spoken to the juris- 
remarks in connection there- diction of the Judge at Dharwar. The Dnydn Bodhak 
vas: , | - gonsiders such a step inadvisable. It would be better 
to transfer the head-quarters of the Kalddgi District to Bijépur and to retain a 
District Judge at that station. If there is not sufficient work to keep a Civil 
and Sessions Judge fully employed, the judicial work of afew tdlukas in the 
Sholépur Collectorate should be transferred to his jurisdiction. The Dnydn 

Bodhak trusts that the Judgeship of the Kalddgi District will not be abolished. 


A correspondent of the Din Bandhu (5) of the 18th March states that in the 

. _ .  Bhimthadi Tdluka great scarcity of water is being 
eres — the felt. The yield of the crops has been very scanty 
ee owing to the failure of the rains, and the agriculturists 
are in great distress because they are unable to find water for their cattle. 


They are thinking of migrating to other places with their cattle. Great want 
of water is also felt at the Patas station. oe. 


The Chandrodayd (118) of the 10th March says that much damage has 


been done to kharif crops in the district of Dharwar 

_ Damage to kharif crops owing to the fall of rain having been. unseasonable 
in the Dharwar District. a : 

and heavy. ven the rabi crops have suffered. 

The ryot has come into great difficulties. He will have to incur debt to meet 

the assessment. How can the poor ryot maintain himself under such circum- 


stances? Itis to be hoped that Government will take measures to remedy 
the evil. 


The Satydé Mitra (107) of the 18th March requests the Executive Engineer 
of Broach to construct without delay a bridge on the 


Construction of a bridge ¢reek near Sajot as the people of Shakarpor Bbdta will 


over the creek near Sajot in 


ne theenals Dlaiateh, not be able to remove to the former village as ordered 
by Government unless the bridge is ready. As sanc- 
tion has already been given for the construction of the work, no delay should 


be made in commencing it. 


The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 18th March says:—The Pioneer thinks it 


is witty when it remarks that it would regard with 
Takes exception to a cer- less aversion the policy of the Government of India in 
tain -~ sage a - be wats the matter of the employment of Natives in the Pub- 
reer tides he SE utic lic Works Department if the ricketty serais which the 
Works Department. new engineers will build would be certain to fall in 
on some of Lord Ripon’s political advisers. The 
writer was not abashed by the recollection of the notorious tumbling down of 
barracks which were constructed by European engineers at Allahabad itself 
years ago. We would recommend him to ponder over the surprise expressed by 
the London Spectator that the descendants of those who had constructed the ghats 
over the Ganges at Benares and irrigation tanks and (we may add) the nume- 
rous temples and other edifices all over the country, which appear everlastin 
compared with the edifices made Oy European engineers, should be thought 
‘incompetent to serve in the Public Works Department. If the incompetency is 
a fact, it can only be due to the education imparted in the schools and colleges 


taught by European engineers and scientific men. How will the Pioneer like 
this conclusion ? 


The Jume Jamshed (95) of the 23rd March regrets that Major Tucker of 


the Salvation Army was taken to the High Court in a 


Regrets that Major Tucker convict’s dress to plead his appeal to th ; 
of the Salvation Army P Pe ptoart, The 


eect tiie Gk ‘senda sare committed neither theft, nor fraud, nor any 
wedir 4. andieiet" Geek einous offence. When a defrauding insolvent who 

has cheated his creditors is put to no inconvenience 
whatever beyond a certain restraint on his liberty, the Salvationists’ leader cer- 
tainly did not deserve the treatment accorded to the perpetrator of an odious 


crime, In England persons guilty of the offence of which Major Tucker has 


_ 


heen convicted are not subjected to any indignities beyond a certain restraint 
- on their liberty. Neither the police nor the jail authorities can be blamed for 
the treatment accorded to the Major, which ought to be put to the account of 
the Indian law regarding jaildiscipline. It is desirable that this law should be 
amended at the earliest opportunity. 


The New Budget. 


The Lok Mitra (74) of the 18th March.says:—The financial statement 
ee just made by Major Baring is satisfactory as far as it 
Considers the budget state- . If it had not been for the heavy cost of the 
ment for 1883-84  satisfac- ti E diti hich an he lv 80 
sey. gyP an Expedition, which amoun nearly 
lakhs of rupees, the surplus at the end of the current 
year would have amounted to close upon 86 lékhs, which could easily have been 
applied to works of public utility. If the Indian Exchequer had not been 
burdened with the payment of the 80 ldkhs towards the cost of the war in 
Egypt, the available surplus could have been utilised in reducing the 
extent of the proposed new loan to a material degree, and thus the ever 
increasing burden of India’s debt and payment of interest thereon would 
have beenlightened. The estimates of revenue and expenditure for the next 
year, which it is said have been very carefully framed, show an anticipated 
surplus of about 45 lakhs of rupees. It is to be hoped that no unforeseen 
contingency will arise to absorb this surplus or create a necessity for a fresh 
loan. It might naturally have been expected that in view of this large surplus 
some modifications would have been made in the incidence of the iniquitous 
license tax; but though the Government recognize the inequalities in the 
incidence of that tax no change has been proposed, and the Government 
reserves to itself full liberty to deal with it hereafter. This is perhaps to be 
regretted, though it is a subject for congratulation that it has not been found 
necessary to levy any fresh taxes or increase the burden of éxisting ones. 
The loss by exchange continues to increase year after year, and it is impos- 
sible to say when this heavy drain on India’s resources will cease. The 
opium revenue affords another ground for serious consideration. The strength 
snd extent of the agitation set on foot by influential anti-opiumists in 
England and the rapidly growing demand for the Chinese indigenous drug ought 
to warn a@ person against congratulating India on the stability of her financial 
situation. The anxiety arising from this circumstance, coupled with the 
admitted fact that the burden of taxation is daily weighing more and more 
heavily on the people of the country, ought to prevent optimist writers from 
indulging in raptures on the supposed sound and healthy state of her finances. 
Perhaps the gloomy picture of the Hyndman school of political economists -is 
overdrawn, but no more are the sanzuine assertions and cheerful anticipatious 
of their opponents based on a truer appreciation of the real financial condition 
of the country. There is perhaps as little justification for the gloomy fore- 
bodings of the one class of writers as for the triumphant jubilee of the other, 
but there can be no manner of doubt that the most judicious management 
and the most stringent economy in all branches of expenditure are absolutely 
necessary if it is intended to prevent India from drifting into insolvency. 
[The Bombay Chronicle (71), the Rdst Goftér (105) and the Yajddém Parast (117) 
of the 18th and the Bombay Punch (81) of the 24th March also express 
satisfaction with the arrangements of the budget. } 


In again noticing the revised estimates for 1882-83 and the budget statement 

for 1883-84, the Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 19th 

Makes further remarks on March observes:—That the expenses of the empire 
the budget statement for 

1883.84, come up nearly to the amount of the revenues every 

year is a fact by no means satisfactory. In some 

ears there is a pa ag but it is very small, and sometimes there is a deficit. 

ven the petty dealer is seldom so indiscreet as to spend all his earnings; while 


in the case of this large empire it is otherwise. The two principal grievances from 
which India suffers at times and which make a heavy demand on her resources are 
famine and war, and it is only reasonable to lay by « certain sum annually to 
meet sudden calls.. The necessary saving can be effected by curtailing certain 


‘ems of expenditure, About four krors of rupees a sg annually from loss 
‘, exchange. If England were to introduce a bi-metalic currency as advised 
by able French, American, English and Indian financiers, this loss would be 

revented. About eight krors of rupees are annually spent on non-productive 
public works. This item should be abolished totally. If however some 
provision needs to be made for these works, the amount set apart for 

roductive public works should be indented upon. To spend about twenty 

rors of rupees annually is not certainly discreet, considering the financial 
' situation of the country. Nearly sixteen krors of rupees are spent upon the army 
and the same amount 1s required to meet the home charges, and due economy 
can be well exercised in regard to them: Fifteen krors are incurred for civil 
charges in India, and thisitem may be curtailed by employing in several places 
Natives on comparatively small emoluments, It is to be regretted that even 
Major Baring carries the impression that India possesses the ability to supply 
as much money 48 “@ ! be required on an emergency. It is true that Indian 
revenues are pliable, but an increase in them inflicts great hardships on her 
people. 


Legislation.—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bull. 


With reference to the Jurisdiction Bill, the Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 19th 
March says:—The representative associations in 
Remarks in connection with India have already combined in sending a joint 
the attitude of Europeans memorial to the Government of India on the subject. 
regarding the Native Magis- B : : 
teaten’ Juriadiction Bill. ut that 1s clearly not enough. ‘The matter ought to 
be placed in the hands of Mr. Bright, Mr. Fawcett 
and Mr. O’Donnell, who have hitherto advocated the cause of the people of 
India from their places in Parliament. They should be supplied with facts 
and arguments bearing on the principle of the Bill. It would be well if public 
meetings were called at the,more important towns in this country and memo- 
rials on the question to the House adopted. But the danger that ut such 
meetings the speakers may be carried away by sentiment and unconsciously 
led to imitate the unfortunate example of Mr. Branson has hitherto prevented 
the leaders of the Native community in the Presidency towns from convening 
public meetings. But now that some of the Anglo-Indian papers in Calcutta 
still persist in calling upon European citizens: in India to unite and fight for 
their cause, the silent attitude of Natives is likely to be misconstrued into 
tacit approval of the principles or policy of the opposition. That there is very 
great likelihood of this misconstruction of the Native sentiment on the Bill 
would appear from the ingenious but incorrect statement which the Times of 
India made a few days ago to the effect that the Natives themselves did not 
care for the Bill. The slightest want of vigilance on the part of Natives 
is under these circumstances calculated to seal the fate of the Bill, and it is 
not for the sake of the Bill alone that the people of India are bound to be 
vigilant. If the Bill is rejected or withdrawn, there is every chance that every 
attempt in future to give Natives similar privileges would be strongly 
opposed. What is really on trial now is not whether Native Civil Servants and 
Magistrates are fit to try European offenders, but whether Natives can success- 
fully co-operate and oppose the —_— of those who think it a menace to 
British prestige to give the people of India any new rights or privileges. 
In view of these circumstances it is but advisable and even necessary that the 
case should be placed in the hands of some members of the House of 
Commons. In making this suggestion we cannot lose sight of a fact to which 
attention has been called and the significance of which is worth consideration. 
The passing of the Bill into law is sure, it is said, to set the European and 
Native communities by the ears and perpetuate the existence of race antipathy, 
which all had thought had died away or was dying away, but which the present 
Bill has unfortunately called out to a considerable degree. The Bombay 
Gazette, whose utterances on this vexed controversy have been remarkable for 
their respectable tone and which has discussed the question with a freedom 
from bias that is admirable, alludes to this circumstance and suggests a 
compromise to Government. The suggestion is that it should be left optional 
for a European British offender to be tried by one of his race or a Native. 


acting: upon. it, says the Gazette, the Government might be able to close a 


ry unwel ‘controversy, which cannot. be long continued without great 
risk of permanent estrangement between two. races, upon whose harmon 
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and co-operation the welfare of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects depends. It 
quotes the ion of an experieuced Calcutta resident, who thinks that it were 
well the Bill were withdrawn, lest it should, if passed into law, divide the two 
communities in India. But it seems to us that the withdrawal of the Bill will 
be equally unfortunate. The Native community will very naturally ascribe the 
withdrawal to the feeling of autipathy, by which those who oppose the Bill 
are admittedly actuated. ‘T'o recede now would be to encourage the so-called 
‘advocates of British prestige and discourage the Natives altogether ; to give an 
unworthy handle to the hauteur of the former and inspire the latter with feel- 
ings of distrust and hatred against Government. As the Viceroy has put it, 
the reform now proposed will have to be carried out soouer or later, and rather . 
than carry it out when the number of Native Civil Servants will be large, why 
not carry it now, when their number is so small that the reform has every 
chance of being carefully carried out and watched? As to the permanent 
estrangement between the two races, we submit it is unavoidable under any cir- 
cumstances, so long as Europeans and Eurasians make common cause of what is 
after alla sentimental grievance and wish to keep Natives down merely be- 
cause their colour is different. The fault is not with the Natives. The right 
to hold certain offices in the empire implies the right to exercise all the rights 
appertaining to those offices, and it is but natural that Natives raised to such 
offices should feel it an insult to be debarred from trying European British 
subjects. There are only two reasons worth the name of argument urged in 
defence of this bar. The first is that 1t is the birth-right of a European to be 
tried by his own peers; that it is his personal law ; and that it is founded exactly 
on the same principle as that according to which purda ladies are exempted from 
appearance in court. The civil or private law of a country is different from 
its criminal or public law. In the former the question is as between A and B; 
in the latter os Waeeen the Empress vs. A. Ifknowing that a purda lady is 
exempted from appearance in court A enters into some transaction with her, 
he does it with his eyes open and is estopped from contending that the exemp- 
ticn is unjust. When a European commits an offence, is Her Majesty to be 
keld estopped from contending that he shall be tried by those who have her 
confidence? The European was never asked to commit an offence, and it is 
absurd to talk of personal laws in criminal cases. To be tried by peers is no 
doubt a personal law ; but the application of this doctrine to the question of 
trial of European British offenders by Natives cuts rather the other way. 
Kuropean gentlemen have sat as jurors in the trial of Native offenders ; European 
gentlemen have also sat as assessors in such cases. If Huropeans are the peers of 
Natives, is it not butcommon sense to holdthat Natives are the péers of Europeans? 
What strikes us as most singular is that too much should be made of the other 
argument, namely, that Europeans alone are ina position to try Europeans 
justly, by reason of their intimate knowledge of European customs and manners. 
One has yet to learn what the customs and manners of a man who is on trial 
for robbing or forging or perjury has to do with the question whether he has 
committed the offence charged or not. But however.that be, this argument 
shows that those who oppose the present Bill do not know the real merits of 
the question. Ifthe reason of the distinction between Native and European 
offenders was that Furopean officers alone are fitted by reason of their know- 
ledge of the habits and customs of men of their race to try Kuropean oifenders, 
the definition of the term European British subject would not have included 
Natives born in England, America, &c. According to the definition of the 
term both in the old and the new Criminal Procedure Code, a native of India 
has only to be born in England or Australia or Africa to be ranked for the 
purposes of the Criminal Procedure Code as a European British subject, and if 
appointed a Magistrate, to be competent to try a European British offender. 
Does mere birth enable a man to know the customs and manners of the people 
- amongst whom he was born? We submit, this part of the argument of the 
opponents of the Bill is most unsatisfactory. <A careful analysis of it reduces 
their grievance to one of pure sentiment arising out of race prejudices. And 
they seek to give that sentiment the appearance of a practical grievance by 


ersonal. laws, which have in. verity no reasonable bearing on thé 
laws. of the.empire, .. That being so, how far is Government to 
easoning sentiment of a class of Her Maijesty’s subjects? 
Class is more influential than the other classes; allowed 


ment were to cut a retreat after the unworthy clamour raised in Calcutta, the 
Natives would ascribe it to that very clamour. If British rule in India is to 
prosper, it can only prosper by holding the balance evenly between all the 
classes of its subjects; and nothing would be more impolitic and dangerous 
than to lead the Eurasian and European opponents of the Bill to think that 
they ag dictate terms to the Government of India and decide the fate of its 
people. 


In noticing the debate on the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill in the 
Viceregal Legislative Council, the Lok Mitré (74) of 

Makes remarks on the dis- the 18th March observes that those who are anxious 
ae ae to have a clear grasp of the merits of this measure, 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. and are willing to pronounce an unbiased opinion 
thereon, cannot do better than turn to the several 

speeches for the purpose. There they will find stated at great length the 
arguments on both sides. No doubt they will discover that the reasoning of 
the speakers is coloured by' intense personal prejudice, while the facts on 
which their reasoning is based are far from correct. So long as human nature 
is what it is, the fabrication of false evidence must be more or less common 
everywhere, and India is no exception to the rule. But to single out the 
Jadians as a race who habitually practise perjury is as much a foul libel as to 
single out Englishmen as a race who habitually commit brutal murders. Not 
to go too far, the following sentence from the columns of St. James Gazette may 
be fairly pitted against Mr. Miller’s sweeping allegation, In its article on 
perjury some twelve or fifteen months ago, it said: “‘Our own view of the 
subject, founded upon considerable experience, is that perjury is far more 
common than most eg suppose, and that rash and false swearing, which 
without being downright perjury has a considerable resemblance to it, is so 
common that hardly any trial that greatly interests the feelings of the parties 
takes place in any courts of justice without giving occasion for it.” The 
writer is no doubt'a lawyer, and he says that he speaks from considerable 
experience and not from hap-hazard statements. When perjury is so common 
in civilized England, with her highly crystallized moral code and refined civi- 
lization, why do they make such a hubbub about perjury among the lower 
classes of Indians? Were a comparison of the statistics of perjury instituted 
between England and India, it is feared that those who glibly talk of perjury 
in the latter country would have to hide their heads with shame. This alle- 
gation of perjury has been iustanced so that the lover of truth who is willing 
to judge of the merits of Mr. Ilbert’s Bill on its own intrinsic merits may guard 
himself against a too ready acceptance of facts, which when brought to the 
crucial test turn out to be grossly exaggerated. In the same way the impartial 
observer may call for evidence touching another statement of Mr. Miller. In 
order to support his argument about private enterprise being jeopardised by 
the passing of Mr. Ilbert’s Bill, he delivers himself as follows: ‘ European 
capital has to take account of this fact of perjury, because if'an European 
manager is removed from the charge of the enterprise on which he is employed 
in the mofussil at a critical moment and imprisoned on a false accusation, the 
loss and damage may be overwhelming.” Now in the interest of truth and 
justice the Government of India should institute searching inquiries as to the 
correctness of this allegation. Mr. Miller asserts that what he alleges is “a 
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ch is known | very zamindér, as well as to every ryot, to ‘every 
s1 European equally as to non-officials.” Let the Sapreme Government 


gall. for returns from all the provinces where European capital toa greater or 
jogs extent is employed and stages Pome ea large cooly labour as to how many 
furopean managers have been unjustly dealt with, how many fabrications of 
evidence against such have been proved, and how far European capital has 
been jeopardised, At the same time it equally behoves the Government to 
call for cases wherein European capital as represented by European managers - 
‘n the mofussil has Kirhiey coolies, and how often justice has miscarried by 
or coolies being allowed to go to prison on false icine. But it would be 
yseless to pick out equally fallacious arguments from the speeches of Mr. Miller, 
Mr. Thomas and others who spoke at the Council. If any speech on the minis- 
terial side, so to say, has met all the assertions of the opposition, it is that of 
the learned Dr. Hunter. It is indeed most interesting and instructive. He 
has exhausted the whole subject from the standpoint of history. He has clearl 
shown how agitations in the past on similar measures have proved valueless b 
the subsequent course of events. His defence of the Bill is indeed masterly. 
The Honourable Mr. Gibbs took his stand upon the administrative necessity of 
the measure. His Excellency the Viceroy spoke with great emphasis on the 
subject. The task of administration is daily growing more burdensome and at 
the same time more beset with anxiety. The anxiety is on account of the 
political necessity of admitting the natives of the country to the higher offices. 
Certain powers must be vested in them. Why then should there be a differ- 
ence P v fu | should a European, because he is white, be invested with certain 
owers of which a Native of equal position should be deprived? It is a wholly 
constitutional question. Race feeling or sentiment or even privilege has no- 
thing to do with it, The Viceroy conclusively argued that now that natives 
of India are being daily posted to higher appointments, the time is most oppor- 
tune to give greater practical effect to the broad policy laid down by Parlia- 
ment in 1833 and subsequently re-affirmed on two great occasions. If the 
policy is to remain inoperative, more or less embarrassments are sure to arise at 
no distant date. The sagacity of the statesman is to foresee such embarrassments 
and provide against them in time. Lord Ripon and his colleagues have only 
acied as any set of wise statesmen in any civilized country would act under the 
circumstances rendered imperative by the progress of the natives of India in 
education. Professor Wordsworth, in that remarkably trenchant letter he ad- 
dressed to the Bombay Gazette the other day, has observed that twice in her 
history has England suffered profound humiliation and embarrassments by 
insisting on maintaining an ascendancy over dependent nations, which under 
altered conditions it was beyond her power to maintain, and which was really 
inconsistent with her own interests, and that he had no desire to see that experi- 
ence repeated in India. This observation is pregnant with meaning, and Lord 
Ripon seems to have been fully alive to the embarrassments in which the Indian 
policy of British Parliament would plunge India if at this juncture the Bill were 
allowed to drop. The principle of the Bill is perfectly sound and constitutional, 
and though it is now determined to let the Bill alone till November next, it is 
to be hoped that the House of Commons will give no expression of opinion on 
the subject, when it is properly brought before it, adverse to that expressed by 
the Government of this country. When the agitation subsides, it will certainly 
be discovered by its chief authors that they had simply allowed themselves to 
raise an outcry for nothing very serious in particular. [The Samsher Bahddur 
(106) ofthe 18th March approves of the Viceroy’s speech and praises him for 
the beginning he has made in the matter of impartially giving equal rights to 
Natives and Europeans. The writer condemns the agitation against the Bill, 
and says that selfish Kuropeans are trying to strike a blow against their own 
rule and are in vain trying to incite Natives to rebellion, The Supreme 
Government ought to duly punish such Europeans. | 


The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 18th March says :—The keenest agitator as 

| well as the most sober observer of events of the last 

Remarks in connection with three weeks must have equally admired the speech of 
Levies Council on the th@ Viceroy on the Jurisdiction Bill. Indeed if the 
Native, Magistrates Jurisdic. bullying temper of the European agitators had not got 
tion Bill. the better of their discretion and reason, that speech 


would have at once arrested the progress of the agita- 
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tion. The calm, dignified and firm position taken by Lord Ripon, without 
showing any ill-will to those who had abused him or without entering into the 
* gontroversial aspect of the Bill, was but what was to be expected from his high 
administrative capacity and firmness of character and goodness of disposition. 
If the agitators ever thought that by their vituperative exhibition they could 
compel the Viceroy to abandon the Bill, they must have seen that they were 
atly mistaken. A petition to Parliament is now talked of, but it will not 
serve the purpose of the memorialists, and all those who are against or in favour 
of the Bill cannot do better than leave the Bill to its natural fate after their 
opinions and those of all the local Governments which are to be invited are ex- 
ressed. In the meantime thore is one suggestion made by the, Bombay Gazette 
which calls for notice. The Gazette, unlike the Bombay organ of the Bengal 
itators, has from the beginning taken dn independent position and has always 
without any race prejudice expressed impartial opinions regarding this Bill. 
The suggestion is that a compromise should be effected by the Bill being passed 
with an additional clause in it reserving power to the European culprits to 
choose whether they would be tried by European or Native Magistrates. 
Such an arrangement will no doubt at once allay the present agitation. But 
we do not think that the compromise is either desirable or justifiable. — It will 
simply nullify the effect of the Bill. Such a proviso will make the Bill as good 
as not passed at all, for the powers conferred on the Native Magistrates will 
remain almost nominal, while race distinction will go on exhibiting itself in 
almost every case in which a Huropean will have to betried. It is not wise 
besides to increase the number of one-sided privileges. Once a privilege is con- 
ferred, the person on whom it is conferred takes a tenacious hold of it, which even 
in altered circumstances he does not liketo give up. It may be fairly argued that 
if Europeans charged with offences are to be granted the privilege of choosing 
their tribunal, why should not the privilege be extended to Native offenders as 
well? If such a universal privilege is impracticable because it must be obstruc- 
tive to the administration of justice, the proposed privilege for one class of 
people alone will, besides impeding the course of justice, be always keeping alive 
feelings of race distinctions. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 18th March observes :—Though the result 
of the great debate in the Viceregal Council on Mr. 
‘Expresses a hope that Par- T[bert’s Bill is devoid of any practical result towards 
wera will not allow party the subsidence of the present agitation against the Bill, 
eelings to be introduced into 
the consideration of the Na. We cannot but approve of the course the Government 
tive Magistrates’ Jurisdiction of Lord Ripon has wisely adopted and accord it our 
Bill, deep and grateful sympathy in its present situation. 
It is an advantage that Parliament will have the op- 
portunity of expressing an opinion on the subject. Already questions have been 
asked in both Houses and the responsible ministers have promised to lay as soon 
a3 convenient the papers on the table. It is to be devoutly hoped that intoa 
consideration of this most important constitutional question no party feelings 
will be allowed to be introduced. or we cannot shut our eyes to what has hap- 
pened in that great assembly during the last three or four years on matters af- 
fecting the interests of India. It would be calamitous were the question debated 
on other than its own merits. Parliament must in this case be impartial and 
unmoved, Itis absolutely necessary that all party passion and party conflict 
should be avoided. 1t must be remembered thatinfluential EHuropean merchants 
and others will leave no stone unturned to induce Lancashire to use her potent 
voice. When we further consider how dependent ministries, Liberal or Conser- 
vative, are on Lancashire votes, we cannot but have cause to fear that justice 
may miscarry. The cardinal point for consideration is this,—whether in view of 
the increasing number of Natives who are now entrusted with higher and more 
responsible offices in the administration it is or it is not politically expedient .to 
take measures in time to remove causes which may hereafter lead to grave poli- 
tical inconvenience. Is it better to anticipate what must inevitably follow and 
willingly provide for the contingency, or is it wise to wait blindly till coercion is 
applied to meet it? Wherein lies the wisdom of Government? We think, in 
* apace siotng concessions. Having thrown open the Covenanted Civil Service to 
the natives of India, and having raised some of the gentlemen in that service to 


positions of trust, can the Government withhold from them certain powers of 
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an ey ought to have alike with their 
European uestion. Secondly, if for the extending of 
such powers it is urged by all the highest adniinistrative officers that the time 
has come, is it politic to hold back because a small interested class raise an 
objection which has more of sentiment in it than of reason? What is the best 
cy our rulers can adopt if they have, by other important State measures, 
sanctioned by Parliament and solemn proclamations, thought fit to raise here 
an efficient and honourable class of Native public servants? The question Par- 
liament will have to consider is whether it should dictate a policy which the 
clamours of an interested class piney se demand by what they presume to call 
) right of conquest and so forth, or whether it should declare a policy consistent 
with its former acts that the Government of India should be administered for 
the welfare of Indians on the principle of legal and political equality. It is this 
cardinal question which Parliament must solve, and that once and for ever. 
Otherwise it. may be taken as certain that it will again arise, when an agitation 
more violent than the present will rage, which it would be much more difficult to 
allay. There is wisdom in the policy boldly enunciated by the Viceroy in his 
statesmanlike speech during the debate. He has every confidence in the spirit 
which actuates Parliament to deal justly with India and the Indians on all 
great constitutional matters. Hence his present policy will meet with approval. 
When passion, sentiment and superstition have given way to sober reason- 
ing, it will be soon discovered by the agitators who now oppose the Bill 
that its small provisions are quite ealled for and in consonance with British 
policy, and that they are not at all of a nature to ruin private enterprise and 
sweep away their families from the Indian soil. The Bill ought not to be 
retarded to suit the morbid susceptibilities of a class whose interests at the 
best are selfish and not of a permanent character in the country. Natives of 
India will be quite eontent if the principle of the Bill receives due recognition 
from Parliament and a temperate legislative embodiment here. Let us hope 
that the statesmanlike instincts of British Parliament, by its moderating in- 
fluence, will soon set at rest the storm that has been now so needlessly raised 
and so unreasonably kept up in various quarters. To disapprove of the 
principle of the Bill would be to. commit the gravest of constitutional ineon- 
sistencies, and expose the Government of India to a weakness and humiliation 
which the statesmen at the helm of affairs at Westminster must do all in their 
power to avert. | 


The Mahratta (2) of the 18th March says:—Every important town and 
every cantonment in India that has a mixed popu- 
Approves of the suggestion lation will furnish at least one or two instances of 
made by the Bombay Gazette oriminal cases in which European British subjects 
that a European accused h ee. 
should be allowed the choice have been the accused and Natives the accusers. The 
of being tried by a Native or history of such cases will,.in eight out of ten cases, 
European Magistrate. show that the accused have either escaped scot-free, 
| or with a trivial punishment, or have been allowed to 
go with a warning, or transferred, or have turned out to be madmen, or were 
found guilty of a crime liable to a less punishment than the one of which they 
were really guilty. ‘Those instances at any rate show that Natives have ground 
to complain of an inadequate protection against Kuropean aggressors. Such 
cases of inadequate protection are invariably on the increase, which fact shows 
that the remark that impunity generates confidence and encourages the wrong- 
doer to commit wrongs is only too true. Every unpunished delinquency has a 
family of delinquencies, and the only remedy for such a state of things lies 
in making the judicial service so complete as to afford facilities to every 
citizen for bringing the culprit before a court of inquiry. An aggressor would 
not commit a crime if he were quite certain to be caught and punished, so 
that uninvidioas laws and a well organized judicial system would benefit the 
citizens, not only by redressing their wrongs, but by preventing them from 
being wronged. We really believe that noble motives like these induced Lord 
Ripon to introduce the Criminal Procedure Amendment Bill, but toour great 
regret we find that the inconsiderate and rash agitation of selfish Kuropeans 
has come: in its. way and the Bill is likely to be shelved, at least for a few 
months. The means for apprehending and punishing offenders should be mul. 
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tiplied by empowering mofussil courts to try and punish European offenders 
‘ust in the same way. as they try and punish Native offenders. We think the 
agitators against the Bill would not object to such an extension of the powers 
of mofussil courts, for then the argument cannot apply against European 
Judges and a. The objection will then remain in the case of Native 
Magistrates only, which can best be met by following the suggestion of the 
Bombay Gazette that the European accused be given the choice of being tried 
by a Native or European Magistrate. This suggestion is very good and un- 
objectionable. When the Native Magistrate possesses the same powers as the 
European one, he will have no reason to complain, nor will the European 
offender have any reason to submit himself to a trial by a Native Judge. If 
the Native Magistrate has by his good sense,. reputation, uprightness, honesty 
and love of justice secured a name, the European may go to him; if not, let 
him have his fellow-casteman as his Judge. In cases of concurrent jurisdiction 
such a choice is already left to the complainant, as also is the ease in civil 
matters. This is what they eall robbing the bornet of its horns without touch- 
ing the insect, and we think this would do. The Honourable Mr, Gibbs speaks 
of administrative inconveniences, but. we are of opinion that if our suggestion 
be approved, the difficulties would also be removed. : 


The Lok Mitra (74) of the 18th March observes that the disgraceful con- 
duct of the European population of Calcutta in 
nage the character of Gonouncing the Jurisdiction Bill has brought out in 
atives and EKuropeans in - , 
Salle strong and prominent relief some of the amiable and 
commendable traits of the Native character. These 
people, who h'therto prided themselves on their intelligence and culture, on 
their love of order and equality of laws, on deprecating unlawful and unconsti- 
tutional means for seeking redress for grievances, worked themselves up to a 
pitch of unpardonable frenzy, and aie and roared because forsooth a harmless 
and perfeetly justifiable alteration was proposed in the existing criminal law of 
the country. The conduct of Natives on far more momentous occasions in 
the history of their country was quite different. Surely if any body of men 
ever had legitimate and substantial grounds of complaint and disaffection against 
their rulers, it was the Natives when the Gagging Act stifled the voice of the 
people of India and the Arms Act held them up to the opprobrium of the world 
as disloyal and disaffected people who could not safely be entrusted with arms 
except under strong and stringent precautions. These, not to mention many 
more, were measures which affected a whole country more intimately and 
vitally than Mr. Ilbert’s perfectly innocuous Bill, and yet what did they do? 
Did they show half the wildness and insanity which has been exhibited by their 
more manly, and intelligent, and enlightened European neighbours? Nothing 
of the kind. They displayed admirable temper and coolness. They expressed 
their regret through the medium of newspapers, presented sober and carefull 
reasoned memorials to the authorities, and, failing to obtain redress for their 
grievances, quietly dropped the matter. It will be interesting to speculate 
what wild howls and frantic menaces those European British subjects would have 
set up if anything approaching the Vernacular Press Act or the Arms Act was 
sought to be enforced against them. The iniquitous Gagging Act, which so 
long disgraced the statute book of our country, has happily now been repealed, 
thanks to the magnanimity and statesmanlike foresight of Lord Ripon. ‘The 
Arms Act still continues in force to the discredit of those who promoted and 
enforced it, and yet the Native population of the country loyally abide by the 
decree of their rulers, despite the abject and helpless state in which they have 
been placed thereby. What would these highly polished and _ cultured 
European British subjects have said if the Natives had on such occasions 
indulged in a tithe of the abuse of Europeans which tlie lunatics at the Cal- 
cutta meeting poured down upon the natives of the land or of the menaces to 
Government and constituted authority of the land? Verily those Calcutta 
Europeans have overshot the mark, and it cannot but be perceived by them 
now that their reckless and passionate declamations have only spoiled the 
cause which they intended to advance and accomplish. It is good that the 
Calcutta Europeans should have behaved as they did, for it has been the means 
of prominently bringing to the front the admirable qualities of coolness, self- 
possession and loyalty of Natives on occasions of national excitement. 
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Native Opinion (10) of the 18th March says:—The character of the 
Re et ant agitation against Mr. Ilbert’s Bill carries its own 
Comments in ee condemnation with it, and it must now find that it has 
with ren Raima . strengthened the position of the other side to its own 
Juriedie | cost. How far the House of Commons listens to the 
ery yet remains to be seen; but so far as the Government of India are concern- 
ed, they seem to be firm and do not'at present appear sapere to recede an inch. 
Taking @ comprehensive survey of the whole question and arguments pro and con 
brought forward on either side, we are not inclined to believe that the position 
of Government isin any way shaken. In view of administrative convenience, as 
the Viceroy has argued, the proposed change is quite a necessity ; and in view 
also of the growing assimilation of all law, particularly the criminal law, the rectifi- 
cation of the much-made-of privilege, or rather the great anomaly, is necessary. 
It has been a standing complaint now that the work of administration is gra- 
dually out-growing the normal strength of the whole executive body, and unless 
Government were prepared to redistribute it on a certain basis it may be that 
' they might not be able to do full justice to it. It is with a view to curtail this 
cumbrousness of the administration that the Government of India thought 
fit, we believe, to introduce this measure simultaneously with the scheme of 
local self-government and other measures. The local self-government scheme 
proved distasteful to the official world because it deprived it of a large pro- 
portion of its powers; the Jurisdiction Bill is hated because it is likely to 
deprive the non-official world of its supposed right. It is however true that 
like the scheme of self-government this Bill is not likely to afford the executive 
any great relief for the present, though as a tentative measure it may be con- 
sidered the most opportune. It is argued that as the Bill will give the power 
of trying European British subjects to one or two Native Magistrates at present, 
it were as well that Government had taken time to consider the utility of the 
Bill before its introduction. It must be remembered that the removal of 
administrative inconvenience was not the only ground on which the introduc. 
tion of such a law was considered desirable. To complete the assimilation of 
the criminal law of the country by removing this anomaly, the introduction of 
such @ measure was deemed necessary. This general process of assimilation 
has been going on for a century and a quarter, and we now find that in regard 
tc criminal law alone an anomaly remains. In regard to civil matters the law 
is the same, be the parties European or Native, and the administration of civil 
justice, conducted as it is under Native agency toa large extent, is réceived 
with every satisfaction by all parties, European and Native alike. It is only 
with regard to criminal law that an amendment was necessary on the basis 
on which the Bill is now introduced into the Supreme Council, and it is really a 
pity that those very Europeans who have never taken exception to Natives ad- 
ministering civil justice to Kuropeans and Natives alike should object to the 
extension of their powers under the new Bill. If the Huropean community is afraid 
that perjury and consequent injustice in the case of Huropeans will be rampant 
everywhere, how is it that with regard to our Native Subordinate Judges no 
such complaints have ever been made? On the contrary it is said that Euro- 
pean merchants and traders prefer Natives to their own countrymen as judges 
in civil matters. When such is the case, the conduct of the European agitation 
becomes entirely inexplicable. The argument that Natives themselves had 
never asked for such powers and that Government were of their own free will con- 
ferring the powers upon them is simply groundless. Whenever an amendment of 
our criminal law was proposed, the Native Press as a whole made strenuous efforts 
that Government might see their way to the removal of this anomaly, and the 
last year’s Government’s promise that they would take the matter into considera- 
tion is partly due to the agitation on this subject on the part of the Native Press. 
The members of the executive Government are of the same race as the non- 
official European community, and the Government as a whole, subordinate and 
supreme together, could not have deelared that the time had come when Natives 
should be invested with such powers without a previous thought. As belong- 
ing to the same race they cannot be expected to sacrifice wilfully the rights 
which their fellow-countrymen enjoy in this country. It1is on the ground 
of political expediency, however, that they are contemplating to take the pro- 
posed step. . Government find that the members of the Native Covenanted Civil 
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rong al way equal to their European compeers, and that not to 
all the powers which the latter enjoy is to perpetuate a prepos- 
ility. It is suggested by some Anglo-Indian journalists that Gov- 
amment should offer to make a compromise with the European community, 
and that instead of investing the Native competitionwdllds and those appointed 
ynder Lord Lytton’s rules with the powers of trying European British subjects 
the former only should be invested with them. Such a compromise is not 
worth much. Government cannot afford to make such distinctions between 
oficers who have the same standing and position, with this difference only that 
the one was appointed to the service after a competitive examination in England 
and the other without such an examination. Does the mere ¢ircumstance of 
an examination render one fit and the other unfit for the performance of the 
same duties? Another suggestion with regard to a comipromise is to the effect 
that Native Civil Servants in the mofussil may be so empowered, but that the 
choice of taking his trial either before a Native or a European Magistrate 
should be given to the European culprit. Such a proposal means rendering 
nugatory the effect of the contemplated measure. If Government are at all 
inclined to do justice to the Native community and the Native Civil Servants, 
our rulers cannot afford either to propose or accept such a coursee The pro- 
osals they themselves have made are just and equitable, and if the powers that 
be are not persuaded to treat the sons of the soil in an off-hand fashion, they 
are bound to pass the measure as it 1s. 
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The Indian Spectator (1) of the 18th March says:—The opposition to 
Mr. Ilbert’s Bill is growing more virulent in some 
Comments on the opposi- quarters, and thanks to the hysterical declamations 
ton ye 2 Md 4: ge of one or two hireling orators and publicists it is not 
eres’ Jurisdiction Bill, __—ilikely to subside for some time yet to come. Had. it 
been an honest opposition, it would have listened 
to the temperate and statesmanlike explanation of the Viceroy and the 
other responsible officers of State. But it appears that Mr. Ilbert’s Bill is only 
the ostensible cause of all this wild excitement, its real object being an organised 
attack on the liberal administration of India. The repeal of the Press Act, the 
offer of increased publicity in legislation, and the initiative already taken for 
the introduction of self-government in the country, were too much for the 
selfish and progress-hating Tory. He has tried all he could to misrepresent this 
policy and to discredit its authors. Having failed every way, he has now seized 
this opportunity of exciting what we regret to call a demoralised mob into open 
revolt. European planters and traders are in league against the Government ; 
the volunteers threaten to lay down their arms; European railway employés 
have taken to holding indignation meetings, and some malignant spirits are said 
to be at work inciting the European army. The agitators have no idea of 
where their destructive tactics may land them. It is altogether a dreadful 
muddle and the innocent may have to suffer for the intrigues of the wicked. 
And what signifies the opposition of all these Europeans put together? Isa 
righteous Government to be deterred by such a sectional movement when it has 
the grateful support of twenty-five million subjects? The Europeans think 
they alone can feel and act. It is a bad mistake, and the sooner they correct it 
the better for them, Their talk about the right of conquest and of birth and 
their magnificent sense of superiority will avail nothing. India was never con- 
quered by them, and as for their birth-rights, if they wish to live under Her 
Majesty’s Government in this country, they had better keep those precious rights 
under their own parish registers. ‘T’o be allowed to live among and on a foreign 
eae: is in itself a privilege, and such Huropeans ought to be thankful for the 
iberality of the Government and the tolerance of the people of India. There 
cannot be two laws for the subjects of one and the same sovereign. So far 
We think Mr. Tlbert’s Billis in safe keeping. The battle that is being fought 
Over it is a drawn battle. Happily it is a battle between Europeans and Euro- 
peans. Though Natives are vitally interested in the issue, they must refrain 
from taking an active part in it, trusting implicitly to the justice and self- 
respect of the Government, | 


me ate. tA 


With reference to the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, the Subodh 
i ue ene _ Patrika (11) of the 18th March says :—One of the 
Observations in regard-to speakers at the late meeting of Europeans at Calcutta 
the mesg” gs sree re- seemed tauntingly to ask if the Government could 
Ba Jurisdiction Bill, ~ trust arms in the banile of Natives to be used as loyally 
as those in European hands. If it was not the same 
tongue that proposed a march on Governmeut house, the proposal was made at 
the same meeting, and the men composing the gathering were apparently ready, 
if they had the power, to treat the heads of Government as so many malefactors, 
while the brave volunteers purported as a flank movement to lay down their 
arms and thus leave the poor Government of Lord Ripon to totter for its 
existence simply because they proposed an amendment in a law to remove race 
distinction and inconveniences in the judicial administration. But did they 
not sing the National Anthem at the same time? As charity covers a multitude 
of sins, the chaunting of the National Anthem seems to throw a cloak over an 
amount of disloyal talk or menaced action. In fact, the Queen whose safety 
their song invokes is a mere impersonation of their own selfish interests and 
exclusive privileges, which might even clash with the general policy or 
welfare of the empire. The local Zimes of India, the mguth-piece of the 
Calcutta infuriates, was therefore right in deprecating the adoption of the English 
National Anthem by Natives. He stated that the sepoys during the mutinies 
struck up the National Anthem in marching against the Government armies, and 
now our white mutineers seem to have sung the Anthem while proposing to march 
on Government house! Even a dullard must see however, and an ordinarily 
honest man must admit, that tried by the standard of these rampant Britons the 
natives of India are and can be far more loyal than any of them. Indeed 
whatever be the end of the proposed amendment of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, the uncalled for violence and vituperative misrepresentations indulged in 
by the agitators both towards the Natives and the heads of Government have 
made a sad betrayal of the moral stuff of the non-official Anglo-Indian. We have 
often been told that the Anglo-Indians were a sedate people, judging of public 
measures and their merits calmly and not, like their misguided countrymen at 
home, drowning those merits in mere party strifes, forgetful of fact, truth and 
common sense. It was of course absurd to expect that they, rem»ved from 
their home politics not only by the distance of half the globe but also by i nterests, 
should be exercised about the conservative or liberal measures taking their 
course in England. But here is a crucial test—a necessary measure of reform 
diluted with consideration for their prejudices, and yet the Anglo-Indian could 
not discuss it except in frothy eloquence, abusive misrepresentation, and threats 
of vengeance on the Government and its supposed protegés, and the very organs 
of Anglo-Indian opinion which were thus felicitating their constituents on their 
moral superiority over their untravelled countrymen at home have sinned 
most in showing that the boasted superiority was a sham and delusion. This 
conduct must teach a lesson to all concerned. 


The Kaiser-i-Hind (97) of the 18th March observes that the privilege for 
which Europeans are clamouring so much has not de- 

Says that Europeans have scended to them hereditarily, and hence their opposi- 
parks eg ic lg ne? oP tion to the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill is 
ocak Jalen aga absurd. Supposing however that this right has been 
long enjoyed, it ought now to be taken away on the 

ground that they have made a wrong use of it. The Kaiser then gives.seven- 
teen instances which occurred in 1865 and 1866, in which European cul- 
ew were allowed to escape either without punishment or with light sentences. 
ince the Judges in most of these cases were Europeans, Europeans have for- 


feited all claims to the right of being tried before a Judge of their own 
nationality. 


The Jdme Jamshed (95) of the 24th March observes that the opposition 
raised by Sir James Stephen to the Native Magis- 


tare the opposition trates’ Jurisdiction Bill amounts to this, that if a 
raised by Huropeans to the qrynken European railway guard is placed before a 
sg cgaeee varie ative Magistrate, the former will feel degraded, and 

the latter being ignorant of his disposition will feel no 


sympathy for him. In short, Sir James means that if a European commits 
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crime in the mofussil he should not be apprehended and tried for the offence. 
The impropriety of this argument is too evident to need any comment. The 
Bombay Gazétte suggests that European offenders should be allowed the option 
of being tried by a Judge or Magistrate of their own nationality. The Kuro- 
an offenders generally belong to the lower classes of Europeans, who would 
not scruple to give offence to Native Civilians by claiming to be tried by Euro- 
pean Judges and Magistrates, and hence the suggestion ought not to be 
accepted. The Europeans of Bengal say that the Bengali Babus are inimical 
to them and would not scruple to do injustice in their cases. This argument 
is also untenable as Native Civilians will never prostitute their honesty and 
high position for such a thing, as is feared by Fo gC Taking for granted 
for the sake of argument that the fear is well founded, there is no reason why 
Hindu, Mahomedan and Parsi Civilians should be prohibited from being invest- 
ed with jurisdiction over Europeans. The outcry raised against the Jurisdic- 
tion Bill has proceeded chiefly from the planters of Bengal, who have been well 
known for several years past for the ill-treatment of their Native servants. The 
planters are afraid that in the event of the enactment of the Bill they would be 
revented from practising oppression on their employés, and have therefore 
put up the Calcutta merchants and some of the Anglo-Indian papers to raise 
their voice against the measure. The Jéme Jamshed severely censures the Kuro- 
peans of Coorg who have burnt an effigy of Mr. Ibert in their anger for his 
advocating the Bill, and observes that it may be well conceived how such 
unreasonable people must be conducting themselves towards Natives. For 
duly checking their oppressions it is desirable that not only should the 
Jurisdiction Bill be enacted, but that a law should be passed authorising the 
trial of European criminals by a jury composed of Huropeans and Natives. 


The Kaiser-i-Hind (97) of the 18th March observes that the strong 
opposition raised by Huropeans to the Native Magis- 
Condemns the opposition trates’ Jurisdiction Bill is not a_ result of calm 
lee We no g Re 3 2 ang but of self-sufficiency. They say that they 
diction Bill elong to the ruling race and will not give up the 
superior rights enjoyed by them in India. Under 
this conceit they forgot themselves and abused Natives, and even went so far 
as to incite the volunteers to lay down their arms. They brought lame 
reasons in support of their prayer, and though they have been completely 
answered at the discussion on the Bill in the Supreme Legislative Council, still 
the opposition mania is spreading. However it is gratifying that the party 
in favour of the Bill is strong, and since the ministry support it, the opposition 
must fail in the end. The Bill affects only one of the several rights enjoyed 
by Europeans, who have, it seems, been exasperated more: by Lord Ripon’s 
general policy of benefiting Natives than by anything else. Forgetting 
that their ancestors in India bowed before Hindu princes and Mahomedan 
rulers, they claim. superior rights as if it is so cnlalath by heaven. Europeans 
have no doubt conferred many benefits on India, which however have been 
repaid, and there should now be’ no hindrance to her children enjoying rights 
similar to those enjoyed by Englishmen. The times in which Europeans in 
India were accorded superior rights have altered; Natives have improved in 
every way so as to deserve rights similar to those snjoyed by Englishmen, and 
no hesitation ought to be made in making concessions in this matter. [The 
Bombay Punch (81) of the 24th March observes that credit to Government lies in 
giving to Native Civilians rights and powers similar to those enjoyed by 
European Civilians and not in withholding those rights from them. If the 
perverse Kuropean agitators against the Bill were to calmly reflect on this phase 
of the matter, they would see the hollowness of their agitation. | 


The Ddatardun (86), a comic paper, of the 22nd March observes that the 
European residents of the Panjib intend petitioning 

Ridicules the measurestaken the Queen for the recall of Lord Ripon. They should go 
by Pap hg so of ager a step further and pray for his banishment from Eng. 
edb Macisleatey’ Jariedic- land, for he will continue his endeavours for the good 
tion Bill. of India even while he is a resident of England. The 
Europeans of Calcutta are trying to prefer a@ petition, 


signed by European ladise, to the Queen against Mr. Ilbert's Bill, This is 
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od, for those gs which cannot be accomplished by the bravery of 
men'are to be brought about by the entreaties of females. They should also 
ye a similar petition made by their children, and then they are sure to 
lin their ohject. The Huropeans of Calcutta are endeavouring to give 
a grand public dinner to Mr. Branson, the barrister who showered abuses on 
Natives, in recognition of his services. This will not be a sufficient recompense 
for all his labour. Along with the dinner a fund should be started anda 
statue erected in his honour in the Calcutta Town Hall. Arrangements 
should also be made out of this fund for enabling Mr. Branson to revile 
Natives as long as he lives. The “ Defence Fund” started by Europeans is 
not sufficient. They should construct cellars in their houses to hide and protect 
themselves in times of sudden distress. An endeavour is being made to 
substitute a fresh and decent report of the meeting held at the Calcutta Town 
Hall on the 28th February last. This is good, but the necessity of substitutin 
new faces and tongues for those which reviled Natives at the meeting shoul 
not be lost sight of. New Kdside Mumbai (98) of the 16th March observes 
that the reply of Mr. Gladstone to a question put in the House of Commons on 
the subject of Mr. Ilbert’s Bill has driven away the apprehension regarding the 
withdrawal of the Bill. It would be creditable to the Huropeans here if they now 
give up the idea of sending a deputation to Parliament. If it is carried out, the 
step will prove very rash and cause great repentance. It will do much more 
harm than good. | 


A correspondent of the Gujardti (91) of the 18th March notices the various 
arguments put forward by the meeting of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce in opposition to the Native 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, and replies to them 


Replies to the arguments 
put forth at the meetings of 
the Bengal and the Bombay 


Chambers of Commerce in %¢@7Tvatim. These replies contain no other arguments 
opposition to the Native than those put forth by several other members of 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. the Native Press and described at some length in 

previous weekly summaries. The Satyd Mitrd (107) 
of the same date similarly treats the arguments brought forward at the meeting 


of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce on the same subject. 


Railways. 


The Bombay Chronicle (71) of the 18th March is heartily grateful to the 
Government of India for the reasonable settlement of 


Is satisfied with the settle- the rates of railway charges for the carriage of grain 


ment of the railway through between Delhi or Agra and Calcutta and Bombay 
rates on grain between Delhi 


and Bombay. respectively. The through rates between these places 

were unfavourable to Bombay as contrasted with those 
regarding Calcutta, and Sir James Fergusson deserves great credit for press- 
ing on the attention of the Supreme Government the injustice done to the 
mercantile interests of the former Presidency. It is not a little gratifying that 
this long and keenly debated question should have been satisfactorily settled, 
and the agricultural industry of Upper India should receive due encouragement 
from this settlement. 


Municipalities. 


The Vartamdn Sdr (114) of the 20th March refers to the recent fires in 
Surat and the insufficient supply of water, and regrets 

_ Disapproves of the exten- that the local municipality should resolve to extend 
rade hog 4 ages gt eg the public garden at Surat instead of providing the 
pality. ee ee ' town with a good supply of water. It is to be regret- 
ted that the municipality does not look to the approval 

or disapproval of the citizens in this matter. The question of the extension of 
the garden was not brought before the general meeting of the municipality, but a 
Circular was sent round and signatures obtained on it through influence and the 
work was undertaken with a majority of votes. Though a public meeting of the 
citizens was held to protest against the extension of the garden, and though a 
petition to the Bombay Government against it is being got ready, the members 


of the managing committee of the municipality are in a hurry to buy houses or 
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n the extension of the garder ising @ loan for the construction 

ter-works? Attention should paid to the much-needed supply of 

then to the subject of the extension of the public garden and electric 

e Deshi Mitra (8&7) of the 22nd March disapproves of the extension 

of the en, and says that out of the sum of Rs. 50,000 the suburbs, if not the 

tv of Surat, might ave been supplied with drinking water, or the haldlkhor 
cess reduced or not levied from the need or if the sum is to be used for makin 
gardens, one or two gardens might have been made in the suburbs of the city. 


Natiwe States. 


A correspondent of the oe Mitra (72) of the 18th March hopes that 
the Political Officers of Mahi Kdntha will hasten to 


Says et — a ager open schools in the towns of Ddébha and Bhuddshan 
ae ag nd Bhaddshan in Of T4luka D&bha, as sanctioned by Mr. Fitzgerald. 
Mahi Kantha. The want of these institutions is sadly felt. 


Berdr Affairs. 


The Pramod Sindhu (50) of the 19th March says that it has heard with 
great satisfaction that the pay of Tahsilddrs in the 
Says that the pay of Deputy Berars has been increased. It is however to be re- 
re ren ger ae “— gretted that the salaries of the employés in other de- 
essed —— partments have not been raised. Deputy Educational 
Inspectors and Police Inspectors are entrusted with 
heavy duties the performance of which requires as great ability and judgment 
as the performance of the work of Tahsildaérs. The pay of these officers ought 
to be raised all round. Some time ago a suggestion was made about creating 
a post of Police Inspector with a salary of Rs. 250, but unfortunately the 
proposal was not sanctioned. Police Inspectors have hardly any chance of 
promotion, though Tahsildars can be raised to the posts of Extra Assistant 
Commissioners. The Pramod Sindhu also suggests that a uniform method of 
addressing Tahsilddrs in public documents should be adopted. The Mdmlatdars 
in the Bombay Presidency -are styled Rdéo Saheb, and the same title should be 
conferred on Tahsilddrs in the Berdrs. 


G. W. KURKARAY, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
31st March 1883. 
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ATIVE ‘PAPERS 


“PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY AND BER#R 
~ For. the Week ending 31st March 1883, 


List. of Newspapers and. Periodicals 


Names of Newspapers. | Place of publication. | | 


Bombay Weekly ... 
Poona .. i 

bes Abmedabad ... Monthly .., 
Journal of the Poona " S4rva- 
Sabha 


ee@e eee ene eee Poona eee Quarterly 
AnGLo-MaRA'THI, 


Bombay Weekly 
Poona .., Do 
Bombay 
Poona. ... 
Bombay 
Do. 
Do. 


The Arany&’ Pandit ... 
Arunoday& cee 


Daivadny4 Dipika 
Daivadny&é Samachar 
Dhérwér Vritt ... 
Dny4n Bodhak 
Dnyan 


Hindu Punch 
Hitechchhu 
Jagadédarch 
J Mitr 
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The Yajddn Parast (117) of the 25th March, while referring to the recent 

. decision of the Secretary of State in the matter of the 
Approves of thedecisionof eligibility of Uncovenanted Civilians for the post of 
the tary “ —_ ae Collector of Bombay, observes that nobody can doubt 
Daoovenanted the ang % the justice of it. In former times, when education 
Bor of Bombay. had not made appreciable progress amongst Natives, 
the propriety of reserving the appointment to the 

members of the Covenanted Givil Service was admitted. But in these days, 
hen education has made such great strides and when educated Natives having 
eonsiderable experience of Government service have shown themselves com- 
tent to discharge the duties of such posts with credit, it is altogether unjust 


not to recognize their claims in that behalf. 


The Satyt Shodhak (55) of the 24th March is not very sanguine that any 
appreciable good will result from the orders recently 
Points out a ronggyrey : communicated by the Government of India to the 
age fo mag ow local Governments and their officers regarding the 
provision of fodder reserves to meet the contingency 
of a drought. The effects of the stringent forest policy initiated by Sir 
Richard Temple with the view of avoiding the occurrence of famines are too 
glaring to need mention, and the policy now introduced regarding fodder 
reserves will also be worked on the same lines. It will be better if the 
Viceroy considers the advisability of setting apart plots of ground for pasturing 
purposes as was done in former times. Under the British rule there are no 
special pasture grounds, and consequently the difficulty of feeding cattle even 
in seasons of abundant rainfall is becoming more apparent day by day. This 
has led to a diminution in the number of cattle required for agricultural purposes, 
and has thus rendered the cultivators’ occupation less paying than before. It is 
more important to provide for the feed of cattle in those cases where their © 
requirements are not satisfied even in times of a seasonable rainfall than to 
make provision for times of drought. The Local Government, however, do not 
care to consider representations made in this sense, and it is necessary that 
‘he Supreme Government of Lord Ripon should devote their attention to the 
matter. The necessity for such pasture grounds will be apparent to the 
Viceroy if he endeavours to gather information on the subject from experienced, 
- impartial and competent officers. |The [dst Goftdr (105) of the 25th March 
expresses similar sentiments. | 


The Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 27th March is highly grateful to the 
Commander-in-Chief of India for issuing an order that 


Approves of the order is- certain localities in different parts of the country 


sued by the Commander-in- . : 
NE oe age egamanen ip shall be assigned to European soldiers and others for 


wldiers going on hunting unting purposes, and that the police shall see that in 
excursions. those places a collision does not take place between the 

sportsmen and the Natives. If this order, the Samdchér 
observes, is strictly carried out much benefit will accrue. Care however should 
be taken to select hunting grounds so situated that access to them would 
hot interfere with the rights of cultivators of the adjoining fields and subject 
their crops to any injury. Itis also desirable that the sportsmen should be 
prohibited from killing tame animals and such others as are held sacred by the 
Natives, and the sportsmen who infringe these orders should be duly punished 
by a court of justice or the military authorities. Unless the civil authorities 
lend their aid the good object aimed at by Sir Donald Stewart will not be 
accomplished. It is therefore to be hoped that Lord Ripon will issue the neces- 
sary orders to the civil authorities concerned. 


With reference to the recommendation made by Sir Lepel Griffin at the 
investiture of the Mahdrdja of Dhar with the Com. 

date ou press panionship of the order of the Indian Empire that the 
of exporng the dvfecte: sa Native papers should direct their attention to pointing 
shortcomingsof NativeStates. Ut the defects and shortcomings in the administration 


of Native States and suggest improvements therein, 


the Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 80th March observes that the respectable 
‘on of the Vernacular press already discharges this duty efficiently. The 
ative papers do not neglect at the same time to point out the excellences 
of these States whenever there is an opportunity of doingso. It is true that 
the Vernacular Ropers contain more comments on the British administration 
on that in Native States, but this is owing to the comparatively larger 
extent of the former than that of the latter, and not from any desire to conceal 
the defects of Native administrations. 


The Jdme Jamshed (95) of the 29th March observes that the Pioneer 
| authoritatively states that the Government of India 
Makes — a - have hit upon a very convenient plan of dealing 
TE pooh =~ With applications from Natives for admission into the 
- volunteer corps. In reply to. such applications it is 
generally to be stated that Government do not see the necessity of starting 
a separate corps fur Natives as they can join the European volunteers. The 
Government however are perfectly sure that authorities in European corps 
will not admit Natives, and thus the odium of declining admission is 
transferred from Government to the officers of the corps. Such policy is highly 
objectionable. If the Natives are not to be admitted into the corps there is 
nothing wrong in their being told so to their faces. But this indirect and round- 
about reply is likely to subject to derision a gentleman by his being denied 
admission by the officer commanding the corps, and is thus calculated to widen 
instead of narrowing the breach between Europeans and Natives. If the 
Government entertain any apprehensions about the loyalty of Natives they 
are certainly unfounded. But where again is the good of European volunteers 
if looked at from the same standpoint ? Taking hint from the conduct of the 
volunteers in the matter of Mr. Ilbert’s Bill, it will be better to effect acon- 
siderable saving in expenditure by altogether abolishing the volunteer corps. 


The Jdéme Jamshed (95) of the 28th March regrets to learn that Captain 
ne a ae aa ee the Director of Indian Marine, has given 
of Khia Bébédur Jamsetji UOtice to Khan Bahadur Jamsetji Dhanjibhdi, the 
Dhanjibhdi, the Master Build- Master Builder in the Bombay Dockyard, and his 
ein the Bombay Dockyard, Assistant Mr. Rastamji Ardesar Wadia, that their 
- Be Bg | on 4p, services will be dispensed with. The post of Master 
se EEL NE” ~~ Builder in this Dockyard has continued in the family 
of the late T.owji Wddia for nearly one hundred years, or since the opening 
of the Dockyard itself; and much of the credit accorded to this Department 
in India and in England is due to the members of this family. The Indian 
as well as the Home Governments have on several occasions acknowledged 
the useful and important services rendered by the Master Builders. The 
et incumbent has also rendered similar services and the Local Government 
ave acknowledged them. Notwithstanding all this, Captain Brent is believed 
to have given the notice to these two servants with the view of employing 
Europeans in their places. It is therefore to be hoped that Government will, 
in consideration of the long and important services rendered by the Wadia 
family, and having regard to the order of the Viceroy directing the employ- 
ment of Natives in high posts, see fit to direct the withdrawal of the notice. 
ithe Akhbdére Soddgar (78) of the 29th March expresses similar sentiments. ] 


A correspondent of the Satya Shodhak (55) of the 25th March complains of 

the vexation caused to himself among other passengers 

Complains of the conduct by the wilful conduct of the employés, such as the 

Bed cag of Messrs. oent and the crew on boats, of Messrs. Shepherd & Co. 

by thein warefe ad on the occasion of a voyage from Ratnagiri to Rajépur 

and back. The writer also complains of the incon- 

venience suffered by passengers on account of the absence at the port of Jaitépur 

of anything to intimate the arrival of the steam ferry. Formerly a gun used 

to be fired on the occasion of the arrival of a boat and a flag used to be hoisted 

On the fort. The writer trusts that Government will administer a severe censure 

to the company for the reckless conduct of their servants towards passengers, 

and will restore the convenience of a flag and a gun at the expense of the 
company, : 


‘A correspondent of ‘the Bakul (16) of the 25th March represents the 
secvalial Marware sath eae of the aed * — - the Subordinate 

: the’ necessity Judges’ Courts at Mélvan and Vengurla and the neces- 
eer "2 aca #8 sity for the establishment of a Court at Khed in the 
2 Ratnagiri District. There are only 10 or 20 villages 

within the jurisdiction of theCourt at Vengurla, while there are about 150 villages | 
in the Khed Taluka, and it is but proper that Government should see their way 
to effect a change in the location of the Courts, which will suit the requirements 


of the people but will not involve any additional expenditure. 


The Chhdva (19) of the 25th March complains of the injustice of an 
order said to have been issued by Mr. Lord and the 
Complains of an order Mémlatddr of Dharwar prohibiting all Mukhty4rs from 
prohibiting Mukhtydrs from = nearing in their Courts. This order is said to have 
appearing in the Mamlatdar’s ‘ee ‘ : : oe 
nak ah Dideode, originated in an unimportant mistake of an individual 
Mukhtydr. This class of legal practitioners is very 
useful, inasmuch as the poorer a all can reach them with the limited means 
at their command, and their exclusion from the pale of the Mamlatdars’ Courts is 
calculated to inflict great hardship on those who have frequent recourse to them. 
Pleaders holding sanads charge heavy fees even in ordinary cases, and are 
practically inaccessible to the poor, who in the absence of any legal advice 
are sure to fall victims to the technicalities of law. ‘Though the law con- 
tains a provision that Mukhtydrs can be admitted only at the discretion of the 
Magistrate, it is hardly possible that it is capable of bearing such a strained 
interpretation as to empower a Magistrate to shut the doors of his Court against 
the Mukhtydrs as a class. The Chhdva expresses a hope that the officers referred 
to will see fit to retract their order. 


A correspondent of the Jagadddarsh (29) of the 25th March complains of 

the unwholesome condition of the water of the river 

Complains of the unwholee Pravara near the village of Lakh in téluka Réhuri 

some condition of the water of the Ahmednagar District. The river has been 

of the river Pravara near the d ad th 7 ee d bh: : 

village of Lakh. ammed near the village, and on this account water 

has accumulated over nearly 2 miles of its length. 

The river forms the only source of water supply to 5 or 6 villages. All the 

mud and refuse brought by the stream is settled near the dam and this has 

occasioned the death of many cattle going tu the river to drink. The water is 

also spoiled by the banks of the river being used by the inhabitants for purposes 

of nature and by hemp fibres being thrown therein to be soaked.. It is to be 
hoped that the district authorities will direct their attention to this matter. 


The New Budget. 


In noticing the section of the financial statement for 1883-84 headed 
! * Effect of abolishing the Import Duties,” the Bombay 
Points out the evileffects of = Op ronicle (71) of the 25th March observes that Major 


‘shi i rt duties. x ; ous 
abolishing the import cuties Baring tries to show that the abolition of the Indian 


import duties has given a stimulus to the import trade and benefited the country, 
but a careful perusal of his figures and statements hardly supports this con- 
clusion. He refers to the excess of the imports and exports of the country for 
the ten months ending 3lst January 1883 over those for the corresponding 
period of the previous year, and to the quantity and value of the articles im- 

orted into British India which were exempted from the customs duty in March 
ae He then states that the total increase in the value of merchandise imported 
during the ten months was 7°26 per cent., and concludes that the abolition of 
the duties must have contributed to increase the trade. But in paragraph 92 of 
the financial statement it is observed that during those ten months the value of 
the exports exceeded that of the imports by £22,153,355. Increase in imports 
was in fact no more due to the abolition of the import duties than the increase 
in exports was. Major Baring’s own statement in regard to cotton twist and 
piece goods, the most important items among the imports, goes to prove, if at 
all anything, merely the fact that the abolition of the import duties could not 
_ have the least effect on the importation of these articles. It was certainly not 

the abolition of the import duties but the prosperity of the country, the normal 
increase in the trade, and the requirements of the principle of adjustment between 


exports and imports in the particular year that served to swell the volume of 
the imports ‘referred to by the Firiance Minister. Farther, the greater quan- 
tity of imports was mainly of such goods as India does not produce and as could 
not be affected by the removal of the import duties ; and that the said volume was 
not affected by the abolition of the duties would appear from the circumstance 
of the imports of goods, on which the duty had always been levied, having 
fallen/off since the abolition of those duties. Again, as regards benefit, if any 
has accrued from the abolition, India has derived none; the manufacturers of 
England have been enabled to pocket all that this country has been forced to 
give up in her sheer helpless condition. The abolition of the customs duties 
last Year, helping'’as it will the export of cotton goods manufactured in 
Manchester and elsewhere to the extent of the duty repealed, cannot fail to 
have the effect of checking the progressive development of the cotton industry 
of India and injuring the other industries of the country, as for instance the 
silk industry of Bengal. Major Baring has admitted to some extent the evil 
effect produced by the abolition of the duties on the silk industry. He contends 
that no injury to the local industry of sugar has resulted from the abolition of 
import duties. But if the teachings of political economy be at all true, it must 
be conceded that the abolition of the duty must tend to check the development 
of the sugar industry of India in the long run, and thus injuriously affect her 

ricultural and manufacturing industry also. Nor could the tea industry of 
India be held to have not been prejudiced by the abolition of the import duties, 
the evil effects of which are sure to affect the promising tobacco industry 


also. 


The Indu Prakdésh (9) of the 26th March, while commenting on the finan- 
cial statement for 1883-84, observes :—The instability 
in the revenue may be gradually cured by the grow- 

| _ing prosperity of the country. But in these days of 

keen competition effort must be made by our people to gain a footing in foreign 
markets for our produce. The trade returns.show that a vast quantity of our 
agricultural produce finds its way into various countries. We must endeavour 
to make firmer our grasp on those countries and widen the sphere of our action. 

For that purpose the quantity of our exportable commodities must be increased 

and their cost of production must be lowered. To attain these ends new lands 

must be brought under cultivation, the appliances of production- must be im- 

proved, the means of conveyance must be multiplied and facilitated, and on the 

whole a greater amount of energy and capital must be brought to bear on land 
than that heretofore bestowed. The statement discusses at some length the 
prospects of the wheat trade, the competition with America, and the numerous 
advantages America possesses over us. But in spite of our disadvantages we 
must work, and if we do not beat America we shall beat countries less favour- 
ably situated, and earn a living for ourselves. Other subjects the statement 
notices, such as the sale of stock notes and the operations of the post office 
savings banks. These have been in existence for too short a time to warrant 
any generalizations as to their usefulness. The results at present attained are 
full of hope for the future, but it remains to be seen how far there is a succes- 
sion of such results, There is nothing to prevent both these schemes being 
successful and highly beneficial to the people and the Government alike. But 
it must be a work of time. Meantime we would suggest a speedy extension of 
these schemes to presidency towns, where they will receive more effectual 
encouragement than in the mofussil. We trust Government will look to this. 

The statement announces certain alterations in the mode of accounts, which no 

doubt will have the effect of making them more comprehensive and readily 

intelligible. The ten statements of old have been compressed into six, but 
romise to contain greater details in some particulars. On the whole it cannot 
be denied that this statement is one more proof of the -earnestness, ability, 


Comments on the financial 
statement for 1883-84. 


and singleness of purpose which the present Finance Minister has shown 
himself to possess ever since his arrival in this country. Though engrossed 
with the cares of administration in the other departments of Government, and 
contributing a substantial share in the many noble and arduous efforts of His 
Excellency the Viceroy to raise our country, the Honourable Major Baring has 
not been forgetful of his own peculiar duties, and has brought to. his task a 


- gnancial foresight and acumen, a capacity for details, and a sincere regard for 
the welfare of our people, rarely excelled by any of his predecessors. 
The Indu Prakdsh (9), while writing on the same subject in its Marithi 
columns, is surprised to find that a financier of Major 
Baring’s ability does not think of effecting a consi- 
derable saving in expenditure by applying the shears 
to the overgrown salaries of Kuropean officers. A reduction in this direction 
qhen confined within moderate bounds bids fair to afford considerable relief to 
the finances and to alleviate the burden of taxation weighing heavily on the 
' people. The Indu further refers to the items of uncertain expenditure such as 
Sone and war, and while confessing its inability to say anything regarding the 
former, expresses its apprehensions regarding the Burmese complications 
proving @ source of financial embarrassment in course of time. In conclusion, 
the writer takes this opportunity of impressing on the attention of Government 
the necessity of an increased expenditure for educational purposes. The sums 
spent by Government under this head sink into insignificance when compared 
with similar provisions in other countries. An increase in the proposed direction 
will no doubtebe felt as an additional responsibility in the beginning, but there 
is every reason to hope that the outlay will be more than repaid in the long 


run. 
In noticing the financial statement for 1883-84, the Gujardti (91) of the 


Athi Os tree 25th Marck observes that this important document 


statement for 1883-84. has given great satisfaction except in the following 


— :—The fears existing under the adminis- 
tration of Sir John Strachey of a new tax being imposed or of the incidence 
of some old tax being miade heavier than before have disappeared under the 
present regime, and the people are deeply grateful for the same. But the 
continuance of the system of raising new loans and thereby increasing the 
national debt is to be much deprecated. It is really inexplicable why due 
economy should not be observed in the current expenses and a sum should not 
be set apart for public works. If the financial condition has to be improved 
and put upon a satisfactory basis, the system of providing public works by 
raising -new loans should be discontinued. Major Baring has shown a surplus 
of 45 lakhs of rupees, but since a loan of 23 krors is to be raised for public 
works there will be a deficit of more than 2 krors. Almost all countries 
excepting the United States of America are steeped in debt, and hence perhaps 
. the recommendation to free India from similar liability may not be acceptable ; 
but the circumstances of the latter differ from those of the former countries. 
The national debt incurred by the other countries has been for their own 
benefit, while the burden which India bears under the same name has been 
imposed for the benefit of England. Certainly it is not right that the people 
who are to bear this burden should not be consulted as to the propriety of 
imposing it. It is also to be regretted that the license tax has not been 
abolished, as promised last year.. It is a heavy burden on the “se and 
ought to be removed without delay. It is to be hoped that this will be done 
next year. [The Gujardt Miird (72) and the Satyd Mitrd (107) of the same 
date express satisfaction with the financial statement. ] 


The Bakul (16) of the 25th March, while referring to the budget estimates 

. for 1883-84, is at a loss to understand why, if the 

P ery ey pooh agg Finance Minister has shown a surplus revenue of 45 

_ ay sa ldkhs of rupees, the license tax should not be abolished. 

The writer invites the attention of Lord Ripon to the 

suggestion made in the columns of some of the papers that the substitution of 

the income tax for the present license tax will relieve the poorer classes of the 
burden which at present weighs heavily on them. 


The Samsher Bahadur (106) of the 28rd March expresses satisfaction at the 

_ «©, means suggested in the new budget for the encourage- 

Bi, _ - = . ment of the wheat trade, and observes that India will 
indie . thereby be benefited in two ways. The condition of 
the ryots will improve, and consequently the pros- 

perity of this country’ and the prevention of the great loss annually caused to 
Government by heavy rates of exchange will be ensured. But this is not all. 


There is great necessity for the extension of railways to the interior of the 


country. When India isin a prosperous condition as shown by the budget, 
why not take a loan of more than 24 krors and spend the sonar da the con- 
struction of railways ? 


Local Self-g overnment, 


The Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 28th March is extremely sorry that 

| certain European officials have evinced a tendency 

Comments on the obstruce- to be swayed in their relations with the scheme for 
adh vgs of nem local self-government by the ill feelings roused 


aa self-government, 


by the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who has strongly op- 
ed the Bill, has begun to look upon the scheme of local self-government with 
isfavour and has delayed the enactment of the law for bringing the scheme 
into operation. It is also to be regretted, observes the Samdchdr, that the 
Europeans of one or two places should have refused to join the Natives in 
taking a part in self-government. It is to be hoped that the Europeans will 
retrace their steps and show themselves ready to co-operate with the Natives. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 29th March dwells at some length on 
the results of the recent municipal elections at Poona 
and animadverts on the procedure followed by the 
president of the municipality in coming to a decision 
regarding the successful candidates. An irregularity wus particularly noticeable 
in the case of the elections in ward No. 2 (Saddshiv Peth). Mr. Médhavrdo 
Yashwant Raste, who was a candidate for election’in this ward, protested orally 
as well as in writing against the admissibility of certain votes given in favour 
of his rival Mr. Kashindth Parshurém Gadgil, and pointed out the injustice of 
the conduct of the polling officer in having declined to admit the votes of 
certain gentlemen though presented. before the prescribed time. The municipal 
committee appeared to be of opinion that many of the votes objected to 
were exceptionable. In the same manner Mr. Gddgil also entered a 
protest against certain votes recorded for Mr. Rdste, and the committee 
was also generally of opinion that the complaint was well founded. In the 
teeth of these facts the votes of eligible as well as ineligible candidates were 
counted together and the result promulgated apparently with the desire of 
avoiding all trouble of deciding the points of dispute and of making a speedy 
end of the business. The contention being thus allowed to stand, the president 
resorted to the easy mode of solution by which the parties dissatisfied were 
referred to the civil court. By thus wilfully ignoring the injustice that was 
brought to prominent notice, the committee has been guilty of a charge of 
imprudence and criminal breach of duty. The inconvenience occasioned by this 
narrow-sighted decision of the president appears in its full significance by the 
absence of any rule, among the rules recently sanctioned for the elections for 
the Poona City Municipality, providing for a speedy settlement of such 
disputed cases. It is true that resort to the civil courts is the existing remedy 
in such cases, but it is fraught with a deal of inconvenience on account of the 
dilatory nature of all civil proceedings. The Dnydn Prakdsh trusts that the 
Government of Bombay will try to repair this omission and secure the credit — 
of having provided an easy solution of such contests. Such cases in the 
Presidency town of Bombay are met by a provision empowering the Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrate to try them and the aggrieved parties are in a position to get 
prompt on ess. In the mofussil however such powers, instead ot being vested 
in Magistrates, should be conferred on Sessions and Subordinate Judges. The 
Magistrates in the districts have a close contact with the working of the muni- 
Cipalities, and it would not be proper to invest them with such authority. 


The Ndsik Vritt (41) of the 24th March is informed that the new scheme 
regarding the revision of the working of local fund 

_ Does not approve of the boards will come into operation from April 1884 
intention of Government to instead of from the current year as hitherto expected. 
The a of this reform is attributed to the 
insufficiency of the time at the disposal of Government 
for revising the old Act. The Vrité is not prepared 

. o to accept this excuse, and is of opinion that the pre- 
paration of new enactments regarding the constitution of the new committees 
and the procedure of election of members would not. take more than 
a day if the officers of Government were worth the money they receive, and 


Comments on the recent 
elections in Poona. 


heir diacussion and 7 peth Feet could be done in a week or ten days. If the 
Vernacular Press Act could be read thrice in a single day and passed imme- 
diately, it is not apparent why this Act cannot be pushed on with speed. 
Moreover there is nothing that can come in the way of the new scheme being 
brane? t into operation immediately in anticipation of a legal enactment. The 
people will not object to such a measure, and Government cannot do so, having 
of their own accord, declared their intention of inaugurating the reform. The 
Vritt trusts that the Government will abandon their intention of postponing 
the introduction of the new A pane and will fulfil the fervent expectations of the 
people regarding its early adoption. 
The Broach Samdchér (83) of the 29th March says that the commissioners 
of the local municipality have declined to resign 
Disapproves of the conduct their office though Government asked them twice to 
pean eS Pa do so with a view to the introduction of the scheme 
their offies. . 5" of local self-government in the city. Is it proper 
that Government should take no action in the matter 
simply because the commissioners have been appointed by them for a certain 
period? As Government possess the right of introducing changes in a law 
whenever it suits their purpose, they should introduce a change now if neces- 
sary and prevent a bad example being set. The object of the Viceroy will 
thereby be accomplished soon, and Government will be considered to have done 
one of their special duties. From their persistent refusal to resign their office, 
the commissioners appear to have some object in view. Hence it is advisable 
that they should be deprived of their posts. Government and the public have 
seen what good they are capable of doing if they are re-elected either by Gov- 
ernment or the people. The Samdchdr wishes to see a resolution issued by 
Government to the effect that these commissioners will never be re-appointed 
by them. Such a measure will’be opportune and just, for the commissioners 
have been guilty of ingratitude towards their patrons. [The Suryd Prakdsh 
(76) of the 24th March disapproves of the conduct of the municipal commis- 
sioners and suspects it to be the work of some local official who is opposed to 
the views of Government. It thinks that Broach should be no exception to the 
scheme. But if Mr. Borradaile thinks of having the present commissioners 
re-elected, some by Government and some by the people, his views cannot be 
approved, for no benefit will result from such an arrangement. The commissioners 
ought to follow in the footsteps of their brethren of Poona, Surat and Ahmedabad. 
They will surely be benefited by such a course of action. | 


Legislation.—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bull, 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the-25th March observes :—The objection 
raised by nine-tenths of the opponents of Mr. Ilbert’s 

tha Wetie Magioteches’ Ja be Bill is as to the expediency of the measure at this 
diction Bill. time. Judging from the ferocity of the opposition, a 
Native writer cannot but be struck with the fact that 

educated European gentlemen do not scruple at times to observe an impassable | 
gulf between principle and practice when their vision is obscured by interest. 
It is possible, according to these gentlemen, for % thing to be perfectly 
just in theory and yet quite unjust in practice,—so very unjust as to call their 
worst passions into play and to justify the most reckless exercise of their liberty 
of speech and action, even to drive them into open rebellion against constituted 
authority. We were not prepared for such a display of antagonism between 
conscience and interest, ‘To one who has always looked up to the European in 
India as an exemplar in the leading concerns of life the present agitation is a 
most painful spectacle, [tis avery rude awakening to him who has reposed 
implicit trust in the justice and good sense of his European fellow-subjects. In 
this matter of the Bill the Kuropeans have roused the slumbering demon of 
race-feeling and thrown back the entente cordiale between the two nations by a 
quarter of a century. They began by misunderstanding the object of the Bill 
and its power, and age rushed into opposition they find it impossible to 
retire with good grace. Having been conceived in misunderstanding, the oppo- 
sition under such circumstances must lead to misrepresentation. And it is this 
spose and deliberate misrepresentation that the Native press resents so bitterly. 
at is the meaning of the assertion that Natives do not care for the amend. 
ment? As a matter of fact, Natives care and for years past have clamoured 


provides. They justly base their demand on 
gracious pledges. Let those pledges be redeemed. Natives 
They have the Viceroy’s word that the Bill will have 
peration. They have the authority of the Honourable Mr. Gibbs, 
by ‘no means a hasty legislator nor one likely to yield to clamours for abstract 
justice, that the measure is both just and expedient. They have Dr. Hunter's. 
assurance that the amendment is no break in the continuity of legislative pro- 
gress, but that itis on the contrary the outcome of progressive legislation 
based on historical analogies. And yet our European fellow-subjects are not 
ashamed of keeping up a wantonly hostile attitude on the ground that the Bill is 
calculated to bring down the status of the two people at once to the same level. 
We Natives would be but too glad if all class privileges were to be swept away 


once for all. But Mr. Ibert’s Bill, at any rate, seeks nothing of the kind. It.s 


a most insignificant reform in itself, though urgently called for now, having been 
eo long delayed. In our opinion this perverse opposition is putting Govern- 
ment in a false position and setting the 200 millions of India a very bad example. 
Though small in itself, the matter involves a vindication of a great principle, and 
the civilised world which watches the movement will also pronounce a verdict 
on the way in which the most advanced of the ruling nations treat a loyal and 
advancing dependency. The Government of India is on its trial and it stands 
the test with admirable fortitude. The British Parliament and public are also 
on their trial: they will doubtless be true to their traditions. Her Majesty’s 
own word is at stake; and for the fulfilment of her sacred pledge, if not in the 
interest of justice and progress so dear to the great British public, we pray 
that the Bill may be allowed a safe passage. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 25th March says :—We may well afford to 
laugh at the senseless storm that unprincipled men 


Disapproves of the attitude jikg Megsrs. Branson, Keswick & Company have 


of the press in England to- 


wards the Native Magistrates’: Taised in Calcutta by placing themselves at the head 
Jurisdiction Bill, of packed up meetings composed of heterogeneous 

sections of the population; but this disposition to 
risibility at once changes and one begins seriously to look about him and see 


whether the heavens are not really coming down upon him. The attitude which 
the press in England, with one or two honourable exceptions, has assumed 
against the Jurisdiction Bill seems partly to be the result of hurried and ill- 
digested information placed in the hands of the English press, and partly 
owing to the indisposition of a portion of the British public to take time to 
consider whether the Government out here could be rash enough to do acts 
likely to shake the empire to its very foundations as it is now represented to be. 
To enforce the opinions of most of the English journals upon the British public, 
Sir James FitzJames Stephen, late Law Member of the Government of India, 
has added the weight of his own authority by declaring that the contemplated 
change, instead of producing “a uniformity or anything the least like it,” is 
likely to provoke only a strong opposition. He seems seriously to believe that 
the distinction between the European and the Native is the result of the position 
of the British in India, and that, unless it is contemplated to conduct British 
administration in India on Native principles of life or of government, the 
British people must maintain such distinction as the necessary consequence of 
England’s conquest of this country. But we think Sir James’ opinion on 
this subject is both inconsistent and a quarter of a century backward. In the 
first place he himself admits that by the passing of the Penal Code in 1860 all 
‘‘ the criminal law in England as concerned Europeans” was superseded; and 
does it consequently stand to reason why or how a concession should have been 
allowed to be made under the circumstances in the matter of procedure only? 
With the introduction of the Penal Code the traditional privilege of being tried 
by his own peers in the case of an Englishman should have been discon- 
tinued, but was retained as an unnatural legacy to which the Huropeans 
could have xo legal title. And even when we view the subject from the 
historical side of the question, we are driven to the same conclusion that 
the contemplated change is the natural result of the “active principle of 
continual revision” in the criminal law of the country as the Marquis 
of Wellesley once said; and this fact is borne out by Sir James’ own 
showing to the effect that Europeans in India who were subject to the 
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‘risdiction of the supreme courts alone before 1860 were subjected to the 
} risdiction of European Judges and Sr iy sr in the interior, while at the 
J esidency towns they were made liable also to that of Natives. Ifa period of 
ten years Was considered sufficient for subjecting them to the lower grade of 
our judicial courts, the courts of our Subordinate Judges also included, is not a 
second period of ten years, when we have a number of highly educated Native 
Civil Servants in the interior, some of them even better than their European 
compeers, quite enough in the course of a progressive legal advancement to 
extend the iene exercised by Native Magistrates and Sessions Judzes in 
the mofussil ? and if Sir James says “no,” he cannot but be set down for a most 
‘nconsistent person. The argument that India should be treated as a conquered 
country and not as pe pe he equal has nothing to do either with the com- 
etency or otherwise of Native Civilians to try European British subjects, or with 
the question whether the time has or has not arrived when such men should be 
invested with the above powers. Theabove two things are quite distinct and Sir 
James Stephen unhappily mixes up both of them. But the question of equality 
of treatment stands on a higher platform, and men of a higher calibre than the 
author of the last Criminal Procedure Code can alone deal with it. It is for 
persons like Messrs. Gladstone, Fawcett, Bright and others of their stamp to 
tread the grounds of higher politics, and it is such men as these who have made 
England what she now is. The permanency of a government always has for 
its firm foundations the love and affection of its subject people, and not the 
jarring discordance of justice and injustice, race pride and equality, and we 
cannot believe Sir James can be unaware of all this. But Sir James has always 
stood on the side of muscular Christianity, and his race pride and prejudice 
seem to have warped his otherwise clear understanding. In one place he says 
that if the Jurisdiction Bill be passed and Native Magistrates and Judges be 
invested with power to try European British subjects, the measure will be 
followed by an utter failure. But we would ask Sir James whether Native 
Magistrates at the frp t towns have ever been found incompetent or unfit 
in the performance of their duties as such, and the answer must necessarily be 
in the negative. Native Magistrates and Judges in the interior are in every 
sense the equals of our Presidency. Magistrates, and we may ask Sir James 
Stephen not to be anxious on the score of a failure if Native Civil Servants 
in the mofussil come to be invested with the above-mentioned powers. The 
attitude which the English press has assumed is quite in keeping with that of the 
various noisy meetings held in this country to protest against the -proposed 
law. Wecan appreciate, not the spirit in which the agitation is conducted, 
but the amount of persevering doggedness with which a sturdy Fnglishman 
sticks fast to his dake and privileges, and we would ask our countrymen to 
take a lesson from him. But the kind of arguments that have been hitherto 
brought forward in support of the agitation cannot hold water for a moment, 
and we are sorry abler English journalists in England should not have been 
able to look through their hollowness. It is a thousand pities that even the 
London Times should have been harping in the same strain and on the same 
lame argument of the withdrawal of British capital from India. We wish 
some stronger reasons were adduced in proof of the impropriety of the 
proposed measure. Asa matter of fact there are no souhd arguments against 


the Bill, and those who are protesting against it are merely catching at straws. — 


In its issue of the 2nd March, the writer in the Times, among other things, 
says that ‘‘ official propriety requires that it should be expressed with caution, 
and stronger motives are not wanting to prevent excessive candour.” The 
above isa bad insinuation against the present Government of India, and we 
wish the Pimes had spared us this infliction. We hope the British public does 
not suppose that the representatives of Her Majesty in this country, who are 
Englishmen themselves, are now trying something wherewith to overturn the 
British rdj out here. We regret that a writer of such ability and -experience 
should descend to such a low level. We would ask the English. press to discuss 
the question fairly, dispassionately, and on its own merits, and not to be 
carried away by a transitory frenzy. Weare under a deep debt of gratitude 
to the British public for the many blessings it has conferred upon us. It is 
with their assistance that we are gradually careering our way in the path of 


i sy | 
rogress, and we should with all our might beseech them ever to lead us on 
gently until we shall have reached the common goal of a common ambition. 
Ther : thi } is. done it will be our turn, as it is even now, to doubly repay in the 
shape of gratitude what is now being done for us, [The Lok Mitrd (74) of the 
8% March expresses somewhat similar sentiments and advises the natives of 
India to lose no time in sending representations to the authorities in England 
and India in support of the Bill. The Hitechchhu (73) of 29th March, the 
Samsher Badhddur (106) of the 23rd and the Khayir Khéhe Islam (128) of the 


18th March are of the same opinion. | . 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 25th March, while commenting on Sir James 
; Stephen’s communication to the Times on the Juris- 
P — on Sir — satae Bill, rere ag as follows:—But we need 
tephen’s views regardingthe )ordly regret that Sir James has written on this sub- 
5” auaecae — ject. Sar from it, his letter, however unsatisfactory 
as a defence of the agitation against the Jurisdiction 
Bill, is valuable in so far as its arguments prove too much and support the prin- 
ciple of the Bill instead of knocking it down. To put, it shortly, in the first 
place Sir James admits that the law as it stood before 1872 justly gave rise to 
a practical grievance and a scandal, and we see that neither the grievance nor 
the scandal has been fully removed by the Code of 1872. In the second place 
he thinks Europeans are competent to try Native offenders because they are 
familiarised with the languages and manners of the latter. We see that similar 
is the case with those Native Judges to whom Mr. Ilbert’s Bill proposes to give 
jurisdiction over European offenders. And beyond this there is no argument 
in Sir James’ letter. He meant to defend the agitation against the Bill, but she 
has succeeded in only proving its weakness. 


The Kaiser-i-Hind (97) of the 25th March observes:—Natives have never 
been guilty of creating an agitation even when their 
Observes that it is not dearest interests and privileges have been affected. 


safe to permit Europeans to . 
ache Wis Ghee exttatton Natives have been peaceful and loyal, and have meekly 


they have raised against the Submitted to the decisions passed by the authorities. 
Native Magistrates’ Juriss On the other hand, Europeans have without an 
diction Bill. cause created such a row about the Jurisdiction Bill 
3 : as to outstep the bounds of reason. They held public 
meetings in different places and publicly denounced the authorities and their 
policy, threatened to induce the volunteers to lay down their arms, and in one 
place the effigy of a high official was burnt in condemnation of his conduct in 
the matter of the Bill. Had Natives been guilty of such conduct, they 
would have been at once denounced as disloyal. It is not good that Euro- 
peans should be permitted to have their own way without receiving some 
check to their thoughtless conduct ; for it is feared that by this they might be 
encouraged to take some more mischievous steps on some future occasion, lead- 
ing to very serious consequences. ['The Ddtardun (86) of the 29th March 
criticizes in its own comic way the conduct of those that burnt Mr. Ilbert’s 
efigy in condemnation of the Bill. | 


The Satya Mitra (107) of the 25th March observes that the Europeans who 
have raised an outcry against the Native Magistrates’ 
' Says that if Europeans Jurisdiction Bill threaten to leave the country if the 
etire from India, the latter Bill ; dj ) But if th th 
will loge nothing. ili 1s passed into a law. util they carry out the 
threat Natives will lose nothing. Those English- 
men alone who have no fixed occupation at home come to this country, enjoy 
power and return home with the riches they may have accumulated. They 
come here more to enrich themselves than to benefit the country. They are 
no doubt distinguished for their enterprise and hard work, but these virtues are 
nullified by their excitable disposition. There was a time when Natives very 
much required the help of Europeans, but that time has gone and India has 
now become able to conduct her own government. The Europeans however 
ought to bear in mind that they will not find such a good country as India. 


a ae 


. The Satyd Mitré (107) of the 25th March observes that though Natives do not 
ote’ as ier i ope to be substantially benefited by the enactment 
ofthe Bill, yet they have lent a patient and silent 
ear to the abuses showered on them by Eurvpeans in 
have set @ bed example to connection with it. Their patience appears the more 
Natives, striking when it is remembered that they have- 
never taken exception to the decisions of European Magistrates and Judges 
that ‘were ignorant of the manners, customs and religion of the Natives. 
There are sufficient reasons for Natives to claim the privilege of being tried by 
Native Magistrates and Judges, but they mutely submit to the decisions of 
European Magistrates and Judges, not because the latter are superior to 
the former, but because they consider it loyal to accept the decisions of 
those that are clothed withgmagisterial and judicial powers. The seditious 
Europeans have now taught the Natives to claim the privilege, and if the 
former succeed in their demand, the Natives ought to get their right as well. A 
great difficulty is experienced in correctly interpreting Native evidence to Euro- 
ean Magistrates and Judges, and the evidence is sometimes misconstrued 
y them. Europeansdo notlike to be tried by Natives because they consider 
the latter to be rogues and liars; but this is a libel on the Native character. 
Certainly the Europeans that raise sedition against law and constituted 
authority, and incite the soldiery to take a similar course, are not fit to 
administer the law. If the Jurisdiction Bill happens to be thrown out, 
Natives will be dissatisfied with their trials by European Magistrates and 
Judges. {The Bombay Punch (81) of the 31st March condemns the conduct of 
European agitators against the Bill in showering abuses upon Nattves.] 


The Katser-i-Hind (97) of the 25th March gives nine more instances of the 
injustice done in disposing of accusations brought 
Observes that Europeans against Huropeans in 1863 and 1869. In most of 
have forfeited their claims these cases the offences were against Natives. These 
to the right of being tried . . hat E h ra 
by European Magistrates and 08tances are cited to show that Kuropeans have for 
Judges. feited their claim to the privilege of being tried by 
European Magistrates aud Judges alone, by the 

unjust use made of that privilege. 


» 
~The Lok Mitraé (74) of the 25th March indignantly repudiates the charge 
of perjury and fabrication of false evidence brought 
Observes that the crime of * against the natives of India by the speakers at a 
perjury is not more prevalent meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and by 
in India than it is in Eng- ae Sinn Oe £ the 9th Feb h , | 

ae e London Times of the ebruary when opposing 
: the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. The Mitra 
observes that Natives do perjure themselves now and then-in courts of law, 
but not more so than Europeans. In fact, humanity being in India what it is 
in England, the temptation to give false evidence in judicial proceedings is 
everywhere the same, be it in civilized Europe or semi-barbarous India. Where 
civilization is most refined, perjury is most rampant; but it is perpetrated so 
cleverly, thanks to the system of a highly crystallized state of the law of evi- 
dence and procedure, that it is hardly detected, though for that matter the 
lawyers are not unaware of the fact. Perjury is such a deep-rooted crime in 
England that for the last few years very many English papers have now and 
then incidentally referred to its growth. The Mitrd then quotes a few extracts 
from an article which appeared in St. James’ Gazette in eh sr 188] on the 
extensive prevalence of the crime of perjury in England, and asks whether it 
is just to single out the natives of India as the greatest offenders, who are no 
more given to perjury than Englishmen. If there are so many temptations in 
civilized England to commit perjury, are there not greater temptations in 
India to do so with impunity where every European in the mofussil is infatuated 
with the belief that he is the monarch of all he surveys and none dare dispute 
his right to belabour a poor oppressed cooly or even to shoot him down with the 
utmost sang froid ‘as if he were belabouring his horse or ass, or were employed 
in the game of pigeon-shooting? It behoves the Government of India to call 
for returns of every court of justice in the empire so as to show how many 
instances have hitherto occurred where the character, the liberty and lives of 


ropeans have been éndar -by the perjured evidence of Natives, and 
many where Natives have been sentenced to, imprisonment on the 
ecution of Europeans. If the lower orders in- England thus perjure them- 
selves wholesale in-social matters, are people of the same class who, according 
to the Indian Daily News, form the bulk of the European population in any 
mofussil town in India, less liable to perjure themselves here in any squabbles 
in which Natives are concerned? Do they change their skin as well as their 
nature when they transplant themselves from England to India? Or is it or 
is it not a fact that there is every temptation for them under the existing 
anomalies of the law to recklessly indulge in such crimes, when they know 
that such are more likely to be passed over by a European than a Native Magis- 
trate P The hidden reason of the present cry against Mr. Ilbert’s Bill is to be 
found in the consideration of the questions. above suggested. 


The Bengal Rent Bill. 


The Indian Spectator 1) of the 25th March says:—The Bengal Tenancy 
Ailes ee Bill is one of the schemes of economic legislation 
Rent Bill. +. er seldom understood by the public at large. In dealing 
with this important question the Government of India 
is endeavouring righteously to inaugurate a system of land tenure which in 
time to come shall be most conducivé to the agricultural prosperity of the | 
country and therefore of the cultivators generally, Thus the Bengal Tenancy 
Bill is really invested with unusual interest at this juncture, It must be re- 
membered that, as usual, in an important legislative measure affecting vast 
masses of people, there are two parties whose interests must clash. There is in 
the present controversy the minority called ‘‘zamindars,” who are very rich 
and influential and therefore able to make their voice heard and respected. 
There is on the other side the majority, in whose behalf the legislation is in- 
tended, composed of millions of peasants, who are poor and almost helpless, and 
are besides unable to make their grievances known. The former have more 
than one able representative in the Council. The latter may be said to be re- 
presented by the members of the “‘ mdébdp sarkdér.” That in the present instance 
Government literally stands in the place of ‘‘ mdbép”’ or parent of the ryots is 
evident. There are 130,000 revenue payers, who, under the mistaken system,of 
Lord Cornwallis, pocket a net income from land of 9} millions sterling at the 
lowest estimate, though the amount this class actually realises from the occu- 
pants of the soil is computed at something between 25 and 30 millions sterling. 
An idea may be formed of the extent of the cultivated area when we say that it 
covers 55 millions of acres. On the other hand, who are the majority? The 
‘‘ occupants of the soil” numbering 10 millions, whereof 9 millions pay a rental 
below £2 per annum, and of these more than 6 millions pay under 10 shillings. 
Thus it will be seen how unequal is the struggle. That under any other gov- 
ernment but that of the British the small but powerful class would have exercised 
even greater tyranny and imposed more crushing rents goes without saying. 
And the dire necessity, hastened by the agrarian disturbances a few years. ago, 
that has impelled the benevolent Government to interpose the strong authority 
of the law between the zaminddrs and ‘the impoverished ryots with the view 
of sweeping away many an abuse that has arisen during almost a century 
will not be questioned by any reasonable being. Yet how many care to 
become conversant with this rent question of the day? Mr. Ilbert was quite 
right when he remarked that it was one of those subjects which no ordina 
erson could understand.  Ifso, how much credit is due to the Honourable the 
w Member for having placed the whole question, from the very beginning, in 
a clear light,—so clear indeed as to make it impossible for the meanest intelli- 
gence to misunderstand it? The grasp of mind and the ability with which he 
has elucidated this difficult subject leave nothing to be desired. A better and 
more conclusive case fur the necessity of legislation could not have been made 
out. Mr. Ilbert’s speech is a complete and irrefutable answer to the objections 
of the opponents of the Bill. The Government of India has acted wisely in 
framing the Bill in conformity with the opinions of such pose eee autho- 
rities as three successive Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, the Rent Committee, 


the Rent Commission and the Famine Commission. When we bear in mind 
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mn of another great authority—we should perhaps say, the 


“authority,—-not even the bitterest opponent of the present Bill can say that no 
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reason.exists. for fresh. legislation. That authority is no other than Lord 
Lawrence, The zamindér has usurped the right of occupancy of the cultivator 
and has indulged systematically in enhancement of rent, arbitrary evictions and 
unlawful cesses which are now considered as most tyrannical. And the Gov- 
ernment, under the powers vested in it by the Regulation of 1793, is doing no 
more than re-establish those equitable relations that ought to subsist between 
the zamindér and the ryot. The zaminddrs are bold enough to urge that no 
grounds exist for improving the position of the ryots, whose rights they have 
usurped, while with cool audacity they lustily demand legislation for improv- 
ing their own status! Fine logic this for landed aristocrats! We are of 
opinion that all the arguments, oratorial and editorial, of the Honourable 
Kristodd4s Pal will fail to shake the position of Government. Mr. Ilbert has 
found an impartial advocate of unusual strength in Major Baring. His speech, 
so teeming with facts close driven and so interesting for the many economical 
arguments introduced therein, has demolished the chief objection of the zamin- 
ddrs’ representative in the Council touching the inexpediency of legislation 
with the view to restore to the ryots their rights long withheld. The Finance 
Minister has also successfully combated the theory of the freedom of contract 
urged by Mr. Pal. It is enough to say that Mr. [lbert has nobly discharged 
the duty entrusted to him, and las besides rendered a great public service by 
treating this most intricate Bill in a manner to make it well understood by 
every man of ordinary intelligence, and that too with such impartiality as is 
sure to enhance his reputation as a lawyer and statesman. 


The Native Opnion (10) of the 25th March says :—The Bengal Rent Bill 
is astep in remedial legislation which the Govern- 
Shows the necessity of @ ment of this country must sooner or later introduce. 
remedial measure like the The lund h hous tha | h d 
Bengal Rent Bill. e land law throughout the length and breadth of 
| India and the relations of landlord and tenant, not 
only in Bengal but in all the provinces of the empire, are so out of joint with 
the times that they require a thorough overhauling. The position of the actual 
cultivators of the soil has been gradually reduced to so low a pitch, that in the 
interests of the empire some steps are necessary which will in some measure at 
least give them a moment of relief. The bad stute of the revenue laws, to- 
gether with the utter ignorance of the ryots and its inevitable evils, have 
brought them to a condition from which even lawlessness would be to them a 
relief. If this state of things be allowed to continue for some time more, it is 
not improbable that the cultivators of the soil might take the law into their 
own hands and try to effect that which should wisely be held out to them by 
Government. It is a misfortune of this country that the greater bulk of the 
population of the ate are obliged to depend upon agriculture for subsist- 
ence. This has been so for along time past, and the evils that are now the result 
of that condition are as it were left a legacy to the present Government by its 
predecessors. In former times, when there was lawlessness and rapine rampant 
in the land, this evil was not felt. Those unlawful pursuits served as so many 
safety-valves which reduced the pressure of sdielation on the soil both by 
means of actual reduction and of diversion to other vocations. That is all gone 
now, fortunately for men who have something to lose. But one’s benefit is 
another’s bane, and the poorer classes have been thrown with a vengeance upon 
the soil, which is too small and too much exhausted to afford food for the teemin 
millions. How to relieve these people is a question upon the solution of wideh 
depends the future welfare of this country. If matters be allowed to continue 
as they are, they are sure to grow worse, and then the usual consequences are as 
sure to follow. For a time the discontent among the agriculturists will not be 
apparent, being smothered by the glittering civilization above. But it is sure to 
accumulate energy from this very pent up condition, and will burst into an agra- 


rian blaze all round. roy: this state of things demands redress, and for some 
i 


time past Government has directed its attention to the amelioration of it. The 


Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act was passed with the same view, but this 
measure, which was meant as a certain cure, has operated as a stimulant to the 
very disease which it was brought forth to cure. The Bengal Rent Bill is now 
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the country. In the recent debate on that Bill all the opinions ex- 
sed ‘were able and demonstrated the subject from almost all possible points 
of view. A remedial action of this c r is naturally a very ticklish thing, 
for it is sure to trench upon the interests of some section of the society. Yet 
the Bill is on the whole conceived in that spirit of strong and practical states- 
manship which characterises the present Government of India. From the time 
the t settlement was either inaugurated or confirmed by Lord Corn- 
valk Gicversinent has ceased to have direct connection with the actual culti- 
vators Of the soil, and a large and influential body of landlords, otherwise called 
the zamindérs, have stood up between it and the ryots. The zaminddrs alone 
are responsible to Government for the land revenue, which is permanently settled, - 
and they in their turn were practically left todo what they liked with the 
tenants under them. This state of things has filled the whole of Bengal with 
tenants who are in much the same position as the cottiersin Ireland. The 
continued enjoyment of certain rights by the zamind4érs—perhaps rights not 
‘conferred expressly but acquired by prescription—has operated so harshly on 
the tenants under them that it was in the interests of justice and good policy 
that some such measure should have been formulated. 


Education. 


The Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 27th March is glad that Dr. Hunter 

has expressed his opinion at a public meeting that 

Is glad that the Education it is not desirable to enhance the rate of college fees 

neato: 6" is hot likely oo inasmuch as higher education is sought by the middle 

chalet. merowsom Sand not by the richer classes of the Natives, and that 

any increase in the fees is calculated to check the 

progress of that education. The Doctor is quite correct in this view, and the 

public are grateful to him for expressing it in such unmistakeable terms, inas- 

much as it allays any fears entertained on the subject of higher education. 

After this announcement the Education Commission is not likely at all to go 
against this view. 


Railways. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 25th March alludes to an order recently 
issued by the Traffic Department of the G. I. P. Railway 
the Company asking Native station masters and assistant 
uniforms 4 oe noe station masters to adopt anew uniform consisting of 
A =“ Sa black Brdhman coat, trowsers and boots, in addition 

) to their usual skull-caps, and explains the inconvenience 
likely to be caused by the order. Probably the idea whether the new uniform 
will suit Native habits and customs of living, and whether it will not trench 
greatly upon their miserable salaries, seems never to have occurred to the official 
who has issued the circular order. The department already knows that the 
salary of a Native station master generally ranges below fifty ; he has to 
support himself, family and other dependents, and any additional expense even 
on his own person is so much strain upon his purse. We hope the authorities 
will cancel the ill-advised order, which neither makes the department more effie 
cient, nor adds to the comfort or convenience of those to whom it is to be 
applied. 


A complaint regarding the 


After alluding to the resolutions, contradicting each other, issued by the 
Government of India during the last eighteen months 
B — Academe rag B in the matter of freights on the East India and the 
si nl of Stare for India ajputdna Railways, the Jiume Jamshed (95) of the 
against the decision of the 27th March despairs of justice from the Indian autho- 


Supreme Government in the rities to the cause of the mercantile community of 
matter of freight on the East 


. Bombay, and advises them to prefer an appeal to the 
pm lag , pane “eames of State for India. Ts their ool of 
the 2nd March, the Jdme observes, the Government 

of India say that they have empowered the agents and managers of the different 
railways to fix whatever rates they like in order to draw to their respective 


_ concerns the greatest traffic; but this order is not proper, inasmuch as the 


pont. Indian railways are guaranteed by Government, who have therefore the 

ht to.interfere n ‘their: management in order to regulate properly the different 
ommercial interests. The'managers and agents should not be left to them- 
selves in fixing any rates they like in order to advance the commercial interests 
of one City ‘and injure those of another. The Jdme assures the people of 
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Bomba that the injustice done to their city is so very evident, and the argu- 
ments for its redress are so very strong, that an appeal to England is sure to 
result in their favour. 


Municipalities. 


The Jéme Jamshed (95) of the 26th March disapproves of the proposal that 


the municipality of Bombay should open a pawn-bank 

Disapproves of the pro- for the convenience of the poor people of the city, on 

posal that the municipality the sround that the Corporation will not be able to 
of Bombay should open a : ; : 

,wnbroker’s shop and Compete successfully with the Mérwddi pawnbrokers. 

oggesta another course. It will be better therefore if the pawnbrokers are 

subjected to certain rules that would make their deal- 

ings with their poor cistomers beneficial to the latter, and if licenses are issued 


to such dealers on payment of a certain tax. 


Native States. 


The Native Opimon (10) of the 25th March says:—Colonel Watson, 
who was entrusted with the investigation of the 
Condemns the conduct of Jundgad tragedy, has sent in his report to Govern- 
the Nawab of Junégad with ment. It has not yet been published, but from what 
respect to the slaughter of h ee aR. wre d 
the Maiyés by the Jund- 88 transpired we are bound to say that the conduct 
gad police. of the Jundgad Darbdér has been of a questionable 
character. We wish both the report of the Colonel 
and the explanation of the Darbar were made public, so that any surmises that 
may be entertained either in favour of the Chief or the Maiy4s may at once be 
removed. Looking to the summary of the report, one is constrained to say that 
the action of the Jundgad Chief was most cowardly. To kill about two hundred 
harmléss people on the mere pretext. of their resisting the payment of the land tax 
and for the Chief to go out with his retinue to enjoy the sight, it is said, of cart- 
loads of the heads of the supposed mial-contents being brought into town, was 
surely the most detestable action a Native Chief possessed of common sense could 
have been capable of. If the alleged facts are proved to be true it will be a 
wonder if the perpetrators are not visited with condign punishment. [Several 
other Marathi papers indulge in similar remarks. The Rdst Goftdr (105) of the 
25th March expresses similar sentiments. | | 


The Samsher Bahddur (106) of the 23rd March, in referring to the massacre 

| of the Maiyés by the Jundgad police, says that the 

Says that the Jundgad au- chief men of Jundgad are trying their best to hush up 
oe —e iain the matter. ‘The massacre is a great blemish on the 
oe ihe Maiyée. © ee career of the aged Diwdn Sélehindi. Bévdinbhdi will 
find it very bard to give an explanation. The Jundgad 

authorities know the ways of pleasing the British Government, and even when a 
commission has been appointed to investigate the matter, they think they can 
win it over to their side by flattery, feasts and other attentions paid to it. Many 
persons are of opinion that they will succeed in their plans. Major Watson, 
Acting Political Agent, is said to have made a report unfavourable to the State. 
Hence the Deputy Diwdn Bapdld4l and Diwdn Sdlehindi have gone 0 Bombay to 
exert their influence with the Bombay Government. It isto be feared lest the 
Junégad authorities should deceive Government and succeed in their object. 
The Assistant Political Agent has made a report opposed to that of the Agent. 
People assert that as Bapdlal was at first a Shirasteddr to the Assistant Political 
Agent, it is no wonder that the latter should act according to his wishes. Gov- 
ernment ought to order an independent enquiry in the matter, and should severely 
punish the Jundgad authorities with a view to prevent the recurrence of such 
events. [The Desh; Mitrd (87) of the 29th March does not approve of the 
suggestion that the Jundgad State should be degraded for this massacre, and 


teehee | 


the members of Government should visit Jundégad and inves- 


In alluding to the report that Vahuji Mahér4j, a priestess of the Valabhi 
git guia Ally ot the . Aalnaren ot Mani in Cutch, has 
Advises the Cutch Da: resolved to perform the ppan ceremony in 
not to permit gel eg) pen- the mandir or temple of Natvarji in that town, "the 
ne et Mandvi in the menth 24st Goftdr (105) of the 25th March observes that this 
of Chaitra ( April—May). town is thickly populated and the temple is so very 


1 small that if the ceremony is permitted to be per- 
ho formed therein cholera is gure to make its appearance and commit great havoc 


‘among the gathering. Nearly seventy-five thousand persons will very prob- 
a ably assemble to witness the ceremony, and if it is allowed to be held in the 

| a month of Chaitra (April—May), great inconvenience will be felt from an 
insufficient supply of water and an epidemic will break ‘out. The Cutch Dar- 
bar should not therefore give permission to perform the ceremony in summer, 
which might well be performed in one of the winter months in a convenient 
locality at some distance from the town where appropriate sanitary arrange- 
ments could be made. [The Jdme Jamshed (95) of the 26th March expresses 
similar sentiments. | 


The Samsher Bdhddur (106) of the 23rd March says that Government ought 

| at once to put a stop to the fair held at Mali at the time 

Suggests precautionary of the Holi holidays. Thousands of people flock to 
measures for hs at oF the fair and suffer hardships for want of good food 
yer en “and water: Who is responsible if cholera breaks out 
at such a juncture? The Mahdrdj of the Swémi Né4- 

réyan sect should be compelled to locate temporarily in Muli a dispensary 
under the management of a qualified doctor for the time the fair continues. 


Otherwise the fair should not be allowed to be held. 


‘¥ 


 RAOJI B. PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
7th April 1883. 
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For the Week ending 7th April 1883. 
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| Saddharm Dip (52) for the Hindu month of h (February-March 
” : ed C1688) received on the 2nd "Moreh, in eat article 
gays that it is the sepse of headed “ The loyalty and strength of the people of 
joyalty that makes the rn India,” dwells on the causes that account for the 
of India ane Tnx marked and peculiar patience of the people in sub- 
whatever mitting quietly to the iniquities of their rulers. The 
itl _ Natives have indeed every reason to grudge the spirit 
¢ partiality observable in the treatment accorded to the ruling and the ruled 
: oe And if the Europeans were ever subjected to the sort of treatment 
hich it is the general lot of Natives to receive from their superiors, we do 
: + think that they will bear it with the same sort of cold indifference as the 
Natives. The Natives look upon the English as the rulers of the universe, and 
qo an incarnation of God, and they must therefore revere them. It is this 
anse of loyalty that is deeply ingrained in the nature of the Hindu that 
oe him averse to dispute the motives of his rulers und submit quietly to their 
ordinances. The Saddharm Dip has already shown in its issue for the month of 
Shrawan ( August-September 1882) (reported at page 3 of the Report for the 
week ending 6th January 1883) that it is not the want of pluck or courage that 
makes Natives reconcile themselves to the acts of their rulers whatever 
their nature. Other instances also may be cited in support of this theory. It 
‘snow an undeniable truth that Native Chiefs cannot treat their subjects in a 
high-handed fashion. Their present | peng is indeed very awkward. They 
are mere puppets and could be made to dance in any manner the sovereign 
power chooses. Nay, the Residents or Political Agents accredited to the States 
are ever Willing tu give a ready ear to the most trivial and unfounded complaints 
from the people. Even under such circumstances the Native Chiefs are re- 
spected and loved by their subjects. And what can explain this? It is a8 Be 
but the innate sense of loyalty to their Chiefs. This was very well exemplifie 
by the fact that the subjects of the Baroda State could not be easily reconciled 
to the dethronement of Malhdérrdo, notwithstanding the serious charges of mal- 
administration preferred against him. Again it might be considered natural 
for the people of Baroda to have taken it ill of the British authorities to 
dethrone their ruler. But what accounts for the unanimous action of the people 
throughout the length and breadth of India in the matter of securing justice to 
oor Malhdrrdo, when they apprehended that injustice was done to him in that 
ielicate matter of the charge of attempting to poison the British Resident? 
It is attributable to no other cause than that the founder of the Gdekwéddi 
dynasty having used his sword for the good of the country, the people of 
India could not bear the idea of a descendant of his being subjected to such 
ignominy. The same may be said of the Kolhdpur case, which is quite 
fresh in every one’s memory, and the same cause accounts forthe congrega- 


tional prayers offered on the occasion of the illness of the Prince of Wales 
some years ago. 


The Gujardti (91) of the 1st April, in an article headed *‘ How is India 
governed ?” analyses the policy hitherto pursued by 
Comments on the general +h. British Government in India, and says that it rests 
policy of Government. Mande ei 
on two principles, (1) to keep the European British 
subjects contented, and (2) to secure the stability of the kingdom. These two 
—— are quite inconsistent with each other, and there is reason to appre- 
end that they may in course of time prove prejudicial to the interests of the 
kingdom. The unfriendly feeling between the rulers and the ruled is of no 
ordinary type. All the fat berths are monopolised by Europeans and very 
few Natives are favoured with them. There is a distinction between the 
law as administered to Natives and that administered to Europeans. Natives 
have been debarred from the use of arms, and having been declared undeserving 
of confidence, Europeans are burning to shut against them the doors of higher 
education, The new scheme of local self-government is looked upon with 
disfavour, European traders are receiving every sort of encouragement and 
any and every Indian interest is sacrificed for their convenience. Nor are 
ative arts encouraged. Can such an administration be declared to be for the 


geod of the people? Distinctions of race, distinctions of country, distinctions of 
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ed—ean these ever contribute to the stability of the British rule? Sir 
Richard Temple temarked on the occasion of the niarriage of Saydjirdo Géekwdd 
that after the fall of the Romans the only le who could understand how to 
rule over foreigners were the British. The omarns used to allow the privi- 
3 of citizenship to their conquered subjects, but have such privileges been 
extended to’ Natives even partially ? So.long as the distinction between the 
rulers and the ruled does not disappear, and so long as inipartial redress is not 
nted in all matters to Europeans and Natives alike, there is no reason to 
suppose that the British supremacy will continue for even a fourth of the period 
for which the Romans continued to be in power. To place the foundations of 
the kingdom on a firm basis it is necessary to abolish all caste distinctions, and 
the only remedy for ensuring its stability is to grant all sorts of concessions to 
the conquered race in a liberal spirit and to soothe by affectionate treatment 
their sense of being conquered by foreigners. he Gujardti is however 
thoroughly satisfied with the reforms inaugurated by Lord Ripon, and concludes 
by rentarking that if this policy were hereafter consistently followed, it could be 
said with justice that India is governed for her own sake. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the Ist April, in noticing thé new resolution of the 
Approves of the resolution Government of India on the subject of providing fodder 
of the Government of India Yeserves, observes :—We have no hesitation in saying 
on thé subject of providing that everybody will admit the necessity of such a resol- 
grazing lands, ution. From the papers quoted in the resolution and 
from the reports that were read from time to time, it appears to be an unpleasant 
truth that while attempts have been made to protect hum+n lives from famine, no 
attempts of a good nature have yet been made to protect the cattle of the country 
or sucha periodical calamity. The cattle of the country have not been replac- 
yet, though about half-a-dozen years have gone by ; and we learn tliat cattle- 
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diseases infest more parts of the country than hitherto and greatly reduce their 
number. As in the case of human beings, so in the case of cattle too, an insuffi- 
cient supply of food gives rise to many diseases, the disastrous effects of which 
ate at this day traceable in every little village. The resolution under notice tries 
to find out means of insuring cattle eee this scanty supply of food, by making 


arrangements to have tracts of land protected and preserved for the special 
purposes of fodder and fuel. The unnecessary stringency with which protected 
forests are guarded so heavily affects the fuel supply of towns and villages, that 
in cities like Poona fuel has risen enormously in price during the past few 
years. The prices of fuel have a great deal to do with the deficient supply of 
manure to the soil, for to make up their want of fuel occasioned by high prices 
people do not much hesitate to burn cow-dung cakes and similar articles of 
manure, so that the forests as they are protected at present not only half-feed the 
cattle but half-feed the land as well. Hence neither the cattle nor the land can be 
reasonably expected to yield a sufficient crop. That the soil is becoming im- 
poverished is no new cry, but nobody ever attempted to go into the heart of the 
subject. Some said that the land was only scratched and could not therefore 
yield bumper crops; others suggested that the Indian ploughs were very rude 
and could not plough deep ; steam ploughs were therefore suggested as the best 
substitute ; a third set of thinkers proposed that Indian manures were not scien- 
tifically prepared and therefore did not quite meet the requirements of the land. 
Wedo not at all mean to say that none of these theories were correct; but we 
simply say that these, after all, appear to be the calculations of superficial, half. 
educated or distant. European theorists. One very distinct feature of Lord 
Ripon’s administrative policy is that he does not like to import anything from 
abroad into this country, and the present resolution is quite in keeping with this 
policy. Steam ploughs or other agricultural implements would greatly go to 
assist the improvement of the soil, and thus postpone, if not avert, its impend- 
ing bankruptcy. But the wise statesman knows that the introduction of steam- 
worked machinery necessarily involves. the importation of foreign mechanics. 
Though the soil would improve a little thereby, the costly services of the 
mechani¢, coupled with the maintenance charges of the machine, would hardly 
leave the poor agriculturist anything more than he at present clears. The 
statesman therefore proposes that the object of turning up the soil deep ought to 
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I by improving the quality of the animele of draught, which can be 
feeding them fat Fr : 


done only by eeding fat the oxen necessitates a good 
supply of fodder, and the present resolution is circulated with the object of 
bringing into being that supply with protected tracts of forests. Read this 
resolution with the recently passed takdvi rules and the Loans Bill, and it 
will at once be clear that Lord Ripon is doing the needful in the matter. He 
creates a supply of fodder, induces the agriculturists to buy a pair of bullocks, 
and promises that in case the crops-should fail the demand for assessments 
will either be held in abeyance or altogether given up. Thereis another very 
important and preventive measure embodied in the resolution. It is this. By 
causing tracts of waste land to be cultivated, planted and protected, Lord Ripon 
thinks of producing those conditions in the atmosphere which are necessary for 
a timely and sufficient rainfall, a guaranteed insurance against famines. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 1st April says :—In the Dharwar District for the 
_ last five or six years American cotton seed has been 
Remarks in connection with imported by Government in considerable quantities 
the cultivation of exotic cotton ; ‘ , , 
ta the Tihdnede Dleheleh. and given away to the ryots to sow in their best 
fields, the only condition being that they should take 
the greatest possible care of the crop and give in return twice the quantity of 
the seed from the crop raised. Unfortunately, however, it has been found by 
experience that, whether owing to defects in the seed itself, which must greatly 
suffer during the sea voyage, or to the unsuitability of the soil and climate, the 
exotic cotton plant does not thrive well in that district; so that instead of any 
beneficial results arising from the attempts of Government to improve the 
cotton, complaints are heard on the part of the ryots concerned that not only 
have they not in a single instance realized the large profits which the officers 
of Government promised to them when giving them, against their will, the 
exotic seed, but that the crop having entirely or almost entirely failed, they 
have been obliged to bear a dead loss, having had to make up the assessment 
on the fields by some other means. If they had not heen forced to sow exotic 
cotton seed, they urge that they would have sown the indigenous variety, which 
thrives well in spite of ynfuvourable seasons, and which would have at least 
yielded a return sufficient to cover the assessment. Jf these complaints are 
well founded, and we are inclined to believe that they are, some remedial mea- 
sure is necessary, unless it is sought to create a feeling of widespread dis- 
content among the landholders. We are afraid that the feeling has been 
already peanaens, Mos and unless it is prevented from taking deeper root, all the 
well-meant efforts of Government to improve the cotton crop of the district and 
thereby to open a fresh source of wealth will come to nought, Jf one thing 
has been established beyond doubt in regard to exotic cotton, it is that itisa 
very precarious crop and less able than the indigenous variety to withstand the 
effects of an inclement season. The obvious remedy that suggests itself is, 
therefore, that whenever the yield of the exotic cotton 1s insufficient to cover 
the assessment of the land sown with it, Government should forego the revenue, 
or, in other words, grant remissions to the requisite extent. If Government is 
not prepared to adupt this measure, the sooner it ¢eases from interference with 
the cultivator’s discretion the better for both; for it is hardly fair to expect 
that the ryot should go gn cultivating with the exotic cotton, for the mere pleasure 
of Government and at a dead loss to himself, land which he might profitably 
sow either with indigenous cotton or with food-grains or with any other crop. 
We think that the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, which is deeply interested in 
the success or otherwise of this matter, ought to take it up in earnest. It wasat 
the suggestion of this body that the Government has undertaken for a few 
days past to publish returns for each district showing the extent of the area 
under cotton cultivation and the prospects of the crop. Its interference, there- 
fore, in the matter under notice cannot be out of plage, 


The Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 6th April is extremely sorry to learn 
from the telegram of the 4th idem that the English 

ts that England Ministry and the Chancellor of the Exchequer have 

show! here oetooed ' repeal yoefused to abolish the Knglish import duty on Indian 
Jn ecw, ono silverware. After alluding to the heavy loss annually 
ee suffered by India on account of unfavourable rates of 
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ange England and Germany to introduce a bi-metallic 
currency which would remove the cause of that loss, the Samdchdr observes 
that the manufacture of silver into any other shape than that of coin is best 
calculated to improve this unsatisfactory state of affairs. It should not however 

be understood that this remedy will benefit India alone. Many other countries 
will have a share in the benefit, and even England will not be out of its pale. 
The manufacture of silverware will raise the price of the rupee, and the demand 
for such ware and the appreciation of its workmanship by England and 
America are sufficient to keep up that industry. Native workmen have become 
thorough masters of the art, and any increase in the demand for silverware 
and ornaments will serve as a stimulus to workers in that line and afford them 
means of easy subsistence. As matters at present stand, English merchants 
have reserved to themselves all trade in these wares, and any increase in it 
would naturally tend to prove beneficial to the interests of England. Under 
these circumstances the policy of declining to remove English import duty on 
Indian silverware is really mistaken and disheartening. [The Jdéme Jamshed 
(95) and the Akhbdre Soddgar (78) of the same date express similar sentiments. | 


The Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha (4) for January 1823 
but received in March gives a short history of forest 
conservancy in the Bombay Presidency and proceeds 
. to remark :—It is thus clear that the Department 
financially is scarcely more remunerative than it was ten yearsago. As regards 
the exteusive and unnecessary employment of European agency in this Depart- 
ment, which is principally responsible for the overgrown expenditure of the 
Department, it is not more open to that chargethan otherdepartments of the State. 
We also know it as a fact that this is acknowledged by several experienced and 
conscientious officers of the Forest Department. We have been unconsciously 
led tu lay more emphatic stress on this feature of the departmental arrangements 
than we had at first intended to do, but we find from a closer study of the re- 
ports that this defect lies at the root of much of the barrenness of results about 
which such outcry is raised at times. The Forest Officers needlessly swell the 
cost of establishments by arbitrarily attempting to establish forest ranges in the 
flat parts of the country, which were never meant to be conserved, at the risk 
of neglecting the more favoured localities. The insane attempt to show good 
aper results must be abandoned. The Deccan plains may be- replanted in 
parts, but the Forest Department agency is too costly and too sparsely distribut- 
ed for this purpose. Large administrative measures dictated by a prudent fore- 
sight might encourage investors with suitable concessions to conserve the 
rowth of trees in topes and along river banks, but to tuke away the ryot’s 
and for forest purposes and then make belief of casting seeds broad-cast in 
parched up soils, never caring to see whether they grew up or rooted, is simply 
a scandal which can never be too soon put a stop to. In England, France and 
other European countries large private forests exist in great numbers, and we 
do not see any reason why the same state of things cannot be brought about: 
here, poner a because there are no peuple in the world who, like the Hindus, 
have almost a religious reverence for trees. The Government departmental 
agency is, moreover, as already stated above, too costly for such purposes, and 
we would therefore most strongly recommend the adoption of the policy of 
assigning forest areas for conservancy to large capitalists, who would do the work 
much betterthan the Department, if only duly encouraged by Government making 
liberal concessions to them. The Government of India, who have recently recog- 
nized to the fullest extent the necessity of encouraging private enterprise in vari- 
ous directions, scarcely requires to be told of the importance of encouraging 
private enterprise in this direction also. The cardinal principle of real con- 
servancy in regard to forests appears to us to be to let the dry Deccan plains 
shift for themselves for a time, but to have a firm grip of all the ghdt rez‘o.18 
and the valleys and river basins. The Forest Department has been in this respect 
more sinned against than sinning, Considerations of paltry revenue, and to some 
extent.false sentiment, have come in the way of Government supporting the De- 
rtment in its representations on this point. The Survey Settlement Department 
ae been chiefly to blame in this respect. Except in the Konkan, hill sides, 


Criticizes the forest policy 
of Government. 


ravines and valleys were assessed and numbered and cut up in lots and made the 


private propert of ryots, and as the full assessment was invariably levied whether 
e area was brought under cultivation or allowed to lie waste, direct encour- 
ment was held ‘out for wholesale denudation, with the results which we now 

| deplore. When population was sparse and waste lands in abundance, this evil 
did not manifest itself in all its potency. Year after year, however, the process 
has grown from bad to worse, till now we have reached a point when the mis- 
management threatens to inflict on us very great evils. All our large rivers and 
their tributaries take their rise in these mountains and bifurcations eastwards, and 
the outlook of these denuded regions is anything but welcome to those who can 
gee into thefuture. Ancient tradition set apart these valleys and hill sides as sacred 
preserves. Most of these forests were attached to some hill fort, and the men 
who guarded the hill forts had indm grants of land on the express condition of 
military service in times of war, and preserving the forests in times of 
peace. These guardsmen of the hills were ousted from their hereditary 
charges or their indms were confiscated, and they were left to eke out their 
living by cultivating the ground, which they could only do by extensive 
destruction. The hill forts of Sinhgad, of Purandhar, R4jmdchi, Lohagad 
and many others might be mentioned as instancesin point. These forests 
were jealously preserved by the old rulers as means of protection in 
times of war. There were many other places which were dedicated to 
some shrine or mountain deity, and this religious dedication held back 
the hand of the marauder. The hills of Harischandragad, of Shivner, the Pratdp- 
gad hills opposite Mahdbleshvar, the Karti hills, the Trimbak and Bhimdshan- 
kar hills, all these were preserved by this religious reverence. There was not 
a river which took its rise in these hilly regions whose source was not jealously 
protected by this guarantee. The Revenue Settlement Department, however, 
rode rough-shod over these traditional restraints, and year after year its officers 
indulged in vain. boasts of the extension of cultivation on mountain sides, and 
up steep valleys, oblivious of all more paramount and far-reaching considerations 
having an intimate bearing on the well-being of the people on the plains, The 
rotests of the Forest Department were pooh-poohed and destruction went on. 
he inevitable consequences have overtaken us; our rivers and streams have 
been silted up ; the fertility of the soil on the plains has decreased ; the supply 
of fire-wood has diminished; the namber of agricultural cattle is yearly de- 
creasing ; inundations have been more frequent and the loss of life and proper- 
ty great. At the first settlement a large extent of land was left unassessed as 
gdirdn-for grazing and rdéb purposes to the villagers. Even this reservation 
was held to be against the spirit of the Survey Department, and each fresh set- 
tlement absorbed all gdirdn ‘ir attached to the villages, and. accelerated the 
destruction. So encouraged and forced upon this downward path, the ryots 
made sad havoc with their scythe and their sickle, terracing the hill tops witha 
very rude cultivation, ripping up the bowels of the earth, and exposing them 
to the inclemencies of the sun and rain. The mountain tribes and aborigines 
under the same pressure freely resurted to kumri or dahli cultivation, which 
consists in lopping off branches of trees and burning them to ashes for planting 
the seeds for one year’s crop. Next year they shifted. to another plot with 
equally destructive results. The graziers and gowlis with their wandering 
herds completed this havoc. These imputations have not been cast on the 
Survey Department without full and sufficient grounds. ‘The alleged extension 
of cultivation, which is invariably the burden of these settlement reports, is our 
best evidence. The confiscation and assessment of gdirdn lands has been pro- 
tested against by the ryots all over the country, and by none more strongly 
than by the officers of the Forest Department. As an instance in point we re- 
fer to the Mulshi Peta in the Haveli Tdluka. In the villages of Maleh, Wad- 
vathad, Nanded, Wadusta, Mulshi Budruk, Shergaon, Waluch and Dongargaon 
as many as 9,226 acres had been left unassessed in 1854 as gdirdn land to be 
occupied by the ryots for grazing and réb purposes. During the last 30 years 
the whole of this area, with a paltry exception of 160 acres in two villages, has 


been assessed and given out for cultivation, and only 530 acres in one village have © 
been made over to the Forest Department. The same Department which seeks. 


to confiscate for forest extensions thousands upon thousands of plain lands 
in the Inddpur and Man Télukas acts on a contrary principle in those parts 
of the country where preservation is most needed. No wonder that people 
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deprived of free land for grazing and rdéb purposes make the largest present 
use of their poor lots, tearup the trees by their roots, leaven the mountain 
soil, and turn smiling uplands into barren rocks. The Revenue Officers 
take up the part of the kumri cultivators against what they are pleased 
to call the encroachment of the Forest Department. Mr. LeeWarner wrote 
some months ago in the pages of an English magazine a harrowing account of 
the pressure put upon these hill tribes by forest rangers. Of course it is a 
delicate question what to do with these hill tribes; Government must take 
thought of their needs and not punish them for their ignorance. While 
all this may be admitted to have much force, there are at the same time consi- 
derations which outweigh these humanitarian appeals. The well-being of the 
whole settled community of the plains depends to a great extent upon the pre- 
servation of luxurious vegetation on these uplands. We derive our supply of 
water and fuel and timber from these sources, and we must take due fore- 
thought of the present and future needs and necessities of many millions of 
people. If indeed kumri cultivation was the only alternative open to save these 
aborigines from utter destruction, there would be some force in the appeals 
made on their behalf. But it has been demonstrated that the branches of trees cut 
down and burnt for ashes are really less helpful to serve as raéb and soil to the 
seeds of Wari and Nadchani than the dry leaves of trees which with profuse 
liberality nature sheds annually for man’s wants, Kumri cultivation is onl 

possible in the most primeval conditions of nature, when the excessive rainfall 
produces a luxuriant vegetation which has to be turned for immediate service, 
and vegetable matter burnt off-hand produces humic acid. The same service 
is, however, more economically rendered by burning leaves, and the only 
difference is that the latter operation is more laborious, though less prodigal 
and wasteful. In the progress of civilization kumri cultivation must give way 
to rdb cultivation, and this last to a well selected system of vegetable and 
animal manures. It is self-evident that even the tropical prodigality of our 
vegetable world cannot stand the destructive effects of the first two systems of 
cultivation when man destroys more by fire and axe than nature can slowly and 
spontaneously revivify and recuperate in the course of a single year. Fallen 
and dry leaves and dead branches and twigs of trees yield from 8 to 25 times 
more ashes than the wild husbandman secures by the unstinted destruction of 
living trees and roots and branches. After quoting figures in support of the 
above assertion the writer goes on to say :——The figures demonstrate clearly 
what is obvious in itself, that kumri and rdb cultivation, when it interferes with 
vegetable growth and does not utilize dry and dead matter, is suicidal. As the 
forests are thinned, the soil loses its excess of humic acid and its porous character. 
The temperature is not kept down as before to a point which attracts the rain 
clouds, and the rain water does not soak down gently into the bowels of the 
earth, replenishing its subterranean springs, buf runs away with violence, 
tearing earth and roots and stones and sand from the uplands below into the 
plains. Every little shower causes inundations, and after the water-flow is over, 
they leave a thick sediment of silt, which fills up the water courses and impover- 
ishes the soil. The floods near Navs4ri and in the Khdndesh rivers, of which 
we heard only the other day, when the water rose to a destructive height with 
a rainfall of ten hours’ duration, have become the normal type of our present 
river system. In the Deccan especially our large and small rivers constitute 
and regulate the territorial divisions. Every small river system forms a téluka 


with a hill and watershed separating it from other river systems. The lands. 


in the valley depend upon the river stream, not indeed for any direct supply of 
water, but for the subterranean supply. Protect and clothe the hills where the 
rains fall and rivers and streams take their rise, fringe the river slopes on both 
sides, and if the Forest Department secures these vantage grounds, it may well 
reconcile itself to let the treeless and waterless plain lands in the eastern 
districts to the natural force of circumstances. Nature will take care of these 
distant regions‘if she is well stocked at her fountain sources. The streams that 
have disappeared will begin to flood again and the rivers and banks will not 
be silted. This is the sole and real key of the situation. As long as we do 
not master the situation in this light, no indiscriminate extensions can prove 
of the slightest’ consequence. Of course Government alone can accomplish 
little in this work of restoration. It is doing its best to atone for the errors 
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of its past neglect. The time has in our opinion arrived when the matter must 
be taken up*by the public. The Forest Department and the Govern- 
ment must give up all idea for the present of making forest extensions in 
the plain country. This work may well be postponed for another genera- 
tion. All our present efforts must be directed for the next 20 years at least to 
the conservancy of our mountains, hills and uplands and the river banks. 
The vested rights of present occupants must bo bought over and adequately 
compensated, and both the axe and the fire must be laid under the ban. 
The Forest Department is not at present a revenue-paying department, and 
it cannot reasonably be expected to be so for along time tocome. With a 
diminution in the cost of its supervising establishment Government might earn 
more, or at least be enabled to employ a larger staff. We build our hopes 
chiefly, however, upon the encouragement of private capitalists to help Gov- 
ernment efforts in this work. Government should retain its public interest in 
this great undertaking, but the work of planting and reboisement can never 
succeed in the hands of a stipendiary agency. taee areas should be made 
over to rich capitalists on 20 or 30 years’ leases on condition that the lessee 
should arrange to have his hundred or a thousand large trees per acre during 
that interval, and his abstinence and trouble should be roweided by a free and 
permanent grant of the use of the same under proper regulations as to felling 
of the property he creates. At present Government pays a miserable fraction 
toa few khots and rakhavdlddrs, but this makeshift can never lead to an 
permanent good. The work must be entrusted to more thoughtful and intelli- 
gent hands if itis ever to bear any fruit. Aud as we have already shown 
above, the natives of tho country are better qualified, because of their instinc- 
tive and religious reverence for trees and vegetable kingdom, to take care of 
forest conservancy than any officer of the dominant race. The active co-oper- 
ation of large private capitalists should be ensured by securing to them 
adequate concessions. These and other questions discussed by us in this 
paper make out a strong case for inquiry. We wish the Government of India 
would appoint a competent commission to deliberate on these points, and thus 
strengthen the hands of the Forest Officers. 


The Lok Mitrd (74) of the 1st April observes that the agitation lately set 
on foot at Thdéna and elsewhere in connection with 


Disapproves of the rigorous 
working of the Forest Act in the working of the Indian Forest Act has already 


the Thana District. borne practical fruit in the shape of a memorial 

submitted to the Government of India by certain 
wealthy proprietors of villages about Thana and elsewhere. Some time ago 
large meetings were held, and a most energetic protest was made against the 
working of the Act in all its rigour, and resolutions were unanimously adopted 
to submit the grievances to, and seek redress from, His Excellency the 
Viceroy. The memorial is very temperately worded, and signed by such well 
known citizens as Messrs. N. Byramji Jijibhoy, Ahmedbhoy Habibbhoy, C. 
H. Dadysett, Vindyak Pdndurang and H. A. Hormasji. After giving the 
substance of the memorial, the Mitrd remarks that whatever the result of the 
memorial may be, there is little doubt that His Excellency, with his usual 
solicitude for the well-being of the people, will accord to the memorial his best 
consideration. It is well known that of late complaints have constantly been 
heard from all sides that the Forest Officers in their zeal for the interests of 
Government have not been mindful of the rights and privileges of proprietors 
of private forests, and the stories which now‘ and again come to light of the 
manner in which the Act is being worked lend some colour to the complaints 
embodied in the present memorial. [The Avziser-i-Hind (97) of the same date 
and the Jéme Jamshed (95) of the 3rd April express similar sentiments. The 
Indian Spectator (1) of the 1st April also alludes to the memorial and makes 
similar remarks. | 


A correspondent of the Din Bandhu (5) of the 1st April prays that in view 

: of the havoc committed by locusts in the different 

Prays that Government parts of the Deccan, Government will be pleased to 
will grants remission ofland grant remissions to the extent of half the amount of 
cement 1 ig tik 5 ” land assessment. Unless some such relief is provided 
i ee aici of the there is reason for grave apprehensions that the agri- 
Deccan. cultural classes will be reduced to the greatest straits, 


and will either succumb to the distress or emigrate 


to other parts of the country. 
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Phe Broach Samdchdr (88) of the 5th April does not approve of the conti- 
f ae ne eo oo a the egret = most odious of 0 yey 
ne regarding t is not the tax itself but the oppressive working of it 
5 aS the Hoense tax hich makes it unpleasant to the people in the districts. 
er eae Hence it is necessary that an officer well acquainted 
with the condition of the people should be appointed License Tax Collector. 
The executive duties in connection with the tax at Broach were first entrusted 
to the’ Mémlatdérs and were subsequently transferred to the Huzur Deput 
Collector, Rio Béhddur Pranl4l Mathurddds. The people were not satisfied wit 
the assessments of the tax by this officer. This year, however, Mr. Borradaile, 
the Collector of Broach, will himself hear appeals against the decisions of the 
officer appointed to determine the assessments. Complaints were made in pre- 
vious years regarding the decisions passed on appeal. People used to say openly 
that owing to. the intrigues of one or two subtle kdrbhdris justice was not 
properly administered on appeal. It is to be hoped, therefore, that these com- 
plaints will henceforth cease. In this year’s lists no mention is made of the 
eriod during which appeals are allowable, nor of the officer appointed to 
ons appeals as was done in previous years. ‘Ihe mistake ought to be rectified, 
though it appears that the omission was owing to the great pressure of work 
in.Mr. Praénldl’s court at the time of the publication of these lists. 


The Surat Akhbdr (75) of the 2nd April says that for purposes of revenue 
| the levy of a moderate duty on toddy 1s allowable 
Rs oy geal sr heavy on principle. Sweet toddy is not at all intoxicating, 
di and hence the fee levied on this sort of toddy is 
unjustifiable. The majority of those who drink toddy do so not for intoxicat- 
ing purposes but for sustaining their spirits. In villages and woods toddy forms 
half the portion of the daily meal of the people, and hence the fee levied upon 
it must be felt as a heavy burden. Not only is a fee levied on every tree from 
which toddy is drawn, but fees are also levied on the right of selling it, bring- 
ing it into the city and on the vendor of it in the city. When a fee was begun 
to be levied on every tree yielding toddy, it was thought by the people that 
smuggling would cease and that good and cheap toddy would be procurable. 
But the contrary has been the case. It is necessary therefore that with the 
exception of the fee on trees all the other fees levied on this light beverage 
should be done away with. | 


The Jéme Jamshed (95) of the 2nd April observes that the Honourable Mr. 
| Gibbs will leave Bombay on the 27th April for Eng- 
Asks the people of the land, and it is not certain whether he will return to 
Bombay Presidency to give Tndia. During the long course of his serviee in this 
a public reception to the Presid 
Honourable Mr. Gibbs at his Presidency the honourable gentleman has conferred 
approaching departure to several benefits on the people, and there are several 
ngland. | Natives who are indebted to him for the high posts 
they eri / | under Government. He did not forget 
the people of this Presidency even after he joined the Government of India. 
He strongly maintained that the people of the Bombay Presidency had long 
been eligible for local self-government, condemned the Mhowra Bill, and 
staunchly supported the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. Thus he has long 
been the well-wisher and advocate of Natives, who ought to duly acknow- 
ledge his important services at his approaching departure from these shores. 
A public reception ought to be given to him, at which thanks should be con- 
veyed to him for what he has done for them, and he should be requested to 
continue to take the same interest in the Presidency as he has hitherto done. 


The Rdst Goftdr (105) of the 1st April approves of the remarks made by 

the Honourable Mr. Peile and Mr. Justice West on the 

Approves of the remarks occasion of the ceremony for the distribution of prizes 

— by Messrs. Peile and to the boys in the Byculla Schools. While quoting 
Vest on the occasion of the th Ln of hath th ] he Rds : 

distribution of prizes atthe he remarks of both these gentlemen, the /idst observes 

Byculla Schools, that they were very valuable and served asa very 

| | instructive commentary on the recent agitation against 

the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. Though both the speeches contained no 

efpress allusion to the agitation referred to, and were not meant to have even the 

remotest reference to the Bill, they were very important and could of themselves 

be connected with the topic of the day. 


The Gwardti (91) of the 1st April refers to the recent speech of Sir Lepel 
«ss Griffin at Indore, and observes that the remarks, 
5 aos ae ree ona though not quite new, are nevertheless important. Sir 
ea Lepei said that if every Native Prince were as good 
as an ornament of his country, how much would the beauty of the country be 
enhanced? It might however be put to him in reply —what measures have Gov- 
ernment taken to raise the status of Native principalities? In spite of the 
tall talk about improving them, Government have, since the time the States 
have been brought under subjection, adopted a decidedly obstructive attitude. 
Outwardly Native Chiefs are advised to inaugurate reforms in their States and 
not to oppress their people, but secretly such hard pressure is te to bear 
upon them that any attempt on their part in that direction is nipped in the bud. 
How can the Native States ever hope to raise their heads under these circum- 
stances? Sir Lepel advises the Native press to criticize the administration of 
these States, but what would be the effect of such criticism? The effect would 
be nothing else than that the British authorities would mark out such States 
as the victims of their rage, and would lose no opportunity of insulting and 
censuring them. The Guwjardti is of opinion that in justice to the Native States 
the British Government should initiate the policy of exercising reasonable 
supervision and should also direct their Political Agents to frame their relations 
with the States in their charge on the lines of that policy. 


In noticing the observation made by Sir Lepel Griffin in his recent speech 
eS Indore that the Native press should direct their 
Griffin's speech at Indore. tention to the exposition of the defects and short- 
comings of the administration of Native States, the 

Yajddn Parast (117) of the 10th April observes that Sir Lepel appears, and very 
naturally, to be ignorant of the working of a large portion of the Vernacular 
press. The Vernacular papers are ever ready to criticise any acts of mal- 
administration occurring in Native States. It must, however, be mentioned that 
it is very difficult to obtain reliable information from such States, because the 
subjects of those States do not appreciate the benefits of publicity in adminis- 
tration, and their rulers are averse to their acts and measures being subjected to 
che test of public criticism and try to prevent their finding their way to the 
columns of a newspaper. Generally the misdeeds and maladministration of 
Native ang agra come to lizht when they assume such proportions that it 
is impossible for them to remain in the dark any longer. This can also be 
accounted for by the absence of newspapers in such States. The attitude of 
their rulers is positively adverse to the appearance of newspapers. It would 
have therefore been better had Sir Lepel advised the rulers of Native States to 
lend their support to the fostering of such wholesome checks in their territories. 


The Panchdnan (45) of the 1st April observes that no good will result from 
: the rules recently laid down by the Commander-in- 
Does not approve of the Chief of India for regulating the hunting excursions 
rules issued by the Com- of Kuropean soldiers. The rules provide that parti- 
mander-in-Chief of India for ; , 
regulating the hunting ex- CUlar spots will be reserved for such purposes, but it 
cursions of European soldiers. 1s not unlikely that Natives may have occasion to go 
to such spots and thus a collision between them and 
Europeans is inevitable. Provision has also been made for exempting certain 
cattle considered sacred by Hindus from being killed. This, however, will not 
serve as any check on the wilful conduct of Europeans. It may happen, as it 
now does, that the offender may plead that he shot the animal under the im- 
pression that it was not of the prohibited kind and be allowed by the court to 
escape scot-free. It will thus be seen that no rules can avail under the circum- 
stances, and the best plan is to altogether prohibit European soldiers from 
going on hunting excursions. 


The Din Bandhu (5) of the 1st April publishes a letter purporting to be 

: received from certain Mhars of the village of Tin. 

Complains of the injustice Jakdi, Téluka Igatpuri, Zilla Nasik, who complain of 
of an order said to have been the injustice of an order issued by the Mamlatdér of 
nent dhe rape the téluka directing the Mhdrs to remove their houses 
Mhérd to remove theirhouses ‘rom their present site. Some people say that the 
from their present site, site is required for a camp of exercise for the railway 


volunteers. Others are of opinion that it is to be 
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the anxicty felt as to the means of meeting the expenditure of building new 
houses have served to upset the minds of the poor Mhérs, who pray that Gov- 
ernment will see fit to interfere in their behalf. 


The Diydn Prakdsh (8) of the 2nd April does riot understand why Réo 
itis dh eats Séheb Bhagwant Narsinh J o City Mémlatdér, 
Ps 7 ad aa ity should have been allowed by Government to remain 
terred from Siiona. at Poona for such a long time. Mr. Jog has during 
néarly the whole period of his servicéd beén in Poona, 
and for the past 3 or 4 yedrs hds been exercising magisterial powers. Apart 
from the well-recognized print¢iple of not allowing officers éxercising magis- 
terial powers to reniain iri a particuldr station for a long tinie, thé question of 
the necessity of renioving Mr. Jog from Poona Wedoniés important on other 
grounds. Mr. Jog is an inhabitant of Poona arid also owns a house in that 
city. He has consequently a large circlé of relations as well ds of friends and 
foes. This circumstance does naturally, in tle opinion of the people, interfere 
with the proper exercise of his authority, and shaking‘as it ddes the confidence 
and esteem of the people; prejudicially affects the impartial nianagement of 
public affairs. It is said that the grievances of thé people have found utter- 
ance in petitions submitted to Government against Mr. Jog on various o¢ca- 
sions Whatever the truth of the allegations contained in these petitions, the 
very fact that such petitions were preferred is sufficient to prove that there are 
in the city of Poona persons who consider that Mr. Jog bears ill-will to them. 
That Mr. Jog does not caré to ignore the importance of his official position for 
the sake of assisting his frierids has very recently beeu exemplified by the man- 
ner in which he exerted himself to secure votes for Mr. Kd4shindéth Parashrém 
Gddgil, who was a candidate for election as municipal conimissioner. How- 
ever laudable Mr. Jog’s action might have been in having assisted a friend, it 
was certainly not in keeping with his position as City Mémlatddér. Mr. Jog’s 
part should on this occasion have been simply neutral. For though he may 
not have made a direct use of his authority in canvassing for his friend, 
still the people could not have divested themselves of the idea that he was a 
City Mdémlatdér. It is therefore to be hoped that having regard to these 
circumstances Government will direct the transfer of Mr. Jog from Poona. 
[The Shivdji (59) of the 30th March suggests the desirability of instituting enquiries 
into the conduct of Mr. Jog in connection with the election of Mr. Gadgil. 
The Dnydn Bodhak (23) of the 1st April also suggests the advisability of 
strictly enforcing the rule that officers of the Revenue and Police Departments 
shall not be allowed to be in one place for more than three years. The strict 
observance of this rule will prevent the evils that attend on -the continued stay 
of a responsible officer in one particular place. The officers of the Judicial 
Department also, such as Shirasteddrs, Clerks of Courts, District N4zirs and 
Head Clerks, should occasionally be transferred from one district to another. } 


A correspondent of the Daydn Bodhak (23) of the 1st April complains that 
certain Christian. missionaries have polluted by their 
Complains of the improper touch the water of the tank in the village of Kiégwad 


conduct of certain mission- jin T¥luka Athni of the Belgaum District and have 
a" the village of K4g- ‘thus caused vexation and inconvenience to the non- 

Christian population of the village. The village has 
no other supply of wholesome water, and the inhabitants have inevitably been 
driven to use the stagnant and unwholesome water of the weils. This has 
brought on a fever epidemic and there are fair chances of an outbreak of cholera. 
lf, however, Government consider that the tank is the common property of all 
the people of the village whatever their caste, creed or denomination, and allow 
Mhars, Méngs and Christians to take water therefrom, they incur the serious 
responsibility of interfering with the religious prejudices of the people. There 
exist in the village separate conveniences of water-supply for the lower 
and higher classes of the population, and notwithstanding this, the Christian 
missionaries try to carry on their proselytizing business by overawing the 
ignorant villagers, and whenever the latter object to the missionaries having 


everything in their own way, they are proceeded against in criminal courts. 
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nchdnan (45) of the 1st April represents the necessity for the con- 

| struction of a cart from the Phonda Ghat to 

ecomit The writer Ee the causes that have 

Phonda Ghét to Mélvan. led to the falling off in the traffic vid Mélvan, which 

| was once an important centre of trade, and alluding to 

the representation on the subject once made to Sir Richard Temple, expresses 

a hope that the present Government will see their way to redeeming the pro- 

mise made by their predecessor and accord thvir sanction to the construction 
of the road and to the bridging of the river near the village of Nerur. 


The Chandrodayd (118) of the 81st March regrets that the local fund 

| committee of Dhd4rwdr does not perform its work in a 

Suggests the repair of satisfuctory manner, and requests the attention of the 
certain roads in the Dharwéar “See ; ; 

District. authorities concerned to the necessity of undertaking 

a thorough repair of the roads from Dhdrwd4r to Amin- 

bh4vi and Kavdlgiri, At present these roads are very narrow, and therefore do 

not allow of the passage of horses and carriages. It is most inconvenient for 

the passengers to pass by these roads during the rainy season. 


A correspondent of the Akhbdre Soddgar (78) of the 7th April observes 

that midway on the road from Kapadvanj to Ddékor 

Recommends the erection js situated the village of Ldédvel, and a great deal of 

a ro, renege > 9 vi goods and passenger traffic is carried on by this road. 

aaa v8") The passengers halt at Ld4dvel in the day to take their 

meals and in the evening to pass the night, as the 

road beyond it is not safe for a night journey, There is however no shelter 

for travellers, who are therefore put to great ingonvenience. The local fund 

committee onght therefore to erect 9 small dharmashdla at this spot for the 
convenience of the public. | 


The Kalpataru (3}) of the ist April is very much dissatisfied with the 
order of the Post Master General directing that the 
Disapproves of the order number of newspapers circulated among the editors 
. the Post Master General of newspapers themselves shall not exceed one-fourth 
limiting the namber of news- . ° 
papers exchanged smong Of the total number of the circulation of such papers. 
editors, Since the order of Government exempting from postage 
charges newspapers exchanged by editors among 
themselves, the intereourse between the several organs of the yernacular press 
had greatly increased, and the order of the Post Master General above referred 
to 1s aleslabed to again straiten the relations which had so much deyeloped. 
Since all the yernacylar papers cannot aspire to employ special correspondents 
for the purpose of communicating to them the news in the different parts of the 
country, and as newspapers are the main source from which the stoek of an 
editor’s information can be supplemented, it is the duty of Government to afford 
all possible facilities for the development of such intercommunication. A 
careful perysal of the resolution of Government redycing the postage on news- 
papers convinces one of their unmistakeable intention of encouraging the 
vernacular papers of the lower class. It is therefore not meet that Government 
should now discoyrage the vernacular press by the display of an ungenerous and 
a narrow-sighted policy for the sake of a trifling gain, [The Chhdva (19) of 
the 1st February expresses similar sentiments. | 


A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 3rd April observes 
that though the passenger train for Bombay leaves 
Sa slosing of 28, Surat railway station at 9-45 p.m. and the mail 
the post pg sana . train leaves at 1 4.M., yet the post is closed at the 
ae Reh Rie latter station at 7-30 p.m. This early closing of the 
post puts the traders and others to great inconvenience. The registered 
packets received from the post offices in the surrounding country are also 
sometimes delayed. The contents of the postal boxes in different parts of the 
towns are removed to the head office so early as 4-30 P.m., and the post offices 
in the surrounding villages have been instructed to close and despatch the 
post one hour earlier than the time hitherto observed. It is to be hoped that 
the postal authorities will issue the necessary instructions in order to remove 
the*inconvenience complained of, 
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~The Nydyd Sindhu (44) of 2nd April requests the attention of Government 

"Sa eee st and the — rock ere to hove hearse ys of 

em sanctioning additional establishment for the post offices 

i “edditinal ciatihiment Kon tuat are to be entrusted with the business ‘of savings 

with post office savings Danks from Ist May 1883. It is acknowledged on all 

banks. hands that the servants of the Postal Department have 

| already more than enough to do, and to burden them 

with this additional responsibility without assistance and without increased 
remuneration would be a policy of killing the goose that laid golden eggs. 

The Prabhdkar (48) of the 4th April invites the attention of the authori- 

ae ties concerned to the accidents occasionally occurring 

ee a to the life of passengers by tram-cars in the city of 

ne cacs te tram.cars. Bombay. Thousands of persons daily pass by these 
gers by CAE. ; ba. 

cars, and there is generally a great probability of 

accidents on account of passengers getting into and out of the cars while they 

are in motion. There is a contrivance called the brake, by which the cars are 

stopped, and if this brake is not drawn tight the car continues to be in motion. 

It also sometimes happens that furious and untrained horses are yoked to the 

cars and new and unskilled drivers are employed. These matters deserve the 

careful attention of the jury when enquiring into accidents in this connection. 


The police constables do not interfere in matters relating to the Tramway 


Company. They refer all complaints to their superiors and allow the tram- 
car on account of which an accident occurs to pass unnoticed. In cases in 
which the officers of the Tramway Company order the police to apprehend any 
person on account of his having infringed the provisions of the Tramway Act 
they promptly obey the orders. This state of things serves to make it im- 

ossible for accidents in connection with tramways to be thoroughly inquired 
into and brought to light, and calls for the earnest consideration of Government. 
There have been two fatal accidents ina month. One Mérwddi and one Hindu 
are said to have died from the effects of bruises caused by a fall from tram- 
cars, and their fellow-passengers bear testimony to the fact that the drivers did 
not stop the cars though asked to do so three or four times, and that the 

assengers having alighted while the car was in motion fell down and died. 


The Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 2nd April makes similar remarks. } 


The Satya Mitra (107) of the 1st April observes that the detective branch 
of the Bombay police does not seem to be quite 
efficient because it has not of late been able to detect 
several robberies and thefts. The Mitrd regrets that 
the Native policemen should be prohibited by their superior officers from ap- 
prehending Huropean offenders even when the offences are committed under 
their nose. The Native policemen are required in such cases to report the 
matter to their immediate superiors, who alone can apprehend the offenders; 
but before these officers arrive at the scene of the disturbance the offenders 
either commit more mischief or escape. What can be the reason of the Native 
policemen ty | prohibited from apprehending European offenders? The 
Mitrd is sorry that very few Natives are employed among the higher grades 
of the Bombay police service, but does not fail to admit that Sir Frank Souter 
has co wt improved the force. | 


The Chhdva (19) of lst April says that there has heen a case in Bengal 
in which thirteen villagers have been charged with 
Comments on the conduct having committed assault on the person ofa Scien 
of the police in a case decided Lilie h : Sai | Md hog 
in Bengal. while he was going a-hunting. ut can there be any 
truth in such a charge? Ifthe police can promptly 
trace minor offences committed against Europeans but cannot trace even mur- 
ders of Natives committed by Europeans, are there not sufficient grounds to 
form an opinion regarding their impartiality ? Is it possible that Natives, who 
are afraid of Native police officers, can make hold to lay hands on a European? 
Nothing could have led the policemen to secure the conviction of the so- 
called offenders but a mean desire to subserve to the wishes of Kuropeans. 


A. few remarks on the 
Bombay police. 
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' . “he Indian Spectator (1) of the 1st April remarks:—The new budget is 
| not of a sensational character. It is a sober state- 
Says that surpluses, how- ment of accounts, cautiously prepared, so as to show 
Or ee tchiehio te Sap 519 the true state of the finances of the country. A 
vealils ob the peste, modest surplus of half a million is estimated, which 
may perhaps swell to a million, barring the dreaded 
contingency of famine, which is always such a great stumbling-block in the 
path of every Indian Finance Minister. Now, while we admit that it is a good 
thing to be told that there will be a surplus, it strikes us whether surpluses in 
general, be they a million or five millions, are a true index of the prosperit 
of the people at ri in India as she is at present situated. The empire’s 
finances may flourish while the prosperity of the mass of the people may be 
doubtful. It is a fallacy to a certain extent to assert that the people are accu- 
mulating wealth when the financial statements show surpluses. After all, 
surpluses are derived from the income of the country. That income is not 
poured out from heaven or derived by magical means bY the Government of 
the day. It is in reality a portion of the produce raised by the people and of 
the profits, if any, of the foreign trade. Ne ow a good deal of pleasant specula- 
tion is indulged in about the prosperity of the people based on the figures of 
imports and exports. In the same way a pot | deal too much is ake about 
the elasticity of the Indian revenue. We submit that both are moot points. 
Major Baring has made certain observations on these topics -in his latest 
financial statement. But we fear his reasoning is not quite convincing. Far 
be it from us to question his motives. To talk of “ elasticity’? when the wail 
of ‘‘the precariousness of the opium revenue” is given out in no uncertain 
tone, and when it has been for the second time hinted as broadly as possible 
that the salt duty might be raised in a year of emergency,—when two such im- 
portant sources of revenue are liable to fluctuations, it is idle to talk of 
“elasticity.” As to surpluses, the question is, do they in any way point to 
the accumulation of national wealth? Major Baring has more than once said 
that the country is extremely poor. We should like to see proofs that wealth 
is pouring into the country and is retained by the people. When we see that 
salt, now somewhat cheapened, may be again made dear, when the beggarly 
population of the country, something like 40 millions, has to go half starved 
every day of the year, when education of the most elementary sort is unknown 
to 98 per cent. of the population, when a sixth of the net revenue is obtained 
from a foreign country, when the system of administration by foreign agency 
drains at the least 20 millions sterling of the country’s produce in divers forms, 
is it not a mockery to talk of surpluses, however large? England, with a 
population of 34 krors, takes from her people about 83 per cent. of the national 
income, and that income daily increases in bulk. There is no precariousness 
of revenue there in important items. Again, the case of the education of the 
masses is entirely different, ‘There nearly 80 per cent. of the population or 
more receive some kind of instruction. In a country like ours there can be 
nothing like national wealth to speak of. There can be no accumulation of 
capital. Whatever there is of accumulation is carried abroad year after year 
without hope of return. Famines tax the utmost financial resources of the 
empire. In short, the material prosperity of the people at large is at a very 
low ebb. Nearly 70 millions sterling (of which 6} come from a foreign 
people) are derived from the country having 200 million souls and boasting of 


& miserable income of 400 millions sterling per annum at the utmost! To | 


speak exultingly under such circumstances of surpluses is a cruel mockery. 
For true surpluses, which are a material index of the wealth of the people, we 
must go to the United Kingdom and the United States. From this point 
Indian budgets are delusive, however large the surpluses they may show from 
year to year. 


In noticing the financial statement for 1883-84, the Shivdji (59) of the 30th 
ia aye oe March alludes to the annual heavy loss of 32 krors 
- Gia) etatemont for 1889.84, 8U‘fered by India on account of unfavourable rates 

of exchange, and regrets that due measures should 
not have been adopted to prevent its recurrence in future. The cause of this 
loss, observes the Shivdji, might be removed by making all items of expenditure 
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ie ii Hagiasid, it the eurtent coin of Tndid, itis rupee, anid not in pounds 
as lids hithértd beén done. The exorbitant salaries paid to Buropean officials 
may also be reduced; as the circumstances which led to their being fixed at 
the high figures at which they stand exist no longer. Major Baring deserves 
the thanks of the mere d for devising a new system of keeping the State 
accounts so as to make the financial statement easy to understand. The Shivdji 
condémis thé establishment of post office savings banks on the ground that the 
sums therein invested représént so much capital of the country taken out of the 


hands of the péople. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 2nd April criticizes at sonie length the 
Cinniciaiiitl ok: dais elas remarks of General Wilson on thé budget estiniates 
budget estimates for 188334 Of military expenditure for 1883-84, and observes 
that it is very doubtful whether any appreciable good 
has resulted from the disbandment of certain regiments as remarked by the 
General. General Wilson has also remarked that a considerable saving would 
have been effected in the expenditure for the year had it not been fur the 
serious damage suffered by the stores in the Kirkee Factory: It isalso stated that 
the damage has been going on for a nuniber of years, but that it has only been 
recently brought to light. How was it, askstne Indu, that this damage was 
connived at so long? There are officers paid handsomely for supervising the 
factory, and why should they not be held responsible for the damiage caused 
through their negligence? The extent of damage has not been stated, nor the 
measures which have been taken in the matter, Have not the people, from 
whose pockets the moné¢y thus wasted originally came, a right to call for an 
explanation of this negligence? General Wilson has niade an attempt to soothe 
the susceptibilities of Natives by remarking that the reductions in the army 
have affected Europeans and Natives alike. But the loss of employment 
could not have been felt as a hardship by the Europeans so much as by the 
Natives. The former must certainly have been provided for in other depart- 
ments, as a Huropean of ordinary abilities and education is believed to be fairly 
competent to manage any department in India; General Wilson further 
alludes to the permanent arrangements made for the supply of the means of 
transport as a safeguard against contingencies such as the Afghan War, which 
exposed the various shortcomings of the Transport Department. The necessit 
however for keeping up such a permanent expenditure is not apparent to the 
Inda. The loyalty of the Native States in India is now quite out of the 
question, while there does not appear to be any powerful rival on the frontier. 
Such transport arrangements therefore can only be of use on occasions like the 
Afghan War and the Egyptian Expedition. But these partake of the nature 
of Imperial wars and were undertaken more in the.interests of England than 
those of India. These and such other items contribute to swell the military 
expenditure of the Indian Government without yielding anything in return. 
Moreover this department has served to be the greatest drain on the wealth of 
this country, inasmuch as vast sums of money are carried to England in the 
shape of military pensions. Itis in vain to hope that the evils arising from 
such sources will be speedily removed, but it is nevertheless the duty ofa 
generous Viceroy like Lord Ripon to leave no stone unturned to minimise them. 


The Kesari (33) of the 3rd April, referring to the remarks of Major 
= Baring on the subject of the advantages that have 
Suggests the abolition of resulted from the abolition of import duties on cotton 
all export duties and the re- é . b celts 
storation of import duties. | Plecegoods, observes that it may perhaps be maintain- 
ed without fear of contradiction that the removal of the 
import duties has not prejudicially affected the interests of the existing cotton 
mills in India. But it is quite plain that it has come in the way of starting 
new mills. Every such mill requires at the outset the patronage of Government 
and the people, and in its absence it is impossible that the wares turned out by 
it can successfully compete with foreign goods. The abolition of import duties 
will therefore serve as a deterrent to capitalists who may be willing to embark 
their capital in this line. It is said that the Indian mills cannot produce yarn 
beyond a certain degree of fineness, but every attempt at improving upon the 
resent stage has been retarded by the abolition of the import duties. There 
is apother point worth considering in connection with the improvement of the 
financial condition of India. Under the present circumstances it is not very 
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favourable rates of exchange on the money that she has to send to England on 
account of the salaries and allowances of English officers. There is only one 
remedy for the removal of this evil, and that is to keep up a ratio between 
imports and exports, such that the exports should exceed the imports by the 
amount that is necessary to be paid to England in cash. To compass this end 
it is essential that all export duties should be abolished and a duty levied on all 
foreign goods imported intu India. } 


The Poona Vaibhav (47) of the 1st April discusses at considerable length the 
‘assess dt teditales question of the necessity for the abolition of all export 
of all dutieson Indian exports, Uties. It is generally observable that all conquered 
countries are in a disadvantageous position in relation 

to the country of the conquerors, Of all the foreign nations that at different 
times swayed the destinies of the people of India the English only, being far in 
advance of them in mercantile affairs, have been instrumental in retarding 
the progress of their trade. The wealth of a country does not suffer much if 
the foreigners ruling it make the conquered country their abode. India has 
no room for complaint that her wealth was drained by the Mahomedan 
conquerors, though there may be other scores on which their rule was unpopular. 
The Mussalmans after conquering this country made it their abode till even 
after their fall, and whatever riches they extorted from the people were after 
being enjoyed by them left in this country. Moreover they uot only did not mar 
the prospects of the trade of this country, but offered encouragement to some 
indigenous manufactures. On the other hand the English rule has been 
directly instrumental in bringing about a supersession of indigenous industry 
and manufactures by foreign skill and improved machinery. England isa purely 
commercial country and her prosperity cannot be nae except at the sacrifice 
of the interests of some other countries. Where are the cotton and other wares 
that were once the pride of India? They have been superseded by the foreign 
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goods inasmuch as they could not successfully compete with superior intelli-. 


gence and economy of labour, and because Natives have no voice to dictate the 
use of indigenous products nor the power to impose higher duties on imported 
articles. But this is not all, The duties on imports have been abolished and 
this has served as an additional stimulys to foreign trade, and the people have 
been tempted to buy the cheaper articles of the foreign market. There has 
thus been a general depression of trade. The class of people carrying on in- 
dependent avocations is becoming extinct day by day, and the whole of the 
country being enervated to the last degree has been reduced to a state of utter 
dependence on foreigners, It is thus clear that this present state of helplessness 
has been brought on by the circumstance of our rulers being foreigners, and it 
behoves the English to direct their attention to the good ot this country, whom 
they have squeezed to the last drop for the purpose of enriching themselves, 
but who having stood the trial with exemplary patience has never exhibited 
the least signs of dissatisfaction. It is not however all that can be capable of 
such liberal views. No sooner did Lord Ripon proclaim the poliey of encouraging 
Native industry and indigenous manufactures than an outcry was raised in 
England against it. No sooner did the fact that convict labour was utilized in 
turning out cotton wares in Indian jails reach the ears of the Manchester 
merchants than they at once set about the task of raising an agitation against 


it and were not satisfied until the system was abolished. The only way of 


accomplishing the object which the noble Viceroy has in view, viz., the develop- 
ment of the internal resources of India, is to remove all export duties on Indian 
produce, and it is to be hoped that this question will have all the consideration 


It deserves, 


Local Self-government, 


The Dnydn Prakash (8) of the 5th April does not approve of the additional 

| rule issued by Goyernmentto meet the cases of disputed 

Does not approve of the elections. The Collector of the district, who under 
rule issued by Government to this rule is empowered to hear appeals in such cases, is 


regulate cases of disputed . 


colons, ex-officio president of allthe municipalities in his dis- 


trict, and to inyest him with the power to hear avveals 
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‘n cases decided by him in his capacity of president, nay to make his decision 
anal, s incompatible with all rules of propriety. Though it cannot be said 
that such decisions will as a rule be unjust, still it goes without saying that 
there is reason to apprehend injustice in cases in which an officer passing an 
order in his original jurisdiction is invested with appellate authority. 


The Chhdva (19) of the 1st April is thoroughly dissatisfied with the nomi- 
nations of Government to the vacant seats on the 
Is not satisfied with the city municipal board of Dhdrwér. All the nomi- 
Government rey seer o¢ ated: members with one single exception are old 
ja *" members. Notwithstanding the rule that municipal 
commissioners should not hold their office for more 
than three years, why is it that the same members are elected for every 
successive term? There has not been a single instance in which the services 
of these commissioners have. been important or valuable; on the contrary there 
have been cases in which these members have been instrumental in causing 
injury to the interests of the “pa. gm Do the Government intend to fleece the 
ryots? The nomination of these members can only be justified on the presup- 
osition of such an intention. But then there is no reason why Government 
should think of plundering the ryots or of misappropriating the public money. 
The only argument in favour of such nominations is that Government require 
such members as will always say “aye” to any proposals initiated by them. 
The Chhdéva then proceeds to quote specific instances in which these nominees 
have sided with Government against the people, and after suggesting the nomi- 
nation of members of independent spirit and fresh energy, exhorts the people 
of Dhérwar to enter a most emphatic protest against the nominations made on 
behalf of Government. 


The Gujardt Miird (72) of the 1st April reviews the results of the elections 
that were held at Poona, Ahmedabad, Surat, Nariad 
Reviews the results of the and Viramgdm, and expresses great satisfaction at the 
elections for certain city ._.. qd i. a th ‘bili ; 
municipalities. Justice done by the people to the responsibility impos- 
ed onthem. The elected members have on the whole 
been unexceptionable, and the people of these towns and cities deserve great credit 
for the choice they have made. Theconduct of Mr. Best in having supported 
the election of his subordinates deserves commendation, and it is said that 
Mr. Giles also evinced a considerable amount of interest in the matter. Mr. 
Chatfield should see that the cause of the members of his Department is promoted. 


The Gujardt Mitra (72) of the Ist April is informed that an attempt is being 


lia made in certain quarters to secure the cancellation 
Wy oe ‘will not mind the OF the elections of certain members of the Educational 
complaints made against the Department as commissioners for the city municipality 
election of certain members of Surat. Some persons are jealous of the preferment 
of that Department as mem- - shown to these gentlemen and want to avenge their 
a zoe city municipality own supersession by making false representations to 
Messrs., Giles and Chatfield and thus to have their 
rivals transferred to other places. There is no reason to suppose that the Edu- 
cational authorities will lend their ear to such complaints. On the contra 
there is every reason to be confident that they appreciate the value of the services 
of such men to the municipality. The Mitrd then details the disadvantages 
under which these gentlemen achieved success, and expresses a hope that their 
mean rivals will be defeated in their attempts. 


Legislation.—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bull. 


The Chhdva (19) of the 1st April refers to the argument brought 
forward by certain opponents of the Native Magis- 

aye that itis ingratitude trates’ Jurisdiction Bill that the British have con- 
for the —, ah 7 quered India by the force of arms. Though nobody 
po Piet ~oRy ™ —* gan advise the natives of India to make amends for the 
state of humiliation to which they have been subjected 

by being conquered by taking up arms against the British and thus driving 
them out of India, still a refutation of the argument above referred to will not 
be out of place. This flight of locusts (the British) first landed in this country 
as fdr back as 1600 4. Dp, At that time they were not the owners in India of 


thing more than a broken glass and a pair of spoons and forks. They beg- 

of the ap capers Delhi to allow: ioe aoe Poor Emperor! if he Mei 
seen through the crafty intent of these he would never have acceded to 
their request. These traders, as they called themselves, then began to devise, with 
a wonderful cunning, schemes for drawing into their meshes the various royal 
families. ‘They asked for permission to possess a few weapons, and: gradually 
gaining power they commenced in 1744 the policy of creating dissatisfaction 
among rival families. If they had courage, why should they not have acquired 
territories oy gating pitched battles instead of resorting to such sly and under- 
hand shifts it not been for the Native soldiers, could the English have 
stood the fearful siege of Trichinopoli? If the former had not given the latter 
the rice and remained content with the water in whic!: it was boiled, where would 
the English have been ? The present generations are suffering for the kind treat- 
ment their ancestors accorded to the En glish. 


The Shubh Suchak (60) of the 30th March observes that race pride is the 
uliar attribute of an Englishman. However high 

| ni alg ee ogy ling is Official position, an Englishman will not* be back- 
of race pride. . ward to assist his fellow-countryman, and this even 
without regard to self-respect and at the sacrifice of 


justice and even of personal pecuniary interests. Huropean soldiers have many 


a time been guilty of committing wilful murders of Natives and have been allowed 
to escape with light punishment. Europeans do not fear to commit even the 
most wicked offences because they are conscious tht theirs is the ruling race, 
and as race pride is the peculiarity of Europeans they are confident that the 
offences with which they are charged will never be proved against them, and if 
at all they are proved they are sure to be let off very easily. Or there is again 
the convenient alternative of affecting madness. As the doctors appointed to 
declare the condition of the offender’s mind are Europeans, they will not as a 
matter of course run counter to the general tendency to acquit the accused. 
These and such other causes have served to make Europeans assume an over- 
bearing attitude towards Natives. It was this feeling of race pride that actuated 
the Viceroy when he directed the adoption of spacial measures for the elucation 
of Eurasian ch ldren, and it is also the same feeling that is at the bottom of the 


agitation that has been raised against the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction 
Bill. 


The Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 2nd April observes that when the Gov- 
Pointe cut the mistake of cr zmont of India have ia connection with certain 
Europeans other than Eng- special laws included Frenchmen, Germans, Italians 
lishmen being made to join and other Europeans and Americans among English- 
in the agitation against the men, it is no wonder that the Englishmen of Bengal 
ny el ee Jurisdic- who have opposed the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction 
ae | Bill should have enlisted the sympathies of all Euro- 
peans and Americans for the performance of the work undertaken by them. But 
these Englishmen and English authorities do not appear to see the mistake they 
have committed in this matter. The natives of India are not bound to pay 
to other Europeans the respect which they pay to Englishmen. Again the 
foreigners who are allowed superior privileges in India are not generally well 
disposed towards England and her people; they do not allow Englishmen the 
same commercial freedom which they enjoy in this country, nor do they permit 
Englishmen to occupy lucrative and high political offices under their Govern- 
ments—nay, they are actuated by feelings of jealousy against England in political 
matters. Under such circumstances Englishmen ought to entertain the best of 
regards for the natives of India and should not estrange themselves from them 
for the sake of the foreigners. Englishmen consider Natives inferior to for- 
eigners; but this they ought not to do, as they and Natives are the subjects 
of the same sovereign, and they should take care that the foreigners get no 
undue advantage over Natives. / 


The Kaiser-i-Hind (97) of the Ist April gives ten more instances that 

: occurred in 1870, in which the accused European 

Says that the Europeans British subjects were either shown undue consideration 
ret Eterna avenge or were declared not guilty of the serious crimes 
“Magistrates ana furtes pes” perpetrated by them by the juries composed of their 
| | own countrymen. These instances are quoted to 
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support the contention of the Kaiser that since the European Judges and juries 
have been guilty of undue partiality to their countrymen eg Aa have 
forfeited the privilege of being tried by European Magistrates, Judges and 
juries. | | 
The Bombay Punch (81) of the 7th April, in an article headed “ Pride goeth 
before Destruction,” observes thatfor along time it 
Says that the cry raised has been widely rumoured about that the Russians are 
U sive Mecitcete Jeriadic. advancing on India. They are adopting various means 
tion Bill is inauspicious. for the accomplishment of their object. ‘ Coming 
events cast their shadows before,” says the proverb. 
Is not the present attitude of Europeans and their disaffection towards Govern- 
ment paving the way for the advance of the Russians? What great calamity is 
the foresighted Lord Ripon going to bring upon Europeans that they should have 
brought their name and community into disgrace by their inconsiderate opposi- 
tion to Mr. Ilbert’s Bill? Their action is very inauspicious, for the hearts of our 
enemies are thereby gladdened. If Russia would otherwise succeed in her 
object twenty years hence, this disaffection would assist her to gain it in half that 
time. [The Kdside Mumbai (98) of the 6th April condemns the cry raised by 
Europeans against Mr. Ilbert’s Bill, and advises them to carefully consider the 
views set forth by Mr. Hume and Sir Arthur Hobbhouse in favour of the Bill. 
The Dnydn Vardhak (89) for the month of April, the Vidnydn Vilds (115) for 
the same month, the Suryodaydé (63) of the 2nd April, the Shivaji (59) of the 
30th March and many other Mardthi papers express similar views. The 
Mufarrehul Kulub (126) of the 1st April also condemns the conduct of those 
who have opposed the Bill and advises ‘tovernment to pass the Bill in spite of all 
opposition. The Bombay Samdchér (82) and the Juéme Jamshed (95) of the 3rd 
April, the Samsher Bahddur (106) of the 30th March and the Ahmedabad 
Samdchar (77) of the 4th April advise the people of India to adopt memorials in 


iodia)” the Bill with a view to strengthen the hands of the Government of 
India. 


* 


The Bengal Rent Bill. 


In an article headed “* Land Assessments in India,” the Native Opinion (10) 
of the lst April dwells on the benefits hkely to result 
Recommends the adoption from the Bengal Tenancy Bill, and observes :—Gov- 
th plore Bae pod —— ernment by this measure try to give a sort of perma~ 
dency. nent settlement to the actual cultivators of the soil, 
and in our opinion they have hit upon the only practi- 
cable remedy for the amelioration of the condition of our peasants. All the 
speeches in the Council made on behalf of this Bill unmistakeably show the sin- 
cerity of conviction as to the benefit of this extension. We have repeatedly sug- 
gested the permanent settlement as the only cure for what may properly be 
called the national disease of India, and we are glad to see that the cure 1s about 
to be applied at least in Bengal. What with permanent settlement granted to 
the zaminddrs and the permanent settlement about to be conceded to the ryots, 
we have no doubt that Bengal will run faster than it has done in the path of 
prosperity and happiness. This disease is not local. It permeates the whole 
body of the country. We have our own share of it on this side of India and we 
would heartily invite Government to apply the remedy here also. If but the 
thousand and one projects worked and unworked for bettering the condition of 
the Deccan ryot be thrown aside as false remedies and this cure of permanent 
settlement be applied in their place, we have no. doubt that our ryots will 
prosper, and that Government will also be rid of what potentially is likely 
to develop into a serious danger to the peace of the empire. The present 
condition of Ireland and the causes of its growth have, more than anything else, 
thrust this question, at least as it respects Bengal, upon the attention of the 
Government of India, and we hope that the same circumstance will direct the 
attention of Lord Ripon and his enlightened Government to a similar misery 
and difficulty in the Deccan. What we have seen and heard of the Rent Bill of 
Bengal gives us a hope that our wishes will be granted and the Deccan pea- 
santry will eventually be blessed with a permanent settlement. 


* 


0) of the 30th March, referring to the rules recently 
i ¥ published by Government on the subject of securing 
certain means of the widest circulation of legislative measures, suggests 
widest ciroula- that copies of new Bills, d&c., should be sent to 
important social and political bodies and associations. 
’ It is also advisable to ask pleaders in the mofussil to 
form themselves into associations under the presidency of the several District 
Judges, and such associations should be invited to give their opinion on the 
legislative measures of Government subject to such rules as the Governor in 
Council may lay down. The writer also suggests that public libraries should be 
supplied with copies of new Bills. 


sures. 


Education. 


Referring to the appointment of Mr. W4man Abdji Modak as Principal of 

the High School at Bombay, the Dnydn Prakdsh (8) 

Approves of the appoint- of the 5th April says:—This is undoubtedly one of 
— - eg 1c «sare 5 se the very few good acts done by the Government of 
Sho.  . Sir James Fergusson during the last three years of 
its existence. We believe we are stating the fact 

when we say that we owe the appointment under notice to the influence 
of the Honourable Mr. J. B. Peile, G.S.I, the junior member of Government in 
the Bombay Executive Council. It is well known that Mr. Peile was formerly 
the Director of Public Instruction in Bombay and was the first to signalize his 
administration of the Educational Department by bestowing upon able and 
worthy Native gentlemen the higher appointments in that Department, which 
up to that time used to be reserved for Kuropean gentlemen. Like the Elphin- 
stone High School, the Poona High School and several other leading High Schools 
used to have European Head Masters, and before the accession of Mr. Peile to the 
Directorship of Public Instruction it used to be an article of creed with the Depart- 
mvnt that the Head Mast-rs of these High Schools should invariably be Euro- 
peans, and that the efficiency of the said schools would inevitably suffer by the 
substitution of Native for European Head Masters. Mr. Peile practically proved 
by his liberal policy that these fears were utterly groundless, and that they were 
attributable to the self-complacency of a class of people whose vanity was thereby 
gratified and who were reluctant to admit that anybody besides themselves could 
maintain the efficieney of these public schools intact. The experience of the last 
twelve years has conclusively proved that Mr. Peile was fully justified in inaugu- 
rating the liberal policy he did during his administration of the Educational Depart - 
ment. And we confidently predict that the Elphinstone High School in Bombay, 
which has been for the first time entrusted to the sole care of Native manage- 
ment, will in no way suffer by any loss of its former prestige and efficiency. 
Mr. Modak is one of the most successful Native Head Masters in this Presi- 
dency, and moreover he is by no means a stranger to the particular institution 
over which he has now been called to preside; for it will be remembered that 
half a dozen years ago he acted for some months as Vice-Principal of that 
institution, and what is more to the purpose, during that. time he gave every 
satisfaction to his superiors. Under these circumstances we cannot but con- 
gratulate the Government of Sir James Fergusson upon the happy selection they 
have made in this particular instance, whereby an excellent opportunity has 
been afforded to a representative Native officer of the Educational Department 
to disprove the accuracy and truth of the oft-repeated assertion that under 
Native management an institution like the Elphinstone High School will not 
prosper. [The Native Opinion (10), the Rast Goftdér (105) and the Yajdin Purast 
(11 7) of the 1st April and the Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 2nd express similar 


sentiments. | 


The Bombay Chronicle (71) of the Ist April observes that the confirmation 

of Mr. Wdman <Abd4ji Modak as Principal of the 

Disa wore of the appoint- Hlphinstone High School is a great mistake. There 
ment of pee emateed fr. is no doubt about the great intelligence and acquire- 
—- roe T 5" ments of Mr. Modak. But the main object of this 
: school is to give the best English education possible 

to some eight hundred Native boys, and that object cannot be so well attained 


as is desirable in the interests of the pupils by any other race of teachers than 
those brought. up in England and trained under thoroughly competent English 
teachers according to the most approved system of the day. The popularity of 
the Elphinstone High School is already on the decline, and is sure to suffer still 
more by the a of Mr. Modak. The mistake ought therefore to be 
speedily rectified. [The Jdme Jamshed (95) of the 2nd and 8rd April expresses 
similar sentiments. | 


Municipalities. 


The Jdme Jamshed (95) of the 4th April disapproves of the expenditure of 

Rs. 900 sanctioned by the Bombay Municipal Corpo- 

Recommends that public ration for laying out a public garden on the Mahé- 

garden should be laid out jakshmi flats, and recommends that -the Rotten 
on the site of the Rotten Row R | a aad q 

in Bombay. tow on the Esplanade be removed and a garden 

made in its place. The Row is used by a very few 

riders, and is simply an eyesore in an airy and quiet place, which may be well 

utilized for the purposes of a public garden. 


The Suryd Prakdsh (76) of the 31st March, in referring to the scheme 

) for the establishment of a pawnbroker’s bank now 

Bw vier’ he ol under the consideration of the Bombay Municipality, 
wa oi observes that it would prove beneficial to the poor if 
carried out. As an experimental measure money may 

be advanced to the poor in the beginning on the security of another person. 
The poor now stand in need of money to engage in trade, and if the munici- 
pality renders them assistance in this respect the measure will do considerable 
good to the country. If the poor are busy and occupied in some trade, they 


will not find it difficult to pay municipal taxes, as is the case at present. 


The Hitechchhu (73) of Ahmedabad of the 5th April says that since the in- 
troduction of the City Survey Department in Ahmed- 
An advice to the Ahmed- abad, Government take as their due half of the income 
abad Municipality regard- derived from the sale of land in the city. The other half 
ae the appropriation by is given to the local municipality. This arrangement 
vernment of half the in- : . : 
come derived from the sale of must have been devised mainly with the view of 
land in the city. placing the Government in a position to realize the 
expenses incurred by them in connection with the city 
survey. The major portion of the expenditure has already been recovered by 
Government. The municipality ought now to ascertain whether the half share 
appropriated by Governments in satisfaction of the expenses incurred or whether 
it is in virtue of their proprietary right in the land. ‘The Hitechchhu thinks that 
it is the former, but if this right is to be exercised in perpetuity it is very unjust. 
If Government have this privilege, the municipality ought to take proper steps 
to put a stop to its enjoyment. If Government has proprietary right in the 
land, this right is transferred to the municipality by reason of the transfer of 
the land to the municipality at the time of its creation. If the officers of the 
Survey Department have registered such land in the name.of Government, it is 
their mistake, which ought not to be allowed to remain uncorrected. The land 
belonged to the panchdyat from the time of the ancient kings who ruled the city. 
The municipality should therefore point out to Government the injustice of their 
action in this matter, and appropriate for its own use the revenue derived from 
sales of land. If Government persist in maintaining this position, half the share 
should be given to them from the sale of land on public roads only. It isto be 
hoped that the municipality will duly fight out the question. It will thereby 
render valuable service to the people, who are heavily burdened with municipal 
taxation. 


A correspondent of the Akhbdre Soddgar (78) of the 7th April complains 

_, . that the brick and earthen pot kilns in the town of 

- Baccdeead to comets ie Kapadvanj are a source of annoyance and danger to 
potters’ kilns from the town. the people living in their neighbourhood. These people 
: are much annoyed by the smoke which rises from 

them and are afraid of their houses being burnt by the sparks flying from the 
kiln-fires. The municipality ought to compel the potters to remove the kilns 
to an out-of-the-way. place. 
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Native States. | 


The Rdst Goftdr (105) of the 1st April observes that the suspicions enter- 
tained regarding the intention of the young Réo of 
Recommends that the Réo Cutch to represent his claims to the gddi of the State 
of Cutch may not be raised have unfortunately been verified. The Réo has aban- 
pa & goed doned the original plan of visiting the Nilgherries 
eal and has proceeded to Simla with the view of having 
an interview with the Viceroy. This change in the original programme indicates 
a movement in the direction of securing the management of the State to the 
young Raja. The Rdst warns the Local and Imperial Governments not to com- 
mit the indiscretion of conferring great powers on raw youths before they attain 
the age of 21 years. The evil effects of such indiscretion have already become 
apparent in the case of the young Gdekwdér. The Gdekwér is said to be far 
above the average prince in point of education and mental culture, and the mis- 
chief which the bestowal of power has worked in such a youth is an additional 
argument against the policy of entrusting young princes with responsibilities. 
The so-called education of young princes of which so much is generally made 
does not go further than a competency to read and speak English, and does not 
rise higher than the ordinary fourth standard of government schools. When 
they come of age the princes are represented to be educated, sharp, energetic 
and firm, but as soon as they assume the reins of Government the shallowness 
of their misrepresented virtues becomes at once apparent. There is a class 
of intriguers in every State, and notwithstanding the fact that they actually 
retard the education of the ycung princes they take every opportunity of repre- 
senting the princes favourably to the public and to the British authorities with 
the view of paving their way to the throne and of thus serving their private 
ends. Such intriguers are the bane of Native States, and so long as this class 
is not exterminated it would be safe to postpone the installation of young princes 
until after they attain the age of 21 years. 


Referring to the recent affray at Hyderabad, the Indian Spectator (1) of 
_ the Ist April says:—Nawdéb Bushir-ud-Douléh may 
Peays tor & yt be smarting under a sense of injury. He may fancy 
Wy Rae recom "YT he has a grievance because his claims to the sole 
Diwanship of Hyderabad have been overlooked. This 
feeling of injury may have made him reckless, or perhaps by such lawless 
acts he wishes to show that he is powerful and that those to whom the reins of 
government have been entrusted are unable to preserve the public peace. What- 
ever may have been the motives of the Nawab, we earnestly hope that a thorough 
inquiry will be made in this matter; and should it be found that the Naw4b is 
in any way directly or indirectly responsible for the outrage, he should be 
taught a lesson so that he may henceforward remember, and other nobles of 
Hyderabad may learn, that the days are gone by when every nobleman in India 
who could afford to keep a band of ruffians in his service could send it out to do 
reckless battle against offivials engaged in the discharge of their public duties, 
with impunity. If the Nawdb is responsible for this, then we say that he is not 
fitted to occupy the sap of a member of the Council of Regency; for such 
conduct, bad enough in anybody else, is intolerable in a man who has a seat in 
the Council of the State. Many vernacular papers write in the same strain. | 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 1st April is not much pleased with the ap- 
oa : t . i gaa — caper am es the pr ae of 
mo eer Se. Beroas. ough it is gratifying that an officer havin 
FA pager dey ‘zi Shabud- », considerable experience of the Baroda sdministes- 
Baroda. tion has been appointed to the responsible post of 
prime minister, still having regard to the circumstance 
that the greater bulk of the subjects of Baroda profess the Hindu religion it is 
very doubtful whether the selection has been a happy one. The grand scale on 
which religious charities in Baroda have hitherto been organised is already 
known throughout the length and breadth of India, and it cannot be expected 
that a Diwdn of the Mahomedan profession can administer that department with 
efficiency and without wounding the sensibilities of the masses. History shows 
that the Mahomedan conquerers offended most the religious prejudices of the 


people of India, and though this cannot at this day be predicated of Kazi 
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Shabuddin individually, still it cannot be asserted that Hindus can safely confide 
in @ Mahomedan Diwan. If therefore the selection has been made by the 
Gdéekwar himself, it cannot but be considered to be an act of rashness and im- 
prudence. [The Gujardt Mitra (72) of the 1st April is thoroughly satisfied 
with the changes effected in the Baroda administration. The Guardti (91) of 


the lst April is not pleased with the appointment of K4zi Shabuddin. | 


The Hitechchhu (73) of Ahmedabad of the 5th April does not hope for 
Ta _, ay good resulting to the Gdéekwddi subjects from the 
re = hei Sy hess nomination of K4zi Shabuddin as Diwdn of Baroda. 
Died ae thai. K4zi Shabuddin is neither independent nor clever in 
| administrative policy. He is not only not equal to 
Sir T. Madhav Rdo, but he is wanting in foresight and ability to meet intrigues. 
He does not even like independent action. His assistant is of the sametype. It 
is no wonder that the people should feel surprised at his nomination. Baroda 
will now become a place for shows and festivities. The Hitechchhu is pleased only 
with his knowledge of Gujar4ti. {|The Bombay Punch (81) of the 7th April dis- 
approves of the change in the administration of Baroda. The Vurtamdn Sér 
(114) of the 3rd April says that Baroda has nothing to lose by the resignation 
of Sir T. Madhav Rdo. K4zi Shabuddin is an experienced officer, and it is to 
be hoped that he will manage the affairs of the State satisfactorily. But the 
present is not the time for expressing joy at the K4zi’s appointment to the post 
of Diwéan. | 


A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitra (72) of the 1st April, writing from 

Fes a Deshra near Bilimora in the Gdekwar territory, com- 

PP re 0 l gam Baroda lains of the injustice of a tax of Rs. 3 per house 

levied on all oilmen in that village, while there is no 

tax levied on other trades. The writer styles this practice as the relic of the 

late despotic administration, and observes that it is the duty of every prime 
minister to do away with such old vestiges of injustice. 


A correspondent of the same paper, writing from Cambay under date the 20th 
March, states that in Samvat 1929 a suit was going on 
between one Harakhchand Amichand and his wife. In 
the course of this suit about 18 account books of 
Harakhchand were brought forward for examination by certain arbiters. These 
books have been lost and are not traceable. Harakhchand died, leaving 
behind him his two sons Rupchand and Pemchand. The latter have represented 
to the Diwdn and the Political Agent that the loss of these books has caused 
damage to the extent of Rs. 15,000, but no redress has as yet been given. It 
behoves the Diwdn to bear in mind the claims of Rupchand to consideration for 
service in the State. 


A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitra (72) of the 1st April, writing from 

_.  Cambay under date the 27th March, complains that 

_Comments on the admi- thieves have been causing a considerable amount of 
nistration of the new Diwan x. :' . 

of Cambay. disturbance of late. P&drsis have begun to monopolize 

the State service. The Diwdn has initiated the policy 

of dismissing hereditary servants of the State who did service on light emoluments 
and of entertaining the services of highly paid Pdrsis. This policy will naturall 

have the effect of driving away from the State old servants and of substituting 

for them outsiders that will carry the wealth of the State to their own parts of 

the country and thus injure the prospects of its internal trade. The new 

Diwan’s way of doing business is also unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it does not 

facilitate a prompt disposal of all complaints. 


The Samsher Baéhddur (106) of the 30th March quotes the petition to the 
Bombay Government preferred by the Hindus of 

DE ss goat gy ramet ed the Dhordéji against the oppression exercised on them by 
Dhoréji. the Mahomedans of that place, and remarks that it is 
not creditable that the lier should exercise 

unbearable oppression with respect to religion on the Hindu subjects of a Hindu 
Thékor and that Major Nutt and other officers should not listen to them. It 
is to be hoped that the Bombay Government will investigate the matter. Other- 
wise fears are entertained of evil consequences resulting from this state of 


things. 
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4 Saindchdr (8) of the Qnd April Site not like that the Judicial 

| Commissioner of the Berdérs should propose to 
approves of the intend- the months of A ril, May and Juneat Yevatmdl. This 
rs renova of ‘ the Bibeyen place, observes the Samdchdr, i is a small village where 
Yovatmdl for three months, 000 provisions cannot be had even for exorbitant 
prices, and the suitors will be much inconvenienced by 
baie soatinred to go there. The Judicial Commissioner’s court ought to remain 
mt the recognized head-quarters, after the touring season is over. The 
Resident ought to be ‘kétnotialiend to prevent the Judicial Commissioner from 


spending the hot season wherever he likes. 


The Urdu Akhbar (12) of the 10th March observes that several large thefts 

have recently occurred on the railway line in the 

Recommends the employ- Berdrs, and it is believed that they were committed by 
ment of detectives in the 

Berér railway police. the gang of Bhdmtyds or professional thieves that 

came to Akola from Poona and lately went on to 

Bhusdval. This gang was not detected until it reached the last-named place. 


The Berar railway police ought to have a detective branch to trace such parties. 


The Urdu Akhbér (12) of the 10th March complains that the road which 
Oe SS from Shevgaon to Tunki by the side of Bavan- 
bed state of certain roads. | Vir has fallen into disrepair in several places, and 
great inconvenience is thereby caused to carts passing 

by that road. ._ The authorities concerned ought to repair this road at once. 


RAOJI B. PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
14th April 18838. | 
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Part I,—Politics and the Public Administration— eit 
-A’bkéri: Complaint regarding the heavy burden of = ontoddy. ... 10 
“Accidents fo passengers by tram-cars: Calls the aftention of Govern- 

ment to— sa6 20 Pry ove ove 14 
iad the injus f rder of the Mémlatdér of I | 
garding the injustice of an order of the atdér of Igatpuri 
directing certain Mhars of Tinlakdi to remove their houses 


from their present site... a0 os 990 11 
Regarding the improper conduct of certain missionaries in the 
village of K&gwad in the district of Belgaum sai “ane 12 
Cultivation of exotic cotton: Remarks in connection with the — in the 
Dhérwér District ... ss3 ise soe se oD 
Forest Act : Disapproval of the rigorous working of the—in the Thdna 
District... re son Ty oes so 9 
Forest policy of Government : Criticism on the— o00 see 6 
General sdimnleteative policy of Government : Comments on the— __e,. 3 
Grazing lands: Approval of the resolution of the Government of India 
on the subject of providing — for famine contingencies 4 


Hunting excursions of European soldiers : Disapproval of the rules issued 


by the Commander-in-Chief of India for regulating the— | ose 11 
Import “ae | on Indian silverware: Expression of regret at the refusal 
of England to repeal the English— see ose box o 


Land assessment: Prayer to Government to grant a remission of — in 
view of the havoc committed by locusts in different parts of the 


Deccan.. i wed ose oe8 0% g00 9 
License Tax at Broach: Complaint regarding the assessment and collec- 

tion of the— eee 000 ove cee o9e 10 
Loyalty of the people of India : Sense of — makes them submit quietly 

to whatever is done by their rulers ee ae cee ove 3 


Native States : Comments on Sir Lepel Griffin’s speech at Indore regard- 
ing the administration of— 


The Guardtt ... ‘sa ee see ha 11 
The Yajddn Parast aes vee wes ‘ie 11 

Police : 3 
A few remarks on the Bombay sie ‘ni os 14 


‘Comments on the conduct of the —in a case decided in Bengal .. i4 
Postal matters : , : 
Complaint regarding the inconvenience from early closing of the 


, post at Surat ... ove oo, ae occ 18 
Disapproval of the order of the Post Master General limiting the 
number of newspapers exchanged among editors ... ° e6e 13 
Suggestion regarding the employment of additional establishment 
for the work in connection with post office savings banks eos 14 


Public service : 
Approval:of the remarks made by the Honourable Mr. Peile and 
Mr. Justice West on the occasion of the distribution of prizes 
at the Byculla Schools... se oes A 10 
Recommendation to the people of the Bombay Presidency to accord a 
public reception to the Honourable Mr. Gibbs on his approaching 


departure to England eee one ‘nt oe 10 
Saggeste the transfer of Mr. Jog, City Mémlatdér, from Poona ... 12 
Public Works : 

Recommendation for the construction of a road from the Phonda 
Ghat to Malvan hig sas sad si 13 

Recommendation for the erection of a dharmashdla at Ladvel midway 
between Kapadvanj and Dakor si we 13 

Suggestion regarding the repair of certain roads in the Dharwar 
District iss ida ‘ns mene ae 13 

Panr Il.—The New Budget— 

Budget statement for 1883-84: Remarks on the— rete ia 15 
Export. duties : Recommendation for the abolition of— _... ne 17 

6 Import duties : Suggestion for the abolition of all export duties and the 
,  yestoration of— __.... ‘es pf See i 
Military Budget Estimates for 1883-84 : Comments on the— te ES 


Surpluses in Indian budgets not reliable oan aa ae 15 
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pal ion of hope that the ‘Bauoational 
ti ities in not mind the complaints made against the election 

aoa Si members of that department as members for the— - ss 
mS Diaputo elections: Disapproval of the rule; isswed\ by Government to 


ae regulate cases of— ... 17 
me 0) '- Hleotions' for certain City Municipalities : Review of the results of tho— 18 
a pene Rent Bilt: Recommendation for the adoption: of a remedy like 
SS the — in the Bombay Presidency iz ee ee 20 

i ry Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill : 
Conquest of India : It is ingratitude for the English to say that the 
— was effected by force of arms ée> bi pai 8 
Forfeiture of the privilege of Europeans of being tried by European 
Magistrates and juries __.... ove ssi aoe 19 
ae Inauspiciousness of the ery raised by Enropeans against the — ... 20 
a Mistake of Europeans other than Englishmen being made to join in 
ae ane the agitation against the— ‘ar sve ee 
em Race pride: Europeans are remarkable for their feeling of— dee 19 
os Publicity in legislation: Suggestion of certain measures for securing— 21 
ASE Appointments: Approval of the appointment of Mr. W, A. Modakas 
Be Principal of the Elphinstone High School ... ove ae 
P . Disapproval of ditto. ... ec oe int pec 
hs Part VI.—Mu icupalities— , 
5 Ahmedabad Municipality : Advice to the — regarding the appropriation 
by Government of half the income derived from the sale of land in 
ae:  . the city... kat nes cee ose b0e 22 
ae nr Bombay Munici 
ae | / | Approval of the establishment of a pawnbroker’s bank by the—.. ... 22 
ie , Recommendation to the — for the laying out of a public garden on 
| the site of the Rotton Row... a sel nee 22 
me ) Kapadvanj Municipality: Request to the — to remove the potters’ kilns 
ae | from the town a sis sina ee es 22 
Parr VII.—Native States— 
Baroda : | 
— Complaint against the — administration ... eee oo ae 
i. _  Disapproval of the appointment of K4zi Shabuddin as Diwdn at— 
ae The Hitechchhu _... ny id bee 24. 
ee. The Natwe Opimon ... ‘oes eee see 23 
ee | Cambay :, 3 
Complaint against the — administration rie eee me 24 
Comments on the administration of the new Diwén of— te Te 
ae Cutch: Recommendation that the R&o of — may not be raised to the gddi 
oN until after the age of 21 years ... se rr ac ae 
OV Dhor&ji : Disagreement between the Hindus and Mahomedansof— ... 24 
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“PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY AND BERA'R 
‘For the Week ending 14th April 1893. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


The Saddharm Dip (52) for the Hindu month of Félgun (February-March) 
‘ | : “pete cr 8rd ged in an hee headed “ The 
| ‘the dominion yaity and Strength of the People of India,” observes 
(et nagtish in India has that if the English boast that they have been main- 
pon maintained through the ‘aining-their power in India by the force of arms, 
loyalty of the people. they are much mistaken, inasmuch as their power has 

its support in the loyalty and goodness of the people 
of India. In the present times there can scarcely be found a man who can 
be so credulous as to believe the oft-repeated assurance that the English 
have been ruling India for her good and from disinterested motives, and that 
ghen they see that all the internal discords are set right and that the Natives 
are able to shift for themselves without difficulty, they would quietly return 
to their country. We have now become perfectly alive to the fact that the 
British rulers are swayed by purely selfish motives.- The enormous salaries 


that their officers receive are a sufficient premise to lead even a rustic to a con- 


clusion regarding the mission of the rulers. From the time that this country 
came in contact with these wise and civilized rulers, poverty has been 
making a sure advance, and at the present time people have been nearly re- 
duced to a state of starvation ; and if the administration were carried on on the ” 
game lines it would be difficult to foretell the future of India. Hindus have 
become wise by their intercourse with the English, but of what good is that 
wisdom to them? It is not at all in keeping with their general good nature. 
To go to a foreign country, to devise schemes for making space for putting in 
the thin end of the wedge of one’s policy, to beguile people by sweet promises, 
to adapt oneself to circumstances and to gain one’s object thereby, to create 
jealousy between two parties and to see the fun of their mutual. fight, to eat 
one’s words when necessary, to frighten others under a lion’s skin, and thus by 
hook or crook to fill one’s pockets—these tricks have the Hindus learnt from their 
rulers. But to them they are useless. Hindus are well aware that any attempt 
ou their part in the interests of their native country will interfere with the 
political happiness of the English, and such attitude they consider inconsistent 
with their loyalty. Thus loyalty makes cowards of them all, and with this 
regard the currents of all their plans for the regeneration of their country and 
for securing happiness to themselves turn awry and lose the name of action. 
How wonderful and satisfactory is it then that the Hindus, notwithstanding 
the humiliation and loss to which they have been subjected by their rulers, 
should not have swerved from the path of loyalty ! % 


The A’ry& Dnydn Vardhak (80) for the Hindu month of Faélgun (February- 

; | March) sdys that though the British rdéj has con- 
———— =, bo Barer ferred many benefits on India, the latter is being 
rigs simply ruined. Though full 150 years have not 
elapsed since the success of the British arms at 

Plassey, India has now been reduced to a mere skeleton. This state of India 
is very discreditable to the independent conquering race and is a heart-burning 
sore to the patriot. This enaniey was not ruined under the Mahomedan sway 
though the Mahomedans freely plundered her, because the money extorted from 
the people remained in the country, while the costly British administration 
has brought ruin on her. Several impartial Hnglishmen acknowledge the truth 
of this statement with a rueful heart. But those selfish people who maintain 
that India is rich are guilty of deceit and trickery. In the words of Dr. W. W. 
Hunter, nearly ten krors of the pee of India are eking out their existence 
in a state of semi-starvation, and under such a state of starvation the present 
burden of taxation is unjust, oppressive and unbearable. The annual income 
of a native of India is on an average Rs, 20, while that of an inhabitant of rich 
England is Rs. 300. While the administrative expenditure in England is only 
8: per cent..of the revenue, that in India is 22 per cent. Moreover the home 
charges are a great drain on India’s wealth and have reduced her to a state of 
poverty. In‘1855 the revenue stood at Rs. 29,13,30,000 and the Indian debt 
atRs. 55,53,11,200, while now when the revenue has greatly increased the 
debt stands at 125 krors of rupees. How creditable is this policy! The true 
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reason Of thisstate of things is that “India is subjected toa most unnatural 

»d destructive treatment.” The political expenditure of India is very unjust. 
India has to defray, in addition to the expenses of the military service, a portion 
of the expenditure on British wars. India has to pay for the education of 
gveral Englishmen in their native soil, and the reward she gets is that they 
some out here on handsome salaries while those of Natives are very low. The 
money earned by them is remitted to England. In short, England owes her 

resent greatness to India, which in her turn has been reduced to beggary. 
Ech injustice is unbecoming to England. If England were under the French 
or German yoke, would she have put up with such injustice? Certainly 
not. England’s bravery could not have lain dormant then. England should 
only think of that condition in order to deal justly by India. India asks for 
justice at her hands. She should consider herself very fortunate in having 
acquired India. ‘ India is the brightest jewel in the diadem of England, and 
if she throws off that jewel she will deprive herself of her best wealth.” The 
present sway of the English over this country is owing to the assistance rendered 
to them by the Native Princes and the Native public at the time of the mutiny 
of 1857. England is not a little indebted to India. She should therefore 
attend to the wants and prayers of her dependency. The enormous salaries of 
Governors, Commissioners, Collectors, High Court Judges and other officers 
ought to be curtailed. There are many departments the expenditure of which 
can easily be reduced. Natives can serve very well on low salaries. The salt tax 
and other similar taxes should be done away with. The writer concludes by 
requesting the Government of Lord Ripon to introduce the necessary changes 
in the administration and thereby to save India from ruin. He also exhorts 
Natives to be up and doing. 


The Samsher Baéhddur (106) of the 6th April, in a communicated article 
headed *“ The English should leave India!” observes 
: Commnsata Pont gumiin that if wp British — were to think 
with the cry that the Sritish of leaving this country and returning to England, 
‘oEngland. — oe, ee would be considered en a No 
means would be spared to commemorate their name 
‘in India. But all this is outward show. Their real aim must be to squeeze 
India and enrich England. With a view to annoy the natives of this country 
several Europeans say that India isa burden to England and it would be better to 
lether alone. Others advocate the retention of India on purely benevolent princi- 
ples and express apprehensions that if the English returned to their country India 
will be a scene of civil and internecine war and confusion, and that Russia or Af- 
ghanistan will take the opportunity of making an advance. Others again are of 
opinion that as some time English soldiers will have to-shed their blood ia doing 
this benevolent act, the English should take the earliest opportunity of retiring 
from this country. Europeans holding such different views are to be met with 
both in England and in India. The greatness gnd position of England as 
one of the Great Powers are owing to India. Krors of rupees are drained off 
to England in various shapes every year. ‘Thousands of England’s sons finda 
livelihood in the country. Under these circumstances to say that India is a 
burden and that the British administration of this country is carried on out 
of benevolence and for the preservation of order in the land is nothing short of 
deceit. If India is governed by the English out of benevolence, and if she is 
& burden to her, England can safely retire from the country. The Indians 
would gladly take this burden upon themselves and take care of their own 
interests. The editor of the Samsher acknowledges in a note that itis for the 
interests of England to continue her hold on India. But to say that the 
English should leave India and that Indians would take care of themselves is 
= proper, for it must take a long time before Natives can manage their own 
aifairs, . 


The Bombay Punch (81) of the 14th April, in referring to the rumoured 
resignation of Lord Ripon as Viceroy of India, says 

Is glad to hear that Lord that India would be a wilderness without the eminent 
Ripon does vot intend to Ripon. May that day never dawn which would see 
ne ‘ee Vieeroyslty of Tord Ripon, the well-wishing father of India, leave 
her shores! May he shine upon India as the sun 


sjominates the heavens, and may the inauspicious forebodings of foolish persons — 


gil! The contradiction given to the rumour by Mr. Gladstone in the House 
of Commons has restored freshness and bloom to the pale face of this country. 
The contradiction has laid low the enemies of India and has gladdened the 
~ hearts of her friends. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 8th April says:—The Times of India in its issue 
_ Of Tuesday last thus concludes its leading article on 
Suggests pescager 90 Pog Major Baring’s financial statement:—‘* The Finan- 
ee Nadia India, -«Cial Minister himself has expressed a regret that the 
—: condition of the law precludes the possibility of any 
discussion of the existing financial situation in the Legislative Council. The 
sooner the law is altered the better it will be for India.” We agree with our 
contemporary in toto. The necessity of reforming the Legislative Councils 
has become so very pressing that if the task is undertaken even to-day it will 
not be too soon. Itis certainly very desirable that these Councils should be 
made elective ; but if the Government of India be not prepared for such a 
change we would content ourselves with having the powers of the Legislative 
Councils a little more enlarged. We would wish that these Indian Councils 
should be made somewhat like the Legislative Council of Ceylon. Members of 
Legislative Councils ought to have the power of asking the executive questions 
on matters of administration; the financial budget should be placed before 
them and discussed as if it were a legislative measure; and besides the right 
of asking questions, Legislative Councils ought to possess the power of vetoing 
the acts of the executive in certain important matters. If these changes were 
introduced the Indian Legislative Councils would do immense service to the 
country. |The Gujardt Mitra (72) of the 8th April is also of opinion that the 
annual financial statement should be discussed in the Legislative Council, and 
suggests the appointment of a Native member in the Council simply with the 
view of representing the interests of India in financial matters. } 


The Jame Jamshed (95) of the 11th April observes that the discontented 
Irishmen are mistaken if they suppose that by de- 
Suggests that seditious stroying public buildings by dynamite explosions 
Irishmen taking refuge in and committing other serious mischief the English 
the United States should be te iietenad ead wig ; 
severely dealt with, nation wil be irightened and make improper con- 
cessions after which they are so much panting. 
Irishmen themselves are solely responsible for the evil condition in which they 
are placed ; and had they allowed the ministry to adopt preliminary measures 
of improvement, Ireland’s condition would have by this time- considerably im- 
proved. Seditious Irishmen have been encouraged in their foolish work by 
several thoughtless and worthless Americans. After severely censuring Mr. 
Richelieu Robinson for making a motion in the House of Representatives that 
the United States’ Government should request England to make over Ireland 
to the Americans in sale or in gift, the Jdme advises the British ministry to 
enter into a new treaty with the United States with the view of securing the 
extradition of the seditious Irishmen who concoct treason while residing in 
these States, and to inflict the extreme punishment of the law on the sedition- 
mongers, 


The Bombay Chronicle (71) of the 8th April regrets that the Government 

of England that induced the Government of India to 

Pace, LO 4 Phonan abolish the customs import duties, an important and 

duty on Indian silverware. | Valuable source of revenue to this country, on the 

ground of free trade principles, should persistently 

refuse to give up the comparatively insignificant item of the English import 

duty on silverware. Thus the principles under colour of which a grievous 

wrong has been perpetrated to this country are found to be of no avail when a 
modicum of justice is sought to be obtained for India. 


The Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 13th April is grateful to Lord Ripon 

a for reducing the duty on salt and thereby creatin 
_ Recommends ® reduetion an increase in the consumption of this indispensable 
ey land Page ec sda arse” condiment. The increased demand has already 
pa ear pes ~~.  g@uagmented the revenue from this source, and in course 
of time the increase in demand promises not only 
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The Mahrdtta (2) of the 8th April says:—A notification in the Bombay 
aie. * Government Gazette publishes the names of 28 gentle- 
Complains of the non-re- “ . 
sesentation of Poona in the men who have heen nominated to form a committee 
Bombay Oommittes for the for the purpose of ensuring the adequate representa- 
Calcutta International Ex- tion of the-products of the Bombay Presidency at the 
hibition. Caleutta International Exhibition. We are extremely 
sorry to find that among the 28 nominees there is not a single gentleman from 
Poona. Even the Legislative Council of the Presidency finds'room for one 
gentleman from this city, and we do not know how it was that no gentleman 
from it attracted the notice of Government in this matter. His Excellency, or 
at any rate Mr. Nugent, ought most certainly to have a better knowledge of this 
city. Poona deserves better treatment in this matter, because for the last ten years 
it has practically shown that it takes a lively interest in these matters. We 
have a regular Exhibition Committee and a Museum Committee, and Govern- 
ment ought to have asked the president and members to co-operate. We how- 
ever hope it is not too late to correct the mistake, and Mr. Nugent will do 


justice to this city by asking His Excellency to add to the list the names of 
a few gentlemen representing Poona. 


The Broach Samdchdr (83) of the 12th April complains of the way in 


which the lists of persons liable to pay the license 
ors 89 pe gens ong - tax were pasted in the streets of Broach. Though 
a re nearly ten days have elapsed since they were pasted, 

yet from their wretched condition it appears as if the 

were not pasted at all, Several ignorant tax-payers are afraid of going to the 
court and getting the necessary information. It is to be feared that some of 
the tax-payers will lose the right of appeal owing to their ignorance. While 
notices of the Police, Municipal and other departments -remain pasted in 
public streets for a long time, how is it that these lists have become disfigured so 
soon? Mr. Borradaile ought to investigate the matter, and if there be no 
more printed copies of the lists to spare, written lists ought to be re-pasted in 
three or four public streets for the information of the public. If Mr. Borradaile 
himself hears appeals the people will be much satisfied, because the assessing 
officer cannot hear appeals. If Mr. Borradaile cannot do so owing to pressure 


of work, it is to be hoped that R4o Béhddur Chunildl will be entrusted with 
the work. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 8th April, in an article headed “ The 
ner si Pindhari system in the administration of Forests,” 
e rey NE i cata refers to the memorial addressed to the Viceroy by 
the principal proprietors of certain freehold ‘villages 
with forests attached thereto in the Salsette Tdluka, and remarks:—It was 
expressly provided in Act VII. of 1365, called the “Government Forests Act,” 
that the rights of individuals or communities should in no way be affected. 
That was a very judicious provision. It would have been a breach of faith had 
the Government of the day attempted to abridge by legislation the rights and 
pater which its predecessors had deliberately granted. Under section 18, 
owever, the Act was not made applicable to the Bombay Presidency, because 
it was thought ‘that the local forest rules and some of the provisions of the Penal 
Code. were adequate for the purposes of Government. The Act was amended 
an 1878 and this Presidency was included in its provisions. It unfortunatel 
introduced a section which has since then been considered by almost all pro- 
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to whose villages forests are attached as a most mischievous one’ 
rhe the intention of the Legislature, the myrmidons of the Forest De- 
ent have made that section an instrument wherewith to inflict loss and 
erdship on private proprietors. In the words of the memorial, “a provision 
gas also made therein to secure such forests by a slow and ruinous process, vir., 
by imposing in the first place certain restrictions and prohibitions on the 
rights of proprietors of such forests and lands, and by placing them under the 
management of Government officers for disobedience of such prohibition, and 
‘hen acquiring them for public purposes under the Land Acquisition Act, or 
‘ying Up, after some years’ trial, in a stage not so profitable to their owners 
as they were in when taken charge of by Government officers.” Can language 
nore graphically describe the effects of this legal torture or thumbscrew? For 
ghat does it amount to, after all, in practice? When a Native State arbitrarily 
lays hold of the property of its subjects and refuses to pay adequate compensation 
for it, the Political Agent condemns the iniquity of the transaction in no measured 
terms. ‘The same act, however, assumes a totally different aspect when perpe- 
trated by @ British officer in a British district, powerfully armed by British legisla- 
tion! What a wonderful way of judging one and the same action! When the 
inalienable right ofa subject ina Native Stateis abridzed, affected, or wholly swept 
away by the arbitrary will of the Chief, it is denounced aslawlesstyranny. Will 
the British Government deny that Chapter 6 of Act VIL. of 1878 isa legal tyranny, 
a discreditable attempt at acquiring the rights and privileges absolutely granted 
and conveyed years ago to private persons and put into solemn covenant and 
declared as proof against change or modification? Is it honest? The memo- 
rialists strongly objected to the passing of the Bill in 1878, but, as usual, 
their prayer was disregarded. The memorialists then stated that if the 
Government were of opinion “ that inconvenience would be experienced by the 
Forest Department in carrying out the provisions of the Act in question by 
saving private rights, then such rights should be acquired at once and in a 
straightforward way under the Land Acquisition Act, instead of acquiring them 
under the lingering and ruinous process prescribed in sections 35, 36 and 37 
of the said Act No. VII. of 1878.” But the Government was unmoved,—nay, the 
Bombay Government, or rather the Forest Department of the Presidency, pub- 
‘ jished rules, as authorised under the provision of section 41, to regulate the 
transit of timber and other forest produce belonging to private persons. Un- 
necessary disputes, annoyance, loss of time and loss of money are the results 
which have been found in practice since the rules, which are more stringent 
than the Act itself, were put into force in November last. Now, we are far 
from denying the right of Government to conserve forests and their produce 
as well as to protect the revenue derived therefrom. But what we contend is 
that care should be taken that in its excessive zeal it should not infringe the 
unquestionable right of those who are entitled to a different treatment. Even if 
their forests are to be acquiretl it would be more honest to do so by taking them 
over at once under the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act than by submitting 
their proprietors to a slow process of legal terture which would facilitate their 
parting with the forests at ruinously low valuations. There cannot be much doubt 
in any unbiassed mind that such is the secret aim of Chapter 6. We cannot 
help calling the process legalised Pindhérism. We have more than once express- 
ed our opinion that the course which legislation has for some years taken in 
this province as well as elsewhere has hardly been of a nature to secure con- 
tentment among the people. And especially where revenue matters are 
concerned and where the interests of the State conflict with those of private 
persons, Government has not been slow to drive a coach and six through all 
their previous solemn compacts and covenants. Might overrides right. That is 
the long and short of it. This is scarcely a desirable state of affairs. It leaves 
& painful impression on the public mind that despite all its boasted talk of respect 
for maintenance of private rights in their integrity, Government is ever ready, 
whenever State exigency demands or opportunity offers, to cast it to the winds. 
ow far such an attitude on the part of Government is conducive to loyalty 
and contentment we would leave it to be inferred. The agitation on the same 
tubject*of harsh forest rules at Thana and other places ought to open the eyes 
vérnment. It is earnestly to be hoped that the Government of Lord 
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‘on will show its sense of justice by complying with the very reasonable 
| Ripon. of the memorialists. It is seséntial That the reputation which the 
"Pach enjoy for honesty and good faith should be maintained. 
The Gujardt: (91) of the 8th April is very sorry that the Indian budget 
| vine . ’ does not sand daisies vith the English budget 
Compares the English with pho very fact that there has been an increased surplus 
the Tn of revenue in spite of the expenses of the Egyptian 
War shows that Mr. Gladstone’s administration is wonderful. While the 
foglish budget exhibits a surplus of nearly three krors of rupees it is to be 
etted that in India the surplus should only amount to 45 lakhs, Moreover 
the English revenues have shown a surplus notwithstanding a reduction in 
the income tax and the import duties. Provision has also been made for the 
ent during this yearof 8 krors of the national debt. It is not known 
when the national.debt of India will be paid off. Major Baring should try to 
show @ surplus similar to that in England, and the British Government slould 
abandon the unjust policy of making India pay for a war that was undertaken 
in their interests. 


In a paragraph ‘headed ‘*‘ The Amir’s contemplated visit to India,” the 
| Native Opinion (10) of the 8th April says :-—Next 
atk oath by = Amie COld season is expected to bring along with it a grand 
W Aiphénisten ks toes Darbér in honour of the present Amir of K4bul. 
What the object of this visit may be has not yet tran- 
sired and may never transpire. We never approve of a hot and cold policy. 
The Amirs of Afghdnistan, since the times of Dost Mahomed, have never come 
to be treated as warm allies or friends, and hence whenever they found an 
opportunity or were compelled by circumstances they played into the hands 
of Russia. To such a policy we owe all Afghdn troubles, heavy costs on their 
account, and the heavy burdens of annual subsidies in money and war material 
from our revenues to keep up a friendly appearance. We think the present 
Government should plainly tell the Amir, when he comes to India, that he 
wil be given no more subsidies, no matter whether he maintains our friendship 
or turns out an enemy. India can well afford to stand without him if her 
people are contented and her resources are properly handled. England’s 
resources backed by the people of this country can easily ward off any number 
of outward attacks. But the main condition of this security is the happiness 
and contentment of the people of this country, and to this end Government 
ought to direct their resources instead of diverting them to such fruitless 
schemes as the Kandahar and Sibi railway. [The Bombay Punch (81) of the 
14th April disapproves of the contemplated visit and says that the Amir’s 
object in so doing appears to be to get some money from India. | 


The Mahrdtia (2) of the 8th April, in referring to the establishment of the 
post office savings banks in the Bombay Presidency 
Comments in connection from the Ist of May next, says:—In England these 
wnat Offeee a eeushment of banks have been found to be wonderfully useful in 
ce savings banks in : , ‘ 
the Bombay Presidency, creating and encouraging a desire for savings amongst 
the working classes, and it remains to be seen. what 
good this new arrangement does to the Indian labourer. The rates of wages 
are very low in India and we do not think that the Indian labourer is in a 
position to save a four-anna piece during a whole week. Another great difficul- 
ty is that the labourer will hardly understand how, when, and where he can 
deposit. Ifthe postal department cares to secure success to the scheme, it 
would be extremely necessary to advertise this arrangement very widely, so 
that before long the remotest kunbi will know of the institution. We fear 
these banks will not be much resorted to by the middle or the well-to-do 
Classes, for they afford no greater advantage either.in interest or in conveni- 
ence than the present savings banks. The procedure in depositing as well as 
2 withdrawing money is equally complicated and tedious. But if the branch 
ity receiving houses in large cities were allowed to receive deposits, it would 
@ sort. of convenience which would induce men to resort to the new banks. 


¢ 


The Gujardt Mitra (72) of the 8th April comments on the unsatisfactory 
nature of the replies ere by the Postal Department 

that the to complaints regarding loss of posted packets. 

delivery peoms at vameey The Mitra cites two instances in which packets con- 
shoal a akale be ‘ taining copies ofthe Gujarat Mitra newspaper addressed 
_— to certain subscribers in Cambay did not reach their 
destination, and in reply to representations made in that behalf the postal 
authorities were good enough to say that if the said packets had been posted 
they could not but be delivered to the parties addressed, or that no trace of 
the lost packet could be found in the absence of proof that it bore a particular 
address and that it was peg posted. Similarly a packet containing the 
Deshi Mitré of the 29th March and addressed to a subscriber at Cambay has 
been lost. Under these circumstances and considering the unsettled state of 
affairs at Cambay, the Miird considers it highly probable that the packets have 
been tampered with by the postal delivery peons, and suggests that the present 
ns should be removed to other places and that such others should be brought 


in their place as may be above the intrigues of the Cambayites. 


The Gujardt Mitra (72) of the 8th April represents the danger of keeping 
European and Native soldiers supplied with a certain 
Saggests a reform in-the number of bullets on all occasions. These soldiers 
practice of Lary, er are in the habit of going out on hunting excursions, 
i “Pe wee Oe and being apt to create affrays with the people even 
| on the most trivial pretexts they make use of their 
rifles against their adversaries. The Mitrd quotes the incidents at Benares 
and Poona as instances in point. In the former case a European soldier 
killed one of his superior officers at drill time, and in the latter a Native 
soldier had the audacity to killa number of his neighbours and to wound others 
ina fit of excitement. The usefulness of the pom practice is not quite 
apparent, In England it is the practice with the soldiers when relieved to 
pive over charge of bullets, &c., to the officers next on duty, and if the same 
yractice were observed in India there is no doubt that offences of the nature 
 adverted to would decrease. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 9th April quotes extracts from a letter received 
from the village of Waduth in the district of Sdtdra, 

Condemns the conduct of the inhabitants of which complain of the vexation 
the authorities of the district caused to them by the conduct of certain converts to 
= ” es Payne Christianity in mixing with them at their ghats, 
ee snbedimared * erties & (landing-places), polluting the water by their touch, and 
of certain villages. interfering with their sacred and religious observances. 
: The inhabitants represented the matter to the First 

Assistant Collector, who on personal inspection first ordered the Native Christians 
to use the stream below the ghdt. On second thoughts, however, the First 
Assistant Collector in a fit of anger allowed the converts to use the ghdt itself, 
and since this verbal order the said converts have been indulging in the freaks 
of throwing water on the Hindus and thus defiling their bodies and sometimes 
of pushing them. Though there is no guarantee for the truth of the, whole of 
this account, still it appears to the Indu that the principal facts are true. It 
appears very strange that the Assistant Collector should have passed two orders 
in a short time. Why should he have changed his first order? Was he 
justified in issuing an unlawful order in a fit of anger? And then why should 
the people obey an order that is unlawful? It may be proper to allow the 
Christians equal rights and privileges with the Natives, but isit not at the 
same just to have a regard for the object with which landing places are con- 
structed at the cost of lakhs of rupees by private individuals on the understand- 
ing and under the belief that the object of their charity will not be violated ? 
Europeans have no idea of the extent to which the feelings of Natives are 
wounded by what is called pollution by touch, and it is the duty of Government 
to punish every such interference with the religious prejudices of Natives.. It 
also behoves the authorities in the Sdtéra District to give this question their 
best eonsideratfon and to redress the grievances of the people of Waduth. 
[The Kesari (33) of the 10th April, and the Mahdrdshtrd Mitra (38) of the 12th 
April express similar sentiments. The Native Opinion (10) of the 8th April dwells 
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10 
on the abstract question of the impolicy of allowing an interference with the 
religious prejudices of certain sections of the community by others, and ex- 


an opinion that such conduct of the Christian missionaries deserves to 
promptly checked. ] : 


The Hitechchhu (27) of Kalddgi of thé 8th Aptil does not Thon of the 
oye that ib is inadvisable intention of Governnient to abolish the Court of the 
1p abolish the Senior Acsist- Senior Assistant Judge at Kalddgi and to divide the 
ant Jadge’s Cotitt at Kalédgi judicial work of the district between Dhdérwdr and 
snd to divide the work Sholdépur, a District Judge being appointed at the 
wt al any: ell and Jatter place. The transfer of the five télukas to the 
” north of the Krishna to the jurisdiction of the Sholé- 
ur Coutt will cause great inconvenience regarding the language of the Court 
and the keeping of records. It is said that the High Court have been led 
to recommend this ¢hange to Government on the ground that the judicial 
work of the district had of late diminished to a great degree. But this isies. 
tion in the work has been the effect of the famine of 1879-80, and it is very 
likely that the work will by-and-byé resume its former proportions as, railway 
communications gradually increase the trade and consequently the pros- 
perity of that part ofthe country. Moreover it is very inconvenient for a single 
revenue district to be under two judicial authorities. For instance, suppose that a 
criminal case within the jurisdiction of an Assistant Collector and First Class 
Magistrate in charge of the three télukas of Baégalkot, Baddmi and Hungund 
has on legal grounds to be transferred to another First Class Magistrate, and 
there is no other First Class Magistrate within those three tdlukas; The case 
will naturally have to be referred to a Magistrate in the other five tdlukas 
of the district. But these five tdélukas having been judicially transferred to 
another district, the First Class Magistrate in them is ses Pine ape to the 
Magistrate of that district under section 10 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
and the inconvenience of the situation is thus obvious. 


The Jagadddarsh ad of 8th Parte — that —~ —~ of the Subor- 
: . dinate Judges’ and District Pleaders’ Examinations 
y — Fe Rca den a under the revised standards has not been satisfactory. 
District Pleaders’ Examinae The writer criticises the papers set at this year’s 
tions. examinations and observes that they were on the 
whole objectionable. The standards appointed as tests for the successful candi- 
dates are high and require to be lowered. There should be two separate 
examinations for District Pleaders and Subordinate Judges. In the for. 
mer 334 per cent. of the aggregate number of marks should be considered 
sufficient to pass a candidate, while in the latter 50 per cent. should be the test. 
No questions should be set from the Indian Law Reports for the six months 
previous to the date of the examination. The questions should be clear and 
should first be approved by the Judges on the Appellate Side of the 
High Court. If these suggestions were adopted there would be left no cause 
for complaint, and the fact that the questions were approved by the High Court 
would be a warrant for the competency of the candidates who come out 
successful. 


In alluding to the report that the Honourable Mr. Norris of the Calcutta 
High Court detained in Court for a day a juror who 

Censures the Honourable did not understand English properly, and at last 
the revel . hes a ordered that his name should be struck off the list of 
a pate who did nat undex jurors, the Akhbdre Soddgar (78) of the 10th April 
stand English. observes that in Bombay no enquiries are made when 
reparing the list of jurors as to whether they possess 

a sufficient knowledge of the English language, and if the same is the case 
with Calcutta it was no fault of the juror mentioned above that he was on the 
ry list though he did not understand English properly. It was very hard on 
im that he should have been made to ilies punishment for no fault of his. 
e Honourable Judge has committed several strange acts similar to the above, 
and they have been attributed to his inexperience. But when experienced 
persons can be found, why should the responsible post of a Judge be conferred 


on an inexperienced gentleman P 
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The Jéme Jamshed (95) of the 10th April hopes that the rumour that the 

s+. temporary vacancy on the Bombay Bench caused by 

the departure of Sir Charles Sargent on leave will be 

filled by the appointment of Mr. Pherozsha Merwanji 

Mehta, Barrister-at-law, turns out true. Mr. Mehta 

is an able counsel well versed in law, and has devoted 

considerable attention to public questions. No Native 

has yet served as a Judge on the Original Side of the 

High Court, and Mr. Mehta’s appointment will therefore give great satisfaction 

to the Native public. [The Gujardt Mitra (72) ofthe 8th April expresses 
similar sentiments. | 


A correspondent of the Bodh Sudhdkar (18) of the 11th April takes the 
opportunity of the well known proposed amendment 
Suggests & mpear ¥ oor in the Criminal Procedure Code for suggesting a re- 
mode of P ' form in the mode of punishment anietel under the 
(ode. As the intention of all punishments provided under the law is to deter 
the public at large from the commission of crimes, it is plain that the object 
cannot well be accomplished by confining the offender in a prison and thus 
securing for him seclusion from the eye of the world. It is therefore pro- 
sed that when an offender is convicted of an offence he should be taken to 
hi place of residence and should be paraded before his friends and neighbours ; 
his offence should be proclaimed to the people, and, in short, every means 
which would have the effect of subjecting him to mental torture should be 
resorted to. Now that education has improved the moral tone of the people, 
this is an appropriate method of diverting them from crime. 


The Jéme Jamshed (95) of the 10th April observes that the Commissioner 
of Police in Bombay has acted properly in prohibitin 
Suggests ~_— yates ore the processions of he Salvation Army on the groun 
hers sho prohi- : 
og send that they are calculated to hurt the feelings of 


public roads. °" Natives. .The preachings of Christian missionaries 


and priests of other religions on public roads also 

offend the feelings of Natives though the preachers may take care to praise 
- their own religion and not to attack the religions of other persons. Itis there- 
fore to be hoped that the Commissioner will prohibit all preachers from preach- 
ing in public streets. 


The Jéme Jamshed (95) of the 11th April observes that the clock newly 

_ get up on the University Tower willbe a great con- 

Wishes that the hig venience to Bombay, and the people desire that it 
So aw may SeP should keep local time. The public has been put to 
: | much inconvenience on account of Madras time being 
observed in Government offices and some other places by order of His 
Excellency the Governor. <A large number of the local mercantile firms also 
desire that local time should be kept by this clock. The University authorities 
should therefore decide according to the wishes of the pabite, and if they fail to 
do so the municipality should not make any grant for ae | the tower at 
night. It is also to be hoped that Sir James Fergusson will withdraw his order 
directing the observance of Madras time, which has become a source of great 
annoyance. [The Akhbdre Soddgar (78) of the same date expresses similar 


sentiments. | 


A correspondent of the Hitechchhu (73) of Ahmedabad of the 12th April 
says that the road between Kapadvanj and Nadidd is 
ne of Ps og Ba very much in want of repairs. Dust keeps flying about 
er cmeRony Kivedvand and on this road, which is much used. The road between 
Nadiéd. Mehmadabad and Kaira is on the other hand kept in 
‘ good condition. The reason appears to be the solici- 


= of the officers concerned to look to the comforts of Europeans who use this 
toad, : 


Local Self-government. 


{n alluding to the opposition raised by Lord Lytton jn the House of Lords 
_ ‘against the scheme of local self-government promul- 
Diapproves of the op poet — by the Government of India, the Bombay 
tion by Br esk 4, Samdchdr (82) of the 12th April observes that His 
wo the — * Lordship’s remarks thut the scheme is in contraven- 
“a0 tion of the general policy of Government and is 
slculated to prejudicially affect the relations at present existing between 
the Europeans and Natives, are of little value. The scheme of self-government 
has been sy aa by Europeans and Natives, and those of the former who 
have been dissatisfied with the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill have had 
nothing to say against the scheme itself. Lord Kimberley has adequately met 
tord Lytton by stating that the scheme is by no means likely to affect the 
resent British Indian policy and is not meant to introduce representative 
vernment in India. As observed by the Secretary of State, the scheme is 
not a creation of Lord Ripon: it was brought into existence and Sg oa of by 
Lords Canning, Lawrence and Mayo. Lord Ripon has simply brought it 
forward believing rightly that the present was the fittest opportunity for its 
introduction. Education has made such an advance in India that its people 
can safely be expected to carry out the scheme successfully. The principle: of 
the scheme have been at work throughout the country for many years past and 
have been successfully developed, Nothing further is necessary to vouchsafe 
the success of the scheme than that it has met with the approval of five ex-Vice- 
roys of India. Lord Lytton’s is the only dissentient voice. [The Jéme Jamshed 
(95) and the Ddtardun (86) of the same date also condemn Lord Lytton’s 
opposition on somewhat similar grounds. The Kdside Mumbai (98) of the 
13th and the Bombay Punch (81) of the 14th April disapprove of Lord Lytton’s 
conduct and say that nothing else could be expected from a Viceroy who did 
nothing for the natives of India during his term of office. | 


The Karndtak Mitrd (82) of the 5th April regrets that the members elected 
by the people as-.their representatives on the city 
municipal board of Belgaum are not of the proper 
stamp. The Miird points out that this has been the 
result of the ignorance of the people regarding the 
procedure of the ceremony of election and also of the irregularity which was 
observable in counting the votes and declaring the result. In order that the 
object of Lord Ripon should be duly satisfied it is necessary that the votes should 
again be carefully scrutinized and the results revised, and the Mitrd hopes that 
Mr. Jervoise will do the needful in the matter. [The Dnydn Bodhak (28) of 
the 8th April also expresses its dissatisfaction with the results of the elections 
and advises the Collector to cancel the election of the undeserving members 
and to hold a fresh election for supplying their places. } 


The Vartamdn Sdr (114) of the 10th April says that though nearly a 


fortnight has passed away since the new elections 
Complains of delay in the under the scheme of local self-government have taken 
a of elections held Jace in the several cities of Gujardt, the results have 
r the scheme of local : ‘ 
ulf-sovernment inthe several 00t yet been notified in the Bombay Government 
municipalities of Gujarat. Gazette, nor have memoranda been sent to the 
. commissioners who have been elected. This inter- 
tegnum in the municipal government of Gujardét is much to be regretted. 
at is the Revenue Commissioner about? Why are not these elections 
lotified in a Government Gazette Eztraordinary? If this cannot be done at 
once, why not send memoranda to the persons who have been elected and to 
‘tose who are to be still nominated by Government giving the necessary inti- 


mation? Much has to be done after the elections have been duly notified. 


The Gujardt Mitra (72) of the 8th April says that there is not a single 
Reco _.,, person in Surat who is qualified for the appointment 
worth ry gg ce Rane of president of the city municipality. The Mitra 
ot president of the city Would rather have Mr. Whitworth as president than 
Muicipality of Sarat. | any non-official who is unable to stand on his own legs 


and who can be led away by external pressure and 


Disapproves of the recent 
mnicipal elections at Bel- 
gum. 
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igs See Sere Local Self-government. 
In alluding to the opposition raised by Lord Lytton in the House of Lords 


: against the scheme of local self-government promul- 

Dieapprores of the As gated by the Government of India, the Bombay 
tion by Bik 4. Samdchdr (82) of the 12th April observes that His 
jo the yon ~*~ Lordship’s remarks thut the scheme is in contraven- 
ans tion of the general policy of Government and is 
wlculated to prejudicially affect the relations at present existing between 
the Buropeans and Natives, are of little value. The scheme of self-government 
has been approved by Europeans and Natives, and those of the former who 
have been dissatisfied with the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill have had 
nothing to say against the scheme itself. Lord Kimberley has adequately met 
lord Lytton by stating that the scheme is by no means likely to affect the 
resent British Indian policy and is not meant to introduce representative 

vernment in India. As observed by the Secretary of State, the scheme is 
not a creation of Lord Ripon : it was brought into existence and a of by 
Lords Canning, Lawrence and Mayo. Lord Ripon has simply brought it 
forward believing rightly that the present was the fittest opportunity for its 
introduction. Education has made such an advance in India that its people 
can safely be expected to carry out the scheme successfully. The principle: of 
the scheme have been at work throughout the country for many years past and 
have been successfully developed. Nothing further is necessary to vouchsafe 
the success of the scheme than that it has met with the approval of five ex-Vice- 
roys of India. Lord Lytton’s is the only dissentient voice. [The Jéme Jamshed 
(95) and the Ddtardun (86) of the same date also condemn Lord Lytton’s 
opposition on somewhat similar grounds. The Kdside Mumbai (98) of the 
13th and the Bombay Punch (81) of the 14th April disapprove of Lord Lytton’s 
conduct and say that nothing else could be expected from a Viceroy who did 
nothing for the natives of India during his term of office. | 


The Karndiak Mitra (32) of the 5th April regrets that the members elected 
| by the people as.their representatives on the city 
ew pan - the —_ municipal board of Belgaum are not of the proper 
— “nme stamp. The Mitra points out that this has been the 
| result of the ignorance of the people regarding the 
procedure of the ceremony of election and also of the irregularity which was 
observable in counting the votes and declaring the result. In order that the 
object of Lord Ripon should be duly satisfied it is necessary that the votes should 
again be carefully scrutinized and the results revised, and the Mitrd hopes that 
Mr. Jervoise will do the needful in the matter. [The Dnydén Bodhak (28) of 
the 8th April also expresses its dissatisfaction with the results of the elections 
and advises the Collector to cancel the election of the undeserving members 
and to hold a fresh election for supplying their places. } 


The Vartamdn Sdr (114) of the 10th April says that though nearly a 


fortnight has passed away since the new elections 
Complains of delay in the under the scheme of local self-government have taken 
ag 4 of elections held pace in the several cities of Gujarat, the results have 
er the scheme of local : : 
tlf-overnment inthe several 00t yet been notified in the Bombay Government 
municipalities of Gujarat. Gazette, nor have memoranda been sent to the 
. commissioners who have been elected. This inter- 
tegnum in the municipal government of Gujardt is much to be regretted. 
at is the Revenue Commissioner about? Why are not these elections 
hotified in a Government Gazette Extraordinary? If this cannot be done at 
once, why not send memoranda to the persons who have been elected and to 
those who are to be still nominated by Government giving the necessary inti- 


ation? Much has to be done after the elections have been duly notified. 


The Gujardt Mitra (72) of the 8th April says that there is not a single 
“a _.. person in Surat who is qualified for the appointment 
worth pay gel meal of president of the << municipality. The Mitra 
president of “thé city Would rather have Mr. Whitworth as president than 
Mwicipality of Surat. | ay non-official who is unable to stand on his own legs 
= ae and who can be led away by external pressure and 


gence. Mr. Whitworth is a real gentleman, is honest. and just. He never 
makes any distinction between Natives and E sans, and this has been amply 
testified to b the sentence he — on Mr. Wharton, a line inspector on 
the B. B. an CO. I. Railway. e rape gd recommend to the. Governor in 
Council that Mr. Whitworth be appointed president of the Surat Municipality. 
fe enjoys the full confidence of the people, who are of opinion that if officers 


of his stamp come to India the stability of the British dominion will ever 
remain unaffected. 


The Hitechchhu (73) of Ahmedabad of the 12th April says:—The new 
| municipal board at Ahmedabad consists of ten ez- 
Points out the illegality of officio commissioners, 7 nominated by Government 

the constitution of the new and 12 elected by the rate-payers, making a total 
municipal board at ' of 29 commissioners. This constitution of the 
shed corporation is illegal, inasmuch as it is not in accord- 
ance with the District Municipal Act No. VI. of 1873 now in force. In section 
7, clause’ 1, it is laid down that “the number of such non-official commis- 
sioners shall always be not less than double that of the ex-officio commis- 
sioners.” In the present case the number of non-official commissioners is less 
by one than double that of the ex-officio commissioners. The proceedings of such 
an illegally constituted municipality would be unlawful. It is therefore essentially 
necessary that one more name should be added to the list of non-official com- 
missioners. We thank Government and the Commissioner, N. D., for not only 
removing the City Magistrate of Ahmedabad from the corporation, but depriv- 
ing him also of the permanent chairmanship, which he has hitherto held. 
Now we beg of Government to grant the non-official commissioners the privi- 
lege of electing a chairman from amongst themselves instead of allowing the 
Collector and president to nominate one. Is it not absurd on the very face of 
it that whereas town municipalities have the power given them under the Act 
to elect one of the commissioners to be chairman, city municipalities should 
have no such power? The Supreme Government and the Government of Bom- 
bay have in their resolutions on the scheme of local self-government expressed 
a desire of invariably appointing a non-official to be chairman of city and 
town municipalities. We trust His Excellency Sir James Fergusson will be 
pleased to empower the non-official commissioners of the Ahmedabad munici- 
pality to elect one of their number to be chairman. The chairman should as 
arule be appointed from amongst the non-official commissioners in rotatiun 
every third month, If the chairman were, however, for the present, to-continue 
in office till the amendment of the District Municipal Act under the self-govern- 
ment rules, we would recommend Réo Sahebs Ranchodl4l Chhotélél, Mahipatr4ém 
Ruprém and Abéji Vishnu Ka4thavate for the post.. Any of them would make 
a competent chairman. 


Legislation.—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


The Lok Mitra (74) of the 8th April is sorry that no movement has yet 
been made by the Bombay Branch of the East India 
Exhorts the people of Association to support Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. While the 


Bombay to submit to Parliae Natives in other parts of India are energetically 
ment a petition in favour of 


“Rage » exerting themselves to strengthen the hands of Gov- 
oe co aoe by submitting me Fora in favour of the 
measure, Bombay with all its boasted enlightenment 
and political activity is quiotly looking on as ifit was not at all concerned in the 
result of the contest. It is a matter of indifference whether large meetings are 
held or not ; but some movement must surely be set on fvot at this hour of the 
day to defeat the wanton and senseless outcry raised by a number of disappointed 
aud selfish men ostensibly against Mr. Ilbert’s Bill, but really against that wise 
and noble policy of a Government which seeks to do its duty by the natives of 
the country in compliance with political exigencies. Why is Bombay so 
apathetic and listless in the midst of such general excitement? Is it because 
the passing or rejection of the Bill will not in any way affect it? If so, it is a 
very short-sighted and injudicious reasoning. ‘The principles involved in the 
Controversy are most momentous and must be strenuously supported; and it is 
“for the upholding and maintenance of these principles that all India should make 
a joint effort. The Bombay Chronicle (71) of the same date expresses somewhat 
Similar sentiments. | 


‘The Samsher Béhddur (106) of the 6th April remarks that as Europeans 
situ tht dea have come forward to assert that they should only 
Says that the natives of be tried by persons of their own nationality, Natives 


{ndia should follow in the ghould also assert that they should be tried only by 
or 


eae a a their own countrymen, Kuropeans are not 
Ww | 


the Native Magis- acquainted with the manners, social customs and 
ee ion B religion of the natives of the soil. When Europeans 
have no confidence in the Natives, why should the 
latter have confidence in them? When such an outcry has been raised against 
Mr. Ilbert’s Bill simply because two Native Civilians of good families out of a 
pulation of 24 kror souls are to be entrusted with the power of trying 
Furopeans, it cannot be understood why Natives should not raise a similar 
outery against them. [The Nydyd Prakdsh (103) of the 9th April condemns 
the opposition raised by Huropeans against the Jurisdiction Bill, and remarks 
that if caste distinctions are to be observed in the enactment and administra- 
tion of law, where would the impartial British justice be? Then the tiger and 
the lamb cannot be said to drink water from the same bank of a river in the 
British raj. | 
Education. 


The Jdme Jamshed (95) of the 9th April observes that country school. 

_ masters in Bombay hold their schools in places which 

Says that country schools in are close, dirty and too small to accommodate con- 
roms hen jeri haces veniently the number of students attending them, and 
aac De: the consequence is that the children’s health is spoilt, 
particularly in the hot season. Government ought to prohibit this cruelty. 
The Supreme Government are about to pass a law on the subject of education, 
and it is highly desirable that the enactment should contain clauses prohibiting 
the attendance at school of children under seven years of age and requiring that 
the school boys up to the age of ten should get two months’ vacation in the hot 


season. 


A correspondent of the Bakul (16) of the 8th April states that the amount 
. of the land revenue assessment of the villave of 
Recommends that a school Mancha, Tarf Khdrepdtan, tdéluka Devgad, of the 
should be pom ig ,. Ratndgiri District, is nearly three thousand rupees 
Dergad, Ratndgiri District. and a large number of Bréhmans reside init. The 
villagers requested the educational authorities to open 
a school in the village, but received a reply to the effect that no school would be 
opened unless the villagers built a school-house and made some other pro- 
visions. But of late the villagers have been very ill at ease on account of the 
plague of locusts. It is therefore to be hoped that Government will not insist 
upon the fulfilment of the conditions mentioned above and will open a school 
at once. 3 
Railways. 
In gratefully noticing the recommendation made by the Supreme Govern- 
ment to the several Indian railway companies in the 
Makes some suggestions in matter of providing commodious carriages for female 
‘gs je the So aaa Nang passengers, the Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 10th 
ve hag else April observes that on the G. I. P. and B. B. and 
C. I. Railways females are made to travel in carriages 
in which males are not allowed entrance, and so far the arrangements are 
satisfactory ; but in the third class carriages the arrangement for the provision 
of urinaries is not so satisfactory as it is in the first and second class carriages, 
and sometimes the female passengers are put into carriages which have no 
water closets at all. The lamps in the third class carriages assigned for 
females sometimes do not burn sufficiently brightly. These defects ought to be 
removed at once. The Samdchdr is also thankful to the Supreme Government 
for instructing the railway authorities not to overcrowd the carriages, 
particularly in the hot months of the year. [The Kdside Mumbai (98) of the 
11th. April says that Government have laid the Native public under great 
. obligations by this measure. The railway companies would be doing. nothing 
more than their duty by carrying out this suggestion, as the major portion of 
their income is derived from poor Native passengers. } 


The Rdst Goftdr (105) of the 8th April is glad that Government have 
recognized the necessity for opening a new station 

Hopes that the railway near Sopara on the B. B. and C. I. Railway. The 
pathorities ve Days f Goy. 4st dwells on the advantages of a station to the 
Hn ator the Speuing of , commercial interests of that place, and expresses a 
“sway station near Sopara. hope that the railway authorities will give their 
| mature consideration to the recommendation of Gov- 


ernment. 
Municipalities. 

The Vartamdn Sdr (104) of the 10th April disapproves of the resolution of 
ee the Bombay Municipality to open a pawnbroker’s 
Disapproves of the resolu- bank. Now-a-days when Government have reserved 
tion of the Bombay Munici- for themselves the trade of selling Government 

pality for the establishment books, the business of printing, th king of savi 
‘ts pawnbroker’s bank, printing, the working of savings 
banks, the manufacture of salt, &c., when the dealers 
in these different trades and concerns are complaining of the loss of their 
business, this resolution of the Bombay Municipality will injuriously affect the 
calling of money-lenders. When Government and municipalities engage in 
such business, how can poor traders maintain themselves against such compe- 
tition? Itis true that Mdrwdri money-lenders harass their victims, but the 
remedy lies in a resort to the Indian Penal Code. It is not just that the 
municipality should monopolize this business and make others suffer for the 
sins of afew. Ifa pawnbroker’s bank is to be at all opened, why not allow 
an independent joint-stock company to do it? The municipality will not be 
much benefited by this measure, for those who are given to lavish expenditure 
and to incurring debts will not renounce their habits. What security can these 
persons give when they have none to offer? If advances are made without 
securities, the bank will soon have to run into insolvency. The money-lenders 
and those who resort to them ought to be left to shift for themselves as best 

they can. | ; 


The Kaiser-i-Hind (97) of the 8th April pronounces as impracticable the 
| recommendations made by Dr. Blanc to the Town 
_ Mentions some grievances Council of Bombay that a pawn bank should be opened 
in connection with hospitals 9nd medical aid should be given to the poor at their 
and charitable medical dis- ; : 
pensaries in Bombay. residences, but observes that the assertion made b 
the doctor that the poor people hesitate to go into the 
hospitals deserves some consideration. It is complained that sufficient conve- 
niences for all classes of the people are not to be found in the hospitals, and 
that any complaints made on the subject are not attended to by the authorities, 
The doctors in charge of charitable medical dispensaries do not attend at the 
appointed hour, and when they come there is generally a crowd of patients 
who are hurriedly examined and otherwise disposed of. Sumetimes the doctors 
do not at all visit the dispensaries and then the patients return home without 
any medicine after waiting for a long time. The Corporation ought to direct 
their attention to the removal of these grievances. 


The Jdme Jamshed (95) of the 12th April regrets that the Municipal Com- 
missioner of Bombay should not have fulfilled his 

Says that well known old promise given at a meeting of the Corporation to 
which gs Sanaa Sea Bombay restore the old names of streets which have been in- 
should be restored atonce, dvertently altered. The Jdéme gives three instances 
in which the old names of streets which have some 

historical associations have been unnecessarily changed. Such alteration in 
the names of streets has become a source of anxiety to owners of landed pro- 
perties in those streets, and it is to be hoped that the old well known names of 


streets will be restored at once. 


The Karndt Vritt (119) of the 8th April complains of the injustice of a 
roclamation issued in the town of Belgaum prohibit- 
Disapproves of an.order ing the use of tom-toms after 9 p.m. It is probable 
prchitfting use of Tne that this has been the outcome of the action of 
Deleon. -. Corkets aa ag who may have been disturbed in 
their sleep by the noise of the tom-toms. As the 


, 
; " > 
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present, however, is a marriage season among the Hindus, who consider these 
tomtoms as an indispensable accompaniment for the celebration of the ceremo- 
nies, it is no wonder that the order prohibiting their use should have wounded the 
flings of Natives. Such an order is in direct violation of the assurance of Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress given at the time of the famous Proclamation of 
1858 that Government will not interfere with the manners, customs and religious 
observances of the natives of India. [A correspondent of the Mahrdtta (2) 
of the 8th April makes a similar complaint. | 


The Hitechchhu (73) of Ahmedabad of the 12th April says that the local 
municipality at present stands indebted to the tune 
Advises the new municipal of 14 l4kls of rupees, which burden the new munici- 
board . eo tae per al board will have to bear. Moreover, the financial 
See nialoalite onbenibted -, budget of the municipality submitted to the commis- 
February last. - gsioners in February last is not reliable. The loan 
raised by the municipality is to be paid off in ten 
ears, Rs. 12,000 being the amount of the saanal Uabtibneids and Rs. 6,000 the 
interest on the loan. Rs. 1,000 are also to be paid annually to the Ranchod- 
bhéi Hospital Fund as interest at the rate of 5 per cent. on the sum of Rs. 
90,000 deposited with the rg we te on account of the hospital endowment. 
Thus the aggregate amount to be puid annually is Rs. 19,000. But instead of 
this amount appearing in the budget, Rs. 9,395 are set down for this purpose. 
How will the remaining Rs. 9,605 be paid off? The surplus at the end of 
the year is estimated at Rs. 6,377. Even if this surplus is used in satisfaction 
of the debt, Ks. 3,228 will still remain to be paid. Moreover the actual income 
ot the municipality will fall short of the estimated amount, inasmuch as the 
income from bazdr fees and the house tax imposed vn the suburbs of the city 
are unstable items. Under these circumstances the new municipal board 
should turn its attention to the examination of the budget statement. At the 
time of such revision the board should also take into consideration the item of 
Rs. 10,000 to be paid to the City Survey Department. This sum cannot be 
set down in the budget as an item of expenditure, for the committee has still 
+o discuss the subject with Government. 


The Kaira Vartamdén (96) of the 11th April says that nearly half the town 
age See pee of Kaira fetches water from the river near the hermit- 
nes sais ah Lernag age of Hetgar Béva. The women who go there to 
fetch water frequently fall down and break their water 

pots by stumbling against the scattered ruins of the castle. The municipalit 
ought therefore to remove these obstacles and make a level road. As the steps 
of the landing place at Bari are covered with sand and as the municipal 
sweepers do not sweep them, those women who go there to fetch water meet 
with accidents. Arrangements should therefore be made’by the municipality 

to have the steps kept clean. A road should also be constructed in the sand 
lace as is done every year from the banks of the river to the steps of the ° 
anding place.. 


Native States. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 9th April is not much pleased with the resig- 
hatin maaan: ase By +g ag Rao. % sacar oe 
uty of the Supreme Government to have satisfie 
eT ee eoketres that the young Gdekwad of Baroda was 
able to stand on his own legs before they sanctioned the removal of an able 
Diwan like Madhav Réo. A trial of at least two or three years was necessary 
before the Supreme Government could have been:so satisfied, and it is difficult 
to see how they could have erred in such an important respect. From all 
accounts and on a general review of all the circumstances of the case, the very 
fact that the Mahdrdja was obliged at such an early stage of his administration 
to go all the way to Calcutta to seek the advice of the Viceroy in certain secret 
and political matters indicates that there is a screw loose somewhere and that the 
Mahdrdja needs assistance to set it right. The secret has not yet transpired, but 
it is conjectured by those who are conversant with the subject that it involves 
many a delicate question, Be the secret what it may, it was evidently the 


the Supreme Government to have rded against such a contingency. 
ist the British Government deserve all thanks for having sodimmitaaah ‘he 
administration of the State to the care of the Géekwéd, still the thought that no 
~ovision has been made for guarding against future friction is very painful, The 
P of the Native States of India, though no doubt dependent on their rulers, 
*, in @ greater degree at the discretion of the Government of India. It is very 
desirable that the administrations of newly fledged princes should go on without 
obstruction, and that there should be no occasion for the paramount power to 
‘qterfere in them. For this it is necessary that the princes should be gifted 
with wisdom, and the Supreme Government should be possessed of sincere regard 
for them, and whatever may be wanting on one side shdyld be made good by 
the other. It will thus be seen that the main responsibility in an affair like 
the present rests on the English Government, who have declared,their intention 
of doing good to this country... This responsibility they must accept and 
any retraction on their part will be as prejudicial to the interests of the Native 
State as to the prestige of the British Government. _ Any steps towards 
nting liberty to raw and inexperienced princes should be taken with great 
caution. ‘The present policy of the British Government, and especially that of 
Lord Ripon, is very liberal and there is therefore no reason to fear for compli- 
cations arising in the affair under discussion ; but if this policy is changed and 
men Jike Lord Dalhousie assume the reins of Government, such trivial omis- 
sions will appear grave in their eyes and the nation will ever have to rue 
them. 


The Gwardti (91) of the 8th April, referring to the recent changes in the 
_. personnel of the Baroda administration, observes that 
Oeenws athatin te —y people and the ministry of Baroda are ope 
the Diwénship of Baroda.  ° Opinion that neither the State nor the prince will 
derive any benefit from the appointment of the new 
Diwdn and that therefore the major portion of the people are dissatisfied with 
the Kazi’s selection. A correspondent of the Gujardti reports that the Mahdrdja 
himself is not satisfied with the new arrangement, and that it is conjectured 
that the Supreme Government had recommended an outsider for the post of 
Diwan, but the Mahdrdja not approving of the nomination, but at the same time 
recognizing the necessity of baving a Diwan in the absence of Sir T. Médhav 
Réo, made the present appointment. The Mitrd however cannot believe that the 
Supreme Government should have brought any pressure to bear upon the 
Mahérdja in the matter of appointing a Diwédn, but the circumstance that 
the appointment was made immediately on the return of the prince from tour 
looks very suspicious. Baroda requires a Diwdn gifted with qualifications 
of a high order and a spirit of patriotism, and it is of still greater importance 
that he should have studied European and Asiatic politics, All departments of 
administration in Baroda betray a sort of confusion and a statesman that can 
initiate a new policy will be very useful. Hitherto every Native State has 
been governed by its own prince, and the relatives of the ruler have had a voice 
in the management of affairs. This system requires to be reformed and the 
voice of the people needs to be recognized. If the Mahdrdja hopes to carry on 
the administration on new lines of policy without the assistance of the Diw4n 
the people will have no room to complain of the Kazi’s appointment. But if he — 
telies on the support of the Diw4n it is in vain to expect that the K4zi will 
acquit himself satisfactorily. in the discharge of his new duties. Under these 
circumstances it is impossible to say when the new régime will coliapse. 


The Gujarat Mitra (72) of the 8th April says that it has received information 
Seite a from a correspondent that the Hindu subjects of the 
bringadra State. | +©=State of Dhrangadra have been much offended at the 

procession which was organized a few days back by 

certain Lotiyas (Boras). They therefore laid their complaint before their Chief, 

but instead of meeting with redress they were abused and kept under custody. 

é merchants therefore have made a strike and the. Chief having locked all 

their shops’ has expelled them from his territory. Thus about 4,000 people 

have left the town and are proceeding towards Wadhw4n. The Mitra promises 
‘0 report the full particulars of the case in its next issue. 


The Gujardti (91) of the 8th April publishes a news letter ing affairs 
jee eis in Kéthidwér in which it is stated that the people of 
+ Gondal have suffered much on account of the delay in 
ing their grievances. One Devji Gamot was given a sound beating by a 
portance -f because he gave evidence against Bawa Miya. In the same manner 
one Sura Rabari received sword cuts from some unknown person for giving 
evidence against Ismael Miya. | 
The Gujardti (91) of the 8th April learns from a very reliable source that 
wadhwin affairs. the Thakor of Wadhwdn, who was to go to England, 
| has abandoned his intention of doing so because he 
‘gid not approve of the condition imposed by the Government of Bombay, viz., 
that he should place his territory under the administration of a British officer 
ag has been done by the Thdkor of Morvi. The Thakor deserves credit for 
having thus declined to yield to the wishes of the Bombay Government. If the 
Thakor of Morvi has really acceded to such a condition it is a matter for regret. 
The Gujardtt asks what authority the Government of Bombay have to impose 
such a condition. It does not see any valid reasons for the Bombay Govern- 
ment to thus interfere with the wishes of a Native Chief. If such pressure is 
brought to bear upon the Thdkors of Kathidwar, they can never rise above their 
present sphere. hat is necessary is to allow them freedom in the administra- 
tion of their affairs, and they will soon improve themselves. 


A correspondent of the Jéme Jamshed (95) of the 13th April states that the 

water of the sacred tank at Loti in the Rédhanpur 

Asks the Rédhanpur State State becomes impure at the annual fair which is held 

to make proper a -_ in honour of the idol of Mahddev. In this tank some 

Pe fair tebe heldat Loti, Brdhmans throw the cremation ashes and bones of 

their dead relatives, and the pilgrims bathe there in 

large numbers. This makes the water so foul as to stink horribly. The 

authorities of the State should prohibit bathing by pilgrims, and should send a 

party of police to preserve due order among the large number of the pilgrims 
who congregate on the occasion of ‘the fair. 


_ Berdr Affairs. 


In noticing the reply given by Mr. Jones, the Acting Resident at Hydera- 
bad, to certain Natives of Berdr who applied for 
Disapproves of the reply permission to form themselves into a volunteer corps, 


given by the Resident of the Pramod Sindhu (50) of the 9th April observes that 
Hyderabad to certain Natives “ 
of Berar who applied to him Since the Resident knew personally most of the appli- 
for permission to enrol them- cants it was sanguinely expected that he would make 
selves in a volunteer corps. gq recommendation to the Supreme Government to 
: permit the applicanfs to be enrolled as volunteers. 
But it is to be regretted that the reply received is likely to lead the public to 
construe it into a want of confidence in respectable Natives on the part of Govern- 
ment. After noticing the opinions recorded by the Pioneer and Mr. Hume that 
there is no objection to permit Natives to enrol themselves as volunteers, and 
after remarking that the Natives of the Panjab are not likely to be permitted to 
become volunteers, the Sindhu observes that Government do not seem to 
desire that Natives should enrol themselves as volunteers; and if this be the 
real case, why should they not make a clean breast of the affair instead of resort- 
ing to such indirect replies? -If Government will not allow Natives to form 


themselves into a separate corps, they might admit Natives to the existing corps. 


RAOJI B. PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
21st Aprol 1883. 
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Amir of Afgh4nistan: Disapproval of the lara visit of the — to 
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Appointments : A recommendation that Mr, P. M. Mehta may be 
pointed Acting Judge of the High Court during the absence of Sir 
Charles Sargent... 

— atuinistration i in India: Complaint regarding the costly nature 
of the — we 

« British should leave India”; Comments in connection with the cry that 
the— ... ‘ae 

Budget: Comparison of the English with the Indian— 908 

Calcutta International Exhibition : Complaint regarding the non-represen- 
tation of Poona in the Bombay Committee for the— ,,.. 

Complaints : Comments on the conduct of the district officers in Sftéra 
in having allowed interference with the religious prejudices of certain 
sections of the community san spe 

Criminal punishments: Suggestion for a reform in the mode of — . 

Examinations: Suggestion of certain reforms in the District Pleaders’ 
and Subordinate Judges’— _... ove 

Forests: Complaint regarding the stringency of the rules regarding —... 

Import duty on Indian silverware; Expression of regret at the refusal 
of England to repeal the English— 

Irish affairs: A suggestion that seditious Irishmen taking refuge in the 
United States should be severely dealt with see 

Judicial matters : 

Censure on the Honourable Mr. Norris of the Calcutta High Court 
for imprisoning a juror who did not understand English - 

Pointing out the inadvisability of abolishing the Senior Assistant 
Judge’s Court at Kalddgi and of dividing the work between 
the Sholapur and Dharwar District Courts 

Land revenue assessmeut: Recommendation for a reduction in the—~ 
and in the duties levied on food-grains pie vee 

Legislative Councils of India: Suggestion for certain reforms in- the 
constitution of the — 

License Tax at Broach: Complaint regarding the levy of the — 

Loyalty of the people of India: The English have been RR their 
dominion in India on the strength of the — 

Military matters: Suggestion of a reform in the practice ‘of keeping 
soldiers supplied with bullets, &c. re 08 

Postal matters : 

Comments in connection with the establishment of post office savings 
banks in the Bombay Presidency ae 

Recommendation that the present delivery peons at Cambay may be 
removed and others brought in their place 

Preaching in public streets: A suggestion that all religious preachers 
should be prohibited from— ... 

Roads: Complaint regarding the bad condition of the road from Kapad- 
vanj to Nadiad __... 

University clovk: Expression of a wish that the —in Bombay should 
keep local time, and that Government should altogether do away 
with the observance of Madras time 

Viceroyalty of India: Expression of joy at the statement that* Lord Ripon 
does not intend to resign the — +7 
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City Municipality of Surat: Recommendation for the appointment of 
Mr. Whitworth as President. of the — 

Ldbal self-government scheme: Disapproval of ‘the opposition raised by 
Lord Lytton to the — 

Municipal elections at Belgaum : Disapproval of the recent — 

Municipalities of Gujarat : Complaint regarding the delay in the notifica- 
tion of elections held under the scheme of local self-government 
inthe several— 

Municipal board at Ahmedabad : _Tilegality of ‘the constitution of the 
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Accommodation for female passengers : Suggestions in regard to the—... 
Railway station near Sopéra : A hope that the Railway authorities will 
comply with the recommendation of Government for the opening 
of a— ... t¢ Jes 


Part VI.—Municypalities— 


Bombay Municipality: Disapproval of the resolution of the—for the 
establishment of a pawnbroker’s bank sini 

Hospitals and charitable medical dispensaries in Bombay : Some grievances 
in connéction with — ; 

Municipal Board of Ahmedabad: Advice to the new—to revise the 
financial budget of the municipality submitted in February last... 

Roads :  eopeant regarding the want of a good road at the landing oe 
at Kaira o¢e cee oes eee 
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Baroda : 
Comments on the resignation of Sir T. Madhav Réo ... +a 
‘Comments on the appointment of Kazi Shabuddin to the Diwdnship . 
Dhraéngadra: Complaint regarding— iv 
Gondal : Complaint regarding certain malpractices of Mahomedans at—.... 
Radhanpur State : Request to the — to make proper sanitary and — 
arrangements at the annual fair to be held at Loti 


Wadhw4n: Comments on the abandonment of the intention of going 
to England by the Thakor of — 


Part VIII.—Berér Affairs— 


Volunteer corps: Disapproval of the reply given by the Resident of 
Hyderabad to certain natives of Berér who had applied to him for 
permission to form themselves into a— 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 15th April says:—A recent telegram 
announces that Mr. Stanhope is about to move 
Points out the necessity for Parliament to enquire into the annually increasing 
a public enquiry P ead — public expenditure in the United Kingdom. The 
oron adininldiration. ~ National expenses of the United Kingdom have in- 
: creased 30 per cent. during the last 15 years. A 
rtion of them no doubt must be taken as having been incurred for several war 
expeditions that had to be despatched in various quarters of the globe. Despite 
this fact it is considered that expenditure is growing apace and that a commis- 
sion of enquiry 1s needed to have this tendency checked. If then such a neces- 
sity is felt fora scrutiny of expenditure in England, may we ask whether there 
is not a greater necessity for a similar scrutiny here? We are now told in un- 
mistakable terms that our revenue is threatened with a material falling off in 
opium receipts. Salt may still yield for some time to come a smaller revenue 
than it did prior to the reduction of the duty last year. Ifso, is it not statesman- 
like to meet such a considerable falling off in the absence of any other source of 
‘glastic ’ revenue by reduced expenditure ? The Government of India, in their 
remonstrance against the arbitrary manner in which the Home Government 
proposed in July last to burden India with the cost of the Indian contingent 
to Egypt, openly announce that civil and military expenditure is growing apace, 
that provincial expenses cannot be controlled, that expenses necessary for the 
moral and material development of the country have to be foregone, and thatin 
times of emergency the imperial treasury has to bear a great strain. Why do 
they not then resolutely set themselves to the task of remedying these grave 
evils that retard the progress’ of the country instead of talking of surpluses and 
elasticity P It is superfluous to add that more than in England there is a sad 
necessity for a public enquiry into our overgrown expenditure. England is 
passing rich and can afford to bear the strain. Not so India, as responsible 
authorities have publicly proclaimed. Here the least untoward thing disturbs 
the balance sheet and involves the Government in dire difficulties. And 
knowing this they sit complacent as if enjoying the situation ! 


The Lok Mitrd (74) of the 15th April observes :—The fact is being slowly 
recognized that so long as the Government of India 
Criticises_ the statement rely on opium and salt revenues, the financial condi- 
a ed omg Minister tion of India cannot be said to rest on a sound basis. 
© lan oOnance 18 ° ° 
pt ei Pa The precariousness of the receipts from the former has 
now been acknowledged in all quarters, and it is only 
a question of time when opium may entirely disappear as an important item 
of revenue from the annual financial statement of the country. When so much 
is now said of the so-called ‘ elasticity’ of Indian revenue, it is worth enquiring 
whether any real elasticity can be predicated of it so long as opium receipts 
fluctuate from year to year. Nay, it may be further asked whether it is finan- . 
cially safe to at all enter it as an item of receipt in the annual budget. That 
the temptation to do so is great cannot be denied, for in the absence of any other 
kind of revenue which might replace it, it is not possible for the most talented 
Finance Minister to ignore it. Has the Indian Government any source of indi- 
rect taxation to fall back upon to recoup the loss of six or seven millions sterling ? 
This is the problem which ought to engage the attention of the authorities, 
and as long as they are unable to devise any new system of indirect taxation 
that will not be felt by the masses, so long must’ they desist from talking of the 
‘elasticity’ of the Indian revenues, But this is just the word of which Major 
Baring has for the first time made use in his recently published statement. 
Turning to the economic facts revealed by Major Baring in his speech the other 
day on the Bengal Rent Bill, it is found that he speaks in plaintive terms of 
the condition of the peasantry. Nay, so far as he has quoted the figures of 
agricultural produce and assessment for the various provinces, it may be inferred 
that 1t is not possible to hit upon any tax in a country so poor as India that can 
balance expenditure when opium receipts fall to half the amount that they now 


14, Again in the despatch of the Government of India on the expenses of the 
Y dian contingent, it has been deliberately urged that “Indian finance is 
xposed to some special vicissitudes which should always be borne in mind,”’ 
ye ‘n the next paragraph opium is described as a “ fluctuating source of 
veventle * and as a “‘ danger” that may at any moment disturb the balance sheet 
of the empire. The Government is at its wits’ end to substitute any other 
equally large source of receipt. The people are admittedly poor and “ their 
eonsequent inability to bear taxation” is recognized. ‘T’he Government is 
obliged to acknow edge in the same despatch that ‘low taxation, a careful 
economy 10 the resources of the country, and prudent reforms in its fiscal system 
are necessary.” Can any prudent financier under such circumstances boldl 

jeclare that the revenues of India are “elastic” P' If they are really so, how 
‘, it that the Government does not expunge opium revenue from the credit 
side of its accounts? Why do they not utilise it for purposes of reducin 

the public debt as the Hconomist very pertinently suggests? The fact is 
that they cannot do it, Then why talk of “elasticity”? The revenue ofa 
country 18 said to be elastic when its government can wisely dispense with a 
recarious item however large, and we rely on‘ increased receipts from 
some other sources which are considered as steady and least threatened 
with “danger.” Is there any other source to replace the loss of opium 


revenue? None whatever. On the contrary it is plain that if any attempt 


‘smade to omit it from the heading of receipts a deficit would stare the 
cleverest Finance Minister in the face. He must either find out the means 
to raise a revenue of seven millions, or say even six or five, or reduce expen- 
diture to that extent. But while they all talk of overgrown military and civil 
expenditure none dare rigidly apply the shears to them. But they speak of 
the “salt”? revenue as elastic,—so elastic that the Finance Minister stated 
both this year and the last that he would rely upon it in times of emergency 
like famine or war! Now let us examine whether in the first place it is states- 
manlike to increase the duty: in times of famine. Salt is a necessary of life with 
the masses. Whoarethe masses? Of course the impoverished and indebted 
agriculturists. It is they who in times of famine suffer most. It is among them 
that dire distress prevails. It is they who die by thousands for want of 
food. Is it wise, is it humane, is it Christianlike that the vital necessary 
of life should be made dearer for this class of people when they are actuall 
starving, and when salt goes a great way to sustain their skeleton frame 
and even to prevent them from dying of epidemic diseases? It is now 
recognized by free traders that the necessaries of life should be brought 
as cheaply as possible to the door of each poor man. Is there a doubt 
that the salt duty therefore needs to be further reduced ? Nay, the Govern- 
ment of India have acknowledged in the despatch above referred to the 
expediency of further reduction. Now, how are the two statements to be 
reconciled ? In one breath it is said that it ought to be raised in times of 
emergency, while in another it is asserted that oppressive as it is even now it 
must be reduced! One would suppose that the sooner the salt duty is entirely 
abolished the better. In fact, it should have no place in the annual budget in 
the same way as opium revenue. When therefore twelve or thirteen millions 
of receipts disappear from the receipt side of the account and are counter- 
balanced by a corresponding reduction on the expenditure side, then alone it 
can be acknowledged that Indian finance is maintained ona healthy footing 
with all prospects of ‘‘ elasticity.” 


In noticing the heavy loss which befalls India on account of unfavourable 


rates of exchange for Home remittances, the Shivdji 


Suggests measures forthe (59) of the 13th April recommends a reduction in the 
removal of the loss from ex- 


inc has Ge Wileak aemh. amount of the remittances by employing Native 
thaees agency more extensively in the administration of 


India and by making all costs of the Indian establish - 
ments in England: payable in the Indian coin. The Shivdji further suggests that 
the Indian rupee should be made current in England and the English shilling 
should be made a legal tender in India. If these suggestions were adopted 
the heavy loss from exchange would altogether disappear. 
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The Mahrdita (2) ofthe 15th April, in referring to the address delivered 
he + by Mr. Bright to the students: of the University of 
Comments in connection Glasgow on his installation‘as Lord Rector, remarks :— 
with the Pro gieypt ag hirte The Indian Government have always followed exactly 
by Mr. ee Rector of the if the footsteps of the English Government at home. 
Wiversity of Glasgow. From time to time they have imprudently engaged 
| themselves in wars merely for territorial aggrandize- 
ment or for avoiding fancied dangers to their empire. ‘The acquisitions thus 
made are represented as wonderfully glorious, while the loss of millions of souls 
and of money is altogether forgotten, and the poverty to which the whole nation 
‘3 reduced is a matter of no concern to the ruling race. If statistics of the civil 
and military expenditure of the Indian Government are compiled in the same 
way as those of England, the proportion between the civil and military expenses 
‘a this country will not fall short of that of England. But we have no indus- 
tries to make up our losses, the greater proportion of us are still labouring in 
shameful ignorance, and besides we have to pay for the costly government of a 
civilized people. The consequence is that our poverty has been far more severe 
and unbearable than that of the lower classes uf people in the United Kingdom. 
This poverty pervades nearly all the classes of the people, but especially the 
lower classes. If in Scotland one-third of the people dwell in homes of one 
room, in India the proportion will be found far higher, while probably one- 
tenth of the population will be found altogether homeless. It is to be hoped that 
by the efforts of men like Mr. Bright the English nation will some day or other 
be roused from its indifference, lethargy and conservatism, and free India from 
most of her political disabilities. 


In an article headed ‘‘ Lord Ripon and his detractors,”’ the Native Opinion 
(10) of the 15th April says:—An attempt is being 


Animadverts on the conduct 


ya renga sedulously made by some irresponsible publicists in 
Moos. England and individual members of Parliament 

to represent or rather misrepresent to the British 
public that the present Government of India is now sitting on a smouldering 


volcano, and that nobody knows when that volcano may burst forth into volumes 
of fire. According to the traditions of British party politics, the party out of 
power, by an exercise of their wholesome vigilance, check Government from 
" running on a fatal course, and thus direct their attention to measures that con- 
duce to the common weal and good government of the empire. In this view 
opposition and criticism may be looked upon as a great boon; but when these 
assume the nature of hostility and try to pick up holes where there may be 
none, the party functions are degraded into a spirit of bitter animosity. Such 
is the character of the opposition to the present administration; we undertake 
to say nothing with regard to Ireland, because we are not good judges of the 
present position of that country ; but so far as India and its present administra- 
tion are concerned, we may say with the weight of an authority that the conduct 
of our affairs is in the safest hands. But an outcry is now raised in England by 
interested parties that unless the present Indian administration is changed and 
lord Ripon is recalled the scenes of 1857-58 may be re-enacted and the empire 
be lost. The character of such opposition—rather hostility —bears its own condem- 
nation on the very face, and cannot much interest the fair minded; but it may 
at the same time be interesting to know the real or imaginary causes which 
have raised the storm against the present Viceroy. The Viceregal measures 
which seem to have offended most the European community both.in India and in 
England are the two Bills on our legislative anvil—the Jurisdiction and the Local 
Self-zovernment Bills. And what do these Bills accord to the natives of the 
country that they should come to be looked upon as destructive of the first 
principles of British rule in India? One empowers the Native population to 
look after the cleanliness of their streets, roads and gutters—in short the general 
conservancy of their households,—the other accords Native Civilian Magistrates 
of high standing power to try British offenders, which power Native Magistrates 
0 enjoy even now in the presidency towns. We should like to be enlightened 
as to how these harmless measures can be expected to affect the first principles 
of British rule in this country,—we mean the British supremacy over us, B 
Supremacy we believe is not meant a deprivation of the ordinary rights of 


sitizenship; for that would simply mean a perversion of the term supremacy into 
tyranny, and the saigeud aa! a whether here or elsewhere, do not mean to pander 
to the unrighteous zeal of those who seem so anxious to play the role of 
some.of the white Czars of the Russians. Even they are gradually giving way 
to the force of the all-pervading reforms and progress, and we fool surprised 
to find one. of the foremost nations of Kurope, Phe vost to have undertaken the 
mission of raising us in the scale of-nations, denying to us the very preliminary 
privilege of citizenship. But are the proposed measures in any sense so radical 
as to lay the axe at the very foundations of the British empire in India, or 
is the party. in pare. iving to the people of India privileges the like of which 
the party out of office has never given? If we are to believe our own experi- 
ence, the Conservative party themselves, who are now crying down Lord Ripon, 

ve up an Englishman’s most cherished rights, viz., entrance into the heaven- 
born service, to the natives of this country. We do not say that they were 
wrong in opening the service to us: what we find fault with is the trait in their 
character—that while they would connive at and approve of their doings, they 
would unmistakeably point to a mole in the eyes of others where there is none. 
And what did Lord Lytton himself, who has lately condescended to draw such 
a gloomy picture of the present administration, do with regard to the introduc- 
tion of Natives into the same service under the new statutury rules? We do 
not mean to say that either Lord Lytton or his other Conservative compeers did 
anything unnatural in throwing open both the covenanted and uncovenanted 
services. What we find fault with is their temerity in misrepresenting matters 
the like of which they themselves have done when in power. [The Indu 
Prakdsh () of the 16th April and several other Mardthi and Gujarati papers 
also make unfavourable comments on Lord Lytton’s remarks against the admi- 


nistration of the present Viceroy. | 


The Kdside Mumbai (98) of the 18th April, in referring to the rumoured 
resignation of Lord Ripon as Viceroy of India, re- 
a ten Ween en Veeuser of marks that the very idea of His Lordship’s resignation 
India. is very displeasing. The resignation of a Viceroy 
who persistently follows the policy of making the 
millions of India happy and who has given ample proofs of sincerity of purpose 
cannot but create sorrow throughout the country. When the Native public is 
adopting memorials for an extension of his term of office for another five years, 
what an amount of grief will it feel instead if the original term of His Lordship’s 
office is curtailed? [The Suryd Prakdsh (76) of the 14th and the Bombay Punch 
(81) of the 21st April express sorrow at the prospect of losing Lord Ripon, and 
consider the conduct of his:mean detractors shameful. ] 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 15th April says:—The correspondence 

4 between the Secretary of State for India and the 

ht anaes tae Government of India regarding the expenses of the 
official correspondence on Indian contingent despatched for service in Egypt 
the expenses of the Indian leaves no doubt that a grave injustice has been done 
contingent despatched for to this country. All the arguments that the Indian 
wrvied 3 SEyPs Government have urged in support of their conten- 
tion that it would be unjust to saddle India with a portion of the cost stand 
unrefuted. Lord Ripon and his able colleagues could not have addressed 
themselves to the subject in a more vigorous and trenchant manner. Such 
being the truth, it is a matter of deep regret that the Liberal administration 
now in power should have forgotten the principles they inculcated. when in 
opposition. In the first despatch of August it was urged that the telegram of 
24th July conveying the somewhat autocratic order that it was proposed that 
the ‘** Indian revenues shall bear all expenses of the Indian contingent for 
service in Egypt” was a complete “surprise.” And why? For the very good 
reason that ‘‘ British policy in Egypt has been up to the present time wholly 
under the direction of Her Majesty’s Government in England. The Govern- 
ment of India have never been consulted as to the principles by which, having 
regard to Indian interests, that policy should be guided.” What may we 
infer-from these sentences? Simply this, that whenever it suits the British 
Ministry, it can override all constitutional restraints and carry out the object 
~it may have in view by sheer force. They talk of doing justice to India and 
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‘ng strictly on the principles of the East India Bill of 1858. But it is now 

vr onons that that sort of talk is mere political cant. Instances will readily 
pcour to the mind of the reader where it will be found that the opposite policy 
has been adopted with equal oe and for achieving a similar purpose, 
pamely, to save the pockets of John Bull at the expense of the famishing mil- 
tions of India. Let us quote as an illustration the late Afghan war. Is it 
necessary to recall that famous statement of the Finance Minister of the day, 
who flourished a phantom surplus to serve a political purpose, and at the same 
time coolly declared that Indian finance was fully able to pay the expenses 
of that unhallowed war? The difference in the tactics was only this, that the 
Tory Government were able to enter on the war with a light heart inasmuch as 
the responsibility thereof was acknowledged by the then Government of India. 
The Liberals have done another injustice, but with this difference, that they 
did not at all consult the Government of India. Such is the elastic conscience 
of men in power who hold the destinies of India in their hands. There is no 
difference in kind in the moral wrong which a Conservative or Liberal Govern- 
ment may inflict on India and her people. At the best there is only a difference 
of degree. The Liberal, vag a shred of conscience left to him, tries to 
soften the mortification of the Indians by sopsin the shape of what he is 
pleased to call a “ contribution,” as if India was justly entitled to bear such 
war expenses and that the “contribution” was purely an act of generosity! 
What an array of unanswerable arguments have the Government of India 
put forward in the objections they have taken to the course so autocrat- 
ically proposed in that telegram of the 24th July! Such arguments could 
only emanate from an intimate acquaintance with the true aspect of 


Egyptian affairs as they stood last year. We discern Major Baring’s hand 


in the framing of the despatch. And what reply has the Secretary of State 
given to the arguments ? Absolutely none. After the receipt of a subsequent 
despatch that enters more closely.into the present impoverished condition of 
India, and after the discussion elicited here and in England as to the 
impropriety of burdening India with the expenses of the service of her troops 
in Egypt—a discussion which alone extracted the contribution of £500,000—a 
despatch follows which states in the concluding paragraph that all attempts at 
giving the subject “a controversial character” have been avoided. A more 
- impotent and illogical despatch could not have been framed, and a foregone 
conclusion, viz., to saddle lhidia with costs anyhow, could not have been 
supported by worse reasoning. After admitting the arguments of the Indian 
Government regarding the remote and indirect interest of India in the Egyptian 
imbroglio, the Secretary of State observes that no other course could have been 
possible in such circumstances, and the presence of the Secretary of State for 
Indis in the Cabinet afforded the constitutional guarantee provided by Parlia- 
ment for the due representation of Indian interests. There is an obvious 
fallacy underlying this very plausible argument. Inthe first place, it must be 
remembered that though it was well known that events would lead to war, Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India never sounded the Indian Government 
on the subject. It is well understood that on all important subjects on the 
_ anvil the opinion of the Government of this country is formally or demi-official- 
ly asked either by a despatch or telegram. But in the present instance all such 
formality was purposely dispensed with. And why? Because Lord Hartington 
knew too tat from private sources what opinion Lord Ripon and his able 
colleagues would give. And he thus coolly sat upon the first safety-valve of 
“constitutional” procedure, But admitting for a moment that he was within 
his right in not consulting the Indian Government as he was the minister 
responsible to Parliament, we may ask whether his presence in the Cabinet did 
actually afford that ‘‘ constitutional guarantee ” which is referred to in the 11th 
paragraph of his reply ? Did he point out to the Cabinet that the precedents 
were against the proposal which it contemplated making and which was 
formulated in the telegram of 24th July? Is not the East India Bill distinct 
on this point? By what process of reasoning did Lord Hartington convince 
himself and the Cabinet that India was liable to share in the cost of the 
expedition ? What inference are we to draw from the bold but perfectly truth- 
ful assertion of the Government of India that they ‘‘do not understand on what 
principle of political equity India can be called upon to defray any part. of the 
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oost of armed intervention in Egypt unless the Australian and other colonies 
are called upon to pay their proportionate share” ? The inference is that might 
still overrides right. The colonies are so powerful that they would have 
treated with contempt any hint conveyed to them to bear their shara in the 
war expense, But India is weak, and notwithstanding the fact that her present 
rulers have nobly performed their part of the duty, the Mabdraja at Westminster 
has culpably abused his position. Had Lord Hartington made as determined 
a stand as Lord Ripon did, the Indian treasury would have been richer to-day 
by £641,000. 


The Bombay Punch (81) of the 21st April approves of the desire of the 
Duke of Connaught to accept an appointment in 
Approves of the desire of India. Let him have the post of the Viceroy ora 


the Duke of Connaught to Commander-in-Chief, but at any rate let him come out 
accept an appointment in 


india. to India and see for himself the condition of the 

people of this country. Let him see the awe, pomp, 
and exclusiveness of Europeans in India, and then adopt some efficacious means 
for the amelioration of the depressed condition of the natives of the soil. He 
may reside in any part of India, but what is wanted is that he should judge for 
himself of the condition of this country. 


Referring to the intended visit to India of the Amir of Kabul, the Indu 
Prakash (9) of the 16th April observes that though it 
is desirable and natural that such friends as the Amir 
and the British authorities should mutually exchange 
such visits, still a move of this nature on the part of Afghanistan is unprece- 
dented. The British Government had friendly relations even with the pre- 
decessor of Abdul Rahman, but there had been no such interview as is now con- 
templated. The real object of the Amir’s visit has not transpired ; but it does 
not require much stretch of imagination or intellect to conjecture that the 
object of the visit is not simply that of a friendly interview, but that there 
are some political motives at the bottom. That the Russians have been making 
a gradual advance in Central Asia, that they have been receiving friendly 
treatment at the hands of the Persians, that the Kabul Darbar has been divided 
into two factions, and that the Russians have an eye on India—all or some 
of these circumstances are believed to have some connection with this political 
step. There is much truth in the remarks of a certain journalist that if there 
are political motives underlying this ostensibly friendly visit, the matters to 
be discussed had better be settled by written correspondence than by a personal 
interview, and these remarks deserve the careful attention of both the parties. 
Abdul Rahman must have been thinking of taking steps against the advance 
of the Russians and he has no other support than that of the British Gov- 
ernment, and it goes without saying that the latter will at once fall in with 
his views. But it is necessary that both the parties should take care not to 
bring about a recurrence of the events of Shah Suja’s time. Abdul Rahman 
isnot the sole ruler of Afghanistan. There are many other Chiefs. The 
British Government ought first to make sure that the plan devised by Abdul 
Rahman meets with countenance from them. In fine, this is a very delicate 
matter and requires to be handled with ability, tact and judgment and with 
due regard to the sad experiences of the past. Naw Samsher Bahddur (108) of 
the 13th April disapproves of the contemplated visit of the Amir to India, 
and says that Government should give no countenance to the Amirs of 
Afghanistan because they have aroeet faithless. | 


The Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 16th April alludes to the recommenda- 
tion made by Mr. Caird, the President of the late 

_ Thanks Lord Ripon for Famine Commission, that industrial and art exhibi- 
enrnsce.| Raed —a tions should be opened from time to time, as one of the 
oc ols a vl means for the advancement of Native arts and indus- 
portant cities and towns. tries and for the mitigation of the miseries arising 
7 from famines, and tries to show how such exhibitions 

tend to bring about the desired results.. The Samdchdr expresses the gratitude 
ofthe people of India to Lord Ripon for having instructed the subordinate 
Governments to purchase as far as possible indigenous articles for the use of 


the State, and for issuing orders to the differeat local Governments to establish 


Comments on the Amir’s 
intended visit to Lndia. 


‘, each important city or town within their respective jurisdiction art museums 
and to continue to make new additions to the collections made in them. Such 
museums as these, observes the Samdchdr, are sure to encourage and improve 
Native arts and industries. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 15th April says:—Undera new resolution of 
: the Government of India two Native assistant engineers 
Fears that the policy ini- of the Provincial Public Works, Panjéb, have under- 
tinted by the Government of taken to go to England to study practical engineering 
India of sending _ Native there under eminent engineers, the Government 
engineers to England at the < ongt ) C 
expense of the State for undertaking to bear all charges for their passage. 
studying practical and tech- We commend the zeal of the two Native gentlemen 
pica enginesr’® A tog ta who have ventured to cross the black waters at the 
othe Ie ‘an Civil Badieer- cost of what may be dear to them. State patronage 
ing Colleges. in this way may encourage others also to visit the 
land of our rulers on the above errand. But we 
suspect the deputation of these people to England gives a sly thrust to the 
prospects of the alumni of our own Civil Engineering Colleges. Those who 
may undertake the journey may be promoted to the higher ranks, but in the 
case of those who will not do so their disinclination to go will prove an obstacle 
in their way to promotion. Nor can we say that Government can ever continue 
to pay the passage of everyone going to England for the purpose. This 
assistance must stop somewhere, and we only hope that the authorities do not 
make a visit to England as the only qualification for promotion in the higher 
grades of the engineering service. 


The Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 18th April heartily approves of the 
ss gntention of the Government of Bengal to establish 
Pag “i | in ohmanairg veterinary schools in that presidency. The Samdchédr 
som share mi i dwelis on the subject of the importance of agriculture 
to the masses in India, the necessity of cattle for carry- 
ing on husbandry, the absence of a sound knowledge of the veterinary art among 
the agriculturists, and the large mortality of cattle, and observes that as Natives 
have long been praying Government to supply this great desideratum it is 
gratifying that the attention of the Bengal Government has been directed to it. 
The Bombay Government should not delay to provide veterinary schools for this 
presidency, if the subject has not already been taken up by the Supreme 
Government. 


The Arunodayd (14) of the 15th April learns that a school has been establish- 
ed in the Madras Presidency for the purpose of train- 
Recommends the employ- ing candidates in the art of engine-driving. Such a 
ment of Indian labour in ° eg" -e . oe 
factories and on railways. measure is quite in accordance with the principle that 
India is for the Indians, and is also'in harmony with 
the policy inaugurated by Lord Ripon. The supposition that factories and 
railways worked by steam power are calculated to benefit 4 country is proved 
to be correct from an English standpoint but not from that of India. England 
finds a favourable market for all the wares that are turned out by the combined 
labour of her people, and hence her factories are a source of profit to her. But 
the same is not the case with India. The Indian people have not a sufficiently 
large field even for their manual labour, and hence a large number of people 
already find no employment; and the introduction of railways and such other 
improvements having a tendency to supersede bodily labour by new modes of 
turning ont work has served to augment the number of unemployed masses of 
the population. Moreover the importation of foreign skilled labour for these 
hew improvements has contributed in some measure to make these reforms 
prejudicial, instead of beneficial, to the interests of the country. In these 
Circumstances the establishment of the school above alluded to ought to be 
hailed with joy as a step in the right direction. The Arunodayd does not main- 
tain that such improved machinery will never prove advantageous to India. It 
on the contrary asserts that if the maxim of ‘‘ India for the Indians” be fol- 
lowed in its entirety and its full significance recognized, such reforms cannot but 
be fruitful of much good. The several devices adopted in England for securing 
a favourable market for her merchandise ought to be attempted for the sake of 
India. But instead of this what we see is that the starting of a few mills in 
India aroused the jealousy of England, and the authorities did not shrink from 


ing umbrage at an urithought-of precept of political economy for abolishing 
ppt duty in. India on English ples oods. Nay, Indian mills have 
hoon subjected to restrictions the like of which are not witnessed in 
England. In short, no effort has been left untried that was calculated to put 
down the mill industry of India and to make Indian wares dearer than 
those of England. Though under the present circumstances it cannot be hoped 
that the same remedies as are used in the interests of English trade will 
be adopted for the sake of India, still the exclusive employment of Indian 
labour cannot fail to go a considerable way in securing benefit to this 
country and to redound greatly to the credit of England. The loss occasioned 
by the supersession of country cart traffic by railways can be made up by the 
exclusive employment by the several railway companies of Native labour. 
Such a step will also serve to liberate Government from the guarantee of 
certain rates of interest to the railway companies, and a diminution in the 
expenditure of the companies will lead to a reduction in the rates of charges, 
;, ¢., to an alleviation of the burden of a kind of tax on the people. 


The Lok Mitrd (74) of the 15th April observes that the wisdom of Lord 
Ripon’s policy in reducing the salt duty has been 

Says that the land re- amply vindicated. The consumption of that useful 
pee re Bay mages or ago bra commodity has increased, and with it the revenue 
ati PT can Ey nail derivable from that source. A fair trial of a similar 
cultural industry. character may well be given to the land revenue as- 
| sessment. A reasonable reduction of the assessment 

will bring a larger area of land under cultivation, which besides increasing the 
roduce will give employment to a large class of the people. In all parts of 
India there are vast tracts of land lying idle simply because the heavy Gov- 
ernment exactions do not allow of their being cultivated with profit. If the 
experiment should work as satisfactorily as there is every reason to suppose it 
will with judicious management, a great step will have been taken towards the 
solution of a difficult and complicated problem, viz., the amelioration of the 


condition of the people. 


The Panchdnan (45) of the 15th April says :—Agriculture was once con- 


iiaicclas vada We Gt uaeres the mnt ananpaiion in nei, and the a o 

ils view was borne out during the first years oO 8 
tani English rule. The lairodealion of the system of 
revenue survey, however, rendered that profession positively ruinous. If the 
officers entrusted with the working of this system were to pay more consider- 
ation to the rates assessed by them, they would be satisfied that injustice has 
been committed on the poor ryots. The injustice becomes graver when such 
officers out of a false feeling of delicacy fail to represent the matters in their 
true light or altogether neglect the duty of revising their work with care. 
Under any circumstances the lot of the poor people of the Ratndgiri District 
is really pitiable. The cry is general that arid pieces of land, which usually 
would not pay more than one rupee of assessment, have been assessed at the rates 
obtaining in the case of the best garden lands. The people have no interest 
in raising such a cry unless it has the foundation of truth. There has never 
been any complaint regarding the heaviness of assessment on the best soil. On 
the contrary the people are of opinion that the rates on such land are lower 
than they should be. It therefore behoves the officers of Government to sift 
the matter carefully and to effect a proper adjustment between the different 
rates assessed on the soil with a view to stop this cry. Otherwise people 


may abandon their holdings, or at least may be overtaken with a powerful 
feeling of disaffection. 


The Panchdnan (45) of the 15th April, while referring to the havoc committed 

_ by locusts in the Ratndgiri District, observes that the 

ta nenente A _nsi’e operation of the Indian Arms Act has rendered people 
damage siacilk tir lattes. helpless. If at such a juncture the people had 
pistols, rifles, guns and ammunition, they would have 

been in a position to protect at least their particular fields from the depredation 
of locusts. As, however, Government have undertaken to protect the interests 
of their subjects, it is high time that they should recognize the necessity of 
taking steps for the alleviation of the distress caused by this plague. A care- 


of the postal savings banks. 


ful enquiry should be instituted into the extent of damage caused by locusts 
through the agency of Mdmlatdérs, the truth of whose reports should be verified 
by the Collectors by personal inspection, and the amount of remissions. to be 
granted should be settled. 


The Jagan Mitré (30) of the 16th April states the inconveniences caused 

_ by the suppression of the manufacture of salt in Ratné- 

Complains of the a ig. giri, and prays that the Government of Lord Ripon 

eansed ir a Maekee will take the matter into their favourable considera- 

oie tion. The Mi/rd is emboldened to make this appeal 

on account of the decision passed by the Government of India in the matter of 

, similar appeal from the inhabitants of Shiravade, and expresses a hope that 

Lord Ripon will not fail to recognize the hardship caused to the poor people of 

Ratndgiri by being deprived of their only article of trade with the country 
above the ghats. 


A correspondent of the Satya Shodhak (55) of the 15th April, writing from 
Dépoli, complains of the unjust treatment received 

Complains of the (jae by Khoti landholders at the hands of Government 
age ere tty Pas Br officers. Though the Khots have been legally autho- 
— ¥ 3 rized to receive rents from their tenants according 
toold custom, still they do not receive assistance from Government in the 
realization of the revenue due to them. Hitherto it has been the practice 
vith Mémlatdérs and Mahdlkaris to comply with requisitions for such assist- 
ance, but lately they have been ordered not to entertain such applications. 
What is however more strange is that the portion of a tenant’s property that is 
indispensable for his maintenance is not liable to sale for default in the pay- 
ment of the Khot’s dues, while there is no objection to the sale of similar pro- 
perty in the case of Government villages. The Khoti Act contains a provision 
for the eviction of tenants in cases of default in payment of Khot’s dues, but this 
power of eviction is not delegated to the Khots in the orders granting them 


assistance in the recovery of their dues. Government also appropriate the 
proceeds of the sale of trees that are felled by private individuals in a Khoti 
village. It is unjust that while the Khot has to pay the jamdbandi for the 
whole of his village, Government should receive the proceeds from the sale of 
trees. oy 


The Satydé Shodhak (55) of the 18th April complains of the vexation caused — 

| ._, ,,. tothe people of Ratndgiri by an order prohibiting 
Complains of the injastire the use of tomtoms after 9 p.m. Such an order is 
tee eed optgsen. Box; unjust and its injustice is felt more keenly at the 
: present season, which is one of marriage festivities 

and religious festivals. The Shodhak mentions the steps taken by the people 
in the matter of securing a modification of the order complained of, and says 
that the order was the outcome of the action of certain European ladies and 
gentlemen whose auricular repose was disturbed by the noise of instruments 
that are listened to by the whole body of the population with calmness and 
patience. It would have looked more graceful in the European ladies to have 
put up with such a nuisance at least for the sake of humouring Natives. It is 
hot beneficial to the interests of Government that their officers should thus 
interfere with the religious observances of the people, and should sow the 
seeds of disaffection by subjecting the people to arbitrary mandates. To pro- 
hibit the use of tomtoms on occasions such as marriages and the Holi and Rém 
Nawami festivals is nothing short of a direct violation of their manners and 


-teligious customs and an offence to their feelings, It is therefore to be hoped 


that the District Magistrate will give a patient and calm consideration to this 
Natter and remove the grievance by cancelling the order complained of. 
[The Bakul (16) of the 15th April makes a similar complaint. ] 


The Dhdrwdr Vriti (22) of the 12th April points out certain defects in the 
rules recently published regarding the working of 
postal savings banks, and requests that the authori- 
ties concerned will see fit to supply them. The con- 
dition of declaration imposed by the rules is, sure to 
be felt as an encumbrance by many, and it will be sufficient to substitute for it 


_ Points out certain defects 
"the rules for the working 


é enquiry that is provided in the case of deposits in the ordinary 
savings banks. The convenience caused by the sub-post offices being autho- 
zed to receive deposits must be acknowledged,’ but there is no provision for 
immediately meeting with applications for withdrawing money fromthe banks. 
The necessity of a reference to the head office is likely- to cause trouble. 
Moreover there is no mention made in the rules of the maximum umount that 
may be received by the banks, nor is there any provision declaring whether 
++ is allowable to keep accounts simultaneously with the postal and ordinary 


savings banks. 
The Din Bandhu (5) of the 15th April dwells at considerable length on the. 


necessity of certain reforms in the Sanitary Depart- 
ment of this Presidency. The Bandhu deprecates 
the practice at present in vogue of conferring the 
appointment of Inspector of Sanitation and Vaccination on shirasteddérs and 
clerks in the offices of Deputy Sanitary Commissioners. These persons have 
very little professional knowledge of their work, and are therefore unfit to dis- 
charge the duties appertaining to the office of Inspector in a satisfactory 
manner. It is therefore desirable that such responsible posts should be solely 
reserved for Hospital Assistants and Assistant Surgeons, whose education in 
colleges will serve them in good stead in making them competent Inspectors. 
It is also necessary that a uniform should be prescribed for all Inspectors, and 
they should be required to keep a sword or bayonet at their own expense. 
These officers while on tour often suffer a great dealon account of having 
no weapon and having nv distinguishing badge to proclaim their rank to the 
ublic. These officers should also receive the ez-officio title of Rdéo Sséheb or 
Khan Sdéheb, and a form of diary should be prescribed for them with the view of 
enabling their superior officers to judge of the amount of work done by them. 
A system of periodical reports should also be established. 


The Dhdrwdr Vritt (22) of the 12th April does not approve of the rules 
recently published by Government regarding the 
Comments on the rules re- examination and employment of probationers in the 


rding the examination and istration Denartm _ “4s : 
ee Slovoent of probationers Regis epartment. The condition that a candi- 


in the Registration Depart- date who does not succeed in getting employment 
nent. within one year from the date of his passing the 

examination must again pass the necessary examin- 
ation is very hard. The length of period prescribed for the confirmation of 
probationers is also improper. 


The Kaira Vartamdn (96) of the 18th-April prays for the location of a 

_ registry office at Mahudha. If Mr. Spry were to call 

A prayer for the pag for information regarding the number of documents 

‘ahtthe =? SSC@IStered every yearfrom Mahudha and the surround- 

bee ing villages and theincome derived therefrom, he would 

see his way to grant the prayer. What the people pray for is justice. If a 

registry office cannot be permanently located in Mahudha, the Sub-Rezistrar of 

Nadi4d should be ordered to hold his office in Mahudha for a certain number of 
days every month, as is done at Kaira, Dikor and R4nder, 


Suggests certain reforms 
in the Sanitary Department, 


In alluding to the list of persons eligible to serve as jurors in the High 
Court of Bombay, recently published in the Govern- 
_ Complains that the list of jy en¢ Gazette, the Jiuime Jamshed (95) of the 16th 
jarors recently pnblished 18 4) bserves that the list of special } 
not correctly prepared. ser ls special jurors contains 
| the names of some Natives who ought to have been 
included among common jurors, and in the list of common jurors are to be 
found names which ought to be put tn the list of special jurors. It is a dis- 
agreeable duty for a public organ to point ovt such names, and the Sheriff 
being a Native of high position in society is in a position to do the needful. 
Again, while 120 Furopeans are selected from theircomparatively small comm unity 
to serve.ae special jurors, only 80. Natives are chosen for the same purpose. 
Every partner of every Kuropean firm is appointed a special juror, whereas the 
artners of several well-known Native firmis are chosen to serve on the common 
fery European secretaries of several public eompanies and European brokers 


‘tre made special jurors, whereas Native agents of several cotton mills and 
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goveral Native merchants are appointed as common jurors. Thus no sonnd 
‘nciple appears to have been followed in making selections, and it is therefore 
that a better selection will be made when preparing a new list. 


. Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 16th April observes that for some time 
ast reports have been received that a gang of 

Desires the removal of the Kabulis has been committing plunder and spreadin 
enruly gangs of the rage panic in the Salsette ‘Téluka of the Thana District, 
aoring News has also been received from Bhusdval that about 
five hundred Kabulis had gathered at that station, that 
, misunderstanding having arisen between their two parties one of these 
arties had to be taken to Manméd, and that to prevent the other from doing 
mischief to the rail-roads thie railway volunteers had to be called out. Under 
these circumstances it is desirable that the public should know what steps have 
been taken by Government to remove the panic spread by these Kabulis. 
They ought to be removed to some place where they would not be able to 

commit mischief. 


In noticing the report made to Government by’Mr. Warburton, the Acting 
Superintendent of the Thuggee and Daceity Depart- 
Requests the Supreme Gov- mentin the Panjab and the North-West Provinces, 


ernment to appoint @ com- in which that officer has, among other things : 
mission to enquire into the ’ 5 things, men 


ork.: g of the police. tioned that during the short period of his administra- 
heat: tion he has ascertained that in thirty cases the police 
have obtained the conviction of innocent persons, the Bombay Samdchér (82) of 
the 20th April observes that this is not the first time that the above-mentioned 
accusation has been preferred against the police of this country. Government 
should therefore appoint a commission for the purpose of instituting close 
and searching enquiries into the working of the police throughout the whole of 
India. Government have already recognized the necessity of an Education 
Commission and the question of police administration is not of less importance 
inasmuch as it affects the safety of the life, property and honour of the people. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 16th April complains that rumours are rife 


_ that the medical men who possess the exclusive 
a pee aD tits cr Privilege of certifying to the soundness of the health 
no Pare mnt ee employés under Government and to their 
fitness for serving in any part of India, are given to 
extorting money from the candidates for employment, who are generally very 
needy and therefore yield to their demands. The Indu dwells on the objection- 
able nature of such practices, and advises Government to institute minute and 
secret inquiries by means of detectives. The sufferers can never ba expected 
to come forward to tell their own tales, and unless Government take up the 
matter there is every chance that the misery will be perpetuated to the great- 
est hardship of the poor. 


In noticing the trial of Private Dwyer at the last criminal sessions of the 
Bombay High Court for shooting a Native at Sdtdra, 
Disapproves of the verdict the Jdme Jamshed (95) of the 20:h April observes that 


given by a special jury at five eminent medical authorities deposed on oath that 
the trial of Private Dwyer 


at the lute criminal sessiuns theaccused wasfeigning madness and gave good reasons 
ofthe Lombay High Court. for making this assertion, The Honourable Justice 

| Scott laid great stress upon the evidence of the above- 
mentioned witnesses in the charge he gave to the jury. Notwithstanding this, 
the jury gave the verdict that the accused was a lunatic. This decision is 
surprising, and it is still more wor tira. that the trying Judga did not record 
his protest against the wrong verdict. If special juries give a wrong verdict 
in a plain and simple case like that of the accused Dwyer, there is no necessity 
of convening special juries to try cases of murder. 


A correspondent of the Surat Akhbdr (75) of the 16th April says that while 

’ criminal breach of trust and fraud are considered 

uae that theft should be poilable offences, theft, though insignificant, is not 
ea bailable offence. fetic 5 me 

regarded by law as a bailable offence. The conse- 

uence of this is that innocent persons frequently suffer. Hence it is necessary 

that Government should make the crime of theft bailable with certain 

limitations. | 


The Jdéme Jamshed (95) of the 16th April is glad that the Senate of the 
a Bombay University have devided by a majority that 
_ Hopes that His Excellency the new clock in the Rdjéb4i Tower shall keep 
the Governor will withdraw Bombay time. When this conspicuous ¢lock is to 
his order to keep Madras ‘Hae : d : : 
time in Bombing. show the local time, and Madras time does not suit 
) _ the people of Bombay, it is to be hoped that Sir 
James Fergusson will withdraw his order about the observance of Madras 
time, and remove the cause of complaints made on this score by the public. 
‘The Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 18th April expresses similar sentiments. 
he Rdst Goftdr (105) of the 15th April however does not understand why 
so much importance should have been attached to such a trifling subject. It 
is immaterial to the people what time is generally observed, and it would have 
been more graceful in them to have responded to the call of the Governor to 
observe a uniform time throughout the city when they could have done it by 
the simple contrivance of changing tbe position of the minute hands of their 
clocks and watches. | 


Local Self-government. 


The Suryodayd (63) of the 16th April does not understand why the Bom- 
| bay Government have been delaying the enactment 
Requests the speedy enact- of the necessary law for the introduction of the 
ment of the law relating to : 
local self-government. scheme of local self-government into the Bombay 
Presidency. Thescheme has already been introduced 
into the Central Provinces and measures in that direction are in progress in the 
rovinces of Bengal, Burma and the North-West. The Bombay Government 
ih not, it is feared, abandoned their attitude of persistent resistance towards 
the new scheme. It is however to be hoped that they will not delay the 
measure till they receive another reprimand from the Supreme Government, 
but will see fit to secure the good wishes of the people by prompt action in 
the matter. 


A correspondent of the Gujarat Mitra (72) of the 15th April says that the 
three years’ term of office of the present municipal 
Says that new commis- commissioners of Kapadvanj expired on the 3]st 
sioners should not be appoint § March last and that arrangements are being made 
ed in the place of those whose fon tl , e ° ‘a. } iy 
term expired on 31st March forthe appvintment of new members. The writer 
until the question of extend- recommends that no change should be effected in the 
ng the each ga s local members for the prasent, inasmuch as if after the new 
self-rovernmen e mu- wf FE eR aaa 
sicitatisy oh: Kapadvenj is members are appointed it is prop sod to extend the 
sottled. privileges of local self-government to the munici- 
pality there will be great difficulty in securing their 
resignations, 


Legislation.— The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


In alluding to the opposition raised by Lord Salisbury in the House of 
Lords to the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, the 
Disapproves of the opposi- Bombay Samachar (82) of the 19th April observes that 
tion raised by Lord Salisbury § 7j, Lordship argued that since in every foreign 
to the Native Mayzistrates See ; 5 
Jurisdiction Bill. country a Kuropean is tried by his own countrymen 
alone the same rule ought to be applied to India, and 
since that rule has been in force for a long number of vears in the Indian 
realm the same ought not to be disturbed. His Lordship also remarked that 
in Turkey, Egypt, China and other foreign countries cases between Europeans 
or Europeans and Natives are decided by the European consuls. The pre- 
mises advanced by His Lordship are correct, but noi sv the conclusion drawn from 
them. India is not a foreign country like Turkey, Egypt. or China. In the 
latter countries the Government and the people are quite foreign, whose conduct 
with the Europeans very much depends upon how the latter act with them. 
The laws of these countries are considered to be defective by the Europeans, 
and it is believed that the sacred character of justice is not properly preserved 
inthem. These foreigners moreover do not entertain good feelings towards 
Europeans. In such circumstances it is right that Europeans should have no 
taith in the justice dispensed by the foreigners, and should reserve to them- 


fr 


wives the right of being tried by their own countrymen. On the other hand 


; 
' L 


{ndia is not a foreign country in the sense in which China, Turkey or Egypt is. 


india is ruled by the British Government under British laws, and justice is 
dispensed in strict accordance with those laws. The European and Native 
dispensers of justice are servants of Government, who have studied the laws and 
made themselves fit to dispense justice. There are appellate courts of different 
grades one above the other, and final appeal lies to the authorities in England, 
The people of India are the loyal subjects of the British Crown and are influ- 
enced by good feelings towards Europeans, as has been proved beyond doubt 
on two conspicuous occasions, viz., the Indian mutiny of 1857 and<the 
assumption of the Imperial title by Her Majesty the Queen. In these circum- 
stances the arguments advanced by Lord Salisbury against the Jurisdiction Bill 
are quite beside the mark. [The Kdside Mumbai (98) of the 20th April ex- 
presses somewhat similar sentiments. | 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 15th April says :—We learn from a Bombay paper 
that the Jurisdiction Bill has been forwarded by the 

Complains that the Poona Bombay Government to the Mill-owners’ Association 
Sérvajanik Sabha was not for opinion. We certainly do not understand why 
consulted he / = per it should have been sent to one association in prefer- 
a ~ sg Stealetcoten’ ence to others. We do not know if the Bombay 
Jurisdiction Bill. Government has so soon forgotten that a representa- 
tive association exists in Poona. If the Bombay 

Government really means to ascertain what the general opinion on the Bill is, 


it should see that all public bodies are consulted. 
The Bengal Rent Bill. 


The Mahrdita (2) of the 15th April says:—The Bengal Tenancy Bill is 


ee ee eer no doubt to a certain extent an encroachment upon 


Rent Bill, the rights implied, if not expressed, of the zamindars ; 
but taking intoconsideration the justness ofthe principles 


involved, we see no reason why the zaminddrs should grudge to their tenants 
and ryots this extension of the permanent settlement. The evils of leaving 
the ryots to the mercy of their landlords are too well known and we cannot 
blame Government for taking steps in time to prevent these evils. What we 
wish is that Government should bind themselves by the same rules when they 
themselves occupy the position of landlords. The Bill is of great import- 
ance to the Bengal ryots in so far as it improves their position by granting 
to them a right to claim compensation for improvements in land not secured 
by the metayer system and the right of occupancy unknown to a cottier. 
The fixing of a maximum limit for enhancement of rent, which brings the 
tenant very near to a peasant proprietor, consistently with the permanent 
settlement granted to the landlord, is another favourable feature of the 
Bill. ‘To the Bombay ryots also it is equally important on account of its clear 
enunciation of the principles of revenue settlement, which in time are sure to 
be extended to other presidencies, though not unless a cry is raised for the same. 


Railways. 


The Hitechchhu (73) of Ahmedabad of the 19th April says that owing to 
the busy character of the present season great want 
of waggons is felt’ on the Réjputdna-Mdlwa Railway. 
It is therefore natural that merchants should offer, 
and station masters and goods clerks who are badly paid by the company 
should accept, bribes for the speedy conveyance of goods To prevent this 
evil itis necessary that a few rolling-stock inspectors should be employed. 
Their duty should be the supervision of the daily want and supply of waggons 
to the different stations in the districts under their respective charges. It is 
also necessary that the traffic inspector should be able to converse with the 
Native merchants in their vernacular. He should freely mix with them and 
impartially attend to their wants. Mr. Finigan, the present traffic inspector, 
ls unablé to attend to his duties properly, owing to the vast extent of the 
district under his charge. He should be relieved of a portion of his work to 
enable him to discharge his duty satisfactorily. It would be better to entrust 
the’ work to a Native well acquainted with the language of the district. 


A suggestion to the Réj- 
putana-Malwa Railway. 
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hoped that Mr. Vining, Traffic Superintendent, Sibarmati District, will attend 
to this suggestion. 


Municipalities. 
The Lok Mitrd (74) of the 15th April remarks that the recent election of 
Town Councillors by the Corporation presents several 
Makes remarks on thecon- curious and noteworthy features. Two out of the 
stitation Be «4 _ Mov; three Europeans elected by that body are officials 
— ee oe who would surely have been nominated by Govern. 
cipality. ment if the A Agperw had not honoured them with 
their confidence, the large body of Hindu rate-payers has had only one re- 
presentative, while thé Mahomedan community has been altogether left out in 
the cold. Such a result can hardly be considered satisfactory. Why the 
Corporation should have gone out of its way to elect two officials when non- 
official members in every way qualified for seats on the council were available 
it is difficult to understand. The exercise by Government of its right to 
nominate the four members now required to make - the full complement of 
the council has given a representative to the Mahomedans, but it has raised the 
number of the official members to six. One more Hindu councillor should 
have been appointed, and either the Honourable Rao Saheb Mandlik or 
Mr. Javeril4l Umidshankar would have been a desirable acquisition to the 
council. Asit is, the European and official elements are very strong, and 
the council can hardly be said to be a fairly representative one. Altogether 
the constitution of the new Town Council will not commend itself to the 
approval of any right-thinking man. The preponderance of the official element 
and the nomination of an official Chairman at atime when the local self-gov- 
ernment scheme is on its trial must be regarded as the reverse of satisfuctory 
or encouraging. It is hardly creditable to the intelligence, public spirit, 
and independence of the Corporation that Mr. Nowroji Fardunji, who with all 
his faults has been a most valuable member, was elected only by an accident, 
because it was only an accident that Mr. Mehta, whose casting vote saved 
Mr. Nowroji’s seat, happened to be the Chairman of the Corporation on the 
day of the election. Mr. Daddbhdi Nowroji should have been elected to the 
council. His long and varied experience, his devotion to the good of the 
people, and his fearless and disinterested advocacy of their rights would have 
made him a most useful and valuable. member, Surely it is high time some 
new and vigorous blood were infused into the body, the present system of 
electing the same members over and over again being hardly calculated to 
advance the cause of municipal government in this city. [The Rést Goftér 
(105) of the 15th April expresses similar sentiments. The Yajdén Parast 
(117) of the same date is of opinion that Government should have nominated 
only Hindu and Mahomedan members. The Bombay Punch (81) of the 21st 
April disapproves of the preponderance of Europeans in the new Town 


Council. | 


The Bombay Chronicle (71) of the 15th April considers the election of the 

’ eight members of the new Town Council of Bombay 

BR op cg bs the legions by the Municipal Corporation as satisfactory, and re- 
a soak” | marks that the nomination of four more members by 
Government to complete the councii is also happy. 

The Chronicle however regrets that the Honourable Rao Séheb Wishwandth 


Nérdyan Mandlik should not have been elected a councillor. 


The Lok Mitra (74) of the 15th April observes:—Scarcely has the hot weather 
set in before the periodical cry of the scarcity and 
Complains of scarcity of fouIness of the water supplied to the city has again 
water in Bombay. - , 
sprung up. Hnormous sums of money have been 
expended in constructing, improving and enlarging the Vehar and Tulsi lakes. 
With the building of the Tulsi reservoir it was confidently asserted by the 
muyicipal authorities, who always look to the affairs of their own departments 
through coloured spectacles, that the cry of scanty water would be a thing of 
the past ; and yet though a large sum of money has been devoted to raising the 
dam of the Tulsi lake on the recommendation of our engineers, the public are 


‘ 
te. 
. 


‘in confronted with what threatens to be a water famine at no distant date. 
subject was referred to by a member of the Town Council at one of its 
meetings the other day, but it provoked no discussion, and the matter was drop- 
as if it was a trifling matter with which the Town Councillors had no concern. 
all this the outcome of the boasted system of local self-government? Unless 
the arrangement under which the Town Council has been regulated for some 
time past 1s done away with and members who understand their responsibilities 
and duties to the rate-payers are elected tothe council, and new members ad- 
mitted from time to time, there is little hope of matters mending. If the 
members of the Corporation and Town Councillors were to work half as hard and 
energetically in doing their duty to their electors after they have been returned 
as they do in vying with one another in securing tho largest number of 
votes, many of the defects of the administration would disappear; but the zeal 
of many of these represéntatives of the people cools down to freezing point 
directly they have secured the coveted seats. 


The Native Ovinion (10) of the 15th April, in a paragraph headed * Our 
_ Drainage Works,” says :—Now that the new Corpo- 
ee that the aoe ration has been formed, its composition such as it is 
me td. does not hold out the hope that full justice will be 
done to the burning question of drainage works. 
Though the work has been in its full swing, the recent lectures on the - 
subject by our worthy townsmen Dr. Blaney and the Honourable Mr. Mandlik 
have given the Native public a rude shock as to the number of diseases 
the completion of the drainage works might bring in their train. It 
was suggested at the time that until the result of the enquiry into 
the Calcutta drainage works was out the work should be stopped. But the 
suggestion was not heeded and the works are now being pushed on. The 
result of the Calcutta inquiry is now out, and Mr. Thomas Jones, a member of 
the commission, reports that the Calcutta works ‘‘ have proved a disastrous 
failure.” He recommends that further expenditure on these works should be 
stopped until an engineer-expert from England overhauls the whole system and 
proposes remedial measures. Will our own Corporation pause for a moment 
and ponder whether it is advisable for them not to run on and take an unenvi- 
able responsibility on their shoulders? We hope they do pause. _ 


The Gujardt Mitré (72) of the 15th April protests against the proposed 
extension of the people’s park at Surat. The original 
Pps a on the propos- . gircular embodying the proposition was circulated 
extension of the people’s F “eit same “abe er 
park at Surat. among the municipal commissioners and the opinion of 
the majority has been acted upon in spite of the amend- 
ment suggested by Mr. KAldbhai, viz. that the proposal should be laid before the 
new board on their coming to office. There has besides been no provision made 
in the last budget for the execution of the proposed work, and how can it be 
undertaken in the absence of due provision ? Sucha technical objection can gene- 
rally be waived in the case of minor and emergent works. ‘T'he emergency of the 
extension of the people’s park is however not established, and even if it is, such a 
large sum as 30 or 40 thousand rupees cannot be expended without due provision 
in the budget. In spending such a sum in the teeth of such facts the existing 
board is undertaking a serious responsibility. The injustice of this affair was 
duly represented to the Government of India andthe Bombay Government by the 
Hita Vardhak Sabha of Surat. But the Local Government declined to interfere 
with the action of the municipality and the Supreme Government advised that a 
representation on the subject should be submitted through the Local Government. 
Whatever may be the steps that the Sabha may deem it advisable to take in the 
matter, how can the present expenditure of such a large sum be prevented? The 
Mitrd then apostrophizes the commissioners and the president for their persist- 
eutly obstinate attitude in the matter, and advises them to retrace their false 
steps while they havé not yet advanced too far, and to divert the funds proposed 
to be spent on the people’s park towards a scheme for supplying water to the 
town. [The Suryd Prakdsh (76) of the 14th April says that as the matter has 
advanced too far, the most advisable thing under the circumstances is that the 
néw board should undertake the work of the extension of the park. 


A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 20th April states 
; that four steam-engines are working in the different 
Gaggests that due precan- parts of the town of Surat, namely, the flour mill 
tions should be taken to ‘a : : a 
oid serious mischief being @ngine in WAdifalia, the iron foundery engine in 
done by an accident tothé Nahdnpara, electric light engine in Chowk, and the 
four steam-engines oy ice factory engine in Muglisara, all these quarters 
in tote eeok — being thickly populated. It behoves the authorities 
na concerned to adopt the necessary precautions to avoid 
serious injury being done in the case of an accident to the people living in their 
neighbourhood. se 
The Hitechchhu (73) of Ahmedabad of the 19th April observes :—Now that 
saiielll te is nee : new oom gra at gar ty 8 a offer a 
me! ' few suggestions toit. It has hitherto been the prac 
— ree a simply post notices of general méetings of the 
sare municipality on the walls of its office. This practice 
does not fulfil the desired end, viz., that of giving due information regarding 
such meetings to the public. It often happens that people have either abso- 
lutely no information about them or that they come to know of them some time 
after they have been held. The best course, therefore, would be to publish 
advertisements concerning them in a local newspaper. This course is followed 
in many other town and city municipalities, and we do not understand why it 
should not be followed here. In these notifications mention might be made of 
the business to be brought before the meetings. It would also be well if the 
proceedings of the meeting were furnished to one or more of the local news- 
papers for publication. It is also desirable that arrangements should be made 
for providing seats for visitors at the meetings. The new board ought to make 
a searching examination of the accounts of the expenditure on the new road. 
It is a general belief that the public money has not been properly spent towards 
the construction of this clumsy road. It is also said that proper discretion has 
not been used in awarding compensation in some cases. A professional health 
officer for Ahmedabad should be appointed. ‘The health of the city is at present 
entrusted to three hands, cailed conservancy supervisors, who have no know- 
ledge of hygiene. The aggregate of their monthly pay amounts to more than 
Rs. 250, while the services of a duly qualified man can be secured for Rs. 150. 
Such an arrangement will not only be an improvement, but will also effect a 
saving of more than Rs. 100 per mensem. Such a health officer should not bea 
Government servant and he should not be permitted to engage in private practice. 
The old municipal body has, it appears, disposed of the promissory notes of the 
value of Rs. 20,000 deposited with it in trust on account of the Ranchhodlal Dis- 
pensary Endowment. It is proposed to contribute towards the expenses of the 
dispensary the annual interest accruing thereon. Thisis abreachof trust. The 
new board ought to take an early opportunity to set apart the above sum. The 
establishment and other charges should be curtailed as far as possible, since the 
have increased considerably. .Retrenchment is possible in every branch of the 
department. The saving thus effected may render possible the total abolition of, or 
a reduction in the tax on food-grains, which bears very hardly on the poor. The 
examination of the luggage of peopie at the gates of the city with the view of as- 
certaining that it contains no taxable article is very troublesome. and annoying. 
We do not think any appreciable income is derived therefrom. Personal luggage 
should be exempted from search at the gates as is the case in Surat and other 
places. It would be advisable for the new board to publish a detailed account 
of the receipts and disbursements every year for the information of the tax-paying 


public. 


. Native States. 
The Mahrdtta (2) of the 15th April, in referring to the questions raisedin Parlia- 


ment regarding Mysore, observes :—On the 9th of April 
last a committee of inquiry was demanded to inquire 

) what concessions were made during the minority of 
the Mahérdja and what connection the Indian authorities had therewith. The 
special committee was refused, but it was promised that the Indian Government 
would be asked to submit a report on the subject. We have always held, and 
sti hold, that the interests of a Native State are not very carefully watched 
during the ruler’s minority, and if any concessions were made during the 
minority of the Mysore prince, they certainly could be due to nothing else than 


Mysore affairs in Parlia- 
ment, | ; 


this want of interes an It.is not only with reperenge to Mysore that such an 
‘nquiry 18 necessary, but we are of opinion that such an inquiry is necéssary in 
roger of all Native States that ea minor rulers and ae governed in trust 
for them. | 
Referring to the project for the construction of a line of railway from 
: Chanda in the Central Provinces to Hyd waked. in the 
Complains of the con- Deccan, the Satyd Shodhak (55) of the 15th April ob- 
duct aries ali serves:—The Pvroneer is informed that while the chief 
- the consent of 2Obles of the Hyderabad State advise the postponement 
tho Hyderabad Darbér to of this project on account of the heavy expenditure in- 
the project for the con- volved therein, the British authorities are trying to ex- 
dreotion of 4 ~ ee tort the consent of the Darbdér by means of pressure. 
aederabad. If there be any truth in this report, the conduct of the 
, British officers is indeed very reprehensible. Though it 
cannot be denied that the construction of the proposed railway will prove 
very advantageous to the State of Hyderabad and will develop the means of com- 
munication with distant provinces, still having. regard to the circumstance that 
the Nizim is very soon to come to the throne, that the Council of Regency is not 
a thorough master of the financial situation of the dominion, and that the people 
generally are loath to make a speedy end of the business, it is not intelligible 
why British officers should have thought it fit to resort to coercion. As in 
1858, the present Liberal Ministry may not have the intention of appropriating 
aportion of the Hyderabad territory. But such high-handed action of their 
oficers naturally serves as a text for various and vague commentaries by the 
people, and thus Government are credited with intentions that have no founda- 
tion. It is therefore desirable that the officers concerned should abandon their 
policy of exercising pressure on the Darbar in this matter. 


In noticing the Government resolution regarding the mismanagement of 
the Cambay State, the Bombay Simdchdr (82) of the 
Approves of the result of 20th April observes that the view expressed by Govern- 
the enquiry into the misman- ment regarding the administration of Mr. Laud proves 
agement of the Cambay the truth of the several complai d 
State. omplaints made against him 
by the subjects of that State. The conclusion drawn 
by Government is quite correct and was prophesied by the Samdchdr before the 
enquiry into the affair was commenced. Though the course taken by the 
Cambay subjects was unique, they were justified in adopting it; and though they 
could not prove every grievance they alleged, yet the foundations on which those 
grievances were raised were strong enough. It is however not strange that they 
could not substantiate all their statements, since the evidence in support of 
them was given in great hurry and under considerable excitement. The result 
of the investigation has repaid the troubles they took.in the matter, and it is to 
be hoped that they and their prince. will hereafter live on friendly terms. 
|The Jéme Jamshed (95) of the same date expresses a similar opinion and requests 
Government to publish Mr. Spry’s report. The Akhbdre Soddgar (78) of the 
19th also expresses its approval of the result of the enquiry and of the Govern- 
ment resolution thereon. The Bombay Punch (81) of the 21st April is not quite 
satisfied with the resolution, and remarks that Government have tried to please 
both the parties in this matter. | 


The Gujardt Mitra& (72) of the 15th April says that since the removal of 
Sa the chief officers of the Cambay State murders in 
oe affairs atCambay nen daylight and thefts and robberies have begun 
not yet been placed on , : 
4 satisfactory footing. to be committed. The Mitra cites 11 instances in 
which thefts have been committed during the past 
few days, and observes that since an experienced officer like Mr. Umedrdm caannt 
effectually cope with such commotions, it is evident that he does not get proper 
‘sistance from others. The people have begun to defy the authority of the 
State, They decline to pay more than whatthey did before the administration 
of Mr. Sh4mrdo, and thus great difficulty is being experienced in the collection 
revenue. Thus have the intriguers in Cambay succeeded in doing injury to 
® State, and so long as competent officers like Mr. Damodardas are not avail- 
ible, and so Jong alsp as those that defy the power of the State are not hunted 
— dnd met with condign punishment, the affairs at Cambay will not resume 
“lr normal state. ; 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 16th April, in an article headed “‘ The Jundgad 
| Massacres,’’ says:—Underthe circumstances one cannot 

avoid the conclusion that a most unwarrantable 

carnage has been committed and that till an impartial 

and satisfactory inquiry is able to convince the public 

| _ that it was committed under very sheer necessity and 

to avoid &@ greater evil the ostensible cause for it must be held to have been the 
iand-hanger of the Jundgad State. Is ita fact that on the day of the slaughter, 
qghen the corpses of the slain were to be brought into Jundgad, the court went 
out with pomp and ceremony to receive their “ faithful and victorious police,” 
and the talk all. over the town that day was that the administration had at 
one stroke added to the State “‘ girds sg land of the annual value of a lékh and a 
half rupees ? Such things are being publicly talked of and yet the Govern- 
ment will not clear the mystery. The late Malhér Réo Gdekwdd was not guilty 
of sacrificing to his avarice or his lust the lives of his subjects, and yet he 
was justly asked to vacate the throne he dishonoured by his mal-administration. 
The Bhdvnagar State in a fit of religious frenzy punished with death some 
wretches who had slaughtered a cow for purposes of eating at a time of great 
scarcity and hardship, and for this inconsiderate act Bhavnagar for more than 
half a century was denied judicial powers over the greater part of its territories. 
Poor Porbandar for a fault scarcely tangible has been reduced from a first class 
State to a third class one. And in all these cases the action of the Government was 
prompt, their decision speedy and unvacillating. Colonel Phayre’s life was not 


more valuable than the lives of the Maiy4s who were massacred by the Jundgad - 


Sibandi. And yet when Government found that an attempt was made on the 
Colonel’s life they took very effective measures for eliciting the truth and put 


Malhér Réo on trial. If the massacres in Jundgad were the doings of the . 


Sibandi alone neither directly nor indirectly prompted by the Darbdr, then the 
conclusion is unavoidable that the Jundgad administration is composed of men 
who cannot manage their police with discretion, and the sooner they are made 
to vacate their places for better men the safer for the State and its people. If 
on the other hand the massacres were prompted by the Darbar, the same con- 


clusion forces itself on the mind and perhaps in a more striking manner. Such - 


being the case, the sooner the mystery is cleared up the better for the re- 
putation of those concerned. Jundgad has a dependent State that pays its 
tribute through its agency. Over that State it is allowed to exercise a sort of 
undefined and uncertain supervision. This superior authority it is said Jundgad 
does not exercise for the good of the subordinate State. The mess the Jundgad 
Darbér has made of the Maiya question lends colour to this view. Will it not 
be just’ and politic, we may ask, to deprive Jundgad of this power by way of 
punishment at this juncture? Certainly it has shown its unfitness to be en- 
trustéd with such powers. Its real resources at the same time would not suffer 
any loss. The subordinate States would have. breathing time allowed them, 
which would enable them to effect internal reforms. They would thus come in 
for a share of those benefits which have accrued to Kéthidwar from the famous 
settlement of Colonel Walker, by which each Chief is. to conduct the internal 
administration of his territory under the enlightened supervision of the British 
power without any interference or molestation from his neighbours, and from 
which arrangement by a mere freak of fortune or ignorance the Jundgad States 
have been excluded. Sucha measure in itself is highly desirable in the interest of 
good government in Sorath and has the advantage of being previously recom- 
mended by such authorities as Colonel Keatings and others. The “ girds”’ that the 
Maiyds held in many of the villages was so held, it is believed, by them by virtue 
of “sanads” which the joint holders of these villages had granted them. It 
was not properly speaking competent for Jundgad on its own account only to 
confiscate or reduce the “‘ girds.”” Such being the case a fresh commission must 
be eranted to them to test and sift the fairness and legality of the first award 
by Government. At all events liberal damages must be awarded to them for 
the heart-rending losses they have suffered and a satisfactory arrangement made 
for their future peaceful existence. The delay in disposing of the question on 
the part of the Government of Bombay has already excited comments amongst 
N atives, and we hope the affair will not be hushed up but properly enquired into 
and decided. 7 
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The Rdst Goftdr (105) of the 15th April regrets the changes that have 
taken place in the Baroda Administration. Sir T. 


of the chan : . ; 
‘ yin; “wi qnanges ~=Maddhav Rado has resigned the post of Diwdén and Ka4zi 


tion. 


Administra. Si4buddin had taken his place. Khén Béhddur 
Pestonji Jehdngir has also left the State service and 
returned to his former masters. The value of Mr. Pestonji’s services is amply 
testified to by theshonour Government have done him by conferring on him 
the appointment of Télukddri Settlement Officer, and the Gdekwdd has committed 
, serious mistake in having dispensed with the services of such a valuable officer. 
The came may be said of Sir I’. Madhav R4o. Though it cannot be denied that 
this statesman was guilty of being too subservient to the wishes of Euro- 

an officers, still taking his administration of Baroda all in all it cannot be 
forgotten that he conferred immense benefits on the State. The Mahdrdja should 
have utilized the services of such high officers for placing the administration on 
g sound basis, and by doing away with them he has deprived himself of their 
most necessary assistance. The departure of Sir T. Madhav Rao has been the 
signal for the commencement of intrigues, and it is to be regretted that the 
Mahérdja has begun to lend his youthful ears to them. Whatever poor Baroda 
has hitherto suffered, it has suffered on account of such intrigues, and the 
present changes in the administration are an unmistakeable sign that the Mahé- 
raja has begun to be drawn into their meshes. It is time that His Highness 
should make an attempt to keep clear of them, as if he is once caught in them 
there is no further chance of liberation. [The Bombay Punch (81) of the 21st 
April disapproves of the Mahdrdja losing the services of an able offiver like 
Khan Bahadur Pestonji Jehdngir. The Guwardti (91) of the 15th April on 
the contrary censures the administration of Sir T. Madhav Rao, and says that he 
did nothing worth mentioning in return for the va&t sums he received from the 
State. The Samsher Bahddur (106) of the 13th April expresses somewhat 
similar sentiments. | | 


. The Rast Goftdr (105) of the 15th April is glad that its protest against the 
performance of the ceremony of Chhappanbhog at Cutch 
Suggests forthe considera- Mdndviin this hot season has produced the desired 
ti of the Cutch Darbaér effect on the Cutch Darbar. The Darbar have become 
- pays om sage ea Lhe, alive to the gravity of the ‘situation, and it is to be 
eeremony to be a = hoped that they maintain their own till-the last mo- 
Cutch Méndvi. ment. ‘They have allowed the ceremony to take place 
on the understanding that Vaishnavas from other parts 
of the country will not be allowed admittance, and thus the danger from over- 
crowding has been removed. The dst, however, again warns the Cutch autho- 
rities that invitation cards have been circulated all over the country for the 
past month and a half, and that crowds of people from different parts of the 
country are sure to flock to the scene of the ceremony. It will then be im- 
possible to prevent them from witnessing the ceremony, and if the Darbédr 
connive at it, hundreds and thousands of souls will fall victims to the demon of 
religious frenzy. Even a powerful and well organized government like the 
British does not sanction the performance of such ceremonies except in the cold 
season, and takes great care to see that the safety and comforts of the visitors are 
well looked after. Mdndvi and its surrounding villages contain a population of 
nearly 75,000 souls. Of these nearly 40,000 people will go to witness the 
ceremony, and this number stands a fair chance of Being SOFT supplemented 
by visitors from Cutch and other parts. As the Diwdn of Cutch intends to 
examine beforehand the extent and conveniences of the place where the ceremony 
has to be performed, it behoves him to take into consideration the means of 
ingress andegress. Theold temple cannot accommodate more than 100 persons, 
nor has it any doors by which great numbers of visitors can pass. The Diwdn 
Should also ascertain what police and military force will be necessary for inain- 
taining order in the congregation and for regulating the entrance and exit of 
Visitors. It is also necessary to see what arrangements are required for the 
supply of drinking water to the visitors and for affording medical aid to the 
sufferers. A. strict guard should be kept at the gates of the town to prevent 
the entrance of strangers. The Rést feels sure that on a mature consideration” 
of the above particulars the Diwdn will, with the. Rdst, recognize the necessity 
of prohibiting the performance of the ceremony in the hot season. 


The Gujardt Mitra (72) of the 15th April gives the following account of 


; the disturbance in the Dhrdngadra State :—There has 
fg = Me gaya eo .been a long standing custom in Dhrdéngadra, as in 
ait many other States of K4thidwadr, that the Boras are 


not allowed to start processions on horseback. On 
the 31st March the Boras applied for permission to start such a procession, which 
was granted. The Radja, however, took the precautionary measure of securing an 
ment from the Hindus that they would create no agitation in the matter. 
This served to keep down the Hindus and to elate the Boras. The Boras were 
not satisfied with simply starting the procession, but indulged in abusive lan- 
guage while the procession was passing through the Hindu quarters. The 
Bréhmans remonstrated against.the use of abusive language, but the Boras 
having assumed a fighting attitude the Brahmans retracted. The same scene 
was repeated in the quarters of the Depala sect. Next day the matter was 
reported to the Raja, who caused a large number of Hindus to be arrested, 
and sent about a hundred of them to prison. Thereupon some respectable 
leaders of the trading community waited upon the Raja and prayed for the 
release of the prisoners. Instead of complying with their prayer the Radja 
abused the Mahdjans and told them that they might leave his State if they chose 
and that he did not want them. The Mahdjans returned to their homes and 
struck work. The Radja then sent for blacksmiths and sweetmeat-sellers and 
enquired of them whether they liked to stand by the Mahdéjans or himself. They 
replied that they preferred standing by the Mahdjans. Immediately on hearing 
this reply the Chief ordered their houses to be locked and drove them away from 
the town. Their wives and children also were turned out without being allowed 
to take with them the necessary apparel, &c. A coppersmith’s wife, who had 
only been confined three days, entreated to be allowed to remain in her house 
for five days more. Her prayér was disregarded and the infant consequently 
died on the outskirts of the town. Inthe same manner a tailor and a shoe- 
maker’s wives were driven out of their houses while they were in a mature state 
of pregnancy. One of them was confined when she was scarcely out of the town 
and the other was delivered ina waste. The number of these exiles is computed 
at 4,000, and they are said to have found shelter in the village of Narichana, 
where they are well looked after by the girdsias. This affair almost exactly 
corresponds with the recent exodus from Cambay, with this difference that 
while the Cambay Government were desirous of coming to terms with the 
disaffected, the Raja of Dhrdngadra declines to have anything to do with the 
exiles and proposes to people his town anew. ‘The discontented public have 
sent for counsel from Bombay. An officer came from Dhrdngadra to effect 
a reconciliation with the people at Narichana, but the people replied that they 
would listen to no terms unless the imprisoned men were set at liberty. The 
Réja on hearing of this reply not only flatly declined to release the prisoners 
but threatened to punish them more severely. He is determined upon plundering 
the property of the exiles that has been confiscated, even at the risk of losing his 
State. Such is the account of the recent disturbance. ‘lhe picture appears to 
the Mitra to be one-sided and it is willing that it should be corrected and 
contradicted. The Mitrd requests Government to lose no time in instituting an 
enquiry into the merits of the case and to punish the offenders with an unsparing 
hand. [The Gujardti (91) of the 15th April also expresses similar sentiments. ] 
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Berdr Affairs. 


The Varhdd Samdchédr (65) of the 16th April observes that the enquiry into 

the case of Mr. Mackoy, the head clerk to the Deputy 

Makes remarks on the dis- (Commissioner of Akola, has ended and the Commis- 

of ar tg be grog sioner has issued his orders on the subject. It is 

the Ale Commissioner of Said that the head clerk has been acquitted of criminal 

Akola. . or dishonest intention, and found guilty of gross neg- 

lect of his duties and has been therefore dismissud from 

the service. This decision does not appear to be correct. At the trial of Parash- 
ram, Mr. Mackoy made certain statements which were quite sufficient to raise. 

grave suspicions regarding his complicity with Parashrdém, and which could not 
be gainsaid afterwards. Clerk Anandrdo stated some facts in his examination, 
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with reference to the rales for the examination of candidates for the office 
7 leaders published in the Hyderabad Residency 
ers of the 2nd instant, the Pramod Sindhu (50) 
of the 16th idem observes that these orders plainly 
prohibit the appearance of a vakil in a revenue court. 
This is not a tap roper ruling, as in many revenue cases witnesses are examined, 
evidence is called for and received, and the cases are regular! proceeded with ; 
and in such cases the help of a pleader i is highly desirable. The candidates for 
the pleaders’ examination pes to be required to possess a knowledge of the 
revenue laws and the pleaders should be allowed to practise in the revenue 
courts. The 17th rule authorizes the Examination Co mmittee to prevent a 
candidate — is ill prepared from appearing at the subsequent examination. 
It is not whether the prohibition is to last only for-the year next after that 
in which eo presented himself unprepared, or whether it is to apply to all future 
examinations. It would be better if some official were to examine the candidates 
superficially and grant them certificates that they are eligible for presentation at 
the examination. The 18th rule lays down that after the examination committee 
ves @ certificate to a candidate as to his having passed the examination, the 
Resident reserves to himself the right of according permission to plead in the 
courts of the province. There appears no reasonable ground why the Resident 
should possess such discretionary powers. 


RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
28th April 1883. 
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Paat 1.—Politics and the Public Administration— 


Ais 68 @ 
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Administration of Lord Ripon’: Condemnation of the— _... +4 
— r Afghanistan: Comments on the intended visit of the — to 
ndia... see it See ind 


Appointments: Approval of the desire of the Duke of Connaught to 
accept an appointment in India... a bod Wes 

Art museums: Expression of thanks to Lord Ripon for instructing the 
» subordinate Governments to open permanent—in important cities 


and towns vy 00 es oe ove 
Complaints : 

Regarding the hardships caused by the suppression of salt-works 

in Ratndgiri ... ge eee ove res 
Regarding the injustice of an order prohibiting the use of tomtoms 

in Ratnégiri ... 00 ve cus “05 
a the unjust treatment received by Khots in the Ratnégiri 
istrict s00 sai veh os oe 


Criminal law : Suggestion that theft should be made a bailable offence ... 
Criminal sessions : Disapproval of the verdict given by a special jury at 
the trial of Private aie at the last — of the Bombay High Court... 
Home remittances: Suggestion of measures for the removal of the loss 
from exchange on account of—... ses ane 
Indian finance ; Criticism of the statement made by the Finance Minister 
that the — is elastic : ‘ 
Indian labour: Recommendation for the employment of — in factories 
and on railways... isa 200 oe joe 
Land Revenue Assessment : | 
Recommendation for a reduction in the — with a view to encourage 


eee eee se 


the extension of the agricultural industry. TT pes 
Suggestion for an adjustment of the rates of —in the Ratn4giri 
District ie ie eg 


List of jurors: A recommendation for the revision of the — for Bombay... 
Locusts ; Recommendation for an enquiry into the damage caused by—... 
Madras time: Expression of a hope that the Governor of Bombay will 


withdraw his order regarding the observance of —in Bombay ... 
Medical profession: Recommendation for an enquiry mto certain evil 
practices of the— ... eee ins Kee ‘a 
Police: A request to the Supreme Government to appoint a commission 
to enquire into the working of the— pes “7 ‘ 
Postal Savings Banks: Defects in the rules for the working of the— ... 
Public expenditure: Necessity for an enquiry into the — of India =~ 


Public peace : Expression of a wish that measures may be taken for the 
removal of the Kabulis wandering in this Presidency ... ‘i 
Public speeches : Comments in connection with the address delivered by 
Mr. Bright on his installation as Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow ice vie ‘iol “es ae 
Public Works Department: Expression of a fear that the policy initiated 
by the Government of India of sending Native engineers to England 
at the expense ofthe State for studying practical and technical 
engineering will injure the prospects of the alumni of the Indian 


Civil Engineering Colleges _... oe pee os 
‘Registration Department : Comments on the rules regarding the examina- 
tion and employment of candidates for service in the—... 20 
Registry office at Mahudha: Prayer for the location of a— ... oe 
Sanitary Department : Suggestion of certain reforms in the— we 
Veterinary schools ; Approval of the intention of the Bengal Governmen 
to open— eee eee ea sas 200 
Viceroyalty of India: Expression of a wish for the continuance of Lord 
Ripon as Viceroy of India... ike nie 4 
War in Egypt: Remarks in connection with the official correspondence on 


the expenses of the Indian contingent despatched for service in Egypt. 
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diag “Tar relating to 1 toed self-government ; Request for a speedy enactment 


see @ee » 4 heal is 4 eee eee 
Local ye New commissioners should not be appointed i in 
the place of those whose term expired on 3lst March until the 


eation of extending the privileges of — to the municipality at 
Tepadvass 3 is settled eV ove eve ae 


Panr III.—Legislation— 


Bengal Rent Bill: Approval of the— to Spide bos 
Native Magistrates’ Ju eg Bill : , 
_ Complaint regarding the non-consultation of the Poona S4érvajamik 
Sabha by the tebe Government in the matter of the— __... 
Disapproval of the nok raised by Lond Salisbury to the— ... 


Parr IV.—Railways— 


RajputSna-Mélwa Railway: A suggestion to the — regarding the appoint- 
ment of rolling stock inspectors 


Part V.—Municipalities—_ 


Ahmedabad: A suggestion to the new board of the— Municipality ... 
Bombay : 
Approval of the constitution of the new Town Council of the — 
Municipality ... 
Comments on ditto ... ibe 


Bc ay regarding the scarcity and foulness of water in the town 


eee eee eee 
. 


: Die geation for stopping the working out of the drainage scheme ... 
urat : 
Ahimadversion én the proposed extension of the people’s park at — 
by the municipality es ‘ie 
Suggestions for taking due precautions to avoid serious mischief 
being done by an accident to the four pe is ee working 
in the different parts of the town of—.. pes 


Part VI.—Native States— 


Baroda: Disapproval of the changes in the — administration... _ ses 
Cambay : 
Approval of the result of the enquiry into the eee 
of the— State . ~ in 
Cotalennt that affairs at — have not yet been placed on a s satisfactory 
ootin vee oon cee 
Cutch : ieation for the consideration of the — Darbér r rang ¢ the 
Chhappanbhog ceremony to be performed at Cutch Méndvi 
Dhrdngadra : Particulars of the recent disturbance at—_... 
Hyderabad : Complaint regarding the conduct of British officers at — 
the matter of securing the consent of the Hyderabad Darbdr to the 


penises for the construction of a line of railway from Chanda to 
yderabad <i 


Janégad ; Remarks in connection with the slaughter of the Maiyds by 
the — police wie 


‘Mysore: Affairs at — in Parliament... yee 0 ae 


see eee 


Past VII.—Berér Ajfairs— 


Cause against Mr. Mavkoy: Remarks on the disposal of the —, the head 
_ -tterk to the Deputy Commissioner of Akola e683 
ur cg ‘of ‘cunididlates for pleadership: Remarks on ‘the wales for 
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The Indian Spectator... ... 


; aT Star | es “ Tedeni. | One 
Quarterly Journal e Poona S&rva- 
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The Arany& Pandit ... 
» Arunodaya one 
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. Daivadnyé Dipika 
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; pataru.. ) Shol4pur 
> Belgaum 
> .| Poona .., 
» AKhdndesh Vaibhav Dhulia... 
Lamp of Judaism 
Lokahitav4di ee ne 
Mahér4shtra Hitechchhu 
Mahérd4shtra Mitra 
Malika... 
Nagar Samfchér... 
Nasik Vritt sie 
Nibandh Mala ... 
Nibandh Chandrika 
: ‘Nydy& Sindhu .., 
* Panchdnan mee 
‘Pandhari Vaibhav 
- Poona Vaibhav ... 


Prabhidkars 

Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgao i. 
‘ Pratiod Sindhu ... ‘as ade Umrawati (Amréoti) . 
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Gupte Mi Monthly J ournal ve Monthly 


Hitopadeshak Ratns 
J&me Jamshed ... 
Kaira Vartaman ... 
‘ Kaiser-i-Hind _..,, 
' KAside Mumbai oon 
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ie ‘eet 
Nid Prakich 
‘ Nure Elam 


| Monthly .. sos 
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' Tatwi Dny4n ane Dékor Sam4chér 
TrimAésik ‘Tikékér 
Vartaman Sfér_... 
_ Vidny4n Vil4&s 
, Vidya Mitra jain 
» Yajdén Parast in 


Ka’'NARESE. 


The Chandrodayi_.. 
» Karnaté Vritt  ... 


URpw. 
The Altaf ih ait 
Dabda Isl4m5: eee 
Khadam-é-Hind ... 
Khayir Khéh-e-Isl4m 
K ul Akhbar ... ax 
- Muzhire Shawkatul Isl4m 
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The Shivdji (59) of the 20th April reviews the present state of affairs in 
ee . . . - Afghanistan and Ireland. Referring to the former 
a country, it says that the Amir has not yet been able 
+ a ft iecdand,  . to establish his sway throughout his dominion, and 
ae | that he has resorted to the shift of keeping up 
friendly appearances with the British Government with the intention of secur- 
ing their assistance for making his position firm in his country. But when his 
object is served or when he despairs of help from that quarter, he will not he- 
sitate to retract the overtures he has made or to break the friendship he has shown 
himself so solicitous to cherish. In these circumstances it is necessary for the 
British Government to be very cautious in entering upon any particular line 
of policy. The state of things in Ireland on the other ont is more distressing. 
The people there have begun to devise various contrivances for committing 
destruction and doing injury to their oppressors, The very circumstance that 
the people of Ireland, who are so near the chief seat of the British Government, 
should be discontented with the rulers who indulge in tall talk about their 
assiduity in doing good to the distant dependency of India, warrants the 
inference that there is some defect in the administration and that the Irish 
are not allowed the full measure of justice due to them. Matters would not 
have come to such a pass if timely and adequate redress had been granted to 
the people. The people of India should become wise by the example of the 
Irish. I¢ isin vain to expect that proper justice will be done toa foreign 
country like India when the Irish, who are the equals of the English in point 
of status and who moreover are their neighbours, are so shabbily treated. 
Though it must be admitted that rulers of the stamp of Lord Ripon are very 
straight-forward and just, yet such Viceroys of India are an exception, while 
those of Lord Lytton’s class are, the rule. 


The Mahkdrdshtrd Mitra (38) of the 26th April refers, with feelings of deep 
__ Coneern, to the recent agitation in England against the 
. map cow — bana — policy of Lord Bipon’s Government and to His Lord- 
Lordl Ripon’s mom “oe ship’s rumoured resignation of the Viceroyalty of India. 
te It is not clear what interests the agitators intend to 
serve by such conduct. If they hope to nipin the bud the scheme of local self- 
government inaugurated by Lord Ripon, they are much mistaken, because Lord 
‘Ripon’s successor cannot go against the avowed policy of his predecessor. 
Such a state of internal discord in England indicates a bad look-out for the future 
of the British empire in India. Mutual quarrels have sprung up, jealousy has 
gained a firm ground, egotism has begun to affect the brains of the people, and 
immoral practices have become the order of the day. In short, all the causes 
that led to the fall of the Maratha and Musalmdn powers have begun to show 
themselves. It is therefore to be hoped that the English nation will endeavour 
- avert such an impending fate and devise means for leading India to a safe 
arbour. 


The Panchdnan (45) of the 22nd April approves of the intention of the 
Duke of Connaught to accept an appointment in India. 
Approves . ” ee Oem It is ofgreat importance that our sovereign should know 
at yan apalabenns in how the people of the ponnity are affected towards the 
Sadie, rulers, what the present condition of this dependency 
is, whether the people deserve to be called loyal, and 
whother the laws enacted are for their welfare. Up to this time we have been 
favoured with visits by the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh, but 
their visits were not attended with good results. Nay, it would not be wrong 
to say that India suffered a great deal on their account. But these two royal 
visitors made only a temporary sojourn in this country, while the Duke of 
Connaught has the intention of taking up the command of one of the Indian 
brigades. It is advisable to await the result of this Duke’s visit before venturing 
on ap opinion on the question. 
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The JSéme Jamshed (95) of the 25th April flatly repudiates the charge of 
: Pamasks thatthe volanteer inimical attitude towards European volunteers brought 
orps are a burden on the against the Native press, and observes that the volun- 
State treesury. teers area burden on the State treasury. The Bombay 
Gazette Pomarks that there are 12,000 volunteers in India, and in their absence 
the Indian army will have to be increased by at least 6,000 soldiers. But it 
ought to be remembered that ten years ago there were no volunteers, while the 
numerical strength of the army was what it is at the present day. The volun- 
teers ate given to assuming airs and for trifling reasons threaten to lay down 
their arms, and if they resort to such a threat in time of war Government will 
findthemselves in an awkward position. Volunteer troops cannot be fully depend- 
ed upon for the protection of any country, and the truth of this assertion im- 
resses itself more forcibly in the case of India, where the constitution of the corps 
is very defective. All Eurasians should not be allowed to enlist themselves as 
volunteers. Government servants of all castes and creeds should be permitted 
to enter the corps, and then there would be no chance of its members proving as 
untractable and unruly as the Bengal volunteers havedone. Such nel tebe. as 
these will prove far more useful than the volunteers of the present day. If the 
regular troops had been guilty of such misconduct they would have been visited 
with heavy punishment. Was it then wrong in any member of the Native 
press to recommend the disbandment of the volunteer corps under the circum- 
stances? [The Akhbdre Soddgar (78) of the same date expresses similar senti- 
ments. The Jéme Jamshed of the 21st Aprilis glad.that a reduction of Rs. 
30,000 has been made in the expenditure on volunteer corps, and recommends 
a further reduction by the disbandment of all parties of volunteers in towns 
and cities. It has great faith in the usefulness of railway volunteers and 
advocates their maintenance. | 


In alluding to the objects of the embassy which it is rumoured the Gov- 

| ernment of Burmah intend sending to Paris, the 

Says that the British J¢me Jamshed (95) of the 23rd April observes that 

Indian Government —”* King Theebaw has ruined his kingdom, has given a 

of King Thoobaw of 1 Burmah, rude shock to the trade of Rangoon, and has involved 

himself in heavy Jebts. He sells the monopolies b 

public auction, and the merchants of R::::;oon have frequently prayed the Bri- 

¢ish Indian Government to confer a good and peaceful he upon Burmah in order 

to duly protect the trade of that country. King Theebaw is barbarous, deceit- 

ful and perfidious. At the time he sent the embassy to Simla he was engaged in 

the work of increasing his army. He has manufactured some Henry-Martini 

rifles with the aid of Italian workmen and intends to turn out more. His 

cruel murders of his relations are well known. The British Indian Government 
ought to adopt stringent measures to keep him under check. ~ 


The Jéme Jamshed (95) of the 28th April observes that ten years ago the 
| export duty on wheat and some other kinds of grain was 
: nan Goveranen i abolished, and since thea the export trade in these 
png 04 ei is y articles has considerably increased to the great bene- 
fit of the country. . If therefore the export duty on rice 

were abolished, this article also would be largely exported and the coun 
vastly benefited. Itis true that the export duty on rice yields the large 
amount of more than seventy-five lakhs of rupees, and if it be given up it would 
not be easy to make up the deficit. But in the interests of free trade and for 
the ultimate benefit of the country the export duty on rice needs to be given — 
up and the deficiency made up by the reimposition of the import duty on cot- 
ton goods which has been recently abolished. The Jdme apprehends no keen 
competition in the market for the exportation of this article, and is of opinion 
that it will find an extensive sale in Great Britain and Ireland, inasmuch as it 

will serve as more tasty and substantial food than potatoes. 


It is gratifying to find, observes the Lok Mitra (74) of the 22nd April, 


that the importance of opening veterinary schools in 

Rare ee Saeey Derere- India is being gradually recognized. The Govern- 
xh. SS Sment of Bengal is already contemplating the establish- 
| ment of such an useful institution, and the Director 
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rprising how the Government, which have done so much to promote 
the diffusion of ection’ science in this.country, should have so long neglected 
to direct their attention to the opening of veterinary schools, which are quite 
as necessary and useful as medical schools and colleges. Now thata beginnin 
in this direction is about to be made in Bengal, the other Governments shoul 
not content themselves.with simply looking on instead of promptly taking up 
the matter themselves for consideration with regard to their respective adminis- 
trations. Bombay ought to take the lead in initiating this useful and interest- 
ing experiment and thus justify its proud title of urbs prima in Indis, [The 
Jéme Jamshed (95) of the 24th April makes similar observations. | 


The Indian Spectator (1) bow 22nd April, ie an article headed Bad 

| : new Courts in Upper Sind Frontier,” says:—A judicia 
deoar a the jarahiction of farce has been pores for the last year in Upper Sind 
certain law courtsin Upper Frontier by order of His Excellency the Governor in 
Sind Frontier. Council. Jhis new farce differs from all other farces 
in two things: (1) the people have no option but to attend it, and (2) no option but 
to pay for it. The people of Upper Sind Frontier did what they could to ward 
off the calamity. They sent petitions after petitions to all the powers that be, 
His Excellency not excepted. They even sent emergent telegrams. But the 
farce ran on as usual my runs on still. In the meantime abundant mischief 
has been played, which unfortunately cannot be unplayed. The whole of 
Upper Sind Frontier is governed by a Depaty Commissioner and his Assistant. 
Both are invested with plenary revenue and magisterial powers. They have 
plenty to do and little leisure. In this instance Government did not see why 
the civil judicial work should not be done by the officers above-mentioned. Ac- 
cordingly, all of a sudden and without the least warning, a notification appeared 
in the Government Gazette creating the Deputy Commissioner a District Judge 
and his Assistant a Subordinate Judge. But there was already a Subordinate 
Judge at Jacobabad having jurisdiction over the whole of Upper Sind Frontier 
and some more places besides. He was, however, told to pack off with his 
establishment to Ghotki and thence to exercise jurisdiction over the whole of the 
Rohri Division —a division the jurisdiction over which had formerly for the 
sake of convenience been divided between the Sukkur and the Jacobabad courts. 
The Rohri people complained bitterly of this change. ‘Sukkur was closer to 
them than Ghotki. Their town was much more important than Ghotki and far 
ahead in trade, wealth and population of this insignificant little village: It 
was the head-quarters of the Assistant Collector of the division, and if the 
local limit of the jurisdiction of a Subordinate Judge were to be assimilated 
and co-ordinated with those of a Sub-divisional Magistrate, it was difficult 
to see why their head-quarters should not be the same. It was quite clear 
that without Rohri the Sukkur court, having already a narrow local juris- 
diction, could not have much to do; and it was equally clear that the Rohri 
people, divided from Sukkur only by the Indus, would meet with great diffi- 
culties in the execution of their decrees if they were annexed to any other 
court. The question is whether the English administration of justice bein 
notoriously costly and dilatory, the cost and delay should be further increase 
by a hasty revision of the local jurisdiction of the courts without the least 
regard to the interests and convenience of the people and without any the least 
reference to their wishes or to their yiews. That the cost and delay have been 
increased to the Rohri people we challenge any one to deny. That there was 
no administrative reform imperatively necessitating such change is equall 
beyond doubt. Where then is there any justification for this hap-hazard al- 
teration of the local limits of the courts,—an alteration fraught with so much 
mischief and inconvenience P Is it not a retrograde measure to supplant a purely 
judicial officer by a three-headed monster of a functionary who has too much to do 
in his revenue and magisterial capacities to allow of his paying any attention to 
his civil work? Is it wise or expedient or fair to appoint persons altogether 
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nooent of the very complicated and intricate law they have to administer with- 
the leust previous training or i P Weare told that for the first two 


months there was no officer to receive any plaint and many suits thus became 
time-barred, that even later on there was no regular process-serving establishment 
and the processes either of the Jacobabad conrt or of other courts sent to it 
for service could not be served, that there was even no Munshi to keep a re- 

ister of suits or a memorandum book, that the suitors often found on the day 
of hearing that the Judge had gone on vircuit or was required at some other 


place owing to some emergent revenue or magisterial business, that several _ 


cases filed in January or February 1882 were for the first time proceeded 
with in November as ee, ny that the most ridiculous mistakes were made 
by the new Judge in the trial of cases, that the civil work was taken up b 
fits and starts and finished in a happy-go-lucky fashion, and that it still con- 
tinues to be so dealt with. The new Subordinate Judge takes but little interest 
in it, first, because he is not paid a single pie for this extra duty; secondly, 
because he has but little time left after performing bis usual functions as a 
magistrate and a revenue officer; thirdly, because he feels himself perfectly 
incompetent for the work; and fourthly, because he has neither a shiraste- 
dér nor a ndazir, neither a process-issuing nor a process-serving establish- 
ment, neither a good law library nor an efficient bar. The new District 
Judge labours under the same disadvantages, and cares as little for his civil 
work. He has but little to do, because the Subordinate Judge has yet done 
but little! Up to this day, though a full year has now elapsed, the Munshis 
attached to the revenue and magisterial offices of the Subordinate Judge con- 
tinue to do the civil ministerial work without any extra remuneration, and hence 
always unwillingly and therefore inadequately. Up to this day there is not a 
single bailiff, messenger or peon attached to the court, and the summonses are 
served by the police whenever they can be spared. If a defendant or a witness 
lives in an out-of-the-way village, the Tapaddér or the second or third class 
magistrate has to serve the summons upon him at leisure. This is the system 
introduced in Upper Sind Frontier by our benign Government!! Under it 
the number of suits has terribly declined, trade is palsied, and private transac- 
tions are few and far between. None sue but those whose claims are about to 
be time-barred or those who cannot come to uny amicable arrangement, how- 
ever prejudicial to them. Is not this a pretty pass to bring the people to? A 
brave new Judge unbroken to his work, raw and inexperienced, ignorant of the 
principles as well as the practice of civil law, is set to administer justice 
without any establishment and without any incentive to work. He wants to be 
relieved of his thankless duties. The people want to be relieved of him. 
The whirligig of time has shown the utter impracticability and absurdity of the 
whole scheme; but though suitors may come and go, this judicial farce has 
evidently to go on for ever, as there is no sign yet of the cancellation of the 
obnoxious notification. 


The Rast Goftdr (70) of the 22nd April complains that injustice has been 
one to a deserving officer by the appointment by the 
Comments on the appoint- Chief Justice of the High Court of a foreigner to the 
mens of gg h cal post of Deputy Registrar vacated by Mr. Adams. Sir 
inna Charles Sargent has hitherto achieved a name for 
justice and has endeared himself to the people of 
Bombay. The Chief Justice is leaving India on furlough, and it is to be regret- 
ted that at such a time he should have incurred the displeasure of the cfficials 
of the Court by this act of injustice. One Mr. Lester de Fonblanque is to be 
brought to Bombay all the way from Egypt. ‘This gentleman is quite unknown 
in this country and does not appear to be a barrister-at-law, and the superses- 
sion by him of old, experienced and qualified officers cannot be explained on an 
ounds, and does not deserve a better name than a pure job. Mr. Limji 
Nowroji Band4ji ia the greatest sufferer in this affair. He is a barrister-at-law 
and has for many years past been discharging the duties of Head Clerk to the 
Prothonotary in an efficient manner—nay, he has practically been doing the 
duties of the Prothonotary himself. He has also acted as Judge of the Court 
of Small Causes at priasee Hoary Mr. Adams and other officers of his rank are 
not barristers, and though out of regard to their standing in the service it might 
be unjust to replace them by new barristers, still it must be urged that such 


ts, as they fall vacant, should not be conferred on persons that are not of 
that legal status. The Chief Justice may have special reasons for the appoint- 
ment he has made, and. we would be glad to give them publicity; but in the 
absence of such reasons we cannot desist from calling into question the justice 
of the measure, which is calculated to cast a slur not only on Mr. Limji but. on 
the whole of the Native community. We earnestly ask Government not to 
ik th of this appointment when it comes before them for confirmation in the 
usual course. : ) 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 22nd April says:—We are sorry we have one 
_. ., more occasion of referring to the invidious distinction 
Complains of injustice which the criminal law of the country makes between 
arising from a defect in the the diff ons ¢ Her Mai : ; 
criminal law of the country. é different communities of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
Who will deny that the distinction is certainly un- 
justifiable after reading the particulars of the Shepherd case recently tried in 
the Ratndégiri Court? The particulars are: Mr. Shepherd and a Native captain 
on one of the steam-boats plying between Bombay and Ratndgiri were pen Som 
to take their trial before a Kuropean Magistrate, and were found guilty under 
the Native Passenger Ships Act. Mr. Shepherd being a European had a right 
of appeal against the decision of the Magistrate who tried him. He exercised 
his right and the decision of the Magistrate was quashed by the Sessions 
Court. The other accused being a Native had no such right; and though in the 
same boat with Mr. Shepherd had to rest contented with the decision of the 
Magistrate. T'wo persons accused of the same offence and found guilty by the 
same Magistrate stand in two different situations, simply because of the acci- 
dent that one happens to bea Native while the other is a European. The 
resent case is only of a trivial nature, but we can suppose one which is serious. 
hen what would the Calcutta agitators say? Are they prepared to say that 
even in the present case the requirements of justice have been met? Dare 
they say that the Native has rightly suffered? Can the law which allows an 
appeal to one accused, while it refuses the right to another, be said to be just and 
impartial? [The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 23rd April also refers to the same 
case and says that it is high time that the British Government should take 
measures to remove the unevenness of justice administered to the two sections 
of their subjects. The Yajddn Parast (117) of the 22nd April expresses similar 
sintissents.| 


Referring to the recent decision of the Chief Presidency Magistrate in the 
| matter of the processions of the Salvation Army, the 
_ Comments onthe compro- D)nydnodayd (7) of the 26th April observes that if 
Peedi effected by the Chief the case had come for decision before Mr. Dosdbhdi 
residency Magistrate with F ' 
the members of the Salvation /rdmji, he would have sentenced the offenders to 
Army. terms of imprisonment which would have been looked 
upon with favour in some high quarters. The fact 
is significant and deserves to be noted that whenever Salvationist offenders have 
been placed on their trial before Kuroptan Magistrates they have been invariably 
acquitted, but that when they appeared before Mr. Dosdbhii they were either 
severely fined or put in prison. The Dnydnodayd fears that this circumstance 
will strengthen the conviction of Europeans that Native Magistrates would 
unsparingly punish European offenders if they were invested with the power 
of trying them. 7 


In alluding to the report that a European gentleman will be appointed in 

the place of Mr. Jehdngirji Manakji Shroff as clerk of. 

Recommends that a Pérsi the Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court, the Bombay Chro- 
roel omy Parag ose nicle (71) of the 22nd April observes that the duties. 
pi we Ap Rly of the clerk require a special knowledge of Parsi man- 
ners and customs and tact to deal with Parsi females, 

&c., having business in the Court, and hence it is indispensable that the clerk 
should be a Parsi gentleman. It is therefore to be hoped that a Parsi gentleman 


will be appointed for the duties of the clerk. 


The Samsher Baéhddur (106) of the 20th April says that prisoners in the 

: jail at Ahmedabad are now allowed only a piece of 
ee bee ea rag to cover their nakedness. This economy on the 
abed Jail. art of Government is not at all commendable. 


hile krors of rupees are drained off in other ways, 


_ it is impolitic to treat poor prisoners in this manner. It is very cruel not to 
allow raiment for their bodies and shoes for their feet in this eyo a Why 
do not Government take the opinion of medical men in this matter? [The 
Ahmedabad Samdchdr (77) of the 25th April expresses similar sentiments. ] 


A correspondent of oo oe ne (1) the 22nd April says :—From 

Bu acts which have recently come under my cognisance 

Pn pe, oe I have come to the conclusion that the ‘sbaaneaens 
of the Bombay Preventive Service is susceptible of 

improvement, particularly the regulations regarding Custom-House officers. 
The lower subordinate officers of this branch rejoice in salaries of from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 75 per month. Out of this salary an expensive uniform has to be pro- 
vided which approximates as nearly as possible to that of a naval officer. The 
work they have to do, if not demanding a strain on the mental faculties, is 
fatiguing and incessant, absorbing twelve hours of their time daily, and privilege 
leave is rare. Where there is hard work and small pay, there should at least 
be prospects. Promotion should be within the grasp of all as vacancies occur 
and as each man’s turn comes for advancement. But is this so in the Preven- 
tive Service? Under what rules are outsiders brought in who have had no 
previous training, and placed over the heads of those whose good service has 
given them the most just and reasonable of all claims for advancement ? This 
is a queer way of encouraging integrity and perseverance in the service, and 
is a great deal more likely to lead to confusion and disorganisation than to any- 
thing which is desirable or good. It is true that there are a number of young 
Europeans to be had even for Rs. 50 per mensem. But where is the use of 
furnishing fine uniforms for men who can obtain the privilege of wearing them 
by a helter-skelter scramble and whose services are as little valued as those of 
ordinary day-labourers? Government would do well to institute enquiries and 
satisfy itself that the mode of treating these public servants is consistent with 


justice. 


The Vichdérshil (68) of the 16th April complains of the tremendous havoc 
caused by locusts in the Ratndgiri District. All trees 
Complains of the havoc have been rendered leafless and fruitless and the 
caused by locusts in the : 
Ratndgiri District. garden lands present to the sight a dreary appearance. 
The owners of such lands have been put to loss to the 
tune of thousands of rupees, and such of them as have no agricultural produce 
to fall back upon cry over their lot and are overtaken by almost a panic and 
are unable to hit upon any means for protecting themselves. They are at their 
wits’ end to find out means for satisfying the Government demand. It is the 
duty of Government to come to the aid of the ryots, and having regard to the 
circumstance that people in the Konkan are generally not as well off as those in 
other parts of the presidency, they should grant remissions of revenue with un- 
sparing liberality. . District officers are generally averse to representing matters 
to their superiors in their truly unpleasant character, and are actuated by a desire 
to achieve credit by evincing over-zealousness in recovering Government dues 
by exercising undue pressure on the ryots, At such a juncture Government 
should not be guided by the representations of such selfish officers, but should 
take care to appoint officers who have achieved a name for independence of 
opinion and firmness of purpose, and should secure through their agency the 
necessary information for forming an idea of the extent of the distress prevailing 
in the district and of the remissions of revenue that are called for. The case of 
the owners of garden land’ requires to be treated with special indulgence, in- 
asmuch as their gardens will take between 30 and 50 years to reassume their 
verdant foliage and to be fruitful. It may also be necessary to grant takd4vi 
advances in some cases. [Many other Vernacular papers allude to the same 
subject and request Government to treat the sufferers leniently. The Poona 
Vuibhav (47) of the 22nd April also expresses similar sentiments, and while 
referring to the measures suggested to be adopted for the destruction of locusts 
by the State K4rbhdari of Kolhépur, hints at the feasibility of giving a trial to the 
shift resorted to in old times, viz. that of destroying locusts by the smoke of 
different kinds of trees or by burning other similar substances. The Bakul (16) 
of the 22nd April recommends the deputation of Lieutenant Bor to the Ratné4- 
District with the view of preventing the devastation of crops and trees by 


ocusts. | 


(80) of the 28rd April complains of the insufficiency of 
_ the present shed at the Ratnagiri Bandar for the 
requirements of the increasing number of passen 
by steam-ferries, and requests the authorities concerned 
to see for themselves the distress caused to the people 
by want of sufficient shelter from the sun. It is necessary either that the 
present shed should be extended or that a new one should be erected near the 
dharmashdla, 


In noticing the fire which recently broke out in a steamer lying at the 
Prince’s Dock, the Bombay Samdchdr (82) of the 24th 
Advises the Prince’s Dock April observes that the arrangements made by the 
authorities to have ‘fther Fort Trust committee for extinguishing petty fires 
ae eet engmesom* are very satisfactory, but considering the large quan- 
tity of valuable goods always lying in the warehouses 
of the Dock and the probability of large fires frequently occurring among them, 
it seems desirable that sufficient provision should be made for extinguishing 
extensive fires as well. At present steam-engines from the city are taken to 
extinguish fires, but before they arrive on the spot and commence work 
some time must inevitably elapse and in this interval the fire must commit 
serious havoc. It is desirable therefore that the Dock should have one or two 
steam-engines of its own to begin work no sooner an alarm of fire is raised. 
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In alluding to the disturbance created by a large gang of Beluchis at the 
Dadar station of the B. B. and C. I. Railway on the 
P Requests Government to Jofusal of the station master to carry them free of 
eport to their country the , : . 
Beluchis who recently creat- Charge to certain places in Gujarat, the Bombay Samd- 
ed a disturbance at the Dadar chdr (82) of the 25th April observes that it is not 
station of the B. B,and ©.I. known from what country they have come. They 
a are possessed of a few articles of trade, but the 
uantity of the articles is so small that it seems — that they maintain 
themselves by theft and rapine, and it is very likely that they will prove a 
real pest to the inhabitants of the villages they visit. It is desirable therefore 
that Government should prevent them from going into Gujardt and should 
deport them at the expense of the State to their own country. [The Bombay 
Punch (81) of the 28th April expresses similar sentiments. | 


The Broach Samdchdr (83) of the 26th April says that more than a hun- 
dred houses have been destroyed by the recent fire in 
the village of Jhanor. Not only has great damage 
been done, but the whole town consisting of about 
2,000 houses was in imminent danger of being burnt down owing to the want 
of means for extinguishing the fire. Fire-engines are kept in towns possessing 
municipalities, but in many villages and towns of the Broach District where 
there is no municipality, great damage is done by fires owing to the want of 
fire-engines. It is therefore advisable that in the present prosperous condition 
of the local funds fire-engines should be kept in large villages and towns at the 
expense of those funds. Arrangements should also be made for utilizing the 
fire-engine up to about five miles from the place of location. The local funds 
committee would be doing a wise thing by adopting this suggestion. 


The Din Bundhw (5) of the 22nd April observes that in Calcutta a system 
a. has for some time past been introduced by which 

_ Suggests Fi gprs ee letters and packets for the different branch offices of 
ret Mh se omen the city are sorted in the railway train and delivered 
to the branch offices irrespective of any communication 

with the head office. This system is a great convenience to the trading com- 
munity and contributes to the prompt transaction of business. Madras has 
followed the example of Calcutta, but it is strange that the Bombay authorities, 
notwithstanding the greater briskness of commercial transactions in this city, have 
not been awakened to the necessity of introducing the system here. The Calcutta 
mail reaches Bombay at 8-30 a. M. and is delivered at the branch post offices at 
12-30 p, m. A system of sub-deliveries organized on the principle » aut referred 
to is sure to result ina great saving of expenditure at the General Post Office 
and. to dfford the entertainment of a larger number of delivery peons than at 


present exists. It is reported that the present numerical strength of the post office 


: A suggestion to the local 
funds committee at Broach. 
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establishment is shortly to be increased, but it is nob tinlikely that the sanction 
gocorded will be. utilized for providing a few highly paid appointments, and that 
the present state of overwork observavle in the branch offices will remain as it 
is. If Mr. Stewart has become incapacitated for the efficient discharge of. his 
duties it is better he should retire. It requires a smiart and experienced 
officer to initiate new reforms. Mr. Stewart’s position requires that he should 
have a thorough acquaintance with all the quarters of the town, and that he is 
wanting in such acquaintance is evident from his slovenly way of doing busi- 
ness. Has Mr. Stewart ever troubled himself with writing to his superior 
authorities on the subject of the advantages from a reduction in the rates of 
postage and regat'ding the means of securing a prompt distribution of letters 
among the public? The Din Bandhu is certain that if the presert rates of 

age were reduced by half, the income of the Department would be augmented 
two-fold or three-fold. 


A correspondent of the Gujardi Mitra (72) of the 22nd April complains of 

al eae the inconvenience caused to the people of Rander by 

dodag tthe sent at Rinden, the closing of the post at that.place at 5 p.m. instead 

of at 5-30 P.M. as before. Rdnder is a respectable 

mercantile station and the traders have considerable correspondence with Bom- 

bay, Siam, Rangoon, Calcutta, &c. It therefore behoves the postal authorities 
to restore the convenience of a later closing of the post. 


The Chandrodayd (118) of the 21st April says that there is a shrine at 
; - Yamagnur in the Navalgund Téluka consecrated to 
Sug 1 orrenge the memory of Raja Bux. A large concourse of people 
rte gl Tuseneee. assembles at this shrine on the occasion of the annual 
, fair and the Government realize a revenue of from 10 
to 15 thousand rupees by the levy of a capitation tax of one anna on each pilgrim. 
It is therefore evidently the duty of Government to look to the comforts of the 
pilgrims, but it is to be regretted that there is not a sitigle tree in the compound to 
protect the people from the scorching sun. Hundreds of sheep are sacrificed at 
the altar, and while the sight is offensive to the visitors the stink arisin 
from the streams of blood pouring from the offerings is calculated to affect the 
sanitation of the place. There are no police guards to regulate the entrance and 
exist of pilgrims and to check petty thefts. The Chandrodagd hopes that Gov- 
ernment will see their way to diverting a portion of the income derived by them 
to the supply of the above wants of the pilgrims. 


The Samsher Béhddur (106).of the 20th April hears on good authority that 

_  small-pox is raging virulently in Kdthidwar and that 

Kk Eon of small-pox in hildren and cattle fall a prey to the epidemic. Chicken- 

: pox is also very prevalent. Itis therefore necessary 

that measures should be taken for preventing the disease from spreading from one 

Village to another. Vaccinators should be sent to the different villages of 

K4thidwér and care should be takén to note the results of their work. The Pdlitaéna 

Darbar has asked for the services of a veterinary surgeon from the British Gov- 
ernment. This example should be imitated by the other Chiefs of Kéthidwar, 


The Lok Mitra (74) of the 22nd April remarks that ever since the hasty and 
ill-advised mandate of Sir James Fergusson went 

Hopes that His Excellency forth that Government offices shall keep Madras, or as 
pew ep og will er sang ti it is called official, as opposed to the local time, a 
ite * Madras time reat deal of unnecessary confusion and discussion has 
taken place on the subject, and the supporters of the 

Governor's fiat and its opponents have had a keen contest over this petty matter. 
The Senate has resolved by a very large majority that our handsome University 
clock on the R4jéb4i Tower shall keep the local and not the official time. The 
- pesolution is in harmony with the distinctly pronounced public opinion on the 
subject, and it is a pity that so much learned disquisition and vehement energy 
should have been expended over such a trifling matter. From the beginning of 
the attempt made by Sir James Fergusson to introduce Madras time into the 
city the people generally have pronounced against it, and after a trial of so many 
months the Government finds that the public is not disposed to change the time 
to which it has so long been accustomed. It now remains for the Governor in 
the face of this consensus of public opinion to retire gracefully from the false 
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ion, in which he placed himself rather hastily, though no doubt with 

: ntions, and to cancel the order for keeping Madras time in anfbretne to 
e wishes of the public. It is to be hoped that in a matter of such little 

consequence the Governor will cheerfully yield to popular sentiment, and mak 

no attempt to run counter to the resolution of the Senate. | 


The JdmeJamshed (95) of the 28th April severely censures Sir James Fergusson 
for refusing to bear half the expenses of lighting and 
a Be = s pay Aina repairing the newclock on the Rdjébdi Tower of the 
f the cost of Bombay University Lib dobserves that His Excel 
ernor to pay half the cost of Bombay University Library, and observes that His Excel- 
ighting and apelin the lency has refused to pay the cost because the Senate has 
ock on the aga ower decided that the clock shall show Bombay time. When 
saat pee Uaivery . His Excellency has seen that his order to keep Madras 
time has caused great inconvenience to the people, 
who have loudly complained against it, and when the Senate has by a majority 
decided that Bombay time shall be kept by the clock, His Excellency should 
have submitted to the decision of the majority. But Sir James has shown 
stubbornness in this asin some other cases, which ill-befits the high position he 
fills, and prejudicially affects the respect from the public due to his high rank. 
The Jdéme advises the public of Bombay to appeal to the Supreme Government, 
and requests the Municipal Corporation to bear the expenses of lighting and 
repairing the clock if the Supreme Government should refuse to interfere with 
Sir James’ decision. 


Local Self-government. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 22nd April observes :—The Government of Sir James 

Fergusson has shown itself to be dilatory and lethargic 

Complains of the delayin on several important questions, but nowhere so egregi- 

the introduction of thescheme ously as in the matter of local self-government. The 
of local self-government into G ‘of te 3 he; p ¢ : 

the Bombay Presidency, overnment of Sir James, being not of its own accord 


interested in the matter, does not probably care much 


if any delay is caused in carrying out the intentions of the Supreme Government, 


which to Mr. Ashburner at least savoured of nothing but danger and revolution. 
We had hoped that with the accession to power of Mr. Peile the honour of the 
Bombay Government would be soon retrieved, but therein also we are, it seems, 
destined to be disappointed. The Government of Sir James drafted a Bill on 
the local self-government question and submitted it to the Supreme Government 
for approval several months back; but if rumour be correct, it was sent back 
with several severe remarks for correction and emendation. Some say that Sir 
James is so conservatively obstinate on some important principles involved in 
this local question that he will not yield a jot, but will show his Toryism in such 
a manner that he will be, in the words of Macaulay, “ the ballast without which 
there would be small safety in a tempest.” We do not grudge His Excellency 
his conservative tendencies or idiosyncracies; but what we expect from him is 
that he should have shown as much alacrity in carrying out the noble intentions 
of the Government of India when he could not help doing so as other Govern- 
ments have done. According to the predictions of some politicians both parties 
will hold out so resolutely that the matter will have to be decided by appealing 
to the Secretary of State for India. Whatever be the cause and whatever the 
result of this scandalous delay, the Bombay Government is at present far in the 
background with regard to self-government. While comparatively less advanced 
parts of the country like the Central Provinces have begun to enjoy the practical 
benefits of the Local Self-government Act, the “ enlightened ” presidency. is still 
in painful suspense as to what is being done for it by its Governor. We frankly 
say that the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces has by his cordial 
sympathy with and active steps in furtherance of local self-government put to 


shame apathetic and dilatory Governments like our own. Leaving, therefore, 


our ease-loving gubernatorial officer to deal freely with horse-shows, addresses or 
correspondence regarding the yacht club, we gladly turn to what Mr. Morris has 
done for the provinces committed to his fostering care. The writer here alludes 
to certain passages in the circular issued by Mr. Morris regarding the working 


of the scheme of local self-government in the Central Provinces and concludes :— 
Well might Sir James Fergusson read this and blush! Well might self-willed 


-gutocr ers of our presidency, who would not 

wily part with an inch of their power, peruse the remarks of Mr. Morris and 
feel ashamed of the narrowness of spirit which characterizes their poor Lilliputian 
brains! [The Native Opinion (10) of the same date also refers to the Chief 
Commissioner’s circular, and while 9 of the views therein expressed 
advises the Bombay Government to take a lesson from them. | 


Legislation.—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. — 
After severely censuring the English newspapers of Calcutta for foully 
abusing Lord Ripon for the part he has taken in the 
Disapproves of the compro. Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, the Jdme 
mise suggested by some Kuro- Jomshed (95) of the 23rd April observes that the 
in connection with the ; . . 
Vative Magistrates’ Jurisdic. ©uropeans who have been opposing the Bill, having 
tion Bill that the European seen that the measure was sure to be enacted at last, 
prisoners should be allowed have suggested a compromise that European crimi- 
choses of mae 5 by nals should be allowed the choice of being tried by a 
nropean Of may <8 Buropean or a Native Judge, The suggestion means 
that when a European criminal is brought before a 
Native Judge, and if the accused objects to be tried by that Judge, his case 
should be transferred to a European Judge for disposal. Such a concession 
as this would enable European prisoners to insult Native Magistrates and 
Judges by electing to be tried by Europeans only. It is far better to with- 
draw the Bill than to adopt the suggested compromise. The suggestion has been 
made in connection with a recent occurrence, in which a Mr. Houston preferred 
to be tried by the Native Magistrate of Allipore. But it ought not to be forgotten 
that every + Premera is not so liberal-minded as Mr, Houston. Certainly the 
planters who make grievous assaults. on their Native employés would not like to 
be tried by a Native Magistrate ! 


The Arunodayd (14) of the 22nd April says:—The opponents of the Native 
Mier a eae Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill have now resorted to 
, romans onto oa «another shift with the intention of deterring Govern- 
gistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. ; 5 * ‘ 
ment from proceeding with the proposed legislation. 
They threaten to withdraw their pecuniary support to the State and thus calcu- 
late upon driving Government to a critical position. On the face of it such a 
threat inspires a belief that Government being generally in want of money will 
_ not be able to make a stand against such a contingency. But there is no reason 
for Government to flinch, inasmuch as Native capitalists will take the place of 
the English. The policy of utilising Native capital for the purposes of national 
debt is calculated to prove beneficial to the people by making them gainers to 
the extent of the interest accruing on such capital. Moreover it is very likely 
that under the altered circumstances Government would be very cautious in con- 
tracting debts. It is thus clear that the agitators against the Bill have, instead 
of weakening the position of Government and the people, on the contrary 
strengthened it by holding out the prospect of a beneficial change in the 
financial situation of the country. Se 


Education. 


The Broach Vartamdn (84) of the 23rd April says that it has learnt from a 
reliable source that -several Brdhman lads do not 
Complains of the appoint- attend the English school at Broach owing to the 
— of ag tic ee employment of an assistant master of the shoemaker 
so A Aa aa caste. Several lads who attend the school bathe in 
cold water after coming home in the evening. How 
long should the students suffer? Will not Government remove this inconve- 
nience by transferring the assistant master td some other place? It is said 
that the brother of this assistant is also to be appointed a teacher in the same 
school. Why not then employ teachers of this caste wholesale instead of the 
- present Hindu masters? - 


” 


The Khindesh eee — the | —_ learns on _ authority 

| 58 at the project for the constrnuction.of a line. of 
tee or Sareea railway from Manméd to Surat has been abandoned 
either from Manmsd to in favour of a line either from Manmdd to Dhulia or 
Dhulia or from Chélisgaon to from Chdlisgaon to Dhulia. It is well that the pro- 
Dbulia. ject of a Surat-Manmdd line has been given up, inase 
much as it was not calculated to develop in an appreciable degree the means 
of communication in the region through which the line was to pass. As for 
the alternative projects that are on the carpet, the Vaibhav is of opinion that a 
line of railway from Manmdd to Dhulia is hardly calculated to pay its own 
way: Malegaon is the only place of commercial importance on this line, and 
there are three or four hilly passes to be crossed which will involve Govern- 
ment in an enormous expenditure. Besides it would be an inconvenient line 
for the traffic from east and north, while the distance between Dhulia and 
Chalisgaon is only 34 miles, and this road is at present generally used for purposes 
of traffic, and moreover it is not likely that the construction of a railway line from 
Manmdd to Dhulia will divert any portion of the traffic from this road. If 
on the other hand a line of railway communication were opened from Chdalis- 
gaon to Dhulia, it would meet the conveniences of the general public and 
would serve as a sure impetus to the trade of the country. There are important 
villages on this line and the country is plain. The only difficulty is about 
bridging the river Girna, which can be obviated by taking the current of the river 
further up than near the present road, to the west of the village of Mehunbara or 
to the east of Dashegaon, where there are plenty of rocks that can serve as sure 
foundations for the arches of the bridge. 


The Poona Vaibhav (47) of the 22nd April learns that the station master 

at Londvla has employed a shoemaker to assist the 

Complainsthatashoemaker Brdhman servant who gives water to passengers by 

— aa Wo. $05. wag te the railway, notwithstanding the complaints raised 

railway daca tod. the people against the arrangement. The feeling 

| of Hindu passengers must have received a rude shock 

by being made to take water from a low-caste man, and it behoves the railway 

authorities and the district officers to see that the cause of complaint is 
removed. 


The Ahmedabad Samdchdr (77) of the 25th April complains of the over- 
_,  ¢rowding of passengers on the Rdjputina Railway. 
4 _eee regarding b, 8 @ limited number of carriages is attached to trains 
the Réjputéna Railway. great inconvenience is caused to travellers owing to 
want of accommodation. Though only 32 persons 
are allowed by law to travel in one carriage, passengers are packed in the 
carriages like sheep. When the passengers remonstrate against the injustice of. 
being so pressed together, they are threatened with assault by the railway 
employés. There is no comfort even in the intermediate classes. As no faci- 
lities are provided at the stations for issuing tickets, travellers are crushed in 
procuring them and sometimes lose their luggage. It is very surprising that 
Government do not attend to these complaints. 


Municipalities. 


In alluding to the appearance of cholera in Bombay, the Bombay Samdachdr 
(82) of the 23rd April observes that there are certain 
Requests the municipality thickly populated quarters of the city in which dirt 


of Bombay to adopt certain ond filth have accumulated so much as to make it 
sanitary measures in order to 


prevent cholera from making UNbearable for passengers to pass through them. 
a vehement attack. The quarter lying to the east of the main road leading 

- from the Crawford Market to Sir Jamsetji Jijibhdi’s 
' Hospital is in thiscondition. The underground drains of many quarters are 
more or less choked up with horribly stinking dirt. The Corporation ought 
“therefore to adopt the necessary means to remove the dirt and filth collected 
in, the above-mentioned’ quarters and to wash off the choked up drains at once 
inorder to prevent cholera from. breaking out and committing serious havoc. 


(The Yajddn Purast (117) of the 22nd April also makes a recommendation for 
the preservation of cleanliness in those quarters of the city that are inhabited 
by poor people. ] 
In alluding to the disapproval recently expressed by a majority in the 
| _ House of Commons of the compulsory operation of the 
Prays for the » Veena Contagious Diseases Act in England, the Bombay 
ry ian _ Samdchdr (82) of the 24th April refers to the un- 
is eae popularity of this Act in Bombay and the unsuccessful 
attempts made before by the Municipal Corporation to induce Government to 
repeal the Act, and repeats the old suggestion that a charitable hospital for the 
treatment of such patients suffering from venereal diseases as would willingly 
present themselves at the hospital should be established. If this suggestion 
cannot be carried out for want of funds, some arrangement should be made at 
the several hospitals to receive and treat patients suffering from these diseases. 
Government are once more exhorted to repeal the Act and the Corporation are 
advised to make one more attempt to induce Government to do so. |The 
Bombay Punch (81) of the 28th April expresses somewhat similar sentiments. | 


The Jéme Jamshed (95) of the 24th April is glad that the House of Com- 

mons have condemned the operation of the Contagious 

Advises the Municipal Cor Diseases Act in England, and advises the municipality 

poration of Bombay to con- of Bombay to adopt the same course in regard to the 

nlite rae fad = operation of the same law in this city. Last year’s 

report on the working of this Act will be soun placed 

before the Corporation, and will furnish a nice opportunity for condemning it 

with full force. The precedent set by the House of Commons is quite enough 

for throwing out the immoral Act and saving the city from a further spread of 
immorality and waste of money. 


The Din Bandhu (5) of the 22nd April publishes a communication purport- 
_ Ing to have been signed by 13 persons, being the 
Complaint from certain gmployés of the G.I. P. Railway Company at Igatpuri. 
empioyés of theG. I. P. Rail- These’ ke of the tabuasl ¢ : 
way Company at Igatpuri. ese persons Complain of the injustice of a notice 
served by the municipality of that place calling upon 
them to remove their houses, which have been standing in their present site 
for the last 23 years. The municipality has not shown sufficient reasons for 
the issue of such a notice, nor has it allotted any other place for the use of the 
complainants. They have not been compensated for the removal of their 
houses, nor was any opportunity afforded them for representing their case. 
The servants of the municipality have thought fit to remove their houses 
during their absence and thus to expose their families and children to the 
scorching sun. The writers assert that they have not caused any disturbance 
to the neighbourhood, but have been treated harshly without any cause, 
and pray that their case may receive due consideration at the hands of 
Government. 


Native States. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 22nd April says:—The history and the result of 
the recent exodus from Cambay fully illustrate the 
The lesson derivable from dangers which an over-zealous though well-meanin 

the recent exodus from Cam- , ; “ 8 
bay. - Diwén of a Native State, unsupported by a strong 

| hand, is likely to encounter in the discharge of his 
duties, and specially in the work of civilization for which he is often specially 
appointed. At the same time it shows clearly how the subjects of a Native 
prince can intimidate him by a show of opposition backed by the threat that 
if their grievances be not redressed they will appeal to the paramount 
power, who in their turn, it is supposed, would not fail to take advantage of 
such a timely opportunity of offering their advice to the prince, though in all 
probability they would turn a deaf ear to all complaints of a similar nature 
from their own subjects. Our yiew may appear a little strange; but we are 
sure that a careful examination of the facts will’ bear us out. Anyone who 
reads ‘the Government resolution on the subject will certainly admire the 
sense of justice of the British Government. Let it be remembered, however, 
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that this is the miole which everyone sees in his brother’s eye. For who can 
say that the British administrators are not guilty of all acts attributed to Mr. 

? Let us not be misunderstood. We do not wish to make out a case 
for Mr. Lad and his friends in the administration. By attempting too much 
at once they failed to ee the people and in consequence ought to make 
room for better men. But is not the rule one of universal application? If so, 
how many times has it been applied in the British territories? Who can 
say that the Indm Commission was not less obnoxious than Mr. Léd’s aliena- 
tion department ? How was the Military Relief Fund raised? Can anyone 
assert that no official influence was used in any way to raise it? To come 
nearer home, can anyone show that in every case when the roads in this 
city were widened compensation was given? Were not the octroi duties 
illegally enhanced in this city anda post facto sanction obtained? Is not 
a ie saddled upon us and private property destroyed in consequence 
before any compensation is settled? All this and more has been done; and 
et all the representations of the people affected thereby have received from 
Government the stereotyped reply that ‘‘ Guvernment sees no reason to inter- 
fere’’ or that whatever is is right. Whata contrast! Is it not strange that 
while the inhabitants of Cambay receive justice at the hands of our Govern- 
ment, it should be denied to their own subjects? Is it because we do not 
exaggerate or misrepresent our grievances and leave the district, or because 
Government have greater confidence in their own officials? If the former, 
Government are mistaken in their policy; if the latter, in their judgment. 
Mr. Léd is not a singular instance of an executive officer. Many of the 
Collectors in the khalsa districts may be found to be of the same type. An 
intense desire on the part of the chief executive of introducing all western 
reforms and giving a western appearance to our cities, encouraged by a band 
of subordinates little distinguished for anything else than their devotion to 
the work which their superiors allot to them, has been oftentimes the cause 
of standing complaints from many of our cities. Hitherto Government have 
been systematically neglecting such complaints; but we hope they will not 
follow the same course under similar circumstances in future. If anything is 
ts be learnt from the Cambay case, it is this; and we hope the lesson will not 
be lest both on the people and on Government. The local self-government 
scheme promises to remove the difficulty in some cases at least, though it yet 
remains to be seen how much can be done by it. , 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 22nd April says:—The Government of 
Bombay’s resolution on Mr. Spry’s report on the 
Approves of the Govern. recent khatpat at Cambay is all that could be reasonably 
ment resolution on the recent . : oe : 
exodus from Cambay. desired. Judging from the spirit of the resolution, 
| Mr. Spry’s report must be a singularly able document. 
The Government of Bombay deserves great credit for its candid outspokenness 
and its desire to do justice to both sides. It is seldom, indeed, that State 
resolutions in such matters are free from the clever ambiguity which tells you 
everything except what you particularly want to know. Here it has been 
made abundantly clear to His Excellency the Governor in Council, and we 
doubt not to every intelligent reader, that there was gross exaggeration in the 
more serious charges against the late administration. The Mahajan is an all- 
powerful body in a small Native State, and when it works its power for evil, 
as it has partly done in this instance, it must be plainly told not to count upon 
the sympathy of an enlightened Government. On the other hand we see that 
Mr. Léd’s administration gave some cause for popular discontent. The late 
administration seems to have been composed generally of ‘ zealous’ officials, 
men who want a rude and backward community to be at once raised to the posi- 
tion of a civilized people. Mr. Lad and his young lions must give the rustics 
of Cambay fine roads and tanks and gardens, and lights and latrines and the 
thousand and one things they know of in Bombay. So they put the screw on 
wherever they can, and the underlings try to make a penny out of this fashion- 
able civilization. The reforms are certainly necessary ; but our reform-mongers 
must know that even reforms cannot be thrust down people's throats. It 
strikes.us that poor Mr. Lad has tried to follow the zealous District Collector. 
What he attempted at Cambay, for which he has paid too dearly, is being done 


by, the district autocrat in British service. The decision of the 
vernment day 40 nstance is eminently just, though in Mr. L&d’s 
“case at least. we ‘feel | s spmeeee, ie t00 Higie e find against him little 
more than weakness of jocgment. _ We are glad, however, that the employment 
of relatives and friends has been so strongly condemned by Government. 
There are Native States managed by families and clans. A little friendly com- 
bination may: be n , but when it is carried to excess this happy family 
arrangement is ruinous to the State as well as the subjects. [The Rast Goftdr 
(105) of the same date expresses similar sentiments. The Kdside Mumbai (98) 
of the 28rd April thinks that the resolution will not give much satisfaction to 


the people. ] | 


The Lok Mitra (74) of the 22nd April observes:—Those who have paid 
any attention to the circumstances connected with 
Makes remarks upon the the now famous exodus of the people of Cambay to 
Government roto tbe me, Kanissa towards the end of the last year will be 
 estaiatiation tn the Cambay ‘disposed to accept the general conclusions at which 
State. the Government has arrived on a consideration of the 
report of Mr. Spry, the Commissioner specially 
deputed to hold the enquiry. We are constrained to say, however, that the 
resolution is not so outspoken and full as we had a right: to expect it to be, 
though for this hardly any blame attaches to the Government, which had to 
work with the materials placed at their disposal by Mr. Spry. That these 
materials were not submitted to Government fully and forcibly there is suffi- 
cient evidence in the resolution itself to show, and this accounts in a large 
measure for the omissions in, and the milk-and-water character of, the resolu- 
tion. We have drawn our own conclusions of the grievances of the petitioners 
from the evidence as it has been published, and from what has been brought 
to our notice by persons in a position to know the real affairs of Cambay about 
the time of the enquiry; but we will confine ourselves at present only to the 
results of Mr. Spry’s investigation as appearing in the extracts from his report 
embodied in the Goveraaset resolution, with many of which we cannot agree, 
and in the observations of Government thereon. On the whole, we approve of 
the Government resolution so far as it goes and agree with our contemporary 
cf the Bombay Gazette that the whole of the evidence adduced before Mr. Spry 
together with his report should be placed before the public, which will then 
have an opportunity of judging for itself as to the real character of the admi- 
nistration of Mr. Sh4mrdo Nérdyan Ldd and his friends, and as to the correct- 
ness of the observations and deductions of Mr. Spry. Whatever reason there 
may be for withholding Mr. Spry’s report, which perhaps is regarded as a 
“ confidential communication,” (the expression is conveniently elastic) there 
can be none whatever for not publishing the evidence. [The Yujdén Parast 
(117) of the same date expresses somewhat similar sentiments. | 


In an article headed ‘** The late Exodus at Cambay,” the Indu Prakdésh (9) 

of the 23rd April says:—The gods of the Bombay 

. ay waa — tel Castle have said their benediction on the recent 
jean yee sonpiely aa a troubles at Cambay. There is an equal distribution 
of praise and blame. The late administration has 

been declared to be faultless, but only a little too anxious for progress and 
reform, and the poor Cambayites have been charged with exaggerating their 
grievances, which yet had ‘a substratum of truth’ in them. So far has officia- 
lism been vindicated ; but are the public to be content with thisP The con- 
science of Government may rest satisfied with the fact that an enquiry has been 
made, and a resolution published, as regards the results of the enquiry, for the 
information of the public. But are the public, we mean the Native public 
particularly, to complacently believe that several thousands of the usually 
peaceful and harmless subjects of a Native State left the protection of that State 
en masse without a more potent cause than the instigation of Mahdjans and 
sowkdérs? Secession for the purpose of making a demonstration against the 
ruling power is a rare sa oe naga in this country, and it is not until the cup 
of bitterness is filled to the brim, until the people are goaded by mal-adminis- 
tration. into resistance, that the peace-loving Hindu raises his voice against his 
méabdép Raja. We are quite willing to admit that Mr. Spry, who conducted 


» in this instance, has done his work with uprightness, sincerity, 


and Without conscious bias, but as Political Agent previously connected with 
the State and the old administration, we fear Mr. Spry was somewhat dis- 
ualified to make a thoroughly judicial Mein seme and impartially report 
thereon. It was for this reason that we suggested an independent mixed com. 
mission of enquiry headed by a judicial officer of the character of Mr. Birdwood. 
The public would have gladly acquiesced in whatever result such a commission 
might have arrived at. The wrongs of our fellow-countrymen in Cambay 
would have been shown to be either real or imaginary; the character of the 
administration would either have been blasted or saved; but once foralla sure rule 
for future guidance would have been laid down. As it is, We cannot but think 
that the Government resolution, based on the report of Mr. Spry, is anything 
but satisfactory. It acquits Mr. Ldd and his coadjutors of any wilful mis- 
government, yet suggests their complicity in certain acts which were the 
subject of the charges, and declares them unfit for their posts. It treats the 
people who were offended against as the real offenders, but nevertheless admits 
that many of their complaints were not unreasonable.- It approves of the 
Naw4b’s action in dismissing Mr. Ldéd and others, and yet warns His Highness 
against showing too great a deference to the wishes of the opponents of pro- 
gress. Surely the happiness and well-being of our countrymen in Native 
States is quite as important to the British Government as that of their own 
subjects, and the fortunes of the British power in India are in a great measure 
intertwined with and dependent upon the state of administration in the terri- 
tories of the allied Princes and Chiefs of India. For these reasons we should 
have wished that a more thorough-going and judicial enquiry had been 
instituted into the causes of the late exodus of the Cambayites. We regret 
that all the papers on which the resolution of Government is based have 
not been published. Those papers ‘would have shown the character of the 
enquiry instituted, what opportunities were given by Mr. Spry to the people 
to substantiate their charges, and how far the report is borne out by the 
evidence recorded. We are sorry for Mr. Lad, but we are still more sorry for 
the people who were entrusted to his care, and who, we are deeply persuaded, 
have not obtained full justice in Mr. Spry’s enquiry. As we have said above, 
we do not accuse Mr. Spry with intentionally mincing the matter, but we 
fear his relation to the State as Political Agent could not have failed to give 
a certain warp to his mind which must have worked injuriously as regards 
the case of the complainants. If what appears on the resolution is the whole 
truth the people do not deserve our sympathy, and the sooner the inhabitants 
of the Native States are taught to appreciate refurm the better. But if, as we 
fear, the whole truth has not come out in Mr. Spry’s enquiry, then a very 
undesirable effect will be produced on the mind of the people, who will lose all 
faith in the efficacy of Government interference and official enquiries, and will 
be discontented and unhappy. Such acalamity the British Government are, 
we think, bound to avert, and it cannot be so well done by anything as by full 
and fair enquiries into all grievances, whether of their own subjects or of those 
of Native States in whose welfare they are vitally concerned. | 


The Gujardti (91) of the 22nd April says that the resolution of Govern. 
ment on the subject of the recent exodus from Cam- 

. eeer gm .> _— bay is so inconsistent that while Mr. Gonne styles 
ine Ontahay eflaien, Mr. Lad in one place clever and competent, in 
another place he sets him down as devoid of pluck in 

the administration of the State. The law of morality lays down that without 
the aid of discretion all virtues are useless or nugatory, and when Mr. Shémrdo 
is declared devoid of discretion it is a thousand pities that anything should be 
said regarding his strength of character and goodness. Though a great many 
of the charges of mal-administration preferred against Mr. Sh4mrdo and his 
colleagues could not be proved, what good can be said to have come out of Mr. 
Spry’s investigation when the offenders have not been punished for whatever 
was proved against them. It often happens that many truthful statements are 
incapable of being proved, but then can it be inferred that there is no truth in 
them simply because they cannot be proved? Among the complaints lodged 
_by the people of Cambay there were many that related to police oppression, 


’ 


usi0 peamage to.een.in the. resolution, is it to be inferred that a veil 

s been allowed to fall on them? The resolution of Government deserves 

sproval in so far as it -has exposed at least some of the tyrannical doings of 

Cambay authorities, but it is not sufficient that the perpetrators of such 
acts should be allowed to escape with simple censure. 


The Bombay Chronicle (71) of ap eet April observes that the Government 
; resolution shows the machinations which were at 
PRs at op peeg ooh deni “4 work to bring about the fall of the Diwdn and other 
dismissing the late Diwdén, high officers of the State who were unfortunate 
Mr. Shémréo Néréyan Léd, enough to give, through inadvertence, some trivial 
from his ofiee. cause for offence to a semi-barbarous community led 
by designing wire-pullers into committing wild disturbances. The late Diwdn, 
Mr. Shémrdo Néréyan Lad, appears to Government to be able, well-meaning 
and energetic, and to have been fully impressed with the benefits of modern 
civilization. He meant to serve the State of Cambay to the advantage of the 
Naw4b and his subjects. However some of the means adopted to secure this 
end did not tally well with the conservative notions ,of the people, who are 
backward in the stage of civilization. The least dissatisfaction on their part 
with the work of the Diwan was a signal to the intriguers at court and to the 
disaffected in the bazér. By means of false alarm, false complaints and other 
means they managed to intimidate the Naw4b into dismissing the minister, whose 
faults, venial as they were, might under a more powerful and stable regime 
have at the utmost formed the subject of a mild reproof from superior 
authority. But the weak Nawab was apparently unable to check the designs 
and other illegal proceedings of the intriguers, and submitted himself to their 
successful intrigues. His Highness and those about him ought to remember 
that there can be no security for the well-being of the State when the ruler 
is able to hold his own merely by changing his advisers on the frivolous 
demands of a mob put up to create disturbances by crafty characters. If His 
Highness has any sense of his own dignity and self-respect, he must feel humili- 
ated to discover how improperly he was led into believing that his late trusted 
minister was the occasion of the ruin of the State, when he has comprehended 
the full meaning of the Government resolution. |The Vartamdn Sér (114) of 
the 24th April advises the Nawab of Cambay and his Diwan to find out the 
agitators of the recent disturbarices and to duly punish them with a view to 
make an example of them. It is said that the leaders of the disturbance are 
forcibly levying contributions from the people to meet the expenses incurred 
by them and are holding out threats of excommunication if they refuse to 
contribute. If such pressure is being exercised, it is the duty of the Diwdn to 
get the persons concerned to be punished. ‘The Vartamdn Sdr also advises the 
new Diwan to be very cautious in placing confidence in and being guided by 
the advice of one Mahddev Parjér4m, who was said tobe one of the leaders of 
the recent agitation and who was considered a dangerous man by a former 
Political Agent at Kaira. The Gujardt Mitrd (72) of the 22nd April also 
offers similar advice. | | 


The Bombay Chronicle (71) of the 22nd April is glad that the official en- 
quiry into the complaints against the Gondal admi- 
Is glad that the alleged nistration has resulted in proving the falsity of the 


complaints against the Gondal : 
ie rea copay toner oan charges. It would be well if feasible plans were 


proved to be baseless. devised to prevent intriguers from successfully con- 

verting the right of the subjects to publicly ventilate 
their grievances into the means of causing annoyance to their rulers, The 
instigators or ringleaders should be made amenable to punishment when 
found guilty of actively inciting ignorant people to create disturbances such 
as those in Cambay and Gondal. [The Vartamdn Sdr (114) of the 24th April 
condemns the conduct of the complainant Damodar Manji and congratulates 
Mr. Bawa Miya on his having come off scathless from the ordeal. | 


The Rdst Goftdr (105) of the 22nd April says that the British Government 

| is responsible for all the recent changes that have 

- rs nates Reve om taken place in the Baroda Administration. It cannot 
yee wee be maintained that Sir T. MédhavRéo and Mr. Pestonjj 
‘ Jehdngir were very popular at Baroda. The former on 


nstration of public feeling on 
yocasion of the departure Baroda one could gather 
that the subjex services of these 
two : exper guarantee for the 
proper administration of the State. The Rdst however does not wish it to be 
inferred from this that the British Government had any hand in this affair. That 
Government may on the contrary have been displeased at the changes effected 
by the young Gaekwdd, but nevertheless they cannot keep clear of any respon- 
sibility in the matter. Firstly, Government erred in conferring administrative 
powers on the Mahérdja at an unripeage. With a more mature understanding 
the Géekwd4d would not have so easily deprived himself of the services of such 
able counsellors. Secondly, Government effected a change in the Residenc 
simultaneously with the bestowal of powers on the Mahdrdja. Mr. Melvill was 
Governor General’s Agent at Baroda during the greater portion of the Regency, 
and he was the only officer thoroughly acquainted with the doings of the officers 
of the State, and he having been allowed to leave it there was nobody that could 
guide the prince, who was infatuated by his early accession to power, without 
running on the rock of intrigues. Thirdly, it was a mistake to have allowed 
Mr. Elliot to continue with the Mahdrdja on his acquiring independence. 
Mr. Melvill had recommended the separation of Mr. Elliot from the prince, but 
no sooner did Mr. Melvill turn his back on Baroda than Mr. Elliot began to 
exercise his influence in the State. 


Berdr Affairs. 


The Urdu Akhbar (12) of the 8th April complains that of late the G. I. P. 


Railway Company have been over-crowding its fourth 


Over-crowding of fourth Gags carriages on the Berar line. Though these carri- 


class carriages on the G.I. P. 


Railway in Berdrs. ages ought not to take more than fifty passengers, more 
than sixty are sometimes found in each of them. 
The railway police in this part of the country is given to annoy and insult poor 


passengers. A few days ago a policeman serving on the Badnera station beat a 
poor Mahomedan without cause and drove away his wife and children from the 
station precincts. The railway authorities ought to enquire into this case and 
order the policemen not to treat the passengers harshly. oe. 


The Varhdd Samdchdr (65) of the 23rd April observes that it is the practice 


| of the court of the Commissioner in Berdr that appeals 
Sr Oe mews in revenue cases shonld be presented to the Commis- 
should be allowed to be pre- loner by the appellants in person. This practice puts 
sented atthe head-quarters of the appellants to the trouble of sometimes going 
the office when the Commis- from distant parts of the district to the place where 
> nl Ama. te the dis- the Commissioner may be while moving on circuit. 
: The inconveniences suffered by the appellants are 
diverse, particularly in the hot season, when the Commissioner is at Chikaldara. 
In civil and criminal cases appeals are received at the .head-quarters when the 
officers themselves are moving in the districts. If asimilar practice be adopted 
in regard to revenue appeals the inconveniences now suffered by the appellants 
will disappear. Some cases have actually occurred in which the appellants could 
uot meet the Commissioner in time, on account of their not knowing his where- 
abouts, and therefore could not present their appeals. 


In alluding to the report that the Berdr administration intends to abolish 


the posts of Assistant Commissioners and to in- 


Recommends that extra crease the number of extra Assistant Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners in 


the Pramod Sindhu (50) of the 23rd April observes 
mi Beccgar Bae ® mony sci that it would not be right to do so, because by that 
miecinnens: ; arrangement Natives would be the sufferers. Of late 

Natives alone have been appointed Assistant Commis- 
sioners. Their pay is more than that of the extra Assistants though there 
is no difference whatever in the duties performed by both. The Assistant 
Commissioner can rise to the post of a Deputy Commissioner. The extra 
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the Varhdd Samdchdr (65) of the 28rd April observes 
iat ie the = aig passes an a town of 
Suggests age ngaon, and when the river overflows her banks in 
cde ee en. the rainy season several houses are washed away and 


much damage is caused. It will be better therefore to 
divert the course of her stream. The writer also complains that the present 


municipal commissioners of the town do not discharge their duties properly, and 
requeste that able townsmen should be appointed in their places. 
RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 


Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
5th May 1883. 
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coe” Politios and the Public Administration. 
The Lok Mitra (75) . ™ 29th April wc Ag eb tara — of 
| ye the discussion provo y the Jurisdiction Bill has 
wi ratte of ben pi de been the enunciation of the fundamentary principles 
of I ~ to their — a on aan the epee! of yo power nat India 
rightly considered te- really rests. The fact is now being recognised that 
a oe ee: the Srdaidel safeguards of the British empire in India 
are neither an adventurous policy beyond its frontiers, 
nor the terrors of repressive Government within, but the loyalty and gratitude 
of the people of India to their rulers. People gifted with political foresight, 
and not blinded by narrow-mindedness, selfishness or bigotry, plainly perceive 
that at no distant date the political history of the country will pass through 
remarkable changes, and that it is true statesmanship and sound policy to 
found the empire in the hearts and affections of the people, and not on bayonets 
and swords. Politically considered, this is the most important and practical 
outcome of the Ilbert Bill controversy ; and it is hoped that the fact will now 
be generally accepted as the true solution of an embarrassing difficulty. It is 
only by abolishing invidious and galling distinctions between Europeans and 
Natives, by cultivating friendly intercourse between them, by admitting 
freely and unreservedly qualified Natives of the country to a greater share in 
the administration of the country, and generally by treating them not as 
slaves or an inferior order of beings, but as friends and equals, that the 
British power in India will be consolidated. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 30th April quotes the substance of a news 
st letter from Afghanistan, and observes that though the 
Advises the British Gov- etter does not set forth all the phases of the position 
ernment not to take up the ) : hae ; ; 
couse of the Amir. of the ‘present Amir, still it sufficiently explains the 
difficulty which he has to face. The object of his 
contemplated visit to India in the next season cannot be any other than to be- 
seech the assistance of the British Government to enable him to bring under 
subjection the refractory tribes that do not recognize his authority and adopt 
an hostile attitude towards him. And having regard to the circumstance that 
the British are actuated with a desire to court the Amir’s friendship, the conclu- 
sion is easy that the British Government will readily respond to the call of 
their ally on the frontier. A glance at the portion of Indian history relating 
to the annexation of Oudh and Karnatic shows that the policy of compassing 
secret political ends by rendering such assistance as is desired in the present 
case is of «a long standing. The Indu however emphatically asserts that the 
British Government would be committing a serious blunder if they sympathised 
with the Amir’s cause on the strength of that policy and with the view of 
benefiting themselves. The case of Indian States was ery different from that 
of Afghanistan. The people that the British had to deal with in India were 
illiterate, weak in numbers, and poor. The Afghans, however, are of a different 
stamp. They have been accustomed to independence for many years, 
and Rave been fully impressed with the idea that they will sacrifice their 
independence by recognizing the authority of Abdul Rahman. They are a 
strong and well-built people and death cannot frighten them. The report 
of the English having assisted the Amir will, instead of filling them with con- 
sternation, serve to exasperate and unsettle them. ‘They have already had an 
idea of the strength of the British, and they might raise a commotion even be- 
fore the Amir actually received assistance, which is not desirable. Under these 
circumstances the best plan for the Amir would be to throw off the garb of 
duplicity and to declare himself either in favour of the English or the Russians, 
or to be perfectly neutral, and for the English to extricate themselves from this 
imbroglio, unless they have special political reasons for acting otherwise. 


The Bombay Samdachdr (83) of the 1st May observes that the opposition 
raised by Europeans to the Native Magistrates’ Juris- 

A a li i oe diction Bill is said to have been caused by their accu- 
Natives are fevoured to their’ mulated displeasure with certain measures of Govern- 
ad@ice under the present ment intended to benefit the Natives. This assertion 
Yovernment ag regards their hag been substantiated of late to a certain extent, 
ao: bern under the State Several Europeans complain that the Government of 
er . India have commenced to gradually deprive Euto- 


} their rights by bestowing them upon the Natives, and in support of this 
; they State that certain posts in Government service which were 
wmérly enjoyed exclusively ‘by Europeans are now conferred on Natives. 
They a that the Civil Service examinations are held in England for the 
benefit of Europeans, while the Natives are admitted into the service without 
having to pass any examination, and this they advance as one of the grounds 
for complaint. ‘This system was sanctioned by Lord Lytton, whose object in 
initiating it was not to bestow higher rights on Natives to the prejudice of 
Europeans, but to tide over the difficulty created by the persistent agitation of 
Natives for admission into the Civil Service. Thea Natives represented 
that many difficulties stood in the way of their going to England for passing 
the examination, and prayed either that they should be removed or that the 
examination should be held in India. Lord Lytton and other higher autho- 
-rities saw that if either of the prayers were granted a large number of Natives 
would successfully compete for admission so as to leave little room for Buro- 
peans, and that after the Natives had omy the examinations it would not do 
to refuse them admission. His Lordship therefore ruled in favour of the 
admission of Natives without prescribing any examination test. The Natives 
have not found such a system beneficial because according to it very few 
gentlemen are admitted to the service, while a large number of them would 
have entered it in open competition. Thus this arrangement has benefited 
Europeans while it has proved detrimental to the interests of Natives. 
Another complaint of the Europeans is that Natives are now appointed to posts 
in the uncovenanted service that have been hitherto enjoyed by the former. 
This score of complaint, however, has its origin in certain arrangements effected 
during the time of Lord Lytton. In order to prevent Natives from laying elaim 
to all kinds of uncovenanted posts, His Lordship arranged that the higher and 
more lucrative posts should be reserved for Europeans, while the Natives should 
be admitted to the lower and meagrely-paid posts. This arrangement is also 
beneficial to Europeans and disadvantageous to Natives, since the latter 
have been excluded from the higher posts of the service. The third complaint 
of Europeans is that among the successful students of the Roorkee Civil 
Engineering College, Natives are preferred to Europeans for employment under 
Government. This originated in a protest made by Natives against the policy of 
allowing the students of the Coopers Hill Engineering College, maintained in 
England at the cost of India, admission to the Public Works Department to the 
exclusion of Natives. Instead of meeting this protest satisfactorily, His Lord. . 
ship tried to soothe the feelings of the Natives by an arrangement under which 
the students of the Roorkee College are admitted only to the lower posts in the 
service, while the higher ones are reserved for the Coopers Hill College men. It. 
will thus be seen that the complaints made by Européans in regard to the 
employment of Natives in preference to them are groundless, : 


The Gujardt Mitrd (73) of the 29th April is glad that Mr. Baxter has drawn 

the attention of Parliament to the necessity of redu- 

Is glad that the question cing the ecclesiastical expenditure of India. The 

of reducing the ecclesiastical writer advises Europeans to make a saving out of their 
expenditure of India is en- lavten thas th por P d th 

ging the attention of ©00rmous salaries that they spend in luxuries, and thus 

cr liory to raise a fund for the maintenance of their Lord 

Bishops, Archdeacons and Chaplains. By doing so the 

European community would free themselves from the obligations to Natives 

and the State. Itis also a hopeful sign that the question has engaged the 

attention of the Government of [ndia. The Viceroy however is reluctant to 

deal with such a question, which is not very agreeable to his religious feelings, 

and wishes that it were entrusted to other hands; 


The Panchdnan (45) of the 29th April does not understand why India has 
_. been saddled with the cost of an’ Ecclesiastical Depart- 
, Comments on the yo ae ment. Why are so many Bishops and Chaplains main- 
oe ls sen ee ° tained at the cost of the State? It may be that they 
} ‘ are the religious teachers of the Europeans, but what 
connection have they with the people of India? The people of India never 
sent for the 


r m, nor did they evince any desire to be favoured with initiation 


to the truth of the Christian Gospel. Is this consistent with the policy 
af ngu-interference with the religious prejudices of the people ? 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 80th April says that now that the Supreme 

wosts. certain altera. rovernment have undertaken to initiate a reform 
tions i the ap- like the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, they 
pintment of Natives to the must see that the officers who have to be invested 
vil Service. with the power of trying European offenders are well 
chosen. It is not that such a necessity was not felt and recognized hitherto. 
However, when the Bill introduced by Mr. Ilbert\is passed into law, it will 
be incumbent on the Supreme Government to see that their nominations to 
magisterial posts give no cause for complaint, and to devise means by which 
Europeans will have no reason to be dissatisfied with those that are appointed 
to the Native Civil Service. The rules that at present regulate the appoint- 
ments to this branch of the service are not as they should be, and have produced 
a great deal of discontent among Natives, and it would not be strange if the 
defects in the rules are made much of by Europeans when the Bill is passed. 
Under the present system little regard is paid to the education and attain- 
ments of the nominees, while interest and family pedigree occupy an 
important position in the qualifications for admission. This being the case, 
there is reason tu apprehend that the officers appointed will not be able to do 
justice to the choice and that their incompetency will be a standing topic among 
the public. The public had from the beginning expressed themselves in favour 
of a system of competitive examination, but their view was pooh-poohed by 
the Imperial administration of Lord Lytton, who enacted these unreasonable 
rules and laid down the practice of preferring birth to merit. The correspondence 
between the Government of India and the India Office that led to these rules 
has exposed the narrow-mindedness of the then Viceroy of India. He 
insinuated that Natives could not come up to the Europeans in point of 
general ability, and therefore he intended to make a distinction in the 
treatment accorded to the two sections. But this insinuation has not been 
verified. The Secretary of State disapproved of many of the suggestions 
made by Lord Lytton, but he agreed with him in making high birth a 
paramount consideration and in giving the power ofnomination to the Gov- 
ernment of India. The result therefore has been that the nominations are 
not as happy as they should be, and that the interests of deserving men are not 
promoted. The demands of the Natives have from the commencement been 
that they should be treated with the same consideration as is shown to Kuropeans 
in the matter of admission to the Civil Service, and that an examination similar 
to the one held in England should be held in India under similar conditions, 
the standard of age being raised higher. The Natives have already been dis- 
satisfied with the coldness with which their demands have hitherto been 
received, and the feeling of dissatisfaction will be aggravated if the nominations 
made by Government under the rules framed by them for admission of candidates 
to the Native Civil Service are such as will give rise to complaints after the 
passing of Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. The only remedy which can meet such a con- 
tingency is that the present system of nomination should make room for that 
of competitive examinations. Then all cause for complaint will be removed 
and the bestowal of new powers on Native members will not be taken excep- 
tion to. : 


The Svadesh Vatsal or the Patriot (112) for the month of Chaitra, Samvat 
year 1939 (March-April 1883), gratefully acknowledges 
Is grateful to Lord Ripon that various benefits have been derived by India trom 


for several of his administra- the British rule, and is convinced that in the end her 
tive acts and desires the pro- 


=. Vicerovaity, connection with England will prove glorious. The 
55s 5 uaebibaaabar ats bated Patriot dwells upon some of x th sa of Lord Ripon’s 
administration, such as the repeal of the Vernacular Press Act, the ap- 
pointment of an Education Commission, the initiation of the policy of encourag- 
ing local industries, the scheme of local self-government, the Native Magistrates’ 
‘Jurisdiction Bill, &c., and expresses deep gratitude to His Lordship for the 
same, and earnestly hopes that the Home Government will extend the period 
of His Lordship’s Indian Viceroyalty as prayed for in the several memorials 
sent to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Th alluding to the reports that the Honourable Mr. Rivers Thomson ignored 
| ‘the claims of Mr. Gupta of the Bengal Civil Service to 


Pir ha - Saran _ the post of Senior pemore te of Police at Calcutta, 
eutenan vernor Oo : i ion 
Bineal should be an Bagtich that he promoted two Eurupeans in supersession of 


sichaaiaie. their Native seniors, assisted the Calcutta correspond- 
| ent of the London Times in sending partial accounts 


rates’ Jurisdiction Bill, conferred on the correspond. 
t Secretary to the Bengal Government, and opposed 


Juriediction Bill because he was displ with the Viceroy, the Jdme 
Jamshed (96) of the 5th May observes that if all these reports have the founda- 
tion of truth the Bengalis dre right in desiring that their Presidency should 
not be entrusted to Lieutenant-Goveruors of long Indian experience, but should 
be consigned to the care of able statesmen accustomed to the free atmosphere 
of English politics. European officials who reside in India for a long time 
become wilful, and learn to rule with a high hand. It is desirable therefore 
that Bengal, like the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, should have a 
Lieutenant-Governor who is brought up in the purer atmosphere of English 
politics. aia 

The Jagadddarsh (29) of the 29th April says that the mechanical system of 
assessing lunds according to their quality without 
regard to the circumstances of the particular lucalities 
where they are situated is calculated to cause injury 
to the agriculturists. Such hard-and-fast tests cannot be reasonably made 
applicable to all parts of the country. The conditions under which the soil is 
cultivated in Sind do not apply to that in the Deccan, while those obtaining in the 
case of K4nara and Ratndgiri may not apply to other parts. It isa peculiarity 
with the Deccan soil that its crop cannot be unticipated with any degree of 
accuracy. The cultivators do not reap a full harvest even once in three years. 
There are no garden lands, while the crop of agricultural lands is dependent on 
rainfall, which is generally precarious. 


The Shetkari (58) for the month of April regrets that the subject of the 
disadvantageous position of the Indian agriculturist in 
Suggests certain reforms for relation to other countries does not sufficiently occupy 
the amelioration of the condi- : 
tion of the Indian cultivator, the attention of Government. It appears that under 
similar physical conditions the yield of crops in India 
is much less than that in other countries. In India wheat is produced at the 
average rate of 330 seers per acre, while in America the farmer reaps a produce 
of 890 seers for the acre. With the view of removing this anomaly, the writer 
suggests the following remedies and says that there may be many others : —(1) 
The assessment on land should be reduced and made permanent ; (2) the assess- 
ment should be made leviable in kind instead of in money ; and (3) the knowledge 
of agricultural science should be diffused among the cultivators of the soil. 
The writer then proceeds to explain the oft-repeated conveniences of levying 
the assessment in kind. - 


Says that the present system 
of assessment is faulty. 


The Jéme Jamshed (96) of the 4th May regrets that the Portuguese Govern- 
ment mous pare, seeee by twenty per cent. the 
' import duties levied on Indian goods at the port of 
oa Me er Mozambique, and hopes that the Siisirhehens of 
sambique on Indian goods India, who have already taken up the subject, will 
imported into that port. induce or, if necessary, coerce the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to retrace their steps. The augmentation in the 

duties has checked the Indian trade, particularly the rising trade of Bomba 
in local cotton manufactures, and it is gratifying to find that the Mill-Owners’ 
Association have submitted a memorial on the subject to the Supreme 

Government. 


With reference to the resolution passed by the Government of Bombay 
with the sanction of the Government of India, ruling 

Disapproves of the Gov- that from the lst May Native soldiers serving 
—— en at Quetta shall not be considered as employed on 
seat of simeldas to the fami. ‘reign service, and that no claims to pension to their 


lies of Native soldiers serving families will be allowed subsequent to that date, the 
at Quetta. Jame Jamshed (9) of the 3rd May observes that the 
decision is an evident piece of injustice to the soldiers. 
The climate of Quetta is quite different from that of India. The extremes of 
severe cold and heat and the diseases prevailing at Quetta are unknown in India. 
The account given of this place by the column that was located there durin 
the recent Afghan war has led the public to believe that it is a very unhealth 
place, and that a person intending to visit it should either insure his own life 


fea Wane 
or make his will before going to it. When the Native soldier goes to such a 
“place ag this on service, Government ought as usual to show some consideration 
40 him. Every Native soldier is furnished with a copy of an order stating 
that the next of kin of every sepoy who dies while serving out of India is 

entitled to pension.. This written promise ought to have dissuaded the Gov- 

ernment of India from giving its sanction to the proposal of the Bombay 
Government. It is to be hoped that the Supreme Government will withdraw 

the resolution, but if this is not done, the heirs of the soldiers who die at 

Quetta should compel Government through the Civil Court to give them the 

promised pension. If for certain reasons it is considered necessary to enforce 

the new order, it should be held applicable to such soldiers as may enlist 


after 1st May 1883. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 29th April, in approving of a leading article in the 
Bombay Gazette on the volunteer corps in India, says:— 
The Indian volunteer has indeed been . somewhat 
useful in saving to Government a considerable expense 
on military accounts, but if attempts had been at the 
same time made to form, where possible, a Native volunteer corps, Government 
would now have saved a considerable expense in addition. The arguments 
which the Gazette has adduced in support of the Anglo-Indian volunteer would 
apply much more forcibly and truly in the case ofa Native volunteer. A Native 
corps would add as much to the defence of the country if not more as the 
English corps has done. Besides, in the case of a Native volunteer the annual 
expense per head will be even less than what it is for the English. Now the 
question is, are Natives so worthy of the confidence of Government as to be 
trusted with voluntary military organization? Our reply to this question is in 
the affirmative. We think that whosoever will carefully observe Native society 
from its highest stratum to the lowest, will be convinced that there is no dis- 
loyalty to Government observable in any class whatever. Ali tnat even a 
biased mind can find is a kind of passivé uneasiness under the foreign Govern- 
ment ia certain cases. If we inquire into the causes of this uneasiness we shall 
find ‘hat it is only a temporary feeling arising from the oppressive and uncon- 
genial measures of the Government itself, which vanishes away in no time under 
a Government like that of Lord Ripon, which is distinctly bent upon removing 
the grievances of the Natives. If Natives are treated, as they were treated under 
the Government of Lord Lytton, with contempt for almost everything that they 
have, their habits, manners, religion, their physical as well as mental capacities, 
and even for their colour and dress, it is but human under such circumstances 
that those who receive this contemptuous treatment should feel uneasy at it, 
Another thing is that the feeling of contempt when it is once harboured leads 
English minds into manifest iniquities and barbarous cruelties, which are perhaps 
inconceivable to those who observe the Natives and their rulers froma distance. 
Such then are the causes of the uneasiness which sometimes arises in the 
Native mind ; but it must be observed that the feeling is perfectly passive and 
politically innocent, for in spite of all its oppressiveness it is everywhere 
believed, at present at least, that the English rule is the best that India can 
have. If such is the state of the Native mind, there is no reason whatever why 
Government should not trust to the Natives this kind of voluntary military 
organization. There is no possible danger, while the advantages to Govern- 
ment as well as to the people are immense. Government will also have the 
advantage of adding local knowledge tu military tactics in the case of a Native 
volunteer corps. Such local knowledge is absolutely necessary to make the 
volunteer system really serviceable. Government will moreover remove all the 
uneasiness that may be prevailing in any quarter by trusting to the Natives 
themselves the defence of their country and of the British rule, and by thus 
removing to a great extent the distinction which up to this time has been main- 
tained between Her Majesty’s subjects born in the British Isles and those born 
in India. By placing more confidence in the Natives, Government will increase 
the confidence of the Natives in itself. Such confidence is particularly needed 
when schenies like that of local self-government are undertaken. To the Natives 
themselves the formation of a Native volunteer corps is as advantageous as 
anything can be. We, the Mardthds at least, have yet fresh in our minds the 
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Points ont the advantages 
of having a Native volunteer 
corps. 


‘¢aditions-of our aneestors who displayed all on a sudden a wonderful military 
genius and capacities. These traditions are likely to fade away soon under 
‘he unceasing pursuit of personal ends. The first and foremost advantage to 
ys then will be the partial revival of that spirit of bravery which our ancestors 
«0 prominently displayed. Besides, is it not shameful on our part to see 
foreigners enrolling themselves voluntarily in military service, apparently at least 
with the object of our defence? If Native volunteer corps are formed, we shall 
have an Opportunity of showing that we are as anxious to take our share of the 


! 


defence of our country and our Government as we ought to be. 


The. Subodh Patrika (11) of the 29th April says:—The Bombay Gazette, in 
: its issue of Tuesday last, complains of the hostile 
Comments onthe remarks attitude taken by some Native journals towards the 
of the Bombay Gazette on Anglo-Indian volunteers and ascribes it to the dis- 
the so-called hostile attitude : . o.8 
if the Native press towards S@atisfaction caused by the opposition of the 
the Anglo-Indian volunteers. VOlunteers to the Native Jurisdiction Bill. The 
Gazette is mistaken in its account of Native feeling on 
this subject. No doubt the undignified, not to say the disloyal, conduct of the 
Calcutta volunteers in connection with the Jurisdiction Bill has shown them to 
be utterly unworthy of the confidence hitherto placed in thetn by the authorities, 
and hasrudely shocked Native ideas concerning European volunteering. It has 
clearly shown that the Government of this continent of many peoples cannot rely 
onthe support of these volunteers, or rather that it may count on their deadly 
hostility in carrying out any measures of a large and liberal policy the moment 
any of those measures appears to them opposed to the narrow and selfish interests 
of rampant Anglo-Indianism. But the opposition of Native journals to the 
volunteer movement has not arisen solely from this circumstance. To expect 
the Natives to sympathize with the volunteer system as it exists at present is 
absurd; for not only is there nothing to enlist that sympathy, but there is 
everything in it calculated to repel it. The volunteers look down upon the 
Natives with contempt, and shun their society to such an extent that the mere 
proposa: to ppen their ranks to any Native, whatever be his social rank or 
position, is met with the declaration that they will resign in a_ body. 
Such being the relations of the volunteers with the Natives, the only 
reason why their existence might be acquiesced in would be on the score of 
economy in the military expenditure of the State. The Indian military system . 
is already the most costly in the world. It costs the State not much less 
than a third of the gross national revenue, and nearly half of the net national 
income, and this with such a peaceful and law-abiding population to govern. 
The national resources are drained almost to the dregs. In order to keep the 
income up to the requirements of the ordinary expenditure, the State is still 
under the necessity of keeping up the license tax,—a tax which while it 
silences agitation by leaving the pockets of the influential classes untouched, 
presses very heavily on the poorest classes of traders. As regards extraordi- 
nary expenditure, it has almost invariably to be met by making large additions 
to the national debt, which entail an increasing burden of‘interest on each 
succeeding generation, Ifthe volunteer system could lead to the reduction 
of the ordinary force, and thus effect a saving in the military expenditure, it 
would undoubtedly be welcome to all classes of the people, but itis clearly 
impossible to turn the.existing volunteers to such useful account. The volun- 
teers should be a body of citizens of all classes without distinction of caste and 
creed—citizen-soldiers in fact, who to save the country an enormous waste of 
public money on unwieldy standing armies, are ready to do such military 
service to the State as they are capable of rendering, and if volunteer corps are 
raised on this principle the Natives will gladly welcome the measure. But what 
has the present arrangement in common with such asystem? The volunteers 
of the day are a mere supernumerary body and an exclusive class, who are 
supplied by the State with the means of sporting and exercise, and who super- 
cihously look down upon Natives of all ranks and doubtless consider them as 
inferior beings and treachercus malcontents whom they are dressed and ac- 
coutred. to, guard. Expenditure on them, therefore, cannot be looked upon as 
economy, but isa wasteful addition to the already crushing military expenditure 
ofthe empire. And with all this the Huropean volunteers have shown by 
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ent action ih connéction with the Criminal Procedure Code Bill that 
sir allegiance is not to be relied upon. This was heretofore the one great 
xint on which they prided themselves, but this credit they have forfeited by 
their unsoldierlike conduct. If you object to have mixed corps,‘let us have 
sectional bodies—but let the standing British force in India be appreciably 
reduced by the substitution of the voluntary system, and let the standing 
Native army be likewise reduced by the free addition of Natives to the volun- 
tary forces, and then no one will object to the outlay on their account. Bat 
so long as Anglo-Indians are not prepared to depend on the sympathy and the 
co-operation of Natives, secured by equal laws and impartial administration, 
for the safety of the British power in India, they cannot expect hearty support 
from their Native fellow-subjects in their volunteering mancuvres.. [ The Indu 
Prakdsh (9) of the 30th April expresses similar seatimants. The Arunodayd 
(14) of the 29th April advocates the abolition of the Auglo-Indian volunteer 


corps. | 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 29th April says: —We are quite prepared 
os to admit that the expenditure incurred by Govern- 
Comments on the utilityof ment on account of our volunteers is comparatively 
Anglo-Indian volunteers in ' 
ey small, but does the smallness of expenditure prove 
either the utility or the necessity of such a force? And 
if the existence of such a force is felt to be a necessity, can it stand as an 
argument against the enrolment of Natives as volunteers, when the avowed 
purpose for which the force is raised is the defence of the British Indian 
empire? The organization is peculiarly defective in that in the case of a 
European an amount of cajoling and exhortation is often found necessary to 
induce him to join the force, while the Native, who is all willingness in the 
matter, is summarily rejected from the volunteer service. And what are the 
grounds of his disqualification? Those who oppose his admission cannot 
accuse him of disloyalty to Her Majesty’s throne, because the evidences of the 
existence of that loyalty are too strong to be gainsaid. We are open to admit 
that as foreigners our rulers may naturally not have that amount of confidence 
which they have in their own people; but when our worthiness for such 
confidence is proved by a course of events showing unquestionable loyalty to 
the British Crown, it is merely a perversity of intention not to recognize what 
evidently does exist, and what many an Englishman is so free and willing 
to admit. A volunteer force is admittedly not considered so effective as 
a standing army, the purpose of the former being only coextensive with tne duties 
of guarding the different stations in the country where the force is located, when 
the regular force is sent out on an expedition. If the usefulness of volunteers 
is so limited, we cannot see how the admission.of a number of Natives can be 
a danger to the British empire in India as some Europeans seem to suppose. 
Positive historical evidence proves that it wasthe Native army of the old John 
Company that placed the empire in the East in the hands of the English, and 
that historial evidence is enough to rebut the gratuitous assumption we have 
alluded to above. The worthlessness of the idea underlying such a supposition 
is patent to every careful observer, and none are more conscious than Natives 
themselves that their own welfare and that of their country are bound up with 
the permanence of British supremacy in India. We have often suggested the 
permanent location of the Kuropean army as one of the most efficient means of 
curtailing our military expenditure. But nobody seems to consider it his 
business to carefully consider the proposal. The question of the reduction of 
the expenditure in this branch and the maintenance of the present strength of 
the European force in India still hangs fire, and though we have been often 
promised the consideration of the same, no practical move seems to have been 
made towards a satisfactory solution of it. The Russophobist of every shade 
urges the increase of the European force on the ground of the near approach of | 
the Russian bear to our frontiers, while others say that the strength of that ‘ 
army may be kept at its present level, though at the same time they propose 
to make up the required complement by increasing the number of our 
volunteers. But while both parties agree in the main, they seem to forget 
that the reduction of the army cannot produce any harm. A European army 
of sixty or sixty-five thousand men may have hitherto been found necessary, 
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at Are HOt'the circumstances of the country changing so as to justify a reduc- 
tion of the whole by one-third at least, the proportion reduced being made up 

yy offering every facility to Native as well as European civilians to enrol them- 
athe as volunteers? It may be thét a volunteer force is not so effective as 4 
standing army; but when a reduction of the strength of the latter is deemed 
necessary, it is as well that its place shall be supplied by volunteers. For our 
own part we are not against a volunteer force being raised, but we do object 


to its sectional character. 


The Poona Vaibhav (47) of the 22nd April says that a correspondent of 

| a certain English journal has suggested the advisabi - 

Makes ae ny a lity of confining all lepers in one place with the view 

SS ka, vee of preventing them from coming into contact with 

other people. The Vaibhav, however, is of opinion 

that the sufferers from this disease should be provided with free quarters 

outside cities, towns and villages, where they should be fed at the expense of 
the State. 


In noticing the memorial submitted by the mill-owners of Bengal to the 
_ Lieutenant-Governor of that province, complaining 
Recommends the removal that the vice of intoxication has of late increased 


of the duty levied on toddy . ' 
sel ots a ages duty among their mill labourers, and praying that the sale 


od -nks, Of liquor may be prohibited within a radius of two 
eS miles from the locality in which the mills are situated, 
the Jéme Jamshed (96) of the 1st May observes that the British Indian Govern- 
ment are responsible for the addictedness of the poor classes of India to the 
vice of drinking. The poor working. classes require some stimulant to drive 
away the fatigue of a day’s labour, and nature provided them with the beverage 
of toddy, which is at once healthy and cheap. Spirituous liquors on the other 
hand are aslow poison, the consumer's longing for which increases day by day 
until it carries him to an early grave. Notwithstanding this fact, a practical bar 
has been placed on the use of today by the poor people by taxing it very heavily. 
The heavy tax on spirituous drinks also has served to make pure liquors scarce, 
and the poor people are driven to use adulterated mixtures which are merely 
poisonous. The cheap adulterated brandy which some of the poor: people use 
is well known, and yet Government have taken no measures to prevent its sale. 
It is desirable therefore that the heavy duty on toddy should be removed, while 
a prohibitive tax should be levied on spirituous drinks. 


With reference to the nominations made by Government to the municipal 
board of the town of Ratnagiri, the Bakul (16) of the 


Is not quite satisfied with 29th April observes that the selection has not been quite 
the Government nominees to 


or happy. The people of this town have shown that they 
the municipal board of Ratn& 1 10) better than Government what persons are fit to 


be entrusted with their municipal government. 


A correspondent of the Dhdrwdr Vriti (22) of the 26th April dwells on the 
pi _ _. + losses that have followed in the train of the School 
PB iiaga ant Oe bp Arter. of Industry at Dhérwdr. Not only has the profession 
ry ermdirag of blacksmiths and carpenters suffered, but the 
| _ people have been subjected to a serious loss by being 
deprived of the cheap assistance of artisans of those classes who have now 
disappeared. Indigenous manufactures have been supplanted by improved 
machinery, the productions of which are thrown on the people who have no 
other alternative but to accept them, though at a cost out of all proportion 
to the quality of the articles received by them. The writer approves of the 
contemplated abolition of the school, and exhorts Natives to start an independ- 
ent factory with the materials that are ready in the existing School of Industry. 


giri. 


The Broach Samdchdr (84) of the 8rd May gives nine cases in which, in 


its opinion, the parties concerned ‘have been over- 
The license tas eee. - assessed in the matter.of the license tax, and requests 
the Collector of Broach to see that justice is done to these poor people. 
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A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (8%) of the 2nd May suggests 

that the postage on letters from correspondents to 

Saggests a reductioninthe newspapers should be reduced. This reduction will 

postage levied on the letters enable correspondents to write more fully and legibly. 

of correspondents to news- than they at present do. The postal authorities are 

papers. requested to take up the suggestion and obtain the 
required concession. 


" The Kaira Vartamén (97) of the 2nd May says that owing to want of re- 


pairs water finds its way in‘the monsoon into the 
Complains of the want of elegant and celebrated building built by Mubarak 
S iKdhesadihed. ~S Saiyad on the banks of the river Vétrak in the Meh- 
madabed district. It is unsurpassed by any other 
building throughout Gujarat and many visitors come tv see it. It is therefore 
necessary that Government should attend to the repair of this specimen of 
ancient architecture, as otherwise it is likely that this valuable and splendid 
building will become a heap of ruins. 


In noticing the report that Mr. Hewett, an Assistant Superintendent of the 
Revenue Survey, wounded his peon at the village of 
Disapproves of the release Mojhvani in.the Ratndgiri District by firing at him, 


bail of Mr. Hewett of ; 
a) Twinn ercer” whe the Bombay Samdchdr (83) of the 5th May observes 


‘no that in the Bombay Gazette of the 4th idem it is men- 
ya re tioned that Mr. Hewett was kept under surveillance 
for some time in the traveller’s bungalow by the Dis- 
trict Magistrate of Ratndgiri, but was released on his furnishing security for 
his appearance when called for. This statement of the Gazette reminds 
one of the Viramgam shooting case, in which a Jain priest was accused by a 
_ European Inspector of the Salt Department of baving fired at him ; and though 
there were no marks on the body of the Inspector, the police kept the priest 
in the lock-up for several days. In the case of Mr. Hewett, the peon he fired at 
has been wounded and is lying in a precarious state in the hospital, and yet 
Mr. Hewett has been released on bail. This kind of invidious distinction 
between the treatment of Europeans and Natives is noticed by the Native 
public with displeasure. It is however to be hoped that justice will be allowed 
to take its due course in this case. 


The Sharabh (57) of the 2nd May says that the disclosures made by Mr. 

Warburton in his report on the working of the 

PPh ae a Thuggi and Dacoity Departments in the North-west 

ae and the Panjab, regarding the oppressive and corrupt 

conduct of police officers, call for serious considera- 

tion. Apart from the care of life and property, the police are entrusted with 

the care of the honour of the people and are invested with extensive powers. 

The Sharabh is of opinion that such failings in the members of police forces are 

due to imperfect education, and suggests the employment of educated people 
with the view of putting an end to the commission of such obnoxious acts. 


A correspondent of the Suryodayd (63) of the 30th April disapproves of the 
intention of the authorities to establish a police station 


Wishes that the police at Dongriin the Th4na District. He says that this 


station proposed to be estab- : a © 7 tage 
ehed at al aaa Gs village is quite in a corner of the tract which is 


¥ frequently disturbed by crimes for the prevention of 

Sonien ee ae ree which the proposed wdline station is to ‘a established. 

The village of Gordi is in a central position and a police 

station existed there in previous years and effectively checked crimes. The 
latter is therefore the best locality for the establishment of a police station. 


A correspondent of the Yajddn Parast (118) of the 29th April observes 
that the number of policemen at Bandora is small in 
Requests" theSuperintend- proportion to the population, ahd the necessity for an 


ent of the Théria Police to additional police force was shown the other day when 
appoint additional policemen 


_ the disorderly Baluchis and Afghans visited the place. 
CR eaten nee ‘he Superintendent of the Thana District mid i 18 
requested to tell off more policemen to this town. 


* The ‘Rést Goftdr (106) of the 29th April says that it is very discreditable 
ARENT, ORES to the British Government and to the pulice of 
Suggesta the adoption of Bombay that the people about the towns of Mahim, 
gy grape adh tara Dadar and Bandora should be in a state of jeopardy 
os Bulsotte il regarding the security of. their life and property. 

A gang of nearly 150 Baluchis has been infestin 
these parts for many days, and it is to be regretted that the police inistead 
of making an attempt to quell the disturbance have joined these gangs. 
They wander in these parts with the ostensible purpose of trading in false 
pearls, &c., and hold certificates from Hyderabad authorities certifying to their 
trading avocation, but their real object scems to be rapine and plunder. It 
behoves the authorities to adopt some effective measures fur putting a stop to 
the panic that has been caused by these unwelcome visitors. [The Gujardt 
Mitrd (73) of the same date refers to the same subject and asks the Gujardt 
police to be ready to deal with these troublesome people. }. 


The Rast Goftdr (106) of the 29th April is sorry that the University of 
Bombay has of her own accord brought upon herself 
Says that the University a heavy fine by engaging in a trivial and unjust 
omy the punishment in- ¢ontest with Government, who have declined to pay 
icted by Government for her "hort — 
opposition to Madras time. the cost of lighting and repairing the clock on the 
Rajébai Tower. And what has been the cause of 
such a. fineP Nothing else than the mere sentiment of not acceding to the 
observance of Madras time. The &dst has from the beginning been in favour 
of the adoption of Madras time by the public of Bombay in response to the 
call of His Excellency the Governor, As all the railway and telegraph offices 
observe Madras time and as all Government offices have been made to follow 
suit it is very convenient for the public to adopt the same time even in their 
rivate affairs. Madras time is, in other words, a mean time for the whole of 
ndia. Madras occupies astronomically such a middle position that it is an 
honour due to the Madras observatory that Bombay should follow its mean 
time. A literary institution like the University should be the foremost to do 
hoaour to a scientific institution like an observatory, and it is strange that she 
is beh ndhand in doing her proper service to the public. If however the 
Univerisity has any objection to the epithet ‘* Madras,” let her drop it. What 
we call Bombay time is not the correct time. The proper time is either 16 
‘minutes in advance or 16 minutes behind the time observed in this city, and 
there is only a difference of 7 or 8 minutes between the real Bombay time and 
the so-called Madras time. The epithet ‘* Madras” might therefore convenientl 
be dropped and the mean time might be styled Bombay time if that would 
soothe the susceptibility of the Bombay public. It is a matter of regret that 
the Bombay University should have failed to understand such a simple question 
in its proper bearing, and she deserves the fine that has been inflicted on her 
for her meaningless opposition. 


The Indu Prakdésh (9) of the 30th April says:—The long expected thunder- 
bolt has after all fallen on the University clock 
Comments on Sir James tower. Mr. Premchand Roychand perhaps now re- 
Fergusson’s conduct in re- rots that his bounty has been the cause of so much 
gard to the Rajabéi Tower h Poe why 
nak. eart-burning in high quarters. The clock has been 
put up, but it isas good there as if it were not. The 
resolution of the Senate that it shall keep local time and obey the sun and not 
His Excellency the Governor has drawn forth the ire of the offended Govern- 
ment, who have now issued a mandate that threatens to mar the usefulness of 
Mr. Premclhind’s bounty. The Government refuse to have anything to do 
with the clock. They will not pay either wholly or partly for its repairs and 
lighting. They leave the Senate to do what they like with it; and the Senate, 
while they can meet and resolve, have not money to shame the authorities by 
taking the clock into their own hands and looking after it. Now that the 
Government of Bombay have been, after nearly six months’ fighting, able to 
come to terms with the Salvation Army, they ought to find some way of coming 
_ to terms»with the University Senate as well. It does not add to the dignity 
of the Government to be splitting hairs on matters so trivial. What will they 


say in London if they hear that in Bombay the Government and the people are 
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yrrelli as time and Bombay time? Sir James og 
‘obably has made a mistake in showing his partiulity for Madras 
time, and His Excellency would probably withdraw his resolution if he could 
only. do so without feeling mortified by a sense of humiliation. But he 
should look at the question from a nobler standpoint. As Governor of Bombay, 
he has, no doubt, to guide the public, but in guiding them, he has to be guided 
himself not by. his own feelings but by the feelings of those over whom he is 
rae to rule. There is no mortification caused if a Governor yields to a 
e 


pular desire. In so yielding he only makes himself popular and proves that. 


is Open to persuasion and conviction. Bombay has for years stuck to local 
time, and under no Governor save under Sir James were the good people of 
this city told that their local time caused serious inconvenience to both public 
and private business. The experiment has been tried and public opinion has 
ronounced itself most clearly against it. Why should Sir James think that if 
e were to withdraw his resolution he would simply humiliate himself in the 
eyes of the people over whom he is set to govern? The wiser and more dig- 
nified course would be to confess the mistake and rectify it in deference to 
public opinion. [The Lok Mitra (75) and the Yajddén Parast (118) of the 29th 
April express similar sentiments. | 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 29th April says:—What an undignified 
spectacler The Jupiter of the provincial Olympus 
Comments in connection is wroth at the Senators of the University be- 
with my toast of oath sek cause they will have nothing to do with Madras 
oo lice af aeeney tine time. His Excellency is riled and well hemay. But 
by the University clock, it must be remembered that he has brought himself 
to this pass. Autocracy in such small matters is 
absurd. The enlightened public cannot brook it. In fact it resents it. Sir 
James must now put up with it instead of fretting and fuming. It would have 
redounded to his credit had he gracefully given way to the wishes of the public. 
We think the best course is, now that Government have declined to have any- 
thing to do with the tower, to set a subscription on foot. Let it be as low as 
antias 8 and as high as Rupees 100, and we dare say a sufficient fund will be 
gathered to pay the expenses of lighting and repairs. The Municipal Corpora- 
tion can contribute a moiety. [The Vartamdn Sar (114) of the 1st May also 
disapproves of His Excellency the Governor’s action in this matter, and remarks 
that His Excellency is showing his Conservatism, which may be defined as after- 
thought or even stubbornness in everything. Mr. Ashburner was hitherto 
.-gensured for coming in the way of public interests, but His Excellency is in no 
way inferior to him. What fresh boons have the people received during the 
independent Government of Sir James after the departure of Mr. Ashburner ? 
What has the public got in the matter of the scheme of self-government? Where 
is the Local Self-Government Bill? To what works has not His Excellency 
brought forward objections, and in what has he not managed things according to 
his own wishes ? | en 


Legislation.—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


The Jéme Jamshed (96) of the 5th May quotes a case that recently 
occurred in Bengal in which a poor Babu was prevent- 

Suggests that every Native ed from prosecuting a European offender on account 
ee ee em _ of his inability to lay his complaint before a European 
he y pe Magistrate, and observes that the proper course would 
be to empower every Native Magistrate to try European 

offenders. This the Jurisdiction Bill does not do, and yet the Europeans have 


raised a great outcry against the Bill. 


The Yajdén Parast (118) of the 29th April regrets that the Calcutta High 

_ Court should have given its opinion against the 

Regrets that the Calcutta Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. The Bombay 
High Court bas given High Court, with the exception of asingle Judge 
its opinion against the —. . ee a mr , wBeEe, 
Native Magistrates’ Jurisdic- recorded its opinion in favour of the Bill. This differ- 
tion Bill. » ence between the opinions of the two Courts may. be 


_attributed to the circumstance that while the Calcatta’ 
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Court has been influenced by the excitement of passion and race feeling, which 
have disturbed the European community of Calcutta, the Bombay Court had 
no such influence to warp its judgment, and therefore it has considered the 
measure with due calmness and impartiality, 


Railways. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 29th April, in an article headed “The 

| Bombay Chamber of Commerce and the G. I. P. Rail- 

Points out the advisability way Grain Rates,” observes:—When the importance 
of effecting ® reduction in ofthe growing export of wheat has engrossed the 
the Rg rates at prdsent . : , 
levied by the G.I.P. Rail %€rlous attention not only of the traders in that com- 
way Company. modity but of the Imperial Government, we may take 
it for granted that the very opportune representation 

that has now been made by the Chamber of Commerce will be favourably con- 
sidered by the G.I. P. Railway Board in England. And to say that that 
ublic spirited body of merchants have made out as complete a case as could 
be desired is to give it but scant praise. For, really the representation is full 
of facts and figures, the accuracy of which it would be difficult to deny. 
Coming sv soon after that exceedingly interesting and most able pamphlet by 
the anonymous Calcutta writer, and after the elaborate and statesmanlike 
observations made on the wheat trade in Major Baring’s recent financial 
statement, the arguments urged by the Chamber derive additional significance 
and support. The comparative table of grain rates as charged on the G. I. P. 
Railway stations, from Khangam to Jabalpore on the Réjputdna-Malwa line, 
and on the Sind and Panjab line, is indeed very striking. I[t shows clearly 
how the railway which taps grain: fields from the shortest distances charges 
the heaviest rates, while that which sweeps away the granaries from the 
farthest places charges the cheapest rates. The percentage of average 
rate per mile is greater on the G. I. P. than on the Réjputdna line by full 
one pie and a little over or is three times as much. This is most extortionate. 
Why should this be the case? The Agent of the railway in question alleges 
that the grain traffic rate does not pay its present share of the guarantee. 
This is a most fallacious principle to go upon. The Railway Company is blind 
to the suicidal policy it has maintained for years. And if it is still powerful 
enough to ignore the voice of the Chamber and the public on grave matters 
affecting not only private but public interests, it is owing to the entire absence 
of competition. Were there another rival railway which could side by side 
tap the wheat traffic of the Deccan and Central Provinces, the G. I. P. Railway 
Company would soon see the imminent propriety of reducing its rate. 
In fact, the very force of circumstances will oblige it to do so. The railway 
authorities think that they can make hay so long as the sun shines, that 
is, so long as they are virtually the monopolists. It is this pernicious 
monopoly that is retarding the export of wheat from the Central and 
Deccan provinces in such quantities as is desirable. It is this that indirectly 
prevents all stimulus to extension of the acreage of wheat fields in the districts 
through which the line passes, and it is this profitable monopoly which the rail- 
way authorities seem determined to keep in their hands so long as they can. 
Are the Government of India to shut their eyes to the evils of the monopoly ? 
If the railway authorities will not yield to public pressure, why, the best thing 
is to build a rival State railway. ‘The Chamber can successfully agitate for it. 
The G. I. P. Railway entirely forgets the. wholesome principle that receipts in 
the long run increase in proportion to the volume of traffic; and the volume of 
traffic entirely depends on rates. The lower the rates, the greater the volume 
of traffic and consequent receipts. The committee of the Chamber has perti- 
nently pointed out the increased traffic on the Rajputdna and Sind lines owing 
to lower rates, and it’ very reasonably asks the G. I. P. Railway Company to do 
the same. It has very ably exposed the fallacy of the Agent’s reasoning touch- 
ing the plea of the non-payment by the rate of its share of guarantee. It is 
therefore to be earnestly hoped that the G. I. P. Railway Directors will see the 
eminent desirability 6f complying with the representation now made by the 
local Chamber for the reduction of the grain rate. It is also to be hoped that 
the Local and Imperial Governments will fully support that representation, as 

it is urged on behalf of great public interests. | 
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The Poona Vaibhav (47) of the 29th April complains that great inconveni- 
segpipelalt ence is caused to passengers on account of the mail 
Suggests that the mail trains of the G. I. P. and the B. B.& C. I. Railway 
Hy rob ache Companies not stopping at their stations at Dédar. 
an. be wade 40 MoD at here are corresponding stations of both the companies 
Dadar. at this place and passengers desirous of taking the 
mail trains from either line are obliged to undergo 
a deal of trouble, which would be saved if the managers of both these companies 
recognized the necessity of stopping their mail trains at this convenient 
station. 


The Jéme Jamshed (96).of the 3rd May gives credit to the authorities of 
the B. B. & C. I. Railway for paying due attention to 
Says that the stations be- the comforts and conveniences of its passengers with- 
tween Colaba and Bandora yt making any invidious distinction of caste or creed, 
on the B- B. & CO. I. Railway b , ae , 
do not afford the necessary Out observes that notwithstanding this there ure 
conveniences to passengers. several stations on this line between Coldba and Ban- 
dora that do not afford due conveniences to passengers. 
Though an expensive passenger traffic goes on on this line, yet none of the 
stations except the Grant Road have waiting rooms. Moreover the stations 
are ornamental and costly, but are so ill-built as to afford little protection to 
passengers from the sun, the rain and thecold. There is also such a smallnumber 
of benches on the platforms that they are quite insufficient for the requirements 
of passengers waiting for trains, and Native ladies rich or poor are frequentl 
seen standing for want of seats. ‘The Marine Lines and Churney Road stations 
are particularly wanting in these conveniencies. It is to be hoped that the 
Company will remove the inconvenierces complained of before the commence- 
ment of the approching monsoons, and if they fail to do so the Consulting 
Engineer to Government should compel the Company to remove the complaints 
at once. 


The Hitechchhu (74) of Ahmedabad of the 3rd May complains of the insuffi- 
cient supply of drinking water at the railway stations 
Insufficient supply of drink- to third class passengers by the Réjputéna-Mdlwa 
ing water at the stations of Railway. The railway authorities have employed 
the R&jputana-Malwa Rail- t : 
way. wo watermen, one of them being a Brahman, at every 
| station for giving water to passengers free of charge. 
As the major portion of the travellers are Hindus, one Brdiman waterman is 
unable to supply water to all the Hindu passengers within the short time for 
which the train - at a station, and the result is that most of the Hindu 
passengers, especially children, have to go without it in this hot season. The 
_ watermen are not supplied by the railway authorities with vessels for holding 
water, and it is hard to expect these watermen to supply themselves with the 
required vessels with their pay of five rupees. It is also in vain to hope that 
the Bréhman waterman shall ep an assistant, for he will not be paid anything 
either by the railway authorities or by the passengers. It is therefore neces- 
sary that the railway authorities should employ more than one Bréhman water- 
man at every station and should supply them with the necessary utensils. 
Strict supervision should be exercised over these watermen. If the railway 
authorities cannot do so, they should allow watermen to sell water at the 
stations. By this arrangement passengers will be kept well supplied with water, 
for it will be in the interests of the watermen to do so. | 


Municipalities. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 29th April, in referring to the. scheme of 

_ extended water catches at Vihar and Tulsi proposed 

Says that the Bombay to be undertaken by the Bombay Municipality at an 

Municipality should take up expense of 10 ldékhs of rupees, observes :—It is to be 

the Tansa lake scheme - hoped that there will be found at to-morrow’s meeting 
stead of wasting ten lakhs of “te ; 

po on the construction: Of the Municipal Corporation half-a-dozen sturdy 

of extended,water catches at Citizens who will denounce this fresh folly about 

Vihér and Tulsi. to be perpetrated and agitate for a comprehensive 


system of independent water supply. Mr. Arthur 


| | 16 
Crawford from the beginning condemned the construction of the Tulsi reser- 


voir as a. peer of the greatest financial folly. He was firmly persuaded 
that it would fail to meet the requirements of tho growing population of the 
city, that in fact all the money that might be spent on the ‘ Tulsi tea cup” 
would be sheer waste. But his advice was never taken. The sage members of 
a former Corporation sanctioned the works. They were to cost at first 17 
lakhs. The estimates then rose to 40 lékhs. And the wonder of wonders, 
they actually cost 58 lékhs when completed! That is to say, a sum less by 2 
lakhs only than that for which Mr. Crawford could give an independent supply 
equal to that of Vihér by the ‘T’ansa lake scheme! Now we are convinced 
that sooner or later the Tansa scheme will have to be considered. Our advice 
is that the Corporation should reject the makeshift scheme of 10 ld4khs now 
proposed, as it would scarcely arrest the water famine so much dreaded. Let 
it courageously face the expenditure of 60 ld4khs for the Tansa scheme and 
agitate for the construction of that lake. Thus it would confer a real boon on 
the city and save the public funds the present worthless expenditure of 10 lakhs. 
Let it remember that even now, if the Tansa reservoir is taken in hand, it will 
cost really a kror and 20 ldékha, for the cost of the Tulsi lake must be added— 
the Tulsi lakein which 58 ldkhs have been wasted away. We repeat it would 
be financially cheaper even now to build the Tansa lake than to build it 10 years 
hence. [The Kdside Mumbai (99) of the 27th April also does not approve. of 
the municipality involving itself into fresh expenditure by undertaking the 
construction of extended water catches. The Lok Mitrd (75) of the 29th April 
expresses similar sentiments. | 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 29th April says:—The British House of 
Commons has sealed the doom of the Contagious 
Prays for thediscontinuance Diseases Act in the United Kingdom, and that by 
of the Contagious Diseases a considerable majority. It is high time for the 
Act in Bombay. new Corporation to imitate Parliament when the 
expenses in connection with the local Contagious 
Diseases Act again come before them for consideration. The infamy of the Act 
is in itself condemnatory. All the capital cities of Europe, with their most 
perfect organizations, have been unable to bring within their meshes the large 
percentage of those who clandestinely defy the law. That is the weakest 
‘point. But it has for years past afforded the opponents of the Act the strongest 
argument against its retention. The subject has been threshed threadbare. 
Committees and Royal Commissions, blue-books and statistics—all combined 
have now completely attacked the Contagious Diseases Act citadel and dis- 
mantled it. And it would be fool-hardiness on the part of the provincial 
autocrats to persist in their vain whe % to continue the Act in the city. Let 
them be wise in their generation. Let them acknowledge their fallibility. 
There is nothing wrong in doing so. Nay, they will rehabilitate the reputation 
they have long since earned for unreasoning stubbornness by undoing this 
miserable piece of protective legislation. Sir Richard Temple’s so-called 
scientific nostrums for the health and morals of the city are being slowly con- 
demned as so many devices of the mountebank. The scientific drainage is 
now unmasked in all its nakedness. And here is this scientific Contagious 
Diseases Act which was to make this city a hignly virtuous one condemned 
by the first legislative assembly of the world. Oh! What mischievous 
legacies has Sir Richard bequeathed to Sir James! Will not Sir James 
Fergusson throw them up and earn the lasting gratitude of the sufferin 
citizens? [The Lok Miérd (75) of the 29th April expresses similar ieollasanie 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 29th April quotes extracts from an article 

: _. on “ the Sewers of London and Paris” which appeared 

Covtoune introduction in the Pall Mall Budget of 6th April, and remarks :— 
pais Holl prepa yee Let the official advocates who have always dinned in 
: our ears the untold advantages to result from the make- 
believe system of “ scientific” drainage foisted on the city by the notoriety- 
hunting.Sir Richard Temple ponder over the statistics of mortality, and let 
them, if they dare, give their opponents an effective rejoinder. The percentage 
of deaths in Paris from typhoid fever, diphtheria, small-pox, measles, and 
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arlet fever has doubled itself in three years from 1879 to 1881. What does 
this fact indicate? That the underground system of drainage in Paris is creat- 
ing the same havoc in the population there as here. Similar causes give 
similar results. Has not Dr. Blaney proved by statistics that since K4méathi- 
ura has been converted into a sewered district the mortality has nearly doubled 


‘ borne in mind that Paris is situated in Europe and that she is nearly 50 degrees 
removed from the Equator; while Bombay is situated in Asia and is removed 
only 19 degrees from the Equator. Again, the Parisians’ habits of living are 
hardly to be compared with those in vogue in a promiscuous population such 
as we have in Bombay. It should also be remembered that the engineering 
staff of Paris is incomparable, and that her municipality expends millions of 
francs on her Health Department. Her organization is almost perfect. And 
yet here is the precious result that people die from the noxious gases escaping 
from the sewers at an annually increasing rate of 35 per cent.! These fearful 
mortality statistics eloquently condemn the fatal system. What has Mr. Ollivant 
to say to this? What has Dr. Blanc and the sturdy phalanx that surrounded 
him a few weeks ago in the Framji Cowasji Institute to urge against the Paris 
mortality ? Have not the opponents of the new drainage system repeated over 
and over again that the system is “utterly unsuited” to this city and the people, 
that the out-fall at Warliis the most dangerous being wadwatd, and therefore 
liable to contaminate the pure atmosphere, and that the water-supply is utterly 
inadequate for the flushing of the drains? Has not the Calcutta Committee of 
Inquiry shown that an extraordinary quantity of deposits had accumulated in 
the unflushed sewers for many a month, and that a regular army of haldlkhors 
had to be employed to clear the deposits with the view of facilitating the easy 
flow. of liquid matter? The new system is condemned, and pneumatic drain- 
age, which is simple, unscientific and withal free from all the horrors and 
dangers of the rival system, is recommended. There is much to be learnt on 
the subject, and yet there is a class of men in the city who are infatuated enough 
to make the public believe in the inestimable virtues of the precious system 
they are unceasingly advocating and endeavouring by might and main to force 
on @ voiceless and helpless people! They are not public benefactors but public 
murderers. We again raise our voice against the arbitrary attempts of the 
Municipal Commissioner and his friends to push on with railway speed this 
most fatal system of underground drainage. Bombay to a man ought to arouse 
herself and compel the authorities to desist from converting this salubrious and 
first city of the empire into a vast sepulchral mound. cs 


A correspondent of the Kazser-1-Hind (98) of the 29th April requests the 
- - Health Department to prohibit the importation and 
Requests the Health Officer gale of rotten mangoes in the town of Bombay. It is 
of Bombay to prohibit the well known, observes the writer, that poor people 
importation and sale of rotten : 

mangoes. use rotten fruit and cholera breaks out as’ a conse- 
quence. In the interests of the health of the city 

rotten mangoes should not be allowed to the consumed. 


The Bombay Samdchdr (83) of the 4th May observes that on the occasion of 
the recent street fire in Tamarind Lane in the Fort, 
Complains that Vihér water Vihar water was not procurable for extinguishing the 
was not procurable at the fire for two and a half hours after the discovery of the 
pa street fire in Tamarind fire, and that similar great delays have frequently taken 
e, Fort, for two and a 2 . ; 
half’ hours after the dis. Place on other occasions. It is ana | incomprehen- 
‘covery of the fire. sible why so much tardiness is allowed in opening the 
pipe and diverting water to the place of the catas- 
trophe, while the fire-spreads unchecked in the meantime. It is therefore 
to be ho that the Corporation will not fail to take immediate steps 
to ensure better arrangements for the future. [The Kdside Mumbai (99) of 
the 4th May complains of the scarcity and bad quality of water at present 
supplied to the city. It also complains of the want of water, especially. on 
occasions’ of fires, and requests the municipality to attend to the matter. | 


itself there? How closely the results in the two cities tally? But it must be 
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roposal made by the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay 
he my ae ast iy of , wae road hem the verge 
Observes re is not of the HNsplanade to the Custom House, to pass 
rorya be sos ee oO through the Tamarind Lane in which a fire recently 
Esplanade to the Custom occurred, the Bombay Samdchdr (83) of the 3rd May 
House through the Tamarind observes that the project is calculated to prove very 
Lane. costly, as the ground in that part of the Fort sells at a 
: very high rate, while valuable buildings will have to be 
removed to carry out the project. This quarter of the Fort is also very healthy 
and no heavy expenses need be undergone for the improvement of its sanitation. 
The Corporation ought therefore to consider the project very carefully before 
sanctioning it. 


It is gratifying, observes the Lok Mitrd (75) of the 29th April, that at the 
last meeting of the Town Council there was some 
Remarks that the quarters discussion on the subject of cholera, and the Munici- 
of the city of Bombay in Pigs 7 
which poor people reside pal Commissioner stated that he had taken what were 
ought to be thoroughly considered sufficient precautionary measures for the 
cleaned in order to prevent present against the importation of the epidemic into 
arg committing much Bombay. However, the posting of an inspector on 
— _ the Byculla and Grant Road railway stations to re- 
move persons suspected of suffering from cholera to the hospital, and making 
provision for disinfection, are hardly sufficient precautionary measures. As 
Dr. Blanc very properly pointed out at the meeting, cholera is a disease that 
will not survive in a clean place, and will die out where there is no putrefaction 
or decomposition. The first thing, therefore, which the Health Department 
ought obviously to do is to pay greater attention to cleaning the town. The 
accumulations of filth in some of the lanes in the native town are abso- 
lutely sickening, and although no small blame attaches to the lower classes of 
Natives with their proverbially filthy habits, yet it must be said that Native 
quarters are not attended to in the matter of scavenging with half the care 
and activity that is displayed in the parts inhabited by wealthy and influential 
Natives and Europeans. If the Health Department, with all its costly 
machinery, cannot or will not attend to the cleanliness of these parts of the 
city, what is the use of having such an establishment at all? If it is found 
necessary to strengthen it, or provide it with more efficient and qualified hands, 
by all means do it, but see that these highly paid officials do their duty instead 
of frittering away their time and energy, as Mr. Dosdbhdi Frémji complained, 
in doing what does not properly appertain to their, functions. [The Yajddn 
Parast (118) of the same date and the Bombay Samdchdr (83) of the 30th 
April express similar sentiments. } 


The Gujarati (92) of the 29th April brings to notice an act of flagrant 
ihjustice perpetrated by the Town Council and the 
Requests the attention of ,Municipal Commissioner and requests the municipal 
sae Corporation ll ng Bs authorities to investigate the subject properly. Anew 
Tone Conscil and the Muni. Piece-goods market is being built on the site of the house 
cipal Commissioner. . that was lately burnt by fire in the Goldsmith street 
near Mumbddevi. It is said that a rival of the owner 
of this market has, with the view of causing injury to the owner, offered 
Rs. 30,000 to the Municipal Commissioner for the construction of a new road 
through the site of the new market. The Municipal Commissioner being 
tempted by this bait laid the matter before the Town Council, who at their meet- 
ing on the 13th April acceded to the proposal of the Municipal Commissioner 
for the construction of a road. On the 19th idem a notice was served on Mr. 
Tribhuwand4s calling on him to give a portion of his land for the construction of 
the road. The Municipal Commissioner would not have taken this step if he had - 
thought over the consequences of ‘his doing so and had Consulted the provisions 
contained in sections 154 and 156 of the Bombay Municipal Act. In December 
last Mr. ribhuwandd4s’ submitted to the Commissioner a plan of the market 
he proposed to build, and the Commissioner permitted the construction of 
the market. Why did not the Commissioner think of the road at that time ? 
The truth of the whole affair is that piece-goods traders are afraid that the 
construction of such .a market will prove prejudicial to their interests and 
| | | * 


“In noticing the p 


that therefore one of their clique has come forward to bribe the municipality to 
retract its permission—and the Municipality has accepted the bribe. The om- 
missioner ought to consider whether the offer made is prompted by no interested 
motives, and even if it were, there is no provision in the law to enable the 
municipality to purchase property at the expense of a third party. Under 
section 156, it is incumbent on a municipality to pay for such purchases from 
its own treasury, and under section 154 such procedure requires the sanction of 
the Municipal Corporation, which has not been obtained in this case. The 
very circumstance that the reporters of the public press were not allowed to be 
present when this question was discussed in the Town Council shows that there 
is something unfair about the business. If the Corporation were to sift the 
matter they would know that this is simply a quarrel between two market 
owners, that Mr. Tribhuwand4s’ rival anticipates that the plan of the market 
will be spoiled by the construction of a road to pass through it, and that 
thus his present position will not be affected by it. Perhaps the rival is un- 
willing that the defects in the piece-goods exposed for sale should be brought 
to light, and is therefore willing to sacrifice Rs, 30,000 for the sake of screening 
deceitful traders. It is to be hoped, therefore, that under these circumstances 
Mr. Ollivant will see fit to withdraw the notice he has served and not involve — 
himself in personal contests. 


A correspondent of the Bakul (16) of the 29th May represents the urgent 
necessity for a charitable medical dispensary at 
Prays the municipality of Chiplun and prays the municipality of thet town to 
er ‘aoe ” a establish one. No good Native vaidyas are to be 
renin jie ae found here, observes the writer, and sick persons 
suffer very much. It is to be hoped that the com- 

mittee will not fail to open an institution at once. 


The Hitechchhu (74) of Ahmedabad of the 3rd May says that landlords are 
required to’ procure the permission of the local muni- 


& suggestion to the new cinality before building or making any changes in their 


manicipal board at Ahmed- 


abad. properties. The order given by the municipality 


sometimes states that the applicant is permitted to 
carry on building operations according to the sanction given by the City Survey 
_ Department. Now when an inspector of the municipality finds that the landlord 
has in laying the foundation encroached upon four or five inches of the municipal 
ground, he files an action against the landlord before a Magistrate. The 
managing committee of the municipality do not visit the place. in question, but 
accord permission for ‘prosecution to the municipal inspector at his request. 
This system causes unnecessary trouble to the poor and illiterate landlords, 
It is therefore necessary that the managing committee should visit the place 
before sanctioning a prosecution. A difference of a few inches generally arises 
in the measurement of land carelessly undertaken, and therefore the committee 
ought to be very careful in sanctioning prosecutions. It would be profitable to 
transfer this work to the City Survey Department. The municipality would 
thereby save about Rs. 2,000 per annun as the services of three inspectors would 
be done away with. The municipality will also have to pay nothing to the City 
Survey Department as it already defrays half of the expenses of that Depart- 
ment, The Survey Department should be instructed not to act against muni- 
cipal rules in this matter and to adopt a certain form of sanction. The people 
would, by this crenernen be saved a good deal of bother. Ifthe new muni- 
cipal board at Ahmedabad does not like to act upon this suggestion, it should 
itself decide such cases and not refer them to the City Survey Department.: 


Native States, 


In an article headed **The Independence of our Native States,” the 

) Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 30th April says:—Some 

Says that the British Gov- months back the Chief of a considerable Native State 
erameng shone eae. began to make preparations for a journey of 200 miles. 
‘the various rulers of Natiye 2° Chief intended to visit brother States while on his 
States. - four, to study the different administrative institutions 
: in them, to secure a solution of certain political prob- 


‘lems, and to devise special means for the amelioration of the condition of the 


e of his State. A rough draft of this project was shown to the British 
officer accredited to that State, who not approving of it set it aside, and the 
Chief was then obliged to accomplish his journey without having an opportil- 
nity of gaining its collateral objects. Such is the rumour on the tapis, though 
jt cannot be said how much truth there is in it. A reference to the treaties and 
engagements with Native States, ratified during the administrations of Warren 

astings and Lord Cornwallis, and an observation of the present practice, 
show that the Bat Government have taken special care to prohibit mutual inter- 
course among Natf¥e States independently of the knowledge of the British 
Government, and that they have watched with jealousy any intercommunication 
between them. The question natually arises, what must be the cause of this feeling 
of jealousy ? The answer is that a sense of fear has taken possession of the 
British ms, Bi that such intercourse if allowed might develop into intimacy, that 
might lead to unity of action, which might affect the foundations of the British 
rule in India. There were strong reasons for the entertainment ‘of such a fear 
in the days of Lord Lake, when the extent of the British dominion was limited 
and the Native Chiefs were independent and powerful. But the circumstances 
have now thoroughly changed. Now the British dominion has extended nearly 
throughout the whole of India, while the Native States are few and far between, 
and even those which exist are weak and dependent on the British Crown. Under 
such circumstances, and with the knowledge that any hostile attempts on the 
part of Native Chiefs are sure to prove futile, is it not impolitic to look upon 
them as dangerous men, to keep a strict eye on them, and to prevent all mutual 
intercourse between them? Even supposing that the Chiefs of all respectable 
Native States were allowed to hold a consultation, and that they, by comparing 
their position with that occupied by their forefathers, felt humiliated at the fall 
they have suffered, what would be the upshot of all this? Nothing. They 
have no strength to regain their former position. Their armies have been 
reduced to the lowest proportions and are scarcely sufficient for the protection 
of their States. On a consideration of these facts the conclusion is irresistible 
that all the stringent supervision exercised by the British Government on 
Native States is uncalled for. Such supervision is only calculated to cherish a 
feeling of disaffection among the States and is an obstacle to reformation. 
There are various matters on which Native Chiefs can consult their brothers 
with advantage, and every facility that is afforded for the development of inter- 
course between them is sure to improve their tone and thus to make them use- 
ful to the British Government. Such a line of policy will prove a great step 
towards the good of the country, and will proclaim the generosity of the English 
nation. It will also serve to remove the feeling that is rankling in the breasts 
of Native Chiefs, viz., that they do not enjoy the confidence of the British 
Government. Lord Canning was perfectly aware of the necessity of fostering 
a feeling of regard on the part of Native States towards the British Govern- 
ment, und with this view he allowed the right of adoption to the rulers of such 
States whenever necessary. The policy of Government, however, in this latter 
respect has begun to change of late, but if Government really are in favour of 
the continuance of the Native States in their integrity, it is necessary that they 
should leave the right of adoption intact. In conclusion, the writer suggests 
the adoption of measures that will remove the defects above pointed out. 


The Gujardti (92) of the 29th April says :—It is very surprising that the 
British Government connive at the maladministration 
Says that the policy of the prevailing in small Native States, and do not interfere 
British Government with in the affairs thereof so long as their proper interests 
rd to Native States is ba ware | ne t %s 
objectionable. are not at stake; but when matters come to a crisis, they 
do not hesitate to administer censure to the offenders 
irrespective of their authority todo so. If Government possess the power of 
such interference with Native States, why is it that they do not resort to action 
in the preliminary stages of such misgovernment? There is every reason to 
believe that if Government were to take timely measures, much of the trouble 
that is caused under the present system would beavoided. Moreover the inquiries 
instituted by Government are through the Political Agents or their Assistants, and 
the result of such inquiries is unsatisfactory, inasmuch as the kérbhéris of the 
Native States concerned spare no pains to gain over to their side the officers 
that are appointed to sit in judgmentonthem. There is a great deal of injustice 
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done in small Native States, and various taxes are levied on the people. There 
is reason to think that but for the British Political Agent such injustice would 
not continue. The Diwdn represents the condition of his charge to the Political 
Agent in his own way, who reports the same to Government. The Political 
Agents are generally watching for an opportunity to put in their own creatures 
as Diwéns. The Chiefs cannot run counter to the wishes of their Agents, and 
must accept the latter’s nominees whether they will orno. The Diw4n then sets 
himself to the task of providing for his relations or friends at the expense of the 
State. Persons thatgre utterly innocent of law are raised to the position of 
Chief Justice. The dregs and refuse of other places find shelter under the roof 
of Native States. In many cases responsible posts are conferred on persons that 
have been incapacitated for further service under British Government ; nay, such 
officers are expected to place the administration on a sound basis, Various 
instances can be cited in support of the assertion that the karbhdaris in Native 
States are asa rule incompetent, wanting in strength of their purpose and courage 
of their convictions, and are merely the creatures of the will of the Political 
Agents. Is it not astonishing then that persons of this ‘stamp should be expected 
to reform the administrations of Native States? Is it incorrect to say that the 
policy of the British Government favours such maladministration in them ? 


The Gujardt Mitra (73) of the 29th April says that it has become a common 
occurrence with Native States that the people leave 
Recommends the appoint- their homes and find shelter in neighbouring territory 
ment of a commission forthe whenever they find cause for dissatisfaction with their 
purpose of determining the P 
rights of the rulers and sub- YTulers. The people of Lunavdda have followed the 
jects of Native States. lesson of Cambay, Jundégad and Dhrdngadra, The 
people of this State on a former occasion left the State, 
but were induced to return on promise of certain concessions in matters of taxation. 
It is said that the Chief Justice, Mr. Ramshankar, is to a great extent respon- 
sible for this state of things. This officer is represented to be uneducated and 
is nevertheless said to direct the affairs of the State. Though it is but proper 
that Mr. Ramshankar should be dealt with in a fitting manner, still it would not 
be fair to place inplicit confidence on all that the people represent. Such occur- 
rences make it necessary for the British Government to interfere in the affairs of 
Native States, and it is therefore desirable that Government should appoint a 
commission for the purpose of laying down, in co-operation with the represen- 
tatives of the States and the people, rules that might regulate their adminis- 
tration in point of public expenditure and dispensation of justice. In some 
States justice is actually sold, and this causes great vaxation to the people. The 
Mitrdé has no faith in the check and supervision exercised. by Political Agents 
and their Assistants, and therefore recommends the appointment of a commission 


as above suggested or the adoption of such measures as May appear necessary 
in this behalf. 


The Rdst Goftdr (106) of the 29th April approves of the tendency observ- 
able in the Native princes of Gujarat to recognize the 

Advises Government to advantages of travels to the different part of India 
~~ rh of me ee Se and Europe. It is a good sign of the future of these 
MDEOE AEE LEED ONES Sates that their rulers should break through the 
trammels of the zenana and should show a readiness 
to imbibe a tincture of European ideas of refinement and civilization. Hitherto 
their world was the nutshell of their harem and they were the tools of their 
wives and intriguing ministers, and though such princes are not wanting even 
at the present day, still the circumstance that two of our princes have returned 
from England, that two have gone, and that two contemplate undertaking the 
voyage, bespeaks a tendency towards a much-wished-for reform in the Native 
princes. The British Government are acting very wisely in encouraging these 
princes in their object, but it is feared that they donot observe as many precau- 
tions as are necessary. The advantages of such travels, though patent, can be 
neutralised in no time in the absence of sufficient safeguards. England is a place 
for‘improvement as also for degeneracy. Ignorant people have greater chances 
of being led astray than of being improved in the absence of any wholesome 
restrictions. Government’ might argue that sufficient care is already being 
taken of these princes by the appointment of governors to attend on them, but so 


much is not enough. Such governors, and especially those that dre Europeans, 
are only so in name, They pay more attention to their own enjoyments than to 
their wards. It Bae Jar also be maintained that these princes are on account of 
their education proof against evil temptations, but it would be wrong to say so. 
The so-called education of these princes is simply superficial and is a mere 
delusion. It is distressing to hear of several injudicious and high-handed acts 
of these princes. If therefore Government are in earnest, they must devise 
sufficient meastres for keeping an honest guard on these Native princes 
during their travels instead of allowing themselves to be led away by the 
shallow education of the wards arid the so-called honest intentions of their 
guardians. 


The Satyd Shodhak (55) of the 29th April does not approve of the con- 
templated appointment of a Governor for the admi- 
Does not approve of the nistration of the State of Kashmir. It is believed that 
contemplated appointment of this new Governor will make his head-quarters at 
a Governor for the adminis- ; : 
tration of Kashmir. Shrinagar and will manage the affairs of the whole 
State. It is not, however, clear whether the Mahdrdja 
is to be deprived of all his power, but if such a policy is in contemplation it is 
certainly a mistaken one. Governmient will lay themselves open to the charge 
of inconsistency by initiating on the one hand a policy of conferring the privileges 
of local self-government on the péople and at the same time usurping the dominion 
of a Native Chief on the other. The present ministry are Liberal and their 
antecedents do not proclaim them capable of such injustice, but it is likely that 
some clever officer has put such a proposal in their head. 1t would however 
be neither just nor advantageous to adopt-such a course of action. Even if the 
Maharaja of Kashmir were guilty of maladministration, such extreme measures 
do not appear justifiable. He may if necessary be assisted by a competent Euro- 
an and a council of experienced and qualified members elected by the people. 
his is the only consistent solution of the problem, and it is to be hoped that the 
Viceroy will accept it. 


The Indu Prdkash (9) of the 30th April says:—The resolution of the 
overnment of Bombay on the complicity of the 
Disapproves of theGovern- Jundgad Darbdr in the massacre of the Maiyds is any-~ 
— resolution on the thing but creditable to the fair-mindedness of that 
aughter of the Maiyds by . , he o.9 8 
the Jundgad police. Government. There isan air of disingenuous criticism 
about it which is very disappointing, and instead of 
being a dispassionate review of the events which led to the dreadful tragedy 
it has all along the appearance of a special pleading. The Government 
throughout the resolution betray an anxiety to gloss over admitted facts such 
as reflect discreditably on the Jundgad Darbér. Every sort of ingenuity that 
the human intellect could devise has been tried in this document to show that 
the members of the Jundgad Darbdér are good and honourable men whom it 
would be ungrateful to punish because they went a little out of the way and 
indulged in a little bit of barbarity by taking the lives of only 74 miserable 
Maiyds. One should have expected at this juncture and in such a matter a 
masterly document from the pen of Government, taking a thoroughly dispas- 
sionate and statesmanlike view of the whole case and dealing with its issues on 
high political grounds. But he who reads the present resolution of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay finds nothing but disappointment and indignation as the result 
of its perusal. The members of the Jundgad Darbir have been let gently down ; 
the poor Maiyds who (according to Government themselves) were in the most 


cowardly manner butchered.and whose heads were afterwards severed from the 


trunks to be publicly exhibited under the eye of the Jundgad Darbdr are 
represented as men who deserved no better fate than that which awaited them 
at the hands of the Jundgad sibandi. Theonly consoling feature in this by no 
means fair action of the Government of Bombay is the dissentient minute of one 
of its members—the Honourable Mr. Ravenscroft. That official has had the 


courage to view the matter'in its real light, and his minute is thoroughly in 
keeping with the opinion which the public has emphatically expressed on this 
question. He is the only member of His Excellency’s Council who has striven 


to rise above the temptation to support official action and the Kathidwér 
Agency through thick and thin, and he puts the whole case in the only way in 


t to be stated and finds that the uneducated men who form the 


Pay} : sy » * ‘ : 
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sagad Durbér ought to be set aside and the administration of the State 
placed in wiser, better educated, and more humane and less barbarous hands. 
And what are the grounds on which the Government of Bombay have so easily 
declared the Jundégad Darbdris innocent? After criticizing the resolution in 
detail, the writer proceeds to remark :—Placing the admissions made by Gov- 
ernment against the Darbdr on one side, and the explanation given of those 
admissions on the other, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that while the 
admissions stand, the explanation proves to be weak and puerile. Were the 
case placed before a jury, we entertain very little doubt that their verdict would 
go against the Darbér. We regret that Sir James Fergusson has made light 
of a barbarous atrocity and let the unscrupulous conduct of the Jundgad Darbar 
pass without so much as a rebuke, not to speak of punishment. Even in 1857, 
when the whole of India was threatened with a mutiny, the English rulers 
never fora moment jeopardized their position by running wild and meet- 
ing massacre by counter-massacre, though the situation was such as could 
have justified even the most wicked barbarity. Compared to the’ mutiny, 
this Maiya secession sinks into nothing. It was no rebellion whatever; 
there was not the least indication of a desire on the part of the Maiyds 
to fight ; and yet they were massacred in a manner that, it would be idle to 
deny, was quite abhorrent to human feelings. Still, even admitting that the 
Darbar acted most injudiciously, the Government of Bombay try to defend them 
and let them gently down by attempting a miserable explanation of their con- 
duct.” To what are we to ascribe this miscarriage of justice? Sir James 
Fergusson is indeed a conscientious, high-minded, and hard-working Governor. 
That we are quite prepared to admit ; but His Excellency has a failing in him 
which mars his better nature. He is singularly weak-minded. He trusts too 
much to official reports and has not the firmness to stand fast by his own views. 
The present resolution proves very clearly that while His Excellency has been 
able to see the worst points in the case of the Jundgad Darbdr, he has not been 
as able to rise above official blandishments and give those worst points the weight 
they deserved. What shall we say of a resolution which on the one hand says 
that the Darbdris acted most carelessly and impulsively, while the Maiyds were 
in a helpless position and died as hopeless fugitives, never indicating at any time 
an intention to pillage or plunder, and rushes to say on the other: that the 
‘Darbéris were right in what they did, because from an obscure paragraph in a 
Bombay vernacular paper there was reason to believe that the Jundgad mer- 
chants were leaving.their homes for Bombay through fear of the Maiyd4s, A 
resolution more inconsistently drawn up we have not perused, and it is sad to 
think that so humane a Governor as Sir James has defended an admittedl 
barbarous deed. [The Yajddn Parast (119) of the 29th April and the Pédrsi 
Punch (105) of the same date express similar sentiments.| _ 


In alluding to the resolution of Government on the subject of the massacre 
of the Maiyds by thé Jundgad Darbar, the Rast Goftér 
Comments on the Govern- (106) of the 29th April observes that the Nawdb has 
ment resolution on Junagad b ttamate % ce fr “s 
alhalon een fortunate in escaping from severe punishment on 
account of the division that took place in the Council 
of His Excellency the Governor. The Adst is not sorry for the escape of the 
Nawdb and is of opinion that the Maiyds have won their case. Government 
have indulged in a gentle rebuke, while the Honourable Mr. Ravenscroft has 
couched the censure in severe language. Though the writer cannot agree with 
the dissentient member of Council in recommending the infliction of the punish- 
- ment proposed, still he considers as just the language used by the honourable 
member. He however does not understand why the Government have thought 
fit to let the curtain drop on this affair with merely a mild censure. The fact 
stands that the Maiyds were needlessly massacred. While the extenuating 
circumstances in favour of the Darbar are that the police and the general ad minis- 
tration are in'a semi-barbarous condition, that the Maiyds have been vexing 
them for many years past, and that whatever measures were adopted against; 
the Maifds were adopted with the express approval and permission of the Poli- 
tical Department. It is not known who began the onslaught, nor is any proof 
forthcoming to show that the police were the aggressors. It is therefore. just 
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‘that the | lice shoul 0 d have the benefit of the doubt, and having regard to the 
vexation hi caused to the Darbar by the Maiyds and the furious nature 


of the Arab forces, it was natural that matters should have assumed the aspect 
they have done. Under these circumstances it was in keeping with the aims of 
justice that the Jundgad.Darbér and the police have been left unpunished for 
the massacre, but it was unjust that Government should have neglected to notice 
the conduct of the Darbdr more severely than they have done. It has also been 
made clear that the Darbdr ordered the heads of the slain to be piled and borne 
on carts with all the pomp of a triumph, and that the Nawdb went in a procession 
to congratulate the police on the perpetration of the massacre; and it is very 
strange that Government should have treated such cruelty with nothing more 
than a word of mild admonition. Government should certainly have noticed the 
conduct of the Darbdér with severity and should have punished the Political 
Officers that were at fault in the matter. [The Bombay Samdchér (83) and the 
Akhbdére Soddgar (79) of the 30th April express somewhat similar sentiments. | 


The Guwardti (92) of the 29th April says that the resolution of Govern- 
ment on the subject of the massacre of the Maiyds bythe 


Comments on the Govern- Junigad Darbér is looked upon with dissatisfaction 
ment resolution regarding 


in all quarters. It is difficult to judge of the real gist 
ert of the resolution when the senior member of the 
Council does not assent to it, while the opinion of the junior member cannot be 
received with any weight inasmuch as he was formerly the Political Agent of 
Kathidwar and it was he who sanctioned the imposition of the tax on the Maiyds 
that was the remote cause of the present crisis. The protest of the Honourable 
Mr. Ravenscroft though severe is nevertheless true, though there are some 
points on which the Guwjardti differs from the honourable member. Colonel 
Barton does not deserve to be merely censured in the matter, but should be dis- 
missed with the members of the Darbér who were allowed by the Colonel to 
exercise their own discretion. It is not proper to reduce the number of guns 
that are enjoyed by the Nawab, inasmuch as he was a mere tool in the hands of 
his.k4rbhdris. There was no reason why the Bombay Government should have 
passed a resolution in opposition to the views of the senior member of Oouncil. 
On former occasions Bhavnagar and Porbandar were punished very severely for 
acts that were insignificant when compared with the massacre of the Maiyds. It 
is of no use appointing a commission at this stage of affairs, because even if the 
tax on the Maiyds were reduced there are very few that can take advantage of the 
girds haks and the remainder must lapse to the State. “ 


The Hitechchhu (74) of Ahmedabad of the 3rd May says that the public will 
not regard the Government resolution on the slaughter 
Disapproves of the resolu- of the Maiydsas just. Colonel Barton’s conduct in this 
tion of the Bombay pore affair is more reprehensible than what the Honourable 
aig - —"s ¥ Pe j Mr. Ravenscroft thinks it to be. The Nawdb of 
y 7 o vunsega ; 
police. Jundgad is not guilty of the massacre as Mr. 
Ravenscroft thinks, for heis arash youth, unacquainted 
with the ways of government and is led by Mr. Bavdin and others. Hence the old 
and useful officials of the State are responsible for this tragedy. The people 
knew from the very beginning that the Jundgad officials would escape very lightly, 
as they had influence with the members of Government and the Political Agency. 
It is not to be wondered at that this view of the people has proved correct. The 
offer of the Bombay Government to help the commission to be appointed by the 
Jundégad State for the investigation of the rights of the Maiyds is a mere blind. 
The result of Mr. Hammick’s labours in the Gondal enquiry is fresh in the public 
mind, and if he is appointed on this commission the people will be dissatisfied 
with his nomination. The people think that this cruel and barbarous massacre 
has been hushed up. ‘With a view to satisfy the public mind, the Government of 
India should call for all the papers connected with it. If the Government of 
India do not of their own accord take up this matter, the widows of the 
slaughtered Maiyds should go to Simla taking with them the resolution of the 
-Bombay’Government and lay their grievances before the kind-hearted Viceroy. 
If the  iohiashean of India refuse to interfere in the matter, two or three 
courageous Maiya women ought to go to England with a view to lay their 
grievances before Parliament. As however the helpless women cannot do so owing 


to want of funds, &c., some kind-hearted gentleman ought to start a public 
gabscription and lay the matter before Parliament through Mr. Bright. [The 
Vartamdn Sdr (115). of the 1st May refers to the result of the enquiry into the 
recent disturbances at Cambay and Gondal and wonders that the people have 
been found to blame in both of them. Itis apparent from the resolution on 
the massacre of the Maiyds that Government have become the advocates of the 
Junégad officials. Sir James Fergusson will immortalize his name by his Con- 
gervatism and by his resolutions on the scheme of local self-government, the 
Jund4gad tragedy and similar other matters, as Lord Dalhousie did by his policy. 
of annexation of Native States. Is he not endangering the safety of the British 
Empire? Did not Lord Dalhousie’s policy give birth to the Indian mutiny? It 
was &@ mutiny of a few—that of fanatic sepoys. Butif such a thing were to 
happen presently it would be a great rising of the people. Sir James should 
therefore exercise foresight. Fortunately the whole of India is not in such 
hands! We have.a sensible ruler like Lord Ripon in India, and Messrs. Glad- 
stone, Bright, Fawcett and others in England. Moreover‘there is the British 
Parliament to appeal to. Justice however has not altogether departed from 
the Presidency. The sentiments expressed by the Honourable Mr. Ravenscroft 
in his minute are undoubtedly very weighty, truthful and crushing. Compared 
with this minute the Government resolution appears miserable. Mr. Ravenscroft 
deserves to be congratulated on his minute. The Vartamén Sdr concludes 
by advising the helpless Maiyds to fight out their cause to the end in a 
constitutional manner, and wishes them success in their endeavours. The 
Bombay Punch (82) of the 5th May considers it a great misfortune that the 
oppressors of the Maiyds have not met with even half their desert. It is the 
good fortune of the Jundgad officials that they have escaped so very lightly. } 


The Lok Mitrd (75) of the 29th April observes that the tone of the Govern- 
ment resolution on the Jundgad tragedy, and the 
_ Prays Government to pub- vigorous and outspoken dissent of the Honourable 
lish the whole of the papers Mr Ravenscroft, make it more than ever necessary 
ete Maivés by for the public to have placed before them the whol 
massecre of the Maiyés by public to have placed belore them the whole 
the junégad police. of the evidence and the reports of the officials on 
which the Government resolution is founded. It is 
impossible not to view with suspicion the carefully softened rebukes which the 
Government have given to the Jundgad Darbar, and the scrupulously polite 
regrets they have expressed at the part it took in that unfortunate massacre, 
while the dissenting member of Council has thought it right to express himself 
otherwise. In view of this strong expression of opinion by such an eminent 
member of the Governor’s Council, the public have a right to call for the papers 
connected with the incident. No practical good can ever’ result from such in- 
quiries as those held at Jundgad and Cambay on such occasions if the public are 
to be content with the thrice filtered opinions of Government founded on vague 
reports. [The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 29th April expresses similar senti- 
ments. The Bombay Chronicle (72) of the same date also requests Government 
to publish all the documents bearing on the case, and observes that even by the 
light of the Government resolution and the Honourable Mr. Ravenscroft’s 
minute the crime of the Junagad Darbér appears to be one calling for more 
serious notice than the Government would appear disposed to take. The 
Maiyds may be blamed for venial faults common to semi-barbarians of their 
class, but their conduct at the very worst afforded not the least justification for 
the harsh and thoughtless proceedings pursued towards them; nor could it be 
construed into any excuse for the brutality perpetrated towards the unfortunate 
clan, much less for looking with forbearance on the inhuman rejoicings of the 
-Darbdr at the savage butcheries perpetrated by the Jundgad police. | 


The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 29th April says:—The result of the recent 
inquiry held at Cambay, the report of Mr. Spry, the 

Comments in connection Political Agent, and the Government resolution re- 
with the enquiry oo garding that investigation all point to one conclusion, 
rae? aia at wam- namel , that the troubles of the late Diwan of the State, 
mo Mr. Shémréo Ndérdyan Ldd, were due to his over-zeal 


for the good of the State he was serving. Before the investigation began it was 
widely rumoured that the Diwan and his subordinates had by their oppression 


jriven t he pe ns mad, but no disclosure of any deeds of oppression has been 
ade, and So ace glad to see that Mr. Spry. not only absolves Mr. Ladd from 


e charge of misbehaviour, but gives him credit for able management. Mr. 
Léd’s only fault. appears to have been his introduction into the State of measures 
of reform which are always freely adopted everywhere under British adminis- 
tration, but for which it seems the ignorant people of Cambay were not prepared. 
The measures: were looked upon by the people as innovations depriving them of 
ping 0g and privileges. Under such circumstances it is to be regretted that 
the Nawab hastily dismissed Mr. Ldd from his service instead of waiting to see 
the result, of the investigation. With the experience that he has gained and 
with a due caution from the Political Agent, Mr. Sh4mrdéo would have seen his 
mistake and curbed his zeal if he had been allowed to remain in the State. 


Referring to the resolution of Government regarding Cambay, the Gujardt 
Miitrd (73) of the 29th April recommends the restora- 
Comments on the resolu- tion to their original places of officers that were proved 
tion of Government regarding io tia d h Fs — we 
Cambay. é innocent, and suggests that Ollicers like Mr. 
Damodardas should receive the costs incurred by them 
in defending themselves against the charges brought against them. It is also 
necessary that the intriguers who caused such an amount of trouble to the State 
and the British Government. should be hunted down and visited with severe 
punishment in order that the subjects of ‘other States might take a lesson 
from them. 


The Samsher Bahddur (107) of the 27th April, in referring to the result of 
the Gondal enquiry, remarks that it was difficult to 
prove the truth of the allegations made by the com- 
plainant against the Mahomedan officials of the State 
as long as they were not removed from their posts during the time for which 
the enquiry lasted. The complainant had urged the same thing from the very 
beginning. No courageous man could ever come forward to give evidence 
against a tyrannical officer so long as he was on his post, and it is possible that 
the same thing has happened in this case. - The intrigues prevailing in Native 
States are not a matter of secrecy. When a courageous man comes forward to 
expose the oppression prevailing in them, he should be given sufficient help. 
Otherwise mismanagement cannot be put a stop to. 


Comments on the result of 
the Gondal enquiry. 


Berdr Affairs. 


The Pramod Sindhu (50) of the 30th April observes that the eighth section of 
the new rules for the examination of pleaders requires 
Makes suggestions in con- that persons already practising as vakils shall procure 
nection with the new rules ‘4 license from the Resident on payment of certain fees 
for the examination of peta? | : pay ¢ 
pleaders. within two months from the date of the promulgation 
of the rules, and that the application for the license 
shall be accompanied by a certificate from an officer the Resident may name. 
The rules came into force on 2nd April, and though nearly a month has elapsed, 
yet the name of the officer required to be named by the Resident has not been 
ublished. The rules for the examination of vakils ought to have been trans- 
lated into Marathi and circulated for the information of all vakils, since those 
oe in small towns are not likely to be cognizant of their existence un- 
ess specially informed of the same. The Sindhu hopes that the necessary 
steps in the matter will be immediately taken. 


RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Natwe Press, 
12th May 1883. | | 
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Paar I —Politics od the Public Administration— 


Abkéri: Recommendation for the removal of the duty levied on toddy 
and for an increase in the duty imposed on spirituous liquors 53 
Administration of India: Expression of gratitude to Lord Ripon for 
several of his administrative acts and of a desire for the prolongation 
of his term of office... ee ede ove vee 
Amelioration of the condition of the Indian cultivator: A su gestion 
regarding certain reforms for the— ees 
Amir of Afghanistan: The British Government should not take up the 
cause of the— vr ses so yas ane 
British Indian rule: The loyalty and gratitude of the people of India to 
their rulers rightly considered the safeguards of the—.. see 
Civil Service of India: Suggestion of certain alterations in the rules for 
the appointment of Natives to the— ore 3% 
Complaints: Regarding want of repairs to an ancient ‘building 
Mehmadabad se o00 00 
Daties levied at Mozambique on Indian goods: Complaint regarding 
increase in the— ... ; oe eee 
Ecclesiastical expenditure of India: 
Comments on the— s00 
Expression of joy at the question of the reduction of the — engaging 
the attention of Parliament oes s00 
Employment of Natives: Groundlessness of the complaints raised by 
Europeans regarding the extensive — under Government eee 
Judicial matters: Disapproval of the release on bail of Mr. Hewett of 
the Revenue Survey who wounded his peon by firing at him =" 
Land assessment: Faulty character of the present system of —in the 
Bombay Presidency - se8 ei see 
Lepers : Suggestions for providing — with free board and lodging _.... 
License Tax at Broach: Complaint regarding the assessment of the— ... 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal: Expression of an opinion that the — 
should be an English statesman ai ov 
Municipal Board of Ratnagiri: Disapproval ot the Government nominees 
to the— bes om : sa —— 
Pensions to the families of Native soldiers serving at Quetta: Disap- 
proval of the Government resolution on the subject of the-discon- 
tinuance of—~ an jie ees 1s gil occ 
Police : 
A request'to the Superintendent of the Thana Police | to appoint 
additional policemen to guard the town of Bandora on 
A suggestion for the employment of edacated men in the — forces... 
The proposed police station at Dongri should be opened at Gordi in 
the Thana District sn ws ere ove 
Postal matters : Suggestion for a reduction in the postage levied on lstters 
of correspondents to newspapers os fh 
Public peace: Siggestion for the adoption of certain measures for puttin 8 
® stop to the panic prevailing in Salsette ... one sine 
Réjabai clock tower on the Bombay University Library: Comments on 
Sir James Fergusson’s conduct in regard to the— 
‘The Indian Spectator ny eer 
The Indu Prakash bees obs 
_ The Rast Goftar 
School of Industry at Dharwar: Evils arising from the 
Volunteer Corps: 
Kividens of having a Native—_ ove ee 
Comments .on the remarks of the Bombay Gazette on the so-called 
hostile attitude of the Native Press towards Anglo-Indian— ., 
Comments on the utility of Anglo-Indian— oie = 


* Part Il a claiaion | 
' Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill: 
-~ «- Expression of regret at the Calcutta High Court having given its 


opinion Sieve the—- oe bes 
; Native Magistrate should be empowered 
oe ore heisdien salen under the ,,. eee 
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er the introduction of the new drainage system 
‘for th Y Gdsbubihinaiios of the Contagious Diseases Act in 
mbay, “ bes ; 
A pipe ones ge that the quarters of the city of Bombay in which 
reside should be thoroughly: cleaned in order to 

Tretent eure from committing much havoc aes ee 

A recommendation to the — for taking in hand the Tansa lake scheme 
instead of wasting ten lékhs of rupees om the construction of 


re _. extended water catches at Vih4r and Tulsi oon 
bi A request to the Health Officer of Bombay to prohibit the importa- 
4 tion and sale of rotten mangoes ¥en ' ene 
q Needlessness of the proposed road from the verge of the Esplanade 
Beg to the Custom House through Tamarind Lane _... wa 
4 Requests the attention of the Bombay Municipal Corporation to an 
8 act of injustice committed by the Town Council and the Muni- 
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/" "Politics and the Public Administration. 


The Arunodayd (14) of the 6th May says:—In reply toa question from a 
member of the House of Commons Mr. Cross is said 
Says that the Home Gov- to have observed that it was difficult to carry on the ~ 
erpment “r me : we ge administration of British Burma on the lines followed 
secs ieee of the Indian i2 the case of British India, and that it was therefore 
Sanna necessary to leave to the Government of India the dis- 
cretion of adapting the administration to particular 
circumstances. This shows that the present administration of British Burma 
is not in harmony with that of British India, and it is of importance to the 
Indian people that they should pay proper consideration to this circumstance. 
This matter gives a fair idea of the meagre information possessed by English 
politicians regarding India, and lends acolour to the supposition that Indian 
affairs are virtually solely directed by the Secretary ofState. Formerly it was 
a practice with the Bombay Government to charge interest at the rate of 
half a pie per day on the arrears of land revenue. This was tantamount to 
charging interest at the rate of Rs. 7-13-0 per cent. per month, or Rs. 93-12-0 
per annum, by a Government that now deprecates the ot! of interest at a 
‘higher rate than 1 per cent. per mensem. This course was followed for many 
years, and when on one occasion the justice of it was openly questioned in 
Parliament, that House,—nay, even the Secretary of State,—doubted the 
existence of such a practice. When, however, conviction was brought home to 
them by adducing unimpeachable proofs, the Parliamentand the Secretary of State 
denounced the tyrannical nature of the policy and ordered itsabolition. They 
are, however, not aware of the shift resorted to by the Local Government to meet 
the above order of the superior authorities. The Bombay Government abo- 
lished the system objected to by the Home Government and substituted for it 
a more extortionate one, by which it was made legal to levy one-fourth of the 
amount of revenue due as a fine for non-payment at the stated period in addition 
to the revenue demand. This was a change from King Log to King Stork, in- 
asmuch as under the new policy an interest of 48 pies is being charged on 
deferred payments, while only $ pie was charged. under the old system. It 
must be said however that such a fine is not inflicted as a rule, but Revenue Officers 
are allowed the discretion of resorting to such measures in extreme cases. 
This instance sufficiently explains how far the English public are aware of the 
details of the working of the Indian administration. The hold of the British 
Government on the Province of British Burma is not as firm as that on the 
provinces in India, and considering its proximity to a foreign power it is natural 
that it should be treated more leniently than the Indian Peninsula. If, how- 
ever, such a policy is merely the thin end of the wedge of which India has 
had ample experience in connection with the annexation of her Native States, 
it simply serves as an additional proof of the ignorance of the Home Govern- 
ment of the drift of the policy of the Indian Government. 


Tn noticing the motion made in the House of Commons by Mr. Stanhope 
inseam on the 9th May regarding the necessity of economiz- 
_ to be curtailed, ig Indian expenditure, the Bombay Samdchdr (83) 
i | of the 11th May observes that the administrative 
expenditure of this country has latterly considerably increased. To meet this 
increase in expenditure the revenues have been augmented by resorting to 
additional taxes that bear heavily on the people of the country. The national 
debt has also grown and there is no prospect of the financial situation ever resum- 
ing its normal condition. It is therefore gratifying that Mr. Stanhope has brought 
this important question before Parliament, and that Mr. Onslow has expressed 
a desire to assist him in his good work. It isto be hoped that the question 
will receive due attention from the Home Government. [The Jéme Jamshed 
(96) of the same date expresses similar sentiments, and observes that whenever 
the question of retrenchment in public expenditure engaged the attention of 
Government, the mistaken policy of applying the sheers to the lower grades of 
the service was generally observable. There are many departments in which a 
considerable reduction of expenditure can be effected. A good beginning 
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-ghould be made by, tabibg, wp the volunteer @orps and the Public Works 
- Departr nent as offe ng a wide field for retrenchments, and the practicability 
of substituting cheap Native for the more expensive European agency should 
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be seriously considered. | 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 6th May says :—One of the evils inherent 
ae ; in the system of administration in this country is the 
Points ont the evils arising constant mutability of the men entrusted with high 
from the present system of offices, Officers are sent from pillar to post without 
frequently transferring Gov- Hawing ¢h heentht : N , 
nia G from one post to Owing them even breathing time. No sooner 1s a 
another. Collector told off for duty in one district than he is 
gazetted to officiate for somebody who is either called 
away to fill up a similar officiating post or obliged to go home on furlough. 
There is no continuity of work. When it is considered that many a province of 
the empire is equal to or even larger than Spain, Italy and France, it stands 
to reason that the person who is called upon to govern it cannot make himself 
even tolerably acquainted with the multifarious duties devolving on him till he is 
at least two or three years old in that office. The-government of an Indian 
rovince is no easy task. It is more difficult than the work which a proconsul 
had to undergo in the glorious days of the Roman empire. In fact, it is no 
exaggeration to state that the varied duties of a Chief Commissioner or Col- 
lector in India are taxing to the greatest degree and have no parallel in any 
part of the civilized States of the world. When such onerous and responsible 
duties need all the abilities of a comprehensive and quick intellect to be 
mastered in two years at the earliest, is it not detrimental to the interests of 
the country to make interminable changes? In the very nature of things 
provinces would make quicker progress and thrive better were the adminis- 
trative system to undergo some radical improvement, whereby heads might be 
enabled to continue at their posts for a tolerably long period to leave a per- 
manent impress of their works. The people will then take a better and more 
lasting interest in their proceedings than when Collectors or Commissioners go 
out or come in every six or even twelve or twenty-four months. The longer 
the period that a District Collector or Provincial Commissioner remains in his 
district or province, the more he gets himself closely identified with many a 
work of public importance and utility he may undertake and carry to comple- 
tion. His merit or demerit will be fairly criticised in proportion to the good 
or evil he may do. In short, he will be judged according to the fruits of his 
administration, and where the fruit is most abundant and productive, there 
the administrator has the best chance of earning the gratitude of a grateful 
people. Such are the general results of maintaining in one office for years 
together an administrator whose abilities and energies may have in the earlier 
stages of his rule made a visible mark on his province. The interests of the 
people and the Government alike make it imperative that he should be allowed 
to develop the resources of the province, exercise his ingenuity in opening 
fresh fields and pastures new, whereby all may be profited, and lasth , to endear 
himself to a grateful and loyal population by the wisdom and liberality of his 
policy and by the generous attempts he- may make for their moral, material 
and political advancement. For it must be remembered that the more an 
administrator strives to attain these beneficent objects tending to increase the 
contentment and happiness of the people, the more he will be instrumental in 
drawing the bonds of union closer between the rulers'and the ruled. It is to 
be devoutly hoped, therefore, that the Government of India will give their 
serious attention to the improvement of the present system of administration 
whereby the ends above set forth may be most successfully gained. 


The Mahdrdshtré Mitrd (38) of the 10th May requests the attention of 
iil ie ve Government to the evil effects of the heavy rates of 
ae Soren registration fees charged by Government. The 
eo ee avowed object of the legislative measure known as 
signi ted by its very name, is to relieve the agricultural classes in the Deccan 


O 
but it is certainly not intended to resort to fresh measures of relief arid at the 


the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, which is amply - 


the heavy incubus of debt which has caused a depression in their condition ; 
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e time to t low other matters that contribute in no small dogree to the 

xtedness of the cultivator to have their full swing. If Government are 
responsible for the unpleasant condition of the ryots, they must 
any changes that may be called for in their administration. 
Under the present circumstances a contract for a debt of five rupees entails on 
the debtor a preliminary expense of Rs, 1-1-0 on account of stamped paper, 
registration, copying and other fees, &c. Besides this preliminary expense 
the borrower is obliged to pay interest on the principal as also on the money 
borrowed for the preliminary expenses, All these come to about Rs. 2-12-0. 
He is thus required to pay for a debt of.five rupees interest at the rate of nine 
_ pies per rupee per mensem. This shows the tendency of the law to involve 
the ryots in indebtedness, and at the same time to deprive them of the 
assistance of money-lenders, which was very valuable to them in times of 
emergency. If Government do not recognize the necessity of effecting a 
reduction in the rates of registration fees, the inevitable effect will be to 
compel all agriculturists to seek a compromise with money-lenders for the 
payment of contracted debts without having recourse to the execution of 
documents. It is however not desirable that matters should come to such a 
pass, inasmuch as such compromises are not calculated to assist the object of 
granting relief to the agriculturists. Under these circumstances it is of 
paramount importance that Government should effect a general reduction in 
all registration fees and should do away with the fees at present charged for 
giving copies of extracts from Government registers. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 7th May dwells on the necessity of adopting 
; some measures for developing the wheat trade of 
Suggests the adoption of Tndia, and expresses an opinion that this is one of the 
certain measures for improv- . : 
ing the wheat trade of India. S80urces from which the advancement of the material 
prosperity of the country can be secured. At the 
present day England has a considerable demand for wheat, which is met by 
exports from America and India. As however the American wheat sells 
cheaper than the Indian, it secures a larger market to the great disadvantage of 
India. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce, who have represented the matter 
to the Supreme Government in all its bearings, are of opinion that if all the money 
that goes to countries other than India on account of wheat imported from them 
fiows’into the latter country, the necessary effect will be that the agricultural 
industry of the country will receive a sure and strong impetus, a greater quan- 
tity of the corn than at present will be produced, labour will be sufficiently 
remunerated and the general condition of the country will be improved. The 
Chamber are further of opinion that the poverty of the Indian people is mainly 
traceable to the want of a market for the excess produce of the country. There 
is much truth in these remarks so far as some parts of the country are concerned. 
Though it is well known that in some tracts the produce of the soil is barely 
sufficient for the requirements of the inhabitants thereof, still it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that some parts are so fertile that they can under the present crude 
state of the industry yield an outturn that can cope with the demands of a 
country ten times as extensive. It has been made clear that the cost of pro- 
duction of wheat in America is twice as much as that in. BilaSpur in the Central 
Provinces, but the means of communication in that part of the country not having 
been sufficiently developed, the cultivators have no idea of realizing a profit by 
exporting the corn to other provinces. Such difficulties ought to engage the 
attention of Government. There are two ways of dealing with the subject. 
Firstly, it is necessary to adopt measures for increasing the outturn of the 
wheat crop throughout the country and to improve the means of export, and 
secondly, to bring about a reduction in the present rates of railway charges with 
the view of bringing them to the level of American rates. The first of these 
questions does not present an easy solution, inasmuch as it involves divers 
complicated issues. The second, however, admits of a on settlement if only 
Government set about the work in right earnest. Practical experience shows 
that a reduction of rates eventually leads to increased profits by augmenting 
the quantity of traffic carried on by a railway, and it therefore does not appear 
likely that the railway authorities will oppose any proposals made in this sense. 
It is also necessary that the public should recognize the gravity of the situation 
and set about the task of agitating on the subject. 


Se ee - 


Jn noticing the memorial adopted by the Bombay Mill-Owners’ Association 
ae in response to the desire evinced by the Government 
of India to elicit the opinion of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce in re to the modification made in 
the customs tariff of Mozambique, the Bombay 
Chronicle (72) of the 6th May observes :—The pro- 
hibitive import duties which the shortsighted Portu- 
guese Government of Mozambique have imposed upon foreign goods under 
the =f ge gee: tariff will prove a source of grievous burden on the exports 
of Bombay to Mozambique, chiefly her cotton manufacturers. The duty 
leviable on the same is about 20 per cent. in excess of what it used to 
be. The levy of this heavy impost appears to have been suggested by no 
principle whatever either of political economy or of fiscal policy. For while 
American and English goods similar to those of India and imported into 
Mozambique are left intact, the Indian imports only are declared subject to 
the enhancement complained of. Seeing this and also that neither Portugal 
nor Mozambique has any cotton manufacturing industry of its own, the 
new tariff cannot be said to be the outcome of a desire on the part of 
that Government to protect any concern in which it may havea national 
interest. The motive, therefore, of the foolish policy tried to be pursued 
by the said Government cannot be higher than the gratification of blind 
jealousy of the prosperity of British India. The Government of India 
doubtless deserve the warm acknowledgments of the people of this Presidency 
for the early attention they have paid to a subject that so much concerns the 
prosperity of one of its important and rising industries. They have acted 
with commendable promptitude in ascertaining the views of those immediatel 
concerned with the business and likely to be greatly affected by the foolis 
conduct of the Portuguese Government. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 6th May observes:—We fear the Bombay 
Gazette has not quite understood the drift of the 
Says that the European opinion recently expressed by the Vernacular press 
volunteer force in India isan toyching the volunteer force in this country. What 
element of danger to the ; ‘ ‘ 
counter. many of the Native papers have urged is this— 
whether it is safe for the Government of India to 
wholly rely in times of emergency on a force which is apt, in the whim and 
caprice of the moment, to be swayed by considerations more or less opposed to 
the object of its maintenance, It is all well to talk in times of peace of the 
value of such a force. But the raison détre of its existence can only be tested 
in times of trouble or commotion, be it within or without. The Vernacular 
press sensibly asks whether a volunteer force of Huropeans which assumes an 
attitude of impudent defiance and actually holds out a threat tothe constituted 
Government of the country, and that too in a time of profound peace, is one 
that can be sufely depended upon for the purpose for which it is maintained 
from the publie funds. Is it politic or expedient that it should threaten Gov- 
ernment because Government in its wisdom has thought fit to introduce a 
particular legislative measure which it considers necessary for the better 
admistration of the country ? The real issue involved in the attitude that was 
lately assumed by the volunteers in Bengal and Northern India is this—whe- 
ther the Government of the country is to be carried on at the behest of a few 
foreigners who are here to-day and may go to-morrow, and whose permanent 
interests in the welfare of the country are almost nil. Is the Government to 
be reduced to a state of imbecility by the terrorising of a handful of fire-brands 
and irresponsible men? Are these European volunteers to be allowed to sit 
in judgment upon the deliberations of the constituted authorities and to dictate 
to them what isright and wrong? Are they to be the sole judges of what is good 
for the Government of the country ? Here are a couple of thousand men, so 
many drops in this vast and surging ocean of Indian humanity, pretending to 
set the recognised Government of the country ut defiance, because they do not 
like a measure which it has deliberately determined to adopt on lines of states. 
manlike policy laid down for nearly a century past. The will of these officious 
and irresponsible men is to be complied with as if they were the only persona. 
for whose interests the Government of the country ought to care, ignoring the 
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bject: races! And who are these men after 
eset of men? Do the cares of Government 
they responsible to Parliament for the adminis- 


to them? Have they any thoughts for their political and intellectual advance- 
ment? Are these the persons at whose behests a Government of order and 
stability—a Government that talks of humanity and elevation of pec; ect races,— 
a Government that talks of Christian tenets of peace and good will,—shall be 
guided? Ate these the persons upon whom it can. safely rely in an hour of 
need ? That is the question. The Vernacular press asserts, and well enough, 
that a Government that relies on such a defensive force relies on a broken 
reed. No doubt, when the volunteer force remains loyal to the core to the 
Government its value is great. But there isa dark side to the picture also. 
Bearing in mind the events of the last few weeks, and especially the grave 
warning uttered by Lord Lawrence, we cannot refrain from drawing attention 


to the mischief the force may do at a time when the Government of India has’ 


on the anvil a piece of domestic legislation which is imperatively necessary in 
the interests of the Indians but which is resented by the Europeans in 
the country, and when Government is at the same time involved in a forei 
war. By all means have a volunteer force, but let the Government of India 
take care that it does not show the dragon’s teeth which may at once devour it 
and bring untold grief on this country. It is to the abuse which the volunteer 
force may make of its privilege that the Vernacular press has drawn attention, 
and we cannot help remarking that it is no unmixed blessing, as the Govern- 
ment of India may fondly suppose, to have a purely European body of volun- 
teers for which the Natives of India must pay four lékhs of rupees per annum. 
In its great mistrust of the Natives the Government ig running a danger by 
going to the opposite extreme and maintaining a “agen Kuropean body of 
volunteers. Why not enrol Native gentlemen of birth and undoubted lo alty 
irrespective of caste and creed? It must be remembered that after all fae 
pean volunteers have no permanent interests in India. All the elements which 
combine to make the English volunteer force a source of strength in England 
are wanting. There are no permanent ties and traditions. At the best it isa 
fugitive force. Let them talk as much as they like about the danger of a mixed 
volunteer force, we ave deeply convinced that in such a measure alone lies the 
safety 6f the British Government. It is a measure that ought to commend itself 
to any unbiased statesman who is ready and willing to look into the far future 
and to strengthen the foundations of the British empire in this country. 


The Arunodayd (14) of the 6th May says:—The Pioneer, writing on the 
question of the necessity of an independent legisla- 

Comments on the sug- tive body in India, remarks that the time for the 
gestion of the Pioneer that establishment of such a Council in the North-Western 


Se Boris: Wasters ovine Provinces bas arrived. There is no doubt that the 
me 1 a ag pe appointment of such bodies is calculated to ensure a 


Fieunall. uniform administration of the country and to con- 

_ tribute to the public good; but the question is, how 
should they be started and how should they receive support from organs like 
the Pioneer, from men like Mr. Branson of Calcutta, and from Bengal European 
planters of the stamp of Mr. Cock? If notwithstanding the unobjectionable 
nature of the proposed amendment in the Code of Criminal Procedure which 
has been frankly admitted by various Europeans of liberal views, and in the 
face of the assurance given by the Government of India that only two Civilians 
throughout the whole of the country will in the beginning be invested with the 
contemplated additional powers, the Pioneer and others of that coterie have 
stoutly objected to the passing of the amendment, where is the guarantee that 
Europeans in England and India will not oppose in a body any measures that 
are calculated fo confer indepéndence on Legislative Councils on the plea that 
they have a tendency to imperil their commercial interests. If the Ilbert Bill 
has served to unsettle their minds to such a degree that volunteers have 
threatened to lay down their arms and capitalists have resorted to the in- 
timidation of taking off their capital from the Indian market, there is no doubt 
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ill proposing to confe indep e on 
Natives of India will call into play their worst p If the scheme of 
ocal. self-government had been:allowed full and free play at an early date and 
he Native © Jurisdiction Bill vouchsafed a safe passage in the 


I Teoislattve Council the oe of India would by this time have shown 


their administrative capacity and t od satpro their fitness for legislative 
independence such as is now advocated by the Pioneer. Such a state of things 


would have induced the Government to seriously think of the subject, would 
have paved the way for a feeling of fo between the rulers and the ruled, 
given the lie to the opinion that the English aro swayed by purely selfish 
motives in their administration of India, superinduced a conviction that the 
English, though foreigners, are actuated by good motives towards India, and 
mar the maintenance of a volunteer corps unnecessary, But the advent of such 
an auspicious day has been delayed by the action of papers like the Pioneer, 
and the above suggestion, emanating as it does from that organ, does not wear 
the appearancé of earnestness and stability. The Pioneer moreover states that 
the North-Western Provinces have become fit for the concession advocated by 
it. It is not clear why the claims of this province have been advanced before 
those of others when it is considered that the people of those provinces are on 
the same level with those of others in matters of education and reformation 
enerally. In the opinion of the Arunodayd, however, ‘credit is due to the 
overnment of the provinces for making the people fit to wield the important 
owers proposed to be granted, and the writer therefore prays that the Bombay 
residency may be favoured with an equally good Government. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 6th May says :—Verily the Government of 
Bombay has lost its touch. Itis daily going down 
—— ofthe conduct jin popular estimation. The attitude it has lately 
of the Bombay Government sesymed in many a matter affecting the public is 
in ignoring the claims of . eae” . . 
Colonel Grant to the Judicial) indeed most undignified. A few more instances of 
Commissionership in Sind. | unreasonable obstinacy and defiance of public opinion, 
| : and it will soon render itself contemptible. We 
sincerely wish that better counsel prevailed at head-quarters to enable Govern- 
ment to avert that fate. Now just boii at the latest instance of its neglect of public 
opinion. All Karachi to a man has loudly clamoured for the appointment of 
‘Judge Grant as Judicial Commissioner in place of Mr. Birdwood,*who is 
gazetted to act for Mr. Justice Kemball on the bench of the-High Court. 
Colonel Grant has been in Sind for nearly fifteen years. He has twice filled 
most ravens the acting appointment of Judicial Commissioner. His 
acquaintance with the character of suitors in Kardchi is said to be unique. 
There is a consensus of opinion that so deserving and respected an officer of 
the State should not be left out in the cold. He richly deserves the appoint- 
ment. And yet it is given away to another on a purely technical plea which 
will not stand the test of argument or precedent! Is not this a grave injustice 
in the administration of the Presidency? We have every respect for the 
ability and qualifications of Mr. Candy. But we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that in promoting him over Judge Grant, the Government of Bombay has 
overridden public opinion and laid itself open to the reproach ot being unjust 
to a meritorious officer. It is to be hoped that Government will see the 
propriety of righting this injustice. 


A correspondent of the Mahdrdshtrd Mitré (38) of the 3rd May complains 
that the Collector of the district of Sdétéra does not 
Suggests that Collectors visit even important villages in a téluka, nor does he 
one others should personally manage to see the ryots and hear their complaints from 
ear the complaints of the hej wg gr? Gago ef } h 
‘people by going to their vil. their own mouths. e stringency of forest laws has 
fare caused great distress to the population of tdluka 
Jdvli, and it would have been better if the Collector 
had enquired into the subject minutely. How can the grievances of the 
ple be redressed if officers like the Collector content themselves with the 
information derived from the reports of Mémlatdérs and others? It is the duty 
of such officers to proclaim to the public their arrival in villages,.to appoint 
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day for receiving visits from the inhabitants thereof without the intervention 
f Mémlatdérs and chief constables, and to thus initiate the wholesome policy of 


A the Bakul (16) of the 6th oe describes the great havoc 
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committed by the several flights of locusts that have 

appeared inthe Ratndgiri District since October last, 

and expresses gratitude to His Excellency the Governor 

in the Sangmeshvar Tilaka. for ordering Mr. Vindéyak Rangndth Purandhare to 

adopt immediate and effective measures for the destruc- 

tion of these voracious insects. Mr. Purandhare and the Mdmlatdér of the 

Sangmeshvar Téluka have destroyed a large number of locusts and minimised 

the évil to some extent. The measures they took for the destruction of the 

insects ought to be extended to other télukas of the district. The locusts are 

said to lay eggs about this time, and Mr. Purandhare should be employed on 
the special duty of discovering and destroying the eggs. 


The Panchdnan (45) of the 6th May complains that notwithstanding the 
prevalence of small-pox in the portion of the district 
Congianen = Se ae . about Milvan, the authorities concerned have not 
Preapete er ding sai. “= considered the advisability of sending more vaccinators 
to that part. It is very strange that Government 

should force vaccination on unwilling persons, but should not care to send 


vaccinators where their assistance is needed. 


A correspondent of the Bakul (16) of the 6th May observes that although 
Government have ruled that no European, whether a 

Complains of the inconve- Government servant or a private gentleman, shall be 
— — Bd oo allowed to take his quarters in a Hindu dharmashdla 
| pl Chiplan being used for OF temple, yet on the 27th April the Mamlatdér of the 
illegitimate purposes. Khed Téluka drove away the travellers from the 
dharmashdla in that town in order to make room for 

the Postal Inspector, who on his arrival noxt day put up in that building. 
Even the Collector of the district sometimes puts up in the same building. 
There is a dharmashdla near the Govalkot jetty at Chiplun built at the expense 
of the local funds, and yet travellers are not permitted to use it. A portion of the 
building is occupied by the agent of Messrs. Shepherd & Co., and the rest 
ig used as a waiting room by passengers waiting to take the -company’s 
steamers. The municipality of Chiplun receives some rent for the occupation 
of the building by the company, although the dharmashdla really belongs to 


the Local Funds department. 


The Gwardt Mitra (73) of the 6th May, while approving of the establish- 

| | ment of postal savings banks, recommends the adoption 
Makes certain suggestions of proper measures for guarding against the possibility 
to the postal t gpewscy in of commission of fraud on depositors. It is also 
contain wee Pom SX" necessary that precautions should be taken with the 
view of identifying persons that may be in need of 

withdrawing their deposits. It may happen that some rogue who gets posses- 
sion of the pass-book of another person may present the book at the bank and 
demand and receive payment to the great prejudice of the real depositor. 
The Mitrd also advises the officers of the Postal Department to be civil and 


courteous to those who come in contact with them. 


The Khdndesh Vaibhav (34) of the 4th May notices with regret the 
approaching retirement of Major Probyn, District 

Recommends the grant of Superintendent of Police, Khandesh, on account of 
3 herag, si an hig a the 55 years rule. The writer dwells at considerable 
“lvenden? of Police. length on the good parts of this officer and on his 
Khéndesh. ; ways of doing work by which he made himself 
; popular. He also recounts the various acts of this 

officer that have received special commendation at the hands of Government, 
and requests them to grant an extension of service for four or five years to this 


deserving officer of the State. 
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Ee 0 
of two months’ simple imprisonment passed on 
Bébu Sareodeankth Banerji by the High Court of Cal- 
cutta for contempt of court, the Bombay Samdchér 
Biébu 8x : (83) of the 8th May observes that the great excite- 
by the Calcutta High Court ‘ment created by the case among the Natives of Cal- 
for contempt of court is ¢ytta appears to have arisen from the case having 
ites, Farhan occu at a time when much irritation has already 
been caused by the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. If the case had occurred 
in ordinary times, no such notice as is. now taken would have been considered 
necessary. ‘The feelings of Europeans and Natives have‘been excited, and the 
comments which have appeared in English and Native newspapers appear 
to have fanned the flame of excitement. As Mr. Surendrandth admitted the 
guilt, he deserved some sort of punishment. Had the apology he tendered been 
accepted as recommended b Mr. Justice Mitter, or had a nominal fine been in- 
flicted on him, justice would have been satisfied. [The Jéme Jamshed (96) of 
the 7th and the Akhbdére Soddgar (79) of the 7th and 10th May express 
somewhat similar sentiments. The Bombay Samdchdr and the Jéme Jamshed 
of subsequent dates say that the merits of this case call for interference by the 
Viceroy with the extremely severe sentence passed by the High Court. They 
also express their approval of the action taken by the various political associa- 
tions in the matter. The Kdside Mumbai (99) of the 9th May does not 
believe that the civilized world of the present day will approve of the sentence 
d on such a person as Mr, Banerji. Since the appointment of Mr. Norris 
asa Judge of the High Court at Calcutta no good feeling appears to have 

prevailed between him and the Native public; and it is to be feared that . 
this event will widen the gulf at present existing between Europeans and 
Natives. It is to be regretted that the people of Calcutta, notwithstanding 
their knowledge of law, should have hissed and hooted the Judges and 
thrown a brick-bat at the carriage of Mr. Justice Norris. The Deshi Mitra 
(88) of the 10th May also disapproves of the conduct of the people of Calcutta 
in hissing and hooting the Judges, and advises the Praja Hitavardhak Sabha 
of Surat to follow in the footsteps of the Poona Vaktritwottejak Sabha and 
convene a meeting for expressing sympathy with Mr. Banerji. ] 


The Jéme Jamshed (96) of the 12th May observes that the imprisonment 
‘of a respectable editor for the crime of contempt of 
Says that the Viceroy court is an infringement of the liberty of the press and 
ought to have authority to strong deterrent to Native editors from the proper 
accion Couette ae pans f their'daty. It is surprising that th 
the High Court when they Ve Ormance OF Welr daly. 1S SUIprising twat we 
are wrong. iceroy does not possess authority to interfere in 
cases of contempt of court while he has it in cases of 
murder. When the Governors of presidencies can ty wot Judges of the High 
Court, why is it that they cannot interfere with their decisions when necessary ? 
The Jdme severely censures the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for not exercising 
his authority in curbing the Englishman, the Pioneer and other Anglo-Indian 
newspapers of Bengal in their unjustifiable rant against the Viceroy. The same 
of the 11th May observes that the argument that even the Crown in England 
has no authority to interfere in cases of contempt of court cannot hold water in 
India, inasmuch as there is no equality between the laws administered in the 
two countries, and expresses a hope that the Viceroy will not hesitate to exercise | 
his authority for a modification of the severe sentence passed on Mr. Banerji. 
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Education. 


A correspondent of the Bakul (16) of the 6th May requests that an English | 
school may be opened at Rajdpur in the Ratndgiri 

E —— porte P RAiée ofan istrict. The town contains a large population and 
the Ratnigiri Distric ~=Ss*«C'Fies On an extensive trade. It is a taluka station, 
soe and the municipal and local funds revenues are large. 

These funds can well afford to contribute towards the maintenance of an 


English school. 


seem thin @ heh died on by ote dtalhoaye, 
he Native Opinion (10) of the 6th May says:—A petition, largely signed 
eee ae er es y merchants, traders and other civil population of 
dt opening's railway station tHe town of Sopdra and its neighbourhood : praying for 
oh Novia i the opening of a new station near the “ Nila hill” for 
ot a the convenience of their trade and other purposes, has 
been presented to the Agent of the B. B. & C. I. Railway Company. Looking 
to the fertility of the soil of Sopéra and its neighbourhood, and its vicinity 
tothe Bombay market, Sopdéra must tages mf rise in importance as the 
supplier of vegetables, &c. This town is inhabited by a large number of 
merchants and traders, but since the bandar of the place is now almost silted up, 
the inhabitants are put to an amount of trouble and inconvenience which greatly 
hamper their trade with Bombay. This difficulty can be easily removed by 
opening a small station at the above-mentioned place. The Goisoneer may 
have to incur a little additional expenditure, but that will be compensated for 
by the realizations from passenger and goods traffic. Besides a number of 
fairs are frequently held there, which are likely to.add to the Company’s profits. 
We think the prayer of the petitioners is very reasonable and should be granted 

at the earliest convenience of the Company. 
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Municipalities. 

The Indu Prakash (9) of the 7th May says :—Here is another nut for the 
mae Government of Bombay to crack. The House of 
ore odecee Dene Commons has set its foot upon the English Act, and 
ian Ree oe" 69 far there now remains no doubt that in England at 
least, after nearly four years’ experiment, lock-hospitals 
have been found to be a nuisance instead of a blessing. On last Thursday our 
Municipal Corporation took advantage of this conclusion arrived at in Parlia- 
ment. Some members declared that the working of the Act had lessened 
disease, but a large majority adhered to the view held by the former Municipal 
Corporations against the Act. In Calcutta too the question has been disposed of 
in thesame manner. The Government of Bombay ought now to give way. 
The case in favour of the Act has entirely broken down, to judge from the verdict 
ronounced against it by no less a body than the House of Commons. [The 
Sicha Chronicle (72) andthe Lok Mitraé (75) of the 6th May express similar 

sentiments. | ies 


The Yajddn Parast (118) of the 6th May observes that the complaint about 

scarcity of water is heard year after year in spite of 

Rg ye 0 bed — * the repeated assurances of the municipal officers that 

pinta, — a sufficient supply will be secured, and in the face of 

the large sums spent upon the Vihar and the Tulsi 

water-works. Certainly this state of things is disgraceful and the Corporation 

should try to improve it. [The Kavser-i-Hind (98) of the same date expresses 
similar sentiments. | 


The Rést Goftdr (106) of the 6th May severely animadverts on the unsa- 
tisfactory arrangements of water-supply of the Bombay 
Pe oom on the uns® Municipality. The Rdst refers to the recent fire in the 
tory arrangements of T aT. q hat ‘labl 
water-supply on occasions +#Marind Lane, and says that no water was available 
of fire. for 2} hours after the fire was discovered though fire- 
engines were ready to work. Nearly a kror and a 
half of. rupees have been spent on the water-works of Bombay. With the net- 
work of telephone and telegraph wires over our heads it is: disgraceful that a 
sufficient quantity of water was not brought to bear on the fire until two hours 
had elapsed. [The Kaiser-i-Hind (98) and the Yajdén Parast (118) of the same 


date express similar sentiments. | 


It has been suggested, observes the Lok Mitrd (75) of the 6th May, that the 
portion of the Meadows Street: destroyed by the late 

_ Says that the suggestion fire should be reconstructed so as to admit of free 
~ a i Bd ru ee access to light and air in that locality. The suggestion 
should be well considered be. 18 @ Very good one if the funds required for such a 
fore‘being sanctioned. — roject can easily be spared. But is this not a pro- 


ject that will require a considerable outlay, and more- 


ower one which need not be attended to at onee? How many other localities 

are thére in the city more unwholésome than the one proposed to be rebuilt, 

and has it ever struck the muni¢ipality that their reconstraction on the lines 

for the Meadows Street will be less costly and more useful? It is to 

be hoped that the municipality will not launch into such a costly scheme with- 
out a careful consideration of all the circumstances. ithe 


A correspondent of the Surat Akhbdr (76) of the 7th May says that four 

annas are Charged for a vehicle passing over the Hope 

Complains of the heaviness Bridge at Surat with one aad of goods. This toll 

of the toll oe 3 Yar om is very heavy, is injurious tothe commercial interests 

ys aie nw of the city, and is opposed to principles of political 

) economy. Even the railway companies do not charge 

such high rates. It would be a blessing to the village people and an encour- 

agement to the trade of the city if at least one Bengal maund of goods were 
allowed to be conveyed over the bridge free of toll. 


The Hitechchhu (74) of Ahmedabad of the 10th May, in referring to the 
appointment of a sub-committee by the local muni- 


Suggests the substitution cipal board to investigate the complaints against the 


of a toll in place of the house- e 
podhegh cn ae be de levy of the house-tax on the suburbs of Ahmedabad, 


; . remarks that the levy of the house-tax is not in ac- 
oe ae ee ee cordance with law. The Hitechchhu from the very 
beginning objected to this system of levying different 
taxes in different parts of the municipal jurisdiction. Its continuance is injurious 
to the municipality and the public, The estimated income from this source is set 
down in the municipal budget at Rs. 5,000 per annum, but the realizations will 
fall short of the estimated amount. Several houses are unoccupied and there 
are several cottages that can. yield nothing. The house-tax is most unsuitable 
to the city and in vain creates dissatisfaction among the people. Ifa toll be 
levied in the suburbs of the city instead of this tax, a good sum will be realised 
and the people will not feel the impost as burdensome. It is to be hoped that 
the sub-committee will take this suggestion for what it is worth. 


Native States. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 6th May says:—A. very long interval has 
been allowed to pass between the occurrence of the 
Comments on the Govern- massacre of the Maiyds and the publication of the 


rdi ‘ ° ° 
ment resoistion "Maiyés. Views of Government thereon, and it cannot be denied 


the massacre of the 


that the Jundgad Darbar has utilised this interval to 

the best advantage. It will however be scarcely fair to charge Sir James Fer- 
gusson’s Government with injustice to the weak ; but the discriminating public 
cannot get over the impression that. the tone of the resolution is too apologetic 
and that there is a good deal of unnecessary special pleading in extenuation of 
actual guilt. It is unpleasant to contemplate the fate ofthe seventy or eighty 
men murdered almost in cold blood—much more so to think that their deaths re- 
main unavenged. For all these reports and resolutions are not worth the paper they 
are written upon when they fail, or rather avoid, to bring the murderers to book. 
But horrible as the crime itself is, the preliminaries strike us as more horrible still, 
as also the revolting barbarities subsequent to the commission of the crime. We 
have tried honestly to form a judgment on the merits of the case, anxious to 
ive the benefit of every all doubt to those responsible for this bloody 
yusiness. But it is idle to infer that nobody is responsible for it. Who then 
is to blame? ‘To accuse the young Nawab is preposterous. He knows no more 
about the affairs of the State than did his worthy father before him. Nor can 
we directly charge Diwdn Sdle Hindi with the blunder, though the responsibility 
will have to be fixed upon him of all other Darbdr officials, It is certain that 
had poor Gokalji Zdla been living, he would never have suffered matters to 
drift into such a desperate state. And this not because he was a Hindu or 
that he respected the rights of the poeple to such an extent as to displease his 
master. But Gokalji was a man of more than ordinary intelligence, and his 
sense of justice, was as keen as that sense in his Moslem successor appears to 
be blunt. Sdle Hindi is at best partly to blame for the trouble he has eagle 


Hise: Faded awit “3 13 y 
f is n his State and from which he has had a very lucky though by no means 
an unexpected deliverance. Next to Séle Hindi the judge he 4 turn to 
his Hindi assistan 


| | ts. But these were mere instruments—they were there to 
interpret, as if it were, between the Agency and the Darbér. They were 
irresponsible subordinates, and ran little or no risk on their own account. 
The sibandi force with their Musalmén leader come in for immediate 
nsibility. But we repeat that the leader—a petty Jamddér—is not 

the blood-thirsty monster he has been mistaken for. The poor man is said 
to have done his best to control the demoralised mob under him. Taken 
at their worst, both Jamddar and men acted as instruments. Thus then the 
- massacre of the Maiyd4s cannot with strict justice be laid at the door of any 
Darbéri except perhaps Diwdn Sdle Hindi. So far as published official reports 
show, the Jundégad Darbar has been guilty of a discroditable bungle for which 
Mr. Sale Hindi may have to render an account, if not to-day, some other day. 
But then who is to blame for the affair at Mandarda? We must here turn to 
Mr. Ravenscroft’s excellent minute of dissent. The honourable gentleman has 
seen through the business. We entirely agree with the greater part of his 
minute. We think Colonel Barton, the Political Agent, is primarily to 
blame. He seems to have done all he ought not to have done, not doing 
exactly what it was his duty todo. We have made ample allowance for the 
position in which that officer was placed. But his best friends cannot deny 
that he strained his power to a guilty extent in encouraging the Darbar to bring 
the Maiyds to terms such as even thieves and rebels (which the Maiyds are not) 
have a right to resent. The Maiyds may have tried his patience as they un- 
doubtedly taxed the patience of the Darbdér. But we doubt if any other 
Political Agent in these days would have ordered out British reinforcements for 
a powerful feudatory against some of its recusant subjects. Colonel Barton 
did this! Then he had no right to sanction the despatch of the sibandi force 
against the fugitives before the latter assumed a practically hostile attitude. 
Asa matter of fact, the Maiyds not only did not provoke hostilities, but 
had neither the means nor yet the intention. Itis all very well for Colonel 
Barton to say that he could not foresee the result. He ought to have known 
that once the fiat yoes forth from the Political B&hddur, who makes and un- 
‘makes Nawdbs, there is no knowing where the strife and bloodshed may stop. 
That the Darbar frightened Colonel Barton into complying with the request 
to sanction the despatch is not impossible; that the Darbdér made an un- 
worthy use of that sanction lovks probable. But in the eye of law Colonel 
Barton is himself responsible for the unfortunate accident, if that description 
of the massacre will soothe the official conscience. It is. useless blinking at 
facts, and the Mandarda massacre is a hard, black, horrible fact, which 
no amount of cgreg sympathy can whitewash. We are sorry to have no 
alternative but to hold the Political Agent mainly responsible for the 
occurrence of January last, for we have had an almost superstitious 
regard for Colonel Barton personally. He appears to have ended his career 
as unhappily as he is said to have begun it: he began by hanging so-called 
outlaws, he ends by having seventy helpless fugitives shot down without scruple 
and without ceremony. Mr. Ravenscroft deserves the highest credit for his 
generous defence of the victims: it isnot every man, certainly not every official, 
who can afford to defend the dead at the risk of offending the living. We 
admire this manly regard for truth as much as we respect the outspoken and 
compromising condemnation of high-handedness in the mos¢ high-handed 
department of the State. The resolution under notice may, for one thing, put 
a stop to the employment of foreign mercenaries by small and generally mis- 
managed Native States. These ill-conditioned ruffians are often as much a 
source of annoyance to the Chief as to the people, und we believe many Darbars 
will welcome their disbandment. Jundgad is to be congratulated on its very 
narrow escape ; and it is to be sincerely c ed that with a finer sense of justice 
than some Anglo-Indian Politicals can afford to show, the Nawab and his Diwén 
will provide for the victims of that amusing little ‘fracas’ which has given 
free scope to Mr. Gonne’s well-known talent for compromise where the Darbdr 
and the Agency understand each other. [The Samsher Bahddur to of the 
-4th May says that the conduct of the Bombay Government in hushing up the 
‘matter is unpardonable. The Bombay Government have in vain taken the side 
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‘undgad State, which is not creditable to Sir James Fergusson. Though 
massacre of about 75 persons has been confirmed, the Junégad State 

as not been brought to book for it. The Government of India ought to 
pervly g to the matter. The- minute of dissent written by the Honourable 
Mr. Ravenscroft is just and satisfactory. It is to be regretted that the Bombay 
Government did not act up to the suggestions made in Mr. Ravenscroft’s 
minute and acted instead according to the suggestions of Mr. Peile and hushed 
up the affair: The Deshi Mitra (88) of the 10th May also disapproves of the 
resolution and remarks that truth will at last prevail when the matter is 
brought before Parliament. Though Jundégad has achieved success by spending 
money in engaging counsel to plead its cause before Government and by send- 
ing its Diwén to Bombay, the truth will be out at last. The opinion expressed 
by the Honourable Mr. Ravenscroft in his minute is just. The Indu Prakdésh 
(9) of the 7th May reviews the correspondence on this subject published by 
Government and expresses sentiments similar to those of the Spectator. In the 
opinion of the Indu Mr. Baépélal Maneklal was solely responsible for the massacre, 
being the moving and guiding spirit of the administration. The Jdéme Jamshed 
(96) of the 8th May and the Bakul (16) and Kaiser-t-Hind (98) of the 6th May 
also criticize the resolution of the Bombay Government in the same spirit. } 


The Gujardt Mitra (73) of the 6th May is informed that Government have 
. oe eed passed their decision on the petition that was submit- 
— remarss on woe ted to them by certain Hindu inhabitants of Dhordji 
complaining of the oppression practised on them by 

the Musalmdns and Major Nutt. This petition was forwarded by Government 

to the Political Agent of Kéthidwdr for report. After investigating the matter 

the Agent is said to have reported that the complaints embodied in the petition 

were unfounded. The Government in rejecting the above petition have also 

intimated that any further representations that the petitioners might desire to 

make should be made to the authorities of the Gondal State. The question 

therefore naturally arises that if Government wanted to leave the petitioners to 

the mercy of the Gondal authorities, why did they not do so in the first in- 

stance? Why did they ask the Political Agent to report on the matter, and 
after the matter was reported upon and the complaints declared unfounded, 
why did not Government punish the complainants? Itisa matter of deep 
regret that Government should adopt such a lukewarm policy towards Native 
States. A tinge of the same policy was observable in the recent Cambay affairs, 

where also Government did not take any steps towards reinstating the aggriev- 
ed officers of the State and meeting the offenders with condign punishment. 

According to the information of the Miird, the recent commotion in Gondal was 
caused by the officers that left the State on account of their being found guilty 
of certain crimes. If such be really the case, these traitors should be unearthed 

and severely dealt with. Mr. Bawa Miya has already been permitted to pro- 
secute Mr. Damodardds, but it is not known why he is not yet moving in the 

matter. If all the dregs have to be removed from the State it is necessary to 

prosecute all the intriguers. But who knows that the real state of affairs is 
what it is represented to be from. without? The Mitrd trembles to think of 
the future of Native States. 


Requests Government to The Arunodayd (14) of the 6th May refers to the 
publish the papers in connec- acquittal of the Kashmir Darbér from the charge of 
sare Pia) wind etl ae poisoning one Mr. Johnson, and requests Govern- 
se one Me. Joheson laid ment to publish the whole of the papers for the in- 


against the Kashmir Darbér. formation of the public. 
Berdr Affairs. 


- Alluding to the reply received by the Native inhabitants of Umrévati from 
the Resident of Hyderabad that except for special 

Is dissatisfied with the reasons no sanction could be given for the formation 
os > > onggey + RAs of a volunteer corps of Natives, the Pramod Sindhu  - : 
Pe tmrévati to be allowed to (00) of the 7th May observes that the Resident has not B 
enlist in a volunteer corps. | defined the special reasons, but they appear to be the | 


frequent occurrence of disturbances and dacoities in 


y to defend themselves 
is NdeaMibient to check +E omar Under 


starting of a volunteer corps is desirable. 
"the ‘Rohillas created a disturbance at Vani and the nen hsildér had 


About ten months ago the Rohillas murdered an Inspector 


populated part of the town of Umravati. The disarming 
population has encouraged the nefarious acts of robbers and 
dacoite, and to remove this evil the Arms Act should be re pealed, But since 


Government are not prepared to do this, they should allow Nat atives throughout 
the country to form themselves into a volunteer corps. 


The Urdu Akhbdér (12) of the 6th May observes that the present Director 


of Public Instruction will retire from 1st October next, 

Puts forward the claims. and expresses a hope that the claims of Mr. G. C. 

of Mr. Aitken to the post of Aitken, the Head Master of the Akola High School, to 
the Director of Public In- 

struction in Berér which isto the vacant post will not be overlooked, Mr. Aitken 

fall vacant in October next. has been in the Educational Department for the last 


seventeen years and has rendered valuable service. 
He moreover once acted as Director of Public Instruction for two months 
and acquitted himself creditably. 


o 


RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 


Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
19th May 1883. 
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Part I.—Politice and the Public Administration— 


Administration of India : Ms Binal Home Government and the saat pub- 
lic are ignorant of policy of the — 
Appointments: Disa) be of ‘the ar uct of the Bomba Government 
prey merares the claims of Colonel Grant to the J +5 —— 
deeshalitp "tin Sind owe Fes +40 


Bengal : Contem se gps of Court case: The sentence of imprisonment passed 


+ nel itor of the Bengali newspaper by the Calcutta High 
urt for contempt of Court is very severe ... ‘e ; 
Customs tariff of Mozambique: Expression of gratitude to the Govern- 
ment of India for directing their attention to the increase in the— . 
Dharmashélés in Khed and Chiplun ; Complaint regarding the incon- 
venience caused to the people by the— being used for illegitimate 
ses nee siti 
Settean Volunteer force in India: An element of danger to the country. 
Expenses of Indian administration: Necessity of curtailing the — wT 
Grievances of the people: A suggestion that Collectors and others should 
personally hear the — by going to their villages rT ve 
Judicial matters: The Viceroy ought to have authority to interfere with 
the decisions of the High Court when they are wrong . oun 
Legislative Council for the North-Western Provinces : Comments on the 
suggestion of the Pioneer regarding the grant of the boon of an 
independent — ae “as 
Locusts; Approval of the action taken by Government in the matter of 
destroying — in the Sangameshvar Taluka ‘as see 
Postal Savings Banks: Suggestions to the Postal authorities in connec- 
tion with — yas vee 100 
Public Service: Recommendation for the grant ofan extension of service 
te Major Probyn, District Superintendent of Police, Khéndesh __... 
Registration fees: Advisability of making a reduction in the heavy rates 
of— ... ga 
Transfer of Government officers: Evils arising from the present system 
of the frequent — ... v0 
Vaccinators : Want of —in M4lvan and the surrounding parts ve 
Wheat trade of India: A suggestion for the adoption of certain measures 
for improving the — oe 


Part I].—Education— 


English school at Réjdpur in | the Ratndégiri District: A prayer for the 
opening ofan—  ... ose 


Part ITI —Raihoays— 


B. B. & C. I, Railway: Aavisability of opening a _ station at 
Sopdra on the— .., 


Part [V.—Municipalities— 


Ahmedabad Municipality: A suggestion for the substitution of a toll in 


place of the house-tax at present levied in the suburbs of the city 
of Ahmedabad by the— 


Bombay Municipality : 
Comments on the unsatisfactory arrangements-of water-supply on 
occasions of fires a 
Complaint regarding scarcity of water in the hot season at Bom- 
‘pay , eee 
Prayer for the discontinuance of the Contagious Diseases Act in 
Bombay ff es see 
Suggestion to lay down a new road through the Tamarind Lan 
'__ should be well considered before being sanctioned... 
 Burat Municipality: A complaint regarding the heaviness of the toll 
vides on vehicles passing over the Hope Bridge at Surat i 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


_» The Poona Vaibhav (47) of i May ys that is a sad Pcs that 
vie notwitl ing the prevalence of peace in this coun 
PR arses - ee policy . under the auspices of the British Government, the 
Indie. ple have been reduced to a state of starvation. 
| he reason is that our rulers are a commercial people 
and have therefore monopolized the three professions that are generally said 
to afford means of maintenance to the people, viz., agriculture, trade, and 
service. Though on the first view the agricultural profession appears to be in 
the hands of the people, still having aaeet to the general powers of Government 
with regard to it, it must be admitted that Government have the power of turn- 
ing it as they will. The variable character of the assessment on land offers no 
incentives to the cultivator to labour for augmenting the fertility of the soil. 
It is sometimes observable that Government officers levy an assessment equal 
to the produce of the land. A different policy is, however, adopted in the case 
of European planters of indigo, &c. They are allowed the use of land on long 
leases free of assessment, while no encouragement is offered to the Natives of 
the soil for growing an exotic crop. This clearly shows the intention of 
Government to supplant Native by European agriculturists. As regards trade, 
the Indian people have not even the least concern with it, and the policy of 
Government is unmistakably in favour of depriving India of all commercial inde- 
pendence. The traffic by country carts and pack bullocks has already been 
superseded by railways. The gains expected to be derived from the export of the 
products of this country like opium, cotton, wheat, &c., are absorbed by Govern- 
ment by the imposition of excise duties. All machinery and building material are 
invariably imported from England; and trade in money deposits, bills of exchange 
and money orders has been taken by Government into their own hands to the 
serious prejudice of Native money-dealers. With the ostensible purpose of contri- 
buting tu the happiness of the people the savings banks system has been extended. 
to villages and towns. The Native capitalists have not the pluck and courage to 
compete with Government in these different branches of trade, while Government 
are not behindhand in fanning the flames of mutual jealousies between Natives 
with the intention of guarding against unity of action. Instances of this nature 
can be multiplied to show that Government have monopolized all trade 
concerns, and this tendency to monopolize bids fair to assume enormous 
proportions. As regards service, the third and the last means of mamtenance, 
at is well known that Europeans have taken up all the fat berths that are 
available under the administration, while unimportant and meagrely-paid 
appointments are given to Natives. In these circumstances there are two 
ways in which the regeneration of the people can be effected: either that 
Government should take pity on the fallen condition of the people, or that the 
people should take heart and undertake the management of concerns that are 
at present undertaken by Government with a singleness of purpose and un- 
impeachable honesty. The Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon is a fit opportunity 
for Native capitalists to be awakened to a sense of their duty, and if they move 
in the matter they stand a fair chance of receiving Government aid in the 
accomplishment of their object. But if the people content themselves with 
their present passive attitude, they must count upon being reduced to the 
lowest stage of poverty and famished to death by the avaricious policy of 
Government. | 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 14th May is sorry that Indian affairs do not 
receive that attention in Parliament which they 
ait sorry that Indian matters dogerye. Various public associations have worked in 
o not receive in England the ° : . 
attention they deserve. this direction, but there has been no a preciable 
change in the attitude of indifference to Indian affairs 
which has been known to exist from very early times. Questions of very little 
significance relating to English affairs are hotly discussed, while those relating 
to India, though involving momentous issues, are summarily disposed of. The 
Indu cites half a dozen cases as instances in point, and says that the long and 
short of the whole affair is that India does.not engage even a hundredth part 
of the attention she deserves at the hands of the Home Government. Such a 


state of things is very prejudicial to the interests of this country. The 


riter feels sure that ifthe Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, which has been 
‘allowed to lie over till November next, were taken u by the Parliament 
hout waiting for the decision of the Government of India in the matter and 
without heeding the unreasonable opposition of some of the mean Anglo- 
Indians here, it would be promptly disposed of. The same may be said of 
other questions. But what should be done ? When can India be so fortunate 
as to attract so much attention? The English can never understand the real 
importance of Indian questions, and so they can never hope to discuss them in 
all their bearings. .The only way in which the desired end can be secured is 
to admit Indian representatives in the English Parliament. Such representa- 
tives = be admitted, if not for the good of this country, for the benefit of 
England. , 


The Lok Mitra (75) of the 138th May remarks:—Although it may be 
doubted whether Mr. Stanhope’s motion for reduction 
Points out the necessity for in the expenditure of the Indian administration will 
er a in — oa nie di- lead to any practical good, it is as well that efforts 
pene bat should constantly be made to call the attention of the 
English public to the subject in the hope that some 
good may ultimately result from persistent agitation, Everything, however, 
will depend on the energy and earnestness of the members of the House of 
Commons who take an interest in the welfare of this country, and it may be 
hoped that far from being disheartened by the probability of defeat and dis- 
appointment in their object, they will make. their best efforts to press the 
subject on the attention of Parliament whenever an occasion presents itself, 
and there is no doubt that when once the gravity and importance of the subject 
is recognized by that body, it will not be slow to relieve the country from the 
daily increasing burden of expenditure and debt. 


In alluding to the demand made by England on India for the out- 
| standing dues of two krors of rupees, the Bombay 
Chronicle (72) of the 13th May reserves its opinion on 
the subject until particulars of the demand are forth- 
coming, but observes that the Home charges have reached the large amount 
of twenty krors. It is true that a portion of this sum is absorbed in the pay- 
ment of interest on railway capital and loans raised in England, but the re- 
maining large portion is of the nature of a tribute exacted from India for the 
British rule. The cost of the military depdt in England established for re- 
cruiting the Kuropean army in [India ought not to fall on this country, inasmuch 
as the soldiers of the depédt are engaged to serve England. But India is dumb, 
and has not a sufficient number of advocates in Parliament to fight for her 
cause and secure justice to her. The people of India, however, need not despair 
of ever getting their grievances redressed, since if they continue to press on 
the notice of the great national tribunal the injustice done to them in this 
matter, they will ultimately gain their object. 


The Gujardti (92) of the 15th May says :—Noews has been received from 
Simla that the Home Government has laid claim to 
Says that the claim fortwo two krors of rupees, being the. amount due from the 
— raised by the Home Jndian Government on account of certain military 
overnment should be met : ‘ : 
without additional taxation, Pensions. But why was this payment allowed to lie 
over till this time ? Would England be willing to pay 
a similar sum if it was found to be due from her? We have reason to say that 
such demands would be set aside by Parliament as being time-barred? As it 
is, the sum ought to be paid by India, but it is to be hoped that the Viceroy 
will see his way to meet the lated without throwing any additional burden 
on the people. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 14th May says :—We hear from Reuter’s tele- 

ram that on Thursday last Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, 

_ Approves of the reply .P., put a question in the House of Commons 
ae hed ig oe ¢_ Whether in view of the agitation caused in India by 
ommons regarding the re- Mr. Ilbert’s Criminal Procedure Bill it was the inten- 


call of Lord Ripon from tion of Her Majesty’s Government to recall the 


Says thattheenormous Home 
charges need to be curtailed. 


a) 


every future Government would be able to secure the 


Viceroy. Mr. Gladstone in reply said that he hoped ° 


Hl] 
’ 


With 


in| 


~ gaeviocs of @ Viceroy so admirably qualified for the office as the Marquis of 
- Ripon. The Prime Minister’s reply appears to have been very a y con- 


ceived. It is as witty and happy as the statement which the uis of 
Hartington made in the last Parliament when he characterized Lord Lytton, 
the then Viceroy of India, as being “everything that a Viceroy of India 
ought not to be.” Mr. Gladstone’s reply serves to clearly indicate the nature 
of the confidence which the Marquis of Ripon inspires in Her Majesty’s 
Government, and we may further add that Mr. Gladstone’s reply in the 

resent case simply re-echoes the unanimous sense of the different Native races 
in India, who have already given expression to their supreme confidence in the 
a of Ripon by having publicly adopted humble petitions to Her Majesty 
the Queen praying Her Majesty to allow the Noble Marquis to continue in 
his exalted office until'the various reforms His Lordship has already inaugu- 
rated are in a fair way of becoming accomplished facts. We have no doubt 
that Mr. Gladstone’s reply will be read with peculiar satisfaction by all classes 
of the Native community throughout the country. This circumstance leads 
us to predict almost with perfect confidence that should Mr. Gladstone obtain 
a fresh lease of power at the next general elections and should the Marquis of 
Ripon himself consent to continue in his exalted office for a further term, the 
prayer of the people of India will be cheerfully granted by Her Majesty’s 
Government. [The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 14th May expresses similar senti- 
ments. The Deshi Mitrd (88) of the 17th May approves of Mr. Gladstone’s 
reply, and remarks that if all European officers serving in India were of 
Ted Ripon’s stamp there would be no necessity for the British Government 
to maintain an army in the country. The people of India do not for the 
present ask for their lost kingdom, but what they want is good, kind, merci- 
ful and just officers like Lord Ripon. If this were secured there would be 
no end to the good fortune of the Europeans and Natives. The Bombay 
Samdchdr (83) of the 14th and 19th May and the Vartamdén Sdr (115) of the 
15th idem point out the necessity of observing the 18th of May as a public 
holiday in commemoration of the scheme of local self-government inaugurated 
by Lord Ripon. Public prayers should also be offered for the generous Viceroy 
on the same day. All political associations are advised to take the hint and 
to celebrate the occasion with pomp and eclaz. ] 


The Rédst Goftdr (106) of the 13th May takes the Bengal Government 
severely to task for their culpable weakness in con-. 

Censures the Lieutenant- niving atthe seditious and rabid preachings of 
Governor of Bengal an _ Anglo-Indian journals like the Englishman and others. 
oer Apert we arsed Is it becoming that such papers should be allowed to 
for their rabid writings. have their own way when a Native publication like 
| the Bengali has been visited with an unduly severe 
punishment for indulging in language that did not constitute sedition but mere 
contempt of court? There is no doubt that the severe remarks in which the 
writer in the Bengali vented his thoughts were brought on by the irritation 
that was engendered by the scurrilous agitation raised by the Anglo-Indian 
journals, and the severity of the sentence is also attributable to the working of 
the same agitation. When such repressive measures-are adopted in the case 
of Native journals, why are their Anglo-Indian equals allowed to stray away 
how they will and not checked witha high hand? Why should there be 
any difference between the treatment accorded to Native and European journals 
in the matter of irresponsible writings? The Bombay Gazette says, and says 
truly, that the Bengal Government are to blame for the unfettered course of 
sedition pursued by the Englishman and others. Mr. Rivers Thomson has by 
his passive conduct under the present trying circumstances betrayed weakness 
and want of capacity to face the critical situation. If Sir Richard Temple or 
Sir Ashley Eden were in office at this juncture, they would not have allowed 
such sedition-mongers to hold their own even for a single moment. The Gazette 
rightly raises the question whether such a weak Governor as Mr. Rivers Thomson 
cannot be ordered to make room for an abler administrator. It behoves the 
Government of Bengal as also the Supreme Government to take precautionary 
measuresin time to check the disturbance which is being fanned by ir- 
responsible writers, and to crush the originators by the force of law. If 


iy ofthe Native papers had made bold to suggest Lynch Law as has been 
- done by some Anglo-Indian journals, it is inconceivable what measures the 
Bengal Government would have taken to bring the offender to punishment. 
But as matters at present stand, the offenders are Europeans while the sufferers 
are Natives, and the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has been allowing matters 
to drift to a crisis either through fear of offending his countrymen or through 
a desire to favour their cause. [The Gujardti (92) of the same date and the 
Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 14th May make similar remarks. The Luk Mitra (75), 
the Bombay Chronicle (72), and the Yajdén Parast (118) of the 13th May, the 
Varhdd Samdchdr (65) of the 14th and the Akhbdre Soddgar (79) of the 16th 
idem express similar sentiments. | 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 13th May, in writing on the Bengali 
Co rey ee mee contempt of court case, remarks:—At a time when 
contamot of court case. «the relations of the Native and the European popula- 
pt of court case. ° : we 5 
tion are so strained, it is deeply to be regretted that 
incidents should arise which are calculated to make the breach wider and to in- 
ee those race antipathies which have unhappily sprung up between the rulers 
and the ruled. It is scarcely fair to say that the paragraph which appeared in 
the Bengali was likely to bring the Calcutta High Court into contempt. It was 
certainly calculated to bring Mr. Justice Norris intu contempt, and who shall 
say that Mr. Norris’ conduct during the short time he has been on the Bench 
is such as is not deserving of blame? It appears that the honour of a seat on 
the Bench has come to him much too soon. With ripening age he might have 
learnt to exercise greater caution and greater patience on the Bench. We 
believe the learned Judge has never breathed the serene and sobering atmos- 
phere of Westminster Hall. He was, we understand, practising in a very 
modest way at Bristol, when he was suddenly honoured with a Judgeship 
because he had been a good political partisan and had rendered some service 
to his party. Ever since he has been on the Bench he has excited unfavour- 
able comments by his conduct. His vagaries and extravagancies have been 
the subject of severe comment. His ungentlemanly reference to the ex-Kin 
of Oude, his treatment of a man who came into the witness-box with betelnut 
in. his mouth, and his unjustifiable action towards a juror who did not under- 
stand English, are incidents calculated to lower any Judge in the estimation 
of the public. If then a man chooses to be guilty of certain vagaries, if he 
chooses to excite public notice by conduct which will be characterized by any- 
thing but judicial calmness, we maintain that if occasionally his conduct is 
inadvertently misrepresented and his action misunderstood, he has nobody to 
blame but himself. To charge aman with a serious offence and then to give 
him one clear day to defend himself in, is a great hardship. . Mr. Banerji had 
barely time to get an affidavit prepared. He had not time to make inquiries 
and to calmly think over the line of defence he should adopt. The question 
raised in the affidavit as to whether the Court had jurisdiction to try Mr. Banerji 
summarily was one which, to say the least, is arguable. The sentence of the 
Court was not only severe, but it was intended to be exemplary and to havea 
deterrent effect. How far it will have that effect remains to be seen. - We are 
fully convinced of one thing, and that is that if the Judges had simply accepted 
Mr. Bénerji’s apologies and eaanatgee him after a warning, it would have 
gone a long way towards raising the dignity of the Court. The Judges would 
have asserted the power they had without exciting the hatred of the people 
which they have now done. The impression on the public mind is that the 
infliction of punishment is merely the result of the rancour which has sprung 
up between Europeans and Natives with reference to the Jurisdiction Bill. The 
case of Taylor, who reviled a Native Judge*of the High Court, and who for 
eight days after conviction refused to apologise and thus added to his offence 
by contumely, and who was afterwards released on making ahalf-hearted apology, 
stands in glaring contrast to this case. Mr. Justice Mitter’s dignified protest 
does him honour. Mr. Béanerji has lost little but gained much in popu- 
larity, while the Court, we regret to say, in trying to assert its dignity 
has succeeded in completely losing it and has earned the odium of the people 
of Bengal. {The Mahrdtta (2) of the same date expresses similar sentiments. 
It observes that as in Taylor’s case the supplementary apology was accepted 
and the prisoner released even after the sentence was passed, the same course 
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ent case even now, - Almostall the vernacular 
od ‘with the decision ‘of the High Court in hin tase 


(79) of the 15th May observes that the Bdbus of 
Calcutta have without cayse created a great row and 


Consures the Biba raised an outery, and this conduct of theirs will, it is 
ee "ir ison feared, come in the way of the bestowal of important 


rights and privileges on Natives. The conduct of 


the Bébus towards Justice Norris was reprehensible and was tantamount to. 


contempt of the throne of justice, If they think they havea grievance they 
should seek redress by constitutional means. Englishmen have made Natives 
happy and prosperoys, and it is to be regretted that race animosities should 
have arisen between the two classes. India is at present fortunate in having a 
liberal-minded = gn a just English Premier at the helm of her affairs and 
all grievances should be represented to them. Lord Ripon has bestowed upon 
Natives more benefits than were taken away from them by Lord Lytton. 
Natives therefore ought to be peaceful and should direct their energies to se- 
curing the good-will of the ruling race. 


In noticing Sir Bichard Garth’s interference in the quarrel between 
Mr. Branson and the Native solicitors of Caleutta, the 
Criticises the eonduct of Lok Mitrd (75) of the 13th May observes:—But so 
Sir Richard Garth in the far as differences of opinion go, we have no reason to 
matter of the quarrel between : , , * 
‘Mr. Branson and the Native uarrel with the learned Chief Justice. Two opinions 
solicitors of Calcutta. might be allowed on the question, but what we would 
wish to point out is that the Chief Justice himself 
having averted the threatened application to the judicial powers of the court, 
it was not quite seemly that he should be at so much pains to declare with 
}-judigial authority in effect that the Calcutta attornies were on the 
wrong side in the controversy, and then to impute bad faith to them, or some- 
where among them, simply because a public newspaper put before the world 
its own impression of the general opinion on the subject. We respect the 
Native attorneys of Calcutta for the promptness with which they deferred to 
the advice of the learned Chief Justice. They certainly deserve credit for 
respecting public opinion so much that they declined to withdraw their resolu- 
tion until the departure of Mr. Branson from Calcutta mitigated the general 
feeling in Native circles regarding his conduct. Sir Richard Garth appears to 
have respected their scruples, for the understanding ultimately arrived at was 
that the attorneys should have their own time to withdraw their resolution. 
Sir Richard would then naturally be offended if it should really appear that 
there was no disposition to carry out the arrangement, and the paragraph in 
the Hindu Patriot might naturally have the effect of creating the first impulse 
in an ordinary mind that a “‘sell’’ was intended. But Sir Richard’s is a judi- 
cial mind, and is accustomed not to arrive at any conclusion without evidence 
worthy to be acted upon. It would have been sufficient, therefore, if he had 
publicly put the matter right by placing the true version of the affair before 
those who were misled by the representations of the Patriot, and allowing the 
attorneys an opportunity of contradiction. The Patriot and the attorneys too 
withdrew their resolution, and here we should have supposed the affair would 
have ended. But His Lordship was still not satisfied, and he penned a letter to 
the attorneys, which, to say the least of it, is extremely illogical, and couched 
in terms which good taste would have avoided. The Calcutta attorneys were 
surely not responsible for the impression which the paragraph in the Hindu 
Patrwt created on His Lordship’s mind, or even amongst the public. They 
emphatically denied that they ever contemplated an act of bad faith, and re- 
spectfully protested against any such assumption by His Lordship. But Sir 
Richard Garth, who would‘not convict the meanest criminal without some 
evidence to go upon, did not accept the word of the attorneys, or rather 
accepted their word with very bad grace, and without giving any grounds for 
his belief. Where, in the name of justice, is this undefined limbo? Where is 
this want of “good faith” imputed to the attorneys, except it be “in the 
clouds,” to use a legal phraseology? Sir Richard simply repeats the refrain 
_* somewhere”! We really think this insult might have been spared, for it 
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_gratuitovaly assumes that there are amongst the Native attorneys of 
; ta mén base enough to be guilty of breach of faith, which the Chief 
Justice supposed had been perpetrated. If assumptions like this can be made 
ef the strength of arguments of the “ Hoc tantum possum dicere” type, it 
will be difficult for any man with sense or self-respect to undertake the perform- 
ance of an obligation of honour, unless he is prepared officially to prevent 
any person in the world from misrepresenting such tacit or private understand- 
ings. But this is exactly what the Chief Justice quarrels with the Calcutta 
attorneys for not doing. 


The Poona Vaibhav (47) of the 138th May comments on the conduct of the 
Madras High Court in passing a sentence on the 
Pitas yi kg the Shankaréchérya, the acknowledged religious head of 
Madras High Court punish. the Hindus, for excommunicating a certain person for 
ing the Sbankaréchérya for assisting in the performance of a widow remarriage, 
excommunicating a certain and prays Government to revise the decision of that 
sania court. Religious neutrality has been one of the 
fundamental principles of the British rule in India from its very beginning. 
Nay, the British Government have pledged their word to preserve in their 
integrity the ancient usages and customs of the country. The deep root that 
the British administration has taken in the Indian soil is mainly attributable 
to this avowed policy of the Government. If when the English conquered 
the Indian provinces one after the other they had committed the impolicy of 
interfering with the religious prejudices of the people, they would not have 
found the work of conquest as smooth as they did. It is therefore a matter 
of regret that Government should pay no regard to considerations that have 
been fruitful of so much good tothem. A violation of such wholesome prin- 
ciples is calculated to create dissatisfaction among the people. The conduct 
of the Shankaracharya in the case under notice does not deserve the punish- 
ment that has been inflicted on him. He was justified in excommunicating 
a person that acted in contravention of the Hindu law, and in the absence of 
any legal enactment prohibiting him from doing so it is simple high-handedness 
to punish him for it. The Vaibhav exhorts the Hindu public to move in the 
matter with the view of maintaining the position of their religious head. 


‘ A correspondent of the Satyd Shodhak (55) of the 13th May requests the 
attention of the authorities concerned to the necessity 
Suggests a lowering of the of lowering the limit of age prescribed for ‘candidates 
ene Fv Hy egg hod appearing for the Public Service Examination. If 
a Een the limit of age has been reduced from 17 to 18 or 14 
in the case of candidates for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion, there is the more reason why the case of candidates for the Public Service 
Examination should be treated with similar consideration. Such a concession 
will facilitate the progress of sharp and clever candidates, who will be in a 
osition to pass the prescribed test at an early age and will utilize the interval 
Saas the date of passing and attaining the age necessary for eligibility for 
admission to Government service in the acquisition of a knowledge of other 
useful subjects. 3 
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The Prabhdkar (48) of the 12th May says that it behoves the officers of the 
Vaccination Department in Bombay to deal with the 
Complains that municipal people with greater civility and courtesy than they at 
officers and officers of Govern- resent seem to do. A case lately came in the Police 
ment in the Vaccination and : rt , . 
Police Departments behaveto Courts in which a vaccinator charged @ person with 
Natives in an objectionable assaulting him while he has acting in the discharge of 
manner. his duties, and though the Magistrate, accepting the 
truth of the complainant’s allegations, punished the 
defendant, still the circumstances of the case went to show that the conduct of 
the complainant in the defendant's house was improper. It is generally 
observable that Government servants, whether European or Native, do not act 
with Europeans in an uncivil and careless manner, but they often behave 
themselves in an objectionable manner with Natives. They do not enter the 


premises of the houses of European gentlemen without permission, while 
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e 7 not only enter the houses of Natives without permission but sometimes 
encroach on their private apartments, and if there are no males in the house 
they engage in conversation with females, This behaviour is very objection- 


able, and it behoves the officers of the Police, Vaccination and Municipal 
Departments to devise measures for repressing it. 


The Samsher Baéhddur (107). of the 11th May observes that as the public 
‘ do not know what advantages result to the cultivators 
Plage the Snievances of by the money spent from the local funds, the details 
' * of the expenditure from the funds ought to be pub- 
lished in newspapers for the information of the public. The village roads are 
full of dust and bullocks find it very difficult to drag carts. Travellers are 
tired of the dust flying about on the way. The education given to the sons of 
cultivators does not prove beneficial, for agricultural education is not imparted 
in village schools. The villagers have no great regard for the sort of education 
imparted in them, but if they find the a useful to them in their calling 
they will avail themselves of it very freely. With a view to the encouragement . 
of agriculture it is advisable that books on agriculture: should be prepared and 
suitable standards fixed for the purpose. Why do not Government speedily 
pat into operation the Act for lending money to the cultivators at a cheap rate 
of interest ? 


A correspondent of the Native Opinion (10) of the 13th May quotes an 
extract from the decision passed by Mr. H. R. Cooke, 
Says that the decision First Assistant Collector of Sdtdéra, in the matter of 
by Mr. Cooke in the the complaint of the inhabitants of the village of 
matter of the complaint of Wad : ; ° 
the inhabitants of Waduth is Waduth regarding the vexation caused by certain 
unjust. converts to Christianity by using the landing place 
used by -the Hindus for purposes of washing and 
drawing water (reported at page 9 of the Report on Native Papers for the 
week ending 14th April 1883) and observes that the decision does not at all 
settle the point of dispute. The very road to the use of which by converts 
the inhabitants objected has been declared by the Assistant Collector to be 
open to the Native Christians, and the latter have therefore received a 
stimulus to fight for their usurped rights. The contention of the inhabitants 
simply is that the Christian converts should be made to draw water from near 
the bridge as they hitherto have done, and to use the road to the river they have 
hitherto used. It is very strange that the Magistrate, without having regard 
to a long standing custom the force of which is recognized by law, should have 
arrived at a decision at once revolting to the prejudices of the public and 
calculated to bring a deep stain on the fair name of British justice. The 
a7 8 will not accept this decision without protesting against it to the best 
of their powers. For the protection of their religion they will sacrifice wealth 
and even their lives. They are even prepared to abandon their village. They 
will see if reasonable and adequate redress cannot be secured to their just 
grievances. In conclusion, the writer advises Government to study the lesson that 
history teaches and to think of the dire consequences that generally follow in 
the train of religious agitation. It is to be regretted that Government should, 
with the intention of favouring the cause of a handful of Native Christians, 
violate the pledges given by Her Majesty the Queen in behalf of securing the 
religious independence of the people of India. The editor of the Native 
Opinion says that the letter sufficiently shows the pitch to which the public 
feelings may be wrought up when their religious prejudices are offended, and 
advises Government to enquire into the subject-matter of the complaint. [A 
correspondent of the Bakul (16) of the 13th May expresses similar sentiments. | 


The Rdst Goftdr (106) of the 13th May says:—It does not speak well of 

our detective police that Kdéku Wadia, who has com- 

Censures the Bombay mitted such gross frauds on the Anglo-Indian mills, 
sag ay page A 2 should still be allowed to be at large. The way in 
Kaka Wadia. which the man recently defended himself in the 
High Court leaves no room to doubt that he is within 

or in the vicinity of Bombay. Certainly a man whois reached by his solicitors 
and barristers should be reached by the police. The delay of the police in 


laying their hands on the accused has created astonishment and even 4 panic 
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wonig the public, abe hes Grentie te various rumours and scandals. People 
eve that some rich ‘and influ relations of the accused have been work- 
nw to screen him, and they look up to the well known police of Bombay for 
he arrest of the offender and lis accomplices, It is now time that Government 
should interfere in the matter. 
of the 18th May invites the attention of the Legislature 
to a case recently tried by Mr. Presidéncy Magistrate 
Ryan in which one Bohra laid a complaint against 
strate: his wife for leaving his house with ornaments 
which the comp us worth Rs. 600, against her father for abetting her 
enol os Ras. ew his in the commission of that offence with the view of 
ani of a sina abt, son contributing to the adulterous intentions of another 
) person, and against two other persons for assisting in 
the theft of the ornaments to facilitate the escape of the wife. At a subse- 
quent stage of the proceedings the complainant’s counsel requested permission 
to withdraw the prosecution, which was granted by the Magistrate, who 
thought that the complainant had a right to withdraw. The defendants how- 
ever urged the Magistrate to compel the complainant to support the prosecution 
or to pay damages to the defendants for the annoyance caused to them, but the 
Magistrate said that he had no “ptt in that behalf. The Din Bandhu is of 
opinion that the absence of such power offers a nice opening for ill-meaning 
se to injure the reputation of others, and deserves to be seriously consi- 


ered. 


The Deshi Mitrd, a comic paper (88) of the 17th May, in referring to the 
sentence of two months’ simple imprisonment and a 


han Sth a ll LiF "ee 


th te ; 
nage ag py fine of Rs. 200 passed on Mr. Joseph, an inspector 


of the Réjputéna-Milwa on the Réjputadna-Malwa Railway, for the murder of a 
Railway for the murder of Native shoemaker, sarcastically remarks that magis- 
—- trates have now-a-days begun to deal very strictly 
with European culprits. The spleen of the Native was swollen to five times its 
size! How van Mr. Joseph help it if such a spleen burst? Is it not hard to 

unish Mr. Joseph for it? Such justice can never be putup with! The people 
should therefore strike work throughout India and go in mourning for Mr. 
Joseph, unanimously adopt a long petition to Government and get him released ! 
He will be very useful to persons with rotten spleens, for he is brave in com- 
mitting assaults ! 


The Panchénan (45) of the 13th May says that a post office has been 
oe ‘newly opened at Néringre. The receipts of the 
of an Ss wee office are Rs. 30 per mensem. The duties of the post 
for the Néringre post office. | ™aster are entrusted to the school-master at that place, 
but there are no peons to distribute the letters in the 

town, and the work is managed through the agency of ignorant and youn 
boys of the school. If this be the real state of things, it is possible that import- 
ant letters may sometimes be lost to the great prejudice of the addressees. 
The school-master is also said to be unacquainted with English. If the receipts 
afford the expenditure, why sbould not a peon and an Hnglish-knowing post 

master be entertained ? 


Local Self-qovernment. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 18th May says:—In Sind the ward system 

| has been eschewed in favour of election by panchéyats. 

Says that the system of But on reading therules framed for regulating elec- 
=, op hyo > Sagoo tions we are surprised at their indefiniteness, their 
faa aft clacihecs by pol 5 meagreness, their inconsistency, and above all their 
yates now introduced. unfitness for being practically worked. There is not 
a word in the rules about the representation of the 

Parsi or the Christian community. Both these communities are important and 
influential in Kardéchi. As a matter of fact, the Collector of Kardchi divided the 
Parsis into. two sections and allowed the Christians to elect a representative. The 
rules that have been published, however, did not authorize him to do so. No rules 
for regulating the Christian election have been framed. The actual election was 


hus the Onristian comr |} given something a manhood suffrage, 
but under what say. The Hindus, on the other 
All the 


Hindu and two of the Mahomedan sections were subdivided into sects. The 
rules, however, provided for ascertaining the wishes of a section composed of 
sects, but not of a section not so composed. There is no rule regulating the 
election of such sections, and in the absence of any such rule we fail to see how 
three of the elections at any rate can be legal, The wishes of a section are to be 
ascertained through the sects, and the wishes of a sect through the panchdyat of 
the sect, or if no panchdyat exists, then through the committee ofheadmen. But 
who is to nominate this committee of headmen? The rules mix up sects and 
sections “ with most admired disorder.” Weare told in Rule I. that a section 
alone can elect a member and yet Rule III. clearly contemplates election by a 
sect. If the sects forming a section have panchdyats of their own, their “ recog- 
‘nized heads” have to nominate ten “leading men” to act as representatives 
for the purpose of electing a member. There is no provision, however, for 
compelling the recognized heads to consult the members of their sect before 
nominating a representative, though there is such a provision when a member is 
elected for a sect (cf. Rules III. and IV.). Thus not only sect and section but 
election and nomination are confounded with each other. The fulcrum of the 
whole system is the “committee of headmen’”’ and the “ recognized heads,” 
and a distinction is made between these two without a difference. The rules 
introduce election by panchdyats, and yet admit the non-existence of panchdyats 
in some section of the population. Under clause 2, section 7 of the Muni- 
cipal Act, the rules must provide for ‘‘the manner of the election and the 
qualification of the electors.” This clause does not warrant the introduction 
of manhood suffrage among Christians and election by headmen among Natives. 
Serious complaints have been made that the panchdyats and sects were not 
asked to name their headmen, and that the lists of headmen were composed and 
the sects grouped by officials or former municipal commissioners without the 
least consultation with them. The first Hindu elections were nearly all set 
aside. The fate of the next elections is not yet known. We hear that the Col- 
lector of Kardchi concurs with the enlightened portion of the Native community 
in recommending the ward system of election for the city of Kardchi. The 
pulation of Karachi is too heterogeneous to be compressed and squeezed into 
artificial sects and sections. It is moreover the most advanced population in 
the whole of Sind. ‘The movement of the progressive societies,” says Sir 
H. S. Maine, “ has hitherto been a movement from status to contract.” The 
panchdyat system presupposes the existence of a solid and united body able to 
administer effectually the internal concerns of the community. But the advance 
from status to contract in Kardchi—an advance which few can deny—has 
extinguished most of these bodies, and introduced diversity of feelings and in- 
terests, division and discord, into those which still exist. The panchdyat system 
may under better rules and with more effectual safeguards turn out successful 
in ederabed and Shikdrpur, but in Karachi and probably in Sukkur it will 
be nothing but a failure. Elections must be conducted on a uniform basis, and 
- not on two or more divergent principles in one and the same city. The Euro- 
pean populations in Karachi and Sukkur are entitled to a representative, and 
panchdyats are unknown to them. This system of election, therefore, surely 
cannot be introduced among them, and if it cannot, how can it be among the 
Natives in the same city? The ward system will suit both, and the sooner it is 


adopted the better for all parties. 


Referring to the nominations by Government to the municipal board at 
Poona, the Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 14th May says :— 

Says that ne serene We have no doubt that some of these official nomi- 
adaed i. ae,” nees will prove an acquisition of strength to the new 
corporation, and that their nomination will give 
universal satisfaction ; but it must be confessed that there are others who have 
no claim whatever to the distinction beyond the fact that they are ‘“* magnificent 


nobadies.” We are glad that a defect in the elections has been supplied by 


C gent go a Mahoniedan ae pea to represent the 
ereste Of that class, though we wish the choice had fallen upon some other 
more eligible gentleman. There is however one feature connected with the nomi- 
- ations which is very objectionable, Having regard to the fact that there was 
already ote Parsi gentleman returned by the rate-payers, we do not see where 
the necessity was of appointing two more Parsi gentlémen on the corporation. 
The Péréi dewins is almost conspicuous by its absence in this city, and if the 
two families. represented by the two nominated gentlemen be excluded, we 
doubt if there be any other P4rsi families residing within the municipal limits 
numerically sufficient to have so many representatives of their class.on the 
municipal corporation. It would havé been proper, therefore, on the part of the 
Divisional Commissioner, who has been empowered to exercise this power of no- 
mination, if he had contented himself with nominating Mr. Dordbji Padamji, and 
had nominated another Mahomedan gentleman in the place of Khan Béhddur 
Hoshdng Jamadspaji‘Dastur. Next to the Hindu community the Mahomedan com- 
munity be the largest number of people in this city, and itis really a pity that 
this important community is to be represented by only one member. In their 
resolution on local self-government dated the 19th September last, the Government 
of Bombay assign as a reason for reserving in their own hands the power of 
nominating a portion of the non-official members of municipal and local 
fund boards that in case the interests of any particular class of people happen to 
be ignored in the election by the rate-payers Government may step in to restore 
the balance by their nominations. Now if this explanation be true, are we to 
believe that the interests of the Mahomedan community in the city are quite 
safe in the hands of the single gentleman nominated? Again, we do not 
see whom the first two of the nominees, Messrs. Rdéste and Sdnglikar, represent, 
for it is generally known that they do not represent any one besides themselves, 
Among the elected members there was already a sufficient number of Brdhmans 
of position, respectability and education, and so where was the necessity of 
‘appointing these two gentlemen, who, we make bold to assert, would not be ac- 
cepted as their members by any constituency in this city? Under these circum- 
stances it would have been much better if in the place of these two gentlemen 


had been nominated representatives of classes = unrepresented in the body. 


We may here mention as an instance that the Bania or the Gujarati community 
has no representative in the body as now formed. To be true to their explana- 
tion referred to above, the authorities ought to have taken care to include as far 
as possible a representative for every important community left out. For the 
reasons given above we consider the nominations to be extremely faulty. 


In an article headed ‘‘ The Disputed Election in Poona,” the Dnyén Prakdsh 
| (8) of the 17th May says :—We are simply surprised 
Comments in connection at the view Mr. Robertson, the Commissioner of the 
with Mr. F. D. Ghaswilé’s (Qontral Division, has taken of the subject. Any one 
election to the new municipal , aac 
~ seca py Nicagutadies possessing even a smattering of the English language 
can understand, when he reads the Poona municipal 
election rules, that in order to entitle a man to a vote or to be a candidate for 
election he must. possess any one of the qualifications (A. to K.) mentioned 
in Rule III. in addition to his being a resident within the municipal limits for six 
montis. The rule is as clear as the noon-day sun upon this point. Mr. Robert- 
son was not, however, content with this stultifying exhibition of himself, but 
aggravated his folly by recommending to Government the passing of a special 
rule,—and a rule with a retrospective effect be it remembered,—conferring a vote 
on persons within a radius of three miles!!! Mr. Robertson would not have 
looked so foolish as he does now if he had recommended that Wdnowri should 
be included within the municipal limits of Poona. The privilege of voting prin- 
cipally and of right belongs to rate-payers only, that is, those who pay the direct 
rates. Ifthe franchise is extended to others than direct rate-payers, it is so 
extended on the ground that if not directly, at least indirectly, they contribute 
to the local revenues. Briefly then none besides those who directly or indirectly 
contribute to the local revenues ought to have a voicein the administration 
of local affairs. Under such circumstances what right can persons residing 
outside any given local area, but within a radius of three miles thereof, have to 
claim a voice in’the management of the local revenues of that area? [The 
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ahrdtta ee ee ee se Saepraves of Mr. F. D. Ghéewdla’s election, 

id remarks :—QOne is surprised to find the Collector, as well ag the Com- 
gsioner, taking such deep interest in the matter ; for otherwise the Commis- 
ner had no reason to ask Government for a special favour, nor had the Col- 
lector any business to take the responsibility of holding a Government resolution 
in abeyance. Mr. Ghéswéila, for aught we know, may be a very good, obliging, 
——, and zealous man; but what of all that? We have energe 
Bombay. 


tic men in 
y holy, not make the radius a little longer and ‘get them here as well? 
We think the Collector and the Commissioner both committed a mistake; if 
they had recommended that the case of Mr. Ghdswidla should be declared to be 
a special one, Government ged gioury: J have consented on the ground that 
Mr. Ghdswdla was specially gifted, but the Commissioner wanted Government to 
lay down a rule which they would not do. Mr. Moore may be said to have set 
at naught the orders of Government conveyed to him in resolution No. 1606, 
for he has directed that the order be held in obeyance. But this is perhaps 
rdonable in an officer who likes to read a lecture even to the Government of 
ndia. It is not that he is insubordinate, but that he is sincere to a fault. 
The Collector has in this matter shown how very easy of belief he is ; the 
Commissioner has proved how he wishes Government to make and unmake rules 
to suit his choice; and Government have shown that miscarriage of justice is 
an exception and not the rule. Should Government not set aside their resolu- 
tion, they will only show that Government are blind as well. } 


Education, 


The Dharwar Vritt (22) of the 10th May says that the present is the fittest 

opportunity for making suggestions for reforming the 

fo Makes certain suggestions Fducational Department, and observes that the Edu- 

r reforming the Educational 

Department. cational. Inspectorships are superfluous and ought to 

be absorbed in the Directorship. The Director has 

generally very little to do and can very easily manage the work now performed 

by Educational Inspectors. The Vritt also invites the attention of the autho- 

rities concerned to the necessity of increasing the staff of schools in proportion 

to the increase in attendance, and of setting aside larger sums than at present 
to be spent in the distribution of prizes to school boys, 


The Gujardt Mitra (73) of the 15th May requests the attention of the 
Educational Inspector, N. D., and the Director of 

Suggests the observance of Public Instruction to the want of uniformity observable 
pone es BM vace. UZ the periods of vacation granted to High and Anglo- 
sng gdh Ao & Vernacular Schools during the hot season. The.Mitrd 
| says that the dates from and to which the vacation 

should be granted have not been fixed and the Head Masters have generally an 
eye to their private convenience in granting the vacation. This causes a great 
deal of inconvenience to the Assistant Masters and boys. The Surat High 
School was not closed for the vacation till May 13th and the Nadidd High 


School was not to be closed till the 17th or 18th idem. 


The Samsher Bahddur (107) of the 11th May approves of the appointment of 
Rado Bah4dur Gopéljibh4i Surbhdi as Acting Educational 
Prays for the confirmation Inspector, N. D., and remarks that it cannot under- 
of Réo Béhédur Gopaljibh4i .tand why Huropeans are generally nominated to such 
Surbhéi as Educational In- = 8 y et 
spector, N. D. posts. What can be the reason of ts Nag el 
peans instead of Natives to such offices when Natives 
are capable of performing the duties of such and even more responsible posts in a 
satisfactory manner? Such a policy isa slur on Natives and is calculated to 
increase race animosities, The Viceroy ought to remove this distinction and 
deal out justice to Huropeans and Natives with an even hand. Europeans are 
iven high posts, but the work is really done by their Native subordinates. Rdo 
ddur Gopaljibhdi possesses a good deal of experience and is quite fit for the 
post of Educational Inspector. If he is confirmed in this appointment the 
ative public will be greatly satisfied. | 
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, Railways. 
The Jéme Jamshed (96) of the netag + May ro a it is stated that a 
company has been formed in London to construct the 

weTeied hove bore aidled pro railway from Hyderabad to Chanda, and a 
re to the project for capital of six krors of rupees has been raised. The 
the Chanda Railway and ad- Nizim’s Government has guaranteed interest on this 
» Acton ~ Nn rvrd capital at the rate of 5 per cent., which will amount 
eee. seente of eae: annually to thirty lé&khs of rupees. In order to 
secure this payment the British Government will 

retain in their hands the districts of Gulbarga and Aurangabad. The people of 
Hyderabad are afraid that the Niz4m’s Government will not be able to pay this 
large sum, and the British Government will then take possession of the two 
districts im the same way as they did with the Berdrs, and this has created 
a@ panic among the people of. Hyderabad. They also say that the late Sir 
Salar Jung proposed to introduce certain improvements in the administration 
at a cost of thirty lakhs of rupees per annum, and those improvements are cal- 
culated to benefit the State considerably. The construction of the proposed 
railway, however, will prevent the introduction of those improvements, inas- 
much as the State cannot afford to undertake both these projects simultaneously. 
It is desirable, therefore, that the railway project should be given up for the 
resent. There is a clause in the late Nizdm’s will that so long as the present 
Nizdm is @ minor no important steps shall be taken for the improvement of the 
State, and this is an additional argument why the railway project should be laid 
aside until the Nizdm attains his majority, which will be in January next. 
Several people of Hyderabad also believe that the proposed railway isa military 
roject, and that therefore the British Government are trying to impress on the 
Hyderabad State the necessity for itsadoption. As there are no important cities 
or towns on the proposed line there is no chance of any appreciable income being 
derived by the State, and it is doubtful whether the coal mines at Chanda and 
Shargaon can be worked with advantage. It is also said that committees have 
been formed in different places to oppose the railway scheme, and that a large 
meeting will be shortly held at Hyderabad with the object of submitting memo- 
vials to the Nizim and the Viceroy on the subject. Nawdb Ikbdéuddowla will 
reside at this meeting and influential citizens have promised to take part in 
it. It is believed that the memorials will be signed by upwards of a lékh of 
people, because two rich Nawdbs have promised to obtain fifteen thousand 
signatures each. A telegram has been despatched to the Viceroy praying him 
not to give his sanction to the railway project until he receives the memorial. 
About fifteen hundred noblemen and other influential persons sent a petition 
condemning the project to the Regency Council, but the secretary refused to lay 
it before the Council. It cannot be said, observes the Jdme, how far these rumours 
are worthy of belief, but so much is certain that the people of Hyderadad have been 
misled in this matter. The same of the 18th May observes that though the illiterate 
people of Hyderabad are mistaken in believing that the projected railway is 
a mere trick to deprive them of their independence, still the British Government 
will do well to persuade the administration of the State to defer the execution of 
the project until such time as the people are convinced of the advantages thereof. 
The Jdéme then tries to answer some of the objections raised against the scheme, 
and adds that since the Nizdm is said to be opposed to it, it is advisable to wait 

until His Highness attains his majority. 


The Jdéme Jamshed (96) of the 17th May observes that numerous grain bags 
Says thatlarge quantitiesof 8F° lying at several stations of theG. I P. Railway for 
grainare lying at different transmission to Bombay and new bags arrive at those 
stations of the G. L P. Rail- stations daily. But as thecompany do not possess a 
way for transmission to gufficient number of waggons and engines to send on 
Bombay. the goods they are lying at the different stations. This 
must cause great loss to merchants who may have contracted to bring grain 
within a specified time. Again, the rains are fast approaching and they may 
cause damage to the grain. The company ought to ask for waggons and engines 
from other railways and send the g on $0 Boabas at once. 


ad 


The Yajddn Parast (118) of the 18th May observes that only a month ago 
a new Municipal Corporation for Bombay was formed, 
on enh ~~ members of and yet within this short period a sufficient number of 
y Municipal Cor- . ‘ 

ration sbsenting them. ™emberswasnotpresent at two of their meetings, which 
selves regularly from a cer- were therefore dissolved without doing any work. 
tain number of its meetings It is therefore desirable to rule that a member absent- 
pe co Bg a4 of eel on ah ing himself regularly from a certain number of the 
ae — meetings of the Corporation should be deprived of his 
right of representation at once. Such a strict rule as 

this will alone exact regular attendance from members. 


The Kaiser-i-Hind (98) of the 18th May regrets that the municipality of 
Bombay has not been able to work the Panvel Brick 

Requests the municipality Factory at a profit and has® therefore offered to 
ge pee ti Bon sell it. Very probably the expensive establishment 
were experienced in working ©Mployed in connection with it made the bricks more 
the Panvel Brick Factoryata costly than those to be had‘in the market. But if 
profit. the municipality publicly explains the real difficulties 
it experienced in carrying on the works at a profit, 

some private person with the requisite capital may find out the means of re- 


moving those difficulties and come forward to purchase the works. 


The Kazser-i-Hind (98) of the 13th May invites the attention of the muni- 
cipality of Bombay to the desirability of widening and 

cagaeers a plan for ya improving the roads in Méndvi outside the Fort. In 
— Sead scat oe: ena quarter of the town trade is briskly carried on 
, and the buildings are very closely set together, while 

the roads are narrow. If the Corporation buy certain lanes for the purpose of 
widening them and sell the excess plots, the enterprise will be remunerative as 
happened in the case of the Elphinstone Circle. The success of such an under- 
taking is sure to encourage private capitalists to form themselves inta companies 
and to undertake the widening of other roads ona similar plan. There is a 
large balance of the loan raised for the drainage works in the hands of the 
Corporation, and the Corporation ought to lay it out temporarily in the enter- 


prise mentioned above. 


The Din Bandhu (5) of the 13th May says that it will not be just to abolish 

the Contagious Diseases Act in Bombay simply on the 

jpavortes Se mavearonns precedent furnished by England. The climate of Eng- 
‘kis in Beating. land is very cold while that of India is very hot, and 
it is undeniable that the disease spreads with greater 


rapidity in hot than in cold climates. The operation of the Act has produced 
good results in the city of Bombay, and the Act rather deserves to be main- 
tained than abolished. 


A correspondent of the Kesari (33) of the 15th May says that there is 
iy ee anarchy prevailing in the municipality of Mahdd in the 
Complaints against the Koigba District. The sum.of Rs. 3,000 raised for 


Se —— supplying the town with water has been spent by the 
president on local fund works; the landing place on the bandar has been 
sold by auction by the Mamlatdér ; and the authorities are exacting the sca- 
venger cess notwithstanding the resolution of the committee that no such cess 
shall be levied until public privies are erected in the town. The Aesari invites 
the attention of Government to the above complaints. 


Native States. 


The Gujurdti (92) of the 13th May recommends the immediate removal 

of Colonel Barton from Kéathidwar as: being urgently 

Recommends the removal demanded by the public. The policy of Colonel Bar- 
of Colonel Barton from Ké- : : 

thikwés. ton has been liberal to all appearances, but there has 

ba been much mismanagement. and mal-administration 

under his regime. Every one of his acts as Political Agent was distasteful to 

the people, who were never so dissatisfied under any other rule. His policy was 


ughout imperial and the Jundgad affair was the crowning piece’ of the 


} the measures taken by the British Government to 
it is not known why he should not be removed from 


The Arynodayd (14) of the 13th May approves of the Government reso- 

; . lution on the subject of the massacre of the Maiyds 

af roves of og resolution by the Junégad Darbdr, and observes that it is strange 

the J lots "8 that the Honourable Mr. Ravenscroft should have 

written a minute censuring the Darbdér and recom- 

mending a reduction in the number of guns enjoyed by the Nawdbas a salute. 

The ‘Arunodayd is further of opinion that the censure passed on the head of the 
Jundgad police is also undeserved. | 


The Vartamdn Sér (115) of the 15th May says that almost all the verna- 
' cular and English newspapers of this Presidency 
Says that Diw4n Séle Hindi consider the Government resolution on the massacre 
should be removed fromhis of the Maiyds by the Jundgad police as unjust. They 
and that a Council of think that no reliance has been place! on the reports 

ncy should be appointed es -e 
for the good government of nd enquiries of the Political Agent and other officers. 
the Junégad State. They alllook upon Mr. Ravenscroft’s minute of dissent 
as true and just. The Jundgad authorities have un- 
doubtedly escaped unhurt, but Government have taken no thought of the 
possibility of their running wild some time hereafter on account of such an 
escape. The Diwdn of Jundgad and his deputy and the Political Agent have 
indeed acted arbitrarily in this matter and are undoubtedly liable to punish- 
ment, and they should have been punished as recommended by Mr. Ravenscroft. 
The writer does not however consider the Nawdb himself deserving of 
punishment, for he is a puppet in the hands of the Diwdn and others, possesses 
no administrative abilities, and is unacquainted with the ways of governing the 
State. As long as Mr. Sdle Hindi is not removed not only from his post of 
Diwdn but also from Jundgad, the government of the State will not be properly 
conducted. Has any enquiry been made regarding the number of villages 
held by the Diwdn, the income derived from them, and the extent of his 
property? The real Nawdb is the Diwan himself and the State is managed 
according to his wishes. Diwdn Sale Hindi was and is competent asa police 
officer, but he is quite unfit as a Diw4n. This opinion will be borne out by a 
reference to the files of the Gujardt Mitrd and other vernacular papers. But 
when do Government attend to complaints appearing in newspapers? If 
Diwén Sdle Hindi had been removed from the Diwdnship as recommended 
some time back by the Gujardt-Mitrd and his place supplied by an experienced, 
learned and proper man, say Mr. Manibhdi Jasbhdi, the Maiya massacre would 
never have taken place. But it is not too late yet. The Diwdn Sdle Hindi 
can still be removed from his post and a Regency established. The Nawdb 
is so very unfit for carrying on the government of the State that it is 
necessary to establish a Council of Regency. If even Mr. Narsinhpraséd were 
in the service of the State at this juncture, nothing like the massacre would 
have happened. But when will the Jundgad authorities allow such good and 
accomplished gentlemen to enter the service of the State, so that the gov- 
ernment may be placed on a better footing than at present? [The 
Samsher Bdhddur (107) of the 11th May considers it wonderful that under 
the benign rule of Her Majesty the Queen and the administration of Lord 
Ripon the Maiyds should not receive justice at the hands of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment and that the Jundgad State should escape scot-free. The Bombay 
(Jovernment appear to encourage such a dreadful massacre by their conniving 
at the wicked act. This will have a bad effect on Native Princes, who 
will sometimes be tempted to imitate Jundgad in the treatment of their 
disaffected subjects. The Naw4b and his Karbhéris ought to have been severely 
punished with a view to set an example to others. But how can they be 
punished when the Honourable Mr. Peile is favourably inclined towards them ? 
It is said that when Mr. Peile was Political Agent, he expressed him- 
self against the Maiyds and in favour of the Jundgad State. The Samsher 
ridicules the justice of the Bombay Government and hopes that the Govern- 
ment of India will take up the cause of the poor Maiydés. Government ought 


to have'taken thought of the helpless condition of the widows and children of . 


Si Ace A ts ete a tt 


1 Maiy justice to them. The Maiyds and their 
to ean Weald comes is the last and bring the injustice done 


3 notice of the Home Government. They should collect in a 
amphiet form the minute of dissent of the senior member of the Bombay 
‘Cot mr Pat the opinions of English and Native papers on the subject, 
distribute ge brn Members of Parliament and pray for justice. 
The Bomba 73) of the 18th May is of opinion that the Nawé4b, 
his princi hear sa 1 the police must be taken to task for the barbarous 
act. The punishment recommended by the Honourable Mr. Ravenscroft ought 
to be carried out. If this is not dine the oe ple in the Native States will 
have just grounds to question the truth of assurance of kind protection 
and paternal care vouchsafed to them by the Paramount Government. | 


Berar Affairs. 


The Varhad Samdchér (65) of the 13th May discusses os —- who 
ought to be appoin Director of Public Instruc- 
Ry ete sn agape tion in Berdr x the retitement of the present in- 
Public Instruction in Ber4r Cumbent Rdo Béhddur Ndrdyan Bhdi Dandekar in 
on the retirement of the September next. Of the two claimants to the place, 
) mag incumbent in Septem- Mr, Shrirém Bhikéji Jatér and Mr. Aitken, the 
sass Samdchér selects the former, and says that Mr. Jatdr is 
an able graduate of the Bombay University, and has been holding since 1876 the 
appointment of Educational Inspector—a position second in rank to the Director- 
ship. He hasalways been a trusted adviser of the successive Directors. Mr. 
Aitken’s claims are inferior to those of Mr. Jatér.: This post has been reserved 
for Natives, and a Native ought to get it. 


RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 


Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
24th May 1883. 
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eat Politics and the Public Administration. 
The Indian Spectator (1) of the 20th May, in referring to Mr. Stanhope’s 


motion in the House of Commons regarding the 


Points out the necessity of necessity of curtailing public expenditure in India, 


er Se A aay “xP” observes:—There is a consensus of opinion among 


those who have paid serious attention to Indian 

finance that administrative expenses are increasing annually. The present 
Government of India have not been slow to acknowledge the fact of overgrown 
expenditure in almost all the great spending departments. In the 11th para- 
ph of their despatch to the Secretary of State for India dated 1st September 
fast the fact is pointed out in very vigorousterms. Finance Ministers, one after 
another, are appalled at the increase in expenditure without in any way being 
able to check or reduce it to an appreciable extent. At the best, when economy 
has been for a time the order of the day, it has turned out to be of a cheese- 
aring, often of a suicidal, character. The truth is that no Finance Minister 
ie had hitherto the moral courage to launch a ‘comprehensive scheme of re- 
duction. Bureaucracy is so powerful that any serious proposal to curtail the 
expenses of a single great department of State is met by a hue and cry and all 
attempts at reduction have to be abandoned, Now, unless there is a strong 
Government and a strong Finance Minister, strong enough to resist the most 
vigorous outside agitation of interested people, it will be impossible to hope for 
any appreciable reduction,—a reduction that will enable the State to balance 
decreasing items of revenue in the future. The finances of an orderly Government 
like that of India can be said to be on a sound footing only when the principal 
sources of their receipts are elastic in the true sense of the word. The Govern- 
ment of India are apprehensive as to the opium revenue in the future, and in 
a less degree as to salt. Major Baring considers the salt duty to be a sort of 
reserve to fall back upon in times of famine or war. But it is illogical for such 
a far-sighted Finance Minister to increase the salt duty whenever he finds that 
he cannot make the two sides of his annual balance-sheet meet. Firstly, he 
asserts that the reduced salt duty is still very high relatively to the cost of pro- 


' duction, and secondly, it is levied on the poorest classes of the population. It 


is admitted that the cheaper the necessaries of life, the greater the contentment 
of the masses. Major Baring admits that even now salt is dear enough, and in 
the same breath proposes for want of any other ‘ elastic’”’ source of revenue 
to increase the duty on this vital necessary of life with the masses in times of 
emergency! How can he uphold so illogical a policy? And how can he talk 
of salt as an “elastic”? source of revenue? ‘Then, there is opium. It is ac- 
knowledged that the revenue derived therefrom is “ precarious.” We are told 
that it is a daily threatening item in Indian finance. If so, where is the so-called 
elasticity of our revenues? Expunge opium revenue alone from the receipt 
side of the Imperial balance-sheet, and what.a gaping deficit a Finance Minister 
will have to deal with! Loss by exchange we cannot remedy. Increase of 
salt duty will be simply a political blunder of the first magnitude. How will 
then the deficit in opium revenue be covered? .There are no * elastic” sources 
of revenue to speak of. Under the circumstances, is it not necessary to begin 
to overhaul the expenditure side of the State? Are our rulers to sit with folded 
hands and leave future financial complications to the chapter of accidents ? 
Will it not be wiser to begin to look well into the near future, take time by the 
forelock, and begin vigorously applying the shears of economy to the great 
spending departments? ll proposals for reducing expenditure must go ona 
certain defined basis. The Government of India or the committee that may 
be proposed by Parliament, if Mr. Stanhope can successfully carry out his 
motion, should first determine the amount to be saved. We think that at least 
43 millions sterling should be the figure, that is to say, half the loss that India 
may probably suffer from diminution in opium receipts during the next few 

ears. They should then set themselves to the task of showing to the public 

ow and where that sum could be made up. That the public expenditure is 


‘growing apace cannot be denied. Whereas revenue has increased only 9 per 


cent. in twelve years from 1871 to 1882, expenditure has increased 19 per cent. ! 
Is this a very satisfactory state of matters? Suppose that during these years 
our opium revenue had gone on decreasing by half or even a quarter million 


« 


sterling, what would have been the condition of Indian finance to-day ? 
The cost of the civil administration has increased 16 per cent., or 1} per cent. 


rannum! Surely there is enough room to bring back expenditure ‘to the 
res at which it stood in 1871. That alone will give a saving of 10 millions. Is 
there no way to bring the figures of expenditure to 50 millions instead of 60? 
We are entirely in accord with Mr. Cross’s view that the increased employment 
of - aes agency alone will save the national finances from a hopeless muddle 
in the future. 


The Poona Vaibhav (47) of the 20th May says :—Native journalism in 
India began its existence under the auspices of the 
Comments on the attitude British rule, and has flourished under circumstances 
of Government and their which are peculiarly connected with the British 
officers towards the public Doalad ti tan oh t Th bli . 
press, administration in the country. 6 public press 1s 
. believed to represent the opinion of the masses and 
is said to give a voice to the dumb millions of the country, and this represent- 
ative character receives corroboration from the circumstance that the public 
have begun to suppose that their grievances uttered through the public press 
reach the ears of the rulers and that the latter have established an agency for 
the purpose of receiving information of these grievances. This policy unmis- 
takably points to the intention of Government to encourage such representation 
of the wishes of the people, and to it is attributable the credit of the advanced 
stage of development on which the public press has entered. Latterly, however, 
the attitude of Government and their officers towards this organ of public 
opinion has been inconsistent with the original policy above indicated, and it 
can be accounted for in two ways. _ Twerty-five or thirty years back the people 
of this country were far wealthier than they now are, and they therefore 
did not feel the screw that was put on them by their rulers for the purpose of 
extorting money. But as that wealth disappeared and poverty began to stare 
them full in the face, they aga began to look upon every new reform, 
every new policy, and every new law as detrimental to the interests of the 
country ; and when the public press, true to its sacred duty, represented the real 
feeling prevalent among the masses, it was naturally unpalatable to Govern- 
ment and their officers. There is also another reason why the public press has 
begun to be looked upon with strange feelings. The Vernacular Press Act, 
which was introduced by the Conservatives, was abolished by the Liberal party 
on coming into power. Though the Ministry was changed, the minor executive 
officers remained in statu quo, and they have been anxiously watching for 
opportunities to bring the organs of the public press into 4 scrape and have 
been treating them with unsparing harshness when possible. The cases of the 
Mahrdita, the Kesari, the, Dnyan Prakash and the Bengali may be cited as in- 
stances in point. The editors of these papers are persons of acknowledged 
abilities and have received diplomas from Universities testifying to their 
scholarship and attainments. That such accomplished writers should fall 
victims at the altar of law proclaims disgrace either on the English education 
received by them or on the Universities that honoured them with their diplo- 
mas. Be this as it may, it is undeniable that Native journalism has been 
reduced to a critical position. There is no knowing what fall it may suffer 
hereafter. If however the Government that first fostered this organ of public 
representation are now swayed by a desire to bring about its extinction there 
is no help forit. But it is inadvisable to kill by the stroke of an axe atree that 
one has carefully reared, and it therefore behoves Government to see that their 
officers do not subject the press to unreasonable treatment. [The Samsher 
Bdhddur (107) of the 18th May reproaches the Bengal Government for not 
taking measures against the Hnglishman and other papers that raised a rebellion, 
reviled the Supreme Government, and showered abuses on Natives. When 
newspapers like the Englishman escape scot-free, the severe punishment in- 
flicted on the editor of the Bengali shows that race distinctions are allowed 
undue weight. Government ought to speedily put a stop to the rabid writings 
of the Bnglishman. . The Gujardti (92) of the 20th May says that the decision 
of the High Court in the Bengali Contempt of Court case has given a rude 
- ghock to the so-called liberty of the public press and to the avowed policy of 
encouraging intercourse between Huropeans and Natives. | 


The Lok. Mitra (75) of the 20th May observes :—Those who now decry the 
policy of the Indian Government and clamour for the 
Disapproves of the attack feoall of Lord Ripon practically assert that India is to 
madeb . Ashmead Bartlett ia q e6 d ‘th th | d 
on Lord Ripon’sIndianpolicy. © governed, not in accordance wi 6 wants an 
wishes of the millions of her inhabitants and with due 
rd to political necessities, but in accordance with the whims and caprices of 
certain selfish people and the intolerance and bigotry of a handful of sojourners, 
who have no permanent interests in the country and who cannot or will not see 
an inch beyond the present. Fortunately the reputation of a Government is 
not made or marred by the estimation of men of this kind, and the Govern- 
ment of India have advanced too far to listen to any but well-considered and 
sober representations based on justice and equity. The agitation which has 
been set on foot in Ihdia and in England by irrepressible and selfish persons 
has opened our eyes to the important fact that no Government can expect to 
do justice to the just claims ofthe natives of this country, and to confer on 
them any rights or privileges to which they are entitled, without encountering 
a fierce and desperate opposition from certain classes of Europeans whose 
interests are supposed to be incompatible with the rights of the people of the 
country, and that no Government can adequately discharge its duty to the 
country unless it is determined to put down such opposition with a firm hand. 
It was perhaps well, however, that the impetuous member for Eye was ill- 
advised enough to denounce the Indian Government, for it enabled Mr. 
Gladstone once more to eulogise the Viceroy and defend his policy—a course 
of action which cannot but be gratifying to the people of this country. A policy 
based on justice and reason and supported by the responsible advisers of the 
Queen, and a Government founded on the gratitude and affections of the 
country as is the Government of Lord Ripon, need not apprehend danger from 
the feeble attacks of ill-informed members of Parliament. 


The Poona Vaibhav (47) of the 20th May says that none of the various 
reforms inaugurated by Lord Ripon has a tendenc 
Advocates theintroduction to confer real and substantial good on the people. 
of a system of permanent ‘The measures taken with the view of encouraging 
settlement of assessment of . 4. : . 5 
land revenue in the Bombay digenous trades and industries are useless, because 
Presidency. the people have no means of successfully competing 
; with European traders. The scheme for the extension 
of local self-government does not hold forth any expectations of being fruitful 
of any good. The people seem to be wanting in the knack of turning the 
scheme to account. ‘The limited concessions that have been already granted 
in the shape of elective municipalities and the mess that the people have made 
in the matter of electing their representatives serve to give a fair idea of the 
way in which the boon will be misused. It may happen in particular cities 
that competent and proper representatives will be elected, but there is no 
chance of any good resulting from such a constitution to other towns and 
cities. The question of the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill needs no 
remarks inasmuch as any number of measures taken in that direction are 
not calculated to contribute towards the material wealth of this country. The 
last reform of the administration of Lord Ripon is the abolition of the Verna- 
cular Press Act, but no tangible good is likely to result from this reform. 
The question then is, what is it that is calculated to confer substantial good on 
the people? All these changes have been initiated by His Lordship of his own 
accord and without any suggestion from the public, but if the people do not 
- represent their real wants to their rulers how can the latter be blamed for not 
satisfying them? The only reform that is calculated to confer real good on 
the people is the agape be settlement of assessment on land in the Bombay 
Presidency. Such a settlement is not only not prejudicial to. the interests of 
Government but is positively beneficial to their cause and has a tendency to 
augment the produce of the soil by inspiring in the cultivator a feeling of 
confidence in his claim to extra profit for extra labour. 


The Jdme Jamshed (96) of the 23rd May is extremely sorry at the report 

, that Major Baring’s services have been transferred to 
Régrets the reported trans- Egypt. The Major has rendered important services to 
fer of Major Baring to Egypt. India. He has improved the financial condition of the 
country, which was reduced to an unsatisfactory state 


by the thoughtless administration of Sir John Strachey. The last two Indian 
financial statements have proved that if Major Baring continues to administer the 
Finance Department for some years more he will make the country prosperous. 
He has proved a great help to the Viceroy in His Lordship’s policy of 
advancing the material prosperity of the country. The report of his transfer 
is therefore received with deep regret throughout the empire. The connec- 
tion of England with India is of a permanent nature, while that with Egypt is 
very temporary, and therefore the interests of India should not be subordinated 
to those of Egypt. It behoves the political associations in India to memori- 
alise the Premier to permit Major Baring to continue to manage the Indian 
finances for some years more and complete the good work he has already 
begun. [The Bombay Samdchdr (83) of the 25th May expresses similar 
sentiments. | 


The Jéme Jamshed (96) of the 25th May observes that this year’s distri- 
“ys ; _..., bution of honours notified in the Birthday Gazette has 
ge this year anak roved disappointing. It was expected that the 
my Birthday Gazette. . Viseios would bestow the honour of the Star of India 
on a few of the numerous deserving Natives. It is 
true that the three gentlemen honoured with the titles of K.C.S.I. and C.S.I. 
are quite worthy of the favour; but if these honours are bestowed on 
Government officers only they will lose the high estimation in which they 
are held, and there will be no inducement to private individuals to exert 
themselves for the public good. When these honours were first instituted it was 
intended that they should be conferred on private persons only. The distri- 
bution of Companionships of the Indian Empire is equally disappointing. 
There is only one private person among the nine gentlemen that have been 
favoured with the title, and none of them except Mr. Callaghan has rendered 
any important services to the country. On what principle are the commanders 
of volunteer corps made C.I.E.? When the commanders of the Simla, 
Calcutta, Madras and the G. I. P. Railway volunteer corps have been favoured 
with the honour, why have the claims of Major W. M. Tennant, the late, and 
Mr. Justice Bayley, the present, commandant of the Bombay volunteer corps 
been overlooked? Why has Mr. Elliot, the tutor to His Highness the Gdek- 
wid, been made a C.I.E., when he has not been popular at Baroda? [The 
Bombay Samdchdr (83) of the 26th May expresses somewhat similar sentiments, 
but approves of the honours bestowed upon Messrs. Morris, Jones and Elliot. | 


The Indu Prakash (9) of the 21st May says:—The attention of the public 
has at present been principally engaged in the con- 
Suggests the manner in sideration of two subjects: (a) the Native Magistrates’ 
sch age ae —. S oremnation Bill and (6) wer Education Commission. 
> 7.:.9a:,, As regards the first, the public have been informed b 
= "Sar tea’ the thdanstion a siding from Simla that the opinions of the Bengal 
Commission, should be dis- (Government and the Assam Administration have been | 
posed of. received by the Government of India, and that the 
majority of the principal officers in those provinces 
are against the Bill. This is a bad augury for the future of the Bill, and it is 
not well that this news has been given out. There are already many English 
officers who are opposed to this Bill, and of these some have abstained from. 
expressing their antagonistic views, considering it useless to do so in the face 
of the advocacy of the Viceruy. Swuch.officers therefore will now be encouraged 
to declare their views by the intelligence above noticed and others will follow in 
the same wake. Under these circumstances it would have been better if the 
opinions referred to had been kept secret until others were received and until 
the Government were in a position to say how many were in: favour of and 
how many against the Bill. If this subject has to be discussed in Parliament it 
isnot known what the object in eliciting such adverse opinions is. The argu- 
ments generally advanced by the opponents of the Bill are so flimsy and 
worthless that they do not deserve the consideration of a generous and discreet 
Viceroy like Lord. Ripon. Telegraphic intelligence has also been received 
. from Simla that the work of the Education Commission is gradually advancing, 
that the points for final decision are being settled one by one, aad that there 
| d & division between Dr. Hunter on one side and the rest of the members 
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on the other. Phis piece of ner ot very intelligible. “Was it not the case 
my work of the Comenisetonttes over with hofeaee tion of the compila- 
tion of their report and that therefore the Native members were allowed to 
disperse? If this be true, it is not known what can have caused the rumoured 
divergence between the president and the members. The drift of the above 
intelligence points to the conclusion that the points of dispute were left to be 
settled at Simla, and if this be so the question arises whether the presence of 
the Native members was not necessary for the purpose. The Indu is of opinion 
that the views of Native members on the subject would be a hundred times 
weightier than those of European members. If any conclusions are formed 
without the assistance of the Native members they will be very defective 
and the Native public will have to rue the consequences of the mistakes of 
the European members. It is deplorable that matters should at last have 
come to such a pass notwithstanding the repeated remonstrances of public 
- journals against the inadvisability of excluding competent Natives from a voice 
in the final settlement of the important questions at issue and in the face of 
the assurance received by the public in that behalf from the utterances of 
Dr. Hunter. As the question is of vital importance» to the people of the 
whole of India, and as a single false step will inflict an irreparable loss on 
the whole of the country, and as it is consequently desirable that everything 
should be managed properly with the view of placing matters on a firm basis, 
it is imperatively necessary that the Viceroy should guard against the settle- 
ment of this important question being brought about in hot haste and without 
consultation with Native experts. 


The Mahdrdshtrd Hulechchhu (37) of the 20th May says that the views 
expressed by Lord Lytton against the local self- 
Comments on the remarks government scheme and the Native Magistrates’ 


of Lord Lytton against the Jurisdiction Bill fairly entitle His Lordship to the 
local self-government scheme 


and the Native Magistrates’ bighest place among men of the type of Mr. Branson 
Jurisdiction Bill. of Calcutta. The effort that His Lordship has made 

to represent Natives as given to lying and dishonest 
practices is certainly very ridiculous. His Lordship has also expressed his 
opinion that the bestowal of privileges involved in the scheme of local self- 
government on Natives is calculated to shake the foundations of the British 
rule in India. Lord Lytton would have made his remarks more weighty by 
citing instances in which during his Viceroyalty he found the Natives 
guilty of lying and dishonesty and incapable of wielding important powers. The 
oppression exercised by his administration is notorious, and if such a rule as his 
had been carried on in England or Ireland he would have found cause to 
repent it. The Natives however being loyal and patient put up with the 
tyrannical acts of His Lordship’s time. ‘The remarks of His Lordship however 
do not seem to be prompted by evil nature, but appear to be the outcome of a 
desire to revile the administrative reforms introduced by an antagonistic party 
and to nip them in the bud. But they cannot prejudice the noble policy of 
Lord Ripon. Ifthe present Viceroy has been striving to do good to the people 
from disinterested motives and with a sincerity of purpose, there is nothing 
strange in his succeeding in his object. Lord Lytton has however brought a 
stain on his good name and political wisdom by giving vent to such queer 
thoughts at this juncture. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 20th May says :—We doubt if there is any 
truth in the rumour that the Viceroy has called for 
Bays that Lord Ripon the papers in the case of the editor of the Bengali. 
should not interfere in the J+ is certainly his prerogative to commute a sentence 
matter of the Bengals Con- : : ; npr ‘ eis . 
tempt of Courtcase. of the High Court if in his opinion the case is one 
deserving of the exercise of that prerogative. But 
in this case, very“ much in the spirit of generous self-denial that has moved 
Mr. Banerji, we too trust that Lord Ripon will not interfere and excite 
remarks for his action which, however conscientious, may still be misconstrued. 
If the High Court of Calcutta deserves a snub,—and who can doubt but that it 
‘equires a good round one,—let it come from the proper quarter. The Lords 
of tlie Privy Council, away from the scene of excitement and breathing the 
serene atmosphere of Westminster, are the proper parties to notice the, irregu- 
larity, if it is so, of the Calcutta High Court. es. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of ¢ 20th May says:--The Bombay Govern- 


ment hayg at las} abolished the new District Court 
Prays ae lary: wea a for the Upper Sind Frontier ; but the eye-sore of the 
Upper Sind Fronticr, ‘ istrict, thp new Subordinate Court presided over b 


: @ revenue officer, still remains. Our Government is 

enerally “ slowly wise” if not “ meanly just.” Why, in the name of wonder, 
this plague-spot of the judicial system in Sind should not be at once removed, 
we fail to see. Though presided over by an untrained and inexperienced reve- 
nue officer, having multifarious duties, the court is as much governed by the 
civil law, both substantive and adjective, as any other subordinate court in the 
rest of Sind or in the Presidency proper. We could understand the appoint- 
ment of a revenue officer if a new Act like the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act were passed for the Upper Sind Frontier, or if the district were placed 
under the Political Department like Sibi. But if it was intended to provide for 
this district a simpler system of law with ampler relief, the best way how . 
not to do it was to hand it over to the tender mercies of a revenue officer with 
directions to administer the whole complex machinery of the civil law. This 
revenue officer is not empowered to deviate in the smallest degree from the pro- 
visions of the Civil Procedure Code or the Evidence Act, and yet from his 
ignorance he is liable to deviate from them again and again in the most material 
particulars. The Appellate Court—now the District Court of Shikérpur— 
is however sure to turn the wrong side out of all his decrees or to rectify his 
irregularities and revenue crotchets. But is it worth the while of any Govern- 
ment to set up one court todo nothing but blunders, and another to correct 
them? Is it fair to the suitors to oblige them to appeal against nearly every 
decree? So long as the appeal lay from one revenue officer to another—that is 
to say, generally from a king stork toa king log—there were no appeals to speak 
of. But now that a competent appellate court is substituted for an ignorant, 
humdrum, never-do-well tribunal, the number of appeals is sure to be very 
large unless magisterial terrors are resorted to for their prevention. We are told 
that it was not an uncommon thing for a refractory plaintiff or defendant to be 
handed over to the police by the late incumbent of the Subordinate Court (now 
on leave) for moral suasion. The result was always a compromise ora with- 
drawal. ‘This likelihood of the interposition and abuse of magisterial autho- 
rity in the discharge of purely civil functions is in itself alone a sufficient 
reason for reverting to the old system. There is no press—no public opinion 
—no public association in Upper Sind Frontier. It is an out-of-the-way corner 
of Sind and its two District Officers lord it over others virtually like autocrats. 
Jacobabad is still a military cantonment, and it was only lately that a gentleman 
of the Sind Commission was appointed its Deputy Commissioner. The former 
Superintendents were also Commanding Officers of the regiments stationed 
at Jacobabad, and being mostly ignorant both of criminal and civil law, were 
like wax in the hands of their Munshis, who played plenty of fantastic tricks 
with those obnoxious to them. The memory of the terrorism of this military 
rule has not yet faded away, and the people are yet too craven-hearted not to 
feel that their Deputy Commissioner and his Assistant may at any time exercise 
) the same unlimited sway over their person and their property. The establish- 
ment of a purely civil court, not presided over by a revenue or a military 
officer, was a progressive measure wisely adopted for the introduction of order 
and justice and a pledge to the people of their gradual emancipation from the 
thraldom of arbitrary military rule. The court gave immense satisfaction, 
and under its @gis mutual confidence and mutual dealings increased to a very 
great extent. But all further advance in this direction has been retarded by 
the absurd and mischievous anomaly we have been commenting upon. We 
pray that the Bombay Government. may soon take this matter into their 
serious consideration and be no longer guided by the “ pure heroical defect of 
thought ” exibited by their advisers. 


The A’ryd Dnydn Vardhak (81) for the month of Vaishdk, Samvat year 

| 1939 (May 1883),-in a leader headed “‘ The Destruc- 
Condemns the Forest Act. tion of India,” says:—‘ The former rulers were like 
ie butchers hacking here and there, but the English 
with their scientific scalpel cut to the very heart,” observes Mr. Dadabhai 
Nayroji, and itis distressing that this should a said of the good sons of Britain. 


The policy of using external reforms for eatin internal defects, and of throwing 
dust into the eyes of the Mabe fy he ad tion of Tales having the sanc- 
tion of technical law, is certainly ipexcusable. While on the one hand the 
rulers try to defend India fram foreign aggressors and thus betray a pleasing 
anxiety for her interests, on the other they show an African’s cruelty in cutting 
her entrails for the purpose of exacting money. The Vardhak observes that 
the Forest Act has become an engine of great oppression. TheBhils, Kol is and 
other poor people are punished for collecting a few faggots to cook their 
wretched food, and the stories of the inconveniences they suffer are heart- 
rending. The Vardhak points out the advantages of keeping the people 
contented and happy, and the disadvantages of doing the contrary, and remarks 
that if Britain wishes to keep up her good name in connection with India she 
should order the repeal of the Forest, the Salt, the License Tax and other 
annoying Acts and rule India in her interests. 


The Jéme Jamshed (96) of the 26th May is extremely glad that Surgeon 
Makes some remarks in Dhanjishth Navroji Pérakh has been appointed Acting 
connection with the appoint- Professor of Midwifery in the Grant Medical College © 
ment of Surgeon Pérakh as and Medical Officer in charge of the obstetric institu- 
Acting | fae *. Mid- tion. Some European doctors and private individuals 
leg ee ee complain against this appointment, but their complaint 
| is unfounded. Dr. Pdérakh is learned and able, and 
has gained a gold medal from the London University for proficiency in midwifery. 
By his above-mentioned appointment the claims of no Kuropean doctor have been 
overlooked. For a long time justice was not done to the claims of Native doctors 
in the covenanted service of Government, and only of late their claims have 
begun to be acknowledged. It isasserted that Huropean ladies are averse to 
consulting Native doctors in their ailments, and hence the appointment of Dr. 
Parakh will cause some inconvenience to Huropeans. But there is no good 
reason why they should entertain a dislike for Native doctors, and if they do so 
it is their own fault. it is also stated that Natives never consult male doctors 
in cases of midwifery, but the assertion is quite wrong. If it was so there would 
be no need of an obstetric institution at the Jamsetji Jijibhdi Hospital, not a 
single bed of which is ever vacant, and many applicants for entrance are refused 
admission for want of accommodation. ‘The complaint appears to have arisen 
from race feelings and from the lucrative practice obtained by the Professor 
of Midwifery among the citizens of Bombay. 


The Sharabh (57) of the 23rd May says :—We hear it whispered that a 
petition has been made to the authorities concerned 

Disapproves of the petition praying that our Assistant Surgeon, Mr. Pereira, may 
yh a a = be removed from this station. We do not guarantee 
coat ll tae, Bath Assiste the truth of this statement as we do not know the 
ant Surgeon at Alibdg. exact drift of the petition; nor are we in possession of 
the requisite information as to what particular class of 

the Alibég townspeople has come forward-to make this bold and inconsiderate 
representation. The grounds on which such a change is desirable may be best 
known to the petitioners themselves. As far as we can judge the petitioners 
represent a few discontented persons out of the whole population of Alibdég 
who may have some grudges of their own, whether real or imaginary, against 
Mr. Pereira, In justice to Mr. Pereira and to the townspeople of Alibdg 
we cannot refrain from expressing it as our opinion that the petitioners have by 
this act of theirs shown an utter want of appreciation of the merits of Mr. Pereira 
and of the good that has resulted to the town from his skilful and careful treat- 
ment of diseases. Mr. Pereira has been amongst us for the last fourteen 
years, and we have always been pleased with his abilities as a skilful physician. 
We assure Mr. Pereira that the townspeople of Alib4g do hold him in high 
esteem, and that the apinion, if any, expressed by a few discontented inhabitants. 
is not the public opinion of the citizens of Alibdg. 


The Broach Samachar (84) of the 24th May says that one Dahya, a carpenter 

' % residing in Broach, presented to the Collector an 

# ee — = ~ appeal in English against certain assessments under the 
bas ABs are heard at Broach, License Tax Act. The document was returned to the 
carpenter with the remark that he should prefer an 


his appears to be é first instance : of a petition drawn up 
)and addressed ts Ai Europegn officer being returned 
phould be drawn up in the Gujarati language. Tt cannot 
allows of appealg bang prefeyred either in English or 


in the Bnglist 

with the remark that 
be believed. that the lg 
Gujarati exclusively, 


The Akhbdre Soddgar (79) of the 28rd May describes the manner in which 
| adulteration of inferior with superior cotton is at 
Suggests the desirahjjity present carried on in the mofussil, and says that it 
of measures being taken to be become very common. The Cotton Trades 
prevent adulteration of  got- A rs h ‘1 off I d 
ton, which is becoming yery 8S0ciation cannot check the evil effectually, an 
common. -" several of its members are known to sell bales of 
adulterated cotton. It has become very common to 
mix inferior Kardchi or Bh4vnagar cotton with the superior article, and hence 
several dealers desire the revival of the Cotton Frauds Act. The Cotton 
Trades Association should take due steps to put down the fraud, and if they 
fail to secure the desired object Government should be requested to revive 


the Act. 


The Panchaénan (45) of the 20th May says that great inconvenience will be 
; caused to the public by the proposed establishment 
Objects to the establish- Of 4 ferry on the creek of Kolamb to the north of 
ment of a ferry on the creek M4] It ie Ii , 
sh Saletan Milieu van. It is likely that many people, to avoid the 
payment of toll, will try to cross the creek at ebb tide 
without minding the possibility of danger from the coming over of a flood. 
The revenue records contain no evidence of the existence of a ferry toll on this 
creek, and it behoves the district authorities to consider twice before determin- 
ing upon the course they should adopt. 


The Bodh Sudhdékar (18) of the 16th May says that great inconvenience 
and trouble are caused to the agricultural population 
? ee pe and the public generally by the impressment of carts 
nl . for the use of the visitors to Mahdbaleshvar and for 
work on the irrigation works at Kas. It cannot be 
said that such of the cartmen as are cultivators accept work willingly when it 
is necessary that they should make the best of their time in cleaning and 
ploughing their soil and removing standing crops from fields. Those that 
drive the trade of cartmen may however have no cause for complaint. So much 
for the cartmen themselves. As for the general public of Sdtdéra it must be 
said that they suffer by such an impressment of carts, inasmuch as the prices 
in the bazar are generally unsteady and depend on the quantity of commodities 
that are imported from outside. The impressment of carts serves to check 
the importation of foreign merchandize and thus to run up the prices very 
high. In these circumstances it is the duty of Government to prohibit 
impressment of carts. 


A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchér (83) of the 26th May complains 
that the result of the examinations held in the month 
Complains that greatdelay of May every year of the candidates for the offices of 


is made in declaring the : ° . ° . 
pe Rye cima sr, Milage second and third class Magistrates is published in 


candidates for theoffices of August. This long delay keeps up without good 
second and third class Magis- cause the anxiety of the candidates to know the result, 
trates. since there are only about two hundred candidates 

whose papers have to be examined. Government 
ought to direct the examiners to declare the result within one month after the 
examination. 


A correspondent of the Ahmedabad Samdchdr (78) of the 23rd May com- 
| plains of the great prevalence of gambling in Gogha. 
Gamblers come by rail from Bhdvnagar, Sihor and 
shasanaiess other places to this city for carrying on their nefarious 
work. It is to be regretted that no measures are taken for the suppression of 
the crime. Persons of tender age, who do not know what gambling is, have 
now taken to it. It is to be hoped, therefore, that Government will adopt 
measures for the suppression of such criminal practices. 


Prevalence of gambling at 
Gogha. : 


Yiu 


Native Magistrates’ 


_ and holidays. 


w,(45) of the 20th May ie pores, that the offence of 


the 20th May 18.80 shootin 
ofthe & servant with which Mr. Hewett of the , a 
fed in the 


Ra 


Revenue Survey stood charged has been compounded. 


caso in’ which ‘Mr. Hewett Mr. Hewett was fined fifty rupees last year. for a 
was charged with gausing similar offence, but the punishment does not seem to 
ererons hart to his ser- have produced any effect on its recipient. The offence 


| of. causing grievous hurt would under ordinary cir- 
cumstances not have been allowed to be compounded, but it seems that matters 
have been brought to such a smooth termination through the influence of 
the culprit’s father, who is the head of the Bombay volunteer corps. If the 
general object of the punishments prescribed by law is to deter offenders from 
ar crimes, it does not appear to have been satisfied by the compromise 
effected in this case. [The Lok Mitrd (75) of the 20th May enquires if it is true 
that a compromise has been effected in this case, and points out the contrast 
between the treatment which was accorded to Mr. Hewett and that given to a 
Hindu Mahérdja in the Viramgdém shooting case under similar circumstances. | 


The Gujardt Mitra (73) of the 20th May cites two instances of affrays 
between Europeans and Natives, and says that 
Quotes two instances of they serve as an additional reason why Mr. Ilbert’s 


affrays between Nuropeans il| should be passed into law at an early date. One 


and Natives and says that 


they support the IIbert Bill. Mr. Joseph, a permanent fe inspector at Jaora on 


the Holkar and Scindia Railway, was find Rs. 200 


and sentenced to simple imprisonment for two months for causing the death of a 


Native shoemaker by beating, on the ground that the death was the conse- 
quence of a diseased spleen. In the same manner Mr. Hewett of the Ratndgiri 


Revenue Survey was allowed to compound an offence of causing grievous hurt 


to a Native by firing at him. These instances clearly show the manner in which 
Natives are treated by Kuropeans and afford a fresh argument in support of the 

Jurisdiction Bill. | The Kazser-i-Hind (97) of the same date 
expresses similar sentiments and says that the plea of adiseased spleen brought 
forward in the first case does not hold good inasmuch as the deceased was able 
enough to work before his death. | 


The Panchdnan (45) of the 20th May represents the hardship caused to 

village Mahars by being required to carry letters and 

Suggests that village ofi- money bags to great distances for the trifling consi- 

cers should be a ha deration of a small quantity of corn given to them when 

mae eevee aeanpe. 7 the village crops are harvested, and says that the 

hardship may be prevented by réquiring revenue 

and police patels and tal4tis and kulkarnis to carry on their correspondence 

on Government business by means of service stamps. It is to be hoped that 
Government will consider the subject seriously. 


A correspondent of the Mahdrdshtrd Mitrd (38) of the 17th May complains 
that the postal authorities do not seem to have 

Comments on the want of established post offices in villages with due regard 
discretion yg by Brag to the requirements of the people. In Tdéluka Khané- 
— phen a io ak, ti Zilla Satara, there are three post offices at 
Sétéra District. | Kardve, Shendli and Wadgaon respectively within a 
distance of six miles, while there is no post office 

at Dewar Ashta. The two villages of Shendli and Wadgaon are insignificant, 
while the village of Dewar Ashta is respectable, containing a population of 
nearly 2,500 souls, and is frequently visited on account of its proximity to the 


shrine of Ségareshvar. 


A correspondent of the Vichdrshil (69) of the 14th May complains that 

Complains that inconveni- inconvenience is likely to be felt on account of a notice 

ence will resnlt from a notice pasted at the Mélvan post office to the effect that 

in the Malvan post office postage stamps will not be sold on Sundays and 

corer ald te Bunda olidays, and requests the postal authorities to remove 
—. “|. the cause of complaint. 


x sabli “The Rédst Goftdr (106) of the 20th May says that. the secret of the public 
Ae BONIOLIL IOS BS Pema ion in Bombay to Madras time is t @ to 
at to find oy ment e sense of insult that the High Court and the Cham- 


oan cotiie to Madras time, ver of Commerce have been smarting under for not 
Lavant a pe | having been consulted by Government before the 
introduction of Madras time. It is a very rare phenomenon that High Court 


J attend the meetings of our University Senate and rarer still that their 
officers like the Prothonotary taxe part in the affairs thereof. The majority by 
which the proposal to keep Madras time in the Rajéb4i Tower clock was dis- 
carded ata meeting of the University Senate was mainly made up of the officers 
of the High Court and pleaders, &. The members of the trading communities 
in the city also argue that they ought to have been consulted by Government 

revious to the introduction of Madras time. But this contention of theirs is 
alse inasmuch as the orders of Government on the subject were not intended 
to affect mercantile firms, nor had Government any authority to dictate to them 
any particular time, and hence it was unnecessary to consult them in this matter. 
The original order was meant to be observed by all Government offices and 
only a suggestion was thrown out that mercantile offices might find it convenient 
to follow the example of Government. Sir James Fergusson has of late rendered 
himself unpopular among Europeans by the courage with which he has upheld 
certain independent views, and especially by the favour he has shown to Natives. 
From the time he declined the colonelcy of the volunteer corps to his recent 
resignation of the patronage of the Yacht Club, Sir James Fergusson has been 
seen to hold his own views without the fear of criticism from his own country- 
men. Nay, he and his late honoured wife expressed their disapproval of the 
exclusion of Natives from European clubs, and when opportunity offered he did 
not fail to make an express “Lp for the admission of Natives into the 
swimming bath that was lately established. Sir James has also given another 
and even stronger proof of his fondness for Natives, and which has served to 
excite Europeans the more, by putting a stop to the injustice of a large portion 
of the Esplanade being used by half a dozen Europeans for polo-matches, and 
by securing to the numerous school-boys in the city the unreserved enjoyment 
of their sports. The above serves as a sufficient clue to the opposition of the 
European community to Madras time. Under these circumstances it is a matter 
of regret that simple-minded Natives should be led away to join the opposition. 
The Natives will be showing not only a want of gratitude but a want of ap- 

reciation of the advocacy of their cause undertaken by Sir James Fergusson 
o opposing the observance of Madras time, and it therefore behoves them to 
gracefully retract from their false position. 4 


Local Self-government. 


In an article headed ‘“ Local Self-government in Bombay,” the Dnydn 
_  Prakdsh (8) of the 24th May says:—The first 
, Suggests the early publica- snniversary of the now memorable Local Self-govern- 
tion of the new Local Self- “ene ~ . 
overnment Bills for the ment Resolution of the Marquis of Ripon was cele- 
mbay Presidency and brated on Friday last in Bombay, Surat and Ahmed- 
advises Government to refer gbad in this Presidency, and at Madras and several 
_— to the leading musici- other places in the Southern Presidency. If the first 
palities in the Presidency for es) ; 
their opinion. anniversary of that resolution has not been celebrated 
in every district of the country, the reason is not far 
to. seek. Though a full year has elapsed since the publication of that 
memorable resolution, no steps have as yet been taken by any local Govern- 
ment or Administration for giving due and loyal effect to,the provisions of the 
scheme as propounded in that resolution, the Central Provinces alone being 
excepted. So far as the other provinces are concerned, the new Local Self- 
overnment Bills have been at least introduced into the Legislature and are 
bees discussed, while as regards Bombay we do not know where we are. 
The Government of Sir James Fergusson in the first place took four months to 
issue its resolution ou the subject, and since then eight months have elapsed 
without the public. knowing anything about what Sir James Fergusson and 
his colleagues are doing. The autumn session of the local Legislative Council 
is coming on, and the new Local Self-government Bills have not yet been 


we writ eee 


published... The unnecessary delay that has taken place has given rise to 
many conjectires as ya cause. It is suspected that the unseemly split 
between Bombay and Simla has not yet been got over, and that the Govern- 
ment of Sir James Fergusson has appealed to the Secretary of State against the 
final orders of the Government of India. We hope there is no truth in these 
rumours. Itvis well’ known that the Secretary of State for India and the Gov- 
ernment of the aa of Ripon are agreed on the subject of the extension and 
development of local self-government in this country. And we do not think 
that the Government of Sir James Fergusson can be foolish enough to think 
that. there is any chance of their view of the subject being sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State for India in Council. The Secretary of State, during the 
course of his speech in the House of Lords in the discussion raised by Lord 
Lytton, spoke in no uncertain sound when he said that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared to cordially support the action of the Government of 
the Marquis of Ripon us regards the development and extension of the local self- 
government scheme and the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. Under 
these circumstances it is difficult to understand the reason of the vexatious 
delay that has taken place. It would be better therefore if the Bombay 
Government were to vouchsafe some reliable information on the subject so as 
to reassure the public. We may also here state that it is quite possible that 
the new Municipal and Local Funds Bills have been already settled and approv- 
ed of by the Government of India and that the Bombay Government are simply 
waiting for the opening of the autumn session of the Legislative Council. If our 
surmise be correct, we think the Bombay Government will do well to publish 
them at once, so that the public may have ample time to consider the various 
provisions of the new Bills and to urge their objections. It frequently happens 
that Bills are published so late, and are proceeded with in Council with such 
haste, that the public have not ample time at their disposal to discuss them and urge 
their objections in an effective manner. The question of local self-government 
is an important one, and unless the public be allowed ample time to discuss the 
Bills in connection with that scheme it is quite possible that some grave defects 
may be allowed to remain in those Bills. Government will also do well to 
refer these Bills to the leading municipalities in this Presidency for their opinion, 
more especially as all the leading municipalities in the Presidency have 
been constituted, though partially, on the principle of elective franchise, and 
accordingly the opinions of these representative bodies cannot fail to be valu- 
able and useful in the final settlement of the question. The suggestion which 
we have made above is in full accord with the intentions and wishes of the 
Government of India as laid down in the September circular issued by the 
Legislative Department last year. We hope, therefore, that the Government of 
Sir James Fergusson will see its way to order an early publication of the new 
Local Self-government Bills and to refer the same to the leading municipalities 
in the Presidency for their opinion. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 21st May says:—What is the Government of 
Bombay doing? Is the local-self-government scheme 
_ Complains of delay in the to be a farce as respects this Presidency or is any- 
introduction of the scheme thing going to be done to give effect to it? When 
of local self-government into Mr. Peil ‘ated tothe ( er ; 
the Bombay Presidency. r. Peile was appointed tothe Council it was said 
that he would infuse some vigour into the Council and 
try his best to carry out the intentions of the Viceroy. The public expected 
much from the honourable gentleman and still expect it from him. Sir James 
Fergusson too will not, we hope, disappoint the public in this important 
uestion. His Excellency may not approve of the scheme, but now that the 
sa of India and the Secretary of State have finally decided the 
uestion nothing remains for the local Governments to do but to loyally act. 
Sir James is a hard-working, conscientious, and, above all, a sober-minded 
Governor ; and these are just the qualities that are essential in an adminis- 
trator on the present occasion. We hope His Excellency will rise equal to the 
‘situation and show some earnestness at a time. when everywhere the public of 
India are celebrating the anniversary of the day of the Government of India’s 
memorable resolution on local self-government. 


7 
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‘Bombay Chronicle t (72) of the 20th May observes that Friday last, the 
observance ot | 8th idem, was kept as a festival in many of the 


important centres of population in India. The le. 
dressed in their holiday attires assembled Eire 
bodies in public places to say their prayers according 
to their particular fashions, expressed their satisfac- 
tion with and gratitude for the boon received in the 
shape of Lord Ripon’s scheme of local self-government, 

and implored the favour and blessing of Providence for Her Majesty the Queen, 
her indian Viceroy and the British Empire. The'rejoicings of the people are 
rted to have n genuine and wide-spread, serving to mark unmistak- 
ably their sense of loyalty. The voluntary outpourings of their inner feel- 
ings of gratification and their earnest prayers in the ancient ways of the 
couotry for the prosperity of their foreign rulers strongly betoken their attach- 
ment to those rulers and their love of the British rule. It is the generous policy 
of Lord Ripon, and his measure of local self-government especially, that has 
~ called forth such impressive display of loyal feelings. [The Lok Mitrd (75) of the 
20th May is sorry that Bombay did not observe the day asa public holiday. 
The Yajddén Parast (118) of the same date and the Jdéme Jamshed (96) of the 


°. 


21st May express similar sentiments, } 


The Jagadddarsh (29) of the 20th May says that the partial concessions 
that have been recently granted in the shape of elec- 

Says that a partial conces- tive city municipalities are not calculated to fulfil the 
— of tne getetanne. oF se object of 0% yo of local phi ago intended 
ark | - to be introduced by Lord Ripon. The writer cites 
resahed rape ee the proveedings ofa recent meeting of the Nasik 
Municipality, in which a reasonable suggestion of an 

elected member was thrown away by a majority of members consisting of Gov- 
ernment ez-officio and nominated members. As at present constituted, the city 
municipalities can scarcely be called satisfactory. Nay, the addition of a vice- 
president to the official staff under the new rules has served to make the 
- goustitution worse than what it was before. If anything can be of value it is 
tke introduction of the policy in its entirety on the lines laid down by Lord 


Ripon. 
Education. 


The Jdme Jamshed (96) of the 26th May once more complains that the 
sik, tiny Vasteiie tiled several private high schools. in Bombay do not receive 
Bec y for Native children gTants-in-aid from the Educational Department on the 
ought to get grants-in-aid ground that they are not properly conducted. In 
from the Educational Depart- these institutions the students are charged smaller fees 
ment, than are exacted in the Government high school, and 
the fees are graduated according to the ability of the parents of the students, 
who number about seven thousand. The evidence recorded before the late 
Education Commission shows that Natives are quite able to conduct high 
schools satisfactorily and Government have supported this view by appointing 
a Native as Principal of the Elphinstone High School. When missionary 
institutions and special schools for prupen and Eurasian children get 
rants-in-aid there 1s no good reason why the private high schools for Native 
children should be excluded from a similar concession. In conclusion, the Jéme 
hopes that the injustice done to the last-mentioned institutions will be 
prevented for the future, | 


The Sharabh (57) of the 23rd May says that the present system of collecting 
See fees in vernacular schools is calculated to cause con- 
Says that the aystom of siderable cree ’ the poowe sags vor fees 
CONT Te ogee at are required to be paid at stated periods, and if the 
schools is objectionable. are nok paid the aoarde of sciulave are taken off the | 
roll and a sort of fine is levied for re-admission. It cannot be the intention of 
*. Govérnment to make profit by means of these fines. : 


ae 
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A correspondent of the Hitechchhu of Kalddgi (27) dated 20th May com- 
pe us ere of the cy cms conned to school-masters 

LB sper in the igi District by their not receiving their 

oie i ey ts ame pay for three months after it becomes due, and thom 
months after it becomes due. the attention of the authorities concerned to the matter. 


Railways. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 21st May dwells on the inconvenience caused to 
, passengers by railway and steam-ferries by being over- 
Suggests the employment crowded, and is surprised that Government do not 
pated mm J Bil rete attend to the complaints occasionally preferred against 
sengers by railways and the managers of these means of communication. The 
steamers. account that the lowest class passengers give of the 
difficulty of securing tickets is really very distressing. 
The stronger and more powerful of them succeed in getting admission and in 
eee comfortable berths, while the weaker are obliged to stand for want of 
seats. The misery is aggravated by the unscrupulousness of the officers that are 
in charge of these conveyances, who without regard to the comfort of the pas- 
sengers and without caring to ascertain whether there is room enough for 
additional passengers press into the conveyance more men on every station at 
which the train or the steamer touches. Ample testimony will be borne to 
this state of things by the thousands of passengers that utilize these convey- 
ances. It may however be argued that it is the duty of the aggrieved parties to 
lay their complaints before the proper authorities, and that they have to blame 
themselves if they do not get their grievances redressed. But this argument 
will lose its weight when it is considered that the generality of passengers 
travel on business, and it is therefore natural that they should be unwilling to 
engage in a fracas with the authorities concerned and thus to sacrifice their time 
and money. Moreover the officers on railways and steamers are clothed 
with singular authority, and they are in a position at least for the time 
being to carry everything in their own way without regard to the justice of 
the complainants’ cause, and there can be found few persons ready to suffer 
present vexation on the distant possibility of securing justice in the long run. 
he general policy of Government is averse to taking notice of wrongs done 
unless they form the subject of complaints from others, and this policy is at the 
root of many of the evils that are patiently borne by the poor. Cases in which 
railway companies have been fined for carrying excess passengers have never 
occurred. But instances frequently occur in which owners of steamers are fined 
for a similar offence. Even in the latter case the offenders are brought to book 
after the passengers have actually suffered from over-crowding. In view to the 
prevention of this unsatisfactory state of things it is necessary that Government 
should engage a staff of officers for the purpose of keeping a watch on the 
proceedings of the officers on railways and steamers and taking immediate 
steps to set matters right. The expenditure entailed by this measure will be 
insignificant, and the public carriers concerned should be made to make it good 
on the analogy of the expenditure of the punitive police employed in villages 
where riots are frequent. 


In an article headed ‘The Hyderabad and Chanda State Railway,” the 
Native Opinion (10) of the 20th May says :—Amongst 

Advises Government to other things the opposition. urge these three main 
Te. , a Ps — arguments against the undertaking, viz. (1) the 
pe were ar Fas sanctioning *) elause in the late Nizdm’s will to the effect that no 
important scheme affecting the prosperity of the State 

shall be undertaken during the minority of his successor, (2, the inability of 
the State under the present circumstances to pay interest on the expenditure to be 
inéurred, and (8) the certainty of the proposed line not being able to pay its 
way. These grounds are quite enough to deter our Government from forcing 
the proposed line upon the Hyderdbddis, at least in their present temperament. 
We hope the Supreme Government will, in dealing with this question, give due 
consideration to the representations of the general public of Hyderabad. It is 
* not the noisy clamour of interested individuals but the united voice of all the 
nobles, jaéghirddrs and the common public that cries out against the proposal. 


th sition is well based and sound, no sane Government should ever 
deavour to repress it by giving their ear to the representations’of those who 
cannot be said to have any greater interest at stake than the Hyderabddis. It 
is the political side of the question which is, we believe, exercising so much the 
minds of the people of that State. The fact of the dismemberment of the State 
on account of the expenses of the contingent is before them, and no wonder 
that they with their present knowledge should chafe at the prospect of another 
slice of their country being cut off and added to the Britishempire. For aught 
we know to the contrary, their fears may be quite unreasonable and even 
undless; but where past bitter experience is vivid in one’s memory, no 
wonder that he should suspect insincerity at the bottom of such proposals. We 
hope Government will duly consider the matter before they take any decisive 
step in so momentous a question at such a critical time. [The Gujarati (92) 
of the 20th May says that the people of Hyderabad are willing to raise the 
necessary capital among themselves, and suggests that their offer may be 
accepted. The Bombay Chronicle (72) of the same date says that it is desirable 
to convince the Nizim, his friends and subjects that the proposed railway will 
prove beneficial to the State before any decisive steps are taken in the matter. | 


Municipalities. 


The Prabhdkar (48) of the 23rd May approves of the recommendation 
pre made to the municipality by Dr. Cody for filling up 

Advises pte eg ve the Naékhoda Tank near the Gokaldds Tejp4l Hospital. 
orig the Dhobi Taléy, | Lt is necessary in the interests of the public health 
that this tank, as also the Dhobi Taldév, should be filled 

up. Several representations were made before to this effect by the authorities 
of the St. Xavier’s College, but the municipality seems to have neglected them 
probably on the ground that it could not afford the expenditure involved in 
the measure. Ifthe municipality has been spending ldkhs of rupees on useless 
undertakings it is not proper that such a measure of public health should be 


shelved. 


- The Indian Spectator (1) of the 20th May says:—The present insanitary 

ae state of Kurla has frightened the inhabitants and 

Complains of the insamitary thoge who have to do with the wretched town from 

state of Kurla. x. , 

outside. If better sanitary arrangements are not 

promptly made for adjoining villages we shall soon have cholera as a general 

epidemic. It is a pity our sanitary authorities cannot keep off disease even 
where the causes are quite preventible. | 


The Samsher Bahddur (107) of the 18th May does not approve of the 
intention of the new municipal board of Ahmedabad 

Disapproves of Rs. 6,500 to spend Rs. 6,500 on removing a slight curve in the 
being | 2g em | nt er road leading from Fatésa Lane to Gharndla. What 
ial te feinovie a curve in guarantee is there that the estimated expenditure 
a certain quarter of thecity. will not be exceeded? In fact there is no necessity 
for the work. When even the Changpol street is not 

quite alah, what advantage is there in removing this curve ? As it cannot 
be believed that the people will approve of the action of the new commissioners, 


it behoves them to think well before sanctioning such an expenditure. 


Native States. 


The Gwardt Mitra (73) of the 20th May says that the prevalence of 
intrigue in Cambay makes it impossible for any deserv- 
_ Says that the affairs at ing, competent and honest persons to accept service 
Cambay are in an unsatisfac’ under that Stute. It is said that thé recent agitation 
tory state and call for inter- aie ta Clanidies: belek aot ae a 
yw ay : y: was organized with the view of 
bringing about the dethronement of the present 
Nawdb and the installation of his brother. Many papers corroborating this 
view are in the possession of certain persons, and means are still being devised 
to compass the desired end. If the British Government try to sift-the matter 
it is very likely that many persons will be hanged for ag cers offences. The 


Darbar has begun to drive away from the State with dishonour all experi- 
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ced officers that were entertained at the instance of the British Government, 
and the British authorities have been quietly putting up with this insult. It 
cannot be denied that the Darbér has wer to entertain and dismiss its 
own officers and an interference on the part of British officers may be quite 
uncalled for. In the opinion of the Mitra, however, no objection can be taken 
to Political Agents offering friendly advice to Darbdérs, whose condition is as 
rotten as that of Cambay, in the matter of appointing able officers in the admi- 
nistration of their States ; but it is certainly their duty to see that the officers 
appointed at their instance are not driven away with dishonour and without 
cause; and since they fail in this duty they, as also the Native princes and their 
kaérbharis, lose the confidence of the public. The inevitable consequence 
of this state of things will be that Native States will not be able to secure 
the services of able, quick and honourable men. Corrupt and avaricious 
men and men that are hankering after service will be easily procurable. Such 
officers have generally served to ruin a State as well as its Chief. Circum- 
stances have at present taken such a turn that affairs at Cambay can be fairly 
said to tend to such a disastrous close. The Diwdn is said to be ruled by 
evil counsel, and there are reasons for grave apprehensions that as time goes 
the State will be reduced to a distressful condition, As the British Government 
will have to interfere at the last stage, why should they not do so even now? 


The Vartamdn Sédr ( 115) of the 22nd May says that when - 2. acknow- 
edged that the recent disturbances in Cambay owed 
wee ae veer their origin to the instigation of some of the leading 
prosecute the instigators of men of the city, and that one Mahddevji took a promi- 
= ogg disturbances in nent part in them, it cannot be understood why their 
satin prosecution is not yet taken in hand. From some of 
the changes now introduced into Cambay, from the compulsory resignation of 
several good and worthy officers and from the protection of the real instigators 
it appears that the present Diwdn is weak minded. The Diwdn himself is very 
honest, well-meaning and learned, but he seems to be guided by the advice of 
others either through fear or ignorance or want of experience. Perhaps he 
thinks that if he were not to please or were to act contrary to the wishes of 
those who took a leading part in the recent disturbances, they would not allow 
reforms to be introduced into the city and would create a disturbance once more. 
He is much mistaken if he acts from this motive. As long as the instigators 
are not brought to justice they will trouble him the more, throw obstacles in 
the way of the introduction of reforms, and recommend the removal of worthy 
officers from their posts with a view to serve their own interests. If however they 
are punished no one will even think of creating a disturbance. The people of 
Cambay now know full well that the recent disturbances were raised for the satis- 
faction of some base motives. If Cambay is to be improved and freed from 
debt, the instigators should first be punished and then the necessary reforms 
taken in hand. It is said that some persons have got hold of some papers 
belonging to the instigators in connection with the recent disturbances. As 
these persons know that the Diwén will be unable to do anything in the matter 
they think of bringing these papers to the notice of the Bombay Government. 
When the motives of the leaders of the disturbances are brought to light by 
these papers their condition will become deplorable. 


The Deshi Mitra (88) of the 24th May, inreferring to the donation of 

Rs. 10,000 made by the Jundgad Darbdér to the fund 

Comments in connection with raised for the support of the families of Native soldiers 
a of Rs. 10,000 killed in the recent war in Egypt, remarks that it 

e by the Nawab of ' : . ; 

Junégad tothe fund for the Seems that the sim ple-minded Diwdn of Jundgad is 
support of the families of tired of the massacre of the Waghers and of the 
Native soldiers killed in the Maiyds and that he has now come forward to practise 
nee gar a Saye charity either for the good of the souls of the deceased 
or to please the Government. This saint of Junagad may give lakhs of rupees 
to Government and gain their favour, but the public will never forget the dark 
deeds done by him. After the destruction of the Waghers the blood-thirsty 
Séle Hindi has committed the atrocious crime of having 75 — massacred like 
sheep, for which he wil] have to answer before his Creator. Government ought 
not to have accepted the donation, for it will create a low opinion of Government 
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The Pramod Hatha | ) of the 21st May alludes to the case in which a 
| was tried by the Madras High Court 

Laments over the punish- jn regard to the excommunication pronounced by hi 
ment i oy Medea, 22 connection with a widow re-marriage, and was punish- 
High Court. Madres 44 for the offende, and expresses its regret that the 
| | Hindu spiritual guide should be punished in a court 
of justice. The Sindhu reminds the Government of the frequent ag of non- 
interference with the religious prejudices of the people pledged by the rulers in 
the early days of the British rule, and observes that the Government have become 
pular with the subjects because of their determination to carry out those 

promises strictly. 
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RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
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The Gwara 4 (94) of the 27th May contains an article commenting in a 

gather severe tone on the policy of the British Gov- 
ernment in India in ‘the form of an address to Babu 
Lél Mohan Ghose embodying India’s message to 
Lk Britannia. Let Britannia know that her dominion in 
India was not won and is not maintained by the strength of the sword. The 
circumstances under which she succeeded in gaining her object were briefly 
these, When Hindus and Musalméns were trying hard to overthrow each other, 
Britannia had nothing to lose but much to accomplish, and therefore she thrust 
her nose wherever possible without being invited to do so. She thus gained 
her object at the sacrifice of poor R4j4s and Rénds. This was the key of her 
success. Let all the Britons know that their brethren in the far East have 
taken to tormenting the people, but we will not bear it long. We owe you no 
political debt, and if we do, better take it and clear off. But as among men, 
there must be independence, equalitv and friendship. Oh Britannia! better 
continue the same wise policy as thou didst adopt at the time of winning the 
kingdom. When thou didst set thy foot on this land there were disturbance 
and internecine warfare everywhere, and thou didst try to secure tranquillity 
by various political tricks ; and why shouldst thou now try to break that peace ? 
If thou didst so, would thy sons enjoy the fruits of their labour? Thou once 
didst make a firm resolve not to interfere in the religious observances of the 
people, because thou art not internally pure and hast no faith in religion. 
And if thou now thinkest of violating that pledge of neutrality, thou art welcome 
todo so. But remember the bloody days of Queen Mary! At present justice 
is met with here and there, but it is not as brilliant as before. Its face is being 
stained by and bye, but it isthe work of thy unworthy sons. ‘One hole drowns 
a boat, and one bad son disgraces a family,” says the proverb. When justice 
retires from the scene, then thy commerce, which is the very soul of thy pros- 
perity, will be ruined without delay. Colleges and schools have been establish- 
ed ana are being disestablished. Wealth has been amassed by illegal means. 
Responsible posts have been conferred on Britons. Commerce, which was the 
Banid’s profession, has been monopolized. British arts and manufactures have 
been encouraged. British rights have been protected. And while the people 
have become penniless, thou hast adopted the policy of carrying away money. 
India bears this all, She bears it with the satisfaction that after all her sister 
Britannia’s sons have become powerful and wealthy, and that they may therefore 
assist her in times of necessity. But if thou dost give injustice to India’s sons 
where justice is due; if thou dost try to take away their bread ; if thou comest 
in the way of their acquiring proficiency in -particular arts and industries; if 
thou triest to insult them intentionally—then India and India’s sons will not 
brook it. We may spare our lives, but not our honour.. Let Britannia not brin 
a stain on her fair justice,—let her devise measures for the protection of the 
religion and independence of the people of India. Last, but not least, let 
Britannia know that it is very unjust that her Parliament should try to exercise 
authority in India without sanction, and let her therefore admit a few repre- 
sentatives of India in that body. 


The Poona Vaibhav (48) of the 27th May says:—Foreign judges in general, 

_ _, however conscientious, are sure to miss the aims of 
ne ge a a m4 justice on account of their ignorance of the technical- 
pes “eee ngs Sia 5" ities of the religion, the manners and the language of a 
eople. In India however, with her Vedic religion 

and customs having the sanction of the Purdns, with her ancient laws and 
languages haying intimate connection with Sanskrit, a tribunal of foreigners 
isan anomaly. English Government enjoys a reputation for impartial justice, 
but it is unintelligiblé how their sense of justice should in the case of this 
country have lost its original turn. They have bestowed all responsible judi- 
cial posts on Europeans, and cases are not rare in which on account of their 
being foreigners. these officers are guilty of acts of flagrant injustice. As 
Natives fre obliged to study the English language and are generally fond of 
adopting European manners and customs, they may with some reason. be 
appointed to sit in judgment on European criminals. But it is not just to 
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Bauropeans “to try cases in which Natives are concerned, because they 
| ary ‘ignorant of the manners and customs of the people and are 
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nacquainted with the technicalities of their language. Ifthe Judge in the 
Madras High Court were acquainted with the real nature of the position enjoyed 
by a Shankardchdrya” in the Native community, and were aware of the length 
of time for which this position has been maintained, he would not have been guilty 
of the injustice of passing a sentence on such a high ecclesiastical functionary. 
In the same manner if Justice Norris had known that according to the Hindu law 
ah idol could not be the subject of partition and that it was opposed to all 
religious ideas to remove such idols from their original places, poor Babu Suren- 
drandth would not have been obliged to suffer so severely as he has been made 
todo. That the people should be obliged to put up with injustice simply on 
account of the ignorance of these tribunals is calculated to bring a deep stain 
on the fair justice of the British Government. Ifthe object of Government 
in allowing this state of things to continue is simply to patronize their own 
countrymen, there is nothing to be said against it. But‘if they think that 
there should be justice in the world, then the present system cries for reform- 
ation. The instances above cited relate to the decisions of High Courts, who 
are supposed to be all-knowing and the correctness of whose fiats cannot be 
called into question even by Government. What then must be the state of affairs 
where subordinate tribunals are concerned? In these circumstances it is 
desirable that Government should appoint Natives to high judicial posts and 
thus achieve a name by initiating a policy of dealing out honest justice to their 
subjects. 


The Satya Shodhak (56) of the 27th May observes that recently the con- 
i a ee duct of Government has been in direct violation of 
advises Government no’ the principle of religious neutrality and of the pledges 

~ aren gy the religion made in that behalf by Her Majesty the rad 4 The 
new race of Indians imbued with a tincture of occi- 

dental education has begun to dislike the Hindu religion, and there is nothing 
to deter them from acting in contravention of it. For a religion to hold 
its sway Over a people it is necessary that it should be backed up by the force 
of authority; but as the Shankardchdryds are wholly powerless they have begun 
to be defied by the people. Doubtless that has been a very happy trick 
resorted to by Government for the purpose of annihilating the Hindu religion. 
If the British people, when they assumed the reins of Government, had publicly 
proclaimed that they would send their missionaries to India for the purpose 
of converting the people to Christianity, that they would punish our religious 
heads if they excommunicated any people on religious grounds, that they 
would allow Christian converts to interfere with our ghats (landing-places), and 
that they would bring our idols into courts, then there would have been no 
reason for complaint. But our rulers are very expert in the policy of proceed- 
ing gradually. Why should they blame Suraj-ud-Daula for breaking the 
romise of protection by confining and killing a few Europeans in the Black 
Hole ? He was atter alla barbarous Musalmin. But it does not look well 
in a Christian Government to be guilty of breach ot faith. The holy Gospel 
certainly does not teach a Christian people to leave their country and to invade 
that of others, to reduce to subjection a nation that was never guilty of any 
aggression, to lord it tyrannically over those that were good enough to give 
them shelter, to sound one’s trumpet, to raise columns of victory, to commit 
forgeries, to hang persons without discrimination, and to retract promises, 
Jesus Christ does not appear to have inculcated in his pupils the doctrine of 
interference with foreign religions. Everybody is as fond of his own religion as 
of his own life. Hindus would not have felt offended if such a violation of 
pledged word had taken place during the rule of a tyrant like Tamarlane. But 
they are aggrieved at such a treatment under the benign rule of a just Govern- 
ment like the present. People are generally as anxious to preserve their 
eligion as they are to save their lives. India can hope to get back her 
wealth in the course of time, but once she loses her religion the condition of her 
people will be simply deplorable. The new generation has taken a fancy to 
ape European manners and customs, and the Government are trying to encour- 
age it in its course with the hope of gaining their secret object of overthrowing 


the ancient religion of the country. It is very strange that Government should 
hey ) condesce ed to resort to such shifts. If Government are at all bent 
“upon ‘interfering in religious matters, let them make a clean breast of the 
fair and not lay themselves open to the charge of dishonesty by giving 
sweet promises without any intention of fulfilling them, [The Suryodayd (64) 
of the 28th May and the Shivdji (60) of the 25th idem express somewhat similar 


sentiments. | 


~The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 28th May refers to some of the sayings and 
doings of the Jate Lord Mayo and eulogizes him for the 

_ Makes remarks on the ques- deep interest he took in the welfare of the people of this 

on of reductions in public ! ° oF , 

expenditure. country. The general tenor of his administration 
leads us to believe that if His Lordship’s life had not 
been brought to an untimely close by the dastardly act of a convict in the 
Andaman Islands, [ndia would have been, under the auspices of his rule, 
favoured with tbe reforms that are now contemplated to be introduced by the 
generous Lord Ripon. This is not a mere inference. The present Viceroy has 
On many occasions personally borne testimony to the fact that the seeds of the 
- new policy inaugurated by him were sown by Lord Mayo. Many of Lord Mayo’s 
schemeshave been reiterated and brought into execution by Lord Ripon, but there 
are many yet to be taken in hand without which the peopleof India cannot advance 
on the path of material prosperity. Among the latter the question of reductions 
in public expenditure is of the greatest importance, as on the solution of it rests 
the possibility of securing to the people a relief from the growing burden of 
taxation and of utilizing excess receipts towards the propagation of education 
and the development of public conveniences. Lord Mayo had fully mastered 
the situation. He not only effected reductions in the civil departments of 
Government, but contemplated applying the shears to the Military Department, 
which is a favoured department of all administrations, and on the maintenance 
of which, as some people hold even now, rest the foundations of the British 
rule in India. He argued that the necessity of maintaining the British army 
at its full strength had diminished on account of the improved state of the 
general means of communication such as railways and steamers, and therefore 
proposed, inter alia, the abolition of the presidential commands and the 
centralization of their duties in-a command for the whole of India. More 
than ten years have elapsed since these proposals were made, and-during 
this decade matters have assumed rather a changed aspect. Means of commu- 
' nication have been greatly developed, while suspicious officers of Government 
have begun to understand the general feeling of the public. The time has 
therefore arrived when Lord Ripon should take up what was left half-done 
by Lord Mayo. The abolition of the minor presidential commands will effect 
no small saving. It is true that His Lordship will have to bear the brunt of 
severe public criticism. Buta great step will have been gained by one stroke. 
Properly speaking there is no necessity of a Commander-in-Chief in the Madras 
Presidencv. No fear is apprehended from any quarter in that part of the 
country. It may be necessary to provide against complications on the northern 
frontier and for that purpose one Commander-in-Chiefis enough. If, therefore, 
the two subordinate commands were reduced to one and if a corresponding 
reduction were made in the army, the arrangements would be satisfactory. 
Moreover, the small armies in Native States might be called upon to render 
assistance in case of necessitv.. It will thus appear that a Pe se in the 
military expenditure effected on the lines laid down by Lord Mayo is calculated 
to meet all the requirements of the case, and it behoves Lord Ripon to endeavour 
to adopt the policy enunciated by his worthy predecessor. It is also necessary 
to consider whether a retrenchment in expenditure is feasible in any other 
departme .ts of State. It is said that the Collectors of districts can manage 
their charges and at the .ame time carry on direct correspondence with CGov- 
ernment, and that therefore the Commissioners of Divisions are useless. Formerly 
there were no Police Inspectors and the state of the work of thé Police Depart- 
ment. does not appear to have improved since the appointment of these officers. 
The Educational Inspectors are superfluous and should be done away with, the 
‘business of inspection’ being entrusted to the Director of Public Instruction. 
‘Inthe ’same manner the various middle class officers of the Forest Department 


can be dispensed with without loss to the department. These are the direc- 
tions in which reductions are possible, and it is the duty of the Viceroy to attend 
to them with a view to making the administrative machinery less costly than 
it at present is. : 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 27th May, in referring to the resolution 
adopted by the House of Commons that the Indian 
aaa that the Indian budget budget should be discussed in the earlier part of the 
should be discussed in the session, gives the motives which exercise a healthy 
House of Commonsin May . . : : ate 
or June every year, influence on the discussion of the English budget in 
Parliament, and remarks :—But all these several mo- 
tives are wholly wanting when an Indian budget has to be discussed in the 
House of Commons. In the first place the majority of the House seem to say, 
“Oh! hang it, this is no business of ours. Let the Anglo-Indian bores sit out 
the budget and bully or badger the Secretary of State for India as they 
choose.” ‘The few who do try to listen to the rehearsal of the Secretary of 
State, coached by the permanent Under Secretary and‘clerks, very seldom 
enter into the economical aspects of the Indian budget that has to be passed. 
Again, all patriotic motives are here out of the question. What is India to the 
majority of the House? ‘The members are not actuated by a strong feeling 
to keep watch and ward over the Indian exchequer as they are in the case of 
their own national budget. Nay, more. There are so many relatives and 
friends of members of Parliament who are serving in India, and in the enjoy- 
ment of handsome salaries and allowances, not to say aught of the large body 
of superannuated servants, that there isa sort of tacit understanding not to 
criticise the budget at all, lest vested interests, especially of Covenanted Civil 
Servants and the Military, should suffer! Thus the absence of patriotic 
motive on the one hand and the silent motive of selfish interest coupled with 
apathy on the other, make the discussion on an Indian budget in the House of 
Commons simply a farce. It is only when it is madea party question that 
anything like enthusiasm or energy prevails. Then again, the budget is 
relegated to the last days of the session when must of the members are already 
fagzed and have dispersed on the Continent or elsewhere in anticipation 
of the vacation. Under the circumstances, the resolution now unanimously — 
passed by the House of Commons to have the Indian budget discussed during 
the earlier part of the session is most welcome. The question, however, is 
_ whether the House will stick to its resolution. If for all practical purposes 
the Indian budget is discussed, say in May, some good may be expected. A 
tolerably full House may be expected and the average Commoner may educate 
himself in the broader points of Indian finance. The new National Represent- 
ative Committee may exert itself to “ educate” the middle and working classes 
in the intricacies of an Indian budget. The representatives of the classes who 
do not hanker after place and power may be asked to take greater interest in 
this matter and thus some partial good may be brought about. Our only fear 
just now is lest the resolution should become a dead letter. If our memory 
serves us rightly, Mr. Fawcett urged three or four years ago the advisability of 
fixing an earlier day for the introduction of the Indian budget, sayin June. But 
despite the evidence wiilingness of the House to hear it during that month, we have 
observed that our budgets are mumbled over and hastily buried in the ver 
last days of the session. It is to be devoutly hoped that the natives of India will 
strive to do their Lest to have their budgets discussed in future in May or 
June. [The Hitechchhu (76) of Ahmedabad of the 3lst May regrets the in- 
gratitude and apathy of members of Parliament towards India when their 
castemen become rich at her expense, and remarks that it remains tu be seen 
how early the Liberal Ministry introduces the Indian budget into Parliament 
and proves the truth of its professions. The Bombay Chronicle (74) of the 
27th May urges the importance of the question of reductions in public expen- 
diture and approves of the resolution to introduce the Indian budget into 
Parliament earlier than usual. The Yajddn Parast (120) of the same date is 
thankful to Parliament for their resolution. The Jéme Jamshed (98) of the 
27th May is however afraid that an early discussion of the Indian budget will 
not:avail India very much as it is very likely that the subject will be discussed 
as a party question and much time will be lost in useless argumentation. | 
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_._ In noticing the question asked in the House of Commons by Sir Stafford 
RA * Northcote whether the telegram received by Reuter 
Fe, es, Age - sq 12 regard to the discussions on the Native Magistrates’ 
Northcote whether the tele. Urisdiction Bill was forwarded at the cost of Gov- 
about thedebate inthe ernment, the Jéme Jamshed (98) of the 3ist May 
Ficeregal Legislative Council observes that Sir Stafford was once Secretary of State 
on the oth eae ag eva wee 1Or India and ought to know that in his time also the 
nance os *~ Government of India paid for the telegrams they 
despatched to the newspapers in England for the 
‘information of the public. When the Times and other papers obtained 
telegrams from India and censured Government unjustly, why should not the 
Government of India despatch a telegram to England giving atrue account of 
the Bill? The question asked by Sir Stafford was therefore calculated to give 
@ gratuitous offence to Lord Ripon. There is a Government order prohibitin 
Government officials from keeping any sort of connection with newspapers an 
threatening to dismiss from service those who will not mind it. And yet it is 
said that the Calcutta.correspondent of the Times is a Government officer em- 
cores in the Bengal Secretariat. It behoves the Bengal Government there- 
ore to enqaire into the matter and take due notice of the conduct of this officer. 
If any Government officials need to be prohibited from keeping any connection 
with newspapers it is the officers that are employed in the Secretariat, as they 
have a knowledge of the confidential records of Government. What have the 
Government of Bengal done in regard to the advertisement that appeared in the 
Englishman meant to ridicule educated Natives and which was condemned by the 
Under Secretary of State for India as very shameful? Mr. Cross suggested that 
the local Governmen: should take due steps in regard to it, and if the Lieutenant- 
Governor fails to do so His Honour will lay himself open to the charge of sym- 
pathising with the Englishman. | 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 28th May refers to the question of the pre- 
Says that there is nodan- Catious nature of opium revenue in India, and says 
ger to the opium revenue at that notwithstanding the various fluctuations in the 
least for the present gener- receipts from this important source of revenue there 
ation. is no fear of any danger to it so long as Indian opium 
is consumed in China. Persons that can speak with authority on the subject 
are of opinion that China can never produce opium as good as the best fading 
opium, and the latter has created such a favourable impression on Chinese 
consumers that not only the higher but the middle classes never use any other 
drug. This shows that there is'no reason to apprehend danger to the opium 
revenue at least till the end of this generation. The writer then proceeds to 
moralise on the impolicy of making money from a public vice, and alludes en 
passant to the evil effects of the vice of drinking, which in his opinion has 
followed in the train of the British rule in India, It is believed that the 
paramount desire of increasing revenue has made the British Government 
connive at the evil effects of this vice. This is however not creditable to the 
British Government and it is their duty to spure no pains to deter people from 
habituating themselves to spirituous drinks. 


In an article headed “ Disestablishment of the State Church in India,” 

the Native Opinion (10) of the 27th May says :—The 

rer ho ne. ae fact is that even in Christian England the disestablish- 
_ ment of a State church is considered a necessity, and 
if one were to note down the signs of the times the 

time ig not far distant when the much-desired disestablishment will be an 
accomplished fact. But the bases on which the disestablishment in England and 
India is advocated are essentially different. In England the disestablishment 
of the church is asked for because of its inability to assert its individuality, 
and in India we ask for the same thing because the Indian Government as such 
having no religion of its own and its Indian subjects being non-Christians 
_@ State church becomes an evident anomaly, and the payment of its 
expenses from the proceeds of taxes levied on the Indian ryot is a still greater 
“anomaly; And yet the Government has a State church, and it is supported 
and maintained with an amount of tenacious persistence which has become 
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simply intolerable. Those who have examined the question impartially do 
admit that the maintenance of a sectional church at the expense of a heathen 
people is a wrong done under a specious plea, and that as an atonement for 
past injury @ summary disestablishment of the same is necessary. The ques- 
tion of its maintenance or otherwise is now before Government, and it may be 
hoped that justice will be done to the Indian tax-payer. Under the present 
circumstances it may not appear advisable to force the conclusions long before 
arrived at either upon the attention of Parliament or the Secretary of State for 
India; but longer time than what may be considered absolutely necessary 
should not be allowed to pass without our attempting to drive the question to 
its legitimate conclusion. Those who advocate the maintenance of the church 
as a State church urge that they as followers of the Christian religion conduct 
the Government, bee that therefore the existence of such a church is necessary 
for their spiritual well-being. But the grounds of their reasoning are slippery ; 
if Government were made to maintain a church for its officials, whether Euro- 

eans, Hindus or Mahomedans, there could not be one State ehurch, but several. 

ut there is no State church for the latter two classes, and consequently there 
can be none for Europeans only. Then again the church which receives 
the Government grant answers the spiritual needs of only a few Europeans, and 
consequently the grounds urged by its advocates cannot hold. They urge that 
European officials having to remain in distant and remote parts of the interior 
Government are bound to provide for their spiritual welfare. But if this urgency 
is allowable in one case, surely it is equally allowable in another also. The 
services, whether covenanted or uncovenanted, are richly paid for the work 
they do, and unless it is pretended that Government undertake not only to 
pay for the work done but also to pay for their religious comforts, no sound 
argument can be advanced in favour ofthe present policy. We are quite free 
to admit that some provision, is absolutely necessary in the case of 
European soldiers, and the Indian tax-payer, we believe, will not grudge such 
provision, though at the same time he may ask for a similar provision being 
made for the Native soldiery. What we protest against is the very large eccle- 
siastical establishment maintained for the highly paid services. They must provide 
for their own religious cravings, and should not tax the Indian treasury, when 
they are quite in a position to pay for their own comforts. Government are not 
unaware, we believe, of the fact that the colonial Government of Ceylon is 
now free from this religious tax, and this freedom the Singhalese owe to a 
section of the European population of the place. The arguments which held 
good against a State church in Ceylon do hold good in our own case, with this 
difference only that what the Singhalese European population held as cogent 
reasoning the Indian European population do not seem to admit, The Right 
Honourable Mr. Baxter, while travelling in India, promised to advocate the 
disestablishment question in Parliament, and accordingly a notice of a motion 
to that effect seems to have been given a few days since. The question is not 
yet placed before the House. We may however hope that when the question 
comes before it Mr. Baxter will spare no pains to enlighten the honourable 
gentlemen of the absurdity of the whole matter. 


The Yajddn Parast (120) of the 27th May regrets that at this year’s distri- 

_ bution of honours notified in the Birthday Gazette not 

Regrets that uo Native 4 single European or Native gentleman of Bombay has 
gentleman of Bombay has rad th if I b ™ 

received any title at this Yecelvedtheroyalfavour. It cannot be said, observes 

year’s distribution of honours the Parast,that no resident of Bombay deserves it. 

notified in the Bwthday There are several Native gentlemen in this city who 

Gazette. are quite worthy of royal favour, either on account of 

their liberal public charities or their valuable services to the public. Among them 

stand foremost Mr. Dinshdji Mdénakji Petit and Mr. Dédabhai Navroji, who are 

well known for their public virtues. ' 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 27th May says :—It is | got pe to have to 
oo _. part with Major Baring in the midst of the splendid 

Says that Major Repay 8 career he seems to have cut out for himself before 
peas ned to Hey t wm be ® “taking charge of his present office and in the midst 


of a high order of usefulness in the country. In some 


ts 


0 


s, boldness and breadth of view for instance, Major Baring has already 
ved himself the best Finance Minister that ever came to India. Excepting 
he abolition of the import duties, on which there may be room for a difference 
opinion, we know of ho measure for which the departing Minister of Finance 
may not take just pride. Had he been allowed time and had the circumstances 
of the country been within financial control, Major Baring would have given a 
still better account of himself. But even now we think he has done his 
work ; in his masterly way he has shown how to manage the finances of a 
uliarly ill-conditioned country. It is to be sincerely hoped that Major 
ing’s successor will resume the work of reform where he leaves it, though we 
doubt if his general policy will be followed up with equal good effect by another 
minister. Major Baring came here with a reputation. The State as well asthe 
ublic had confidence in him. His earnestness and sincerity of purpose, his 
love of thorough-going work, his frank and manly treatment of critics, his constant 
desire to encourage private enterprise, to develop indigenous arts and industries 
and to utilize Native talent, together with his unflinching independence and 
enial bearing, made him an exceptionally good minister. His presence 
in the Government was a wall of strength to the Viceroy, who loses his right 
hand by Major Baring’s withdrawal. It is not. at all cheering to see sucha 
valuable member slipping out of the administration. [The Mahrdtta (2) of the 
same date considers Major Baring’s withdrawal from India as a national loss. 
It cannot be said that Major Baring’s appointment to the virtual Governorship 
of Egypt will not be the best of the lot. Lord Dufferin has modelled the 
constitution and a masterly hand like Major Baring will act upon it; so that 
in a few years insolvent Egypt will grow into a rich self-governing country. 
But what of India? The people wish Lord Ripon to stay here longer, and 
they have that wish with regard to Major Baring as well. If the interests of 
India are to be looked to, a Ripon vise and a Baring Finance Minister are 
wanted until all the knotty points in the Government of the country are settled. 
The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 3lst May also praises Major Baring for his 
liberal views and for the financial reforms introduced by him, expresses deep 
regret at his transfer and suggests the appointment of a man that has no Anglo- 
Endian antecedents. The Jndu Prakdsh (9) of the 28th May and almost all 
other Vernacular papers express similar sentiments. Some of these suggest a 
public demonstration in honour of the departing Finance Minister.| ~ 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 27th May remarks :--A Bombay correspondent 
of the Pioneer makes an indirect attack against the 
Disapproves of the policy system of appointing military men to the Political 
of the oe nara Department. We have often written on this subject, 
Siiccy othans' a0 Pellttea! and consider the policy of Government wholly mis- 
Agents atthe courts of Native taken. If any persons are well qualified to become 
States. | Political Agents, we urge that they are educated 
Natives. Neither civilians nor military men are fitted 
for the delicate duties. The peculiar relations which a Political Agent bears 
to the Native Darbir make a military man wholly unfit: for such service. 
Darbér formalities, etiquette and intrigue can only be best known to a Native 
civilian. The Government of Bombay shows a vivid contrast with the other 
Indian Governments in this matter. The Pioneer's complaint is well worth a 
searching enquiry. 
In alluding to the report said to have been made by Generals Fraser and 
Leslie to the Government of India that the Bombay 
Recommends Phat _ harbour is in a defenceless condition, the Yajddn 
eareoees My strong, =—Ss(‘é at: ©(120) of the 27th May observes that the 
people of Bombay, the richest commercial city in 
India, were hitherto assured and they believed that their city was well de- 
fended and quite safe from an attack from the sea side; but the report above 
referred to has removed this happy beliefand made them very anxious,about their 
security. It is desirable therefore that proper steps should be taken for making 
the town and harbour quite secure from a foreign enemy. 


The Mahd.dshird Mitra (39) of the 31st May complains that there is great 

ea cc mismanagement prevailing at the irrigation works 

: ye: ert are Tape at Kus in the Sdatdéra District. Great distress is 
cenit the irrigation Works caused to the people by the impressment of their carts, 
| | while the labourers are dissatisfied on account of 


their wages not being regularly paid. Itis the duty of the Executive Engineer 
to institute an enquiry into these complaints and to remove the present 
superintendent of thé works to a less responsible post. Itisa long time that 
the works have been going on and the people are anxious to see them come to a 
satisfactory conclusion. | 


A correspondent of the Dnydn Ohakshu (6). of the 80th May coniplains - 
eat _ that the people of the village of Lohogaum in the 
_,, Complains that the wellin Haveli Taluka of the Poona District are suffering 
‘the village of Lohogaum is . 
nia seat emailer. great hardships for want of pure and wholesome water. 
There is one well in the midst of the village, but its 
water is dried up in the hot season. Besides the well isin a very dilapidated 
condition and it is falling in by bits. It is very likely that one of these days 
an accident may happen to some of the people resorting to this well. 


A correspondent of the Indian Spectator (1) of the 27th May gives a de- 
scription of the Dhdvads of Mahdbaleshvar, who 
Says that the Dhévads of formerly carried on the work of iron-smelting. Their 
et et sey ns condition has become deplorable owing to the pro- 
tor the manufacture of erude Libition to collect the ore and fuel free of charge from 
iron. the hill side. Why practise this cruel rigidity ? 
The Government of India are anxious to encourage 
indigenous industry ; why then are the Dhavads not offered some special facilities 
for the manufacture of crude iron? Law-makers make laws for the good of 
the people, but their working is calculated to grind down the people. The 
land ought to be saved from the ‘ zealous official.’ How devoutly is it to be 
wished that Lord Ripon, Major Baring. and others like them should come to 
India as Assistant Collectors ! 


With reference to the permission given by His Excellency the Governor 

to the members of the Bombay Gymkhana to play 

Says that polo should not polo once a week on the Esplanade in the neighbour- 

be allowed to be played on hood of the Gymkhana building, the Athbdre Soddgar 
the Hsplanade near the Gym- ° ; 

Khana building in Bombay, (81) of the 2nd June observes that in the rainy season, 

: when the ground becomes very soft, the playing of 

polo even once a week is calculated to make the ground useless for playing 

cricket on. It is therefore to be hoped that His Excellency will withdraw the 

pores and allow the Native cricketers to use the Esplanade uninterruptedly 

as hitherto. | 


? 


The Dnydn Prakash (8) of the 31st May, referring to the resolution of 

_ Government regarding the restoration of Bombay time, 

of 2 proves of the action saves that this is the first instance in the administration 
ir James Fergusson in ;, GEE: 

abandoning Madras time. of Sir James Fergusson in which Government have 

yielded to the force of public opinion. It is to be 

hoped that this policy will continue for the rest of this administration. [The 

Bombay Punch (84) of the 2nd June says that the abandonment of Madras time 

shows the modesty of His Excellency the Governor. .He has won the love of 

the inhabitants of Bombay by this step. | 


The Rast Goftdr (108) of the 27th May says :—The volunteers of Bombay 

are not satisfied with their present status and have 

Requests Government not therefore determined upon forming themselves into a 

to sanction the formation of mounted corps. The idea that a foreign people 
@ mounted volunteer corps . | ; : 

in Bombay without taking a Should volunteer to enlist themselves as soldiers with- 

_ guarantee for the specific per- out remuneration for the protection of this country 

ormance of service, is very pleasing. But this feeling of pleasure vanishes 

_ into nothing when we look at the constitution of 

this corps. The object of protecting the people turns out to be purely nominal 

and the whole appears to be a mere farce or show. The object, the regulations 

,.and the constitution of a volunteer force clearly point out that it cannot be 

composed of foreigners, that the right of protecting their country belongs to 

the Natives, and that the latter must be allowed to take the principal part, in 

such a movement. . It is true that the English are better suited to fulfil the real 


object of such an institution, but unfortunately they are not the natives of this 


— 
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yountry, nor have they been connected with this country for a long time. They 
are simply sojourners in'this land and are therefore not in a position to be ready 
to serve e protection of the country at all times as the Natives are. They 


learn drill at the expense of the State and enjoy target practice without any 


strain on their own purse, but there is no guarantee that they will be useful 
when necessary. Like the standing army they are not bound to serve for 
a specified period. To-day they are here, but to-morrow they are at liberty to 
leave this country, and those that receive training at the present day may 
after five years be found enjoying themselves in England while their services 
may be urgently required here. The English, though foreigners, are so intimately 
connected with India that we may count upon their assistance as volunteers, but 
in the absence of anything binding them toserve the country in times of necessity 
all expenditure on training them is a sheer waste of money.» The volunteers 
must hind themselves in writing to remain in this country for a period of 10 
to 15 years. The recent action of the Bengal volunteers in connection with 
the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill has served to bring forward the ques- 
tion of the irresponsible and uncertain nature of the services of these corps. 
They have shown their determination to have things their own way, and if 
they are opposed by Government, instead of protecting the kingdom they are 
a to abandon it. It will thus be seen that Kuropean volunteers in 

ndia are simply an anomaly, and it is necessary that Government should not 
sanction the formation of a mounted corps without receiving a specific guarantee 
for services to be rendered by its members. 


The Rast Goftdr (108) of the 27th May approves of the acting appointment 

of Surgeon Pdrakh to the Professorship of Midwifer y 

Approves of the acting in the Grant Medical College, and says that by this 

5 of Surgeon anpointment the Governor in Council has given 
as Professor of Mid- . ; ' , “eon , 

wifery in the Grant Medical S#tisfaction to the public by doing justice to their 

College at Bombay. rights, This appointment redounds to the credit of 

Sir James Fergusson the more on account of the 

disregard he has shown to the opposition of Europeans. |The Bombay Punch 


(84) of the 2nd June expresses similar sentiments. | 


A correspondent of the Shivdji (60) of the 25th May, signing himself 
a military sepoy, observes that the resolution -of the 
Thinks that the Bombay Government of India in regard to the Native soldiers 


_gepoys stationed at Quetta stationed at Quetta has served to create a feeling of 


should get batta. dissatisfaction among them. At this station the 

extremes of heat and cold are experienced and 
mortality is great, and the sepoys located there had hitherto the comfort that 
if they died while there Government would provide for their families. During 
the last four or five years many sepoys and numerous followers have suffered 
and died from the bad weather of the place. Many persons say that the Bengal 
Presidency is nearer to Quetta than the Bombay Presidency, but the Bengal 
sepoys are not sent there because bdtia will have. to be given to them. Ifthe 
Madras sepoys are sent, they too will get béita. If this be so, why should the 
Bombay sepoys alone not get it? And even if it be not so, it is to be hoped that 
Government will redress their grievance. 


The Indu Prakash (9) of the 28th May observes :—We cannot do better than 
humbly suggest to His Excellency the Governor in 

Says that the Bombay (Council the advisability of instituting departmental 
Government ought to insti- enquiries and ascertaining the real facts of the case. 


pega hogar’ § a. eee It is alleged on the one hand that Mr. Hewett fired 


Ratnégiri shot at his peon. = his pistol at a peon of his, because the latter would 


not obey him. On the other hand it is stated that 
the pistol was fired in self-defence by Mr. Hewett—that he did not mean to aim 
it at his peon but simply to terrify him. Whether Mr. Hewett did or did not 
intend to shoot the sepoy, one fact appears to be beyond dispute, viz., that 
he did fire his pistol and that the latter received some injuries. In this state 


» of the case it.is clearly necessary that the public should have some satisfactory 


account of all the facts of the unfortunate event. It is reported that the matter 


has been:settled by a compromise between Mr. Hewett and the sepoy, the former 
agreeing to give the latter Rs, 200 for his injuries and the latter withdrawing 


ay) \ .pre 


: 


his com 6° against the former. But the question is not one between 
Mr. Hewett and the sepoy alone. The Government and the public are as much 
interested in it. It is due no less to the public than to Her Majesty’s 
Government that public servants should behave properly in allthey do. Firing 
a pistol at a human being is not a light thing to be passed over in silence. It 
may be that Mr. Hewett has a good explanation to give of his conduct; on 
that point we say nothing. But as the bare facts stand, they seem to demand 
a careful eriquiry into the matter from Government. In 1877 Mr. Todd, who 
was then Assistant Collector of Ratnagiri, assaulted a Native gentleman, and as 
soon as the facts of the case reached Sir Richard Temple’s ears an immediate 
enquiry was ordered to be made. Mr. Crawford tried. the case and decided it 
against Mr. Todd. The result was that although the monsoon was then at its 
highest, Sir Richard Temple ordered Mr. Todd’s summary removal to Kalddgi. 
As Government instituted enquiries in that case, so do we think that they 
should institute enquiries in the case of Mr. Hewett, and that the real facts, 
whatever they are, should be elicited. To let the matter drop in a compromise 
to which the peon may have reluctantly consented seeing that he was a servant 
under Mr. Hewett is by no means satisfactory. 


The Gujardti (94) of the 27th May says that Colonel Barton has been 
allowed to remain in Kathidwdr for one year more as 

woes * approve of ro a reward for his policy in connection with the Jundgad 
or Colal Berto. soffairs! But the people of Kathidwar have been 
crying over their unfortunate lot in despair. These 

days are days of interest, and as Colonel Barton has considerable interest with 
Government the latter have allowed him to continue for a year longer, lest 
his immediate removal from Kathidwar may be attributed to the Jundgad 


embroglio. 


The Central Indian correspondent of the Jdme Jamshed (98) of the 1st 
June recommends the services of Mr. Abds Ali Khén, 

Recommends the services Police Inspector in the Panch Mahdls, in connection 
of Inspector Abis Ali Khén with the capture of rebel Chhitu of the State of Ali 
pial 7 trey ° moms ° Réjpur, to the favourable notice of Government. The 
great trouble he took and the cleverness and bravery 


displayed by him in this affair should not be allowed to pass unrewarded. 


A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 2nd June, writing 
from Balsdr, states that the Forest Department have 
Complains of scarcity of since the last month issued an order requiring that 
firewood at Balsér. om sate ie 
carts bringing firewood or timber from forests or 
villages into the town of Balsdr for sale sball possess a pass from the patel of 
the village or the Forest Officer, as the case may be, stating that the wood con- 
tained in the carts is private property. A fee of eight annas is charged on 
every cart of firewood, and it is said, with what truth it is not known, that the 
sepoys of the Forest Department exact by threats from the cartmen small 
presents of money. It is however true that on account of this tax few or no 
carts of firewood come to Balsdr for sale, and the people are put to great incon- 
venience. 


In alluding to the Bengali Contempt of Court case and the offence of riot 


as committed by some Bengali students in connection 

Bs cayrramagenr the Native With it, the Bakul (16) of the 27th May censures the 
ress ghould be carried on Students for their illegal conduct, and observes that 
through the Press Commis- the contempt case has shown that generally Govern- 
sioner and the Reporter on ment officials do not entertain good feelings towards 
the ee the r* the Native press, and hence it is desirable that the 
m esgrmi _ @onnection between the two should be severed as far 
as possible. If an explanation is required or an enquiry has to be made about 
any writings that have appeared in a Native newspaper, the Press Commissioner 
«with the Government of India or the Reporter on the Native Press under each 
subordinate Administration should be entrusted with the work, and all commu- 
nications with the Native press sbould be carried on through them. [If this is 


done the Native press will enjoy freedom. 
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pularity incurred by the Honourable Raja 
wees Sera 3i,: among Natives for giving his opinion 
Yc sake » Saag se he against the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, the 
nation of the Honourable Yajddn Parast (120) of the 27th May observes 

i that Natives were glad that the Raja sent in his 
resignation of the additional membership of the 
Viceregal Legislative Council and are sorry that the 
Viceroy has refused to accept it. But Lord Ripon has exercised his usual 
foresight in acting as he has done, and the good results of the step are sure to 
be felt hereafter. His Lordship has very properly resolved not to give cause 
to the — of the Bill to say that the Raja was compelled to resign his post 
because he opposed the measure. Sao Kaiser-i-Hind (100) of the 27th and 
the Aitechchhu (76) of Ahmedabad of the 31st May express similar sentiments. } 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 27th May says:—The Times of India in 
one of its recent issues undertakes to examine how 
r = reply to the Times of far the European institutions which the British Gov- 
i newspaper regarding , 
‘ts strictures on the part @rmment has already introduced have operated as 
taken by certain Native Sub- instruments of popular political education! The 
ordinate Judges, editors and writer comes to the conclusion that no genuine 
ene “Bengalt yp Seeman , a with English ideas is observable among the 
Cannt ent atives notwithstanding fifty years or more of the 
influence of British institutions. What better confirm- 
ation of this sage conclusion could that journal find than in certain proceed- 
ings of the so-called Poona Eloquence Society, to which the Times gives an 
alias of Brdhman Eloquence Society. It is stated by the Times of India that 
Subordinate Judges, editors and graduates assembled recently on one occasion 
to publicly declare the harshness of the sentence passed on the editor of the Ben- 
géli. The writer is scandalized at finding judicial officers joining in a ‘ public 
denunciation of the courts to which they are officially subordinate,’ and helping 
by their presence at ‘ bringing into contempt the laws which it is their privilege 
to administer’! Itis very amusing to see the high colours in which every- 
thing is painted by the writer, who in his intense desire to preserve the dignity 
of courts calls upon Government to take steps to prevent a repetition of the 
scandal. It was not correct to say that the few Subordinate Judges who might 
have been present at the proceedings in question went there for the express 
. purpose of denouncing the courts of the land. During the vacation some 
lectures are arranged for amusement as well as instruction. At one such 
lecture the question of Mr. Bdnerji’s imprisonment having been casually dis- 
cussed, it was resolved to send a telegram of sympathy to the unfortunate editor. 
No judicial officer took any active part in the proceedings, so far as we are 
aware, this matter not having been one for which the meeting was expressly 
convened. Nothing but an opinion about the rigour of the sentence was 
expressed ; and it is surprising how on former occasions, when public bodies 
considered the sentences passed by High Courts as severe and petitioned for a 
mitigation thereof, the J'imes of India did not perceive in it a contempt of 
authorities. If we remember aright, the Sarvajanik Sabha lately petitioned for 
a mitigation of the sentence in the case of Vijaydlakshmi and Government 
did remit a portion of the sentence. Nothing of contempt of court was then 
whispered. But we go further and ask whether our contemporary seriously 
believes that judicial officers lose all their rights of citizenship on account of 
their service so as to be barred from an expression of their opinion about a 
verdict of their superiors. On his own hypothesis, what explanation has our 
contemporary to offer as regards Mr. Justice Norris’s attending a public 
- meeting specially called for denouncing a measure of Government, if it is true 
that he did attend that meeting as heis reported to have done? Is not a High 
Court Judge bound to refrain from hampering the progress of Government 
measures as much as a Subordinate Judge is bound to show respect to a 
High Court, and is it dignified for a High Court Judge to give importance 
% his presence to a meeting where wholesale abuse was showered on Natives ?P 


e - 


After alluding tgs un 


9 our mind no civilized government will want judges so slavish as to resign 
1 sight to think independently. Of course it is one thing to differ and 
another thing to express that difference in a manney derogatory to the authority 
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: r : a er or. But it is hard dtosee anything in the proceedings of the Poona 
sople which warrants the perverse view of the matter which our contemporary 


Local Self-government. 


The Din Bandhu (5) of the 27th May says that elections in Bombay and the 

a _ . mofussil have shown that the system of local self- 

ping =, eotleas ty or gag advocated by Lord Ripon is only calcu- 

saa ed to confer power on particular castes and 

communities. In Bombay the Parsi and Gujarati 

elements predominate, while in. the mofussil the Bréhmans are powerful. 

Such monopolization of power by one or two sects will not be beneficial either 

to Government or the people. The Bandhu suggests that if Government are 

seriously thinking of introducing local self-government, they should sanction a 
system of representation according to castes and creeds. 


The Jdéme Jamshed (98) of the 29th May observes that a perusal of the 
Government resolution reviewing the reports on the 
Makes remarks on the Gov- working of the several municipalities in the Bombay 
ernment resolution reviewing = Presidency recently published shows that the Bombay 
the municipal reports of the G : 
Bombay Presidency. overnment have not yet taken any important steps 
for giving due effect to the Viceregal scheme 
of local self-government, and that some of the Divisional Commissioners 
entertain opinions against that scheme. After noting that the Commissioners of 
the Northern and Central Divisions are opposed to the self-government scheme, 
the Jdme remarks that the Commissioner of the Southern Divisionis consi- 
derably in favour of the project, and that the other two Commissioners ought to 
walk in his footsteps in order to improve the condition of town municipalities. 
It is to be regretted that instead of encouraging Natives to take a part ia their 
municipal affairs the Commissioners have expressed their despair in this matter. 
There being nothing to encourage people to become commissioners of town 
municipalities and the Collectors and other wilful Governmentofficials being given 
to foilow,their own crotchets, it is no wonder if private persons after acceptin 
ths office of municipal commissioners should not attend the poe 
meetings. It is the duty of the Bombay Government to instruct the Divisional 
Commissioners to give encouragement to municipal commissioners, and it is 
to be regretted that Sir James Fergusson has not done this. Mr. Erskine, the 
Commissioner in Sind, also sees the necessity tor such encouragement, and his 
report also shows the great necessity for adopting the scheme of local self- 
government. There is no hope of town municipalities proving a success so 
long as the number of non-official members is not greater than that of officials. 


Education. 


The Din Bandhu (5) of the 27th May, in an article headed ‘Is Education 
ruining the British Rdj ?’ observes :—We are certainly 

Praises the British Indian very thankful to God for placing India in the hands 
vj “ys ee — of the British nation. It is an acknowledged fact 
the lower claasee than at that justice and peace reignin their rdj and that the 
present. feeling of security enjoyed by the people under the 
present regime finds no parallel in any of its prede- 

cessors. Apart from considerations of Teaiaeeeial dependence, we must admit 
that the British rule is the best of all rules. It is in this rdj that every facility 
is afforded to the people of every caste to educate their children, and it is 
in this rdj that the people know what constitutes liberty. Can anyone deny 
that the English are more just, kind and liberal than the Peshwds? It is 
indeed the light of knowledge that hus dispelled the ignorance which existed 
in castes other than that of Bradhmans and exposed the tricks of the latter. 
Are not the people of the other castes therefore much indebted to the Britons 
for having liberated them from their religious:thraldom? Had they not been 
educated they should certainly not have been in their present social condition. 
Lét. Govérnment therefore try to diffuse education from Brahmans down to 
Mahars and Chémbhars, so that it may serve to bind the lower classes by ties of 
affection. We regret very much that the agriculturists as a class are not yet 


. 


| blessed with ucation, and we therefore entreat Government to educate them 
in order that the 
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may be rescued from the clutches of their s4évkdérs, who are 
generally Bréhmans. In fact, education is taken advantage of by the upper 
classes, and wires eo the Bréhmans, who do not contribute a single pie to the 
local funds. Will Government therefore consider this? Besides the agricul- 
turists form the major portion of Her Majesty’s subjects. All these considera- 
tions have been suggested to the other people by the education they have 
received; and as ignorance is a great danger to the rdj, so education is a great 
bulwark: to it. 


Railways. 


The Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 31st May observes that the arrangements 
made by the B. B. & C. I. Railway for providing 
Complains that the ar water closets in their first and second class carriages 
rangements made in thethird oro satisfactory, but those made in the third classes 
class carriages of the B. B. & ° ng 
C. L. Railway for providing Fre notso. The writer describes the arrangements, 
water-closets are very un- and says that they are practically useless inasmuch 
satisfactory. as they cannot be availed of without giving offence 
| to or outraging the modesty of fellow passengers. It 
behoves the railway authorities to supply every third class carriage with a 
neat room sufficient to secure temporary seclusion to passengers. If the railway 
authorities fail to take any measures in this direction Government should 


compel them to do so. 


The Mahrétta (2) of the 27th May says :—We admit the necessity and the 

0 a ag a pp i a that would accrue to the Niz4m’s 
eee a th 6©State and: to the country generally by the construc- 
vs Ha bad Chand tion, of the Chanda Railway. But if it is to have 
this serious feature, the separating of Aurangabad 

and Nuldoorg, two of the most fertile provinces in the Nizdm’s dominions 
yielding a revenue of about 15 lakhs of rupees, then we certainly think the 
Council of Regency should have unhesitatingly deferred the question. A 
ecedent for this was not wanting. The Gdiekwdd of Baroda’s administratiotn 
had to deal with the matter of the contingent ; and that administration, even 
headed as it was by a man of Sir T. Madhav Rdo’s political principles, thought 
it fit to shelve the question. Besides when the British Government themselves 
are not willing even to discuss the question of the restoration of the Berdrs on 
the ground of the Nizim’s minority, we see no reason why the Council of 
Regency could not have decently and more justly advanced the same plea when 
the matter was of ceding provinces. But supposing there was no other course 
open and that much official pressure was brought to bear upon the Council 
which, however, we do not much believe is possible under the Government of 
ord Ripon), it should at least have made known to the public the conditions upon 
which the railway scheme was to be taken up. The people could then have 
seen what the conditions were, whether they were for the good of the State, 
and above all whether any of the rich Sarddrs could do what the State wanted 
the company todo. Aclear exposition of the terms offered by the company 
and the State to each other would have obviated the present agitation against 
the scheme. The first step the Council of Regency ought to have taken was to 
ascertain whether any of the subjects of the Nizdm were willing to assist the 
Government by money; whether, in fact, the people agreed to give within a 
rescribed time to the State a loan of 6 krors of rupees at a certain rate of 
interest. We now learn that some of the wealthy Saraars have come forward 
and proposed to make up the necessary sum, but if the Council had at first 


- declared its intention of taking the people into its confidence and testing ~ 


their power of advancing money, it would have bespoken a more sincere 
desire to do good to the State and would not have created this agitation. 
The Council cannot justly think of ceding provinces, but it may at least 
give its best. consideration to thé scheme and make it ripe for execution 
by the time the Nizam attains his majority. But it must not try to push the 


. gcheme.»through with such hot haste to the prejudice of the material 


intétests of the State. We do not know how to characterize the conduct of 
the Council of Regency in having deported Dr. Aghornath and Dastur Hushang 
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the city. : If, as-is given out, Dr. Aghornath and Dastur Hushang did 
thing more than timely warn the public that such and such a scheme was 
being sanctioned by the Council and that therefore they should take steps to 
wee w its being carried out, they did not deserve to be dismissed and deported. 
his fact shows that the Council has several weak points in its scheme and that 
it. does not wish that they should see the light. The Council should ask the 
leaders of the agitation whether they guarantee to pay the required sum within 
a fixed period at a certain rate of interest. They should be allowed to 
discuss the question fully ; and if it be found that they are unable to do any- 
thing, then it may think of taking further stepsin the same matter. [The 
Subodh Patrika (11) of the 27th and the Kesari (84) of the 29th May express 
somewhat similur sentiments. The Kdside Mumbai (101) of the 28th May 


i’ 
: 


observes that the railway scheme is very expensive and will be a crushing 


burden on the State. The scheme should for the present be laid aside and 
the restoration of the Berdrs accomplished. The deportation of those who 
opposed the scheme is strange. If Sir Sdlar Jung were alive at this time, 
nothing like the present agitation would have taken place. The Lok Mitra 
(77) of the 27th May censures the Council of Regency for its conduct in con- 
nection with this scheme. | 


In an article headed “ The lawless rule in Hyderabad,” the Indu Prakdsh (9) 
Condemns the action ofthe ©! the 28th May observes :—Surely some sad fatality 
Nizdm’s Government in de- Seems to have overtaken some of these Native States! 
rting Dr. Aghornath and We have scarcely forgotten the inhuman deed of 
astur Hushang all of @ Jyndégad when here is another Native State trying to 
enna. walk somewhat in the footsteps of the former without 
apparently any compunction or regard for enlightened public opinion. The 
overnment of Bombay must now see the mischief which its policy of cajoling 
and consoling Jundgad in spite of its guilt has silently engendered, Doubtless 
the impression is abroad among these Native States that they may do anything 
hereafter and escape the displeasure of the paramount power provided thereis some 
semblance of excuse for it. The Government of Hyderabad has found an excuse 
most opportunely indeed! Their Chanda Railway project having been viewed 
with popular disfavour, the Hyderabad authorities have shown their inability to . 
cope with the evil without creating popular discontent. They seem to think 
that matters are mended and people are quieted by being put under somethin 


like a reign of terror and by deporting persons without enquiry or trial. Sir Sdlar 


Jung would, we can say for certain, have never sanctioned such extreme 
measures that aggravate the evil intended to be curbed rather than lessen it. 
Such is the feeling of excitement roused in the public mind throughout the 
country in consequence of the two recent doings of the Nizém’s Government that 

ple not unnaturally are seen asking the query whether that Government has 
reverted to the old Mogldi system, under which the Government was irrespon- 
sible and could do anything without being taken to task for it. What is the 
meaning of deporting two respectable men from the State without so much as a 
moment’s previous warning? Assume that these men have been guilty of some 
offence against the State; assume that their presence in the country was calcu- 
lated, in the opinion of the local authorities, to lead to mischief; still it 
would appear that a summary deportation such as has now been resorted to was 
an act of arbitrary injustice for which there could be no sensible justification. 
Dr. Aghornath Chattopadhya and Dastur Hushang may have, for aught we 
know to the contrary, done something to contribute to the agitation against the 
Chanda Railway scheme; but even taking the worst view of their conduct, we 
cannot persuade ourselves to‘think that the Government of Hyderabad was at 


all justified in arresting the two men all of a sudden and removing them sum- 


ws 


marily from the country. If the authorities thought that they were the in- 
stigators of the agitation, the best and the most appropriate course to follow 
was to put the gentlemen on their trial, to give them an opportunity of explain- 
ing their conduct, if there was any ground to suspect that there was something 
reprehensible in it, and then to decide what ought to be done withthem. Under 
the British Government, even under the worst of crises, no man, however great 


‘ his offente, is torn from his family all of a sudden and sent off to another place ; 


but what the paramount power itself cannot do, or at least will not be con- 


idered justified in doing, a feudatory State does in broad day-light at this day. 
It was known, for instance, that Wdsudev Balwant Phadke was the leader of the 


of arresting and deporting them all of a sudden, as if they had 
no right to ahearing? Surely it is due both to the public and the Nizdm’s Gov- 
ernment that an explanation of thisapparently arbitrary act should be forthcoming. 
(The Yajddn Parast (120) of the 27th May expresses similar sentiments. | 


Referring to the agitation in Hyderabad in connection with the Chanda 
Railway scheme, the Arunodayd (14) of the 27th May 
Asks Government to place says that the apprehensions of the people that there is 
before the public all the some connection between the railway project and the 
correspondence in connection . 
with the Chanda Railway itention of the Government to take up two of the 
scheme. Nizdm’s districts are unfounded. The leaders of the 
agitation request that all the correspondence that has 
passed between the Nizém’s and the British Governments may be placed before 
the public, and it is proper that the British Government should lose no time in 
complying with the request. As Government are not guilty of the intentions 
fathered upon them by the people, there seems to be no objection to the publica- 
tion of the correspondence. Nay, it is necessary that the people should be 
convinced by a documentary proof of the advantages likely to result from the 
projected railway, and when they once see through the object of Government 
they will withdraw from their present attitude. 


Municipalities. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 27th May, in referring to the cry regarding 
the inadequate water-supply of Bombay, remarks :— 
Complains of the inade~ Here we are in the midst of the hot season, with fever 
quate water-supply of Bom- and cholera threatening the city on the one hand and 
bay and praysfor the removal fire on the other, and water not to be found when and 
of Mr. Walton from his post i 2 : . 
of Executive Engineer to the Where it is wanted. Special care is being taken of 
municipality. aristocratic quarters, but the poor—ah the poor!— 
what of them? Well, they may go without water or 
use what they can get from stagnant pools and stinking wells. Another s¢éheme 
for a kror and a half will have to be taken in hand some day, though it is not 
clear who is to pay forit. Sir James Fergusson is a kind-hearted Governor. 
When he sees a policeman ill-treating a passer-by, or when he hears village dogs 
disturbing his subjects’ rest, or when he finds the railway train or the postal 
delivery irregular, he takes notice of each and all and insists that things shall 
be better managed. Now, we think, Sir James knows how his people have to 
suffer for want of water in this fearful heat ; but he is helpless. Where there 
is no responsibility, there can be no blame to attach. And yet there must be 
some one responsible in the matter. Who assured the public, when the Tulsi 
works.were taken in hand, that they would have a copious supply of pure water 
in future? Surely the scheme was taken up on official recommendation. What 
has become of these official estimates and promises? We regret to have to be 
ersonal, but once more we are obliged to give expression to the popular opinion 
that Mr. Walton must be found some other work. So long as he remains 
Executive Engineer to the Municipality, the city will continue to be a loser in 
every way. If he has talents, let these be applied to a business he understands. 
In his present office he has proved a complete failure and worse. His presence 
retards the progress of practical business. [The Lok Mitrd (77) of the 27th 
May makes a similar complaint and takes the municipality to task for giving 
assurances which are never realised. | 


The Din Bandhu (5) of the 27th May complains that the municipal garden 

} ~ “near the Bazar Gate Street is not well kept. Many 

Requests the attention of people frequent this garden for recreation, but the 
hn oc authorities tO slovenly management does not make the lounge as de- 
management of the  ,. é, oe , 

rear the Bazar Gate, ightfulas they wish. It is disgraceful that public 

Street, Forf. money should be spent in laying out a garden and 

orig, cy that the garden should be ill kept. It behoves the 


municipal authorities to attend to this. 
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ve @he Mahrdtta (2) of the 27th May observes:—The new municipal com- 
hacelige T j yoo _. missioners of Poona have a very hard battle to fight. 
M cn EF sabanue fod Poous We learn that the drainage scheme has been referred 
Ss _ tothe municipality by Government under very pecu- 
liar circumstances. It is reported on the highest authority that, though not 
quite directly, Government wish to coerce the board into accepting the very 
costly scheme of drainage proposed by Colonel Ducat. hat a scheme 
involving an estimated expenditure of about 7 or 8 lakhs of rupees should be 
forced upon the municipality, and that too at a time when the new schema of 
local self-government has not had even a fair start, is certainly very ominous. 
The municipal funds have already been budgeted against, and the costly project 
oi building a central market for the city leaves no scope for any other work. 
The state of public health in Poona is not quiteso bad as to necessitate such 
an expensive project, and if the new commissioners prove strong enough we 
have no doubt that they will ultimately carry the day. Should the new board 
yield to the threats held out, a very bad impression will: be created and the 
system of returning members to it by election will become odious. 


Native States. 


The Gujarat Mitra (75) of the 27th May says that the. dignity of justice is 
gradually sinking down in the States of Pdélanpur 
Comments on the unsatis- and Radhanpur. God-fearing and honest officers are 
factory administration of disappearing day by day, and interest and influence 
civil and criminal justice in h : ; sae 
P4lanpur and Rédhanpur. ave begun to play an important part even in trifling 
matters. There recently occurred a case in Palanpur 
in which one. Mr. Lala alias Rao Bahadur filed a suit in a criminal court of the 
State complaining of certain acts of violence exercised by the police on his body ; 
but not being able to secure redress from the State, he laid the complaint before 
the Political Agent, who strongly censured the Darbar for their conduct. The 
Darbér then sent for the complainaxt with all show of respect and subsequently 
required him to withdraw his complaint. Such intrigues have become common 
in ail States and have served to affect the reputation of the rulers, and the 
confidence of the public has begun to deteriorate. It is the illiterate Diwdns 
that are responsible for such a state of things, and it is time that the British 
authorities should take up the work of appointing educated and competent 
Diwdns. As for civil justice, many Native States will be found to have illiterate 
and ignorant judges. The civil courts enjoy only a nominal existence, while 
the business is regulated according to interest and influence. The officers have 
no idea of the laws they have to administer, and therefore follow their own 
whims and caprices. The courts are as it were mere shops where justice is 
sold to the highest bidder. The majority of the officers in the Palanpur and 
Rddhanpur States that are entrusted with this work are thoroughly innocent of 
legal knowledge, and the judicial functionaries in the higher courts are less com- 
petent than the Subordinate Judges in the British districts. The Political 
ents in charge of these States may be aware of this state of things, but what 
can they do if they have no power to interfere in the administration? It is 
however their duty to occasionally offer wholesome advice and to report 
matters to the British Government. It is necessary that an enquiry should be 
instituted into the efficiency or otherwise of the judicial service, and that their 
decisions should be scrutinized with a view to determine whether they are in 
harmony with the general principles of law. Unless this is done there is no chance 
of any improvement in the condition of the Native States. It is very doubtful 
whether all Political Agents take as much interest in the States in their charge as 
the Political Agent of Cambay seems to do. Many of them are known to be fond 
of seeing that their visits to States are celebrated with great eclat and of hearing 
flattering praises of themselves. The State officials strain every nerve to show 
the best appearance, and the Agents therefore make a favourable report to 
Government, representing that the subjects are happy, that employment is 
abundant and thriving, that the town is clean, that the K4arbhdris are very 
active, and that all departments are in a satisfactory condition. Government 
rely on this report and pass a resolution to the same effect. This serves to 


g . roan impetus to maladministration and to create dissatisfaction among the 
peop It is therefore urgently necessary that Government and their Political 
Agents should always be very cautious in regard to Native States. 


‘The Gujardt Mitrd (75) of the 27th May complains that great inconveni- 

Hee OOS has en emg to — o” sive ee by 

my igh i a recent ruling that appeals shall be preferred in 

PRIM eet ae Mnyiteh aid not in Gujarati, and advises the autho- 

ruling that appeals shall be rities concerned to establish the practice of receiving 

preferred in English and not agnneals only in Gujarati. It also behoves Govern- 

in Gujarati. ; 

ment to take pity on the poor Bhils of the State, and 

as they have established a court of appeal they should try to secure the addi- 
tional convenience of permission to prefer appeals in Gujardti. 


The Gwardti (94) of the 27th May says that the contribution of Rs. 
10,090 paid by the Jundgad Darbar towards the 
x that the contribution maintenance of the families of soldiers that were 
Sundged Darbls" te a by Aye killed during the recent Egyptian Campaign is a sort 
bribe paid to Government for Of bribe given to Government for their decision in 
their unjust decision in the the recent Jundgad affairs, which the public con- 
recent affairs of that State.  giders as unjust. [The Samsher Bdhddur (108) of 
the 25th May also comments on the contribution paid 

by the Jundgad Darbdr in the same spirit. | 


Berar Affairs. 


In acknowledging the receipt of the reports on ‘ Cotton,” “ Trade,” 

| “Revenues” and ‘“ Dispensaries’’ of Berdr, the 
Complains that greatdelay Pramod Sindhu (51) of the 28th May observes that 
ooours on! boggeh perrae aah the report on the dispensaries is for the year 1881, 
heenaiee of the Berar Admi. 22d hence the information contained in it must appear 
nistration. stale to the public. The report of the Educational 
Department is not yet published. After expressing 

some surmises as to the causes of this great delay in the publication of the 
reports, the Sindhu remarks that it seems that the delay occurred in the office 


of the Resident, and expresses a hope that it will be prevented in future. 


The Varhdd Samdchar (67) of the 28th May observes that whereas the 

title of Rédo Sdheb has been, according to the Poona 

Regrets that the municipal papers, conferred on the municipal commissioners 

a eA Dawg ny, of that city, not only is no similar title given to the 

Séheb. — mo ““° municipal commissioners in Berdr, but they are not 

addressed even with the plain title of Mr. Even the 

Native Assistant Commissioners are sometimes not similarly honoured. It 

seems that no specific rules on the subject have been framed by the Hyderabad 
Administration. 


RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
7th June 1888. 
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cH ae Politics and the Public Administration. 


The Lokahitavddi (37) for the month of May 1883 says:—Nature has 
been most bountiful in India and has supplied the 

Accounts Be Foicd are poopie with BO fruits, corn, flowers and plants, 
at at tak whose general utility is undeniable and which enable 
them to lead a life of peace and contentment. The 
uestion therefore arises, why are the people in a distressed condition ? With 
fertile lands, a good climate, 4 satistactory village organization, a good people 
and an abundance of all the necessaries of life, why have the people been reduced 
to such a deplorable and forlorn condition? It is certain that there is a screw 
loose somewhere, not in the constitution of the people but in the administration 
of Government. Former rulers recognized the right of the people to the 
common and uninterrupted enjoyment of forests, mountains, rivers, holy places, 
temples, salt, wells, tanks, &c. But the present policy of Government with 
regard to them is too well known to need mention. What was prohibited under 
the former Governments is now done withtheexpress sanction of duty and policy. 
There is therefore nothing strange in the full that the people have suffered. All 
the articles that were formerly considered the common property of the people 
have now been taxed by the State. ‘When tle people are pressed hard from 
all sides how can they ever raise up their heads? It is natural that everybody 
should be proud of his country, but owing to the peculiar ways of our rulers 
all the people have become quite indifferent and sad. The reason is that the 
idea of property or ownership has altogether disappeared. A notion has gained 
ground that it is not safe to count with certainty upon the enjoyment of what 
one has acquired by the sweat of his brow. And the people believe that their 
ownership of property has been wholly annililated by the enactment of queer 
laws and the imposition of municipal, local and iinperial taxes. What then can 
account for this state of things? [tis the present policy that is responsible 
for this depression. The desire to deprive others of what they have is 
paramount in man, and when truth and morality are seen nowhere it is natural 
that the people should take umbrage at indifference. In India it was a 
long standing practice that district officers made an apnraisement of crops 
every year, and granted takdvi advances and made remissions of revenue 
according to the yield of crops. Such a policy was a safeguard against the 
injustice which takes place under the present administration of realizing 
revenue demands in spite of injury to crops. But that system having 
' been abolished in favour of fixed assessments, the ryots have been reduced 
to a straitened condition and: driven to the sivkdr for protection. In the 
days of Kshatriya rulers the ryots were required to pay a sixth of their 
income to the State, and the Rdajas having the good of their people at 
heart and not being swayed by a desire to squeeze the ryots the latter were 
proud of their country. J}ut subsequently the naturo of the administrative 
olicy began to deteriorate until matters came to this pass on account of the 
levy of oppressive taxes. In abolishing the old system of assessing land revenue 
Government had an eye to facilitating its collection, but the introduction of 
the present 7 berg has had the cffect of prejudicially affecting the interests of 
the ryots and of thus retarding their progress on the path of material pros- 
perity. In short, the people du not feel happy, nor have they the power to 
take care of thcir own money. It is necessary that influential bodies like 
Government should take up the work of managing the interests of the people. 
As matters at present stand the sivkdr is generally all-in-all in a village, and 
the obligations-under which he lays the people by lending them money are 
sufficient to empower him to turn them as he will. The establishment of agri- 
cultural banks contemplated by Lord Ripon, if carried out in a liberal spirit, 
js well calculated to ameliorate the condition of the ryots. The management 
of sivkars does not seem to be fruitful of any good to the ryots, but still the 
sdvkér is a sine gua non ofa village. People cannot look up to Government 
for help because they are indifferent. Ifthe crops suffer Government do not 
_ feel for the ryots. They cannot be moved by pity. Their dues must be paid, 
_ otherwise the ryot’s land is sold and he is deprived of future means of livelihood. 
When the system of survey settlement was first introduced it showed a favour- 
able contrast with the disurderly rulo of Bdjiréo, and the advent of the British 


. ‘raj setyed to restore peace to men’s hearts and business. This satisfactory 
state.of things would have progressed uninterruptedly, but the continuity was 
broken: by the introduction of a revision survey, when the ‘original rates were 
doubled. This has been the signal for the good fortune of India to wane, and 
hence the cry of dissatisfaction which is heard from all quarters. : 


In a leader headed “‘The just rights of India, No. 3,” the Trimdsik Tikékar 
wine te ’ (116) for the month of Vaishékh of the Samvat year 
eer British Govern. 1229 (May 1883) comments in a rather violent style on 
policy of the Bri overn- : : Aye : 
ment and urges certain de- the present administration of British India and makes 
mands of the people of India India vent her grievances in the form of a complaint 
on the attention of Govern- gs follows:—The Englishmen, who are blind from 
—_— pride, boast of having conquered me by the sword and 
demand higher rights than are enjoyed by my children, and it is surprising 
that the Supreme Government admits their demand. It is simply an imaginary 
belief that 25 krors of my children are kept under subjection by only 60 
thousand British bayonets. and [ laugh at this empty boast. I must however 
frankly admit that I have been kept under subjection more by ingenuity than 
by strength. These strangers only arrived in this country as merchants and my 
children did not fail to give them a hearty and respectful welcome. My 
unwary children were then able if they had chosen to drive away these 
strangers from my shores. But they did not think it right to accord sugh 
unseemly treatment to strangers. This world is however full of sin and there 
are few that will meet a favour with gratitude. In the fulness of time these 
English merchants made an ungrateful return for this favour. Envy and 
mutual jealousy appeared on the stage and my children began to quarrel 
among themselves. This was the signal for the English to accomplish their 
object. My children’s fortune was on the decline, and it was not surprising 
that they were ruled by evil, counsel. The stars of the foreigners were, how- 
ever, in the ascendant, and they therefore succeeded in making capital out of 
this internecine warfare. They became rulers of the country while my children 
became beggars. The sun of the good fortune of my progeny set while 
that of the foreign merchants rose. Impartial Englishmen and Europeans must 
admit that the boast indulged in at the present day by some Englishmen that 
I was conquered by the sword is perfectly vain. I allowed these strangers to 
feed on my own and my sons’ bread, and it is therefore that they are now 
striving in the height of elation to trample on me and my children! The world 
knows well that the English are a mercantile nation and unfit to carry on a 
war with other nations. Students of history are aware that Englishmen never 
ained decisive victories single-handed; they allied themselves with others 
and achieved successes after great exertions. I can quote many instances of 
their weakness, and that such people should frighten me by a show of the sword 
is nothing short of a foolish attempt to exasperate me. My wise children are 
not so effeminate as to be frightened into acknowledging the superiority of 
British arms. My brave and loyal children think it an honour to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the British, and desire to receive innumerable benefits 
by conducting themselves loyally and peacefully. My prayer is that the British 
supremacy should continue over me for a very long time to admit of the 
wounds inflicted on me by the Mahomedans being perfectly cured. Notwith- 
standing this, several proud Englishmen strive to take away the rights of 
my children and to insult me, and this is an inexcusable folly. It is the 
duty of every prudent government to avoid all race distinctions. But the 
world has now grown selfish. Everybody tries to secure his own interests. 
The powerful English Government has been guilty of protecting the rights of 
the ruling race and of letting the large subject population chafe for a similar 
protection, and this will never be fruitful of good. My demands are briefly 
these. It is an injustice to make a distinction between the treatment accorded 
to India and Ireland when both have not been conquered by British bayonets 
but by British skill. The Irish are smart, energetic and violent, and united 
action is their motto. My children are on the other hand selfish and always 
afraid to act. This difference in character accounts for the greater advance 
that the Irish have made in agitating for their political and other rights. M 
children will enjoy peace and prosperity by persistently keeping uptheir deman 


: al rights. “When a handful of Irish people are duly represented in 


» 


liament, why should not the large Indian Empire be permitted to send her 
epresentatives to that national tribunal in. order to advocate her cause? It 
is not wise to let this empire be ruled for every five years by a single Viceroy. 
It is barbarous to make my children suffer mutely the oppression practised on 
them by a wilful Viceroy. Is it not an injustice to India that she should not 
enjoy the right of representation in Parliament, to allow of the oppression 
exercised by the Supreme Government being exposed, to preserve the old 
rights of the people, and to represent their grievances to the Home Government ? 
My children are deeply indebted to the disinterested efforts of Messrs. Fawcett 
and Bright in their cause, but these great men have not been able to achieve 
much. Will not Her Imperial Majesty the Queen take pity on my children? 
As regards the admission of my children into the Civil Service, it is very incon- 
venient that they should be required to compete with Europeans in a foreign 
and distant land. Iam not wrong in thinking that many difficulties have 
been thrown in the way of my children passing this examination with the view 
of making them waste their energies in serving Huraqpoans like beasts and in 

assing their lives in drudgery. I have a right to ask the question why, if the 
English are not swayed by such selfish motives, examinations like that for the 
Civil Service should not be established in this country. The position of such of 
my children as try to successfully compete with Europeans under such odds is 
envied by selfish Englishmen. A distinction is made between two officers that 
have passed the same test on account of the difference in the colour of their 
skins. It is surprising that the English Government, which prides itself upon its 
impartial justice, should be capable of such distinctions, A beardless English 

outh comes out to India on a got of high salary and power, and my better 
educated and more experienced sons are obliged to serve under him, to say 
“aye” to his commands, and to yield to his crotchets. The subordinates have 
to work while all the credit is taken by their superior. He only comes to 
deprive me of my riches, to carry on a selfish administration among my children, 
and to enjoy himself at his sweet will, An English youth just fresh from 
England is considered competent to deal justico to all from the lowest menial to 
the highest Raja, while a Native of the same rank is not fit to administer justice 
to a European sailor. What is this but partiality? The present Viceroy is 
trying to give impartial justice to my poor but deserving children by remov- 
ing the disabilities caused by the colour of the skin. Arise, my children, and 
proclaim victory to Lord Ripon! 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 3rd June, in noticing the debate in the House of 
| Commons on Mr. Stanhope’s motion regarding re- 
‘Comments in connection duction of public expenditure in India, remarks :— 
with the debate in the House We needed not the discussion of Parliamentary mem- 
of Commons on Mr. Stan- b é 
hope’s motion regarding re- ers to inform us of the too well-known fact that 
duction of public expenditure public expenditure in India was rapidly increasing 
in India. and that early steps were necessary to be taken to 
reduce it. The real question is, what practical steps 
ought to be taken to reduce the large amount now remitted to England every 
ear on account of the “‘ Home” charges? Mr. Stanhope made a good speech, 
but he failed to prove the assertion which he made at the outset of his speech 
that ‘‘the present Viceroy of India was very much the most extravagant of 
all those who had held the office.” The fact is, as pointed out by the speaker 
himself, that it is not the Viceroys who are so much to blame for all this excess 
of expenditure as the House of Commons itsolf. It is the House only that can 
sanction the taking of any practical steps if proposcd to bo taken by some 
sincere Governor General ; and no amount of vague declamations or theoretical 
discussions will be of any avail to save India from the crisis which is fast 
coming over her. The itcms of expenditure in which some. reduction may 
be sought so as to give some tangible surplus are those relating to superannu- 
ation and pension charges, the dividend paid on guaranteed railways, the 
‘stores and.the exchange. Inthe branches of expenditure incurred in India 
iteelf a considerable saving may be made, notably in the Army Department, 
by adopting the recommendations of the Army Commission, provided Gov- 
érnuient have courage enough to mcet the exigencies of the time boldly and 
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oft lines of broad, liberal and fgr-sighted statesmanship. To. accomplish this 
-  §t°will not do merely to have an energotic Viceroy at the head of Government, 
‘but also an equally energetic aud sincere Secretary of State. We know how 
the proposal of the Indian Government to reduce the positions of Commanders- 
in-Chief for separate presidencies was recoived by Lord Hartington and his 
Council. As regards reducing the pension charges, &c., which amount to 
nearly four krors in this year’s budget statement, we have to recur to the 
oft-repeated remedy, the more extensive substitution of Native agency for the 
European one, compatible of course with the efficiency of the several services. 
But to'expect the British Government to do this seems well-nigh hopeless, : as 
it is calculated to encroach upon the cherished rights and privileges of many 
an aspiring youth in England. But unless Government betake themselves to 
the policy of appointing competont Natives to all branches of the Indian 
services, the crisis that they so much dread will not be averted. If Parlia- 
ment really desires to save India from bankruptcy and ruin, it should rule that 
the Indian Government should give half the number of places that may have 
to be filled up every year to Natives. This policy will have to be followed 
sooner or later if the country is not to be kept in the same state as now. If 
it is followed now the British Government will save it from ruin; otherwise, 
let but a dire famine like that of 1876 or a cruel Afghan war like that of 1878 
occur (which God forbid!) and India will have to be given up for lost. 
As to the question of exchange, we think that Parliament should make a rule 
to the effect that whoever being hereafter appointed to serve in India retires 
to England will get pension to the amount he would have gotif he had enjoyed 
it in India itself,—in other words, he will be paid in Indian coin. That is, if a 
Civilian is entitled to a pension of Rs. 6,000 a year, he will get this sum or 
its equivalent in pounds in England. The generous-minded Kuropeans who 
serve in this country ought to be prepared to make this small sacrifice, if not 
for anything else at least for the good of the country the salt of which they eat 
for 20 or 30 years. If Parliament were to frame a rule to this effect, having 
@ prospective and not a retrospective effect, great saving might in course of a 
short time be effected in the sum that is now lost in exchange. [The Indian 
Spectator (1) of the same date expresses disappointment at the practical result 
of the debate, and remarks:—The discussion discloses two ugly facts, one of 
which was of course anticipated. Firstly, there was as usual a very meagre 
attendance, so meagre that an attempt was twice made to count out the House. 
Reduction of public expenditure cannot be avery inviting topic for the worthy 
legislators at St. Stephen’s. The admission of the necessity of reduction in 
expenditure involves a disturbance of vested interests, especially those of Indian 
civil and military servants. Hence the absence of members, though deplorable, 
can easily be accounted for. The second discouraging fact is the attempt 
from the ministerial side to cut short the debate. This was scarcely creditable 
to those concerned. When a potent and overgrown bureaucracy is strongly 
opposed to a reduction of expenditure and is determined to denude India and 
impoverish her millions, what hope can there be of anything like a substantial 
reduction in expenditure? Mr. O’Donnell has in his speech in the course of 
the debate hit the right nail on the head, and it was because the nail did hit 
the ministerialists so hard that Mr. Dodson made a weak attempt to gag 
him. Mr. Stanhope fairly made out his case, though we cannot refrain from 
condemning in toto one position of his speech where he attempted to make 
political capital out of the question by attacking Lord Ripon as the Viceroy 
under whose administration expenditure had vastly increased. He utterl 
failed to substantiate his charge, and it is satisfactory to find that the diligent 
and well-informed Mr. Cross completely disproved the statement by showing 
up the hollowness of his figures. It is something new to learn that the House 
of Commons has so far become alive to Indian matters as to upbraid itself 
for doing nothing practically beyond registering abstract resolutions. This 
expression of opinion in itself is a gain to India. It isa stepping stone to a 
practical reform‘in public expenditure. And so far the people of India have 
cause not only to be thankful, but to renew their efforts for economy. The 
Gujardti (94) of the same date expresses somewhat similar sentiments. 
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of the ‘$rd June observes that it would have been 
a fortunate circumstance for ‘India if the opposi- 
tion had not shown a rere consideration for® the 
Government by allowing Mr. Onslow’s amendment in 
the House of Commons anent the iniquitous imposi- 
tion on India of a portion of the expenses of the recent 
war in Egypt to be shelved on the promise ofa dis- 
cussion on the subject about the middle of July. It 
: | is feared that that discussion will not do much 
beyond perhaps evoking sympathy for unhappy India, as the Government will 
take care that a strong contingent of its supporters attends in order to frustrate 
the motion, which they rightly regard as a vote of censure. The rider of 
Mr. Onslow had a very ati chance of passing during the discussion of 
Mr. Stanhope’s motion on Indian expenditure, and even if it had been a dubious 
victory against the Government the political fad of the party agitators at home 
should have been disregarded so long as the object for which the whole public 
voice of this country has been fighting was gained, namely, the imposition of the 
whole burden of the war expenses upon the shoulders of those who were responsible 
for or interested in it. Even if it were taken as a defeat for the Liberals, they 
richly deserved it in spite of all the blessings that they have of late showered 
upon India in no stinted measure. Where the pocket of the Englishman is 
touched all Governments are the same, and no Chancellor of the Exchequer 
can resist the temptation of robbing the poor Indian ryot if he can thereb 
lessen the burden of the income-tax on the English people. The iniquity of 
charging the already impoverished Indian treasury with a considerable portion of 
the expenses of a war in which she was nv more concerned than Australia, and 
which arose wholly out of European complications, is now admitted by all who 
care to take an impartial view of the question, and the impression is natural that 
the English Parliament has permitted its ministers to take from the weak what 
they dared not have taken from the strong. Under these circumstances any 
artificial advantage that could aid those who wish well to India in thwarting a 
policy of injustice would be welcome; and therefore the forbearance shown by 
the leaders of the opposition, who in this matter have certainly not followed the 
advice of Lord Randolph Churchill, appears to us a stretch of good feelings 
which is to be regretted. With the impression created by Mr. Stanhope’s 
speech and the state of the House, a splendid opportunity was lost for doing at 
least tardy justice to India, and the Ministry, in this instance at any rate, had 
done nothing to deserve their good fortune. 


The Sumsher Bihddur (10) of the 1st June says that it does not know of 
uny substantial proofs of the statement that the 
Says that India should be British Government is not selfish. The disaffected 
allowed to send its represen- neonle of Ireland, who are a source of embarrassment to 
tatives to the British Parlia- ; te 
ment. | the Government, have enjoyed the privilege of return- 
ing their representatives to the British Parliament 
for a long time, while the law-abiding people of this vast country are enviously 
debarred from sending even one representative to it. This policy is not credit- 
able to Government. It cannot be understood why the people of India are 
not granted this privilege. That policy which admits of a single hot-tempered 
ruler exercising arbitrary sway over 25 krors of souls is unjust and unbecom- 
ing to-a civilized Government. [The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 4th June is not 
very sanguine of any good resulting from the resolution recently adopted by 
the House of Commons for an early introduction of the Indian budget, and 
says that England cannot do better than admit India’s representatives into her 
Parliament. | 


In alluding to the appointment of the Duke of Connaught to the command 

: of the Meerut Division of the Indian army, the 

Is much gratified at the Bombay Chronicle (74) of the 3rd June observes that 

Katee omg of the Duke of when the princes, nobles, gentry and the masses of 
onnaught to the command Tndi ° ; : 

df the Maevas Division. ndia see that their Empress’s son performs his every- 

. day duty as a man and a member of society with zeal, 

intelligence and assiduity, they will become impressed with the necessity and 

importance of being able to perform their duties in like manner. The grandees in 


the land will learn a practical lesson about there being no merit in ignorance and 
idleness ; and the lower orders will find that modern hilosophy upholds honest 
Jabour and work as the true badge of greatness and distinction. The personal 
contact of the Prince with the representatives of the people will again, as in the 
case of his elder brothers, tend to cement closer the attachment of the popula- 
tion to the English throne. In conclusion, the Chronicle hopes that a most 
enthusiastic welcome and flattering reception will be accorded to the Prince 
everywhere, and that it will be the solicitude and care of all loyal subjects to 
render his stay among them as agreeable as may be possible. [The Yajdén 
Parast (120) and the Gujarati (94) of the same date express similar sentiments. } 


The Jagadddarsh (80) of the 8rd June compares the systems and rates of 
assessment of land revenue prevailing in the Mogldi 
Compares the presentsystem and Peshwdi periods with those obtaining under the 
of land revenue assessment British rule, and says that while the systems under 
with that obtaining under the ih of thet deta : 1] 
Mogléi and PeshwAi rules. oth of the former administrations were equally 
favourable to the ryots that under the present is 
quite the reverse. Under the present administration the ryots do not get the 
necessary capital and implements for carrying on their agricultural profession, 
nor do they receive assistance in the. improvement of their soil. On the contrary 
whatever the cultivator has is made subject to attachment. The present policy 
of selling lands by auction for default in payment of revenue has served to 
deprive many @ cultivator of his legitimate profession and to drive him to 
earning wages by daily labour. Such sales did not exist in former times, and 
ifany cultivator was driven by circumstances to abandon his profession the 
zamindar used to assist him in holding on by lending money without, interest, 
which used to-be recovered in small instalments. The zaminddér was 
interested in the good of the ryots, In the present days the ryots are driven 
to the sdivkdr for assistance, who is generally bent upon ruining him, and hence 
there does not exist a good feeling between them. The ryots have also lost 
their credit with the sdvkérs, and not getting the necessary assistance from 
Government have been reduced to a helpless condition. 


In noticing the report on the irrigation works in the Panjdéb and Sind for 

the year 1881-82, the Bombay Chronicle (74) of the 

Is gratified to learn that 3rd June observes that the statistics about these 

the irrigation works in the works speak most eloquently of their great value, their 

Panjab and Sind have proved . : | 

ph AY importance to the material prosperity of the country, 

and the wisdom shown in designing and carrying 

them out. Works like these will serve to meet the growing necessity for 

feeding the constantly increasing Indian population and also the ever-growing 

administrative expenditure of the country without serious embarrassment to 

Government or hardship to the people. No opportunity should be neglected 
for the extension of irrigation works. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 3rd June says :—It is officially notified that 

the Revenue and Agricultural Department of the 

Says that the 1B "on Government of India has prepared a ‘ Note” on 
~~ says Rg Real ya Nankin cotton and its production in this country, and 
the Revenue and Agricul- that copies of it can be had on application. Those 
tural Department ofthe Gov- interested in the material development of the country 
reseed wh Rang Ryans ad - ought to acquaint themselves well with the contents 
vornaculars of the country, Of this useful production. We specially commend it 
to the notice of the local Mill-owners’ Association. 

It is a pity that such an useful publication is not translated into the principal 
vernaculars. At any rate, it is very desirable that a general abstract should 
be issued in the Native languages. If Natives unacquainted with the English 
language are to be made to take an interest in the cultivation of textile fabrics 
it is incumbent on the Imperial Government to have such papers translated. 
We repeat the suggestion that if not the entire text, the principal or essential 
portions of all important blue-books on trade, navigation, agriculture and arts 
should be translated into the principal vernaculars of India. The more 
the masses are familiarized with such matters, the greater the benefit to the 


country. 


. cultivators in the matter of the realization of Government dues. } 


In noticing the coming industrial exhibition at Calcutta, the Jdme Jamshed 
| os 98) of the 9th June observes that the committee 
saree ons — — in rae Ow by the restr yaar of apg ped ee 
ote ne: Oe >" buting the share of thie Presidency to the exhibition 
co gary | 6 appear to have worked to any appreciable 
| extent. A public subscription was started many days 

, but nothing is yet known as to what response has been made to it by the 
public. Unless the committee assure the people that they are responsible for 
the objects exhibited and will pay the cost of transit to and from the place of 
exhibition, there is no likelihood of the people coming out in large numbers to 
send the curiosities they possess. In conclusion, the Jéme hopes that the 


committee will not fail to duly exert themselves for the credit of this city. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 3rd June criticises the conduct of 

Government in regard to the havoc committed by 

Censures Government for Jocysts, and says that it is a matter of regret that 
not taking timely measures | ° : ‘ 

for the destruction of locusts, MOtwithstanding the tremendous flights of locusts 

in this Presidency since the last year Govern- 

ment should have devised no measures for meeting the evil. It is shameful 

that Government should confess that the attention of their officers was not 

attracted to the breed of locusts that was observable in the Southern Konkan 


. last year. The public press sounded the trumpet of alarm in time, but it is not 


clear what use the officials made of the warning given. Judging, however, 
from the results, it does not appear that the locust plague engaged as much 
attention as it deserved. This view is strengthened by the reply which the 
Bombay Government has addressed to an enquiry made by the Government of 
India in the above sense. In this reply it is said that on account of the early 
commencement of the monsoon last year the locusts in the Dhaérwdr and 
Kanara districts could not leave the Presidency before the rains, and therefore 
settled down and laid their eggs. It is however very surprising that Government 
officers should not have been able to look into the future from the circumstances | 
which, as admitted by Government, were known to have existed. If they had 
taken timely measures to destroy the eggs laid by these creatures, much of the 
present distress would have been avoided. Government, however, are not 
prepared to accept any responsibility on account of the negligence of their 
officers and throw the whole blame on the early advent of the-.rains. The 
immediate result of this set of circumstances has been that the means of liveli- 
hood of many people have been straitened on account of tle destruction of the 
crops of their fields, and Government will shortly have to open public works for 
the relief of the distressed population and to grant remissions of land revenue 
in various places. |The Satydt Shodhak (56) of the same date learns that 
Government have, on the authority of district officers, decided upon not grant- 
ing any remissions of revenue in the Ratndgiri District on account of the 
locust plague. It was certainly very fortunate that locusts did not attack 
this district at the time of the reaping of the crops, but nevertheless the 
destruction committed by them on garden lands was not inconsiderable and 
therefore deserves the attention of Government. The assessment levied on lands 
is not simply on account of the crops but also on account of the trees growing on 
them. It is therefore just that a remission to the extent of the assessment 
levied on account of trees should be granted. The Shvodhak also exhorts the 
people to represent the matter to Government fully. The Bakul (16) of the 
same date expresses similar sentiments. The Kesari (34) of the 5th June says 
that the papers recently published regarding the remissions proposed to be 
granted by Government on account of the havoe committed by locusts show 
that Government do not intend to grant any remissions to the ryots in the 
Poona District. Considcring the damage done in tho Indd4pur Taluka and 
having regard to the gonerally scanty crops reaped in this téluka, this deter- 
mination of Goycrnment cannot be approved. The Gujardti (94) of the 3rd 
June says that Government in their resolution on the subject of locusts do not 
point out any specific remedies for thcir destruction, and suggests that a reward 
should be advertised for the invention of measures in that behalf. It is also 
necessary that .greater indulgcnco than at present should bo extended to 
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‘fhe Indian’ Spectator (1) of the 8rd June says:—It is likely that the 
ah Bevatary of State for tndya will send out his own 
“Buggests the appointment nominee to succeed Major Baring as Finance Minister, 
Ser nF enim Finance yt it is not so likely that the new Finance Minister 
sion to Major me will or can fill the place with credit to himself and 

Pini. benefit to the people. The new comer may upset the 
present arrangements if he is a strong man, or if he is a weak one he may 

lay into the hands of irresponsible experts. ‘Now, why can we not have the 
best man available on the spot? Mr. T. C. Hope is specially fitted for the 
post. As we have so often said, he is about the ablest financier in the service 
and an exceptionally hard worker. He has besides the advantage of practical 
experience, and what is of greater importance to the public, Mr. Hope loves 
economy and revels in its practice. His economic soul recoils from ideas of 
waste and extravagance. ‘This is an official virtue which deserves encourage- 
ment. We are glad, therefore, that Mr. Hope’s name has been publicly sug- 
gested. In the very nature of things he will be better able to administer our 


finances than an amateur or a theorist. Mr. [lope may not have Major 


Baring’s breadth of view, but we do not just now want that quality so much as 
the concentrated energy and the dogged detegmination which the Public Works 
Minister possesses in a greater degree than perhaps any other public servant 
in‘India. We have not room even for an enumeration of Mr. Hope’s services. 
Lord Ripon and Major Baring know his worth, and we trust they will succeed 
in having it practically recognized when there is an opportunity. 


The Chandrodayd (121) of the 26th May requests the attention of the 
Viceroy to the justice of giving encouragement to 
Suggests the abolition of vernacular printing presses by giving them all the 
Central Presses at the presi: Government printing work in thé districts. Every 
dencies and the adoption of 2 3: > yerar 
the policy of giving encour- presidency has a Central Press maintained at great cost 
agement to private printing to Government. The establishment of such presses 
presses in the mofussil. must have its origin in the inconvenience caused to 
Government work by the absence of private printing 
presses in the districts. But at present every district has a number of presses 
which are in a position to execute Government work at rates lower than those 
charged by the Government Central Press. The existing Central Presses 
therefore are unnecessary and can be done away with without-any incon- 
venience to Government work. As the Viceroy is actuated by a desire to give 
encouragement to Native trades and industries it will greatly assist his object 
if he rules that all district officers shall utilize the printing presses in their 
districts for the performance of the Government work. Such a policy will lead 
to a saving in the expenditure incurred by Government ard at the same time 
serve 4s patronage to Native printers, Hitherto. the work of the different 
municipalities used to be done by. town presses, but recently such work 
also has begun to be executed at the Central Press. It is to be hoped that the 
Viceroy will duly consider the above suggestion. 


With reference to the non-acceptance by the Viceroy of the Honourable 
Raja Shivprasdd’s resignation of membership of the 

Approves of Lord Ripon’s Supreme Legislative Council, the Lok Mitra (77) of 
refusal to accept the resigna- the 3rd June observes :—It was the instinct of true 
tion of wes) Honensine es liberality and statesmanship which prompted Lord 
vice Teatiative Ripon to decline to accept the resignation of a 
Council. member of his Council who has rendered himself 
obnoxious to the people of the country. Any other 

course at this time, however honestly adopted, would certainly have furnished 
‘a handle to the bigoted fanatics of Calcutta, whom Britannicus so faithfully 
represents, to fasten the most absurd and extravagant charges on the Viceroy. 
Not only has Lord Ripon given them no vad ig ae of venting their spite by 
fresh misrepreséntations in this matter, but he has actually set them an 
example of toleration and large-heartedness which it is useless to expect from 


his enemies. 


t 


“The Arunodayd (14) of the 3rd June animadverts on the supersession of 
pas kp Mr. Gupta of the Bengal Civil Service for the appoint- 
Censures the Licutensnt- ment of Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta by 
Governor of Bengal for a Mr. Henderson, who is less competent and junior in 
ing the claims of Mr. Gupta G ‘ Th 1; e : } 
to the appointment of Chief ‘FOVernment gervice. he policy of ignoring Jearn- 
Presidency Magistrate of ing, competency and right in favour of considerations 
Calcutta, = of colour, country and caste which has been initiated 
| by the Honourable Mr. Rivers Thompson is not ve 
becoming to the Lieutenant-Governor. The Hnglishman would certainly be 
deligh to see Mr. Thompson a Viceroy of India, because under his adminis- 
tration no Native would ever get any responsible pee Natives however will 
not be worse off than at present under such a rule, but England’s enemies will 
be tly satisfied. Even at present, important appointments are not conferred 
on Natives, who are only given such posts as are not accepted by Europeans. 
Government cannot do without Native servants, and therefore what the latter at 
present get is dealt out to them through sheer helplessness and not asa matter of 
favour. Under such circumstances even a Branson or a “ Britannicus” Viceroy 
cannot deprive Natives of anything that they enjoy af present. The present 
administration is carried on solely on the strength of the assistance rendered 
by educated Natives. 


The Arunodayd (14) of the 3rd June refers to the resolution said to have 
been recently issued by the Government of India 
Objects to the policy of regarding the question of the maintenance of the 
per ork o— — the several forts in this country, and says that it is not 
an tn the pct + ig proper to do away altogether with works the utility 
of which was recognized by their —- constructors 
but which is not apparent at present. If any expenditure on such works is 
considered a waste of money it is sufficient to leave them as they are. Sucha 
policy is calculated to soothe: the susceptibilities of the public without bein 
prejudicial to the interests of Government. [The Mahdrdshtrd Mitrd (39) of 
the 7th June suggests that all the existing forts should be kept in thorough 
repair. The Nydyd Sindhu (45) of the 4th June refers to the intended demo- 
lition of the fort of Ahmednagar, and says that it is impolitic to hurt the feelings 
of the public by depriving their city of one of its ornaments and by doing 
away with one of their monuments of antiquity. | a 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 3rd June says:—The vexed question of 
Madras vs. Bombay time is now happily set at rest, 

“i Sees ee ogg and we congratulate His Excellency the Governor on 
Bombay and a prayer to the promptitude with which he has acted upon the 
Government to reconsider memorial of the Chamber of Commerce. The same 
their decision refusing to body which led him into this error by replying to 
ao Ry edhe. ages the him in a manner which sounded uncommonly like an 
approval of the scheme of forcing Madras time on the 
Bombay public has now come forward and afforded an opportunity to Sir 
James of retiring from a position which he-must have found for some time to 
be extremely untenable. Now that the controversy is set at rest, we trust the 
bitterness which attended it will be forgotten and that Government will re- 
consider their decision refusing to supply funds for lighting the Rajaébéi Tower 
clock. It would be a pity if the public, after waiting patiently for it for so 
many years, were after all to have the benefit of the clock only during day- 
time. The resolution cancelling the imposition of Madras time will tend to 
show that our Governor is not as unreasonably obstinate as he is represented 
to be, and we trust that His Excellency in his turn will show that he is just and 
even generous by enabling the public to have the benefit of the splendid Tower 
clock at night. [The Mahrdtta (2) of the 8rd, the Gujardt Mitra (75) of the 
same date, the Jagan Mitrd (31) of the 4th June, the Vartamdn Sédr (117) of 
the 5th and the Deshi Mitrd (90) of the 7th June say that the inconvenience 
arising from the observance of Madras time is not less felt in the mofussil than 
in Bombay, and express a wish that the operation of the new resolution aban- 
doning Madras time will soon be extended to the mofussil. The Dnydnodayd 
(7) of the 7th June approves of the resolution, says that the observance of 
‘Madr’s time has given satisfaction in Ahmednagar, and adds that it will be 
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sorry to have it reversedthere. The Lok Mitrd (77) of the 3rd June and the 
Broach Samdchdr (86) of the 7th idem are satisfied with the action of His 
Excellency the Governor. | | 


The Rdst Goftdr (108) of the 3rd June does not approve of the recent order 
ro of Government permitting Europeans to play polo 
_Disapproves of the permis- on the Esplanade near their Gymkhana. It is not 
rene granted by rari ra known why Government should have so soon changed 
rhe Raiaeele sssieiinad the view taken by them last year. We ask what 
| necessity is there for Government to drive Natives 
from the ground that they have been using for cricket for the last 20 years ? 
This simply shows that Government show favour to: particular classes of the 
public of Bombay without cause. The Native ur ea concerned should 
never leave their ground, but if they are driven out of it they should persistent- 
ly try to secure justice to their cause. |The Gujardti (94) of the same date 
expresses similar sentiments and says that the Governor is wise but his 
counsellors are not so. The Ddétardun (89) of the 7th June advises the Native 
cricketers to prefer another memorial to Government and to fight for their 
rights. The Yajddn Parast (120) of the 3rd June on the other hand approves 
of the Government order and says that it should be ungrudgingly accepted. | 


The Chhéva (20) of the 3rd June complains of the inconvenience caused to 

nests Government to Classers in the Survey Department by their not being 
grant batta to the lower allowed batta while travelling on duty and by their 
officers of the Survey De- being required by their superiors to go out on tour 
parece. - On inconvenient days. These officers draw very low 
salaries and it is very hard that they should be required to pay for their travel- 
ling expenses. ‘heir superiors draw very handsome allowances. Why this 
distinction? We are compelled to say that the defect that is inherent in us on 
account of our being conquered is’ at the hottom of this distinction ; and if so, 
the conclusion is inevitable that though the British Government have abolished 
the slave trade they have not themselves abandoned the policy of treating others 
as slaves. It behoves them to leave this practice of making invidious dis- 


tinctions and to try to put a stop to the various constructions that are being put 
upon their ways. 


The Jéme Jamshed (98) of the 6th June complains that rain gambling is 

i ek sas carried on at a certain place in the close neighbour- 

Bg ad eg te out down, ood of the Mumbddevi tank in Bombay. Most of 
g put down. | . : 

the speculators are inveterate gamblers, while a few 

only are respectable persons. This speculation has been going on for some 

years past, and lasts during the four months of the monsoon. .- It is undoubted- 


ly a ruinous affair to many persons, aud the police ought to put it down. Can 
it do so? asks the Jéme. | 


The Dnydn Bodhak (24) of the 3rd June says that the name of Mr. Dédé- 


sdheb,son of the late Bapusdheb Ashtekar, a respectable 


Requests en Jaghirdér in the Belgaum District, was last year 
cg pee lg to, Suggested for appointment to the Native Civil Service. 


post in the Native Civil he nominee is a competent man and is deserving of 
Service. any consideration Government may be able to show 

him. It isto be hoped that Government will take 
the opportunity of pleasing the whole of the Karnatic by nominating Mr. 
Daéddsdheb to a post in the Native Civil Service. 


The Kesari (34) of the 5th June says that the thanks of the public are due 
to the Government of Bombay for the appointment of 
Approves of the appoint- Surgeon Pdrakh as Acting Professor of Midwifery in 


ment of Surgeon Parakh as . : 
Acting Professor of Midwifery the Grant Medical College. The writer takes the 


in the Grant Medical College. English dailies of Bombay to task for their adverse 

| - comments on this appointment, and says that Sir James 
Fergusson has in this affair given a proof of the interest he takes in the welfare 
of the people. May he continue to take the same interest, and may he become 
more liberal in the matter of conferring the privileges of local self-government 
on Natives! [The Kaiser-t-Hind (100) of the 3rd June expresses similar 
sentiments. | : 


-  Dhe Arunodayd (14) of the 8rd June says that the satisfactory manner in 
Ope A : , which Rdo Béhddur Nérdyan Bhii Dandekar has 
Suggests the tment acquitted himself in the post of Director of Public 
of a ge vaaghona wba “Sha; _mstruction in Berér gives the Native public a right 
Director of Public Instrac. t0 demand that his successor on his retirement shall be 
tion in Berér. a Native. The writer wishes that a competent Native 


may be selected for this important post, and expresses 
a hope that Lord Ripon will meet this wish. 


A correspondent of the Poona Vaibhav (48) of the 3rd June says that it is 

inadvisable to allow Rdo Sdéheb Shivrédm Baépuji, 
_peevemente. the:s erie eenomgge of Vengurla, to remain at that place any 
from Vengurls. onger. ‘This officer has been serving in this town 

for the last eight years, and there are many persons 
who have reason to think that the Réo Sdéheb is not well disposed towards 
them. Under these circumstances it is necessary that Mr. Shivram Bapuji 
should be removed to some other place. 


The Surat Akhbédr (78) of the 4th June points out the present impoverished 
condition of the Dubrds, Nardds, Dhorids and other 
Prays for a reduction in aboriginal tribes of India, and remarks that the im- 
wed resent rates of duty provement of their condition should be the work of 
evied on the drawing of G : 1; If th ; 
toddy from toddy trece. overnment and the well-to-do public. the agri- 
cultural cess cannot be reduced in the quarters 
inhabited by them, at any rate it should not be enhanced. As these people 
have been made more miserable than before by the enactment in this decade 
of legislative measures like the Mhowra Act, it is really necessary that the 
rigour of the Forest, Toddy and Salt Acts should be lessened. If the income 
from salt duty can be compensated for from other sources, the salt duty should 
be reduced to the rates at which it at first stood. Smuggling in toddy was 
so common previous to this decade that it was necessary to prevent it, 
but as it has now very nearly ceased, the retention of the enhanced rates on 
the drawing of toddy from palm-trees is unjust. If an uniform rate of 12 
annas and 8 annas were to be fixed for drawing toddy from palm-trees in 
cities and villages respectively, and if that rate were observed both in foreign 
and tributary States, the present income from this source would not suffer, 
while the poor would be made happy. : 


The Poona Vaibhav (48) of the 8rd June publishes a news letter from a 
correspondent writing from Patoda in the Nasik 
Advises Government to District complaining of the disturbance created by 
-_ measures against the several gangs of Baluchis appearing there. The Vai- 
aluchi gangs that are bh 4 ae 
creating ® disturbance in the 2Aav says that it is very surprizing that Government 
mofussil. take no measures notwithstanding that the outrages 
: committed by these people have assumed terrible pro- 
portions. Kumours are rife as to the object of Government in conniving at the 
malpractices of these gangs. Some say that the British Government have 
promised to allow these people to carry on rapine and plunder in recognition 
of the assistance rendered by them during the recent Afghan War. Some are 
of opinion that the British Government have not a sufficient military force to 
meet these people. Others suspect that no sooner will the British Government 
obstruct their course than a number of these people who are waiting for a pro- 
vocation will flood India and drive out the English. Of course there is no 
truth in any of these surmises, but how can the people be satisfied of their 
falsity when the Government have as yet devised no measures to put down 
these ruffians. The helplessness of the people has been aggravated by their 
having no arms to defend themselves with from their enemies. Even hares in 
the woods may be better able to protect themselves than the people of India 
who have not been left so much power. Relying on the protection of the British 
Government the people of India have abandoned their arms, and is it manliness to 
allow them to be tormented by others in such a helpless condition ? IfGovern- 
ment want to indulge these men there is nothing to be said against it ; but if 
they are unable to protect the people from these lawless gangs, let them give 
us back our arms and then we will not trouble Government in such trifling 
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matters. If, however, the policy of connivance is allowed to continue, the 
eople will begin to look upon their rulers with strange feelings and will lose 
» confidence they. have in them. It will then be difficult to regain that 
confidence. We therefore request Government to take preventive measures 
either for their own good or for that of the people. 


The Poona Vaibhav (48) of the 8rd June says that great inconvenience 
es is caused to people by the post office of Poona being 
fai poe ps oe pr people St & great distance from the heart of thecity. There 
of Poona by the absence of a 18 & receiving office in the town in connection with 
post office in the city em- the postal savings bank, but people that have to 
powered fo pay money to withdraw their deposits are required to go to the 
ng the postal eneral post office in the Camp. It will greatly 
contribute to the convenience of the people if the 
stal authorities consider the question of establishing in the city an office 
aving power to receive as well as to pay money. 


The Chhdva (20) of the 3rd June complains that its subscribers do not 

} receive their copies of the ‘paper from the Dhundsi 

Complains that its sub- and Mugud post offices though they are regularly 

scribers do not receive their Hosted, It seems that the rural messengers do not 
copies of the paper from the deli 1; | 

Whundsi, Mugud, Kunkur liver a solitary letter or a packet addressed to per- 

and Pidad-Hubli post offices. sons in villages with the view of avoiding the trouble 

of going there. A similar complaint has also been 

made by subscribers from Kunkur and Pidad-Hubli. It is to be hoped that 


the postal authorities will institute inquiries in the matter. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 4th June refers to the discussion in Parlia- 
ment on the advertisement published by the English- 
Says that Government man intended to vilify Natives, and says :—As regards 
Soot te erent te ug =r. Cross’s reply to Mr. O’Donnell’s question all 
urther delay the editor of —_| , : : 
the Englishman newspaper. We Can say is that the Government of India will do 
well to make an example of the Englishman by pro- 
secuting that journal for the scurrilous language it has recently used towards 
the Natives of the country, so that other journals may be deterred from follow- 
ing in its footsteps. It is not in Bengal alone that the European British-born _ 
subject is opposed to the Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill. In 
Bombay and Madras also the Bill has been opposed by the Anglo-Indian or 
rather the Indo-European community. And yet the race feeling or antagonism 
between Europeans and Natives has not been so much exasperated either in 
Bombay or Madras as it is in Bengal, where two hostile camps may be said to 
have been formed. And why? The reason is not far to seek. The result is 
solely due to the attitude of the Anglo-Indian press there towards the Natives 
of the country. The exasperating tone of the Anglo-Indian press in that part 
of the country has brought matters to such a pass that the two classes 
may without exaggeration and most aptly be described as being within a 
measurable distance of a civil war, and if the Government of India do not 
intervene in time, there is no knowing.when that measurable distance will 
disappear. The Government of Bengal under the Honourable Mr. Rivers 
Thompson has shown itself incapable of dealing with this state of things in 
the only manner in which it deserves to be dealt with. Mr. Thompson’s 
incapability has simply made matters worse. Any other strong ruler in his 
place eerenning the necessary tact and skill of an efficient administrator 
would have by his personal influence preserved the cordial ‘relations between 
the two classes intact. The Anglo-Indian community could have strongly 
opposed the Bill in question without bringing about the sad results which we 
all deplore. Without vilifying Natives and casting unmerited stigma on their 
national character the opposition to Mr. Ilbert’s Bill could have been effectively 
ed. Accordingly it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the opponents 
of Mr. Ilbert’s Bill have resorted to vilifying Natives and to casting un- 
merited stigma upon their national character not for any legitimate purpose 
but out of a mere wanton desire to do mischief. The greatest offenders in this 
respect are the Englishman, Mr. Branson and “ Britannicus,” a correspondent 
of the Hnglishman, The evil will spread if its growth be not arrested in time. 


In the interests of order and peace Government ought to apply the remedy 

' without further delay. [The Gujardt Mitra (75) of the 8rd June expresses similar 
sentiments. The Lok Mitra (77) of the same date expresses similar sentiments, 
but advises the Native press to abstain from virulent attacks on Anglo-Indian 
journalists. The Vartamén Sér (117) of the 5th June condemns the offensive — 
tone of the Englishman and asks whether Government will not take notice of 
it. If a Native writer had behaved in this maoner he would have been 
crushed long ago, but as the writer in this case is an Englishman Government 
dare not do so Jest the wrath of his castemen be roused. | 


The Karndta Vritt (122) of the 27th May says:—Momorials have been sub- 
mitted to the Government.of India from all quarters 


Says that it is natural praying for a revision of the sentence passed on Babu 


that Government should not Suyrendrandth Banerji, and it is said on the one hand 
listen to the prayers of 


Hindus fora revision of the that that Government have called for all the papers 
sentence passed on Bébu in the case, while on the other hand it is asserted 
Surendranéth Banerji. that the Supreme Government have declined to 

interfere in the matter. There is no evidence of 
the truth of either of these assertions, but judging from the general policy of 
Government in the matter of memorials the latter appears to be true, and if 
so the people of India deserve severe censure for again and again representing 
such matters to Government when they have known that the latter are always 
unwilling to interfere in such questions in their behalf. Why should 
Government listen to our prayers? What have we done to deserve such consi- 
deration? If the Musalmdns had preferred a similar prayer under similar 
circuinstances Government would have gladly acceded to it. The reason is 
that Government have full confidence in their assistance incase of necessity. 
Moreover they are more loyal than Hindus and therefore Government cannot 
go against them. Hindus cannot pride themselves upon any such accomplish- 
ment, and then why should Government care to listen to the cries of such a 
useless people? Our people deserve blame for their weakness which is the 
result of education. 


Local Self-government. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 3rd June says:—The resolution of the 
Madras Government on the final report of the com- 
Disapproval of the new re- mittee appointed to consider the scheme of local 
solution of the Madras Gov- self-government will, we fear, hardly satisfy the 
ernment on the introduction aspirations of our enlightened countrymen in the 

of the scheme of local self- . 
overnment in that Presj. S0uthern Presidency. The very fact of halfa dozen 
ea members of that committee having recorded their 
dissent, some on one point and some on another, 
shows the divergence of opinion that exists as to the limit of the scope that can 
be given to Lord Ripon’s resolution. Nevertheless, it is not quite clear from 
these dissents that there is any very great difference on the broad essential 
points on which the committee were asked to report. Bearing this fact in 
: mind, we are bound to confess to a feeling of disappointment at the tenor of 
: this resolution. There is on the face of it an air of hesitation to give full and 
free play to Lord Ripon’s resolution. This hesitation ill contrasts with the 
bold and statesmanlike view Mr. Grant Duff expressed last year on the subject. 
We remarked then that Mr. Grant Duff did not display that extreme timidity, 
that superfluous ‘‘ caution” in developing what Sir James Fergusson called in 
that unhappy September resolution “the radical” policy of the Government of 
India. But the present resolution of the Madras Government appears to be a 
mixture of doubt, hesitation and caution. Nay, it appears that the scheme of 
local self-government is to be carried out in Madras in a “grudging spirit.” They 
are to have an election system and powers to carry on primary iad secondary 
education, to conduct dispensaries and hospitals, and so on, but they are not to 
be relieved from the overshadowing influence of the Magistrate-Collectur save in 
the most advanced town municipalities here and there. This is grievous. It 
was hoped that after the very able and comprehensive memorial submitted to 
the Government by the Madras Native Association, Mr. Grant Duff would 
inaugurate a more ‘liberal scheme according to his original conception as 
embodied in his minute of last year. After this elaborate minute and after the 
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But 
the official nurses are either too timid or too obstinate. What is to be the 
remedy? | 


The Gujardt Mitra (75) of the 8rd June, referring to the recent resolution 
of Government reviewing the municipal reports for 
Comments on the reasons the Presidency, says that Government have expressed 
ee to the their regret that many of the non-official members of 
didlos of thanicipalities. ° municipalities who did not attend two of the three 
_ general meetings in the year were dismissed. The 
reason assigned for the absence of non-official commissioners is the want of 
any inducement to attend. There is no reason to suppose that the induce- 
ment referred to has anything to do with pecuniary remuneration, while on 
the contrary there is reason to believe that the non-official commissioners do 
not care to attend because they are not able to make their presence felt on 
account of the majority of the members being appointed at the instance of the 
Collector, who is the president, and also on account of the sometimes high-handed 
bearing of the latter. Such a state of things serves to bring the commissioners 
into ill odour with the public, and to lead them to desire for a discontinuance 
of their connection with the municipality. They therefore instead of resigning 
their offices resort to the shift of not attending the general meetings of the muni- 
cipality so that Government may of themselves relieve them of their awkward 
situation. The upshot of the whole is that Government are obliged to dismiss 
those whom they selected. Matters have assumed such an aspect on account 
of the incongruous administration of Government, and still they are not in 
favour of Lord Ripon’s scheme of local self-government. All that Govern- 
ment have hitherto done is that they have conceded the privilege of electing 
half of the members, and that even ina very dilatory manner. A trial of three 
years will suffice to show the good results of Lord Ripon’s scheme. If, how- 
ever, Government wish to allow European officers to have their own way at the 
expense of public funds and to keep the people from interfering in these mat- 
ters, then they will always be ready to mar the good effects of the Viceregal 
policy. The Mitrd also gives the particulars of the proceedings of the first meet- 
ing of the new municipal board of Surat, in which all the motions of the elected 
members were thrown out, and says that the expected result has ensued. The 
Governor General’s object has been frustrated and the Guvernor of Bombay’s 
anticipations in allowing the number of elected members to be less than that 
of ex-officio and nominated members have been fulfilled ! 


A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 5th June observes 
: that the resolutions passed at a recent general meet- 
Says thatthe newly formed ing of the municipal commissioners of Surat for the 
municipal board of Surat ¥ ; ‘age 
does not work satisfactorily. Consideration of the municipal accounts and budget 
for the current year are highly disappointing. Rao 
Saheb Mehipeisim Rupr4ém exerted himself considerably to induce the commis- 
sioners to adopt a resolution deprecating the enlargement of the public garden, 
objecting to the extension of the contract for electric light by five years, 
and proposing to utilize the money saved thereby for the supply of water. 
The commissioners elected by the people tried to get the above suggestions 
adopted by the meeting, but the large number of the Government nominees 
defeated them by their majority. This shows that so long as the number of 
Government nominees is sixteen while that of the people’s representatives is con- 
siderably smaller, the scheme of local self-government will not work satisfacto- 
rily. In noticing the above statement the Bombay Samdchar (85) of the 7th June 
observes that for some time past the people complained against the conduct of 
the corporation in the matter of the extension of the public garden, the demoli- 
tion of the city walls and the electric light, and it was expected that the new 
board formed under the imperial scheme of local self-government would remove 
the grievances. But the working of the new board has proved disappointing. 
. ,Expenses incurred without the previous sanction ofthe corporation have. been 
passed; and large sums have been set apart for works which should have been 
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iven up. pee ey in sad need of a supply of water, but no provision has 
eatin 2 for it. The chief aim of the imperial scheme of local self-govern- 
ment was that the popular element should preponderate in the municipal board 
and that a non-official commissioner should be the president; but the desire of 
the Bombay Government being otherwise, the arrangements made for the consti- 
tution of the Surat board were incomplete. The number of the Government mem- 
pers is considerably larger than that of the representatives of the people andthe 
apprehended disappointing result has followed. The Samdchdér advises the 
ple not to be discouraged and to bring to ‘the notice of Government the 
exact state of things. [The Deshi Mitra (90) of the 7th June, in noticing the 
proceedings of the general meeting, remarks that if Government nominate 
only one-third and the people two-thirds of the commissioners in accordance 
with Lord Ripon’s views the new board will work satisfactorily. At the pre- 
gent time municipal management is conducted according to the wishes of the 
Collector (president) and the official members. It is not that nothing is done 
tor the good of the people, but the demolition of the fort walls, the sanctioning 
of electric lights and the extension of the park have disappointed the public. 
The people speak ill of the municipality for these works and do not bless it. | 


: Education. 


In noticing the Educational Report of the Bombay Presidency for the year 

_ 1881-82, the Jdéme Jamshed (98) of the 6th June 

a a observes that primary education requires to be still 

Doheny | Sacchhany. more extended, that the salaries paid to school-masters 

are inadequate, and that the educational grant is very 

small. Villagers rightly complain that while the educational tax in the shape of 

the local fund cess is levied on them, no similar levy is imposed on the residents 

of cities and towns. It is therefore to be hoped that Government and the 

municipal corporations will consider this subject when enacting a law for the 
local self-government scheme. ‘I'here is much need for the extension of prima 

education in the city of Bombay, and due provision should be made for the same. 

The private middle class schools may be utilized by admitting them to the 

benefits of the grant-in-aid system. 


A correspondent of the Gwardt Mitrd (75) of the 3rd June, writing from 
Mahudha, says that the educational authorities have 
Says that the people of informed the people of that place that unless they 
Mahudha should not be re- are able to contribute to the extent of the whole 
quired to pay the whole of pe ‘oer ye ie Wieitee ae 
theexpenditureof the English pendivure required ior Oo mnsush schoo the 
school established there. school will not be kept up. .The school was ori- 
ginally started on the understanding that the people 
should among themselves contribute Rs. 15 towards its maintenance. The 
majority of the population of this place are poor Musalmdns, and it is ver 
hard that they should be required to bear the whole expenditure of the school. 
It is to be hoped that the educational authorities will see fit to modify their 
order. 


Railways. 


In noticing the statement put forth on behalf of the Hyderabad Regency in 
defence of their action in the matter of the Chanda 
Prays the Government of Railway, the Bombay Chronicle (74) of the 3rd June 
a to take due notice of observes that it does not appear quite clear as yet 
e opposition raised by the that th ‘3 h 1 
. people of Hyderabad to the that the opposition to the railway scheme has not 
Chanda Railway scheme. been a genuine popular movement. The absolute 
necessity for the British Government sanctioning this 
work, which entails an enormous outlay, while the ruler is but a minor, has not 
as yet been made clear; nor is the expediency of inflicting in the face of the 
strong popular opposition an annual drain of thirty lé4khs of rupees upon the 
exchequer of the State, which is by no means in a flourishing condition, satisfac- 
torily demonstrated. The. contention of the Hyderabad nobles and others that 
if the railway is to bé made after all the work should be carried out with 
Native tapital, and the objections to the grant of valuable concessions to a 
foreign company, deserve to be duly weighed by the Paramount Government. 
If there be any wisdom in allowing indigenous ways to have free play in the 


L) generating the country, surely it cannot consist in the Paramount 

yvernmen a ietly allowing arbitrary and harsh treatment of public officials for 
the offence of exercising their natural rights of freedom of thought and speech, 
put in letting the spontaneous action of the people run into its natural groove 
and patiently waiting for the result. It is to be hoped that the Government of 
Lord Ripon will in this as in all similar matters adopt that cautious and modest 
polic which has secured to them the confidence of the Natives in the British 
and Native territories as generous and considerate rulers. (The Jdme Jamshed 
(98) of the 6th June advises the people of Hyderabad to withdraw from their 
opposition, and advises Government to restore Dr. ‘Aghornath and Dastur 
deshong to their proper places. | 


The Shivdjt (60) of the 1st June observes that the Chanda Railway scheme 
was put forward by the British Government as a check- 
Bog any As placa pg to Sir Sd4lar Jung’s demand for the restoration 
o Ps of Berdr tothe Nizam’s Government. The question 
—" Chanda SailW*Y about Berdr was deferred until the attainment of 
majority by the young Nizdm, and the late Diwdn 
postponed the railway scheme until that event, and it was therefore not revived 
during his lifetime. His death has given the British Government an opportu- 
nity of bringing it forward once more. The members of the Hyderabad Regency 
are not on good terms with each other, and everyone of them is striving to 
secure his position by not going against the wishes of the officer who appointed 
him to the Regency. This state of things has tempted the British Government 
to try to secure their object. Explicit orders have not been issued to the 
Hyderabad authorities to give the guarantee, which however they are willing to 
give for their own selfish ends. Kven the British Government have a doubt as 
to the State being able to save thirty lakhs of rupees to meet the guarantee, and 
ask for the transfer of the Gulburga and Aurungabad districts to meet the 
charge. Thus these districts are likely to be in the position in which Berdar is. 
The revenues of the Hyderabad State amount to three krors of rupees and the 
expenditure comes nearly to the same figure, and hence there is no hope of 
its being able to save thirty lakhs of rupees annually. The crafty expedient 
resorted to by the British Government will deprive the Hyderabad State .of its 
two districts and will lessen its territorial extent. This scheme isa kind of 
repetition of Lord Dalhousie’s annexation policy. It ill becomes the professed 
liberal policy of Lord Ripon. If the British Government are resolved to put 
the burden of the Ohanda Railway on the Nizam’s Government, Berar should be 
first restored. In short, the conduct of His Lordship in this matter is most 
reprehensible. The Shivdjt advises their Highnesses Scindia and Holkar and 
other big Chiefs to communicate their sentiments on the subject to the Supreme 
Government in order that similar injustice may not be done to any of them. 


The Surat Akhbdr (78) of the 4th June complains of the want of a plat- 

form to the Udvdda Station of the B. B. & C.I. 

Complains of the want ofa Railway, and says that as trains stop there for a very 

begae to the Udvéda Sta short time females and children meet with accidents 
on of thee B. BB & CIC; Licht; : , 

Relwer. in alighting from carriages. As Udvdda is a place of 

Parsi pilgrimage, the major portion of those who go 

there consists of old men, females and convalescent persons. If the station were 

pucca built, the income to the Railway Company would greatly increase, a well 

era cha road would follow, and great convenience would be secured to 

merchants. : 


Municipalities. 


The Gujardt: (94) of the 3rd June gives the particulars of a case recently 

yp ee ae decided by the High Court in which one Mulibéi 

es Gepuniine ae pt filed a suit against the municipality of Bombay for 
tion whether the costs inthe the recovery of.a sum of Rs, 501 on account of 
case of Mulibdi ve. the Munici- damage caused to her property by an illegal order of 
pal oe of yng . the municipal authorities, and requests the attention 
mw? 3 ieee ed pees by he oF the Corporation to the remarks of the Acting Chief 
a Justice on the irregular conduct of municipal officers, 
The costs of the suit on both the sides are calculated at Rs. 24,000, and it ig 
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duty f of the Corporation to consider whether that amount should be paid 
pee the municipal funds when the Municipal Commissioner without the sanc- 
tion of the Town Council involved hi in an expensive suit and also caused 
gnnecessary annoyance to others. 


The Bombay Samdchdr.(85) of the 9th June observes that the evil practice 

of regularly feeding milch cows and buffaloes on 

Advises energetic suppres- horse dung alone or mixed with some grain chaff 
sion ot the ouiry ay broom. extensively prevails in Bombay and odght in the 
oe dete extensively per. interests of public health to be put down vigorously. 
petrated in Bombay. The municipal law provides punishment for this 
offence, but only two or three persons are punished in 

a single year. The municipality and the police ought therefore to make suffi- 
ciently energetic exertions to detect and get punished most of the offenders se 


that the crime may within a short time disappear altogether. 


The Jdme Jamshed (98) of the 9th June observes that it is stated that a 
police officer of the mofussil who has been employed 
Alleges improper conduct aga superintendent in the newly organized assess- 
- se part of vn bem og ment department of the Bombay Municipality put op 
bay. —- a few —_ ago his police uniform and his sword apd 
| visited the house of a Pdérsi gentleman in Girgaipm.. 
While he was there he created a disturbance. The owner of the house saging 
this told him to walk out of the house as a municipal officer had no right to 
appear in a police dress and to act as he did. The Parsi gentleman is said to 
have reported the matter next day to the municipality, but nothing is yet 
known as to the result of the complaint. If the above report be false the Jéme 
will be glad to contradict it, but ifon the other hand it be true, due noted 
ought to be taken of the conduct of the municipal officer in order to deter-otther 
municipal employés from misconducting themselves. 


The Jéme Jamshed (98) of the 5th June observes that in consequence of new 
arrangements made in several departments of the 
Complains that the employés Municipal Office in Bombay the subordinates of those 
dre departments of the departments, particularly those of the assessriiefit 
mbay Municipal Office are b . + f fs 
umemenaiiall. ranch, have to perform such heavy work that it 
: : must tell heavily on their health. Some employés 
of the last-named department are required to leave their homes at 6 in the 
morning and visit distant parts of the town to enquire into the rents paid by 
tenants to their respective landlords, to recover bills and to. enquire into taxes 
levied on horses and carriages. ‘These subordinates must then attend the office 
to submit reports of their work, and leave it often so late as 8 o’clock in the 
evening, The subordinates of the wheel-tax department are sometimes detained 
in office till 10 at night. It is said that afew months ago a subordinate who 
was employed on out-door duty fainted from overwork and since then he has 
been employed on in-door work. <A few days ago the new accountant of the 
assessment department sent in his resignation to the Municipal Commissioner 
as he could not do his heavy work, but the latter did not accept it and gave him 
a few more subordinates. The work of some departments has grown so 
heavy that their employés are said to be sometimes made to work on Sun- 
days, and these departments were kept open on the last Queen’s birthday. 
It is therefore to be hoped that the Town Council and the Corporation will take 
due notige of these grievances and remove them by employing, if necessary, a 
sufficient number of new hands. 


The Satyd Prakdsh (54) of the 6th June represents the danger of leaving 
open large pits on the Dongri road. These pits were 

at gow Me my be of dug some time before in connection with certain water 
— pi Qs "se" works, and an accident lately happened to a child 
bosidps by a fall in one of these pits,, It is dangerous to 
Whepit-falls to remain unfilled for a year or six months, and itis the duty 
of the municipality to direct its attention to the matter. Now that the rains 
have set in there 1a great likelihood of accidents to passengers by this road. 


The Shivdji (60) of the lst June aepproee of the scheme fora new 
oi teds. underground drain for Poona which will shortly be 
Disapproves of the scheme placed before the municipal corporation of that city. 
of a new underground drain ay wae. 
for the city of Poona. he proposed drain is intended to carry away not 
| only the waste water but the night-soil also. There 
are several objections to this scheme. The existing underground drain has 
been working satisfactorily, while the proposed drain will not, it is feared, work 
satisfactorily because wherever similar sewers exist there the complaint about 
their failure is heard, The scheme is a costly affair, the burden of which the 
people of Poona are too poor to bear. The corporation ought not therefore to 
accept the proposals. 


The Poona Vatbhav (48) of the 3rd June complains of the impure nature 
of the water running in the pipes in Poona. If the 
filters age out of order their repair is more urgently 
demanded than the construction.of a market. It is 
very likely that impure water will bring on cholera. It is to be hoped that the 
new municipal commissioners will take this work in hand in preference to the 
more costly scheme of drainage. 


Complains of the impurity 
of pipe water in Poona. 


Native States. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 3rd June discusses the question whether 

isis (al Uk Milt Sie the Native States of India have been allowed by the 
ornment have maintained Dritish Government to exist asa matter of necessity 
Native States as a necessity OTfavour. History shows thatit is the former and 
and not as a favour, and not the latter. Scindia’s territory was restored to 
advises Government not fe him by the British Government with the intention of 
por yin Mle a er securing his assistance. Though Dowlatrdo Scindia 
was four' times defeated by the British, still the latter 

tried to make friendship with him lest he in conjunction with Yashwantrdo 
Holkar might drive them out of India. The same policy was adopted in the 
ease of Holkar. As for Hyderabad, the British were the servants of that State 
from the beginning. As for Raéjputdua and Baroda, the English being their 
servauts if was improper to make war with them. It is thus clear that all the 
Native States that exist at present were maintained through fear and not through 
kindness. A perusal of Sir John Kaye’s history will serve to show how far 
the British Government would have been able to maintain their dominion in the 
Kast during the crisis of 1857 had it not been for the assistance rendered by 
the Native States in the country; and how would it look to say that these 
States were allowed to remain as a matter of favour? Nearly twenty years 
have elapsed since that critical time, and the policy of interference in the 
administration of Native States has again begun to make its appearance in the 
case of Jeypur, Mysore, &c. Such a policy, however, must be said to have its 
origin in ignorance and want of foresight. The Hindu nation with all their 
ignorance, superstition and old unmeaning manners and customs are peculiarly 
gifted with loyalty to their rulers, and with all their sectarian differences they 
are one as Hindus. It is therefore not just to throw dust into the eyes of the 
pb and to gradually degrade their rulers, as has been done in the cases of 
ysore and Jeypur. It is to be hoped therefore that the British Government 
will abandon the policy of interference pursued by them. The Native States 
should also watch with care the maintenance of the rights and privileges secured 
to them by particular treaties and engagements. To enable these States to 
discharge this duty it is necessary that they should be allowed to correspond 
with each other on the subject of their rights. The distress of one should be 
shared by all. It is in the interests of Government that knowledge should 
spread among these States, and that a feeling of unity should be developed as 
far as possible, If the British Government have any desire to take credit for 
far-sightedness they should make the States of Scindia, Holkar, Géekwdd, Niz4m 
and others independent, and on the analogy of German States should permit 
them to train and improve their armies. In times of war these armies -should 
be placed under the command of Native warriors and sent to fight for the 
British, _ Natives will thus be given an opportunity of showing their usefulness 
and will remain highly contented with the British rule. Then Russia—nay, the 
whole of Europe,— will not be able to wage a successful war with England. The 
loyalty of Native States was fully tried in the days of the mutiny, and it is 


o1. 


therefore to be hoped that the British Government will instead of interferin g 
with their rights try to make them independent and thus secure their own good 
as also that of India. . 7 


The Samsher Béhddur (109) of the 1st June observes that the small weight 
i one by aed; Ona a hen a al ~ 

Says that the Britis - e of Jun , Cambay, ngadra, Gondal, an 
pare ought to interfere Védésinor against their reipeslive rulers and the indif- 

out justice to the f foattce dest “nth bli 
oppressed subjects of Native erent justice dealt out tothem are fresh in the public 
States. | mind and lead to various inferences. When Govern- 
: ment are cognizant of their depressed condition and 
of the great oppression suffered by the subjects of Native States, it is not good 
that they should not listen to their complaints. The plea of non-interference 
with the action of independent Native States is false. It is necessary that 
Government should interfere and put a stop to the oppression exercised by them. 
But the policy of digging a well after a fire has actually begun cannot be approved. 
It behoves Government to reconsider their policy with regard to the if undgad 
State and to take notice of the conduct of the Political Agent in keeping them 

in ignorance of the affairs there. | 


With reference to we of Rs. 10,000 made by the Nawdb of 
undgad for distribution among the families of the 
Saestead tes oP pros Native soldiers killed in the Egyptian Campaign, the 
vision for the widows and Jdme Jamshed (98) of the 8th June observes that this 
orphans of the massacred grant is a good help to the bereaved families, but it is 
Maiyds and observes at the + be regretted that the Nawdb has made no provision 
same time that the pension ; P 
paid by the British Govern- whatever for the widows and orphans of the innocent 
ment to widows of Native Maiyd4s massacred by his police. The donation there- 
over yi no al yl ritie fore appears to have been made more for pleasing the 
ey ae ay *“ British Government than as a charity, which ought to 
begin at home if it is to be sincerely made. This 
subject raises the question, why should public subscriptions be raised or dona- 
tions received from Native Chiefs in aid of the widows and orphans of soldiers 
killed in battle, and why should not Government make due provision for them ? 
It is. well known that the Native soldiers receive such small pay as to be 
scarcely able to save any money for their families and children. Moreover, 
the grant of a pension of Rs. 2} per month sanctioned by military laws 
for the widow of a soldier killed on the battle-field is quite inadequate for the 
maintenance of the widow and her children. Under these circumstances the 
best course appears to be that the monthly pay of a Native soldier should be 
increased by two rupees, one rupee being deducted as a contribution to the pension 
fund, which should go to make due provision, say Rs. 5, for the widows of 
soldiers killed in battle or dying in indigent circumstances. If the suggested 
arrangement is made it.will redound greatly to the credit of Government and 
will induce numerous persons to enter the military service and fight the battles 
of their country with great courage and zeal. 


Berdr Affairs. 


The Varhdd Samdchar (67) of the 4th June observes that the subjects of 

the higher and lower standard examinations in which 

Says that the subjectsof Hxtra Assistant Commissioners, Assistant Commis- 

- higher —_ lower peed sioners, Deputy Commissioners and others are required 

srod te be increased. «© Pass before they are invested with certain powers 

are not sufficiently varied to enable those officers to 

discharge their duties satisfactorily. These officers ought to possess a sufficient 

knowledge of the Indian Contract Act, the Hindu and the Mahomedan Laws, 

Equity Jurisprudence and some other laws, but their study is not required by the 

present higher and lower standard examination rules. It is desirable therefore 

that the necessary alterations should be made in those rules, or if necessary these 

officers should be subjected to the same examination as the candidates for 
vakilship are made to pass. 


RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


7 New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
14th June 1883. 
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to the command of the Meerut Division ove 


Approval of the appointment of Surgeon Pérakh as Acting Professor 
| ‘of Midwifery in the Grant Medical College - 

Bengali Contempt of Court case: It is natural that Government should 
not listen'to the prayers of Hindus for a revision of the sentence 
passed-on Mr. Banerji in the—. 

British — India should be allowed to send its representatives 
to the — 

Central Presses at the Presidencies: A suggestion regarding the abolition 
of—and the adoption of the policy of giving encouragement to 
private printing presses in the mofussil _... 

Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta: A censure on the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal for ignoring the claims of Mr. Gupta for — 
ment as —. ee 

Depressed condition of the people of India: Causes of the present— 

Expenditure of India: Comments in connection with the debate in the 
House of Commons on Mr. Stanhope’s motion we AR reduction 


of public— ove 
Indian forts: An objection to the policy of demolishing — the utility of 
which is not apparent in the present days ... ace 
Industrial exhibition at ee Suggestions in connection with the 
coming —... oe 200 oe 00 
Irrigation aa ae in the Panjéb and Sind: An expression of joy at the 
success of the— ... eee 


Land Revenue Assessment: A comparison of the present ‘system of — 
with that obtaining under the Moglai and PeshwAi rules eee 

‘Locusts: A’censure on Government for not taking timely measures for 
the destruction of — 


Madras time in Bombay: Approval. of the abandonment of —and. a. 


prayer to Government to reconsider their decision refusing to supply 
funds for lighting the Raj4bai Tower clock ae 

Nankin cotton and its production in India: The “ Note” on— pre- 
pared by the Revenue and. Agricultural Department of the Govern- 
ment of India should be translated into the principal vernaculars 
of the country see 

Native Civil Service: A request to Government to consider the claims of 
Mr. Dadasdheb Ashtekar to a post in the — 

Policy of the British Government: Comments on the present — and 
urging of certain demands of the people of India on the attention of 


Government ove 
Polo: Disapproval of the permission " granted ad Government to Euro- 
peans to play — on the Esplanade es oes ees 


Postal matters : 
A complaint to the effect that the subscribers of the Chhawa news- 
per do not receive their copies of the paper from the 7 
Seed, Kunkar and Pidad-Hubli post offices ove 
Inconvenience caused to the people of Poona by the absence of a 
ost office in the city empowered to pay money to depositors 
: in the Postal Savings Bank eee 
Public peace: An advice to Government to take measures ‘against the 
Baluchi. gangs that are creating disturbances in the mofussil 
Public press : Government ought to prosecute without further delay the 
editor of the Enghshman newspaper cis ese eee 
Pablic service : 
A recommendation for the removal of Réo Séheb Shivrém Bépaj 
from Vengurla ... 
A suggestion for the appointment of a competent Native as successor 
to Mr. Néréyan Bhii, Director of Public Instraction in Berér .. 
A suggestion for ‘the appomtment of Mr. T. C. Hope as Finance 
| inister of India in succession to Major bs Hareng oe we 
"Rain gambling : A prayer for the prevention o es ue 
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‘Indifference of non-official members of municipalities : Comments on the 
reasons of the — to the affairs of those bodies 
‘Local self-government in the Madras Presidency : Disapproval of the new 


resolution of the Madras Government on the introduction of the 
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English school at Mahudha: The people of Mahudha should not be 
required to pay the whole of the expenditure of the —... ape 
Primary education in the Bombay Presidency: Recommendation for the 
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Chanda Railway scheme : | 

A prayer to the Government of India to take due notice of the 

opposition raised by the people of Hyderabad to the — os 


er of the conduct of the British Government in regard to 
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A complaint that the employés m some departments of the — 
overworked ... ese rai ood 
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widows and orphans of the massacred Maiyés and an observation to 
the effect. that the pension ee at by the British Government to 
widows of Native soldiers killed in battle should be increased to 
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After expressing hearty thanks to Mr. O’Donnell for frequently bringing 
Indian questions before the House of Commons, the 
Thanks Mr. O’Donnell for Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the \3th June observes that 
frequently brine, a on the 21st May Mr. O’Donnell asked four questions 
questions before Fariiamen’ on different Indian subjects to the Under Secretar 
of State for India.and the latter replied that he had 
received no official information about them. Though the questions relate to 
ordinary occurrences, yet they deserve the serious attention of the authorities 
in England, and hence Mr. Cross’s ignorance about them cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory. The Indian authorities are, no doubt, competent to dispose of 
the questions raised by Mr. O’Donnell ; however, the Secretary of State ought 
to make arrangements to make himself acquainted with the complaints made 
to the different administrations, the redress given by them to the aggrieved 
parties and the spirit in which the decision of the aj authorities is received 
by the public. 
In noticing the scathing rebuke administered by the premier to 
Mr. Ashmead Bartlett for his attack on the Indian 
Thanks Mr. Gladstone for policy of Lord Ripon, the Bombay Chronicle (74) of 
— a 2% ag Aa the 10th June observes that Mr. Gladstone rightly 
ror so * lp or ggg Me remarked that Lord Ripon had written his name on 
Ashmead Bartlett. the hearts of the people. The eulogy passed by him 
; | : on the Viceroy will be most cordially endorsed by 


ee 
**) ACs 


ery intelligent Native of India. It will be received throughout the 

nd breadth. of, 2@. land with rounds of applause, and the representative 
| ans will vie with each other in thanking the premier for the manner 

in which he ‘has defended their true friend and benefactor—the Marquis of 

Ripon. [Several other Mardthi and Gujarati papers express similar sentiments. | 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 11th June is sorry that the two principal 
be reforms for which the administration of Lord Ripon 
Advises the Home Gov- hag become known, viz., the local self-covernment 
ernment to sanction thein- heme and the Native Magistrates’ J arisdiction Bill 
troduction of the local self- : ° .: : 
vernment schemé and the #re in a state of jeopardy. It isa matter of regret 
Rative Magistrates’ Juris- that the Secretary of State for India with his Council 
diction Bill ss tentative of [Indian experts should be against these reforms. The 
mare India Office is maintained at a great cost to the people 
of India and the object of its maintenance cannot 
certainly be that its members should veto such measures. The Secretary of State 
ijsas much bound to the Queen Empress as to the people of India, and it is his 
duty to secure the welfare of the latter. Moreover, Her Majesty the Queen has 
several times pledged her word that Her Government will try to do good to this 
country and it is the duty of the Secretary to redeem the pledge. Under 
these circumstances and having regard to the warm advocacy of statesmen 
like Lords Mayo and Ripon, the policy orthe propriety of objecting to the 
measures above referred to or of mutilating them to such a degree that their 
utility is marred, is beyond what the Jndu can comprehend. If the Secretary 
of State is only useful in coming in the way of the welfare of the people it is 
better that his post should be altogether abolished. The present is a very fine 
opportunity for Her Majesty’s Government to evince their desire to do good to 
the people of this country. If, however, they entertain any doubts as to the 
practicability of the measures introduced by Lord Ripon they cannot do better 
than extend the term of His Lordship’s tenure of office and give a sufficiently 
long trial to the reforms inaugurated by him. But if they are determined 
upon not allowing these reforms to be introduced, they will do well to make a 
clean breast of the affair and thus relieve the people of this country from the 
vexation which has been caused by the present state of suspense. The people of 
india are peculiarly gifted with the virtue of loyalty, and they have by their 
peaceful behaviour deserved the confidence of their rulers. It is therefore too 
much to apprehend that if they are allowed certain privileges as.a -matter of 
trial they will not relinquish them if they prove unworthy of them. We 
therefore suggest that the Home Government should, notwithstanding the 
opposition of Lord Kimberley, sanction as tentative the two measures of reform 
proposed to be introduced by the present administration, and if the people are 
found wanting, the same may be withdrawn. But it is not proper that they 
should adopt a line of policy at once opposed to morality and goodness merely 
on the strength of apprehensions that are not well-founded. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 10th June observes :—It is sad to see that 
India should have to lose at this juncture the ser- 

es ee ae vices, either on account of resignationor ill-health, of 
She Kaila Kile some of her genuine and most valued friends. There 
is Major Baring going away, andhim may, perhaps, 

soon follow our “ truly great” Viceroy, the like of whom it may not be the 
fortune of this country to meet again for some years. And now itis grievous 
to hear of the resignation of Sir Louis Mallet, a gentleman in full accord and 
sympathy with the reasonable hopes and aspirations of the rising Indians. 
May his successor turn out an equally sympathetic friend of India! There is 
satisfaction in the fact that the new permanent Under Secretary of State is an 


excellent disciple of Mr. Gladstone. 


The same observes :—The Native community seems to be very enthusiastic 
Gives the causes of the about the Duke of Connaught’s coming out tu India. 
enthusiasm displayed by the This feelingmay be explained as proceeding from the 
Natives of India on the 7. vanity ofthe people. Not so, however, is the fact. The 
omns of the Dake 0 intelligent Nativé knows that the presence of one in 
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»88 will. be able to study the country at leisure 

d such as few others can hope to enjoy. He will 

to judge for himself of the political disabilities of educated Natives and 

to as 1 the causes which keep Natives and Europeans apart and thus 

retard the true progress of the country. The judgment of such an unbiassed 

observer will be of inestimable value. Socially, too, the presence of royalty 
will be beneficial to India. 


In noticing the transfer of Major Baring to Egypt the Shivdji (60) of the 
| 8th June recounts the valuable services rendered by 
- yy oe rma Z the Finance Minister to the country during the short 
Beypt. mening term of his office, and laments over the event asa 
great loss to India. The Premier is found fault with 
for inflicting this loss, and is requested to appoint an able successor to Major 
Baring. he Sumsher Béhddur (109) of the 8th June also considers Major 
Baring’s transfer to Egypt asa loss to India and advises the Natives to show 
their gratefulness by presenting him with valedictory addresses on his depar- 
ture from the country. Mr. Hope is well versed in revenue matters and in 
practising economy, but the side taken by him in the well-known Jaldlpor 
case and in other Government matters has disappointed the people. It remains 
to be seen whether he will not sometimes yield to the wishes of Government 
after his appointment as Finance Minister of India. The Gujardt Mitra (75) 
of the 10th June says that Mr. Hope will be a competent successor to Major 
Baring. The Lok Mitra (77) of the same date says that unless Government 
make as happy a selection outside of India as that of Major Baring they cannot 
do better than avail themselves of the services of Mr. Hope. | 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 10th June, in noticing the recent Resolu- 

tion of the Government of India reviewing the opera- 

Comments in connection tions of: the Indian Telegraph Department for the 
bp Re ela nap ena year 1881-82, remarks :—It is satisfactory to note that 
reviewing the operations of the reduction made in the inland telegraph tariff 
the Indian Telegraph De- since 1st January 1882 has proved beneficial to the 
partment and a prayer to State and the public alike. It was anticipated that 
a to reduce rail- the loss in revenue from lower rates would be almost 
iad 7 wholly compensated by a greater number of private 
messages. ‘The great success that has attended the introduction of post cards 
into the country ought to justify the supreme Government in boldly making 
experiments in telegraphic messages. An ordinary message of twelve words 
for a rupee will, we are sure, not only stimulate greater traffic but pour into 
the State Treasury a revenue that may rejoice the Director General of Telegraphs. 
Such increased receipts will, in a measure, encourage Government to lay down 
telegraph wires in still remoter regions where this necessary adjunct of the 
civilization of the 19th century may be unknown. It is also satisfactory to 
note that the new offices opened during the year have been managed most 
economically. There is yet ample room for further development of postal and 
telegraphic receipts, a development which, if properly stimulated, is sure to be 
beneficial to the public and the State. The useful lesson derived from the 
reduction in the tariff rates of inland messages ought to open the eyes of Gov- 
ernment to the eminent advisability of a reduction of railway fares and rates. 
No effort should be spared to get these cheapened. We have repeatedly urged 
the expediency of this reduction and trust that before long the Government of 
India will be successful in this direction also. Let Government set an excellent 
example on their own railways, and there is every probability of the at pon 
guaranteed companies following it. The rates of these companies are indeed very 
heavy compared with those prevalent in Europe and the United States. But it 
is a somewhat difficult task to’ coerce these Indian monopolists to make the 
slightest reduction in their goods and passenger rates. Competition could have 
ere long broken the monopoly, but unfortunately real competition is nowhere ; 
and if at all, it is of the weakest, Again, Government regulate the passenger 
and tariff on their own railways on fallacious and even unbusinesslike 
principles,—principles against which the Local Chamber of Commerce has had so 
often to remonstrate in terms not to be mistaken, and it is no wonder that the 


railway monopolists tigidly stick to a very highly graduated tariff. 


erm is the 12th June states on the authority ofa 
dc) ooo well-known | ble Native gentleman who 
ly of Mr. orp recently visited Culcutta that Justice Norris, though 
jadge- Meare very young, possesses all the qualities of a liberal. 
| hearted and straightforward Englishman. He shows 

t respect to a Court of Justice and is anxious to see that it is not made 
Froht of. He is ever pleased to show due respect to deserving Natives and 
does not appear to treat them with disrespect by making a wrong ase of his 
high position, He knows well how to treat the parties and witnesses coming 
before him. In short, his conduct is exemplary. The Babus of Bengal who 
have raised an out-cry against him appear to be misguided, having formed a 

hasty estimate of him. 


With reference to the opinion expressed by the Secretary to the Madras 
Government in the Public Works Department against 
_Disapproves of the inten- the maintenance of the higher classes in the Madras 
tion of the Madras Govern- (Qivi] Engineering College, said to be based on a 
ment to abolish the higher d : 
classes in the Civil Engineer. espatch from the Secretary of State for India, the 
ing College of that Presi-: Bombay Chronicle (74) of the 10th June observes that 
dency. nothing can be more detrimental to the advance of 
Nutives in the way of local self-government than an 
abridgment of the facilities already afforded them for acquiring scientific or 
technical knowledge. ‘To close the doors of such instruction and at the same 
time to tell the people to learn to be able to conduct the public affairs of their 
country is equivalent to enacting a ridiculous comedy in which their Excel- 
lencies the Viceroy and the Governor of Madras should, for the sake of their 
good names, take no part whatever. The people of Madras must not hesitate 
to impress on their rulers the claims of intelligent Natives to a share of the 
benefits of the appointments in the higher rales of the public service now 
almost exclusively monopolized by Europeans, and should try to induce them 
not to withhold from them any legitimate facilities for qualifying themselves 
for the enjoyment of such a share. , 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 10th June, in an article headed ‘ The 
Sind Encumbered Estates Act,” says:—It appears 
Points out some defects in from the Sind Official Gazette that the management 
— ag ap of numerous estates taken up under Act XIV. of 1876, 
ment of Encumbered Estates Within six months of its passing, has been lately 
Acts generally. relinquished. Under Act XIV. of 1876, as well as 
under Act XX. of 1881, the management cannot be 
relinquished after a liquidation scheme has been sanctioned. It follows, there- 
fore, that for more than five years no liquidation scheme was sanctioned for 
any of the estates lately relinquished. This is a very significant fact and calls 
for immediate notice. So far as our information goes, the management is 
relinquished generally, if not invariably, on the ground that there is 
no way of making two ends meet, that the. Zaminddr’s property is not suffi- 
cient to pay the cost of management, the cost of cultivation, the cost of canal 
clearance, and the land revenue. If the manager be called upon to specify his 
reasons for relinquishing the management in so many cases, we feel sure that 
our explanation will be borne out. There is no magic in Government 
management. It is opposed to all human experience that a stranger should 
carry on the management of an estate more economically and beneficially than 
the.land-holder himself. And yet this is the central principle of all Encumbered 
Estates Acts. A paternal Government comes forward to relieve the indebted 
Zamindérs, Jagirdars or Télukddrs of the trouble of managing their own con- 
cerns, but when, after five or six years, it finds that the estate is getting hopelessly 
bad, that the landrevenueis heavily in arrears, that the cost of management alone 
amounts to a good round figure, it calls upon its protegé to take back his estate, 
to pay the outstandings andthe proved debts, and in default to suffer his moveable 
ed immoveable property to be sold and himself to be cast in a prison. 
This ig not in the least an exaggerated account of the working of the Act. Is the 
Act passed for the relief of insolvent Zamindérs ? If itis, then insolvency should 
be no reason for relinquishing the management of an incumbered estate. 
however, insolvency is a good reason, then surely the Act offers no relief to insol- 
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vent Zamindérs.. We notice that Act VI, of 1876 (The Chota Nagpur Encum- 
‘pered Estates Act), upon the lines of which the Sind and Broach and Kaira 
incumbered; Estates Acts of 1876 seem to have been drawn up, contains a 
grovision bearing on this subject, which is conspicuous by its absence in these 
utter Acts. Section 12 provides for the restoration to the owner of his pro- 
rty “when all such debts or liabilities have been discharged, or if within 
six months after the publication of the order mentioned in Section 2 (i:¢., the 
vesting order corresponding with the order of management), the Commissioner 
thinks that the provisions of this Act should not continue to dpply to the case 
of the holder of the said property or his heir.” This provision is undoubtedly 
defective, as it does not specify the grounds on which the Commissioner should 
base his action; but so far as it goes, it is a thousand times better than those 
in the later statutes, which prescribe no limit of time at all for relinquishing the 
management. The proviso whieh they contain, that no management should be 
relinquished after a hquidation scheme is sanctioned, does not afford the requisite 
safeguard, as a liquidation scheme may not be framed or sanctioned for halt a de- 
cade, or for the matter of that, fora whole decade. We, therefore, strongly urge 
that, if the Act be not repealed, it should, at any rate, be amended in this respect. 
The latest Relief Act passed by the Supreme Government, viz., “ The Jhansi 
Encumbered Estates Act,” and perhaps the earliest Act of this kind passed by the 
Bombay Government, Bombay Act VI. of 1862, donot contain any provision about 
the relinquishment of management. Indeed the Jhansi Encumbered Estates Act 
does not contemplate any Government management atall. Unlike Act XIV. 
of 1876 and Act XX. of 1881, it leaves as few rules as possible to be framed by 
the Local Government. Though not perfect in all its details, this Act has the 
merit of looking facts in the face and providing an adequate remedy. The 
Encumbered Estates Acts in force in this Presidency remedy the cost and 
delay of legal proceedings before the ordinary tribunals by providing a simpler 
but more arbitrary procedure, and by giving up the Court-fees leviable on 
plaints, appeals and processes. ‘We think that if in all indebted districts the 
same sacrifice of Court-fees were made and Insolvency Courts on the model of 
the Jhansi Court established, the anomaly we have pointed out would cease to 
exist, and the Encumbered Estates Acts, which after all are no more than 
makeshifts, would be no longer required. « As it 1s, these Acts are indefensible 
from every point of view. They are indefensible from an economical stand- 
point, because they violate the very first principles of free trade, of production 
and distribution, and because they ignore the facts that an owner feels a more 
vital and immediate interest in his property than a paid manager howsoever 
well-disposed, that increased cultivation and increased profits are to be expect- 
ed from strengthening this interest and not from reducing it to a minimum, 
that the triumph of capital in modern society is the most natural thing in the 
world, and that the transfer of land ‘from extravagant, uneducated, semi- 
barbarous Zamindars to thrifty capitalists is the inevitable sequence of this 
triumph. They are indefensible from a political point of view, because they 
are founded upon a principle of inequality, because they allow relief to 
some while denying it to others, because they teach the people to depend 
upon Government as a sort of deusex machind for extricating them at all 
times from all unpleasant embarrassments caused by their own imprudence 
and folly, and because such teaching is apt to produce expectations which, 
if disappointed on any future occasion, are sure to produce much more dis- 
affection—not to say disloyalty—than would have been caused if no such Relief 
Acts had been passed. They are judicially indefensible, because they set at 
naught the law of free contract and the principle that legislation should never 
be retrospective, and because they curtail the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
Courts. And lastly, they are sociologically and morally indefensible, because 
they oppose the survival of the fittest and the law of self-help, and because they 
authorize and perpetrate a breach of faith with impunity. 


The Satya Shodhak (56) of the 10th June says that the Postal Mone 

es Order business does not appear to receive as muc 
ote, arti cenueree i toe support as it deserves from merchants and traders on 
rt Somes Oidine ‘dera «account of the rate of commission charged on a 


hundred rupees being as high as Re. 1. This rate is 


aes 


: fa 7 he. , rr , @ public as rather heavy. If the rate be reduced to 8 
nnas per eC Pp nag merchants will come forward to take advantage 
of the Money Order system and Government will be gainers to a very great 
extent. | 


The Prabodh Chandrika (50) of the 11th June complains of the inconveni- 
: _ ence arising from pasture-lands having been absorbed 
Advises Government to in agricultural and forest lands. Agricultural pro- 
afford = facilities ge fession has of late received a stimulus on account of the 
jar or pastaring their depressed condition of other occupations, and this has 
led to a diminution in waste lands. The recent policy 
of Government regarding forest conservancy has also its share in bringing 
about the above result. Of course a policy of forest conservancy is justifiable 
to a moderate extent, but any stretch of that policy calculated to cause op- 
pression on the people is unnecessary. It is not that every inch of the ground 
closed by Government as their reserved and protected forests is occupied by 
valuable timber trees. Much of it is covered by grass, and if Government 
open such plots to the public for pasturing purposes much good will be 
done to the people without entailing any loss on Government. Such grass is 
not a source of appreciable income to Government. On the contrary it some- 
times assists in producing fires, which destroy the jungles and thus inflict a 
serious loss on the State. The injury caused to the people by such a stringent 
policy is very great in proportion to the gain resulting to Government. Agri- 
cultural stock has not increased in proportion to the extension of cultivation. 
It.has on the contrary diminished to the serious prejudice of the agricultural 
profession. 


The Samsher Bahddur (109) of the 8th June says that the condition of the 
rayats is miserable. The fruits of their labour are 
enjoyed by the money-lender andGovernment. The 
causes of their distressed state are that Government 
look to their own interests and not to those of the rayats. Government and 
well-do-to people merely speak of improving and encouraging agriculture, but 
do nothing for it. Agriculture is considered the meanest of occupations. 
Government only care for surveying the land and enhancing the tax on it 
without any regard to the condition of the rayats. The justice dealt out to the 
rayats by Government is not impartial, for the Judge himself is one of the 
parties. In civil cases the dispenser of justice is a third party, but such is not 
the case with revenue matters. . The ignorance in which the rayats are steeped 
and the injury done to the crops by stray cattle add to their misery. They also 
suffer at the hands of the village officers. 


Points out the wretched 
condition of the Indian rayat. 


In noticing the observation made by his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales at the opening of the Piscatorial Exhibition 
now being held in London, that as a source of the 
supply of human food the products of sea require as 
much attention as the crops raised on land, the Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 
11th June observes that it is well known that India suffers from an insuffi- 
ciency of food-supply. In times of plenty the poor people get half a meal, 
while in years of scarcity, which frequently recur, they die in large numbers 
for want of food. The fishing business is carried on on such a small scale 
that fish is used more as a condiment than as a main article of human food. 
It is desirable therefore that Government and the people should try to develo 
fisheries on such a large scale that the poor people may be supplied wit 
fresh as well as dried fish in large quantities forming a substantial supplement 
to their present daily meals, 


The Kalpataru (32) of the 10th June says that the measures that are being 
adopted by Government for the destruction of locusts 

Says that the measures are simply ridiculous. The only way in which 
adopted by Government for Government can afford relief to the distressed popu- 


the destruction of locusts are Jation is to grant remissions of revenue. It is however 
ridiculous, and.advises Gov- 


Recommends the extension 
of fisheries in this country: 


ernment to grant remissions ® Matter of regret that Government are trying to keep 
of land revenue. 


this remedy as distant as possible. [The Chandrodayd 
(121) of the 2nd June says that the locust plague has 
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‘ é 7 ig great “mischief in the Chiplun Téluka and advises Government to 
nd the curtains that are ordered to be prepared in the Thana Jail to all 
villages in the téluka with the view of minimizing the evil. } 


The Guwardt Mitrd (75) of the 10th June says on the authority of the 

. Poona Observer that the Government of Bombay has 

Says thatthe censure passed passed a censure on the Collector of Ahmedabad and 
bythe Governmentof Bombay the Commissioner, N. D., for the disrespect shown by 
on the reo aged of Ahmed- them to the Gdikwdd, who paid a visit to that city 
4: will satisfy the | Giik. sometime ago while on his way to his dominions. 
a i If there be any truth in this, we thinkit will do much 


to give satisfaction to His Highness Saydjirdo. 


The Samsher Bahddur (109) of the 8th June says that the offence of opium- 

smuggling should be visited with a heavier punish- 

Says that the offence of ment than at present. The mere imposition of a fine 

opium-smuggling should be ingreases, instead of diminishing, such crimes. Smug- 

visited with a fine as well as pana ; d . at he; far’ t' 

imprisonment, giers in opium do not give up their nefarious practices 

though they are frequently fined. The imposition of 

fine and imprisonment will greatly check the crime. The Samsher hears that 
a law imposing fine as well as imprisonment in such cases is in contemplation. 


The Broach Samdchar (86) of the 14th June publishes the appeal of one 
Dahya Pitémbar, a carpenter of Broach, against the 
A complaint against the rate at which he has been assessed to pay the License 
unjust levy of the License T d esletels Sen See 
oo od Boneh ax and which has been. presented to the Collector of 
Broach, and remarks that when 350 persons have 
preferred appeals against the License Tax assessments out of a total number of 
632 liable to pay the tax at Broach, it appears that everything is not right. 
Such a large number of appeals betokens either mismanagement and indifference 
or intrigue. If the Collector of Broach or R4&o Bahddur Chunilal, who hears 
License Tax appeals, care to consult the public voice they should transfer those 
against whom the public have raised a cry and on whom either the Govern- 
ment or the public now look with suspicion to other places. If a notification 
is then issued removing the fears of the people and justice properly dealt out, 
the truth of the cry raised in certain quarters of the city against the unjust 
levy of the tax will become apparent. The exposure of the guilty parties in a 
court of law will set a good example to others. 


The Bombay Chronicle (74) of the 10th June is glad that Government 

have deported to their country the one hundred and 

Requests Government to fifty Makrdnis and Baluchis who had come to Bombay 

—* their country the and whose presence here was much disliked by the 
rgo party of Baluchis tra- _.,. ; | Pg este ae 

velling about in Gujarat. citizens on account of their unruly and thievish dis- 

| position. A large party of the same people are 

travelling about in Gujardt, causing great disturbance wherever they: appear. 


They too ought to be deported to their country. 


A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitra (75) of the 10th June writing from 

Cambay says that there are only two Postal delivery 

Suggests the appointment eons for a population of 35,824 souls, and this leads 
of two more Postal, delivery ee tet 

peons for Cambay, * to great delay in the distribution of letters. It is 

therefore necessary that there should be two more 

peons for this duty. It is not just to leave Cambay in this difficulty notwith- 

standing the handsome receipts secured by the Postal Department. 


A correspondent of the Arydvarta (15) of the 9th June writing from 

c Thdlner in the Shirpur Tdluka of the Khdndesh 

Complains of the inconve- District complains that notwithstanding the fact that 

nience caused by the absence the land revenue of the village is from Rupees 18 to 20 

of dharamshéla and by the thousand, yielding’ a corresponding Local Fund reve- 
want of repairs to roads in : ‘ 4 

Thélner in the Shirpur Ti. Ue, the roads of the village are nut repaired, while 

lukaof the Kh4ndesh District. the travellers are obliged to put up with great incon- 

: venience on aecount of the absence of a dharamshdla. 

The writer says that it will be better if Government direct their attention to 


these ‘complaints. 
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that whenever serious 
ents occur to any of the hands employed in the 
mills at Bombay the unfortunate persons are taken | 
in a bullock cart or abuggy to a hospital and they 
suffer great pain from the joltings on the. way. 
‘dents while working in M#xcepting the Ménakji Petit Spinning and Weaving 
mills. + ni Mill none of the mills in Bombay appear to have 

. any medical dispensaries and doctors attached to 
them for treating mill-labourers in cases of accidents. Government will, it 
is hoped; be kind enough to enact a law for compelling mill-owners to provide 
due medical aid for the mill-labourers injured by accidents. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 10th June in an article headed ‘ The 
sauce for the goose is no sauce for the gander,” 

A reply to the objections observes :—TIt is a question whether the appointment 
ocgel eet ofa European medical officer of equal standing in the 
~ dye. a0 Midwifery in the service with Surgeon Pdrakh to the Acting Chair of 
Grant Medical College. Midwifery in the Grant Medical College, would have 
elicited the same unfavourable criticism that is now 

poured forth in the columns of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries. We have an 
unpleasant suspicion that there would have been nothing of that sort. At the 
best a little noise might have been heard, soon followed by rigid silence. 
Much has been said about Surgeon Pdérakh being quite a junior officer in the 
Medical Service, and it is shown with much parade of statistics that he has been 
put over the head of many a senior. That such is the case we ure prepared to 
admit. Surgeon Pérakh has now heen 9 years in the service. ‘The late 
lamented Dr. Hughes was appointed Professor of Midwifery and Physician to 
the Obstetric Institution attached to Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai Hospital after only 6 
years’ service! The same is the case with Dr. Hatch, the Acting Professor of 
Anatomy. He is only 6 yearsin theservice. Was there any hubbub about him 
when appointed to that chair about a year ago? One of the objections urged 
against Surgeon Pérakh is his practice. May we ask the critics whether Dr. 
Hughes had greater experience when he was appointed Professor of Midwifery 
oniy after 6 years’ service? Also, whether he did not jump over the heads of 
many a senior? Was there such a hue and cry regarding that accomplished 
doctor on his first appointment? It may be fairly asked whether the criticisms 
now hurled at the Native doctor have nothing like race-feeling at the bottom. 
The fact is being daily realized that educated Natives should now have an 
increased share in the higher offices of administration. It is evident that 
Government must, in pursuance of their generous and statesmanlike policy, 
offer them higher appointments to which they may be found qualified. But 
that is just the fact that is resented by European State servants, who fancy that 
they alone are entitled to the prizes of the services to which they may 
respectively belong. Hence, when a Native is offered such a prize, the 
European officials take it as a “thin end of the wedge.” But.it would be more 
graceful for them to cheerfully submit to the inevitable than decry such an 
appointment. ba sullenly resented the other day the appointment of Bébu 
Ramesh Chundra Mitter as Acting Chief Justice of the Bengal High Court. But 
itis curious how silent these Anglo-Indian critics are when the rights of 
Natives to certain important posts are over-riden. Last year the Bombay 
Government appointed Mr. Lang to act as Advocate General. We objected 
to the appointment at the time on the ground that his two seniors, who 
are two eminent Native counsel not a whit inferior in forensic ability to Mr. 
Lang, were passed over. Neither Mr. Badrudin Tyabji nor Mr. P. M. 
Mehta was offered the appointment though it had been almost the universal 
practice to choose a senior counsel as Advocate General. The Anglo-Indian 
dailies here and at Calcutta avoided making any mention of so gross an 
injustice. They seem to act on the .principle that what is sauce for the 
goose is no sauce for the gander. Again, take the latest instance of the 
appointment as a judges clerk of Mr. Foublanque, an entire stranger to 
ombay. He was imported all the way from Egypt as if the Chief Justice 
could not have found within the precincts of his court a single officer of merit ! 
A graye injustice has been done by this appointment to an experienced and 


“and unpopular works, thus reducing the balance to Rs. 27,000 in 1882-83. 


serving Native officer of the court. The appointment might have been very well 
stowed on the Head Assistant to the Prothonotary. It was his by right and 
escription: He had more than once filled the acting appointment of a Judge’s 
clerk. He is besides a Barrister. He has had experience of the administrative 
business ping woe like ten years. But he was curtly passed over and yet 
neither of our local daily contemporaries who are now so loud in their outcry about 
Surgeon Pérakh’s appointment had the generosity or grace to say a word in 
reference to the injustice done, After these significant instances, it is natural 
if the impartial reader suspect that the unfair criticisms on Surgeon Pdrakh’s 
appointment are simply the outcome of race feeling. But it is common for 
Anglo-Indian journalists who talk of “ justice and impartiality” to decry the 
Native at the expense of the European in almost all matters affecting the public. 
[The Rdst Goftdr (108) of the 10th June expresses similar sentiments. “The 
Shivdji (60) of the 8th June approves of Surgeon Pérakh’s appointment. | 


The same says :—We fear that there is something more at the bottom of 
the negligence shown by the Detective Police in 
Censures the Detective ®Pprehending Kdéku Wadia than the public care 
Branch of the Bombay Police +0 utter at the present moment. But time will soon 
for not being able to appree bring up to the surface grave matters now closel 
hend Kéku Wadia. : hidden from the public gaze. What the public 1s 
entitled to ask is whether the organization of the 
Detective Branch of the Police is all that it should be. The non-apprehension 
of Kaku Wadia up to this time shows a lamentable want of diligence and 
organization in the Detective Police, and the interests of the public absolutely 
require that some satisfactory explanation ought to be given as to why they are 
impotent to apprehend him. What insuperable difficulties have the Police met 
with ? Let the truth be probed to the very bottom so that the public may judge 
how far the non-apprehension is due to incompetency and how far to causes 
uncontrollable. [Several Gujarati papers censure the Bombay Detective Police 
for not being able to trace the whereabouts of Kaku Wadia. | 


Local Self-government. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 10th June observes :—We agree with the 
| Bombay Gazette that after the incubation going on for 
Prays for the speedy publi- full twelve months and more on the Local Self-govern- 
pao Nell scm og ho ment Bill for this Presidency, it is high time that the 
gr Roary Bombay Government should publish the Draft Bill 
without further delay, so as to enable the press and 
the public to criticise it. According to the rules now resolved upon for secur- 
ing publicity in legislation, it behoves Sir James Fergusson’s Government to 
give ample time for a discussion of the Bill. Three months will be a quite 
adequate time. The Bill may very well be read a second time in Bombay 
during the cold weather. It will be a mistake to give less time to the public to 
discuss it, and it will be useless to have it passed in hot haste at Poona. For 
such an unstatesmanlike course will only plunge Government into difficulties 
from which it may be difficult to extricate themselves without loss of prestige 
or dignity. If Sir James is anxious to rehabilitate his reputation for popularity 
nothing will be better than to give the press and the public ample opportunity 
to criticise the worth of the Bill, which, it is to be devoutly hoped, will gene- 
rously embody the broad policy formulated in the famous May Resolution of — 
Lord Ripon. 5 Bombay Chronicle (74) of the 10th June and the Yajddn 
Pardst (120) of the same date express similar sentiments. | 


A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 11th June observes 

i’ dai’ Mika with that in 1881-82 the reserve fund of the Surat 
the Government nominees to Municipality amounted to Rs. 55,808, and in the 7th 
the Surat Municipal Board paragraph of its Resolution datedthe 4th May 1883, the 
for their having wasted the Bombay Government remarked that at Surat where also 
pore con @ pub a large balance was in hand it was intended to improve 
| a ie water-supply.. But it must be noted that no efforts 

were made in 1881-82 for securing a water-supp J, while Rs. 31,000 were 
spent upon electric lights, an extension of the public garden and other - useless 
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{nthe budget of 1883-84 a further amount of Rs. 20,000 has been sanctioned 
for the same: works-and now the balance in hand is Rs 7,000 only. Thus the 
municipal funds have been wasted by the Government nominees by securing 
r majority on their side, against the wishes of the representatives of the people, 
and the latter are mpegs sorry at this conduct of the Municipal Board. 
The public garden is not sufficiently attended to even at present and needs no 
extension whatever, and the electric light is admitted by all to bea failure. The 
representatives of the people in the Corporation opposed the proposals reqeraing 
the extension of the public garden and electric lights, but most of the Govern- 
ment nominees joined the Collector and carried the day by a majority. [The 
Desht Mitra (90) of the 14th June disapproves of the refusal of the Government 
of India to sanction the scheme for supplying water to Surat. As the Muni- 
cipality also is unable to carry out the scheme, the people will have to continue 
to suffer. | 


Legislation—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


The Arunodayd (14) of the 10th June says :—The opinions of officers in 
this Presidency on the Jurisdiction Bill have gone 
Advises Government not yp to the Government of India, and it is said that 
to withdraw the Native Ma- . th ° ] b f Pe . f f 
gistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. ere 1s an equal number Of opinions in favour o 
and against the Bill. Mr. Justice West advocates 
the withdrawal of the Bill on the ground that the discussion in regard to it has 
become too violent to allow of its continuance any longer. The object of Mr. 
Justice West is certainly very praiseworthy, but the means he has suggested 
for securing that end cannot be approved. As it is, the Bill cannot be with- 
drawn without any tangible proof of the unfitness of Natives for the concessions 
that are meant to be granted to them. A withdrawal of the Bill will imply that 
Natives are not competent to try Europeans, and therefore instead of cement- 
ing the breach between the two classes will make it wider. It is also likely 
to create an impression that Government have been forced to withdraw the 
Bill by the agitation created by their own castemen. It will also lead 
Europeans to attach little weight to the opposition of Natives and will incite 
them to treat the latter in a high-handed manner. Under these circumstances it 
is the duty of Goverament todo away with all the distinctions between 
Europeans and Natives existing in the present criminal law and thus to con- 
firm the oft-repeated saying that India is for the Indians and that all her laws, 
regulations, &c., are for her good. 


In noticing the opposition intended to be raised in Parliament by Mr. 

me ae ne eee Stanhope and Mr. Ashmead Bartlett to the Native 
ho passed into a law aa it is, Lagistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, the Jéme Jamshed (98) 

passed into & law 4s it 1s. “ee of 

of the 15th June observes that it is gratifying that 

Mr. Stanhope has to his own and his party’s credit virtually given up his in- 
tention to oppose the measure. Mr. Bartlett has given notice that he will 
await the receipt of further information from India about the Bill before he 
resumes the question. But no fear ought. to be entertained from him. His 
empty denunciations were once ably answered by Mr. Gladstone, and the 
Premier is sure to give him asecond defeat if he — in his indiscreet course. 
The newspapers that oppose the Bill boast that all Bengal officials are on their 
side. But this circumstance, if true, matters little, as the Governments of 
Madras, the Punjab, the North-West Provinces and Bombay and all the Judges 
of the Bombay High Court except one are in favour of the measure. Seeing 
that the Bill will not be rejected, its opponents suggest that changes should be 
introduced into it to the effect that European offenders should be allowed a 
choice of being tried either by European or Native Judges and that trials of 
Europeans should be held before a Jury. Both these suggestions are inappro- 
priate. Under the existing law a European offender has a right\of being tried 
by a European or a Native Judge, as he likes; and the suggested modification 
will not improve matters in any degree. On the other hand, a rough Euro- 
pean phar brought before a Native Magistrate will get an opportunity of 
insulting the magne by insisting upon being tried by a European Magis- 
trate. As regards the second suggestion, it will be difficult to find in the 
mofussil intelligent European or Native gentlemen competent to form a 


| ; an d the institution will prove very inconvenient when it has to be resorted 
1, the case. of every petty offence. The Jurisdiction Bill, as it is, is excellent 
; to be enacted without any modifications. 


‘ought tobe 

A correspondent of the Mahrdtta (2) of the 10th June points out the 
a paso “ benefits > a settlement of a J se ste Bill 
Suggests a a uestion by a compromise, and suggests that the 
tbe ator Jurisdiction BI, Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill ought to provide 
that in the case of Sessions Judges and District 
Magistrates there shall be no distinction whatever, that is, a Native and a 
European Sessions Judge shall have the same powers, but in the case of 
other officials the accused may have a right to object to being tried by a Native. 
In the latter case the trial ought to be conducted by a Bench composed of a 
European and a Native Judge, and besides the accused ought to have the right of 
being tried by a jury which ought to be composed of Native and European 
jurors. The editor remarks in a note that if it is proposed to exempt 
European ladies from the operation of the would-ba Act, the so-called strength 
of the opposition to the Bill will fail. [The Ddtardun (89) of the 14th June 

disapproves of a compromise being effected. | 


The Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 13th June observes that Sir James 
Fergusson is stated to have recommended that Native 
Magistrates and Judges should be allowed to try 
European offenders, but if the latter ask for a jury 
the same should be composed of Natives and Euro- 
peans in an equal proportion. The proposed arrange- 
ment will cause embarrassment: it will be very 
troublesome to convene a jury for a trial before a 
Magistrate. Perhaps, His Excellency means that the trial should be conducted 
in the presence of two assessors one of whom should be a European and the 
other a Native. Since the practice of trying offenders with the aid of assessors 
already exists in the mofussil the recommendation may not bea considered 
objectionable. Ifthe European assessor acts properly there will be no hin- 
drance to the course of justice. But what objection is there to Europeans 
being tried in the same way as Natives are tried? Really there ought to 
be none whatever. Instead of creating new perplexities and embarrassments 
it will be discreet to pass the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill as it stands. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 10th June says:—That the Honourable 
Mr. Bayley, Acting Chief Justice of Bombay, has 


Disapproves of the recom- 
mendation alleged to have 
been made by Sir James 
Fergusson in connection with 
the Native Magistrates’ 
Jurisdiction Bill 


Disapproves of the minute 
written by the Honourable Mr. 
Bayley, Acting Chief Justice 
of Bombay, against the Native 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


minuted strongly against the Criminal Procedure 
Code Amendment Bill is not a matter of surprise. 
Those who have known His Lordship’s views about 
educated Natives have all along anticipated that he 


| would lend the support of his name to the party of 
agitation. Opinion based on prejudice is one thing while opinion based on 
facts and reasoning is another thing. The Government will know best what 
importance to attach to it. The Supreme Government will-not fail to recognize 
the special worth, if there be any, in the minute of the Judge who is said to 
have recommended, for the sake of su-called consistency, the retrograde step of 
appointing Europeans only on the Magisterial Benches of Presidency-towns, 
when fifteen years’ partial experience of the efficient working of Native Magis- 


trates, at least in Bombay, has conclusively emphasized the sagacious polic 


which it is now sought to extend elsewhere. 


We are inclined to the. belief 


that compared with the minutes of the other judges of the Bombay High Court, 
especially those of Sir Charles Sargent and Mr. West, Mr. Bayley’s minute 
will have the weight of a feather and no more, 


With reference to the report which appeared in the Indian Daily News that 


Censures Mr. K. J. Bad- 
shah of the Bengal Covenant- 
ed Civil Service for express- 
ing sentiments against the 
Native. Magistrates’ Juris- 
digtion Bill. 


Mr. K. J. Baédsh4h, a Parsi gentleman in the Bengal 
Covenanted Civil Service, has recorded his views in 
condemnation of the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdic- 
tion Bill, the Yajdén Parast (120) of the 10th June 
observes that on account of his youth and inex. 
periene of Native character Mr. Badshah’s views cannot 
be considered to be sound and mature. Notwith- 


bes: 


danding this if the Europeans who op the Bill value his: opinion highly 


they will only expose the weakness of their cause. Mr. Badshth seems to have 
scarcely realized to himself the injury he has done to himself by coming out 
in opposition to the interests of the whole of his countrymen. It is likely that 
the Natives of Bengal may burn the young Native Civilian in effigy as they 
did Réja Shivaprasdd. Natives have a right to express their contempt of one 
of their own stock going against their interests. [The Jéme Jamshed (98) of 
the 14th June also censures Mr, Bddshéh for condemning the Jurisdiction Bill. } 


Education. 


The Gujardt (94) of the 10th June says that the education that is 
: imparted to Native princes at the Réjkumér College 
Suggests an alteration in jg not what it should be. It is not calculated to 
Seas sn aan pecan stents Se she reesoatlilin of she 
College. y are called upon to wield at 
an early age. There has not been a single instance 
in which a Thékor on coming out of the College and assuming the reins of his 
principality has made a mark among his people. It ought to be his first care 
to think of the good of the people and to introduce extensive reforms into the 
Financial and Judicial administration of the State. But no tendency in this 
direction is observable. He is thoroughly ignorant of what is going on in the 
State, or it will be more correct to say that his kérbhdris do not allow him to 
have an insight into the administration. The reason of such a state of things 
is not far to seek. The education that is imparted to royal youths at the 
Réjkumér College is not such as is calculated to make them competent admi- 
nistrators. They are simply taught many things that are of no use in 
political matters. It is necessary that these royal students should have a notion 
of what they are and what their ancestors were, and should receive instruc- 
tion as to the revenues and expenditure of their States, as to the sort of 
administration that is carried on there and the reforms that are necessary to be 
effected in it, the manner in which justice should be dispensed and the advantages 
of a knowledge of diplomacy. {tis also necessary that they should receive infor- 
mation as to the constitution of the English Government and the way in which 
particular reforms should be-eliminated from it for introduction into their 
States, what the relations of the Political Agent and his Assistant with their 
States are, and how far it is necessary to regard the provisions of Treaties and 
Covenants. These subjects are not taught at this College, and how can the 
students be expected to make any material progress. These princes are 
generally born of rich parents, and being brought up in luxury from an early 
age they have very little original taste for learning, and if the greater portion 
of what they learn is useless it must be said that the money spent on their 
education is a sheer waste. The education received by princes in old days was 
ofa quite different order. They were obliged to work very hard and were thus 
in a position to appreciate the same quality in others, Piano, lawn-tennis, 
balls and cricket did not form part of their education, but they used to be 
trained in the fighting of duels and in political craft. Of all the alumni of the 
Raéjkumar College scarcely one has come up to the Thakor of Péliténa in point of 
skill in diplomacy. With all their travels to Europe they have not been able 
to maintain their honour in British courts. If this is so, where is the good of the 
R4jkumér College? This institution will never turn out a successful experiment 
so long as the lines on which the present management is conducted are not 
changed. If Government intend to make these princes capable, it is political 
their duty to effect a change in the nature of the instruction imparted at this 
College. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 14th June says that the report on the 
working of the Educational Department for 1881-82 

_ Makes re ge gehts ort shows satisfactory results. Considering the period 
ee laanets. ma” for which the work of education has been going on in 
. this Presidency the spread of it cannot be said to be 
inconsiderable. It is however not wise to be content with what has already 
been achieved. ‘There is much yet to be done, and this work lies among a 
class of people who have not begun to appreciate the benefits of education. It 
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ja therefore a troublesome and an expensive task, and the attention of Govern- 
ere ante in devising measures to face the difficulty. It is an 
undeniable fact that the amount — by Government for the purpose of 
educating yy ea ae inconsiderable ‘and requires to be augmented. There 
is great room for @ reduction of expenditure on the Inspecting Establishment of 
the Department. The inspection of village schools has already been entrusted 
to Committees of villagers. Government expect these Committees to superin- 
tend the working of these schools, and it appears that they have been acquitting 
themselves satisfactorily. In Poona and other districts, however, the Collectors 
and the Educational Inspectors complain of the want of interest in their work 
evinced by the Committees. But it appears that the Government officers are 
more at fault in this matter than the Committees. Our people have from the 
beginning not been accustomed to independent action, and it is natural there- 
fore that in some cases they should display a sort of carelessness. But it 
behoves the Government officials to infuse in the people an interest in 
their work and thus to recOncile them to their new sphere. When such village 
Committees are able to gg te discharge the duties of inspection a great 
saving will be effected. In the districts in which these Village Committees are 
known to have been working satisfactorily it is but just that the Government 
supervising establishment should be reduced and the saving utilized for the 
establishment of new primary schools. Another remedy for the spread of 


education among the masses is the encouragement and development of indi- 
genous schools, 


The Jdéme Jamshed (98) of the 11th June observes that the standards laid 
down for instruction in High Schools and other lower 
Points ont certain defects grade institutions of this Presidency are full of defects, 
in the standards preseribed and it is to be regretted that no attempts are made to 
+ cm ag oe iene remove them. ‘Teachers in Government schools are 
‘ther lower institutions of CO™Mpelled to adopt these standards while those in 
this Presidency. private schools cannot depart from them lest the 
arents of the students attending their institutions 
may withdraw their children on that account. Not only are the standards 
defective, but frequently the mode of imparting instruction is faulty. For 
instance, in the higher forms of High Schools the students are made to read a 
page of an English book and an attempt is made to explain the text in English 
without much regard to the capacity of the children to understand the explana- 
tion given in a language which they are trying to learn. The proper course 
would be to give an explanation in the vernacular language of the students 
and to make them translate the passages in their English lessons into their 
vernaculars. The consequence of the present system is that the students are not 
well-grounded in their knowledge of English. This defective system of instruction 
is adopted even in lower forms, and even English grammar is explained to the 
students in English. In addition to English, Gujarati, arithmetic and even tire- 
some details of geography and history are taught to young children. Geometry, 
which is a rather difficult subject, is taught in the fourth standard, whereas algebra, 
which is comparatively easy to learn, is taught in the fifth standard. Examples in 
arithmetic are set for solution without explaining the principles on which their 
solutions can be worked out. The result is that in such an important study as 
arithmetic the children lag behind. The Jéme regrets that now-a-days 
teachers do not take an intelligent interest in the studies of their students, but 
confine their attention to their mechanical task. The Jéme recommends that 
in the place of Persian, Sanskrit or Latin, which are the second languages at 
present taught in High Schools, the French language should be taught, as the 
ignorance of that language proves a source of great inconvenience to such 
persons as visit Europe. In conclusion, the Jdéme requests the Educational 
authorities to remove the defects pointed out above. 


In noticing the revised standards, recently published in the Government 

¢ Gazette, of the studies followed in the Government 

Complains that Hope’s Gujardthi schools, the Yajddn Parast (120) of the 10th 
cores By iy reading June observes that Mr. Hope’s text-books for language 
edussiiinn. se P sarah - which have been preserved are not suitable for the 
‘ purposes of primary education. The lessons contain- 


ed in them are not such as can induce children to make a progress «in their 
studies—some of them are mere prattle, while others are suited to a mature 
uriderstanding. When Mr. Hope’s series was written education had not made 
much progress, and the short-comings of those school-books were therefore 
not brought to prominent notice. With the advancement of learning and better 
notions about primary education, the defects of this series have become glaring. 
It seems desirable that books for children should be such as will improve their 
knowledge, sharpen their intellect and induce them to study. The English 
series of Royal Readers is the best model to copy from, and a new Gujarathi series 
ought to be composed on that model. The series ought to be illustrated by 
better and more attractive wood-cuts than are to be found in Mr. Hope’s series. 
The defects of this series were pointed out long before this, and it is to be 
regretted that no steps have yet been taken to remove them. It is also to be 
deplored that now-a-days more attention is devoted to higher than to primary 
education. : 


Railways. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 10th June says:—We understand that 
certain changes in the rates of fares charged from 
Suggestions to the G.I.P. passengers by the G. I. P. Railway are under con- 


Railway Company for the templation. The rates for the first and second 
better management of their 


passenger traffic. classes are to be reduced, it is said, by one-third ; 
| and that for the third by one pie per mile. If what 

we hear is not wrong, the proportion of reduction in the case of the third class 
is not properly adjusted, and we hope the Company will make a proper adjust- 
ment of the same. It is also necessary that the number of passengers that can 
be admitted in each third or fourth class carriage should be reduced from 
50 to 40. The station platforms should be lengthened to avoid the incon- 
venience often caused to passengers alighting from carriages that are away 
from the platforms. It is usual to attach some brakes to trains in the ghdts and 
the seats in these carriages are so narrow while the compartments themselves 
are so ill-ventilated that some reform in them is urgently needed. We are of 
opinion that with regard to the amount of free luggage the Company owes 
the third-class passengers a rectification of their grievance. third and fourth 
class passengers are only allowed ten sers, but to keep up the symmetry of 
proportion, the third class passengers require an allowance of fifteen sers at 
least. Again it is advisable to employ Native ticket-collectors in the place of 
Kuropean boys who are quite ignorant of the vernacular languages, but if this 
suggestion is not approved, we recommend the employment of female ticket- 
collectors as is done on the Hyderabad State Railway. Experience tells us 
that Native ladies travelling by railway are in .many instances not pro- 
perly treated by ticket-collectors, and to avoid this the employment of 
females is most desirable. We think the issue of third class return-tickets 
serviceable for a week will be .a great inducement to many to travel by the 
third class, and will increase passenger traffic by that class. [The Dnydn 
Chakshu (6) of the 13th June makes similar suggestions. | : 


The Gujardt Mitra (75) of the 10th June says that great inconvenience 
is caused to passengers during the rains on account 


Complains of the inconve- of the faulty arrangements for the arrival of “Bom- 


nience caused to passengers . : : 
i Ue anctoal of te Alined- bay and Ahmedabad Trains at the Surat Station. 


abad and the Bombay trains Jt so happens that the train that leaves Ahmed- 
at Surat at the same time. §§ abad in the morning reaches the Surat Station in the 

. evening, and about 15 minutes afterwards the ordinary 
Bombay train also arrives, The first-mentioned train is made to await the 
arrival of the second and then both the trains are taken to the platform and 
the passengers of both made to alight at the sametime. The platform becomes 
therefore greatly crowded, and there is great danger of passengers missing their 
luggage. It also happens that many of the carriages of both these trains are 
outside the shed and passengers are therefore obliged to suffer from rain. It 
therefore behoves the Trafic Manager of the B. B. & C. I. Railway to arrange 
to receive the trains into the station one by one to enable the passengers 
to alight without inconvenience. 


~ 


The Broach Varta 
, shed near the Bitola Station 
of the B. B. & C. I. Railway. 
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mdn (87) of the 11th June says that the mixed train from 
the one from Ahmedabad. 


Surat to Ahmedabad an 
to Surat meet at noon at the Etola Station. As there 
is neither a shed nor shady trees to protect passengers 


for Surat from the sun and rain, the inconvenience 
and trouble suffered by them is very great. It is therefore advisable that the 


Railway Company should construct a shed on the other side of the Etola 


Station. ‘ 
The Kaiser-1-Hind 


that the execution 
and the working of the 
Chanda Railway line as well 
as the mines of that part of 
the country have been made 
over to an English Company. 


(100) of the 10th June is sorry that the Chanda 


Railway, which promises to be useful in developing 
the coal, iron and other mines of that part of the 
country, and in becoming a thoroughfare for a direct 
journey from Calcutta to Madras, has been made over 
for execution and subsequent working to an English 
— The nobles and the people of Hyderabad 
were willing to supply the necessary capital for this 


line, and thus to secure to the country the pecuniary benefits arising therefrom, 
but it is to be regretted that the Regency Council thought it fit to gag their 
enthusiasm and to transfer the prospective benefits of the line as well as of the 


mines to a foreign company. 


Municipalities. 


The Jdéme Jamshed (98) of the 16th June observes that the complaint 


Suggests the adoption of 
some measures as a safeguard 
against the non-attendance 
of members of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. 


regarding the non-attendance of members of the 
Municipal: Corporation of Bombay is of frequent 
occurrence. Many atime the work of this body is 
delayed for want of a sufficient number of members 
toform a quorum. It1is desirable that a law should 
be enacted laying down that a member absenting 


himself from four consecutive meetings of the Corporation shall forfeit his seat. 


A. complaint is raised in certain quarters against the inconvenience of the 
hours at which the meetings are convened, and morning and evening meetings 
are advocated. There is no harm in trying a change of time as suggested. 
[The Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 15th June also recommends the adoption of 


certain measures for the removal of the complaint. | 


The Gujardt Mitra (75) of the 10th June asks the Municipal. Committee of 


Asks the Municipality of 
Surat to furnish benches for 
the use of strangers attend- 
ing the meetings of the Com- 
mittee, and suggests the 
abandonment of the practice 
of the Secretary taking votes 


Surat to furnish chairs or benches for the use of 
strangers that go to witness the proceedings of the 
Committee, as it is very. unbecoming that they 
should be required to sit on the floor or to stand. 
It is also necessary that the practice of taking the 
opinions of members by the Secretary going to each 
of them, which is very objectionable, should be done 


of members. 


hands should be adopted. 


The Hitechchhu (76) of Ahmedabad of the 14th June complains of the 
ignorance and indifference of the three employés of the 
local municipality who do the work of looking after 
the health of the city, and advises the municipality 
to remove to a distant part of the city some of the 
potters who carry on their work in thickly-populated 
quarters. The atmosphere is polluted by the potters’ 
burning refuse and the health of the surrounding inhabitants is injured thereby. 
Potters are not allowed to have their kilns in any well-populated city or village, 
and why should they be allowed to do so in Ahmedabad? It is the duty of 
the municipality to attend first to the removal of causes which act injuriously 
on the public health and then to turn to the adornment of the city by construct- 


ing splendid roads and buildings. 


away with, and that of giving votes by the raising of 


Asks the new Municipal 
Board of Ahmedabad to re- 
move potters’ kilns from the 
thickly-populated parts of 
the city. 


overs 


Native Statés. 


The Shwaji (60) of the 8th June says :—Many persons remark that the 

| | Native States of India owe their existence to the 
ane wi ae seman kindness of the British Government. They maintain 
a Native States ~~S« that when the rulers of these States were first defeated 
by the British the latter could, if they had wished, 

have very easily annexed their territories to their own. It is not however a 
difficult task to expose the fallacy of the above statement. In the battles 
fought between the Native States and the British Government, whenever the 
latter succeeded by false and crafty tricks in obtaining victory, they occupied 
the conquered territories. For instance, the British Government conquered 
and annexed the territories of the Peshwa, of Ranjitsingh and the Navdbs of 
Bengal and Oude and many other princes, and extended their own domi- 
nions. But whenever they found that their opponents were not very pliant 
they did not resort to the extreme step of annexation, and the States of 
Sindia, Holkar, Nepal and several others serve as instances in point. Some 
of the States cultivated friendly relations with the British Government even 
from the beginning, and as there was no occasion to try their mettle, it cannot 
be said that such States were allowed to exist as a matter of grace. But this 
represents the state of things in the earlier stages of the British rule. When, 
however, the English became powerful they began to look down upon the 
Native princes as nobodies aud initiated the policy of annexing their territories 
on some pretext or another. This indiscretion led to the mutiny of 1857 which 
put the British Government in a sorry plight and led them to pledge their 
word for the preservation in integrity of the existing States. These facts go to 
show that the British Government have preserved the Native States not asa 
matter of grace but because circumstances compelled them to do so. The 
British Government ought to bear in mind that even now if they act harshly 
towards the Native States they will have to pay for it as dearly as they did 
in 1857. The conduct of the British authorities towards Malhdrréo Gdikwédd, 
Sir Sdlar Jung, Abdi Sdheb Mahardj of Kolhdpur and several others was 
thoroughly unjust, and nobody would have blamed the latter if they had 
taken any steps in the right direction. It is true that these persons failed 
to represent to the British authorities their grievances and quietly bore the 
oppression exercised on them, but such results cannot be expected to follow 
always. The mutiny of 1857 did not occur on the annexation of one 
Native State, but after a number of these States were attached to the British 
territories, and similar consequences may in future be predicted to result 
from similar circumstances. The people ete now become more intelligent 
and know more of British rule than they did before; opportunities for an inter- 
change of ideas have increased, and a single act of injustice on the part of 
Government in one quarter is soon bruited everywhere and evokes criticism. 
Under these circumstances the stability of the British rule rests on the good 
behaviour of the British authorities. We have had enough of vain boasts 
that the Indian Empire was conquered by.the sword and will be maintained by 
the sword. This boast can be safely indulged in so long as the people are not 
exasperated by the unjust conduct of the British authorities ; but once their 
rage is excited, matters will come to a crisis. There are several kingdoms 
wishing ill to the British Government and they will not remain idle at such a 
juncture. The people of India are quite aware of all this. For these reasons, 
the British Government ought to be very cautious in their dealings with Native 
States. To construct a railway line may be advantageous, but it is quite wrong 
to force such a scheme on a Native State and to seize a portion of its territory 
in satisfaction of the payment of the interest on the loads spent upon the 
railway. The intention entertained by His Excellency the Viceroy to coerce 
the Regency into accepting this scheme and thus to lay the burden of six krors of 
rupees on the Hyderabad State for constructing a new railway is not proper 
and will lead to no good results. It cannot be predicted with certainty that evil 
consequences will follow within a particular period, but so much is certain that 
the conduct of the Viceroy will hurt the feelings not only of the people of the 
Hyderabad State but of the people of the whole of India. Signs of similar indis- 
creet conduct on the part of the authorities are shewing themselves, and if more 
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indiscretions are committed the consequences will be serious. It has begun to 
be asserted that all land belongs to the State, that the holder thereof has no 

ietary right in it, and that the State can resume it at its pleasure ; and when 
these principles are put into practice disturbances will surely arise. The British 
Government ought therefore to take every step with great consideration and 
should deal with honesty especially with Native States. A Court composed 
of Native Princes and British officials should be constituted for deciding 
disputes which may arise between the paramount Government and any of 
the Native States, and the formation of such a Court will lead to a settlement 
of the line of conduct to be followed by the British Government and thus place 
matters on a satisfactory footing. 


A correspondent of the Jdéme Jamshed (98) of the 14th June writing from 
Pdétan in the Gdikwdd’s territory states :—Owing 
Complains of fraud com- to the Opium Superintendent having left the place 
reer A 9 eae opportunity has been afforded to the. subordinates of 
eritary. ee the Opium Department to practise fraud in weighing 
opium brought to the scales. It is to be hoped that 

the authorities concerned will take due notice of the complaint. 


A correspondent of the Gujardti (94) of the 10th June writing from 
Porbandar says that the people of the place do not 
feel happy. The Rana is a miser and therefore does 
not introduce any reforms into the State. The 
officers of the State exercise great oppression on the people and justice is sold 
for money. Many of the servants of the State receive no remuneration and 
therefore behave as they like. 


The Gujardti (94) of the 10th June hears from a reliable source that tbe 
- Bombay Government has permitted the Cutch Darbér 
Comments on the restora- to re-engage the services of Réo Bahadur Manibhdi Jas- 
tion. of — oe o bhai. The Gujardti was in 1880 opposed to the policy 
Cutch. ee el removing Mr. Manibhdi from the post of Divdn of 
that State which the Bombay Government determined 
upon adopting on the strength of certain intrigues and political reasons. That 
the very Government of 1880 should have now permitted Mr. Manibhdi to 
return to Cutch supports the opposition of the Gujardti and is calculated to 
lead the public to come to the conclusion that the steps taken by Government 
in 1880 in tke matter of opposing the Cutch Darbar were taken without 
thought, without sufficient evidence, and on mere suspicion, It is, however, 
a matter of satisfaction that Government have corrected their mistake b 
the permission they have granted to the Cutch Darbér to re-employ Mr. Manibhdi 
as Divdn. The present Divin Mr. Nandshankar Tuljdéshankar is known to 
have been doing well in the responsible post of Divdn, and it appears that Mr. 
Manibhdi has been allowed to revert to that post on account of the solicitations 
of Réna Jdlamsingji. This retraction of a policy adopted in 1880, though very 
acceptable on account of the opportunity it gives to Mr. Manibhdi to go 
back to Cutch, puts the Bombay Government in avery lamentable situation. 
The Government of Sir James Fergusson has within a very short period 
showed its weakness and incapability by the initiation of measures like the 
Game and Mhowra Bills, by its atiitude towards the scheme of local self- 
government, by its advocacy of Madras time, and by its unsatisfactory settle- 
ment of the Jundgad affair ; and this Cutch question serves as a fresh supplement 
to them. It is however a matter of satisfaction that it has mended some of its 
errors during the past few months. The reversion of Mr. Manibhdi will make 
it necessary for Mr. Nandshankar to go back to his original post. As, however, 
the administration of the latter officer is as agreeable to the people as to the 
paramount power and is spoken of in high terms of praise by the latter, it is 
very natural that the public will look upon this step as a correction of an error 
by another and will consider it as a stain on the British Government. To avoid 
any such misconstruction it is necessary that the reasons for the modification 
of the Resolution of 1880 should be made known. If the restoration of Mr. 
Manibhdi to the Divdnship is meant to correct the error committed by Govern- 
ment it will serve.to give general satisfaction, but if itis intended simply to 
meet the wishes of the Réo, it is neither honourable nor just that Mr. Manibhdi 
should return to Cutch. | 


Complains of mal-adminis- 
tration in Porbandar. 
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A correspondent writing from Cambay under date the 2nd June contradicts 
| . the reports published by the Gujardt Mitra (75) of 
the 20th May and reported at page 16 of the Report 
on the Native Papers for the week ending 26th May 
1883, regarding the intention of some intriguers to 
dethrone the present Navdb and to install his brother, 
_ and pertaining to the resignation tendered by Mr. 
Umedrém Anandtém. The writer alludes to the intentions of the present Divadn 
to putgfemale education in the State on a sound footing by importing female 
teachers from the Ahmedabad Female Training College, and says that the new 
Divan will secure the blessings of the people by.such measures. 


The Gujardti (94) of the 10th June says :—As the Government of Bombay 

| is owrwist bent upon correcting its past mistakes the 
Me: y parma se best remedy to gain popularity is to review its own 
ergy Jandgad case. decision in the Jundgad case and to deal out yee 
justice to the sufferers. Such a step will make the 

people forget all the past errors of the Government, and Sir James Fergusson’s 


simple, frank and kind disposition will ever be regarded as exemplary. 


The Bombay Chronicle (74) of the 10th June observes that the families 

of the slaughtered Maiyds, who are quite homeless 

Censures the Nav4b of and penniless, are left by the Navdb of Jundgad 

Jundgad | for neglects “ moaning in deep affliction and agony while he 

fhe slaughtered Maiyés. as made a gift of Rupees ten thousand from the 

State Treasury for the relief of the families of the 

men of the Indian Contingent that either died or were disabled during the 

war in Egypt. The money ought to be rejected by the Relief Committee as 

it stinks of the evideM purpose of covering a scandalous crime. The Govern- 

ment of Bombay will do well to rebuke officially the Jundgad Darbdar for giving 
away such a large sum from its impecunious treasury. 
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Berdér Affairs. 


The Varhdd Samachdr (67) of the 11th June observes :—While replying to 
the memorial of the people of Akola praying that 
Prays for an early intro. under the scheme of local self-government they 
a of the scheme of should be allowed the right of representation in their 
ocal_ self-government in Municipal C ti h ; 
par unicipal Corporations, the Secretary to the Resident 
of Hyderabad said under date the 4th January 1883, 
that Mr. Jones, the Resident, awaited the introduction of the scheme into the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces before moving in the matter. This reply 
led the people of Akola to believe that they would get the concession soon after 
the scheme was introduced into the Central Provinces. But though the law 
relating to those provinces has been passed and put into force, nothing is heard 
about any movement for the introduction of the scheme in Berér. Ong¢he 
other hand, the lists of the nominations of Municipal Commissioners for the 
year 1883-84 for Omrdwati, Akola, Elichpur and Vdsim have been published. 
This shows that Berar is not likely to get the benefits of the local self-govern- 
ment scheme for at least one year more. Certainly this is not fair. 


RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
21st June 1883. 
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|" Politics and the Public Administration. 


In reviewing Mr. Keene’s lecture on “ Liberal Principles in India,” the 
| Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 18th June says :—At a 
Says that the safety of the time like the present, when an: unreasonable cry is 
a gr ao lies raised against the liberal tendencies of the Goventi- 
ciples in the sdininistretion ment of India under the Noble Marquis of Ripon, 
of the country. . and when it is alleged by narrow-minded alarmists 
that a firm adherence to those liberal tendencies will 
ere long lead to the fall of the British Empire in India, Mr. Keene's 
interesting lecture has no doubt rendered an invaluable service to the cause of 
Indian reform by clearly pointing out that the only way to strengthen the 
foundations of the British Susle in India is to remain firm and loyal to those 
liberal tendencies in the administration,—tendencies which alone, so aa as they 
were firmly and loyally adhered to, proved the greatest strength of the Mogal 
Empire in India. This historical example, together with its sequel that as soon 
as the liberal principles initiated by the Emperor Akbar.were reversed by his 
great-grandson, the intolerant and narrow-minded Aurangzeb, and were 
replaced by illiberal and short-sighted principles, the way was paved for the 
early overthrow of that magnificent Empire,—this historical example will, we 
trust, not be lost upon our present rulers. The important lessons to be learnt 
from the foregoing example are too instructive to be ignored by the British 
rulers of India, who have to secure the attachment to their rule of a varied 
number of populations, differing from themselves in race, colour and creed, and 
aggregating one-fifth of the whole human race. Our British rulers ought to 
clearly bear in mind that it is not the strength of their bayonets that has 
hitherto maintained their Empire in this vast continent, but the liberal 
principles which have hitherto uniformly characterized their rule. The 
strength of bayonets sinks into utter insignificance when compared with the 
stength derived from the other source. The bare truth, in short, is that moral 
force is infinitely superior to mere brute force. 


The Suryd Prakdésh (79) of the 16th June says that Her Imperial Majesty the 
Queen-Empress of India is really fortunate. Though 
Expresses a wish that Her sometimes she is involved in troubles, she comes out 

sec a os pon of them uninjured, as the grace of God is upon her. 
et i prea. She has been suffering in health since the last accident 

she met with. The death of one of her servants, John 
Brown, has increased her grief. Notwithstanding all this she is fortunate. 
Her good name has spread everywhere. The people of India have seen her 
in pictures, but it is their misfortune that they should not be able to see her 
in person. They very much long to see her. But where is the day when she 
will come to India and behold her dominions and subjects? Really she must 
visit her dominions and see her subjects. Seeing is far better than hearing. 
She will see how virtuous, mild and liberal are the people of India. May 
God inspire her with the thought of visiting India! 


The Samsher Baéhdédur (109) of the 15th June says that from the speeches 
sss nc and respectability of the leading members of the 
_ Expresses disappointment TJ iberal party it was anticipated that India would 
_ with the policy of the Libe- b i end ld Lon fi ie 
ral Ministry towards India, be greatly profited and would receive fresh privileges 
on that party coming into power. But the people 
of this country have been up to this time disappointed in their expectations. 
The Liberal Ministry have not tried to act up to their professions and have 
not bestowed. fresh rights on the people of India. It is true that the Liberal 
Ministry are superior to the Conservative in’ many respects and have 
granted some concessions, but they are not enough to please the people of 
India and to earn their blessings. The administration of Lord Ripon has 
created fresh hopes. But if there had been another Viceroy in his place 
nothing could have been hoped for. India was made to bear a large por- 
tion of the expenses of the Afghén War with which she had nothing todo. She 
has also been compelled to defray a part of the expenses of the recent war in 
pt, which was undertaken with a view to serve English interests and to 
maintain the prestige of England. These are the results of the policy of the 
very Liberal party which when out of power inveighed so strongly against the 
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. Conservatives and advocated the cause of India. These results are a wonder 
of the age. The Liberals ought to repeal the Arms Act, place confidence in the 

Natives of this country, do away with race distinctions, and grant them fresh 

rights according to their deserts. But they should not excite vain hopes. 


Alluding to Mr. Stanhope’s motion made in the House of Commons on the 
| 8th of May last calling attention to the increased 
Comments on Mr. Stan- expenditure of India, the Indu Prakash (9) of the 


eric te in the so 18th June says :—The jong and short of it is that all 
sn the ao Siture of India, this cry for economy and against increased expen- 


diture leaves out of consideration the fact that, con- 
stituted as the Government of India is, there is no real and effective check upon 
the tendency to spend the money of the Indian Exchequer without an eye to 
the future and without a proper regard to the interests of India alone. The 
Viceroy is practically helpless H& may be the most economical of 
Viceroys that ever ruled India, but he is not his own master. There is in 
the first place the English Ministry. All the knowledge it can possess of 
Indian finance is superficial, and such knowledge is generally obtained more 
with a view to make India serve English interests when necessary than with a 
- gerious intention to benefit India herself. That.was proved to be the case both 
during the Afghan and Egyptian wars. Whenever such emergencies arise, 
the first question which the Ministry seems anxious to decide is how to meet 
them without making the British tax-payer, on whose good graces the 
power of the Ministry to retain office rests, feel that he has to pay for them. 
India is, under the circumstances, drawn iu, and the injustice of making India 
pay heavily for wars which do not directly concern her passes unnoticed and 
unchecked, because those that can notice and check it are profited by the 
injustice. This is the case with wars. As regards ordinary items of expen- 
diture, it is forgotten that the India Office and the Government of India are 
practically helpless when most of these items concern a state of things which 
is not the creation of a day or two, but which has gradually established itself 
with the growth of the Government itself. The home charges are, as it were, a 
permanent incubus, They increase annually with the retirement of Govern- 
ment officers. Of all items, these seem to be the most unavoidable, and if any 
remedy can be applied to them it is that which the present Under Secretary 
of State for India, Mr. Cross, recommended in his reply to Mr. Stanhope’s 
motion, namely, the gradual employment of a large number of Natives in the 
Government service. This cannot be doneatonce. But is it done even system- 
atically, though gradually ? Then again, economy inone direction is counteracted 
by extravagance in another. You cut down theexpenditure by appointing Natives 
on lower salaries, but the money saved is spent in the creation of new departments 
or services somewhere else in the Government, and what may have otherwise 
proved beneficial to the finances of India is thus for the greater part prevented. 
The Civil Service, which governs India in spite of Viceroys ol Secretaries of 
State, is not for economy but promotion. A block in promotion in the Panjdéb 
or elsewhere gives rise to a cry and leads to some addition to the salary of 
each Civil Servant. Who has ascertained the prevalence of this system of 
increasing salaries because the Civil Service complains? Mr, Stanhope does 
not seem to know anything of it, for there is hardly an allusion to the fact in 
his speech. The Viceroy can check the evil, but he has only the semblance of 
power to do it; and recent experience but too clearly shows the difficulties 
that beset his path. In Calcutta the salaries of the High Court Judges have 
been reduced ; but the English lawyers of the place have made a grievance of 
the arrangement, and all this agitation against Lord Ripon is rightly ascribed 
to the discontent of the English bar in Calcutta. If attempts at economy are 
condemned by the more influential interests in India, how can those attempts 
succeed ? It is thus clear that the Government of India does not succeed in 
its endeavours to economize the increasing expenditure, because there is no 
practical incentive to economy and no effective check upon extravagance, All 
the check there is is against economy. In fact the evil really arises 
from a state of things which may be deus described as follows: In 
India the taxes are paid by one class and the money is spent by and for 
nother. The former are powerless, the latter are powerful. As long as this 


the @ ‘ . yers those who at present 
,re only inter in the cause of expenditure, these be made to bear their 
gir share of taxation, they will be brought to feel more directly than they do 

ow the consequences of extravagant expenditure, anda greater interest will 
ily be shown by them in the question as to how the money that is 
tgken from them is spent. A great mistake was committed when the Govern- 
ment abandoned the income-tax. That mischievous and short-sighted step has 
aivided the Indian public into the two classes noted above, and the consequence 
has been that Indian officialdom, in whose hands it lies to economize the State 
¢nances, has not the motive power to advocate economy and to see that it is 


carried out. 


The Lok Mitrd (77) of the 17th June observes :—Anxious inquiries are 
being made in all directions as to the probable result 
inely expects that of the discussion which Mr. Ashmead Bartlett’s mo- 
Mr. — sng jet, tion in connection with the Native Magistrates’ 
a ee - tea’ Juriedi * Jurisdiction Bill will elicit, and various are the specu- 
Native Magistra c ‘ e e ‘ : 
tion Bill will fail. lations indulged in on the subject. The interest 
| and anxiety which the question has evoked in this 
country are perfectly natural and intelligible, for on the result of this discus- 
sion will depend the determination of the question whether India shall be 
governed in accordance with the solemn pledges repeatedly given by the 
highest authorities on occasions the-most momentous in the annals of the 
country, in consonance with the dictates of justice and reason, and in confor- 
mity with the altered and changing conditions of political and social life in 
the country, or whether our rulers shall be guided by the bigotry, intolerance 
and selfishness of irresponsible clamourers. On which of these two principles 
India ought to be governed, in the interests both of the rulers and the ruled, 
will admit of no question whatever. Equally certain it is that the policy 
which is now being so rancorously assailed is the policy calculated and indeed 
intended to advance the highest interests both of this country and of England ; 
and untess the traditions and instincts of the House of Commons have under- 
gone.a remarkable change, which there is not the remotest cause for sup- 
posing, the motion of which the member for Eye has given notice will end in - 
his discomfiture and in the disappointment of his friends and constituents. 
In the first place Mr. Ashmead Bartlett is not qualified to maintain and prose. 
eute the discussion to a successful issue. He is by no means a prominent 
member of Parliament, and his knowledge of India and of her present social and 
political condition is by no means such as to entitle him to be heard with respect 
and attention while assailing a policy fundamentally sound and forced on the 
rulers by exigencies which cannot be disregarded. Nor does he seem to have 
powerful friends and supporters to back him in the difficult task of play- 
ing the réle of the champion of his oppressed and ill-used brethren in India. 
His opponents, on the other hand, who will assuredly muster strong on the 
occasion of the discussion, supposing that it takes place at all, are both power- 
fuland united. Government have already approved of the principle of the 
Criminal Jurisdiction Bill, and are pledged to support the general policy of 
which that legislative measure is the outcome. The instincts of the Liberals 
will undoubtedly lead them to stand by a policy which partakes so largely of 
their teachings and associations, the Radicals being sure to uphold it through 
thick and thin, and the Irish Home Rulers too may be safely counted among 
the friends of the policy of the Government of India. Turning to the press, 
the Times is an out and out opponent of the policy, and has for some time past 
been playing into the hands of interested wire-pullers and betraying an amount 
of ignorance and intolerance which are certainly not creditable to it. Its 
partisanship, however, has been wr | exposed, and it is not now to the columns 
ofthe Times that the English public look for clear and unbiased information 
regarding India; while the sober and judicious writings of such influential 
papers as the Pall Mall Budget and the Daily News have helped most effectually 
to dissipate the cobwebs of prejudice and misrepresentations which were 
Woven sq assiduously by certain classes of people, and to put the English 
People on the right track as to the real object and scope of the Jurisdiction 


similar sentiments. | 


fill @nd as t6 the humane and far-sceing character of Lord Ri 
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The Bombay Samdchdér (85) of the 21st June is thankful to the Secretary 


Ys thankful to the Secre- 

of State for India for 
ordering that the cost of the 
working of the Contagious 
Diseases Act in Bombay 
should not be charged to the 
municipality. 


of State for India for ordering the Bombay Govern- 
ment to cease to charge the municipality of Bombay 
with the cost of working the Contagious Diseases Act 
in that city. The Samdchdr observes that the in- 
troduction of the Act was condemned by the Corpo- 
ration, which did not fail. to protest against any 
deduction being made from the police grant on 


account of the cost, but the authorities did not pay any attention to the protest. 


Lord Kimberley has done well in giving to the city 
denied by the local authorities. 


that justice which was 
The abolition of the Contagious Diseases Act 


in England has probably induced the Secretary of State to take this step, and if 


this be so, His Lordship 
operation in Bombay as well. 


will do well to order the .discontinuance of its 
| The Jéme Jamshed (98) and the Athbdre Sodégar 


(81) of the 21st and the Kdside Mumbai (101) of the 22nd June express similar 


sentiments. | 


The A’rydvart (15) of the 16th June is sorry for the cry that has been 


Praises Lord Ripon’s rule 
in India. 


raised in England against Lord Ripon, and praises His 
Lordship for having borne the brunt of all the silly 
criticism of partisan writers with an equanimity and 


strength of purpose that are peculiarly his own. It is said that Lord Ripon 
is not esteemed in India. But who are those that do not esteem him? It is 


those Englishmen that come to India for the love of lucre. 


It is those that 


do not look with favour on honesty and goodness. It is high time that the 
whole of India should join in an emphatic protest against this assertion and 
should show their gratitude by declaring that they revere His Lordship as 
they revere God. Lord Clive conquered India, but no Viceroy before Lord 
Ripon fixed the minds of the people on the British rule. The disaffection that 
originated at the time of the mutiny of 1857 reached its culminating point in 
the administration of Lord Lytton. But matters have assumed a reassuring 
colour since the advent of Lord Ripon, and he is perhaps the only well-wisher 
and representative of the British Government that has come to India since the 
beginning of the British rule. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 17th June, in an article headed “ Land 


Suggests the appointment 
of a land commission for 
making «a thorough and 
searching inquiry into the 
impoverished condition of 
the Indian peasantry. 


Reform in India,” dwells on the causes of the present 
miserable condition of Indian agriculturists, and 
remarks:—The Bombay Gazette wishes a Native Arthur 
Young to come out and collect unimpeachable evidence 
regarding the condition of the peasantry by going 
from town to town and village to village. No doubt 


this will be a great step in the cause. of the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the Indian peasantry. But we fear such a patriotic 
individual can scarcely be found unless public associations come forward to 


' support him; and if found, the district autocrats, who have such a presumption 


of their own infallibility, are likely to discredit the evidence of such a Native 
economist in search of facts. We are of opinion that by far the best way of 
having a thorough and searching inquiry of a most reliable character is b 

means of a commission appointed by Government composed of two-thirds 
non-official members, being independent Native gentlemen selected for their 
information and knowledge from the different provinces of the Empire. For 


instance, Bombay may send Messrs. V. N. Mandlik and Nandbhdi Haridds, the 


two gentlemen most experienced in matters of the land revenue system in 
vogue here. The former owns land in the Deccan, and the latter in Gujardt. 
Both are eminently qualified by their professional experience to sift evidence 
in a searching manner, and are well known for their independence and rigid 
impartiality. ‘In the same way Native gentlemen of equal experience and 
ina ndence may be selected from the other provinces. One-third of the 
confiniadion may be composed of non-official and official Europeans. Such a 


mmission should, like the Education Commission, be authorized to make 

ogress through the whole country. The latter, however, only visited 

portant towns. But this land commission should visit important villages 
also, for there alone they would be able to collect local testimony of the nature 
needed for the inquiry. Public associations at the great centres may also be 
gsked to give evidence through their recognized representatives. By this 
means such a mass of useful information and unimpeachable testimony will 
pe collected as to make it almost invaluable for any Government to proceed to 
a wholesome land reform. It might be urged that the Famine Commissioners 
did something of this sort. No doubt they did, but in an entirely hole-and- 
corner fashion. And all their evidence was, besides, collected from officials. 
Their report on this subject is more or less tinged with official optimism. It 
is for this reason that we have more than once taken exception to some of 
their conclusions on the land question. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 18th June says that the expenditure of the 
# Kcclesiastical Department of Gavernment is not only 
Urges woes ee of hen useless, but it conduces to wean away the minds of 
emma — people from their proper religion, and that at the 
sacrifice of the money earned by them by the sweat 
of their brow. Why should such a department be maintained at the cost of 
India? The advocates of this department hold that it is as much in the in- 
terests of the people of India as for the spiritual welfare of the few Englishmen 
who come out to govern India that an institution should exist for keeping 
alive in the latter a faith in their religion. An admission of this conclusion 
argues that the British Government are, in the interests of the ruled, swayed 
by a desire to see that the religious faith of those to whom the care of the 
people is committed is protected. Bur are Government consistent in holding | 
such a view? ‘Take the instance of a district. There are only about 40 or 50 
European officers professing the Christian religion, and for the sake of these 
few people an establishment is maintained at a monthly cost of Rs. 1,000 or so. 
Why should not Government make similar provision for their other servants 
professing other religions? Can Government mean that it is necessary that 
their Christian servants only should act according to justice and morality and 
that their other servants need not do so? Certainly not. European officers 
are equally liable to be called to account with Natives for any digression from 
the path of justice, and this view has been repeatedly borne out by Government. 
If this is so, it is not in keeping with the avowed impartiality of the British 
Government that a great amount should be spent for the spiritual well-being 
of a few Christians and that utter disregard should be shown to others who are 
a hundred times superior to them in numbers. This question has again 
another side. Our rulers are Christians and profess to speak the truth. They 
openly declare that distinctions on account of race, creed, colour and pro- 
fession have no place in their administration. They are, however, seen to spend 
large sums for the propagation of Christianity, and how can their action in this 
respect be reconciled with their above professions? But if they undertake to 
give equal support to all religions they run a double risk. Firstly, any express 
provision for the maintenance of the churches of other religions will argue an 
admission of their inspired and revealed character, which is irreconcilable with 
the tenets of Christianity, and seeondly, it will give rise to complications 
and involve Government in enormous expenditure. To free Government 
from this anomalous position there is only one remedy, and that is to 
abolish the Ecclesiastical Department altogether. There can be no objec- 
tion to such a step either on administrative or political grounds. The 
people will not feel offended by it, nor will the Christian employés of Gov- 
ernment suffer to any appreciable extent. Those who are religious do 
not necessarily require preachers that are paid by the State. Many years after 
the establishment of the Hast India Company there was no such department. 
Were the Company’s servants less honest and religious than those of the 
present Government? A perusal of the history of those times will serve to 
show that. with all the expenditure on the Ecclesiastical Department the 
‘Servants of the present Government do not possess even a hundredth, nay, a 


thousandth part of the religiousness that was observable in the employés of the 
old John Company. - Forging of documents, the dethronement of the Réja of 
Benares without cause, extensive corruption, selling clothes of rich people for 
the se of making money, rendering assistance in the exercise of oppression 
on the Rohillas simply for the pupae of extorting money from them—such deeds 
are certainly not without a parallel in later times, The annexation of numerous 
States by Lord Dalhousie on flimsy pretexts, the deportation of Malhdér R4éo to 
Madras without any proof of hia guilt, and the enactment of the Gagging Act are 
only acts of recent occurrence. In the same manner we are even now witness- 
ing the spectacle of individuals and associations ‘indulging in un-Christian-like 
and foolish talk in connection with the Ilbert Bill. The long and short of all 
this is that there is no difference between the officers that were ruling India 
without an Ecclesiastical Department and those now ruling with one. Lord 
Ripon is bent upon carrying to their fullest length the reforms that were 
initiated by Lord Mayo, and reductions in expenditure is one of them. It is 
therefore to be hoped that this subject will engage His Lordship’s atten- 
tion. As Government are not bound to look to the physical protection of their 
Christian servants, so they are not bound with regard to their spiritual 
protection. 


Referring to the disturbance recently caused by the appearance of several 
gangs of Mekranis in the suburbs of Bombay and 

nests Government to the measures taken by Government to deport them, 
repeal the Arms Act witha the Native Opinion (10) of the 17th June says:— 


view to enable the people to The utter disarmament of a peoplecannot beconsistent 
defend themselves against the 


attacks of robbers and wild With the economy and strength of good government, 
beasts. and wherever such disarmament is carried out the 

strength of the empire is in a sense lessened. What is 
necessary for self-defence is an independent capacity for it on the part of 
the cialis under ordinary circumstances, helped only under an emergency 
either by the police or by the military. This help from the people is a 


sort of permanent though irregular and semi-efficient aid of which our army is 
row completely shorn. The question of necessary help for the police or the 
army from the general public apart, the complete disarmament ofa people is in 
itself ruinous. Such disarmament has contributed considerably to the-helpless- 
ness or inability of the people to protect themselves. No sane man would 
ever doubt that if the ore of the Deccan had weapons of personal defence in 


their possession, they could have met the dacoits of 1879 face to face and dispersed 
them in no time. To deprive people of the arms of defence first, and then to 
say that they are incapable of undertaking their defence themselves, is some- 
thing quite inexplicable to us. Our rulers know full well of what warlike stuff 
the Mardtha is made, and to deny to him the merest capacity of self-defence is 
to do him sheer injustice. When the Mekrdni gang, while at Bhusdwal, 
showed tendencies to make things uneasy, the railway volunteers immediately 
came out and brought them to their senses. This was as it should have been, 
but one cannot expect to have volunteers in every part of the country, 
and that people may be able to defend themselves from such gangs wherever 
and whenever they put in their appearance until our preservers of the 
peace come to their assistance, they must be put in a position to defend 
themselves. But here the Arms Act comes in their way and peuple are 
required to apply for a pass toa Magistrate or Collector to possess even a 
sword or a matchlock to protect their cattle from wild beasts. Instances 
can be found in which villagers do not possess swords, much less guns, to 
protect themselves or their cattle from the attacks of ‘the beasts of 
prey or of robbers and dacoits. The extent of our forests is gradually 
increasing, and the number of wild beasts must proportionately increase. 
Railway communication also must afford to the prowlers of the night increased 
‘facilities to carry on their avocation in different parts of thecountry. It is the 
people generally who must be put in a position to defend themselves against 
Lie lg wild beasts and such like dangers, and for this purpose the removal 
of the arms law is very necessary. We hope Government will attend to 
this question at an early date. 


The Satya Shodhak (56) ofthe 17th Jane says that the Hindu inhabitants 

| RERE BT of Salem have been suffering great oppression at the 

Advises the Government hands of Government officials. It seems that in all 
of Madras to ae hitante of aisputes between Hindus and Musalméns Govern- 
the Hindo ment officers side with the latter and punish the 
OOP ina, - former with great severity. It does not become the 
just British Government that their officers should act with such partiality. 
Mr. Grant Duff should take up the cause of the oppressed Hindus and thus 
‘mmortalize his name as their advocate. It also behoves the Madras Gov- 
ernment to remove all the authorities at present stationed at Salem to other 
districts. | | 


The Mahdrdshtrd Mitra (39) of the 21st June says:—It is reported that 
‘two Huropean gentlemen wandering on a hunting 
Urges Government toen- excursion in the Baroda territory caused grievous hurt 
act a law for ea the to a Hindu woman by the shots of their rifles. Such 
hunting excursion" instances being of frequent occurrence it is not clear 
cen why Government do not take any measures for pre- 
venting them. Had the party injured been a European lady and the injurer a 
Native, matters would have assumed quite a different aspect. It is a question 
how the hearts of Natives can be bound with ties of loyalty to such Euro- 
peans as leaving aside the duty of protecting their subjects occupy themselves 
in hunting excursions. Though Natives have been praying for permission to 
possess weapons to protect themselves from wild beasts their prayer is not 
heeded. hy this distinction? How valuable is the thought that the pos- 
session of weapons will lead to disaffection among the people and subsequently 
to the overthrow of the British Government ? But then the regiments are 
not entirely formed of Europeans. There are in their ranks Natives who have 
distinguished themselves in the cause of the British Government in campaigns 
like that of Egypt. It is time that Government should remove all distinctions 
between Europeans and Natives and should also enact a law prohibiting the 
hunting excursions of the former. 


The Dnydén Prakdsh (8) of the 18th June says:—Whatever the nature of 
ere the general administration of Sir Richard Temple as 
Saggests the advisabilityof = @ vernor of Bombay, his resolution on the subject of 
enforcing strict obedience to é : J 
the policy initiated by Sir ®@dopting measures for affording encouragement to 
Richard Temple for the ad- graduates to enter the Revenue Department was very 
mission of graduates tothe just, and being calculated to improve the status of 
0 eae of the revenue | raduates and the working of the department, would 
have proved beneficial to the people at large if its ori- 
ginal object had been kept constantly in view. On the departure of Sir Richard 
Temple from this country the graduates of this Presidency lost in him a valu- 
able patron and the stringency of the rules framed by him began to be relaxed. 
Collectors and other officials began to forward the claims of their old subordi- 
nates. Sucha state of things served to mar all prospects of promotion for 
graduates and to make them unwilling to enter the Revenue Department. 
The few graduates that have hitherto entered the department have belied, by 
the satisfactory manner in which they have acquitted themselves in the dis- 
charge of their duties, the apprehensions of the old employés of the depart- 
ment that men fresh from colleges would not be able tu do revenue work. If 
graduates have thus shown their superiority to the ordinary servants in the 
department it is not clear why special encouragement should not be given to 
them to accept service in it. It is seen that many of the old servants of the 
department are unable to realize the responsibility of their position and are 
given to currying favour with their superiors by improper means. It is there- 
lore very surprising that revenue officers should think of subordinating the 
interests of graduates to those of such incompetent and illiterate persons. 
The duties of revenue officers are generally very important, and it is in the 
interests of the country that such officers should be intelligent. The class of 
officers which at present forms the bulk of the revenue service is not fitted to 
carry out the real objects of Government, while the latter not being informed 
of the real condition of the masses are ata loss to devise proper measures for 
their welfare, When there are many intelligent hands available it is not 
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snown why Governnient should content themselves with the services of less 
competent and less educated men. The higher grades of revenue and judicial 
departments are regulated by the same rules prac examinations, and why 
should not the same be the case with the lower grades? To qualify himself for | 
Subordinate Judge’s poet one is required to attain to a certain degree of edu- 
cation, while there is no such condition in the case of revenue appointments. 
This is a very unsatisfactory state of affairs, and it will never be too soon to 
reform it. The Prakdsh is of opinion that revenue offices afford greater oppor- 
tunities of doing harm to the people than judicial ones, and it is the duty of 
Government to attract to the former as many intelligent and competent men 
as possible. There is no necessity for the inauguration of any new measures. 
It is sufficient that a strict obedience to the policy initiated by Sir Richard 
Temple should be enforced. 


The Indu Prakash (9) of the 18th June, referring to the havoc committed 
by locusts in the different parts of this Presidency, 
Pye + wpe Meweary an ore “ py recess at — a it - not at all 
the locust plague. y that Government will receive a faithful account 

of the distress prevailing among the people from 
officers who consider it their duty to make reports such as are not calculated 
to wound the susceptibilities of their superiors. Affairs must continue in the 
same groove and the ryots must suffer so long as no deviation from the track 
above pointed out takes place. The locust plague has committed serious mis- 
chief in the districts of Poona, Ahmednagar, &c., and the people have begun to 
apprehend that their future prospects will be thrown into a state of jeopardy if 
these creatures remain as they are. It is said that Government have employed 
a special officer for the destruction of locusts, but the number of the locusts 
killed by the devices invented by this officer, when compared with the enor- 
mous flights that are engaged in the work of depredation, is like a drop in the 
ocean. It does not therefore appear that the measures hitherto adopted are 
calculated to prove efficacious. In addition to such measures others that may 
be suggested by competent men may be tried without regard to the cost 
entailed thereby. Any amount of expenditure on this score should not be 
grudged as it stands a fair chance of being compensated in the long run. The 
main remedy, however, for the alleviation of the distress prevailing among the 
people is the grant of remissions oflandrevenue. The usual policy of squeez- 
ing the ryot to the last drop and then allowing remissions to the extent of the 


- amount recoverable must be abandoned, inasmuch as it is in no way calculated 


to afford relief. With the view of meeting the case with fairness and prompt- 
ness, the Indu suggests that the district officers should move in their charges, 
ascertain the extent of the havoc committed by locusts, and assure the agricul- 
turists of relief from distress. Such an assurance from Government officials is 
sure to keep up the ryots. It is necessary that European officers should make 
it a point to acquaint themselves personally with the grievances of the people 
and to represent matters to Government in their true aspect, however unpleasant 
it may be. Any relief afforded should be prompt and considerable. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 17th June, in an article headed ‘* Another 

__ variety of the goose and the gander sauce,” says :— 

Condemns the present ‘'hat 1s a very cool suggestion of the Times of India to 
pee < nape. _— relegate Native cricket players to the confined and 
loons Pa building clubs Undesirable strip of ground between the Elphinstone 
and the injustice done to High School and the School of Art. May we 
Natives by such grants. ask if Europeans alone are entitled to the exclusive 


enjoyment of the Esplanade for purposes of healthy 


games? Those who have closely watched the encroachments which have 


from time to time been made on this one of the best and most eligible public 
ate for recreation cannot. have any doubt as to the favour Government 

ave generally shown to one class of their subjects at the expense of another. 
It is this questionable, nay reprehensible, indulgence shown by Government 
that has now emboldened European players slowly and by degrees to drive 
out Native players. to the farthest and quite ineligible portion of the Esplanade. 
We think they will succeed if Natives do not vigorously protest against so 
arbitrary an attempt at an usurpation of the common play-ground. Seriously, 


n 
5 uestion whether the Government of Bombay should show, even in this 
a. a ter,-their predilection for the “ privileged” at the expense of the 


uppriv classes of their subjects. It may be perhaps worth arguing in 
the High Court with the friendly assistance of that great luminary of legal 
fiction, the public trustee otherwise known as “the Honourable the Advocate 
General,” whether the maiddn can be encroached upon in the manner it has 
been and is being allowed to be. The writer proceeds to quote certain in- 
stances in which valuable pieces of land have been granted for European clubs, 
such as the Yacht Club, the Byculla Club, and the new Swimming Bath Com- 

any, and says :— We have been constrained to point out these several instances 
bedeans it is time that the injustice which the officials do to Natives in almost all 

ublicmatters wherein the interests of Europeansand Nativesare equally involved 
should be put a stop to. We dosoin no jealous or carping spirit. We have 
no objection to Europeans having gymkhénds and other sports and games and 
clubs. What we do urge is that there should not be two standards of measure. 
If a European club wants an eligible plot to build a club-house upon, by all 
means give it at fair rates consistent with public interests. But do not, pray, 
deny the same request when made by a Native club. Do not throw obstacles 
nor delay replies. Let them be treated fairly and impartially. In short, 
Government ought to refrain from saying that the sauce which is good for 
the European goose is not good for the Native gander. We cannot help 
expressing our — that the principle underlying the disposal of matters of 
the nature we have expatiated upon is scarcely creditable to the authorities 
concerned, 


The same observes :-—-We are glad to learn that General Hardinge has 
taken up the cause of the poor Native soldiers on 
Disapproves of the recent duty at Quetta. Nothing is apt to create greater 


order of Sir Donald Stewart discontent and heart-burning among the “ black” 
regarding the abolition of . 


, , defenders of the Empire than the shabby treatment 
N p e 

cr nap atiegery hahah which they may receive at the hands of the so-called 
*‘mdbadp* Government. We have repeatedly com- 
mented on the miserly way in which the authorities at Calcutta treat our 
Native soldiers. Their pay, allowances, pension, ration, medical comforts,—all 
contrast very unfavourably with those of European soldiers. It is not that we 
mean that Raémsing should be remunerated on an equal scale with Tommy 
Atkins. But after making all allowance for the position of the latter in an Indian 
climate, we think the treatment given to the former is most discreditable. The 
injustice is so palpable that it has for a long time been the subject of public 
criticism. And though the commanders of Native regiments do all in their 
power to fight for the poor sepoy, the Supreme Government, or rather the 
Military head for the time being, sets his face against any proposals to deal with 
his case more liberally. Whenever reduction, or rather cheese-paring economy, 
is the order of the day, the sepoy is sacrificed for the comfort of the white 
soldier. This is the most deplorable feature in the military administration of 
the Empire. We have no hesitation in asserting that the European soldier is 
pampered at the expense of the Native sepoy. Surely the righteous adminis- 
tration of Lord Ripon will not any longer allow this standing iniquity to go 
without some remedy. It is this iniquity which tends to produce bitterness in 
the hearts of the poor sepoys and on the them feel a genuine disgust for 
active military service. Talk with any old sepoy who has seen service 
under the Company Bdahddur and under the Crown, and he will tell you 
how happy he was every way under the old regime. These are facts, 
but the Pharisees at the Caloutta Military Secretariat do not care to take 
cognizance of them. But let them remember that dissatisfaction in the 
Native army, from whatever cause, is much to be avoided. The lessonsof the 
past should not be forgotten. Ifthe Native army is to be kept loyal to the 
core and ready to defend the Empire, it ought to be fairly remunerated and 

looked after. Now, is not that recent order of Sir Donald Stewart touchin 
the abolition of pensions to widows of Nutive soldiers dying at Quetta a most 
short-sighted one? Is it fair that the poor sepoy, after having been led into 
the belief that service at Quetta will be requited as foreign service, should now 
bé told that his family need expect no increased pension for the fatigues and 


gations ‘he may have enduréfbefore his death at that distant station ? 
aie talk of recruits as difficult to be had. Are not the very illiberal terms on 
qhich @ Native is asked to enter military service one of the causes of the diffi- 
culty ? No doubt, General Hardinge is an honest soldier. His love for the 
Native army is so well known that we should have been surprised had he sat 
silent on the subject. It is to be hoped that his energetic protest will lead to 
, rescindment of the harsh and uncalled-for order. [The Bombay Chronicle 
(74) of the same date expresses similar sentiments. | 


The Bombay Samdchér (85) of the 21st June is thankful to His Excellency 

the Governor for referring Mr. Hewett’s case to the 

Thanks His Excellency the High Court, as if the decision of the District Magis- 
Governor 7 eee: = trate of Ratndgiri had been allowed to hold good, it 
Batch eatery I disap- WOuld have led to unpleasant inferences among the 
roves of the decision ofthe public. The same of the 23rd June refers to the 
High Court on the subject. decision of the High Court on the subject and says 
that the view of the case taken by the High Court 


is not calculated to produce a deterrent effect on wrong-doers. 


The Satyd Mitra (110) of the 17th June observes that on the approach of the 
Saysthat the Mérwédispecu- ™onsoon Mérwadis speculate upon rain, and as in 
lators upon rain in Bombay the case of other time-bargains meet their liabilities 
ought not to be interfered honourably and without ever resorting to a court of 
with. justice. is this they do nothing wrong and earn or 
lose as they doin other time-bargains. Notwithstanding this, a correspondent 
of the Times of India denounces their speculations on rain as gambling, 
observes that when the speculators lose their money they resort to theft and 
rapine, and recommends that the police should apprehend these speculators and 
get them punished. They ought not to be interfered with. 


A correspondent of the Din Bandhu (5) of the 17th June complains of the 
Complains of the inpon- inconvenience caused to the people of Bombay by the 
venieace caused by certain System of pasting advertisements on street walls requir- 
rovedure followed by the ing payments on account of land revenue to be 
Bombay Collector’s Officein made within a fixed period. Formerly it was the 
Tarek. — collection Gustom for the Collector’s Office to prefer bills for the 
amounts due to owners of houses. That practice 
_ was lately abandoned in favour of a system of serving the parties with notices, 
and the latter also has been abandoned this year in favour of a system which is 
calculated to cause annoyance to the public. There is also another point which 
requires to be noticed in connection with this subject. The parties that go to 
make payments are required to take with them the bills for previous years, and 
unless such bills are produced payments are not accepted. Such people as are 
not aware of this new practice are thus put to great inconvenience and trouble 
by having to go back and return on the next day. As the Government records 
can furnish all the requisite information on the subject, the reason why the 
clerks in the Colleetor’s Office subject people to so much annoyance is not appa- 
rent. The authorities concerned will save the people much trouble by ordering 
a reversion to the old practice. 


The Lok Mitra (77) of .the 17th June observes :—Sir James Fergusson 
deserves thanks for the resolution to contribute 

Is thankful to the Gov- towards the expenses of maintaining and lighting the 
ernment of Pgs oa handsome University clock. Indeed, such a conces- 
See tha Wiedemeier dealt sion was but the natural sequel of the abandonment 
. | of the unlucky “ official’ time, and it is gratifying 
to note that no time has been lost in following up the cancellation of the Gov- 
ernment resolution regarding Madras time by the announcement of the willing- 
ness of Government to defray a portion of the expenses of repairing and lighting 
the clock. Now that His Excel oe A has gone so far in deference to opular 
wishes, Sir James may be ree y reminded that it will be a graceful con- 
cession to public opinjon in the mofussil to cancel that portion of the Govern. 
ment resolution which still requires ‘“ official” time to be kept in the mofussil 


under the evidently erroneous impression that the people are not averse to it. 


gir James must by this time have seen that the people of the mofussil, so far 
from 


being satisfied with Madras time, have with one voice condemned it and 
have been clamouring for the restoration of the orthodox time. [The Bombay 
Chronicle (74) and the Yajddn Parast (120) of the same date express similar 
gontiments. The Mahrdtta (2) of the same date advises Government to order 
, reversion to Bombay time in the mofussil. ] 


The Dnydn Sdgar (21) of the 18th June approves of the circular recently 
issued by the Surgeon-General with the Government 

Suggests the grant of extra of Bombay requiring civil surgeons to move in their 
a % “oe “, respective charges and to examine the several dis- 
pagers Sand pga ged ac. poensariesin the districts. Such a system is calculated 
count of the movements of to improve the sanitation of the districts and to 
civil surgeons in the districts. impose. a wholesome check on the work of hospital 
: assistants. It is however a matter of regret that it 

will entail on the hospital assistants at head-quarters additional responsi- 
bility on account of their having to perform in certain cases some of the duties 
of the civil surgeon. The Sagar suggests the grant of some additional remu- 
neration to such hospital assistants us may be required to perform the addi- 
tional duties above referred to. Such a measure will stimulate the assistants 


to exertion. It behoves Government to consider the subject seriously. 


The Mahdrdshtrad parsing (38) of a 18th June says omens we 
pao aper editors are doubtful whether the Reporter on the 
alee Pcoeee ‘a Sve Native Press with the Government of aher keeps 
being furnished with a list the Government informed of various important sug- 
of the articles reported from pestions made by the press. Is there any objection 
ee to the editors being furnished with a list of the 
articles that are reported from their papers ? 


The Dhdérwdr Vrité (23) of the 4th June says that Government have 
recently issued a resolution in which they have 


on ah oe directed that from August next English figures shall 
téluke and Vilage ecounte, ve used in the writing of accounts instead of vernacular. 

Perhaps Government infer from the fact that even 
village pétils have begun to go up for the Higher Standard Departmental 
Examination that the knowledge of the English language has spread even in 
remote tdélukas and villages. But Government are much mistaken. There are 
still many kérkuns in télukas who know only their vernacular language, and it 
will cause great confusion if they are made to write their accounts in English’ 


figures. It is to be hoped that Government will duly consider the subject. 


The Gwardt Mitra (75) of the 17th June does not approve of the transfer 
_ to Méndvi of Mr. Sordbsha Bamanji Modi, chief 
Recommends the case of gonstable of Olpdd. It seems that the Police Superin- 
- Sorébsha Bamanji, chief tendent has been rather hasty in punishing Mr. 
nstable of Olpdd, to the Q : 
merciful consideration of the ~0rébsha in the way. he has done. This gentleman 
Superiritendent of Policeand 18 known to be perfectly honest and has succeeded in 
the Commissioner. gaining golden opinions from the people of Olpdd, a 
fact which in itself is very significant and which 
speaks volumes in favour of the character and qualifications of the officer. A 
closer inquiry into the matter may lead to the exculpation of Mr. Sorabsha. 
There is no reason to suppose that the Superintendent of Police was swayed by 
any ill feeling or malice in the matter. Perhaps he meant this punishment as 
an example to others, and if any guilt can be sufficiently established even a 
higher punishment than that awarded may be justifiable. But if this officer 
has been punished on mere suspicion, we recommend his case for the merciful 
consideration of the Superintendent and the Commissioner. 


A correspondent of the Poona Vaibhav (48) of the 17th June, writing from 
Vengurla, states that one Bdbli Rang Gauda, a 

_A complaint against mali- military pensioner residing in the village of Kochre 
cious impressment for labour. inthe Vengurla Téluka, Ratndégiri District, was on the 
-27th.:March last impressed for labour by the police pétil and made to go to 
~Vengurla. The man demanded his wages of the Mémlatdér, who told him to ask 
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te them from the police pétil. Next day he laid a complaint before the 
yinilatdér to the effect that though he was from 60 to 65 years of age he was 
waliciously 2 for labour. The Mamlatddér being of the same caste as 
the police p&til did not give any relief to the complainant, who thereupon pre- 
red an appeal to the First Assistant Collector. It is to be hoped that the 
ysmlatdér will be taken severely to task for his conduct. 


In noticing the letter addressed by Mr. A. P. Sinnett to the Times containing 
eRe some remarks in connection with the Bengdl: Con- 
Desires @ specific he peed tempt of Court case, the Lok Mitra (77) of the 17th 
ee June observes :—There can be no doubt that it is of 
ese the highest importance that the law governing the cases 
of contempt of court must be definitely and authoritatively settled, and placed on 
such @ basis as to leave public writers free to discuss all important public 
questions without any danger of being sent to jail like so many thieves “ if they 
happen to wound the vanity or supersensitive dignity of a High Court Judge by a 
departure from the unwritten rules of journalistic etiquette.” Gross and flagrant 
extravagance of reckless writings must of course always be condemned and 
unished, but it is certainly the duty of all public writers alive to the difficulties 
of their situation, Native and European, to combine to bring about a definite 
settlement of the present dangerously vague and elastic state of the law of 
contempt of court, and to express disapproval of its stringent exercise in a case 
like that of the editor of the Bengdlt. [The Bombay Chronicle (74) of the same 
date expresses similar sentiments. | 


Local Self-government. 


The Bombay Samachar (85) of the 20th June observes that the arrangements 
said to have been proposed by the Bombay Govern- 

Disapproves of thearrange- ment for the seaibdeaiion of the Viceregal scheme of 
ments said to are mtn local self-government in this Presidency are good if 
proposed by tne to judged of by the light of the sentiments expressed b 
Government for the intro HH: y 8 Pp oY 
duction of the Viceregal His Hxcellency the Governor soon after the publica- 
scheme. of local self-govern- tion of the scheme, but are unsatisfactory when 
ment in this Presidency. looked at from the standpoint of the objects of the 
original scheme. These arrangements are in unison 

with the sentiments expressed on the subject by Sir James Fergusson a few 
months ago at Ratnagiri and in Khdndesh, and are in conformity with the 
course pursued in regard to the municipal corporations of Surat, Ahmedabad 
and some other places. The main principles on which the scheme of local 
self-government hinges are that the popular element should be sufficiently 
strong in municipal and local boards, and that these institutions should appoint 
their own president who should not be a Government official. But the arrange- 
ments proposed by the Bombay Government appear to ignore these important 
conditions. Sir James’s Government has proposed that half the number of 
the members constituting a municipal or a local board should be the represen- 
tatives of the people, while the remaining half should be the nominees of Gov- 
ernment and that half of the latter again should be Government servants. 
This number of Government nominees is quite enough to suppress and nullify 
the popular element and to bring about a miscarriage of the praiseworthy 
object uf the Viceregal scheme. A fresh instance of such miscarriage has been 
furnished by the Surat Municipality. The representatives of the people desired 
that the city should be supplied with water, but the Government nominees 
desired otherwise and have carried their point, against the wishes of the former, 
in behalf of the provision of electric lights and the extension of the public garden. 
The proposal in regard to the appointment of a president is also not satisfactory. 
It is left to Government to either appoint a president, or to authorize a board 
to select and nominate one. The result of this will very probably be that a 
Government official will generally be the president, and even if Government 
appoint a non-official member to this office, he will not be quite free to conserve 
the interests of the people. It is said that the proposals of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment have been approved of by the Supreme Government. If this be true, 
it is not a little surprising that Lord Ripon should have approved of the arrange- 
ments which weaken his scheme by ignoring its two main excellences. The 


) pea of Sir James’s Government are said to have been despatched to the 
peng State who is not likely to take exception to them. The people 
of this Presidency ought therefore to be ee to express in time their 
disapproval of [The Yojdén Parast (120) of the 17th June also 
disapproves of the Bills prepared by this Government as being calculated to 
mar the excellence of the scheme as laid down by the Government of India. ] 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 17th June, in commenting on the Panjdéb Local 
; * ike Panith Self-government Bill, observes:—We regret to see 
taal a ‘ B: that the Local Self-government Bill for the Panjab has 
-governmen . : j 
as highly disappointed us as the September resolu- 
tion of the Panjéb Government pleased us. We sincerely wish that the 
Bombay Local Self-government Bill may belie our fears, The Bombay Govern- 
ment have the advantage of having before them all the Local Self-government 
Bills and the criticisms made thereon, and we have no doubt that they will 
amply avail themselves of the materials so ready at hand so as to enable them- 
selves to reassert their topmost position in this very important administrative 
change. Sir Charles Aitchison satisfied himself with drafting and circulating 
a resolution that spoke very highly of the desirability of dividing the burden 
of governing the Panjéb between the people and Government, but we are 
sorry we do not see anything in the Bill to that effect. Though the Lieutenant- 
Governor held forth a happy future, he has acquiesced in lending his sup- 
port to a Bill that does not meet the wishes of the people. To be of any 
practical use, a Local Self-government Act ought to be imperative and not 
ermissive ; for it is found by experience that permissive legislation has never 
wat acted upon, because the operation of the measure lies most in the hands 
of the district officers, whose administrative capacities, position, education, 
liberality of views, prejudices personal and national, and other circumstances 
make a unification of the two interests, those of the governors and the governed, 
an impossibility. Unless the Panjab Local Self-government Bill is essentially 
modified before it is allowed to pass into an Act, it cannot be said to harmonize 
with, the liberal policy of the present Government of India. [The Native 


Opinion (10) of the same date also disapproves of the Panjéb Local Self- 
government Bill. | 


Legislation—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


The Dnydn Prakash (8) of the 21st June quotes an extract from an article 
in the London Daily News on the subject of the 
Does not approve ofapny agitation both in India and.in England against Mr. 
compromise being effected TJjbert’s Bill, and remarks:—One curious feature of 
in the matter of the Native oe ; 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. the present agitation is that it has made the loudest 
noise in the Bengal Presidency, and that the leaders 
of the agitation there have been vilifying the natives of the country in the 
coarsest language, though Bengal is one of those provinces which have been 
longest under the British rule. Where there ought to be the greatest cordiality 
and good-will between the rulers and the ruled, between Europeans and 
Natives, there we find nothing but unmitigated hostility and antipathy 
between the two races. Whatis the explanation of this curious phenomenon ? 
We think it is not possible to account for it upon any ground other than that 
the consciousness of Europeans that they are a privileged class encouraged 
them to indulge in every -kind of vilification of the natives of the country. 
This circumstance, coupled with the fact that the leaders of the agitation 
in Calcutta mismanaged the whole affair from the first, affords some expla- 
nation, though not quite satisfactory, of the curious phenomenon. Be the 
explanation what it may, one thing is certain, and it is this that there is now 
existing between thetwo communities the widest possible breach, which it 
will take years to bridge over. As the London journal admits, the Anglo- 
Indian community is mainly responsible for this deplorable state of things, 
and the result is that the Government of India will find it very difficult, if 
not altogether —— to effect any compromise whatever in the matter 
of thé Native istrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. If such a compromise is 
effected, the Government of India. will be open to the charge of yielding to 
misrepresentation, violence and menace;—at any rate, it will very difficult 


. 
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to convines the Native community of the contrary if such a compromise is 
effected. The Bill as now put forth is itself a compromise, and the Govern- 
ment of India will do well to seriously consider its position before it commits 
itself to any compromise whatever. 


The Gwardt Mitrd (75) of the 17th June says:—The Bombay Govern- 
| ment, in giving its opinion on the Native Magistrates’ 
Comments on the opinion Jurisdiction Bill, is said to have proposed that Native 
of the ree hm Magistrates should be empowered to try Europeans 
ert Secietiction Bill on this condition that the trial should be conducted 
_ with the aid of a jury composed of Europeans and 
Natives in an equal proportion. We have already seen through this trick of 
the Bombay Government. It wishes to deprive, though in an indirect way, 
Native Magistrates of the power of passing a sentence on European criminals. 
This Government knows full well that if trials are carried on with the aid ofa 
jury there will be left no power in the hands of Native Magistrates. If the 
jury acquits a criminal the Magistrate will have no choice but to discharge him 
though he may be really guilty, or if the jury find the accused guilty but re- 
commend him to the mercy of the Court, the Magistrate will have to accede to 
the recommendation. Moreover, in a jury composed of Europeans and Natives 
it is very natural that some of the latter should side with the former. In these 
days independence is a rare quality among Natives, and they will inevitably 
be overpowered by the influence of Europeans and be ready to go with them. 
When the Bombay Government is fully aware of all these particulars, why should 
it not make the proposuls above alluded to? It is a different question whether 
thé Supreme Government will accept the views of this Government, but it is 
certain that the latter have intended this trick asa sop to satisfy Natives. 
Such a policy, however, unmistakably betrays a want of confidence in the people 
of this country. The distinction between Europeans and Natives therefore 
remains intact. It is a matter of regret that such tricks on the part of high 
officials should serve to bring a stain on their honesty. With so many appellate 
courts it is not intelligible why Europeans should have been so much unsettled 
by the minor reform proposed to be introduced. They are known to look down 
upon Natives as thoroughly dishonest and malicious. This, however, is an 
insult not only to Native officers but to Her Majesty’s Government, which has 
thought fit to engage their services. [The Broach Samdchdr (86) of the 21st 
June expresses similar sentiments. The Lok Mitrd (77) of the 17th idem disap- 
proves of the compromise said to have been proposed by this Government as 
unfeasible and least likely to be accepted by the Government of India. |] 


The Bakul (16) of the 17th June observes that the Native Magistrates’ 

_..  gurisdiction Billislikely to undergo important changes 

4 Wishes that the Jurisdic- before it is passed into a law, and should this happen 
on Bill may be passed into E : , ' ’ 
a lew Gs ce uropean offenders will easily escape punishment. 
| The suggestions made by the Bombay Government 

for making certain changes in the Bill appear to be good; but it is doubtful 
whether they will be accepted and will lead to good results. If the Bill is not 
passed us it stands, there will be little or no hope of Natives getting further 
concessions hereafter. If Lord Ripon fails in his present attempt, Viceroys 
of less liberal sentiments will hardly be able to do anything of the kind. 
It is to be hoped that Government will disabuse the minds of the people of 
India of the impression that foreign rulers, howsoever civilized, will not concede 


to the conquered race the same rights and privileges as are enjoyed by the 
ruling classes. ) Z 


The Yajddn Parast (120) of the 17th June expresses a hope that the 
‘ Opinions given by the Bombay Government and 
Requests the Bombay Gov- several of its officers on the Native Magistrates’ Juris- 


ernment to publish at once . + ; ; , ; 
the ielese 3 ena ole diction Bill will be published at once in pursuance 


officers of this Presidency on 0! the permission Ere by the Supreme Government. 
the Native Magistrates’ Juris- The majority of Government officials have supported 
diction Bill, the Bill and it will be very gratifying to read their 

‘ opinions. <A Native officer, a Parsi Deputy Collector, 
has eondemned the Bill, but since he possesses very little experience on the 


17 
psabjeot hid opinion cannot be of any value. It is v rising that Govern- 
ment should have thought fit to ask for the opinion of such an inexperienced 
officer of a low grade on a subject of such importance. : 


Hducation. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 21st June, in a communicated article, dwells 

: at considerable length on the ‘shone depressed state 

Prays Lord —— + i, ofthe study of the Sanskrit nguage in India, and 

Samal o, Sanantes. y ° advises the British Government and Native States to 

strain every nerve to bring about a regeneration of the 

sacred language of the country. The writer prays Lord Ripon to give a fresh 

impetus to the study of Sanskrit by ordering catalogues to be prepared of the 

existing Sanskrit schools, by laying down particular standards of studies to be 

followed in such schools, and by allowing grants-in-aid according to the results 
of examinations. 


In noticing the resolution of the Government of Bombay approving of the 
proposal of Mr. Chatfield and Dr. Carter to institute 
Disapproves of the arrangee new examination of female medical students similar 


ts recently approved . 
ng lcm GF saehhe to that of the Apothecary class, the Bombay Samdchd) 


medical education to women, (89) of the 19th June observes that there seems no 

good reason for making such an incomplete arrange- 
ment as that proposed to be adopted. One cannot conceive what object can be 
attained by giving an incomplete education to women; and if the Grant 
Medical College authorities are not in a position to give the female students a 
knowledge of obstetrics, which is so very important in their case, they ought 
to admit their inability and await the perfection of arrangements. for the 
accomplishment of that object. It will not do to make the female students 
learn with the male students of the Grant Medical College. Probably European 
ladies will be found willing to do so, but no Native women will come forward 
and the real object of giving medical instruction to Native females will be 
missed. It will be well therefore to await the arrival of a lady doctor from 
Europe and then to open a class under her direction. This class may be at- 
tached for practical instruction either to the Sir Jamsetji Jijibhdi or the 
Gokuld4s Tejpél Hospital. Ifno funds are available to make this arrangement, 
they should be collected through the committee which has so disinterestedl 
janes Re the work of obtaining medical instruction for Native females. 
|The Jdéme Jamshed (98) and the Akhbdre Soddgar (81) of the same date and 
the Ddtardun (89) of the 21st June express similar sentiments. } 


The Bombay Samdchar (85) of the 20th June observes that the standards 
| recently fixed for the school course of the Govern- 


ar erg ” ponent Seat ment and aided Gujardti schools lay down such heay 
standa or Gujarati schools . ° 
ieee ts Geel teat studies as to require young students to spend 


pedis more time at home than at school to prepare their 

daily lessons, and to compel their teachers to spend 
all the school-hours in examining the boys in order to ascertain that the task 
set to them is performed. Such heavy work taxes the brains of the students 
to an evil extent and compels them to contract the habit of telling falsehoods. 
A complaint about the heaviness of the standards was made by several experi- 
enced persons before the Education Commission, and Dr. Hunter promised to 
lay it before the Supreme Government in his final report. The educational 
authorities ought to have awaited the result of the reference promised to be 
made to Government before prescribing new standards. Again, primary edu- 
cation will under the scheme of local self-government be shortly transferred 
to municipal corporations, and certainly it will be the duty of the municipalities 
concerned to lay down the different standards. The main defect of the 
newly fixed standards is that subjects in language are much curtailed, while 
arithmetical subjects are multiplied. This presses heavily, particularly on 
children of 6 or,7 years of age. In Germany and other tercnenn countries 
children are allowed nearly twice the time they spend on study for recreation, 
and this arrangement is found to be very favourable to their health and progress 
in learning; but the Educational Department of this Presidency allows tothe 
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students for the same purpose scarcely half the time that they are required to 
spend in learning their lessons. It is desirable therefore that the different 
standards should be so fixed as to prevent their becoming an unbearable burden 
on the students, particularly young children, who should be relieved of heavy 
arithmetical lessons and made to read instructive and entertaining lessons 
in language. 
The Yajddn Parast (120) of the 17th June observes that the first five books 
of Hope’s Gujarati series are read by children from 
Says that the first five five to nine years of age. These books are printed in 
books of Hope's Gujarati small pica type and are stereotyped, but the small- 
series should printed in . et : : 
bold type. ness of the type injures the sight of the children. The 
sight of children is naturally weak and the small type 
injures it so much as to compel many of them to wear spectacles. Many Parsi 
boys are seen using spectacles, and this may to some extent be attributed to the 
smallness of the type of their school-books. A large type ought therefore to be 
used for these books without delay. This change may necessitate an enhance- 
ment of the price of the school-books, but the parents of school-boys will not 
grudge the extra cost for the protection of the sight of their children. 


The Vartamdn Sdr (117) of the 19th June animadverts on the con- 
duct of the Head Master of the Surat High School 
Pm see . we es in having punished certain boys who failed to: post 
Master of the Surat High their essays to the address of the Head Master during 
School, in inflicting fines on the recent vacation according to the instructions said 
the students who failed to to have been given by him. The practice of bringing 
te their exercises to him yndue pressure to bear upon students and of asking 
uring the recent May va- er. : : . "begin ts 
cation. them to send their exercises by post is very objection- 
- able. No European Head Master has issued such an 
order up to thisday. Some of the defaulting students were fined from one anna 
to one rupee, some were exempted from the fine, while some free students also 
were made to pay the fine. The practice of inflicting fines which is spreading 
in this school is very objectionable. The parents of the students have to pay 
the fine and not the students, The scholars learn to resort to unfair means 
for the purpose of getting money to pay the fine when they are afraid of 
asking their parents for it. It is to be hoped that the Head Master will not 
hereafter resort to this mode of punishment. 


The Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 18th June observes that while experi- 
| enced persons expressed their opinion before the Edu- 
Disapproves of the recom- cation Commission that Government should not give 
mendation made by the Act- yp the work of educating the people, Mr. Howell, the 
ing Commissioner of Berdr Acti “oe 
that Government should leave 4cting Commissioner of Berdr, recommends that the 
the work of educating the State should give up and the people should take up 
people to private parties. that work. He argues that as itis not the duty of 
Government to feed the people, so neither it is their 
duty to give them education. But he knows well that Government have been 
doing the work for many years past and no evil result has followed. Mr. Howell 
admits that if Government discontinue their connection with education in 
Berar almost all schools will be closed, but says that they will certainly be 
revived after a time. But how would the Commissioner feel if his growing 
children were excluded from education for some years, and what results would 
he expect from such exclusion? It is to be trusted that Government will not 
try the experiment in Berar. 


The Mahrdtia (2) of the 17th June, in reviewing the Report on Public 
Instruction in the Hyderabad Assigned Districts for 

Comments in connection the year 1881-82, remarks :—During the seven years 
bret os ar ye tae I reaobe that Réo Bahddur Nérdyan Bhéi Dandekar has been 
Assigned Districts’ and a Working as Director of Public Instruction in Berdr 
prayer for the appointment he has been able to show a steady progress in all 
of Mr, 8. B. Jathaér as Direc- departments of education. When his appointment 
ee ee eta was made in 1875 some anti-Native exponents ex- 
* retiring kt gp calle apg ted their misgivings as to how far the Native 
pension. irector would be able to direct the course of educa- 


tion and maintain it on a sound footing; but the 


work that he has been able to achieve during the last seven years by dint of care, 
assiduity and indefatigable exertions gives the best lie to any fears that may 
have been entertained. Berdr is not comparatively an advanced province and 
we must not expect education to progress there with the rapidity of the 

rophet’s gourd. Still if we examine the facts and figures given in this report 
there is every reason to be satisfied with the progress shown. It is pleasant to 
find that the Amrdoti High School has been showing a decided superiority 
over the Akola High School, headed as it is by a Huropean gentleman. 
During the four years from 1878 to 1881 the former passed 17 students at the 
matriculation examination, while the latter oem 6 only. The great 
superiority of the Amrdoti High School, the Head Master of which is a Native, 
may serve as one of the many illustrations that are now seen of the fact that 
Natives are competent to discharge the duties of head masters of high schools. 
Much ought’ to be done by the Department of Public Instruction to incorporate 
private indigenous schools into the general system of education on the prin- 
ciple of grants-in-aid. Unfortunately the Department of Public Instruction in 
this Presidency has not done as nove 4 as it ought to have done for the improve- 
ment of indigenous svhools, but we hope the Director of Public Instruction in 
Berdér will vigorously encourage the indigenous school system on the principle 
of grants-in-aid, instead of starting a Gavernment school whenever a desire is 
shown by the people to have one. On the whole, the Department of Education 
in Berér may be said to have shown quite satisfactory results under the regime 
of its present Director, perhaps more satisfactory than those under European 
Directorship. Rdo Béhddur Nardyan Bhai has fully justified the confidence 
reposed in his abilities by the Government of Lord Northbrook which made the 
nomination, and the public have no reason to complain of the department having 
been placed under Native management. We are sorry, however, that Berar 
will probably have to lose the services of this veteran officer, for it is believed that 
he will shortly retire from the service. Supposing he retires, we assuredly believe 
his successor will be a Native and not a Huropean, especially under the regime 
of Lord Ripon; and that Native should, we think, be no other than Mr. 
Shrirém Bhikaji Jathdr, B. A., who has long been servingin Berdr as Educa- 


tional Inspector and who now holds the acting appointment of Director. 
Whoever be selected, we have no doubt a competent Native will be- appointed 
to the post, but the public will be fully satisfied if it be conferred upon Mr. 
Jathér instead of upon an educational officer imported from this Presidency 
or any other province. Mr. Jathdér has contributed much to the organization 
of the Educational sg pen when Dr. Sinclair was Director of Public 


Instruction, and has by his manifold services and large educational experience 
shown himself in every way worthy to be R4o Bahadur Ndrdyan Bhdi’s suc- 
cessor. We hope the publie will not be disappointed in their expectations. 


Railways. | 


A correspondent of the Pandhari Vaibhav (47) of the 17th June dwells 

on the inconvenience caused to pilgrims visiting 

~ women hs gy gay Pandharpur by the absence of a railway line from 

lnealt bs Danieunin Barsi Road to Pandharpur. This line is said to have 

been in contemplation for a long time, but matters 

do not appear to have progressed further than a mere survey of land. There 

is great prospect of the line proving a success, and it is to be hoped that the 
railway authorities will consider the subject in right earnest. 


Municipalities. 


The Lok Mitrd (77) of the 17th June observes :—It is hardly creditable to 

the public spirit and the sense of duty of the members 

Makes remarks upon the of the Municipal Corporation of Bombay that its 

requent postponeménts Of meetings should have to be s0 often postponed for 
emeetings of the Municipal ) The i ay d 

Corporation of Bombay for Want of a quorum. @ irregularity and unpunctu- 

want of a quorum. ality of some of the members of that body are growing 

see into a scandal, and unless some strong measures are 

taken forthwith to ensure more regular attendance the business of the 

Corporation must come to a stand-still. The quarter of an hour of grace 

allowed by the Chairman is evidently not the right thing to secure the 


Attendance of the members in time so as not to necessitate frequent adjourn- 


ments, and. unless a more effective measure is adopted it will be impossible to 

pring the defaulting members to a sense of their duty. ‘| he members who punctu- 
ally attend, often at considerable personal sacrifice, to disch the trust reposed 
in them have a right to complain of the injustice with which they are treated 
by the absent, members, and surely it is very discreditable to Bombay, especi- 
ally when the experiment of local autonomy on an adequate scale is about to 
be tried, that the members of its Corporation should so far neglect their duty 
as not to attend the meetingsin time, This is a matter which Government 
will have to take in hand, unless a repetition of the scandal of frequent adjourn- 
ments for want of a quorum is immediately done away with. [The Bombay 
Chrontele (74) and the Yajddn Parast (120) of the same date express similar 
sentiments. | 


The Jdme Jamshed (98) of the 19th June advises the municipality of 
Govern- 


Advises the municipality 
of Bombay not to give up to 
Government the duties levied 
on tobaeco and spirits, and 
makes some other suggestions 
on the subject. 


Bombay not to accept the proposal made b 
ment to relieve the Corporation of the borden of 
police expenditure on condition that the latter should 
hy over to Government the income derived from 
uties levied on tobacco and spirits, and should ander- 
take to meet the educational and some other expenses. 


After alluding to Professor Peterson’s arguments on 
the subject with approval, the Jdme observes that Lord Ripon’s instructions 
in the matter are highly satisfactory, and hence the Corporation should request 
the Bombay Government to undertake the cost of the police and the Gokuldds 
Tejp4l Hospital and to leave to the Corporation the maintenance of the edu- 


cational establishments of the city, as the latter is a gradually growing item. 
If the Corporation gives up the duties on tobacco and spirits, it will unneces- 
sarily forego its own rights and have to bear a pecuniary loss. 


With reference to 


Observes that the town 
4uty levied on wheat in Bom- 
bay should not be abolished 
before exempting from the 
burden riee, fuel and other 
articles largely eonsumed by 


the peor people. 


abolished? If it be said that wheat is to be exempted 


the recommendation made by Government to the 
municipality of Bombay to abolish the town duty 
levied on wheat, and the discussion on the subject at 
the last meeting of the Town Council, the Bombay 
Samdchdér (85) of the 18th June observes that the 
real question is that while a duty is levied on other 
kinds of grain, ghee, oil, fuel and other articles — 
of food, why should the duty on wheat only be 

ins the duty for the 


welfare of Bombay, is not a similar exemption of other articles of food desirable 
on the same ground? Rice, fuel and sume other articles are mainly used by the 
poor and ought therefore to be exempted from dity before wheat, which 
is principally consumed by well-to-do and rich people, is freed from the burden. 
In conclusion, the Samachdr hopes that the Town Council will duly consider 
the above arguments and relieve the poor people from some municipal burdens 


before abolishing the duty on wheat. ‘ 
~The Native Opinion (10) of the 17th June and the Din Bandhu (5) of 


Disapproves of worn out 
bullocks being destroyed by 
the Bombay Municipality. 


the same date express their disapproval of the re- 
solution adopted by the Town Council sanctioning the 
destruction of old and worn out animals belonging to 
the municipality. The writers consider such a resolu- 


tion as an outrage to humanity, and advocate the maintenance of the animals 
till they die a natural death, 


The Poona Vaibhav (48) of the 17th June does not approve of the drainage 


Does not approve of the 
new drainage scheme for the 
city of Poona, 


scheme for the city of Poona proposed for adoption 
by Colonel Ducat, and suggests that the scheme may 
be undertaken in parts, the municipality arranging to 
look tothe requirements of those parts of the town first 


where even under the present arrangements there are no drains. Such a policy, 
while saving the pepple much annoyance and trouble, will obviate the necessity 
of the municipality involving itself in debt. 


%, 
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The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) os > 18th June me: that _— bas a 
considerable progress in the city of Poona an 
, re spread of consures the municipality for not having taken early 
measures for the prevention of the disease, The 
spread of the disease is owing to the impure nature of drinking water and the 
uncleanly state of the roads in the town. 


A correspondent of the Din Bandhu (5) of the 17th June complains of the 

; inconvenience caused to the public by the absence 

oer the Belgeus Of Street lamps in the Belgaum Camp, and requests 

ie the authorities concerned to remove the grievance 
at an early date. 


A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitra (75) of the 16th June says that it is very 
surprising that neither the Sanitary Superintendent 
Complains of the nuisance nor the secretary of the Surat Municipality should 
caused by open carts taking have taken steps to remove the cause of the complaint 
night-soil by the main roads , ; 
= Rathh. raised by the town people regurding the annoyance 
caused by open carts carrying night-soil by the main 
roads near Chowk Bazdér and Muglisara. In these days of intense heat, when 
it is necessary to take measures for the protection of the public health, carts 
with their filthy contents exposed to the public gaze, and which after passing 
leave behind for about a quarter ofan hour a horrible stench, are allowed 
to spoil the sanitation of the place. If there had been a white-skinned gentle- 


man living on these roads the nuisance would have been put a stop to at once. 


The Kalpataru (32) of the 17th June is very much grieved at the hardship 
caused to the people of Shold4pur inthe matterof thelevy 
A complaint against the of the water rate, and also at the disgraceful ignorance 
aga me ayn on of law betrayed by the municipal commissioners. The 
a obligation of the people to pay this tax until the debt 
incurred on account of water-supply is wholly cleared 
cannot be waived, but the committee seem to be wanting in the knack of 
collecting money without giving offence to the public. The first notice given 
by the municipality in 1881, declaring the imposition of the water rate, was 
itself incomplete and was therefore declared by a court of law to be illegal. 
The best course for the committee to follow under these circumstances was to 
remain content with their position. They have, however, ventured on an appeal 
to a superior court, and until the decision of such court is declared in favour 
of the committee there is no way of realizing the water rate for the year 
1881-82. The commissioners have now, with the intention of doing away with 
the obloquy of having lost a year’s income by their own ignorance of law, 
resorted to the trick of levying on the people the dues on account of this 
tax for the period commencing from 1st October 1881 and ending with 31st 
March 1883, on the strength of a notice given on 5th April 1882. The law 
rovides for the issue of a notice as a preliminary step in all cases of taxation, 
but does not give a municipality power to levy a tax for a year preceding the 
date of notice. It is therefore very doubtful whether the committee can 
compel the payment of dues on account of the year 1881. In the notice given 
by the committee it 1s stated that the dues will be collected for every six 
months. Why then should bills be preferred by the committee for the dues of 
one year and a half? It will be a great hardship to the people to have to pay 
the accumulated tax in one instalment, and it is therefore necessary that the 
arrears should be realized in small instalments. People also complain of the 
way in which they have been assessed to the water rate, and the secretary to 
the municipality is said to have been gagging the mouths of the complainants 
and rejecting the petitions preferred by them. This conduct of the secretary 
deserves to be noticed by the municipal committee. 4 correspondent of the 
Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 18th June also makes a similar complaint. 


The Satyd Shodhak (56) of the 17th June dwells at considerable length on 

: the question that is at present engaging the attention 

Objects to the assignment of the municipality of Ratndgiri of allotting a plot of 
e ® plot of te ground for slaughtering cattle on, and says that the 
Ratnégiri for slanghtering 2eCessity for such allotment was hitherto never felt 
cattle. and is not recognized even at thisday by any persons 


other than a few Europeans. It is certain that if any 


22 
space be so allotted, it will greatly offend the susceptibilities of the Hindu 
ave ape f 


ition. Even if the necessi his measure be granted for the sake of 
argument, it will be impradent to assign any space for the purpose within 


mu nicipal limits, 


Ni utive States. 


In noticing the report that the head of a certain Bania family residing in 

| a village near Amreli in the Gdekw4d’s territory cut 
Requests the Giekwdd’s the heads of eleven members of his family, men, women 
Cor ae te ter lave, ond children, offered them to the family idol and 
oe, pr family suliles at last destroyed himself, the Bombay Samdchdr (85) 
in a village near Amreli. of the 19th June observes that due enquiries ought to 
be instituted into the painful matter with a view to 

ascertain the truth. It is said that several Kathis of the village bore enmity to 


the deceased Bania, and are suspected of having committed the diabolical deed. 


After recapitulating the circumstances under which the late Cutch 

| Regency was abolished and Réo Béhddur Manibhdi 

Is glad that Réo Béhadur Jasbhdi removed from the Diwdnship of that State, 
er ee er ag the Yajdén Parast (120) of the 17th June observes 
ee ee State. ss -.~—~StéHhat thé re-appointment of the Réo Béhédur to the 
Diw&nship leads to the inference that the objection 

advanced by the late Regeficy to the appointment of a Bhaydd in that Regency 
was just and that the conduct of the Bombay Government in the matter was 
erroneous, It is very gratifying that the Bombay Government has seen its 
mistake and has corrected it by restoring Ké4o B4haddur Manibhai to his former 
office. He previously secured the good wishes of the subjects of the State, 
and it is to be hoped that he will achieve further success in the same line. 


[The Samsher Béhddur (109) of the 15th June expresses similar sentiments. | 


A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitra (75) of the 17th June, writing from 
Chhota Udepur, says :—The case regarding the Rénis 
Prays that the Rénis and ofthe late Mahdrdja Jitsingji has not yet been decided. 
age heey a ogre The Mahéardja had during his lifetime given over some 
1 ieaitell Gitte tans He cop. Villages to these Rénis and the latter wish to retain 
sideration than at present. in their possession the identical villages. The villages 
that are offered to them in lieu of the original villages 
assigned to them are so worthless that with their possession it will be difficult 
for the Rénis to maintain their position and honour. It is but just that the 
directions given by the late Mahdrdja in his will should be obeyed. It behoves 
the British Government to interfere in the matter and to deal out even-handed 
justice to the parties concerned. The police also have been causing great 
vexation to the Ranis. They asked the Rdnis to allow them to search their 
alaces on suspicion that the rebel Thaékor of Rdjpur had taken refuge in them, 
but nothing came out of the search. The Rénis and Princes were much offended 
at this treatment, and it would have been better if some other trick had been 
adopted for day the desired end. The Rédnis have begun to think that 
their honour is no longer safe. The writer requests the Bombay Government 
to remonstrate with the Mahdrdja against any such treatment being accorded 
to the Rénis in future. 


The Samsher Bahddur (109) of the 15th June observes that the Péliténa 
ee i aggre is ge - ay tp sa in aera 
. its claims by means either fair or foul. e Thakor 
with the Rylisine, Peants. has not ceed of the excellent fruits of the civilization 
of the nineteenth century. How then is it to be expected that such a Thdkor 
will go with the age and introduce reforms into his State? He is very 
conceited and is anxious to pass off as the wisest of all Kdthidwéri potentates. 
If he appreciated learning he would certainly have sent his two sons to the 
Réjkumér College. It is not known what steps he has taken for the spread of 
education among his subjects. The wisdom of the Thékor consists in confining 
his young sons in the harem and teaching them to stick to old customs, while 
~ the petty Girdssids, Bhéydts and Rajds of Kathidwar are sending their sons to 
the Kd4jkumér College for instruction. [The Vartamdn Sdr (117) of the 19th 
June disapproves of the above views and asks the Samsher to point out a 


EEOEs of Naglich tly Geckcs ena Mieetena tatatignes? Hat not 
i m a man clever and intelligent as not 
the Thékor introduced any reforms into his State? He has good reasons 
for not sending his sons to the Réjkumér College. They receive good education 
at home, an education which some persons do not receive even at the College. 
The writer understands the reason of the Samsher writing in this strain. . 
When has the Samsher praised the Thadkor? The Vartamdn Sér considers the 
Thakor to be clever met intelligent. | 


The Gujardti (94) of the 17th June says:—What is to become of Por- 
Sissi Ws au ll We do not understand what feat cma 
ernment to Barton has achieved by making the Rfna dismiss his 

perce hy hag aby cog Diwan, Mr. Nagindés. For Se a year there has 
State been no Diwdn at Porbandar, and this leads us to 
infer that Colonel Barton will allow anarchy to go on 

rather than have a man of opposite political views as Diwdin. If this be so, 
what should we think of the Government of Sir James Fergusson? The injus- 
tice of making the Réna dismiss his Diwdn can scarcely find a parallel in 
Kathidwar, and the injustice has been aggravated by the Government of Bom- 
bay sealing the action of the Political Agent with their approval. However, 
what is done cannot be undone. We request the Government to coerce the 


Réna into accepting a competent Diwan, as otherwise the miseries of the people 
will never come to an end. 


The Gujardti (94) of the 17th June says:—The question of the appoint- 

ment of a Diwdn to the State of Dhrdngadra has 

ri. Says that the Chief of not yet been settled. DhrAngadra isa first class State, 
rangadra should appoint . , . 

a competent Diwén. and so long as no competent Diwdn is appointed to 

it there is no chance of the amelioration of the condi- 

tion of the people. The Rdénis seem to have much influence with the Darbér, 

and hence it is that no man has yet been selected. Of the several causes that 

have led to the maladministration in the State, the first is the influence of the 

zénéna and the second the absence of a competent Diwan. It is necessary that 

the Raja should keep himself free from the influence of his zendna and should 

appoint a Diwdn to administer the affairs of his State. The British Government 

also—not the Political Agent—should assist the Rdéja in securing the services 


of a qualified officer and thus put a stop to the complaints of the people of the 
State. 


A correspondent of the Ahmedabad Samdchar (80) of the 20th June, 
writing from Chénod, says that as the Assistant Poli- 
PR oes ae, 22080 -S tical Agent, Rewa Kantha, has now come to the village 
of Chénod, >’ sate of Mandvi, the merchants of Chénod are required to 
supply his men with the necessary articles of food. 
As these tradesmen were not sufficiently paid for the articles supplied by them, 
they discontinued the supply. On this the Réna Sdéheb of Mandvi took action 
against Maneklél Ghela and eight others and sentenced each of them to four 
days’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 10. All the merchants struck work and 
closed their shops on the 13th June. The shops had not been re-opened 
up to the time the correspondent wrote this letter. The same correspondent 
adds that thefts are on the increase on the Chénod railway station, and suggests 
that measures should be taken to put a stop to them. 


A correspondent of the Samsher Béhddur (109) of the 15th June says that 
Sila ak the administration of Vakhatsangji, the present ruler 
mente Sele dO: Séyla, has not proved successful. He does not 
soe commiand the services of good karbhéris, keeps the 
company of his personal attendants, and holds orthodox views. It is necessary, 
therefore, that Government should give him an able Diw4n and make arrange- 
ments for keeping him in good company. Complaints regarding the tyrannical 
management of the Darbar have reached the writer. The Darbdr ought to en-. 
courage the introduction of reforms and ought to make the people happy. 
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. Pradhan, the Director of Public Instruction seems 

: to have overlooked the superior claims to promotion 
of Mr. Balkrishna Lakshman Bapat, the District Inspector of Amraoti.. The 
loer was serving in the Hducational D ogee some years before Mr. 

entered the department. Moreover, Mr. Bapat always gained higher 


te in the service long before Mr. Pradhdén was promoted to them. - [The 
ramod Sindhu (51) of the same date expresses similar sentiments. ] 


BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter. on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
28th June 1883. 
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_ Politics and the Public Administration, — 


The Gwardti (94) of the 24th June publishes in its leading columns an 
article in the form of a letter purporting to be written 
. by a gentleman from Tithal in the Surat District 
is good for the rich but not 4 ad ‘ , 
for the poor. who had some conversation with a member of the 
cultivating class, which elicited the following parti- 
culars :-—-The British rule has no doubt contributed to the protection of the 
people from robbers and dacoits, but it has served to impose upon the people 
the heavy burden of supplying Government officers with all the necessaries, 
though they may not be available for the use of the people themselves. Under 
the British rule poor people find it very difficult to obtain redress of their 
grievances. People used to be oppressed in former times, but when they were 
unable to pay their taxes they were relieved of the burden. The British rule is 
good only for the rich but not for the poor. 


In an article headed ‘* The Secretary of State and the Contagious Dis- 
: eases Act,” the Indu Prakash (9) of the 25th June 
Approves of thé despatch observes :—If the Government of Bombay were to 
of the Secretary of State for : 
India regarding the levy of Seek for a motto for itself, none would be more 
a contribution of Rs. 15,000 appropriate than the one which Dean Swift applied 
by the Bombay Government to a certain gentleman when he said of him that he 
from the municipality for had ‘the perpetual misfortune to be mistaken.” 
working the Contagious Dis- The G hp ey honiaal ; S natehel 
nienk hails e Government has perpetrated a series of mistakes. 
It was in error when it passed the Mhowra Bill; it 
was in error when it introduced Madras in the place of Bombay time; and it is 
already said that it has been found to be in error as regards the Junégad 
question. And now another of. its errors has been found out. The Secretary 
of State has declared that the Government of Bombay was not justified 
in saddling the municipality of this city with an annual contribution of 
Rs. 15,000 for the Contagious Diseases Act against the wishes of the Corporation. 
After the declared condemnation of the principle of the Act in England, it was 
only to be expected that the Secretary of State would have to say some such 
thing to the authorities here. That is not local self-government which allows 
a government to set aside the pronounced opinion of a municipal body and 
carry a measure in the teeth of public opposition. |The Lok Mitré (77), the 
Mahrdatta " and the Yajddn Parast (120) of the 2-4th June express similar 


Says that the British rule 


sentiments. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 24th June says :—We have repeatedly . 
expressed our conviction that owing to the inelasticity 

” — = — ere of important sources of revenue, it is highly desir- 
diture of India’ SSS~*étD de that there should be'a complete revision of the 
| present system of public expenditure in India. When 

this question is considered in all its bearings it will be found to resolve itself 
eventually into this, that India’s hope of a prosperous finance lies in the employ- 
ment of increased Native agency in the administration, and in the reduction of 
civil and military expenses, which at present eat away nearly five-eighths of the 
net annual revenue. We have repeatedly urged that the Government of India 
leans on a very weak reed when it counts upon sae and salt revenues. We 
take these two items to be the most disturbing elements of Indian finance. If 
you expunge opium receipts alone from the revenue side of the account, you 
are brought face to face with the appalling deficit of nearly 7 to 8 millons 
sterling. Is the most talented Finance Minister prepared to suggest some oiher 
mode of recouping this revenue either by direct or indirect taxation? tWe 
have already pointed out how oppressive is thesalt duty even now. We ask, then, 
whether the finances of India can reasonably be said to rest on a stable foundation 
when nearly ’8 millions are derived from taxing a foreign nation and 5? millions 
from taxing a necessary of life of an impoverished people whose average income 
per head is Rs. 27 per year ? How long will such a state of things continue? Can 
Government always depend on the Chinese for giving it 8 millions? . And is it 
humane to wrench from the half-starved even the smallest. fraction of his income 
of Rs, 27 per year ? Add to these the tax on account of registration and stamps, 
which is already very oppressive. Then look at the figure of 5 millions for pen- 
sions and allowanées. But what is the use of referring to these hard and incon- 
trovertible facts over and over again? You have had in the past commissions 


and finance committees by dozens and their reports by miles. But what have 
they availed? If at all, since the last finance committee that sat by the order 
of the House of Commons in 1871, you have increased public expenditure fully 
16 per cent., while your revenue has only shown an improvement of 9 per cent.? 
When is the Government to make a serious beginning? We fear that all half- 
hearted attempts at reduction will prove a failure. If expenditure is to be 

reduced at all, you must first overhaul the revenue side of the account. Unless 

you first determine what amount of taxation can be derived without hardship 
from & population whose annual income per head does not go, and will not go 
for years to come, beyond Rs. 27 or Rs. 30 at the' most, all attempts at over- 
hauling the accounts will be so many temporary palliatives or makeshifts. No 

doubt you will be able to conduct the administration as you have hitherto done, 

but it will be administered, as it is now, by draining the vitals of the people. 

They collect from wealthy England, which has an annual income of 1,000 
millions, only 83 millions for purposes of Government, that is to say, 84 per 
cent. of the entire produce of the country. But they mercilessly squeeze 
India, which has an annual income of only 300 millions, to the extent of 60 
to 65 millions, or 22 per cent.! What an appalling difference! Who is better 
able to bear the taxation of 22 per cent., Englund or India? And yet by a 
cruel irony of fate, a poor country, whose people cau barely live from hand to 

mouth, who die of starvation by millions in a year of famine, whose necessary 
of life is heavily taxed, is filched of its annual produce to the extent of 22 per 

cent., while the wealthiest country in the world is made to pay only 8 per cent. 

But this is not the limit of India’s misfortune. The 8 per cent. raised in Eng- 
land is expended in England and thus the capital of the country fructifies 
from year to year. But in India the case is very different. The 22 per cent. 
raised in the country does not remain there. Nearly one-half is drained away 
elsewhere. This adds to 'the misery of the helpless and voiceless millions. 
Now we seriously ask whether it is fair that India should be taxed 22 per cent. 
of its annual produce. Ought not 8 or 10 per cent., say even 12 per cent., as 
we have to feed a foreign agency, suffice for the wants of government in a 
wretched country like this? Is there no hope of adjusting the revenue side 
so as to eliminate all precarious items of receipts and reduce oppressive items ? 
In short, whether you cannot bring revenue to a total figure of 40 instead 
of 60 millions? That is the primary problem which Indian financiers ought to 
solve. When we have such a set of financiers who, maturely considering the 
present woful condition of India, devise sound ways and means to raise the 
country from poverty to moderate prosperity,—when, in fact, they bring expen- 
diture within a measurable distance of such revenue as can be easily borne by 
the people—expenditure which will leave a surplus. and stimulate accumulation 
of capital in the country,—then and then alone will India be said to have really 
taken a new departure in State finance. All other remedies will fall far short 
of the desired object, and in proportion to their shortness will be the mischief 
that they will create. What is wanted is a radical cure. 


With reference to the opinion expressed by the Temps that Mr. Gladstone 
by taking Egypt has not only lost the good wishes 
Says that there isno fearof of France but has re-opened the Eastern question 
Porgy eS and furnished Russia with a pretext for accomplishin 
Se ee sens ct tha. DOF VATION projects, the last step in which will be the 
people of this country. conquest of British India, the Bombay Chronicle 
(74) of the 24th June observes that this opinion is 
indicative of the profound ignorance of the French journalist about the real 
state of India. The natives of India have a strong leaning towards the 
British Government and nation in preference to all other European and Asiatic 
nations, and they have begun to realize the fact that no foreign rule can possibly 
prove more beneficial to them than that of the British. As for Russia, let 
foreigners write and say whatever they like about the chance of her being the 
future mistress of India; but the people of India will never commit the 
mistake of looking upon the despoilers and oppressors of Poland-as being ever 
likely to prove such good rulers as the generous and philanthropic British. So 
~ long as Britannia rules the waves and commands the affections of the, people of 
this country by virtue of her right as the just, generous and freedom-loving 
suzerain, Russian conquest will be a mere dream and not a reality. 


The Satytt Shodhak (56) of the 24th June describes the havoc committed 
| om locusts ™ the Bary. sho wages ah Ratnagiri 
certain measures istrict, and says that the people have ome des- 
for araing re to the ya rate., In ay. fh sin st it is the duty of 
Woendgint District. m “° Government to assist the ryots and to relieve them 
from distress. It is necessary that urgent measures 
should be devised for supplying with corn such of the cultivators as have been 
reduced to a-helpless condition on account of the locusts having eaten away 
the seed sown by them in their fields. Government should purchase corn and 
should make arrangements for distributing it among those who need it most either 
for sowing purposes or for feeding themselves. The importance of promptness 
in giving corn for sowing purposes cannot be exaggerated, as when the season 
is once past the cultivator will not be able to turn out any crop from his soil. 
Mr. Wilson is very well acquainted with the Ratndégiri District and is conversant 
with the wants and wishes of the people, and there is every reason to hope 
that he will lose no time in ascertaining by personal inspection the extent of 
the distress prevailing in the Khed Téluka and in organizing measures for 
distributing corn among the people. Matters are also threatening to assume a 
similar aspect in the Chiplun, Sangameshvar, Dépoli and other tdlukas, and it 
is necessary that the Assistant Collectors in the district should take timely 
measures for affording relief to the distressed population. 


The Mahrdatia (2) of the 24th June, in noticing the petition preferred by the 
people of Thana against the rules and orders of Gov- 

Comments in connection ernment and their subordinates in the administration 
with poy’ meagre =. _ of the forests in that Collectorate, remarks :—Gov- 
na 3 de of the Forest Act. ernment know full well that the people have been 
crying against the Forest Department, not without 

reason, and it is now high time that the long-standing grievance should be 
redressed. From the petition it is evident that it 1s the executive that is 
at fault and not the Act itself; that it is the folly and imprudence of some of 
the responsible authorities, and not the habits of the people, that have done 
immense mischief; that the solution of the difficulty lies in a nutshell, and that 
too in the hands of the people assisted by Government. The memorialists 
oint to the Survey Department as being in part responsible for the mischief ; 
but we should like to say that the whole mischief is due to that department. 
Anyone who knows the history of the Survey Department will at once say 
that the initial error lay in the attempt to survey and assess the whole country. 
This was the first attempt at disturbing the equilibrium of nature, and it is no 
wonder that the scourge has come in due time. We are sure that if the Forest 
Act had been passed in 1855, there could have been no reason left for us to 
complain of the Act at this time; for during the last 30 years a strict and careful 
conservancy would have given us sufficient fodder, grass and trees, so that the 
usufruct of the land alone would have given us enough and to spare. We regret 
to find that their ardour of,conviction and their zeal for the cause have blinded 
the memorialists and they fail to see the truth.. We have pointed out on 
former occusions that proclamations like that of Mr. Dunlop, referred to in the 
petition, have done serious mischief, and the severity of the present rules of 
forest conservancy is the legitimate outcome of such fatal mistakes committed 
by unthinking and imprudent officers. The district of Ratnagiri is loudly 
roclaiming to the world what the results of Mr. Dunlop’s proclamation have 
een, and it is much to be regretted that such a proclamation was ever issued. 
When it is remembered that the Forest Department is not intended to be a 
revenue-paying department, people will soon begin to believe in its great 
usefulness. The present Viceroy has in a most decisive tone proclaimed to 
the officers of the department that there ought to be no wish in them whatever 
to make the Forest Department a revenue-paying department, and for aught 
we know affairs have taken a favourable turn. We repeat that the griev- 
ances of the people as stated in the first part of the petition cannot fairly be 
traced to any defect in the law. It is all the fault of the executive, and 
Government ought certainly to look to it.. For the fault of certain individuals 
Government have been incurring the hatred of the ignorant masses, a state of 
things not at all desirable. 


~ In commenting on the Ratndgiri shooting case, the Mahrdtta (2) of the 
niles 24th June hieerven Frew the facts of she case it 
‘Comments in connection was certainly idle to contend that Mr. Hewett did 
Senko Shien. Cox ine he = not know w t the consequences of - act would be, 
matter of the Retndgiri OF, in plain words, that hisact would cause grievous 
shooting case. ' hurt, if not death, though he might not have intended, 
| in the technical sense of the word, to cause it. But 
whether he intended or not was immaterial, since by our Penal Code mere 
knowledge is enough to complete an offence. Again, provocation is, in the 
Indian law, no excusé for committing an offence. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, our English contemporaries may excuse the Native public if they 
regard Mr. Hewett as one of those few lucky beings who chance to escape 
somehow or other. under some such pleasas ‘ no intention,’ ‘ misunderstanding,’ 
‘madness,’ &c. Poor Mr. Baénnerji is in jail for unintentionally wounding what 
Mr. Sinnett calls the supersensitive dignity of a High Court Judge, and that 
too after an apology ; while Mr. Hewett escapes for -having unintentionally, but 
without any legal excuse, wounded his Native servant! We do not know 
whether reputation is more safe in these days than one’s body. For on no 
other ground can we explain the facts. But, oh! we forget how by reason 
of our black skin our brains are ill adapted to venture on any guess as to the 
thoughts that crossed the innocent mind of Mr. Hewett when he shot at his 
Native servant. Well may the Times of India quote these remarks as a patent 
roof of the incapacity of Natives to sit in judgment upon Europeans, especially — 
in matters relating to life and death, as has been proposed by the Native 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. But are we to suppose that Mr. Justice Bayley 
thinks in the same strain? He too, like the local Times, is known to have 
protested against the Jurisdiction Bill. Is it not very surprising that while 
Natives can with great difficulty induce Government to sanction the establishment 
of arbitration courts, not for the adjustment of criminal but civil cases, criminal 
cuses, in their nature sufficiently atrocious, should be allowed to be settled by 
compromise. We can perfectly well understand that there may not have been 
sufficient evidence to convict Mr. Hewett on a charge of attempting to 
murder, but that does not show that there was not sufficient ground to amend 
the charge. The charge can be amended at any stage, and inasmuch as the 
High Court has not done it, we have every reason to believe that the unani- 
mous verdict of the public will be that a wrong has been allowed to remain 
without a remedy. There is not even a particle of information to throw the 
least suspicion on the fact of the servant having suffered at the hands of Mr, 
Hewett, and justice requires that he should receive hisdue. [The Indu Prakdésh 
(9) of the 25th June observes :—It is melancholy to think that the case has 
been throughout very unsatisfactorily disposed of. But for this the Government 
of Bombay are not to blame. They have done their duty conscientiously, and 
their action, departmental as well as judicial, will, it is to be hoped, prevent 
the repetition of such acts of grave indiscretion as have at least put a sad end 
to young Mr. Hewett’s official prospects. The Indian Spectator (1) of the 24th 
June says that the decision of the High Court in this case will provea 
dangerous precedent. Is the matter to rest here? The Deshi Mitrd (90) of 
the 28th June disapproves of the High Court’s decision, and sarcastically re- 
marks that the two High Court Judges who gave such an excellent decision 
should be raised as soon as possible to the Chief Justiceship by turns. Several 
other Mardéthi and Gujarati papers comment on the decision of the High Court 
in a similar strain. | | 


The Lok Mitr&é (77) of the 24th June observes :—Since the time that Dr. 

) Sidney Smith was ousted from his chair of Hygiene, 

Thanks His Excellency Sir a technical plea has invariably been brought against 
ss 4 never oo. all Native applicants for some of the minor chairs at 
Gide: Aiden $0 j veg. re the Medical College, that all the professorships there 
of Botany in the Grant are reserved exclusively for the members of the 
Medical College. commissioned medical service. Whilst in Madras some 
ae ) of these minor chairs are bestowed on members of the 
apothecary class, and in Calcutta on men not connected with army medical 


establishment, we fail to see how in Bombay these appointments have been 


a 


for that service. . There are now thirteen chairs in the Medical College, 
unning over the names af tly ‘bbdapatite we find that these have bien 
monopolized by ten Surgeon-Majors, four of whom hold, in addition to their 
full-time chairs, the minor professorships (each worth Rs. 200 rt mensem) of 
Medical Jurisprudence, Hygiene, Comparative Anatomy and Botany. We 
have no faith in pluralists, and we believe that, however expert a person may 
be, he can only be a professor of one subject and not many. Sir James 
Fergusson, with all his India Office experience and training as an Under 
Secretary of State, ought to look upon such matters from a different point of 
view than that of vested interests and exclusive: privileges, and must insist 
upon introducing a reform that will break such a monopoly and secure at the 
same time for our Educational Department men thoroughly acquainted with 
their subjects and practically conversant with the art of teaching. [The 
Mahrdtta (2) of the same date cordially thanks Sir James Fergusson for the 
appointment, and says that it will not only be an encouragement to Dr. Sakhé4- 
ram Arjun, who has made a special study of the subject of botany, but it will 
have a great influence on Native students generally. Thisis the third appoint- 
ment of its kind, and such substitution of Native agency for European will 
go a great way to endear Sir James to the people in spite of his Madras time 
and other hobbies. This is a practical and prudent step which will be much 
appreciated. Many other Marathi and Gujarati papers approve of the appoint- 
ment, and say that the change of policy recently adopted by Sir James 
Fergusson shows that His Excellency has turned over a new leaf in his 
administration. | 


The Chhdéva (20) of the 24th June gives the particulars of a case in which 

&@ poor. woman was confined in a dharmashdla in 

‘enettllinadings heute Dhérwér under circumstances which were very 

Dhérwér for not properly peculiar. There was no medical aid available, the 

attending to the case of a Civil Surgeon who was sent for having declined to 

woman who was confined in gtir out of the hospital buildings. The writer requests 

. ne Psa very Government to take the Civil Surgeon to task for the 

sas scatman manner in which he trifled with .this matter, which 
involved the life of a poor woman. 


The A’rydvart (15) of the 23rd June does not understand why vernacular 
letters and figures have been altogether expunged 
Complains of the inconve- from Government stamped papers. It would have 
nience caused by vernacular been better if the authorities had made known to the 
writing having been expunged , . : 
from Government stamped Public the reasons that necessitated this change. In 
paper. the opinion of the A’rydvart this was a serious mistake. 
The knowledge of the English language has not made 
very considerable progress in this country, and moreover an English-knowing 
man is rare in taluka towns and villages. Since vernacular writing has been 
expunged from stamped paper the people have been obliged to put up with 
many difficulties and inconveniences. Complaints to this effect are frequently 
heard from several pleaders and other people. It is to be hoped that Govern- 
ment will remove the cause of the above complaint. 


The Vengurla Vritt (70) of the 21st June says that the circulation of stock 
: notes does not appear to have been extensive. The 
, Makes certain suggestions yeason appears to be that these notes cannot be cashed 
in to stock notes and ° “gee : 
postal savings banks. until after the expiration of a specified period, and 
that therefore people do not care to invest their 
money in these notes. If, however, Government rule that these notes shall be 
liable to be cashed at every Government treasury, many people will prefer this 
investment to deposits in savings banks. With regard to postal savings banks, 
the Vritt suggests the advisability of establishing savings ‘banks in all post 
offices, thus enlarging the sphere of their working. Such a policy will tend 
to further the original object of Government in establishing i banks, viz., 


that of encouraging thrift among the poor people of villages. The Vritt 
also invites the attention of the authorities concerned to the increase in the 
work of post offices caused by the introduction in the department of these and 
other novel experiments, and suggests the appointment of additional hands for 
the additional work. es 


ri.(34) of the 26th June says that it would be convenient if 

»> >. © Money orders and postal notes could be cashed in the 

Poona Town. The general post office of Poona is 

nearly two miles from the town, and hence people 

having business in the office experience great incon- 

venience during the hot season and the rains. It 

' is desirable that postal authorities should direct their 

attention to this complaint. It would be best if the general post office were 
removed to the heart of the town. 


A correspondent of the Bakul (16) of the 24th June states that kabuldyats 
or ements for Khoti villages were till the last year 
Complains of the incon- obtained from the Khots in the month of September. 
poor ge consed. by 0 ong This long-standing practice was abandoned last year 
da. tn bokeh ede on agree. nda notification was issued requiring that the kabul4- 
ments before 30th June. yats should be produced before the 3lst July, and 
stating that if any Khot failed to do this his village 
would be attached. This year a fresh notification has been issued altering the 
date to 30th June and conveying the same threat. Some persons attribute this 
great haste in the exaction, of the kabuldyats to the desire of Government to 
protect themselves from loss. Locusts are hovering over the district, while 
the agriculturists have not completed their sowing operations. If the kabuld- 
yats are exacted at once, the interests of Government will be safe in spite of 
any damage that may be done to the crops. The Khots will thus have to 
bear the loss; and if they fail to pay the Government revenue, their villages 
will be attached and they will lose their Khoti claims. Whatever may be the 
truth, the Khots have certainly been placed in a disadvantageous position. 
The Bakul recommends this complaint to the favourable consideration of 
Government. 


The Karndtd Vritt (122) of. the 17th June quotes an extract from the 

Karndtd Prakdshika stating that Shri Rang Bhattd- 

Comment on the assault chdrya, the religious preceptor of the Chief of 

Shri Raog adlichirrs, i, Chikka Ballapur, was assaulted and kicked by Major 

religious preceptor of the Rutherford, Deputy Superintendent of Revenue Survey, 

Chief of Chikka Ballapur. to whom he had been to lodge a complaint against 

' certain over-assessments on his land, and expresses deep 

regret that Huropeans should deal with Natives of such high rank in such an 
objectionable manner. , | 


Local Self-government. 


The Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha (4), for the month of 
et April but received in June, gives a short history of 
Phases oy egy m connec: theorigin and progress of local government in Great 
n with the scheme of local Sagat , ar 
self-government for India. Britain, and remarks :—While in these two respects 
(viz., the maintenance of separate boards for separate 
duties and the provision for the compulsory relief of the poor) the local govern- 
ment organizations in England have nothing to recommend their adoption here, 
at least for the present, there are other features in respect of which there can be no 
doubt that we have much to learn from the practical success of the English system 
of local government, Weallude chiefly to the large powers which the leaders of 
the landed and well-to-do classes possess as honorary magistrates in the manage- 
ment of local affairs. Their functions, it will be noted, are not confined to mere 
municipal and conservancy duties. It is as magistrates and guardians of peace that 
this voluntary agency proves most useful. The scheme of local self-government 
propounded by His Excellency the Viceroy in Council, while it enlarges and 
elevates the sphere of public-spirited activity in various ways, has one essential 
weakness at its root which will surely result in rendering the reform nugatory 
a3 a means of political education. It doés not confide to the men of light and 
leading those functions of Government in which people feel most interest. If 
. possible, it tends to sever the small connection which was hitherto recognized 
in the contributions to the police expenditure levied from municipal bodies. 
ihis severance has been justified for reasons which certainly appear plausible 
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— circumstances, but there can be no doubt that local government, 
ited to conservancy and charitable functions, is more or less a misnomer 
and is doomed to inevitable failure. For it will never secure the same en- 
thusiastic support of the population which would have been enlisted if the local 
bodies had been organized on the English plan of appointing representatives 
of the local gentry conservators of peace and guardians of the law, and asso- 
ciating with them on pa pa rate-payers in every local board. It will be 
found that in no single self-governed country of Europe or America has this 
power and responsibility of magisterial and police functions been denied to 
the local governing bodies. In Scotland the institution of justices of the 
is not of a'very ancient date, and yet even there these honorary officers 
are required to exert themselves to protect the peace, to issue warrants against 
criminals, to try petty offences and oer of revenue laws, and decide small 
civil suits not exceeding five pounds in value. In this latter respect the insti- 
tution of village munsifs and of conciliators in some of the Bombay districts 
is a tardy recognition of their duty on the part of Government. A few honorary 
magistrates have also of late been appointed in some of the large towns, but 
they are too few to acquire the status of a recognized local authority and 
cannot make head against the officials. The necessity and importance of 
localizing police and magisterial functions cannot be exaggerated in a bureau- 
cratic country like India. The old village community, with its panchayat of 
elders and its voluntary system of night watch by the citizens in turns and 
its resort police officers, fulfilled the same purpose. The petty tyrann 
of the French prefects and burgo-masters in the Netherlands is aggravated wit 
us by the difficulty of access to the district authorities, who in India are the 
only source of local power. A. ‘petty police constable is thus more powerful 
for evil than the richest sowkdr or the largest landlord in the country. It is 
this evil of centralized government which enervates and demoralizes all the 


local springs of action. It will no doubt be said that these local representatives 


are more likely to abuse their power than even the worst officials. We think 
honorary magistrates, associated together and sitting as a bench once a month 
or more, may safely be trusted never to go wrong, and they will certain! 

relieve the hands of over-burdened officials. Their functions may also be duly 
subordinated to the superier authority of the higher civil and criminal courts. 
It is in this direction chiefly that we think our efforts must be directed in the 
future development of the great reform which is. being introduced at the 
present day all over the country. The people generally, and certainly those 
residing in the larger towns, might well be expected to accept gladly even 
increased burdens if the lower magisterial powers and the control of the police 
were freely bestowed on them. The conservancy of public health, the charge 
of education and medical charity, and even the making and repair of roads and 
buildings, are not in any real sense of the word the distinctive duties of Govern- 
ment. They belong essentially to the sphere of private effort, and are only 
a ot a civilized governments because their organization affords a ready- 
made agency for corporate usefulness. It is the magisterial and police func- 
tions which represent the distinctive feature of sovereign authority, and these 
must be localized if local government is not to be a misnomer and a certain 
failure. We are perfectly aware that the condition of self-governed countries 
is very different sn the order of things which has been established in India ; 
but this is no reason why no effort should be made to find room for local 
authority in these directions as far as the safety of foreign rule permits such a 
concession. The experiment may safely be tried in the larger towns and 
gradually extended to the country at large. The great principle underlyin 

all these arrangements is, in the words of Mr. Mill, that power must be localized, 
while knowledge, especially technical, is most useful when subordinated to a 
central control. The principal business of the central authority should be to 
give instructions and to lay down fixed principles, and it should leave the local 
bodies to apply them in practice. Election by popular suffrage enlists public 
confidence in the acts of Govertiiient, and when a majority of elected repre- 
sentatives are duly mixed with a minority posseséed of educational and pro- 
perty qualifications (and these at present must be the nominees of the central 
authorities), the organization so secured can alone afford full scope for the 


development of the political education ‘of the people, and the growth of that 
self-reli energy which is the best support and the highest justification of 
coercive rule. 7 


The Lok Mitra (77) of the 24th June observes :—The proposals drafted by 
' the Bombay Government for carrying out the scheme 
* Disapproves of the proposal of local self-government in this Presidency, though 
made fac comny ay they appear to be conceived in a spirit of greater 
arog Sak Gb eovee- liberality than was displayed during the earlier stages 
ment. - of the discussion on this important question, do not 
seem to be sketched out on the lines so often and so 
clearly and emphatically enunciated by Lord Ripon. Looking to the objects 
of Lord Ripon’s seheme and the principles on which the system rests, it is 
evident that the preponderance of the elective element and the appointment of 
a non-official president by the people are essentially necessary for efficient and 
satisfactory working of the proposed reform. Both these conditions, however, 
seem to be absent from the measures as drafted by the Bombay Government. 
Practically, the elective members will be only a half of the whole body, and 
the remaining members will be appointed by Government, half of whom may 
be officials ; and notwithstanding the skilfully devised scheme for the appoint- 
ment of a president, it may be taken as certain that presidents will be either 
officials or Government nominees. The non-official element will then be com- 
pletely swamped by the official members and the nominees of Government, 
aided as they will be by the president appointed as aforesaid, who cannot be 
expected to represent the people’s interests. What the consequences of such a 
constitution of the boards will be it will not require very great knowledge 
of such institutions to prophesy. The numerical strength of the official element 
in the Surat Municipality, recently constituted on the principle advocated by the 
Bombay Government, has enabled it to successfully pass resolutions for introduc- 
ing electric lights and enlarging the People’s Park in the face of the united and 
emphatic protest of the representatives of the people, who very properly con- 
tended that these ornamental works could very well be postponed till some of the 
crying. wants of the city, notably a pure and sufficient supply of water, were 
remedied, But the opposition was futile and the independent members had to 
give way. Such being the case, it is necessary that care should be taken not to 
allow the elective commissioners to be pushed aside in a contest between them 
and the official members, and unless the constitution proposed in the new 
measures of the Bombay Government is very much modified such a result must 
inevitably follow. 3 


The Guwardti (94) of the 24th June, referring to the Local Self-government 
piece : ‘ Bills for this Presidency which are said to have gone 
fam te yore ws people up tothe Secretary of State for approval, says that if 
the privilege of appointing Government intend to reserve to themselves the right 
presidente to municipal and of appointing presidents of local and municipal 
oe ae a Bt! boards they will do well to allow the people to elect 
the members of euch boards, W-thirds of the members of such boards. If, how- 
ever, they are unworthy to do this they should concede 
to the people the right of appointing presidents. Inthe absence of either of 
concessions Government must be said to adhere to their original unfair 
position. It is to be hoped that the Government of Sir James Fergusson will 
consider these points before passing the Bills into law. 


Legislation—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


In an article headed * The agitation in regard to the Native Magistrates’ 

; Jurisdiction Bill,’”’ the Quarterly Journal of the Poona 

Comments on the agitation Sdrvajanik Sabha (4) for the month of April but 

raised by. Europeans against received in June, remarks :—The first great lesson of 

ie ate, as a ae 'Ju- the political turmoil of the past few months which 
approves . 

of h couaprotiie being effected we wish our Le ay to lay to heart is that they 

in' the matter. should not cherish any more the fond day-dream 

ge wee that the Anglo-Indian community will ever make 
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common cause with them in their struggle for higher powers and privileges. 
A very large, we might well say an overwhelming, majority of their race will 
pete bp A the position of conservatives in India, whatever may he their 
a syteuyesgey Ber their own mother country. The official and non-official 
are as a body bound by the very reason of their privileged existence 

to resist all attempts to level up the Native populations, and with them the 
time will never come when freedom and equality may be safely conceded. 
Any misunderstanding on this fundamental condition of our political life can 
never fail to be attended with disaster and disappointment. The educated 
minority of the Native population, with their free press and their associations 
unconsciously sympathized with by the mass of their countrymen, represent the 
soul of Indian liberalism, and their strength is in the justice of their claim. 
Arrayed against them are the mighty forces of the official hierarchy, supported — 
by the non-official phalanx of their countrymen here and the great reserve of 
power and prejudice stored in the large vested interests of their own mother 
country. These are the liberal and conservative forces at work in India, and 
between them there cannot be any genuine and permanent alliance. They 
must stand apart as opposite camps, between whom in the struggle for political 
power there may be temporary truce, but no real communion of thought and 
action. We can never hope or deserve success if we foolishly rely upon the 
personal magnanimity of those who rule India. There has not been a single 
measure of political emancipation which has been secured by the willing co- 
operation of the Indian bureaucracy or oligarchy, official and non-official. 
very such concession has been the outcome of national resistance, or of the 
higher imperial sense of the English people, #3 expressed in their own press 
and Parliament, due chiefly to the growth of the liberal and radical sentiment 
among them. Of course:it will not do to count too much upon the strength of 
the self-denying and Christian restraints of these sentiments, but it will be 
folly to ignore them altogether. In both countries the liberal sentiment as 
regards India will always be in the minority, and arrayed against it are the 
strongest forces of the world, all that constitutes the strength of brute force, 
vested interest, national pride, and religious bigotry. The struggle must be 
long and laborious, but the discipline is necessary and invaluable, and the 
length of time over which it is spread will be the source of its strength. The 
writer then tries to prove the fallacy of the supposition that India can be 
kept out of the sphere of party strife in England, and proceeds to remark :—lIt 
has been made plain enough to all that the real bone of contention is not the 
paltry measure of the proposed extension of jurisdiction. It has been seized 
as the catch-word of the agitation. It is simply the scape-goat upon which the 
pent-up indignation of the ar aA community has wreaked its vengeance. 
They have taken to heart the fact that this is only the thin end of the wedge, 
and their protest is against the general Indian policy of the Liberal Govern- 
ment as represented by Lord Ripon. In Ireland, as in India, the watchword 
of the dominant race is coercion, not concession,—repression, not reform. It 
is vociferated that the empire has been won by the sword, and that by the 
sword it must be retained. This prejudice and aversion is the natural and 
besetting sin of all conquering races. The a succession of English states- 
men, who: by superior diplomacy and force laid the foundations of British 
power in India, had the wisdom to profit by past experiences, and although 
they relied ultimately on the arbitrament of the sword, they knew full well 
that the sword was but a blunted instrument for ensuring permanent ascend- 
ancy. In the pride of continued success there was a temporary forgetfulness 
of this piece of inherited wisdom, but the Dalhousie aberration was terribly 
atoned for in a baptism of blood and fire, and the old policy of depending on 
moral and ‘not physical superiority asserted its supremacy in a gracious Pro- 
clamation, .followed since then by many concessions of power and privilege in 
the interests of the Native ciaidiebion. The egis of British protection is an 
acknowledged necessity, and none feel its need with greater emphasis than the 
leaders of Native thought. But it is not as the representative of brute force, 
but of the order and genius of equal law, that we bow down to this supreme 
necessity. The argument of force, if it is resorted to as a justification for 
denying concessions in time, necessarily weakens itself for want of sanction. 
It cannot therefore be in the true interests of the empire that the British 
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rulers of the country should be allowed to isolate themselves in this fashion. 
The iron hand must be concealed under the soft glove, and the sword sheathed 
in the scabbard of wise policy. The questions at issue, the extension of Native 
jurisdiction, the larger employment of Natives, the encouragement of Native 
manufactures, the transfer of power to local boards elected by the Native 
yate-pa these issues must be discussed and settled on the broad ground 
of practical expediency and administrative convenience, and the idle talk of 
appealing to the foundations of power must be set aside and race ascendancy 
as @ distinctive principle of administration must he abjured. There can be no 
uestion that a nation of 250 millions can ever be permanently held down by 
sheer force, and sooner or later, in God’s Providence and under the encourage- 
ment of British example and discipline, the people of this country must rise to 
the status of a self-governed community and learn to control their own affairs 
in subordinate alliance with England. The transfer of power is inevitable, 
and the duty of statesmen is to graduate it in a way to make the transfer 
natural and easy, so as to keep up the continuance of national growth. Con- 
sidered purely as a question of practical expediency and administrative con- 
venience, the policy of extending the jurisdiction of Native Magistrates and 
Sessions Judges over European offenders is brought within the field of candour 
and calm discussion, and we are at once prepared to admit that it is a fair 
subject for a judicious compromise. The Native population is interested in 
the recognition of the principle underlying this controversy, but their interest 
in it is not of such a rabid sort as not to listen to a reasonable solution. This 
calumny has been sufficiently answered now by the unanimous protests of the 
great centres of Native enlightenment in their assembled multitudes of sympa- 
thizing thousands, without distinetion of race, creed, or colour. The Parsis 
have nobly refused to follow the discreditable example of the Armenians, Jews, 
and non-descript hybrids on the other side of India, and it cannot be now 
truthfully said that the Native population holds no opinion on the subject. 
We are free to admit that the question of principle being once settled, the 
measure of the proposed extension is a question for fair argument and moderate 
compromise. The privileges of Europeans have been inherited by them for 
such a length of time and have their roots so deeply fixed in the real 
necessities of the exceptional state of things which obtained in the last 
century, that nobody will advocate a revolutionary change. The change 
should be gradual and in proportion to the altered circumstances of the times. 
The cry of absolute privilege and birthright is, as everybody knows by this 
time, a misleading-cry, and can never afford a justification for distinct recog- 
nition beyond what practical expediency and administrative convenience 
suggest. The birthright was not claimed when Natives were chosen to preside 
as Police Magistrates in the Presidency towns 25 years ago, and in Ceylon 
no such peng has ever been claimed or recognized. After giving tn extenso 
the arguments for and against the proposed extension, the writer concludes :— 
We have been studiously anxious to set forth all the arguments on both sides 
of the question in their full force, and we can now confidently challenge any 
impartial student to say that the case thus stated leaves any room for doubt as 
to the side on which the preponderance lies. Whether regarded as the legiti- 
mate outcome of past legislation or the honest fulfilment of sacred ple 
repeatedly vouchsafed and confirmed,—whether we look at the matter from the 
point of high policy or religious duty,—whether the question is disposed of on 
the weight of authority, or precedent, or considerations of administrative 
convenience, or the safety of the State,—all point to one single conclusion, viz., 
that the distinctions founded on race and caste must be removed from the 
statute book, and in their place the test of fitness, of moral and intellectual 
aptitude, be substituted as the only guiding Bas ge of administrative action. 
e have no misgivings on the po.nt of the ultimate success of our appeal to the 
ee sense and Christian philanthropy of the great English nation. In the 
eat of the strife neither party would have listened to moderate counsel. If 
the question of principle be once conceded unreservedly, we for our part will 
_ Counsel our countrymen, now that the agitation has subsided, to consent to a 
~ Corhpromise by which the alarm of panic-stricken and honestly misled Anglo- 
Indians will be sensibly abated. The extended jurisdiction should bel 
to Native Civil Servants who rise to the status of District Magistrates an 


Sessions ie 21 as a matter of unconditional right equally with their European 
colleagues. In regard to the other functionaries, we would allow an option to 
the accused to object to the trial if he so elects, and in that case a bench of 
Native and: European Judges should hold the trial with a jury, in which both 
communities should be equally represented if one of the parties is a Native. 
We feel sure that very few indeed will avail themselves of such an alternative, 
and when this fact is practically demonstrated, the further amendment of the 
law will be carried out without the slightest opposition from any quarter. 
Before we bring these observations to a close, we would draw the particular 
attention of the Government authorities to the fact that the system of criminal 
procedure which has been elaborated with great effort by successive Law 
Members of Council is still so imperfect and absolute as to excite the worst 
apprehensions of Anglo-Indians whenever it is proposed to — them to 
its provisions. In this respect the Code has been altered decidedly for the 
worse by Sir FitzJames Stephen’s Act of 1872. The authority of the police 
has been rendered absolute beyond all former precedent, the Magistrates’ good 
faith and discretion know no bounds, the security for personal freedom has 
been dangerously encroached upon, and the right of appeal needlessly clogged 
with the fear of enhancement of the penalties. It is these unusual provisions 
which justify to some extent the alarm of the English settlers when any pro- 
posal is made to assimilate their condition with the status of the Native 
population. Of course the necessity of amending further the law of procedure 
wil force itself upon the attention of the executive authorities one of these 
days, and if the recent agitation hastens that consummation, we may console 
ourselves that the troubles of the last few months have not ‘been inflicted and 
endured in vain. | 


The Jéme Jamshed (98) of the 30th June condemns the article headed “ Of 
Condemns the Amrit Bazar What do the English boast?” which appeared in a 
Patrika of Calcutta for its reeent issue of the Amrit Bazar Patrika as very 
severe tone towards Govern- snameful, and observes that every respectable verna- 
ment. cular paper treats it with equal contempt. The 
Natives are well aware of the excellence, superiority and other virtues of the 
English nation, and therefore pray their rulers to concede to them their just 
rights. The Native subjects of the British Indian empire have been loyal to 
their sovereign and will be more so after the enactment of the Jurisdiction Bill ; 
and it will be a libel on the whole country to doubt their loyalty for the fault 
of one or two newspapers like the Amrit Bazar Patrika. It is not a little 
gratifying that the vernacular press of the Bombay Presidency has kept within 
the bounds of discretion in pointing out the flimsiness of the arguments ad- 
vanced by the opponents of the Jurisdiction Bill. But it is to be regretted that 
the same cannot be asserted of the whole of. the Bengal press. The Hindu 
Patriot and some other papers are really an ornament'of the Indian press ; but the 
Amrit Bazar Patrika and some other newspapers of its stamp are a disgrace and 
do much harm to the interests of Natives and the Native press. Parliament 
thought that severe notice should be taken of the Englishman for its thoughtless 
writings, and were that national tribunal to make a similar remark about the 
Amrit Bazar Patrika, the Native press will not be sorry in the least. 


Education. 


The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 24th June says:—The Bombay Govern- 


ment has given its sanction to the formation of a 


Approves of the formation ladies’ class in connection with the Grant Medical 


He oa, on Medica] COllege, the success of which will depend upon its 


College at Bombay. attracting to its class-room by suitable inducements 

intelligent and at the same time respectable young 
ladies. Much caution and care will have to be exercised in the selection of 
pupils and in the conduct of the institution to avoid the slightest occasion for 
scandal, But we must confess thatthe curriculum of the class suggested by 
Dr. Blanc was, far more calculated to conduce to the success of the class and to 
produce the sort of female practitioners wanted than the course which has been 
adopted. We trust, however, this question will be soon reconsidered and in 
the meantime we await with interest the actual opening of the class and heartily 
wish it every success, | 
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In noticing the resolution of the Bombay Government sanctioning certain 
| proposals for imparting medical education to Native 

: er, ig soem tomas women, the Lok Mitrd (77) of the 24th June ob- 
pr e certain serves:—These arrangements are certainly not calcu- 
roposals for imparting me- lated to advance to a successful issue the important 
Gical education to Native question of giving medical education to Native females 
tesa and are undoubtedly a step in the wrong direc- 
tion, Why the authorities should be in a hurry to initiate a measure confessedly 
imperfect and temporary, it is not easy to understand. The prescription of a 
course of three years’ training on the lines of that pursued in connection with 
the apothecary class will certainly not turn out competent female doctors, what- 
ever else if may do, The most serious objection and one which will prove 
fatal to the success of the experiment is the omission from such a course of the 
study of the very subjects which are absolutely indispensable to a proper train- 
ing of medical women, viz., diseases of women and obstetrics. There is no 
necessity for trying such a half-hearted measure for five years, and then insti- 
tuting an examination on the basis of the test for the degree of Licentiate of 
Medicine and Surgery, which will of course include a study of these important 
branches of medical education. Ifthe authorities are not prepared just now 
to initiate a movement for the thorough and efficient training of medical women, 


let them wait till such time as the difficulties are removed, instead of rushing 
into an experiment which is sure to fail. 


The Bakul (16) of the 24th June complains that 
Complains that goodfoodis good food is not supplied to the boarders at the 


not supplied in the boarding- Poona Training College. The Principal of the Col- 
Training College. lege is requested to adopt due measures to remove 
the cause of complaint. , 
Municipalities. 


In noticing the accident to Dr. Cody, the Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 25th 
. dune observes :—The steam-rollers are_ undoubtedly 
hg nego Lin yr gen often a nuisance. There seems to be some founda- 
in etag eae. =? tion for the complaint that the working of the steam- 
rollers makes many a horse passing by restive and 
that the persons. working at these rollers do not generally take the least 
care to stop the noise or whissing sound caused by their motion when car- 
riages pass by. There is a good deal of practical sense in the suggestion that 
steam-rollers should work from 10 or.11 P.m. to the small hours of the morning, 
when carriages do not generally run. This is perhaps an opportune moment 
for us to suggest that there is another danger to which human life in Bombay 
is subject and which ought to be ye A provided against before any accident 
happens owing to it. Bombay is already being flooded with bicycles and 
tricycles, which run in the streets, but since no noise is caused by their motion 
passengers in the streets have nothing to warn them to get out of the way of 
these vehicles before they are actually near their path. Why does not the 
municipality compel the owners of these new conveyances to have bells attached 
to them? Surely the Municipal Commissioner ought to look to this. [The 
Lok Mitra (77) of the 24th June expresses similar sentiments. The Rdst Goftar 
(108) of the 24th June does not approve of the cry that has been raised against 
steam-rollers. The working of these rollers at night will disturb the sleep of 
many poor people. Under the circumstances Captain Morland’s suggestion 
that boards informing carriage drivers of the workiny of steam-rollers should 
be placed at the entrance of streets is worthy of approval. ] 


The Jdme Jamshed (98) of the 26th June is highly thankful to Sir James 

. sr? Fergusson for taking up the question of the octroi 

. Resemmmenrs eae duties levied in Bombay, and observes that the duties 

Fi Fepertndle me, Ay nr baal levied on different kinds of grain, wines, beer 
Bombay on grain and fuel. hog of " 

and spirits, sugar, coarse sugar, fuel and timber, but 


in the interests of the poor people all kinds of grain and fuel ought to be 
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‘-— srresponding increase in the duty levied on wines and spirits. Some persons 
: maintain that the price of grain will not fall by the removal of the duties, and 
> say that it did not fall when the duty was abolished once before. But it 
4 ought to be observed that the experiment was not then given a proper trial, 
; a a fall in prices must occur. It is therefore to be hoped that the munici- 
i pality will remove the duties on grain and fuel. 

4 A correspondent of the A’rydvart (15) of the 23rd June does not approve 


of the policy of organizing a scheme of water-works 

Does 1 Cth eg for the town of Dhulia when only a portion of the town 
eo «Pg setae 8 is suffering from scarcity of water. Such water-works 
will not pay their way, and it will be advisable to dig - 

.a few wells in that part of the town when water is scarce, andif water cannot 
be reached the wells should be fed from the water-pipe that has been laid for 


the municipal gardens. 
The Gujardt Mitra (75) of the 24th June, in an article headed ‘* Penny 


wise and pound foolish policy of our municipality,” 


Advocates the poe censures Mr. White, the Collector of Surat, for declin- 
of a gardener for the People's 


ing to entertain the proposal for the appointment of a 
phe — competent and skilful gardener for the People’s Park 
on asalary of Rs. 30. The services of such a man are urgently neededif the gar- 
den has to be well kept and turned to good account, and the president will do 
well not to be so miserly in the management of the garden. [The Vartamdén 
Sér (117) of the 26th June complains of the way in which Mr. White conducts 
the business of the new municipal board at Surat as its president, and urges 
the necessity of holding meetings of the board in the evening after office hours 
with a view to serve the convenience of the members of the board. It also 
advises the municipality to keep local instead of Madras time. | 


The Hitechchhu (76) of Ahmedabad of the 28th June quotes the memoran- 
| dum written by Mr. Fernandes, the permanent chair- 
A condemnation of the man of the Ahmedabad Municipality, in the books of 
career of i Se the municipality on the occasion of his retirement 
Mhmnodabed Municipality. ° from Ahmedabad and dated the 17th March 1883, and 
the remarks made on it by Mr. Borradaile in a memo- 
randum dated 7th May 1888, comments at great length on the original 
memorandum,. concurs in many of the remarks made thereon by Mr. Borradaile, 
and concludes thus :—The entire population, save those who may have benefited . 
by the construction of the new road at Ahmedabad, is displeased with the work 
Mr. Fernandes has done in connection with the municipality. As a chairman, 
Mr. Fernandes has acted unjustly and has committed-a breach of faith. Like 
a wilful monarch, he has never cared for the municipal committee. As he 
was also a City Survey Officer, the people have suffered more. The people 
are displeased with the work done by him as the City Magistrate. The people 
of Ahmedabad are quite disgusted with his work in connection with the Kika 
case and are not likely to forget the vexation caused to them for a very long 
time to come. They tremble at his appearance and pray Government to keep 
him away from their sight. 


Native States. 


. 
Referring to the appeal preferred to the Government of India in the matter 
of the massacre of the Maiyds by the Junagad Darbér, 


Suggests certain measures the Gujardti (94) of the 24th June says that it will 
| ~S 7 Rang teed aaa suffice if the «Boa directs the removal from the 


Darbar of incompetent men and awards punishment 
to the perpetrators and abettors of the heimous act. If His Lordship pleases 
he may appoint a commission of inquiry or permit the High Court’ to investi- 


gate the matter. 
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the country and going into the Gdikwér’s territory. This state of things 
) be regretted. The Rédhanpur correspondent of the Kdsid has sent very 
dreadful news. The Késid is engaged in ascertaining their truth. The Késid 
recommends the Nawdb to win the love of his subjects. If the State suffers 


some loss for the good of the people, some extravagant items of Darbar éx- 
-penditure ought to be done away with with a view to make up the loss. 


RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
5th July 1883. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


In alluding to the treaty recently made by Russia with Persia, the Bombay 
Samdchdr (85) of the 7th July observes that the 
Advises the British Gove Afghan frontiers are sixty miles distant from Khilat- 
pe we: ag A og e-Nadiri, and until it is known how far the Russians 
wr regard to the progress of ave advanced in the direction of Afghanistan nothing 
the latter in the direction of definite can be said on the question of the Russian 
Afghanistan. rogress in Central Asia. However, it is not gratify- 
ing that the Russian Ambassador at the Court of 
Persia should possess with the Shah the great influence which was enjoyed in 
former years by the British Ambassador. The Russians have advanced towards 
Afghanistan and are sure to put forward fresh claims, and the British Govern- 
ment ought to be prepared to face such a contingency. Russian statesmen have 
been professing that Russia entertains no design against India, and that it is 
almost impossible to take a Russian army to the Indian frontiers. It isa 
uestion, however, what weight should be attached to such professions. 
Gertain Russian statesmen have made no secret of their desire to extend the 
Russian frontier as far as the Hindu Kush and tocede Herat to Persia. These 
statesmen enjoy great influence in their country, and General Skobeleff and 
Professor Martaines are foremost among them. The Russians having arrived 
at a settlement of their frontiers with Persia, are likely to raise a similar ques- 
tion in regard to Afghanistan, and the British Government will have to be 
very vigilant about their proceedings in this direction. The British authorities 
ought to inform Russia that she should desist from exercising any pressure on 
Afghanistan in regard to the settlement of frontiers, and after obtaining from 
the Russian authorities an explicit statement of their future policy in Asia 
they should shape their own policy accordingly, both as regards Afghanistan 
and the general progress of Russia in Central Asia. The time is quite mature 
for the English authorities to come to a resolution in this matter. The Shah 
has with a aa following gone to the Afghan frontiers on the pretext of per- 
forming certain religious ceremonies and is to remain there for four months. 
All these circumstances ery for early measures on the part of the British 
Government in the matter. 


The Surat Akhbdr (78) of the 2nd July, in referring to the appointment of 

the Duke of Connaught to a command in the Indian 

Comments in eonnection army, observes that it is hoped that some benefit will 

— oe ——. ._™ result to India by Princes of Royal blood serving in 
i Flag vg ed army, the country, but no good can be expected if the 

confine themselves:to military service only. If the 

Duke studies some of the vernacular languages of India and accepts appoint- 

ments, each lasting for two years, in the different presidencies, and acquires a 

personal experience of the inner condition and views of the people and the way 

in which officials behave with them, then and then only can material good 

result to this country. He should travel zmcognito and should try to read the 

vernacular newspapers. The information thus acquired and communicated by 

the Duke to the Queen will prove of greater use than that received from other 


80urces. 


In noticing the Government resolution ordering the dismissal of Mr. Hewett, 
Assistant Superintendent of Revenue Survey, from 

Approves of the resolution the service of Government and incapacitating him 
of Government dismissing for re-employment, the Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 


from Government service Mr. 
Hewett, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Revenue Survey. 


7th July expresses gratification at the course taken 

Government in this matter. The courts of justice, 
observes the Samdchdr, allowed Mr. Hewett to escape 
punishment by giving him the benefit of the niceties of law, and if the executive 
authorities had taken no notice of the miscarriage of justice and had failed 
to do what they have done, Mr. Hewett’s case would have served as a bad 


precedent, ; 
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_ + The, Mahrdtta (2).of the lst July observes:—The locust plague has spread 
Aaa ey We very wide and it is feared that the destruction of crops 
will be so great that the year 1884 will be a year of 
famine. It is, therefore, to the greatest interest, both of 
the people and Government, that energetic steps should 
be taken to bring about their destruction. Officials 
| | complain that the people are apathetic and that they 
do not heartily co-operate in the destruction of locusts. Itis therefore suggested 
in some quarters that some legislative measure should-be passed by which such 
apathy and earelessness may be declared punishable. We are sure that if 
ative non-official opinion be consulted in this matter the unanimous 
verdict will be against any such compulsory legislation. We think it a safer 
policy to get things done by rewards rather than by punishments, and we 
therefore ask Government to give up the idea of legislating in this matter, 
if any such idea has at all sprung up. Let Government set apart a sufficiently 
large sum for rewards, and let it be made known to the villagers that their 
labour will be duly compensated. Two annas a ser is too small a sum to 
attract poor Waghris, Kolis and Kunbis to the business, and we think that 
the amount should be doubled. The revenue and police pdatils ought to be 
instructed to convene meetings of their villagers, and mdmlatdirs or some 
such officers of Government ought to explain to the people the advantages 
of killing locusts. The official part of the business ought to end here. Gov- 
ernment need not teach the people to preserve the sources of their food, for, 
we believe, even the most ignorant villager has sufficient education in the 
branch of self-preservation. In addition to this, Government ought to give 
the people some idea as to the probable whereabouts of the insects and their 
eggs, so that when they are once set upon the track they will follow it up until 
they succeed. ~ 
The Jagan Mitré (81) of the 2nd July says that the system of rewards for 
the destruction of locusts is not availed of to a de- 
_ Some suggestions regard- sirable extent on account of the delay that is allowed 
foe the payment of rewards to take place in the payment of the amounts due, 
or the destruction of locusts : 
and their eggs. and expresses a hope that Government will devise 
measures for a prompt adjustment of the claims of 
the parties concerned. |The Sristidarpan (62) of the same date points out the 
advisability of utilizing the money spent in the remuneration of special officers 
appointed for the destruction of locusts in granting remissions of land revenue 
on avery large scale. The Nydyd Sindhu (45) of the 2nd July does not 
approve of the efforts that are being made for the destruction of locusts, and 
advocates the payment of higher rates of compensation for the collection and 
destruction of locust eggs. The Bakul (16) of the 1st July also suggests that 
the amount of rewards should be doubled during the cultivating season to 
attract agriculturists from their field work. | 


The Din Bandhu (5) of the 1st July refers to the report of crimes com- 

mitted in the city of Bombay during the year 

Comments in connection 1882-83, and says that the increase in the number of 

oe ny esse crimes during the year is simply attributable to the 

en a 4 carelessness of the police and the municipal depart- 
bay during the year 1882-83. Me etapa . 

ments and to the injustice done by Magistrates. The 


Bandhu has been repeatedly asserting that these departments have been 


_ exercising undue pressure on the people, but it is a matter for regret that 


Government have as yet paid no attention to the matter. If justice continues 
to be administered in the same way as now, the number of crimes will increase. 
It is likely that the next report will notice fewer crimes, but the falling off will 
be the result of the unwillingness of the people to take their complaints to the 
courts on account of the improper administration of justice there. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 2nd July invites the early attention of Gov- 
Points ont the necessity of °rnment to the necessity of supplying the people 
supplying the people with With arms to enable them to defend themselves against 
arms to enablethemtodefend the attacks of wild beasts that are being bred in large 
themselves against, the at- proportions on account of the policy of Government 
ape ae eee oe. regarding forest conservancy, Such wild animals 


already begun todo mischief in Sholépur and other districts, and unless 
effective measures are taken at this stage of affairs it will be difficult to check 
The Surat Akhbdr (78) of the 2nd July says that Government are going 
to impose a penalty on the people of Surat for the 
misconduct of their servants in the local A’bkéri 
Department. The fees at present levied on liquor 
' are heavy, and instead of reducing them Government 
have raised them higher. Up tothe present time the fee for a gallon of liquor of 
25° reg was Ks. 2, but itis now enhanced by a quarter ofa rupee. It is 
certainly desirable that the vice of drinking should decrease, but sudden changes 
- in the fees levied on liquors are not proper. The rising generation may give 
up the use of liquor on account of its dearness, but those who have now become 
infirm and old, and who cannot but resort to it, ought. to have their interests 
attended to by Government. The best way to diminish the vice of drinking is 
to fix the fee for every gallon of liquor of 30° underproof at Rs. 14 instead of 
having liquor of two different proofs. It is unjust to.charge the same fee on 
liquor in ‘Bare as is levied in Bombay, for the latter is rich and thriving, while 
the former is poor and ruined. Such heavy duties encourage dishonesty and 
theft. It is alee to be hoped that Government will give up the practice of 
toddy-farming in Surat, as they must have seen the injustice of levying several 
taxes on this article. 


The Jdme Jamshed (98) of the 6th July observes that Gujardt is more 
fertile than the Deccan, but for all that the condition 
a ong om a ome of the people of the former province is as bad as that 
ters in Gujerds. com” of the Deccanis. The Poona Sérvajanik Sabha and 
other public associations of the Deccan readily carry 
the grievances of the ple of their province to Government, but there 
is no association to perform similar good offices for the Gujardtis. The large 
rivers of Gujardét overflow their banks annually and great damage is done 
to the crops by these floods. . There are several rich agriculturists in this 
province, but the mass of the cultivators are as poor asthe Deccanryots. Their 
poverty is so great that they do not get sufficient food. The very low rate 
of wages for labour attests this fact. From the last census report it appears 
that the population of Gujarat has increased considerably during the last ten 
years, and if the population goes on increasing at that rate the province 
will be inconveniently overpopulated at the end of the next decade. It 
behoves Jovernment, therefore, to adopt the necessary measures for alleviating 
the present distress and the prospective misery. There is much waste land in 
the province and due encouragement should be given to the people to bring it 
under cultivation. Two crops are raised every year on the culturable lands 
and this process has impoverished thesoil. The cultivation of waste lands will 
therefore afford some relief. Canal irrigation should also be provided for all 
parts of the pony and if this is done there will be very little fear of a famine 
overtaking that part of the country. 


A correspondent of the Satyd Shodhak (56) of the 1st July invites the 
attention of Government to the necessity of appoint- 

Points out the necessity of ing qualified persons to hold the office of police patil. 

a geome Sage er gn vce «AS present these officers are generally literate and 
patil, poms Pow’ are obliged to ask for the assistance of others in all 
matters of correspondence, accounts, calculations, &c. 

The police pAtil is all in all in his own village, and if he is clever and able, he 
is in a position to bring to a settlement intricate and tough questions that can- 
not be satisfactorily decided even at the sacrifice of large sums of money by 
the High Court of Judicature. It is also necessary that the work of these 
officers should be subjected to as much supervision as is enforced in the Postal 
Department. A knowledge of the criminal law should also be a sine qua non 
of such an office, and its emoluments should be regulated by the standard of 


efficiency. 


¢ 


el 
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isapproves of the increase 
wants levied on liquor at 
Surat. 
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“Mike Kaica Vartamén (90) of the 4th July complains of the way in which 
A, | license-tax. ils are di 


X78 of by Mr. Kenned 
- Assistant nog 28, ns = “The authoriti 
o not paci e of the people regarding the 
inspection of their oie but dlioons of the appeals 

: in a perfunctory manner. It is the duty of the 
district officers to do justice to the people and to please them. 


A correspondent of the Ahmedabad Samdchér (80) of the 4th July says that 
most of the houses in Dholera are in an unsafe condi- 
tion. Government ought to issue orders for their 
being pulled down and for the construction of new 
ones in their place, as otherwise fatal accidents will result from their fall. The 
city is not kept clean and fears are entertained of some epidemic breaking out. 
It is rumoured that the kacheri is to be transferred from the city to 
Dhandbuka. If this be true, the transfer will prove very injurious to the people. 
Dholera has already been reduced to the state of a village and will be plun- 
dered by the neighbouring Kolis. The authorities should therefore think well 
before undertaking such a measure. 
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Some grievances of the 
people of Dholera. 


The Kaiser-i-Hind (100) of the 1st July observes that it is made legally 
punishable to keep a gambling house or to gamble 

Prays for the suppressionof within the precincts of the city of Bombay, but the 
gee Ty or ie same law is not applied to Béndra, Kurla and other 
Salsette Téluka of the Thina Villages of the Sdlsette Tdluka of the Thdna District, 
District. and gambling is carried on there openly by some 
residents of Bombay. Houses are rented in those 

places for the purpose, and regular bazdérs have been opened for the supply of 
provisions and other things to gamblers. There is no good reason why this 
vice should be permitted to be openly practised so near Bombay, and the 


authorities concerned ought to put it down at once, 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 2nd July says :—In May last a steam-ferry 
plying between Nagothna and Bombay was started 
Prays for the restoration by a newly formed company, to the great comfort 
= atoeees Wigethen oul and convenience of passengers. The ferry was how- 
ae a ever stopped on account of its proprietors having been 
fined by the Collector of Koldéba at the instance of 
Messrs. Shepherd & Co. The -public therefore are obliged to resort to the 
steam-vessels of Messrs. Shepherd & Co., and thus to put up with great annoy- 
ance. The restoration of the steam-ferry plying between Ndgothna and 
si will greatly contribute to the convenience and happiness of the 
people. | | 


The Lok Mutrd (77) of the 1st July observes :-—The resolution to dispense 
with the services of the Parsi Master Builder and hig 
Is glad that the PérsiMas- Assistant in Her Maj esty’s Dockyard was disapproved 
tor Seer LB i hg as being a grave injustice to the deserving officials 
yard at Bombay has been : : 
allowed to serve for three Concerned, who have rendered faithful and conspicuous 
years more. services to the State for upwards of a quarter of a 
century. The circumstances justifying or necessi- 
tating such a treatment of so long and valuable services have not been published. 
The Government of India have, however, directed that the Master Builder should 
be allowed to retain his post for three years more.’ This will be some conso- 
lation to that officer, and the public will be glad to know that attention has been 
paid to the claims of the Master Builder. It isa pity that Government have 
not accorded the same consideration to his Assistant, who will have to make 
room for a European officer from Calcutta. Perhaps there are grave reasons of 
State for treating these officials in this way, but until the public knows what 
they are, they will be justified in holding that they have not been treated with 
the justice which their case undoubtedly merits. : 


? 


spondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 5th July observes 

.»...,.... in a telegram from Surat, dated the 4th instant, that 

- the fi have not subsided and that the arrange- 

wes ments made by the authorities for the protection of 

ko, of the anit trem @e the people were very incomplete and unsatisfactory. 

recent floods wereincomplete. The Samdchdr requests the attention of Government 
to this important matter, 


Legislation—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


With reference to the remark made by the London Times that the passing 
ofthe Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill will weaken 

Says thatthe enactment of the British power in India and encourage the alleged 
poe one ls, trates Jumis- present dangerous temper of the Natives, the Bombay 
the British power in India. Chronicle (74) of the 1st July observes that the 
enactment of the Bill has become a necessity for the 

sake of maintaining intact the British prestige in India. That necessity owes 
its existence more to the attitude assumed by the opponents of the Bill against 
Government and the course pursued by them to prevent its being passed into 
law than to the circumstances which rendered the introduction of the Bill 
advisable. The enactment of the measure will prove disappointing to its 
opponents, but will highly strengthen the hold of Great Britain on India. 
e investment of Native Magistrates with the contemplated jurisdiction will 
not prejudicially affect the status of the English people in this country, nor 
will it make the slightest difference in the bearing of Natives towards Euro- 


peans. 


After expressing gratitude to Mr. A. O. Hume for his letter to the Daily 
News in support of the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction 
Says that Natives will Bill, the Bakul (16) of the 1st July observes that 
be dissatisfied with Govern- when the Bill was first introduced into the Legislative 
ment if the Native Magis- C 1 at did . , 
trates’ Jurisdiction Billis not Council it did not attract the attention of Natives. 
passed into law. They simply considered the measure as one of those 
, which Lord Ripon was about to pass in the interests 
of the country ; but when Europeans strongly opposed it and strove hard to 
prevent its being passed, it engrossed the attention of Natives, who commenced 
to exert themselves in favour of the measure as they thought that His Lordshi 
wished to confer on them some of the rights to which they were entitled by 
the Royal proclamation of 1858. If the Bill is not passed Natives will 
think that the great promises given to them by Government were falsely made, 
and will be dissatisfied with Government. They would consider that Lord 
Ripon alone, and not Government, wished to treat them well; and if this belief 
gets strong, persons acquainted with history need not be told what will be its 
results. 


Education. 


The Jéme Jamshed (98) of the 2nd July observes that most of the candidates 
who pass the Matriculation Examination of the 

Bombay University possess an imperfect knowledge 
of the English language, but they come out successful 
by dint of cramming. This kind of education does 
no good to these students, and hence it is desirable that appropriate changes 
should be made in the studies laid down for this examination. In the first 
lace any attempt at an undue exercise of memory should be discouraged. 
here should be two standards according to which candidates for the Matricu- 
lation Examination should be examined: one for those students who have no 
desire to acquire collegiate education, and another for those who wish to enter 
the University. The former students should be made to pay more attention to 
their general education than is paid by'them at present, and should not be 
required to study algebra, geometry, mechanics and chemistry. On the other 
hand, they should be made to study closely geography, history and the 
-eommercial products of different countries. In order that good teachers may 
be had for high schools their remuneration ought to be increased, and. the 


Suggests certain changes 
in the Matriculation Exami- 
nation. 


‘ody 
ai 


Government 
, g private tuitions should be withdrawn as the order is 
and a bad example is thus set to young students. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 2nd July requests the attention of the educa- 
sp RR tional authorities to a complaint preferred by a 
ae de Sed in Mich respectable gentleman of Bombay regarding the 
ere anomalous nature of entrance fees that are levied on 
ks fresh admissions into high schools. The said gentle- 
man maintains that the division of English schools into first grade Anglo- 
vernacular and high schools is merely conventional, and that the transfer of a 
student. from the former to the latter does not involve any change of his status, 
and that the levy of entrance fees cannot be justified on any ground other 
than that of a long standing practice. In the opinion of the Indu Prakdsh 
the complaint is reasonable und just, and itis to be hoped Mr. Chatfield will put 
a stop to this unlawful practice without minding the pecuniary loss to the 
department entailed by the abolition of entrance fees. 


The Kalpataru (82) of the lst July dwells at considerable length on the 

| advantages of physical education as imparted at the 

A prayer for the establish- gymnasia instituted by the Educational Department, 

ment kion with the Sholépur 824 Urges on the attention of the authorities concerned 

High School, pb” the necessity of founding a gymnasium for the Shol4- 

pur High School. Itis to be hoped that the Head 

Master and his assistants will represent the matter in its full significance to the 

Director of Public Instruction, and should their endeavours not be crowned 

with success the elite of the town of Sholdpur should leave no stone unturned 
to secure the desired object. 


The Kesari (34) of the 3rd July, referring to the contemplated retirement 
from the service of Rdo Bahadur Nardyan Bhai 
A recommendation for the J)4ndekar, the Director of Public Instruction in Berér, 
appointment of Mr. 8S, B. oe , 
Jathér to the Directorship YTequests the authorities concerned to consider the 
of Public Instructionin Berér Claims of Mr. Shrird4m Bhikdji Jathdr to the Director- 
and of Mr. V.M. Mahdjani ship of Public Instruction and those of Mr. V. M. 
to the Educational Inspector’ Mahdjani, Head Master of the Amréoti High School, 
ship in succession to Mr. , a 8 
Jathar, to the Educational Inspectorship in succession to Mr. 
Jathér. Mr. Aitken, the Head Master of the Akola 
High School, appears from the last educational report of Berdr to be not even 
qualified to hold his present office. His only qualification is that he is a 


European. 


The Suryd Prakdsh (79) of the 30th June does not approve of the attack 
made by the Vartamdn Sdr (117) on Mr. Uttamrdm, 

Makes a defence of Mr. the Head Master of the Surat High School, and 
be talon ag ay reported at page 18 of the Report on Native Papers for 
from an attack made upon the week ending 23rd June 1883. It was in the 
him by the Vartamén Sér interests of the students themselves that they should 
newspaper, have been punished with fine for not attending to 
the work given them during the vacation. It is the 

duty of the students to comply with the orders of their teacher, and it is just 
to punish those who fail to comply with them. Mr. Uttamrdm has improved 
the condition of the school after his coming to Surat. A good number of 
scholars come out successful at the Matriculation Examination. He is much 
respected in Surat. He pays great attention to the studies and the interests 
of the scholars. He has recently succeeded in having a scholarship of Rs. 4 
attached to the school by Mr. Tdpidds Varajddés. He has also procured a gift 
of Rs. 1,000 from a gentleman living in Bombay for the use of the gymuasium 
attached to the school. In short, the attack made on Mr. Uttamrdm is unjust 


and ridiculous and is unbecoming a public writer. 


Railways. 


In a leader headed ‘“ The G. I. P. Railway is not for the Natives,” the 
eid a lace Kaiser-r-Hind (100) of the 1st July observes that on 
“the @. LP. Railway, vesom this line Christians are pret for employment, 

and when they cannot be had, Natives are employed 
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but ate given smaller pay than that for which the former are engaged. More- 
over when a post held by a Native falls vacant it is given to a Christian. 
Young. European boys who have had eleemosynary education at railway 
stations are at once engaged on salaries larger than those received by Natives 
who have been in the service of the company for more than fifteen years. The 
oung mre receive promotions within six months or a year of their employment. 
hey act high-handedly. and haughtily, not only with their Native superiors, 
but also with the Natives with whom they come in contact in the discharge 
of their duties. If these young men are guilty of carelessness or misbehavior 
their fault is passed over, and if this cannot be done they are lightly punished 
and transferred to other stations. ‘The reverse of the above conduct is adopted 
towards Native subordinates. Native passengers are roughly treated. The 
carriages set apart for them are more like stables than anything else, and 
are frequently so overcrowded as to compel some passengers to stand in the 
carriage throughout the whole journey. Some impudent passengers ride in a 
higher class of carriages than those for which they have paid their fare on the 
plea of their proper carriages being overcrowded. They evade the payment of 
excess fare by leaving the carriage at once after the arrival of the train at their 
places of destination, while simple persons falling into the trap are caught, and 
the young European lads treat them offensively in exacting the excess fare. 


The Din Bandhu (5) of the Ist July complains of the inconvenience caused. 
A suggestion to the G.I, 0 passengers travelling by the G. I. P. Railway from 
P, Railway Company for the Bombay to Poona by the carriages being overcrowded. 
employment of Native ticket ‘The Bandhu also complains of the annoyance caused to 
collectors and ticket exam- Native passengers by the European and Eurasian lads 
mee employed by the company for the work of collecting - 
and examining tickets. It is necessary that Native ticket collectors should be 
employed for the purpose of collecting tickets from fourth class passengers. 
Similarly females should be employed for collecting tickets from female 
passengers. 


The Samsher Bdhddur (109) of the 29th June says that it is advisable 
that the Bhavnagar-Gondal Railway authorities should 
_ Acomplaint regarding the attend to the complaint regarding the issue of platform 
ge gia vA Gorda, Passes. Only six platform passes are issued every 
Relea. ’ day at the Limbdi Station, and hence: great inconve- 
nience is caused to passengers when they stand in need 
of more passes. At the Wadhwédn Station, where the Bhdvnagar-Gondal line 
ends, passengers are required to alight from carriages and aresent out of the 
compound, where they are obliged to wait for about an hour and a half before 
taking the B. B. & C. 1. Railway. Though the carriages of the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway are large and commodious, no proper arrangements appear to have 
been made for urinals and closets. The practice of making Bhangis and Dheds 
travel in the same carriages with respectable Hindus is very painful. Why 
cannot a separate carriage be attached to every train for Bhangis and Dheds ? 
If this measure were adopted, it would serve to give great satisfaction to the 
people. It cannot be understood why Government do not attend to this im- 
portant question. Why cannot the Viceroy issue an order to that effect ? 


A correspondent of the Samsher Béhddur (109) of the 29th June complains 

of the mismanagement prevailing on His Highness 

Complains of the incon- the Géikwdd of Baroda’s Railway. A body of Hindu 
Ha ar nae yA gy vraarr pilgrims returning to Ahmedabad were confined in a 
of ta attend. w” waiting-room at the Vishw4mintri station, which was 
so very small that hardly 50 persons could be accom- 

modated init, The door was closed from outside. Hundreds of passengers, 
including females and children, became confused and began to cry and 
desired to go out for answering the calls of nature. The passengers had to put 
up with this inconvenience for about 2. or 3 hours before they were able to 
travel to their destination. It is very much to be regretted that the station- 
master should have refused to comply with the request of the passengers and 
allowed them te continue in their sad plight. Why are not passengers for 
~ Abmedabad allowed to move about freely as is done at the Wadhwan city station 


instead of being confined in such a narrow waiting-room? It is to be hoped — 


sat the authorities concerned will attend to this complaint. [Another corre- 
pondent of the same paper says that passengers for Damnagar alight at the 
Yhasa station. But there is no convenience at the station to enable them to rest 
from their journey at midday. Kénchardi and A’mbardi are two GéikwAdi 
villages near the railway line, and it is therefore extremely necessary’ that a 
dharmashdla should be built in either of the two villages for the comfort of 
travellers. } 


Municipalities. 
The Indian Spectator (1) of the Ist July observes:—The municipal 
administration of Bombay is conducted on faulty 
Says that the municipal principles. The chief fault seems to be that the 
aT ca be ager J 18 citizehs’ grievances or complaints are scarcely satis- 
rin Be syne’ factorily looked into. He who possesses influence 
: has his business done far more expeditiously and 
cheaply than he who has no influence. Members of the Town Council and of 
the Corporation are oI ag demigods. If their houses need repair, the 
inspectors may lend their help. If they need pulling down, they must not 
serve notices. If they have bills to pay, the bill-collectors can afford to let 
them stand over uncollected for a pretty long time. Has a member of the 
Town Council to complain of a nuisance in his locality? He has simply to 
call on the official of the Health Department and it is removed instantly. Has 
a rich friend of a member of the Corporation to foist a piece of vacant land 
on the municipality? The thing can be easily managed. But let a poor 
uninfluential person have anything to do with the municipality. If hej‘enter 
into correspondence, he is lucky if he can be vouchsafed even an acknow- 
ledgment at the end of 3 months. If he personally try to manage his business, 
he will be sent from pillar to post till he gives it up in sheer disgust. 
We should like some public-spirited member to call for a return of corre 
spondence during the last 3 years in order to ascertain the average period that 
has elapsed between the date of a complaint or application and the date on 
which it has been finally disposed of, firstly, in the case of ordinary people, 
and secondly, in the case of members of the Town Council and the Corporation. 
The result will very probably create so unpleasant a feeling among all} right- 
minded persons that reform may follow. The fact is, there is one mode of 
transacting business for the rich and another for the poor. It will take 
chapters to expose systematically the many evils and abuses that shave crept 
into the working of the municipality. 


The Jéme Jamshed (98) of the 7th July prays Government to appoint a 
Native medical officer to act.as Health Officer to the 
Wishes that a Native municipality of Bombay. The Town Council has 
pon F. ge peg Bt. requested Government to lend an officer for this post, 
Officer of Bombay. and Sir James’s Government will, it is hoped, depute 
a Native officer to fill the post, as a Native will be 
more useful than a European. A European doctor is not so well acquainted 
as a Native medical man is with the condition of the people. The latter will be 
better able than the former to adopt due measures for removing the filth and 
dirt collecting in Native houses. The natives of Bombay will also freely com- 
ynunicate their grievances to a Native Health Officer. . | 


The Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 3rd July observes that at the discussion 
on the closing of the sheep market on the DeLisle 
Says that the Municipal Road at the last meeting of the Municipal Corporation 
Commissioner of Bombay of Bombay, it was stated that the Commissioner had 
sheets Pe Shey, MOE tall to do as he liked in th 
authority independent of ail powers to do as he liked in the management of 
check from the Corporation. markets, and the Corporation had no right to inter- 
fere in the matter. This is not the first time that the 
lea of full powers alleged to be enjoyed by the Commissioner has been 
brought forward; it was advanced several times before, and the questions 
which gave an opportunity for its advancement were disposed of accordingly. 
But according to the constitution of the Corporation no arbitrary power ought 
to. be vested in. the Commissioner, and the Corporation ought to possess 
~ authority to manage all municipal affairs, while the Commissionerjought to be 
a mere executive officer. So long as this principle is not strictly followed, the 
management of municipal affairs will not be satisfactory. There is no objection, 
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however, to authorize the Commissioner to dispose of nalangeront matters and 
routine work, but even in these cases the Commissioner's decisions should not 
be ble. When the Corporation receives a complaint that a particular 
matter has not been properly disposed of by the Commissioner, it ought to have 
authority to call upon him for an explanation and to dispose of the matter as it 
thinks best. 
In an article headed “ The Electric Light and our Municipality,” the 
Indu Prakash (9) of the 2nd July says:—The intro- 

gg orth elgg A. duction of the electric light into our streets and 

atc as Bombay. thoroughfares will undoubtedly be a valuable boon, 
though perhaps a costly one, to this city; but it 

seems to us that in trying to carry out this idea our municipality has com- 
menced at the wrong end. The most crowded thoroughfares in the city, 
which are the centres of traffic day and night, have been left out in the cold, 
and the place first selected for the experiment is the ground around the Band- 
stand, where the elite of the society flock together in the evenings for 
pleasure or recreation. This is reversing the good old saying, “ duty first 
and pleasure afterwards.” In Mdndvi, for instance, the roads are thronged 
with carriages even till the dead of night. The Kalbdédevi Road is similarly 
situated, and it would have been better if the electric light had been introduced 
into one of these quarters. Even at the Bandstand the lamps are lighted after 
_ 7 P.M., when those who go there for their evening recreations return to their 

homes. The Municipal Corporation and the Town Council owe an explanation 
on this subject to the rate-payers. There are certain matters which are dele- 
gated to the Municipal Commissioner, and this is one of them. The closing of 
a sheep market is another. Properly speaking questions like these ought to 
be decided by the Town Council. ‘The Prabhakar (49) of the 5th July refers 
to the closing of the sheep market on the Delisle Road by the order of the 
Municipal Commissioner, and says that the Municipal Commissioner should not 
have arbitrary powers under any circumstances. It is necessary that a distinct 
line of demarcation should be laid down between the provinces of the Corpora- 
tion and the Commissioner. | 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 1st July says :—Can the Chemical Analyser 

to Government do nothing to improve the quality of 

Complains of the unwhole- our water? Dr. Sakhdr4m Arjun seems to be too 
pi ec = Bo ee busy to notice the dead-rat smell of which we have 
of Bead “a © peer® been complaining. Is it not curious that even Mr. 
Navroji Fardunji’s zeal cannot move the officials? 

But he must persevere. With our excellent Health Officer at the head of the 
municipality, something must be done to purify the water. The smell of dead 


rats and fish was almost overpowering on Friday and Saturday, the 29th and 
30th June. 


A correspondent of the Kaiser-i-Hind (100) of the 1st July complains that 
the road leading from Rastamji Jamsetji Jijibhdi’s 
Complains of some > dharmashdla to the Victoria Theatre stinks badly. 
va lg # certain road in A large pit has been dug by the municipality op- 
| posite to the dharmashdla, in which rain-water has 
collected and which gives out an offensive smell. A heap of road metal is 
lying near the pit, which is enclosed with bamboo scaffolding, and this has 
caused great inconvenience to the carriages passing by the road. At a little 
distance from Bapty Brothers’ flour-mill there is another pit, in which also 
rain-water has collected, and which emits a very bad smell. Further on on the 
footpath behind Freeborn’s Bakery a heap of sweepimgs is collected and is 
the greatest nuisance. The attention of the Health Officer and the Municipal 
Commissioner is requested to the above grievances, and they are asked to 


remove these nuisances at once. 
The Nydya& Prakdsh (106) of the 2nd July expresses satisfaction at the new 
.. municipal board of Ahmedabad being allowed by 
> sadenel band pr op Government to elect its own chairman and members 
of the managing committee out of the whole body of 


ae eb 

municipal Commissioners, and advises the new municipal board of Surat to 
request Government to confer.a similar boon on it, So long as this is not done 
d fortune will not smile upon the. people of Surat. The commissioners 
ought to have unity amongst them. 


A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 5th July observes 

‘ that the absence ofa good road between Khergaum 

Observes that inconveni- and Balsdr hampers cart traffic between the two 

ence is experienced in thesb- places during the rains. Large quantities of mangoes 
gence of a good road between A ot d called “d fi = t Kh 

Khergaum and Balsér. and mhowra seed calle oli” are lying at Khergaum, 

as no carts can pass over the kacha road to Balsdr and 

the dealers are suffering great losses. The correspondent also states that the 

absence of a good road frequently delays the arrival of the post in the monsoon, 

and expresses a hope that Government will not delay any more the con- 


struction of the road. 


A correspondent of the Bombay Saméchdr (85) of the 5th July complains 

that the butchers of Khergaum (near Balsér) sell 

Couplitiis ‘thet feel of « diseased flesh, the use of which is likely to spoil the 

bad quality is soldat Kher. Public health. The authorities concerned are request- 

gaum. ed to take due steps with a view to put a stop to this 
complaint. 


The Hitechchhu (76) of Ahmedabad of the 5th July remarks :—The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay have at last seen one of the mis- 


Comments in connection : . a 
ath the oimemmeaiaiion of chiefs done by Mr. Fernandez. The misappropria 


the trust money of the Ren- ‘ion of the trust money of the Ranchhodlal Dispensary 
chhodlél Dispensary at Ah- was a culpable act of the dictator, Mr. Fernandez. As 
medabad by Mr, Fernandez, goon as:Government became aware of it they ordered 
the late permanent chairman hot the money should be recovered at once and taken 
of the Ahmedabad Maunici- Se the nn 
pality. away from the hands of the municipality. ‘hat the 
money should be recovered without delay is perfectly 
just, but why should the new municipal board be punished for the acts of the 
late official chairman and of those who supported him? Why is not an 
enquiry ordered into the matter? A boastful, and, we boldly say, untruthful, 
memorandum of the work done by the dictator was printed at his own expense 
and submitted by him to Government, to the municipal commissioners and to 
others. Why have not Government or any of the commissioners taken notice 
of it, and why wag it left to Mr. Borradaile to reply to it? These are not 
difficult questions to be answered as far as the late commissioners and their 
president are concerned. Mr. Fernandez exercised an almost magical influence 
over a majority of them and their president. All opposition to his measures 
emanating from the local press and the people was considered groundless and 
arising either from envy and spite or from ignorance and stupidity. We are 
told that Mr. Reid, the present Acting Collector-president, when called upon 
to furnish an explanation regarding the misappropriation of the trust money, 
defended Mr. Fernandez on the ground that he had taken the consent of Mr. 
Ranchhodlal, the donor of the money, forgetting however that after making 
over the money in trust for a special object Mr. Ranchhodlal had no right to 
give his consent, and if he did give it he must be considered an abettor of the 
crime of misappropriation. When the last year’s accounts were laid before the 
new municipal commissioners, they passed a vote of censure on the late per- 
manent chairman and those who helped him for their irregular acts, and Mr. 
Reid ought to have at once reported such a serious matter as this to Govern- 
ment, We hear that Mr. Borradaile’s memorandum is being circulated amon 
the new commissioners, and the latter are freely discussing the question oan 
recording their opinions. Some ofthem, we are told, have asked for a full 
investigation into the whole administration of Mr. Fernandez. We demand 
on behalf of the‘rate-payers of Ahmedabad that these minutes of the commis- 
sioners be laid before Government and then published with the resolution of 
Government thereon. The president should not shelve them and hush up the 
matter. [The Nydyd& Prakdsh (106) of the 2nd July considers the misappro- 
. priation of the trust money by Mr. Fernandez as a breach of faith. ] 
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he Hitechchhu (76) of Ahmedabad of the 5th July says that since the 
- weap Gist ‘, . new municipal board of Ahmedabad has come into 
PP oy Ar pa office, the municipal employés do not appear to dis- 
their duties satisfactorily. The roads were 
not properly watered in the hot season. The work of street lighting is not 
properly attended to. No meres is exercised over haldélkhors, who do not 
ularly clean the privies. It is not known whether the powder supplied by 
the municipality to the haldlkhors is misused by them. The rubbish collected 
in the municipal dustbins is thrown in the flowing rain-water. The haldlkhors 
throw night-soil in the rain-water whenever they can conveniently do so. 
The water from the house drains is allowed to flow on roads for 5 or 6 days 
after the rain has ceased. It is necessary, therefore, that the members of the 
managing committee of the municipality should move about in the city and 
attend to these complaints. [The same paper disapproves of the decision said 
to have been arrived at by the sub-committee of the new board regarding the 
levy of the house-tax on the suburbs of Ahmedabad, advances several argu- 
ments against the propriety of such a decision, and advises it to abstain from 
the levy of such an odious tax. Moreover, the income from the house-tax will 
be at the most Rs. 5,000, while it is very likely that the expenses of collecting 
it will be more than Rs. 6,000. | 


Native States. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 2nd July says that the introduction of local 
self-government into the Native States of India is a 
a oe Lae to great desideratum under the present altered circum- 
mee oe thele torritesea, - Stances of Hindu society. The institution of local self- 
government is peculiarly European, but the natives 
of India have become cognizant of its benefits and have begun to cherish a 
desire for its introduction among themselves. The British rulers, however, are 
reluctant to concede the rights and privileges which are the necessary accom- 
paniments of such a scheme. They apprehend that an extension of local self-gov- 
ernment will be fraught with consequences which will jeopardize the safety of the 
British rule. It is therefore too much to expect that the people of India will 
ever receive a training for wielding the powers which a scheme of local self- 
government is meant to confer. In these circumstances it is advisable that 
the rulers of Native States should try the experiment, It cannot be said with 
certainty whether the paramount power will look with favour on the introduc- 
tion of such a reform into its feudatory States. The several treaties and 
covenants which govern the relations of Native States with the paramount power 
do not, however, seem to sanction an interference on the part of the latter in 
the affairs of the former in regard to questions like the one under discussion. 
The Indu Prakdsh expatiates on the advantages that will attend the introduc- 
tion of local self-government into Native States, and concludes bY pointing out 
the desirability of Native administrations publishing in the form of annual 
reports all the important particulars of their management during a year. 


In a leader headed ‘* The Bhosla family and the conduct of Government 
towards it,” the Bakul (16) of the Ist July observes 
_, Censures acho a so that it is astonishing that though the British Govern- 
eae = Tuan. ment is foremost among civilized nations and boasts 
J of being prudent, just and grateful, it should treat 
the few surviving Native principalities with contempt. Whatever may be 
the line of its policy, even an ignorant man can understand how far its 
conduct in not leaving to the princes a house to reside in will strengthen its 
rule. If these principalities are maintained intact, the British Government will 
be much strengthened, and if they are treated according to their respective ranks 
there will be every probability of its being permanent. It is therefore much 
to be regretted that the weight of these facts is not recognized by Government. 
The royal Bhosla family of Négpur has been reduced to very straitened cir- 
cumstances and is on the road to extinction. The account given of this famil 
by the Friend of India and the Statesman shows that its condition is vitiful. 
After giving a few articulars of the case, the Bakul remarks that the family 


incurred a debt of five lakhs of rupees, which Government did not pay off, but 


the private of thé family in satisfaction of it, The elder Réni 
med Govérnment that the cost of managing the estate was large and 

re the debt could not be cleared off, and prayed for the appointment of 
s Native Karbhdri to look after the property, but her prayer was not granted. 
The heavy e of the council of management and the instalments for the 
clearance of the debt will in course of time leave little for the maintenance 
of the family, which will thus be obliged to incur fresh debt; and this new 
liability will lessen the maintenance allowance still further. The young de- 
scendant of this family is aged seven years, and yet he has been separated from 
his mother and sent to the Réjkumér College for education. He was despatched 
in an otdinary second class railway carriage to Jabalpur. After describing 
the scene which occurred on the railway station at the departure of the boy, 
the Bakul observes that a tender-hearted person will be moved at the condition 
of the boy. Hoe has not arrived at the age at which his education should begin, 
and even supposing that he has come to that age, he can well be educated at 
Négpur itself. Many young princes have received good education without 
being sent to the R4jkumér College. 


A correspondent of the Hitechchhu (76) of the 5th July says that many 

intriguing persons have managed to get into the ser- 

ae S eae vice of the Vdddsinor State. When Mr. Parshotamrdi 

> 00 resigned the post of Ka4rbhéri, several designing 

persons got Mr. Premchand confirmed in that appoint- 

ment. If Mr. Premchand acts justly, why should he have re-employed several 

damaged characters? If Mr. Premchand had justly attended to the complaints 

of the people, they would not have come out in a body to prefer a memorial 
against him. Though a municipality has been established, it is mismanaged. 


Berdr Affairs. 


After giving some details about the Registration yy in the Berars, 
the Pramod Sindhu (51) of the 2nd July observes 
Complains that the. old that, though this department realizes a good revenue, 


employés receive smaller the old employés have not received any increase to 


renggpecs se 8 ger wee set their salaries. Those Tahshildérs that perform the 
i, the Registration Depart- Yegistration duties receive ten per cent. commission, 
ment in the Berérs and when the registration work increases they do not 

get any promotion, and Sub-Registrars are appointed 
to perform the duty. The kérkuns also do not get any promotion though the 
work may have increased. On the other hand, those honorary magistrates that 
perform the registration duties get twenty per cent. commission, while the 
rural Sub-Registrars receive fifty-five per cent, commission. It will simply be 
justice to pay fifty-five per cent. commission to Tahshilddrs and twenty per cent. 
to kdrkuns. It is also a great injustice that Tahshildars, salaried Sub-Registrars, 
and old kirkuns should receive small pay, while newly appointed persons should 
receive salaries. In conclusion, the Sindhu hopes that the Inspector- 


General of Registration will duly consider the matter and remove the injustice 
complained of. 7 


RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
12th July 1883. 
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Part I, sSettiies and a Public Administration— 


A’bkari - val of the increase in the fee levied on eines at Surat. . 
Agricul = Gujarét: Recommendation of certain measures for 
 @xten aioe oe eee 
Appoin : Comments.in connection with the s appointment of the 
of Connanght to command in the Indian Army.. ” 
Arms: Necessity of supplying the people with—to enable them to defend 
themselves against the attacks of wild beasts ‘se pe 
Dholera : Some grievances of the people of— ... 
Floods at Surat: The arrangements made by the authorities of Surat for 
the nome &c., of the people from the recent—were incomplete. 
in Bandra, Kurla and other places of the Sdlsette Faluka of 
the District : A prayer for the suppression of — 
License tax appeals: A cnmaleled regarding the way in whiech—are dis- 
posed of at Kaira ... Sec s00 ccc bi 
Locusts : 
Disapproval of the suggestion for the enactment of a legislative 
measure for the compulsory destruction of— are ine 
Some suggestions be. ype. the payment of rewards for the destruc- 
tion of—and their eggs ees ned 
Police vert Necessity of appointing duly qualified persons. to the 
teehee of Russia in the direction of Afghanistan : Advice to the 
British Government to come to some understanding with Russia in 
regard to the— .... cee cee ss one 
Ewes Service : : 
ion of satisfaction at the Parsi Master Builder in Her 
ajesty’s Dockyard at Bombay being allowed to serve for 3 
years more... ‘on eee . 
Apuroval of the resolution of Government dismissing from Covern- 
a service Mr. Hewett, Assistant Superintendent, Revenue 
urvey pa ie 
Report of crimes committed in the ‘city of Bombay during the yoar 
‘ rg Ah ee | be gr gee with ~ . me 
team-fe prayer for the restoration of the —frecently pl 
eon § Nagothna and Bombay... aoe ove ce ying 


Parr II. —Legislation— 


Native Magistrates’ J ariediction Bill : 
The enactment of the — will not weaken the British power in India. 

The Natives will be dissatisfied with Government if the —is not 

_ passed into law... vee aa eee 


Part ITI.—Hducation— 


aah of Pablic Instruction in Berfr: A recommendation for the 
appointment of Mr. 8. B. Jathér to the—and of Mr. V. M. Mahéjani 

to the Educational Inspectorship in succession to Mr. Jath&r bi 
Entrance fees levied in High Schools: A prayer for the abolition of—... 
Matriculation Examination: A suggestion regarding certain changes 


in the— eee aes 208 ne 
Shol4pur High School: A prayer for the establishment of a gymnasium 
in connection with the— eee pas 


Surat High School: A defence of Mr. Uttamrém, the Head Master of the 
—, from an attack'made upon him by the Vartaman Sér newspaper. 


Part IV.—Railways— 
Bh&vnagar-Gondal Railway: A complaint regarding certain inconveni- 


ences to passen rs by the— ... ee ane ae 
G.I. P. Railway : eg’ 
; A ion to the — Co. for the employment of Native ticket col- 
ectors and ticket examiners ove ove eee 
Tll-treatment of Natives on the— 


His Highness the Géikw4d of Baroda’s Railway : A complaint eone. 
the inconvenience caused to passengers by— : svi : 
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Health, Officer of Bombay, on. of, wish, thap 9 Native medical 
officer should be appointed. to, ach as 

Kherganm: A complaint rogarding fash o of a bad. quality. being sold at—. 

Municipal sbulalaieation of Bo _ An expression of opinion that the — 
is. condueted on faulty, xia oe = one 

Municipal Board of Surat: A suggestion to the new—~. be eee 


Part VI.—Native States— 


Local Self-government:. An.advice.to Native States to introduce — into 
their territories. ... ose ane ‘0 _ 
Royal Bhosla family of Nagpur : A censure on Government for its conduct 
towards. the—_ . See eece eee eos eee 
V&d4sinor: A complaint regarding the mismanagement prevailing in the 
State. of— ' ees eee eee eee eee 


Part VIL—Berdr Affairs— 


ne tion, Department in the Berdrs: A complaint that the old' em- 
oyés receive smaller remuneration. than the recently. appointed 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 8th July says:—Was India conquered 
| , with the sword, and ought it to be governed by the 
po te etre piacve # os bayonet? This question has of late been answered 
‘the British. Y in the affirmative by men who have never known 
) | what it is to conquer or to govern, but who, by the 
labours of those who were able to undertake and carry out that task at a cost 
only known to themselves, have now been placed in a position to rave and - 
rant, as they are doing, against Natives for being Natives and against Govern- 
ment for not making the latter hewers of wood and drawers of water for their 
own benefit. But a glance at the facts of history will show how hollow is the 
statement that India was conquered by the sword. No doubt force, and also 
fraud, were occasionally employed by the British in the acquisition of territory 
in India, but what was it that made it possible for these means to be employed ? 
The population of India was neither small like that of Britain, nor so savage as 
to regard a cannon as a thunderbolt brought down from the skies. Further, 
the lowest Hindu regarded the mode of life of the English as an abomination 
and contact with them as pollution, while. the hatred of the Moslem against 
their religion was equally great; and yet amidst such odds an empire was 
raised. This was effected simply through moral force and prestige, which the 
politicians of later times are willing to surrender in order to secure what they 
think is power. The reverse was the case of old. Power followed prestige 
then. For by carefully exhibiting the bright side of the English character, 
by fairness, moderation and staunch fidelity to oral or written engagements, by 
effectually  fepoam from-the country as dangerous ‘interlopers’ the pre- 
decessors of the present agitators and advocates of the blood-and-scalp school 
of politics, the shrewd East India Company conquered the hearts of the Indian 
people and all the rest followed. But for this, Plassey would not have been 
won, for the success was partly due to defection in the enemy’s camp and 
among the leaders of civil society in Bengal. It was equally so in the west, 
for it would be absurd to suppose that the entire fighting power of the Maratha 
nation was represented by the rabble at Kirkee. The truth is that in the east 
as in the west, the people, tempted by the better government offered by the 
English, allowed their own rulers to fall, and even assisted towards that result, - 
and thus occurred the revolution which placed the English in a supreme posi- 
tion in India; and are we now to believe that this supremacy thus acquired is 
to end in a government by the sword? As we remarked the other day, we 
have no fear that English statesmanship of the day will prove false to its past 
traditions and abandon a policy of safety and honour in its dealings with India 
and her people ; but we are obliged to advert to these considerations because 
the anti-Native papers now confess that the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction 
Bill is a mere pretext which they have taken hold of to vent their feelings 
against the entire policy pursued by Lord Ripon, that it is against the liberal 
character of that policy that they are arrayed and that they desire that it should 
be replaced by one of repression. It is because of this = Ss openly made 
at last that we think it desirable to revert to the times when and the means 
whereby the empire, which is now sought to be made a shuttlecock of by fortune- 
hunting sojourners, was secured and by which means alone it can be retained. 


The Suryodayd (64) of the 9th July earnestly advises Government to 
| thoroughly overhaul their internal administration of 
Says that the British Gov- India with a view to strengthen the foundations of 


ernment should reform their 4) oir rule and at the same time to soothe the wound- 
internal administration of ag ea : 
Tadia, ‘as in that lie the ed susceptibilities of the people. It is generally very 


strength and stability of desirable that rulers should recognize the necessity of 
their rule. the wholesome check of public opinion. The land tax 

is certainly the legitimate due of the rulers, but as 
matters at present stand twice the amount of that tax is derived from other 
sources, Notwithstanding that the ryots are unable to secure a necessary of 
. life like salt and do not get even a rag of cloth to cover their nudity, is it desirable 
that the rulers should think of subjecting them to stringent forest laws? It is 


necessary that Government should lay to their heart the wholesome maxim that, 
although soft, one should not dig the ground with his elbows. Should the people 
labour under anxieties for anything and everything? Such a state of things 
is neither beneficial to the people nor to their rulers. The evils of internal 
maladministration in Russia are too clear to be ignored. It is true that under 
the auspices of the British rule the people have been enjoying security of life 
and property, and that,the whole of India now presents an appearance of 
uniform peace. But this is what is called the external condition of the country. 
Internal peace, however, is quite different. Thut the ryots should be prosperous, 
that they should have plenty to eat, and that, they should be always free from 
anxiety—such a state of things is not observable under the British rule. 
Sufficiency of daily food is at the bottom of all happiness, and when that is 
wanting all external happiness is never appreciated. It is therefore urgently 
necessary that the British Government should reform their internal adminis- 
tration of India, as in that lie the strength and stability of their rule. 


The Indu Prakash (9) of the 9th July says:—The idea of a member of 
the Royal family, in fact no less a personage than 
Comments in connection one of the sons of our Gracious Sovereign coming to 
with the appointment of the Tndia as a Commander-in-Chief, seems to have quite 
Duke of Connaught to a : 
command in the Indian C@ptivated some of our contemporaries. They are 
army. almost jubilant over it, but we must say there is a 
good deal to be said on the other side too. The 
presence of a Royal Duke may for a time excite some interest, but what will 
the people say when they find the son of the Empress serving Government, 
and serving too, not as a Governor or a Viceroy, but as a Commander-in- 
Chief, a post subordinate in many respects to a Viceroy’s and a Governor’s ? 
To hold a great office in India means to occupy a very delicate and at times 
an extremely painful situation. Whether a person be » Commander-in-Chief 
or a Governor, he has to give his opinions on different topics, and when opinion 
is divided on some of these topics he must displease some party or other. 
Her Majesty and all the members of the Royal family have till now taken a 
very affectionate interest in India, and on that account they are extremely 
popular with the people of this country. By appointing a son of the Empress 
to one of the great offices in the country the Ministry has placed him in a 
situation of delicacy. If it were not for the painful responsibilities which are 
the necessary accompaniments of an India career, such an appointment would 
have nothing to be said against it. 


The Bombay Chronicle (74) of the 8th July observes that the remarks 

made by a correspondent of Vanity Fuir condemning 

Disapproves of the ap- the appointment of Mr. Godley to the post of per- 

— pat ome. 0 manent Under Secretary at the India Office will be 

Pethe India Offce. >-~=s Widely echoed in India. Mr. Godley has no special 
fitness for the post, which he has obtained simpl 

because he is a dependent of the Liberal party leaders. The appointment will 

serve to lend fresh colour to the allegation frequently made that no matter 

what party is in office, whether Liberal or Conservative, the interests of India 
will be cared for in England only to the extent of the requirements of party 


interests. 


With reference to the diseussion on the subject of jail industry in India, 

the Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 9th July observes 

Approves of the recom- thatthe practice of exacting hard labour from convicts 
a p bs boa Rhap age and making their life miserable is a remnant of old 
development of jail industry barbarous times and ought not to be followed in these 
ge days of civilization and progress. This principle is 
3 taken as a guide in determining the quality and 

quantity of the work performed in jails, and convicts are employed on industrial 
occupations according to their physical strength, their original callings, and 
Fs considerations. This course is really wise and ought not to be departed 
from, A large number of convicts are persons who follow no occupation, but 
idle away their time when they come ont of prison and commit thefts or other 
crimes in order to maintain themselves. Ifthey are taught some sort of industry 


while they are in jail they will in all probability follow it after they are at 


large: Aa for the objection that jail manufactures interfere with the 
ductions.of free labour, it may be remarked that the former are produced in 
such small quantities as not appreciably to affect the consumption of the latter. 
The system of encouraging manufacturing industries in jails has,this recom- 
mending feature about it, that it is calculated to make an addition to the 
productive industry of the country. Government should, however, take care 
that jail productions do not asa rule undersell similar articles in the open 
market. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 8th July says :—In the interests of the 
general public: Sir Auckland Colvin’s nomination as 
Approves of the appoint- Finance Minister of India, in the absence of a trained 
— of re a ae Kuglish financier of great breadth of view and exten- 
re pan Air to Major Sive knowledge of the burning economical questions 
Baring. : of the day, is ss satisfactory. Sir Auckland’s 
sympathy for the Indian impoverished peasantry is 

well known; and at the present juncture, when legislation is on the tapis 
touching Bengal ryots ae the experiment of instituting agricultural banks in 
the Deccan is maturing, his. presence in the Viceregul Council will give an 
additional guarantee that the interests of the cultivators will not suffer. [The 


Rast Goftdr (108) of the same date also approves of the nomination. | 


The Gujardt Mitra (75) of the 8th July thanks His Excellency the Viceroy 
mt . for the resolution which he is said to have issued 
oe is Eizcellency the directing thedeputationto Australia of certain persons 
iceroy for the resolution , “i : ; ° 
issued by him directing the With the view of supplying India with ghee prepared 
deputation to Australia of from Australian milk. This resolution is calculated 
a 1 agp aa oe to prove as beneficial to India as to Australia. 
ae Fo aged saa The people of India have been getting successive 
roofs of the unceasing interest that His Lordship 
takes in their welfare, me they will be sorry if their repeated representations 
for an extension of the term of His Lordship’s Viceroyalty do not meet with 
BUCCESS. | 


Alluding to the discussion recently elicited in England on the subject of 


the establishment of agricultural banks in the Deccan, 

conten e the be et the Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 9th July says:—The 
pea- ‘ , " ong 

santry will only improve favourable reception which Sir William Wedderburn’s 
when Government will mi- scheme has met with at the hands of the British public 
ee py poner, and will be of invaluable use to the successful issue of the 
Sea. negotiations here. Ever since the occurrence of the 

unfortunate agrarian riots of 1875 in some of the 
central Deccan districts, the attention of the public and of the authorities also 
has been forcibly directed to the deplorable condition of the Deccan peasantry, — 
and it has ever since then been clearly admitted on all hands that every 
possible remedy should be fairly tried for affording the indebted Deccan 
peasantry every reasonable relief. Hitherto, however, no substantial relief 
has been afforded, Government contenting themselves with affording only 
legislative relief to the Deccan ryot. As we have repeatedly urged, the Gov- 
ernment of India has proved false to its solemnly recorded declarations to the 
effect that unless the pressure and rigidity of the land revenue system were 
minimized mere legislative relief would in the long run prove of no avail 
whatever to the object of its solicitude. It is possible that Sir William 
Wedderburn may have directed the attention of his audience to this 
feature. The Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act has now been in operation for 
four years, and we have yet to learn that it has done any real and substantial 
good to the people, to benefit whom is its avowed object. We have 
referred to this feature of the problem with a view to emphasize the 
point that even an agricultural bank, howsoever financially successful 
its operations may prove, will not’ be of much use to the Deccan ryot, 
unless the Government of India, throwing off its apathy and indifference, 
redeems its own pledges by minimizing the pressure and rigidity of its land 
‘ revenue demand. It is there where the shoe pinches, and how can it be 
reasonably expected that the evil complained of will be remedied unless the 
gore is removed? One would have thought that a Government which has 


y Oonitral Provinees Tenancy Bill, and which ap 


passed the I Pre #8 to be determined 
to pass the Bengal Rent Bill also, did not require to be taught any lesson 


the duties of a landlord to his tenants. But such is not the case. 
The Government theory is that the State is the landlord in this country, and 
that the land revenue being a rent and not a tax, the landlord can enhance 
it at his sweet will and pleasure. It is further alleged that in enhancing the 
revenue the State landlord is not bound to take into consideration the poverty 
of the tenantry. Itis even coolly said that if the tenantry cannot pay the 
enhanced rates they had better make room for others that will. The heartless 
manner in which and the cool assurance with which such remarks are frequent- 
ly made by sogie of the revenue authorities stagger the reader, and we once 
more repeat that so long as such views are in the ascendant, no measure, 
however well considered it may be, will accomplish its primary object, 
namely, substantial relief to the Deccan peasantry. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 8th July says:—We were under the im- 
yn ee ression that Crown favours should be fairly distri- 
Complains of injustice done buted between Europeans and Natives, particularly 
to Native barristers by the . yang : 
Public Prosecutor and the 20 small matters. This impression seems to be erro- 
Clerk of the Crown at Bom. neous, and another impression, that everything in 
bay through the unequal dis- connection with a Court of Justice must be strictly 
e—ggors of briefs in their impartial, is also found to be equally incorrect. 
ween European and . , 
os barristers. We learn that in serious cases the Crown represented 
by the Public Prosecutor prosecutes and the Crown 
represented by the Clerk of the Crown gives criminals the assistance of counsel, 
the Crown paying the fees of counsel on both sides. Now we have observed 
during the last Criminal Sessions held at Bombay how these favours were distri- 
buted amongst the members of the bar by the Public Prosecutor and the Clerk of 
the Crown. The Advocate-General must, of course, be engaged in serious cases 
and paid for his services. Leaving him out of the question, it is calculated 
that twelve briefs were in the gift of the Public Prosecutor and the Clerk of the 
Crown during the last Sessions. How were they distributed? Eleven out 
of these twelve briefs were given to Europeans, and one solitary brief to a 
Native barrister. It has been ascertained that the local bar is composed of 
nearly as many Natives as Europeans. There are several Native barristers 
of longer and higher standing than a great many of their English collabora. 
tors. Taking the junior portion of the bar, we find that Natives outnumber 
by far the European juniors. Now we ask in the name of everything that is 
just, why it is that two Government officials who have the disposal of public 
funds should dispose of them in such an unfair way. Will the Public Prose- 
cutor and the Clerk of the Crown condescead to explain why this is so ? 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 9th July says :—The spectacle of the Execu- 
tive taking the Judicial to task for not deciding a 
Approves of the Govern- particular case in a particular manner and much as 
ment resolution ordering the the Executive wished, is not always pleasing, but 
Ciemniece! Bs ego is very humiliating to those who are accustomed 
> ee " aedetendont of tO think that the judicial courts, and eeeny 
Revenue Survey. the High Courts, are the palladium of their liberties 
and the stern upholders of their rights. The High 
Courts are constituted under the Letters Patent, and are, in a sense, 
independent of the Executive in India. Nothing that the Executive may do 
or say can affect their rights. But there are occasions when the High Courts 
err egregiously and require to be informed of their error. In the Hewett case 
the High Court did not make a satisfactory appearance, and public opinion 
has condemned the conclusion it arrived at in disposing of the case. The 
Government of Bombay now publishes a resolution concurring in the public 
opinion and pointing out the blunders committed by the District Magistrate 
who tried the case and by the Superintendent of Police who investigated it. 
The resolution does not allude in so many terms to the observations made b 
the two Judges of the High Court while disposing of the case, but its effect 1s 
to point out that the said Judges did. not show a thoroughly judicial frame ot 


mind when they made certain remarks not justified by the proceedings in the 


Government say that the Government Pleader did not properly argue 
oe before the High Court. This must be admitted as a correct view. 
Mr. Mandlik omitted to say a good deal he ought to have’ said, and what he 
did say was all made ri of random arguments. It may seem a little out of 
the way on the part of Government to have tried to interfere with the highest 
sciiaiak.taibuna in the Presidency in respect of a matter in which even the 
Privy Council has no right to interfere. But the Government resolution does 
not profess to do anything of the kind. It simply tells the Judges how their 
vecdial is thought of by the public, and that errors of this sort on the part of 
the High Court, if repeated, will assuredly shake the confidence of the public 
in the judicial tribunals of the country. Understood in this light, the -resolu- 
tion must receive the cordial approbation of every lover of justice. That Mr. 
Wilson, the Magistrate of Ratndgiri, who tried the case, acted most indiscreetly 
no reasonable man doubts. Mr. Goldsmid, the Police Superintendent, also 
failed in his duty. Were conduct of this sort to pass uncensured, attempts at 
murder would increase and people would lose all faith in the notion that the 
British Government protects life as well as property. The resolution has there- 
fore been most opportunely issued, and howsoever much we may regret that the 
highest Court of Justice in the Presidency has placed itself in an awkward pre- 
dicament by an awkward decision, we are bound to say that the Government 
of Bombay has done the wisest thing it could have done by assuring the public 
that, so far as it is concerned, it is prepared to do all that lies in its power to 
discourage attempts to shoot at people on frivolous grounds. [The Mahrdtta 
(2) of the 8th July says:—The Government of Sir James Fergusson has done 
justice in the matter. This is as it should be; for the impression that 
European offenders are allowed to escape scot-free will be disastrous to the 
preetige of Government. We quite sympathise with Mr. Hewett for being now 
thrown adrift on the world: We may be sorry for him individually and in 
his private capacity, but we are glad to find that, though the individual is 
disgraced and ruined, the ends of justice have been satisfied. The Government 
resolution is, we think, a good commentary on the decision of Messrs. Bayley 
and Pinhey in this case. Several other Marathi and Gujarati papers express 
satisfaction with the resolution of Government. The Bombay Samdachar 
(85) of the 10th July, however, hopes that Government will not remain satisfied 
with the simple censure they have passed on* the District Magistrate and the 
Superintendent of Police of Ratndgiri, who ought to be visited with further 
marks of the displeasure of Government. The Yajddén Parast (120) of the 8th 
idem advises Government to appeal against the decision of the High Court to 
higher authorities. | 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 12th July says:—That is a very curious, 

: interesting and instructive document which the 
Comments in connection Bombay Government has issued in the shape of a 
dM Mt rasa ele resolution on the celebrated Ratnégiri shooting 
from Government service of C28¢. The Governor of an Indian province or the 
Mr. Hewett, Assistant Super- Viceroy of India is said to be always popular during 
intendent, Revenue Survey. the first two or three years of his administration, and 
the fourth year of his administration is said to be a 

period marking the decline of his popularity. In the case of Sir James 
Fergusson, however, the general rule appears to have been reversed. During 
the first half of Sir James Fergusson’s administration His Excellency was 
quite unpopular. That unpopularity culminated with the Bombay local 
self-government resolution of 19th September last. This period was coeval 
with the latter half of Mr. Ashburner’s tenure of office, and it is generally 
believed that Sir James Fergusson's unpopularity was in a great measure, 
if not solely, due to the evil influence of the late senior member of 
Council over His Excellency. Whether the popular belief is well-grounded. 
or not, it is a fact that since the retirement of Mr. Ashburner, the Government 
of Sir James Fergusson has been becoming every month less and less unpopular 
until at last the Government resolution now under notice has completed 
the redeeming work of the last six months. It is generally believed that 
‘such a resolution as the one now under notice would not have been possible 
at all during the ascendancy of Mr. Ashburner. The resolution is, as we have 


siready said, & Very curious, interesting and instructive document, and is 
The Native Opinion (10) of the 8th July refers to the Jail Administration 
Report of the Bombay Presidency for 1882, and 
Comments on the Jail says that during the year under report the average 
agg wo wag AOL ae — expenditure on each prisoner was Rs. 65. It is said 
ee yey that of this sam only Rs. 26 were spent on feeding 
ce and clothing, while the remaining Rs. 49 were 
spent for other purposes. This sum of Rs, 26 again divides itself under 
three heads, viz., Rs. 222 for food, Rs. 14 for medicines, and Bs. 23 for clothing. 
It will thus be perceived that each prisoner received food worth less than Rs. 2 
er month and medicines worth two annas only. These particulars go toshow 
the indifferent nature of the treatment received by prisoners in jails. It is 
also said that, notwithstanding a decrease in the number of prisoners during 
the year, the income of the department rose considerably, and that on the whole 
Government gained a profit of Rs. 57,000 during the year 1882. This circum- 
stance shows that the prisoners were made to work more than in previous years 
with less food. 


In alluding to the memorials submitted by the people of the Thdna District 
against the Forest, and the Abkéri laws, the Lok 
Points out the advisability Mitrd (77) of the 8th July observes:—The operation 
of reducing the severity of of the Revenue, the Abkéri, and the Forest laws has 
the A’bk4ri and the Forest f : ; ‘ 
Jaws. or some time past given rise to the greatest distress. 
and disaffection among the large and poor class of 
£7005 affected by these measures, and many and bitter have been the complaints 
f the hardships regarding which they have now appealed to the Local Govern- 
ment, The origin and eause of their complaints is not so much these 
laws themselves as the unreasonable severity with which they are worked, 
and surely it is a@ wise policy to listen with attention to such a story of 
distress as these memorials unfold. So long, however, as Government are 
satisfied with the reports of their officers on the working of these laws and 
of the necessity of administering them as they are administered now in 
the supposed interests of the State, it is idle to expect that the memorialists 
will have adequate relief. Government should institute independent inquiries 
into the grievances complained of in these memorials, and. satisfy themselves 
as to their justice or otherwise and should take due action thereon. Unless some 
such course is adopted, there will be no diminution in the sufferings or com- 
plaints of the people, and Government will recognize, when perhaps too late, 
the impolicy of a procedure ealculated to bring in a few hundred extra rupees 
into the State coffers at the expense of the peace and welfare of large classes 
of people on whom the prosperity of the country depends in so large a measure. 
[The Surat Akhbdr (78) of the 9th July expresses satisfaction with the reduction 
now made in the fees levied on liquor at Surat. ] 


Referring to the havoe committed by locusts in this Presidency, the 
Mahdrdshtrd Mitra (39) of the 12th July suggests the 
Points out the advisability advisability of Government starting local works for 
of Government starting local the relief of the distressed population. It is necessary 
works for the relief of the ot ah ; na 
people who have suffered by that the present opportunity should be utilized for 
the havoe committed by the construetion of various important railway feeder 
locusts. -- roads, such as may be calculated to develope the 
traffic of the country, and for the satisfaction of 
urgent local requirements of villages and towns. Under the latter category 
fall schemes regarding supply of ample and wholesome water to such places as 


may need it badly. 


The Yajddn Parast (120) of the 8th July observes that the last Govern- 

; ment Gazette shows that in thé week ending the 4th 

Advises that measures be July there were 817 deaths from cholera in the 

adopted for the permanent Ahmednagar District. This is a high death-rate, 
Improvement of the sanitary Bete b én it | 6 + Tay 

condition of the Ahmednagar Wich has come to its present figure within the course 

. District, where cholera ap- of four weeks, at the commencement of which period 

pears almost annually. the mortality was 102. This fact proves two things, 


(1) that due measures were not adopted when the 


"| + ere 


,and (2) that the sanitary condition of the district 
is very Dad. are generally eo ed soon after they are 
put down, bu course will, it is hoped, not be followed, and 
steps will be taken to make a permanent improvement in the sanitary state of 
the district. | 
The Chhdva (20) of the 8th July complains of the inconvenience caused 
to the establishments of the Survey Department sta- 
A complaint ing the tioned at Dhdrwér during the monsoon by unsuitable 
hiring of unsuitable and un- and unseemly rooms being hired for their offices. 
seemly rooms for the offices E , : S) . 
of the Survey Department very Assistant Superintendent of Survey receives a 
stationed at Dhérwar during monthly allowance of Rs. 75 on account of office rent. 
the monsoon. Out of this sum only seven or eight, or at the most 
fifteen rupees are spent for office rent. One Assistant 
Superintendent is said to have allotted his stables for this purpose. It is not 
known why these officers try to make a saving out of the handsome allowance 
received by them from Government. The allowance is neither entirely 
spent for its legitimate purpose, nor is the saving effected from it credited to 
Government. The question, therefore, whether the saving is intended by 
Government to be appropriated by the officers as an addition to their salary 


should be decided. 
The Broach Samdchér Pa of the 12th July points out the necessity of 
e 


: ecting an improvement in the present law regard- 
An alleged charge of ac- jing bribes, and observes that so long as the giver of 
cepting bribes against some 4 bribe is considered liable to punishment, people will 
of the officers of the License t 
Tax Department at Broach, 020t venture to come out and expose the parties who 
accept bribes. One of the complaints against the inci- 
dence of the license tax at Broach, against which a cry is being raised at present, 
is said to relate to this matter. Had it not been for the sboverassationsd nicety 
of the law, many persons would have come out at this juncture and exposed 
the guilty parties. If Government were to issue a notification granting pardon 
to those who may have offered bribes and were to turn them into Queen’s 
evidence, the truth would be soon out. This step would also go a great way 
towards putting a stop to a certain extent to the several rumours floating in 
the city and to the cry raised against the unjust levy of the license tax. 


| The Satya Shodhak (56) of the 8th July gives the particulars of the cases in 
which Mr. Prescot, Post Master of Ratnagiri, was lately 

wa a bl —— prosecuted for assault, rape and other minor charges, 
of Ratnégiri, from his present 994 says:—It should be considered what measures 
post. the postal authorities have taken in the matter. Mr. 
Prescot was involved in similar prosecutions last 

year, and the Satyd Shodhak then pointed out the necessity of appointing 
@ proper person in his place. But the authorities concerned do not appear to 
have paid any attention to that suggestion. The people have suffered great 
annoyance on account of the viciousness of Mr. Prescot’s dog, and it is to be 
hoped that the authorities of the Postal Department will redress the grievances 
of the people at this stage of affairs. [The Jagan Mitrd (81) of the 9th July 


makes a similar complaint. | 


A correspondent of the ie (16) of the 8th July complains that he 
receives his letters at Bombay addressed to him from 
Be Nelson, AnD villages in the Dapoli Taluka of the Ratndgiri District 
despatched from villages in on the fifth day of their being posted. In the fair 
the Dépoli Taluka of the season the letters are received on the fourth day, and 
katnagiri District. the present delay, observes the writer, seems attribu- 
table to the letters not being forwarded from the branch post’ offices before the 
post is closed in the head office. The Post Master General is requested to 
make such arrangements as will remove the cause of complaint. 


A Gorrespondent of the Hitechchhu (76) of Ahmedabad of the 12th July 
says that the village postman who takes the post 
Complains of the conduct from Jagudan to > aha appears to be very idle. _ 
os We ve ccm ae He does not bring the post regularly, but comes once 
sakes andl’ teem "Rajkot a week and takes the signatures of the people in his 
to Gadhaka diary either by Peepers or threats. A school has 


been opened at Kherva, and there is a good number 
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sants inthe village. No. letters are posted in the postal letter-box in 
re, for: the @ are not certain of its being cleared in time. It is 
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srefore to be ‘that the postal authorities will attend to this complaint. 
{ Another siete mg of the same paper, writing from Gadhaka, domplaius 
of the itregu “ of the postal rural messenger who takes the post from 
‘Rajkot to that village. Though the post is now received twice a week instead of 
on every alternate day as before, it is not received regalarly, Sometimes postal 
stamps, covers and cards are not to be had from the messenger. It is feared 
that the local postal communication may dease. The postal authoritids should 
therefore attend to the matter. ] 


A correspondent of the Ahmedabad Samdchdr (80) of the 11th July com- 
plains of the great prevalence of speculation on rain 
typ oa ae B agyees at Dholera and prays for its stoppage. A clique has 
ape =“ **" been formed for the purpose. It entraps respectable 
people, deprives them of their money, and sometimes 
raises a quarrel, If this speculation is not stopped, it is feared tbat several 
rsons will commit suicide on account of the scrape into which they may 
ring themselves. The local carpenters are much tyrannized over, and forced 
labour is exacted from them, for which they are not even paid. Even private 
work is not paid for and forced labour is exacted. The chief. patel of the 
carpenter caste regulates the turns for forced labour, but his relatives try to 
avoid work. 


The Mahdrdshtrad Mitra (39) of the 12th July refers to the unsafe condition 

cas of the ferry that is at present plying on the river 

santo coutition of the - rear the village of Bhilatdi in the Sétdra District, 

the river near the village of points out the danger from its being allowed to ply 

Bhilavdi in the Satara jn its present condition, and invites the attention of 

— the district authorities to the necessity of taking 
prompt measures in the matter. | 


The Kaira Vartamdn (99) of the 11th July says that as Mr. Kennedy, the 
Assistant Collector of Kaira, holds his office in the 


A request to the Assistant camp at Kaira, people find it very tiresome to go 


Collector of Kaira to hold : 
fice tn the cily tantead of in such a long distance. If he holds office in the old 


the camp at Kaira. bungalow in the city, it will not be in any way objec- 
tionable. The transfer will prove- very convenient 
to the people as well as to his subordinates in this rainy season. 


The Mahrdtia (2) of the 8th July, in an article headed “ Who deserves to 

, be muzgled, the English or tlie Native Press?” re- 

Condemns the proposal marks:—If historical and- other evidence is to be 
made in some quarters re- tholieved, the natives of India are never offensive. 
garding the revival of the The; aa : . | 
Venstintan Patan Aah, eir spiritually contemplative mood always governs 
| their passive habits, and it never occurs to them to 

stir themselves into action to shake off the effects of their indolence or patience. 
The Christian missionary fearlessly inveighs against their religion; the 
Anglo-Indian editor of a newspaper calls them a “ brood of vipers’’; the well- 
meaning Government officer speaks of them as “sheep” to be tended by a 
score of Europeans in each district; yet they are passive, quietly bearing all 
the indignities and miseries inflicted upon them by people whose right to 
touch these shores is derived from their descent from those who in quest of 
spices and gold won this Indian empire by acting in the various capacities of 
traders, advisers, army-lenders, allies to Native princes, and subsequently in the 
capacity of a aw power. The natives of India who have any self-respect 
naturally dislike this treatment, and are sometimes inclined to resent it and to 
retaliate when the provocation is extreme. But the Anglo-Indian feels the 
retaliation and expends his powers of invective in his advice to Government. 
This time one of our contemporaries discusses the conduct of some of the 
Native newspapers and finds in their writings enough material on which to 
base his recommendation for the revival of the Vernacular Press Act in some 
form or other. The revival of the Act is of course visionary, but the publica- 
tion of the article has the effect of only widening the breach that exists 
between Europeans and Natives. He again deals with impunity in sober abuse 
against Native editors and believes that force is a remedy. We believe that 
the chastisement of the elder brother works a great improvement in the 
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younger bp os, and therefore recommend that writings in the Anglo-Indian 
newspapers & , wuld be scrutinized by Government more scrupulously than those 
in the Native press. When the mouth of the head of the family is muzzled the 
other members will know how to act where the interests of classes jar each 
against the other. [The Indian Spectator (1) of the same date, in an article 
headed ‘‘ The unmerited attack on the Vernacular Press,” refers to the same 
subject, and remarks :—The alleged attempt of the irresponsible persons at 
Calcutta to gag the Vernacular Press, had it succeeded, would not have been 
viewed in any other light than that of a direct incitement to civil war in the 
country; and a civil war between a faction of the ruling race and the masses 
of the ruled is always fraught, as history has repeatedly illustrated, with the 
direst consequences. However arbitrarily India may be governed, it will be an 
evil day when a handful of elated persons presume in all the arrogance of race 
superiority to establish a “reign of terror” among the Natives. But we 
have firm faith in the wisdom of our rulers. The Government of India is fully 
alive to its. grave Be py ogee and will repress with a strong hand any 
such silly attempt of a few audacious spirits to kindle civil dissensions. 
Whether the allegation as to the establishment of the “reign of terror” is 
true or false, we can only say that the attempt would have met with an 
ignominious fate at any time. Now that the alleged attempts of ‘‘ the clique” 
at Calcutta to gag the vernacular press have, been mercilessly exposed, they 
are endeavouring to turn the tables. They are posing as the injured innocents, 
as so many superlative swans, as if all the mischief now perceptible in the 
empire was entirely owing to tho Native press, when it is a fact as clear as 
day-light that it is the rabid portion of the Anglo-Indian press that has or- 
ganized itself for the purpose of intimidating the Government of India here 
and creating a false and mischievous alarm in the United Kingdom with a view 
to bring about the abandonment of the Ilbert Bill. They are simply busy 
making ropes of sand. They are the prime offenders, and if a gagging Act is 
again needed, then we agree with the opinion of the sedate Statesman that 
before the virulent Native journals are brought to bay it should be first 
vigorously applied to the rabid Anglo-Indian journals at Calcutta. The 
Ahmedabad Sumdchar (80) of the 11th July is glad that the writers against the 
vernacular press have failed in their mean object, and that Government look 
upon the proposal to gag the Native press with contempt. | 


The Gujardt Mitra (75) of the 8th July gives an account of the 
recent floods in Surat, and complains that neither 


Complains of the apathetic municipal nor Government servants excepting a few 


condact of municipal and officers such as Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Henderson and 
Government officers on the 


occasion of the recent floods Mr. N&ndbhdi rendered any assistance in affording 
in Surat. relief to the distressed population. The Gwardt 
Mitrd attributes these tremendous floods to the un- 
satisfactory state in which the Varachha drain near the city is allowed to lie, 
and suggests its being kept in constant repair with the view of preventing the 
occurrence of similar floods in the future. [A correspondent of the same paper 
dwells at considerable length on the apathetic conduct of Government and 
municipal servants, and especially of the municipal secretary, in the matter of 
devising proper measures for affording prompt relief to the people, and requests 
the municipal commissioners to take up the subject and to move for the con- 
struction of ten to fifteen jolly boats to meet the contingency of floods in 
future. The Vartamdn Sdr (117) of the 10th July prefers a complaint similar 
to that of the above-mentioned correspondent of the Gujardt Mitrd and advises 
the new municipal board to appoint a committee to inquire into the matter 
and change the whole staff of the municipality if need be. It also asks the 
Bombay Government to appoint a commission of inquiry into the conduct of 
Government officers and into the great damage done by the floods. Everybody 
remembered Mr. Hope, the late Collecfor of Surat, at the time of the foods. 
It is said that the municipal secretary has made a report of what he did at the 
time of the floods, and has set forth his services in very glowing terms. This 
report ought to be circulated to all the members of the new board. Have all 
the daroghds submitted their reports? The Deshi Mitra (90) of the 5th Jul 
complains that: want of boats was greatly felt at the time, and says that this 
bespeaks a want of foresight on the part of the servants of Government and of 
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er therefore recommend that writings, in the Anglo-Indian 

swepapers should be scrutinized by Government more serupulously than those 
in the Native press. When the mouth of the head of the family is muzzled the 
other members will know how to act where the interests of classes jar each 
against the other. [The Jndian Spectator (1) of the same date, in an article 
headed *‘ The unmerited attack on the Vernacular Press,” refers to the same 
subject, and remarks :—The alleged attempt of the irresponsible persons at 
Calcutta to gag the. Vernacular Press, had it succeeded, would not have been 
viewed in any other light than that of a direct incitement to civil war in the 
country ; and a civil war between a faction of the ruling race and the masses 
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ignominious fate at any time. Now that the alleged attempts of ‘‘ the clique” 
at Calcutta to gag the vernacular press have, been mercilessly exposed, they 
are endeavouring to turn the tables. They are posing as the injured innocents, 
as so many superlative swans, as if all the mischief now perceptible in the 
empire was entirely owing to the Native press, when it is a fact as clear as 
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before the virulent Native journals are brought to bay it should be first 
vigorously applied to the rabid Anglo-Indian journals at Calcutta. The 


Ahmedabad Sumdchar (80) of the 11th July is glad that the writers against the 
vernacular press have failed in their mean object, and that Government look 
upon the proposal to gag the Native press with contempt. | 


The Gwardt Mitra (75) of the 8th July gives an account of the 
recent floods in Surat, and complains that neither 


Complains of the apathetic municipal nor Government servants excepting a few 


condact of municipal and officers such as Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Henderson and 
Government officers on the 


occasion of the recent floods or. Ndndbhdi rendered any. assistance in affording 
in Surat. relief to the distressed population. The Guwardt 

Mitrd attributes these tremendous floods to the un- 
satisfactory state in which the Varachha drain near the city is allowed to lie, 
and suggests its being kept in constant repair with the view of preventing the 
occurrence of similar floods in the future. [A correspondent of the same paper 
dwells at considerable length on the apathetic conduct of Government and 
municipal servants, and especially of the municipal secretary, in the matter of 
devising proper measures for affording prompt relief to the people, and requests 
the municipal commissioners to take up the subject and to move for the con- 
struction of ten to fifteen jolly boats to meet the contingency of floods in 
future. The Vartamdn Sdr (117) of the 10th July prefers a complaint similar 
to that of the above-mentioned correspondent of the Gujardt Mitrd and advises 
the new municipal board to appoint a committee to inquire into the matter 
and change the whole staff of the municipality if need be. It also asks the 
Bombay Government to appoint a commission of inquiry into the conduct of 
Government officers and into the great damage done by the floods. Everybody 
remembered Mr. Hope, the late Collecfor of Surat, at the time of the ftoods. 
It is said that the municipal secretary has made a report of what he did at the 
time of the floods, and has set forth his services in very glowing terms. This 
report ought to be circulated to all the members of the new board. Have all 
the daroghds submitted their reports? The Deshi Mitrd (90) of the Sth July 
‘complains that’ want of boats was greatly felt at the time, and says that this 
bespeaks a want of foresight on the part of the servants of Government and of 
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unicipal secretary. The same paper has received several communications 
jlaining of the sad-want of arrangements for affording relief to the inhabi- 


pe of Ss pura. But amore pitiful sight than that of Sagrdmpura was 
ted by the inhabitants of Dhed Taldvdi, for much more water had col- 
fected there. If boats had been urable the poor people could have heen 
supplied with food. The Deshi Mitrd recommends the municipality to employ 
Mr. Dadabhdi Dordbji Paéndia, who worked very hard for three days and saved 
the lives of many drowning persons, as a superintendent in the local fire brigade 
department. The Yajddn Parast (120) of the 8th July advises the munici- 
ality of Surat to. undertake defensive works with a view to protect the city 
of Surat from any future danger. The Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 11th idem 
requests Government to institute an enquiry into the real extent of the distress 
caused by the recent floods. It also prays Guvernment and the public to 
reward the services rendered by Mr. Daddbhdi Pandia by saving 102 lives. 
Some of the correspondents of the same paper report that Mandvi, Kathor and 
Suhali have also suffered by the floods. | 


Local Self-government. 


The Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 13th July observes that the Local 
Boards Bill of the Government of Bombay has not 
eS me ae = been framed in complete accordance with the imperial 
Government. scheme of local self-government and with the demands 
made by the ae ge The Government of Bombay does 
not appear to have completely got rid of the false impression that the people 
are not yet eligible for the peat which Lord Ripon wishes that they should 
possess and which the peuple themselves demand. It is, however, true that the 
arrangements now made are not so very objectionable as those previously 
contemplated by Government. A slight reduction has been made in the 
number of members first proposed to be nominated by Government, and a 
corresponding increase has been made in the number of members to be elected 
by the people. The Government has abandoned its view in regard to the neces- 
sity of an official president and has declared both official and non-official members 
elegible for the post. The concession is, however, made nugatory by the neces- 
sity of Government sanction to the nomination of a president. The supervision 
of the elections of popular members and the approval of their nominations by 
Government are also made indispensable. Further concessiyns are, however, 
promised according as the people show themselves deserving of them. The 
Viceroy wished that the people should enjoy a complete control over the local 
funds that have been mismanaged under official control, but the Bombay Gov- 
ernment wishes to take time before full and complete concessions are made. It 
must, however, be remarked that there ought to be no objection whatever to 
make concessions to the people of this Presidency to the extent wished for by 
the Viceroy, considering their general aptitude for them. 


Commenting on the District Municipal Act Amendment Bill, the Bombay 
Samdchdr (85) of the 14th July observes that some of 

PR ony go ne hg paw the provisions of the Bill are not objectionable. The 
tan A Bill. most important question is the appointment of presi- 
dents of municipal boards. The Bill provides that Gov- 

ernment will either authorize the boards to elect their own presidents and sanction 
the appointment on approval, or that they will make the appointment themselves, 
Both official and non-official members are considered eligible for the post of presi- 
dent. The reservation made as to the vote of an official president is a cad pro- 
vision, and there is much hope of the arrangement proving unobjectionable if 
Government use the powers retained by them with great discretion. Government 
have also retained the power of supervising the transaction of municipal affairs, 
but such an arrangement is not likely to meet with the approval of the people. 
In short, though the arrangements proposed in the Bill are not in accordance 
with the wishes of the people, yet if they are discreetly put into force there 
will not be much that can 2 objected to. Government. should, however, ex- 
ercise strict supervision over the work of the Collector.as he is clothed with 
excessive authority. Past experience, however, creates misgivings as to whether 
this is possible, and the Native members of the Legislative Council will do 


well to try to introduce the necessary changes in this portion of the Bill. 
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echchhu (76) of Abmedabad of the 12th July does not approve of 
wg the alleged retention of Collectors as presidents of 
alleged “district municipal and local fund boards, and remarks 
’ that Collectors exercise in the mofussil more power 
than that enjoyed by independent princes. The 
appointment of a committee and the transaction of 
business by a majority of votes is nothing short of a 
farce in the mofussil, for scarcely any person ventures 
to vote against the Collector. The nomination of District Collectors as pre- 
sidents and the appointment by Government of half the number of the members 
of municipal boards are most pernicious to the scheme of local self-govern- 
ment. It is to be regretted that the Government of Sir James Fergusson has 
not seen its way to the removal of these defects. The expectations of the 
public about the Honourable Mr. Peile have not been realized. By his con- 
currence in the unjust resolution of the Bombay Government in the matter of 
the Maiya massacre and the non-correction of other errors of Government he 
has lost the affections of the people. If he still tries to remove the defect 
regarding the appointment of Collectors as presidents, he will regain the love 
of the people. Many instances of the mischief done by Collector- presidents 
and chairmen nominated by Government are patent facts. The mischief done 
by Mr. Fernandez, the late permanent chairman of the local municipality, is 
well known. It is to be hoped, therefore, that His Excellency the Governor 
in Council will remove this defect from the new Local Self-government Bills for 
this Presidency. 


The Shivdji (60) of the 6th July says :—The president has cancelled the 
election for the Ganesh Peth ward and preparations 
Complains of theprocedure gre in progress for holding a fresh election. On 
ae 509 of = see tanga oe a former occasion the president cancelled the 
netaber of the Poona Muni. election of Mr. Bhduséheb Natu and declared the 
cipal Board in the place of next eligible candidate duly elected. If therefore the 
Mr. Ghaswala. necessity for a fresh election was not then recognized, 
it is not clear why a different procedure should have 
been followed in the present case. It is much to be regretted that Mr. Moore 
should change his views so often. The proper course under the circumstances 
would have been to elect Mr. Babdéji Rangndth, who was the next eligible 
candidate after Mr. Ghaswala. 


Legislation —The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 12th July says :—Lord Ripon will be known 
tilin ot On aidicaten in history as a Viceroy constantly engaged in devising 
alae ‘ee Wative "ieale- measures for the anielioration of the condition of the 
trates’ Jurisdiction Bill on people of India, and such praise is not undeserved for 
Lord Ripon’s policy and a the portion of his administration preceding the intro- 
tig ge mn aay passing of duction of the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 
vee ee But since the time of that Bill the attention of His 
Excellency seems to have been diverted from its original object. This inference 
is necessitated by the circumstance that since the introduction of the Bill there 
have been no measures of public importance initiated by the administration. 
Considering the degree to which the Europeans have been excited on account 
of this Bill, it is not strange that His Lordship’s mind should be so distracted. 
It is certainly a very unfortunate circumstance that Lord Ripon should have 
excited the wrath of his fellow-countrymen and should have been subjected to 
unfair censure while attempting to pursue a line of policy at once consistent 
with the assurances pledged by Her Majesty from time to time and with the 
resolutions of the Honourable Houses of Parliament, and consonant with the gene- 
ral principles of good government. Lord Ripon deserves to be thanked on 
all hands for the fortitude with which he has turned a deaf ear to the idle rant 
and the narrow views of his opponents. It is said that the Secretary of State 
and his Council are opposed to this Bill, but the Government of India bein 
reluctant to retrace its steps, the question has been finally settled by the Ministr 
‘in favour of the latter. It is therefore not clear why the passing of the Bi 
should be delayed any longer. So long as the Bill is not passed into law all 


| 1} 


ow-sighted Europeans will find it convenient to vilify Natives, and it is 

likely that. the latter will not be able to preserve their equanimity for a 
long time. Apart from this consideration there is reason to apprehend that 
the strength of the supporters of Lord Ripon’s policy may also fail if an 
farther delay is allowed to occur in the enactment of the Bill. Taking all 
these circumstances into consideration it is of very great importance that the 
Bill should be passed into law at an early date. 


. The Jdme Jamshed (98) of the 11th July regrets that General Anderson, 
Mr. Rogers and several other retired officials of the 
that certain retired Bombay Presidency should have joined the opposition 
officials of the Bombay Pre- raised in England against the Native Magistrates’ 
dency ‘should have joined Turisdiction Bill. Th 5 ich 3 
the opposition raised in Eng- . 1 ° 680 gen emen grew rico in 
land against the Native India, and this is the way in which they are show- 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. jng their gratitude to this country! Several of them, 
while in India, praised Natives very highly, but they 
have now turned round. When Mr. Rogers was feted at the Mazagaon Castle 
on the eve of his departure, he observed that hé would take part in every work 
that was calculated to accomplish the welfare of Bombay, and yet he was one of 
those who said that any concession made in the direction contemplated was 
likely to lead to evil consequences. These gentlemen are sure to repent of 
their opposition to the Bill when in their calmer moments they are reminded 


of the feelings entertained towards them by the natives of India. 


Education. 


Referring to the account of the progress of education in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency as given in the last Census Report, the Indu 
Says that some sort of Prakdsh (9) of the 9th July points out with regret 
primary education should be that the proportion of educated people to the whole 
made compulsory. opulation of the Presidency is far lower than that 
in the most backward country in Europe. It cannot 
be denied that the education of the masses is the work of the people, and the 
attitude of Government in the matter is also regulated by the same principle. 
But such education requires a long time to develop itself fully, and thus much 
time is lost in vain. As a safeguard against such waste of time, compulsory 
education should be resorted to. Government will thus be obliged to interfere 
with the independence of the people, but such interference is not calculated to 
rejudice the interests of the latter. The Indu Prakdsh is of opinion that a 
egislative measure making it compulsory on the parents of children to give 
some sort of primary education to their boys and girls will go a great way in 
assisting the development of .the material prosperity of the country by spread- 
ing education among the people. | 


The Srishtidarpan (62) of the 9th July censures Mr. Wd4man Abéji Modak 

3 for a report which he is said to have made to his 
Re pn | pe of wa yw 8 superiors advocating the wholesale employment of 
ton enid to pe ae inal graduates on the staff. of the Elphinstone High 
y Mr. Ak, the rrincipa ° : °1y ° 
of the Elphinstone High School. These proposals, if sanctioned, will involve a 
School at Bombay, for the transgression of the vested rights of some of the old 
wholesale ag aap trp Ae servants of the school, and it is therefore desirable 
graduates on the staff o ein that the educational authorities should not proceed 


hool. ; ° : “hee 
— in the matter without freely consulting public opinion. 
Railways. 


The Prabhékar (49) of the 11th July approves of the order said to have 
been issued by the Government of India directing 

G fon ahs bh cage beth all railway companies to take effective measures 
ing the removal of the annoy- for putting a stop to the annoyance caused to pass- 
ance caused to passengers by engers- by dogs and heavy luggage being allowed to 
dogs and heavy BB age being be taken in the railway carriages, and suggests for 
ss ari to be taken in car- +ho consideration of the same Government the desir- 
ability of issuing a similar order for preventing the 


nuisance caused by smoking. [The Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 10th July 


expresses similar sentiments. | 
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| of State for India 
egy nl nda Railway, the 
ction of the Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 12th July observes that 
with foreign there is no objection to the construction of this line. 
| me The subjects of the Nizém, however,.objected to the 
project being carried out with the aid of foreign capital. They raised their 


— 


to the construction of the 


* ° 


yoice against the proceedings of the authorities, but it has been put down with 
a high hand. Dr. Aghornéth and his co-adjutors in the agitation raised by 
them against the project have been deported from the State, but nothing is 
known as yet as to what enquiry is to be made in the case. An authoritative 
explanation is needed on this subject. 


The Dnydn Bodhak (24) of the 8th July, while thanking Government for 
_ the railway projects that have been undertaken in 
—— rag jar aap the Deccan and Southern Mardtha Country, points 
ce i out the advantages of projecting a branch line from 
from Vengurla to Bagalkot. ae 
Vengurla to Bagalkot, and requests the early atten- 
tion of Government to the matter. 


A correspondent of the ‘Gujardt Mitra (75) of the 8th July, writing from 
Kathidwér, says that it is rumoured that the State of 
Says that the Gondal State Bhavnagar will construct a branch railway line from 


should be allowed to take part ° . ° 
ey the construction ofabrench 0t#d to Rajkot. It is however very desirable that 


line of railway by the Bhév- the branch line should be constructed at the joint 
nagar State. expense of the Bhavnagar and Gondal States, as 

} otherwise the expenditure incurred by the latter State 
on the extension of its railway to Dhordji will be fruitless. 


A correspondent of the Kaira Vartamdn (99) of the 11th July states that 
he-cannot understand why passengers are put to 
Complaint regarding the great inconvenience on the occasion of fairs 


ayer ie areal Pe at Ddékor. The public were informed that a special 
ae train would leave the station on Saturday, the 7th 

instant, at 2 p.m. A large number of pilgrims, drench- 
ed with rain, came to the station in time to catch the train. There was no 
accommodation to receive them at the station, and they had to wait for 5 hours 
in the rain before they travelled to their destinations. Itis necessary, therefore, 
that the railway authorities should enquire into the cause of this delay. On 
the occasion of great fairs all the gates of the temple are kept open, but as on 
the present occasion only one gate was kept open, a great crush was caused, but 


fortunately no accident happened. 


Municipalities. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 8th July, -in referring to the proposal of 
| Mr. Dosdbhdi Frdmji to grant an extension of leave 
Condemns the proposal of three months to Mr. Ollivant to enable him to 
ee . by Mr. Dosabhéi make himself pretty fairly acquainted with the 
rémji to grant an exten- ° ° 
sion of leave to Mr. Ollivant Schemes of water-supply and drainage in London and 
to enable him to make him- Paris, remarks :—We are of opinion that Mr. Ollivant 
self acquainted with the will simply waste his energies in acquiring that ex- 
wens o iggy Powe st perience of which his enthusiastic friends, Dr. Blanc 
a i ~ and Mr. Dosdbhdi Frdémji, have spoken in such glow- 
-. ing terms. Nobody grudges Mr. Ollivant a longer 
holiday. By all means let him enjoy the invigorating breeze of his native » 
clime and return thoroughly refreshed to serve the city better. He is a pro- 
digy of municipal administration in his own way, if all the miracles he is said 
to have performed in the municipality are to be believed. But this furlough 
affair strongly savours, we must speak out in the interests of truth, asa job pure 


and unmitigated. | 


The Indu Prakdésh (9) of the 9th July says:—The vacancy caused in the 

) Municipal Corporation by the death of Dr. Cody 
Approves of the appoint- could not have been better filled up by Government 
ment of Dr. Grayasamember than by the appointment of Dr. Gray. The learned 


of the Bombay . Municipal 


Corporation. doctor is a rather unobtrusive gentleman, but he is 
not a man of prejudices or crotchets. It seems he 


; been. aying his attention to the drainage question. The Corpora- 
is likely to wy Ht ay this new addition to ite ranks. 


Complains of the filthy ofa medical man to act as Health Officer during the 
gondifion of certain parle of ‘time Dr. Weir acts as Municipal Commissioner, the 

Lok Mitra (77) of the 8th July observes that there 
can be no doubt that some parts of the city are now in a most filthy state. 
s There have been some cases of cholera in the city and the disease is evidently 
(ral spreading ; it is extensively prevalent in the districts, and it is of the highest 
bs importance that every effort should be made to check the progress of the 
disease. What energy the Health Department has seems to be expended on 
cleaning and re-cleaning the parts of the town inhabited by rich and influential 
people; and if half the attention paid to the cleanliness of these places were 
devoted to the sanitation of more thickly populated parts inhabited by ignorant 
people, the state of the city would present a marked contrast to its present filthy 
and unwholesome condition. The appointment of a Health Committee, such 
as the one suggested by Mr. Nowroji Fardunjji, to, enquire into the matter and 
to submit a report is a very sensible plan, which ought to be adopted. In the 
meantime care must be taken that the native town is carefully looked after 
and kept in as clean a condition as the circumstances can permit. It is to be 
hoped that the new Health Officer will accomplish this task. |The Rombay 
Chronicle (74) and the Yajddn Parast (120) of the same date express some- 
what similar sentiments. | 


The Shivdji (60) of the 6th July complains that great inconvenience is 
caused to the people in the neighbourhood of the 
Complains of the inconve- Qnakdreshvar burning ground by the burning of dead 
Scaaie aaron Rog be — bodies on the artificial bank raised by the munici- 
hood of the Onkéreshvar P&ality. It has been a custom to take dead bodies to 
burning ground at Poona. the Nardyan Peth bridge during the monsoon. It is 
true an adherence to this practice would have caused 
some temporary inconvenience to the public, but the annoyance caused to the 
inhabitants in the neighbourhood of the firstenamed burning ground will be 
considerable. It is therefore to be hoped that the new municipal board will 
give due consideration to this matter. oe 


The Dnydn Bodhak (24) of the 8th July complains of the inconvenience 
poe ee and annoyance caused to the public by the public 
pality of Belgaum to remove privies in the town of Belgaum as at present located, 
the public privies from their and requests the municipal authorities to remove 
present site. them to a more convenient site. 


The Gujardt Mitra (75) of the 8th July gives in extenso the text of a 
potion preferred to the president by certain mem- 
ers of the city municipality of Surat complaining 
eae caused by the present of the inconvenience caused to them by the present 
ours of holding meetings h f the’ A ase f ‘dant? 
of the new municipal board 20urs of their meetings, as also of the president's 
of Surat. reply thereto declining to change the hours, and in- 

vites the attention of the authorities concerned and 
of Government to the matter. The present hours are as inconvenient to 
Government servants in lower grades and pleaders as to those who belon 
to the trading profession. [The Vartamdn Sar (117) of the 10th July makes 
similar remarks, and advises the municipal board to fight to the very last 
and to settle the matter once for all. | 


The same refers to the remarks made by Mr. Dhruva at a meeting of the 
Geutniietin ‘ta Gcletien| OU Municipal Board on the subject of the non-entry 
with a portion of the business 10 the last year’s municipal accounts of the expenses 
transacted ata recent mocting incurred for the demolition of the city walls. The 
of the new municipal secretary of the municipality and his assistant state that 
of Surat. . 
about Rs. 300 were spent for the purpose, bat that the 
in the accounts as it was calculated that something 


Complains of the inconve- 


‘amount was, not entered 
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‘more than that amount would be realized by the sale of the debris of the walls. 
Such adjustment is certainly very irregular. The debris was purchased and sold 
by the same party, viz., the municipality, and how can the proceeds of such a sale 
be counted as receipts? But who listens to all these particulars? The presi- 
dent sometimes leans to one side and sometimes to the other, and no amend- 
ment of his resolutions is possible. As regards the electric light contract, 
Mr. Bhdnushankar moved for the removal from the budget of the sum of 
Rs. 8,000 provided for the purpose. He held that according to the instructions 
of the Government of India the municipality could undertake the work if it 
was prepared for the responsibility attendant on it. But asthe municipality was 
not prepared to take the responsibility, the provision of Rs. 8,000 must 
disappear. The president, however, was opposed to the motion, and it 
therefore necessarily fell down, the eight representatives of the people recording 
their inability to undertake any responsibility in the matter. The president 
referred to the awkwardness of retracting from the contract into which the 
municipality had entered with the Electric Light Company, but the company 
had on their own part not abided by the terms .of their contract. Is it just 
that the municipality and the public should suffer for the default of the 
company, simply because their manager is the brother of the late Honourable 
Mr. Ashburner? It must be a matter for consideration whether any deduction 
from fhe amount contracted for should not be made on account of insufficient 
light. 


Native States. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 9th July does not approve of the cry that has 
' been raised by certain Anglo-Indian papers against 
Makes a defence of the the system of import and export duties that at present 
system of export and import obtains in Native States generally. It cannot be 
duties at present obtaining Aemiad thet a ae ys. 8 , 
ss ies tibiae enied that even powerful and enlightened nations do 
not hesitate to resort to these sources of revenue for 
the purpose of balancing their expenditure, and it will not be fair to take the 
Native States of India to task for following suit. Even admitting that the 
taxes levied on articles of trade are heavy and indefensible on principle, 
such a policy cannot be said to be very oppressive. Even in the British 
territories import and export duties are levied on trade commodities either by 
Government or the municipalities, and there is nothing strange in Native 
administrations following the example of Government. Every Native potentate 
ought to recognize the necessity of removing all restrictions on trade, and it is 
not unlikely that the present rulers are alive to such a necessity. But the 
difficulty of putting the precept into practice is insurmountable and therefore 
they are obliged to ignore its teachings. It is said that the British Govern- 
ment should during their regency reform the administration of the Rewa State, 
and should secure its commercial interests from all future danger; but such 
interference in the affairs of the State is neither fair nor advisable during the 
minority of its ruler. If any reforms and changes in the system of levying 
export and import duties are deemed. desirable, the British Government will 
do well to induce the young prince to accomplish them on his attaining 
majority. 


The same says :— Why are Government playing at bo-peep with the Maiyds? 
Comments on the action of _2¢ members of the deputation they sent to Simla 
Government with regard to Were referred to the Foreign Secretary. The Foreign 
the massacre of the Maiyés Secretary in his turn referred them to the Government 
by the Jundgad police. of Bombay. We all know this, and it is more than a 
week since the news was published. But the much-expected resolution of the 
Government of India, which it is believed has been for some time in the hands 
of the Government of Bombay, does not yet turn up! Was it lost on its way 
from Simla, or are the Government of Bombay preparing to fight a battle 
over it with the Supreme Government, as they did in the local self-government 
question? The mystery baffles all discovery, though for one thing, the delay 
in publishing the new resolution goes a great way in suggesting that the Govern- 
ment of India-has probably set aside the Bombay Government’s decision. 
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: ubi dby Mr. Lane for the re-organi 

tion of the Regi ent in Berér. The 
Sindhu ni sumer mech i Boast last issue < 
tain information 1 i ment in order 
EGR D8 that the authorities mig t be acquainted with the facts 
that the old servants of the Department did not receive promotion and tliat the 
gi were not paid proportionably to the work performed by each. 

It will be better, therefore, if the Resident reconsiders Mr. Lane’s scheme. 


RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Natiwe Press, 
19th July 1883. 
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Past I, _Poliies and the Public Administration— 


Soe and Forest laws: Advisability of reducing the severity of . 
Administration of India : Expression of opinion ‘that the British Govern- 
+o: ‘ment should reform their internal— ide ‘4. 3 
Appointments: ~— 
Approval of the appointment of Sir Auckland Colvin as Finance 
Minister of India in succession to Major Baring .. 5 
Comments in connection with the appointment of the Duke of 
Connaught to a command in the Indian army _..... ved 4 ) 
Disapproval of the appointment of Mr. Godley as permanent Under 
ecretary at the India Office see ses 4 
Deccan peasantry : Expression of opinion that the wretched condition of 
the — will no Po improve when Government will minimize the pressure 
and rigidity of its land revenue demand ... soe ° 
Dholera: A nse hae oe the prevalence of speculation on 
rain at— 10 
ers FP at one plying on the river near the village of Bhilavdi i in the 
District : Unsafe condition of the—.. vive 10 
Floods in ite Boobs A complaint regarding the apathetic conduct of nruni- 
cipal and Government officers on the occasion of the recent— 11 
Ghee prepared from Australian milk: Expression of thanks to His 
Excellency the Viceroy for the resolution issued by him directing 
caper to Australia of certain persons for providing India 
India was not conquered with the sword by the British : Expression of 
opinion that— — 
Jail Administration Report of the Bombay Presidency for 1882: Com- 
ments on the—___.... ve rs 
Jail industry in India; Approval of the recommendation of the Secretary 
of State for India for the development of— ons te 
Jndjcial matters; A complaint regarding the injustice done to Native 
barristers by the Public Prosecutor and the Clerk of the Crown 
at Bombay by the unequal distribution of briefs in their gift between 
Buropean and Native barristers... f sas 6 
Kaira : A request to the Assistant Collector of —- to ‘hold office in the 
city instead of in the camp at Kaira i ee 10 
License Tax Department at Broach; Charge of ‘accepting bribes against 
‘some of the officers of tho— _.... ea 9 
Locusts ; Advisability of Government starting local works for the reliof 
of the people who have suffered by the havoc committed by— __... 8 
Postal matters ; . 
A complaint regarding delay in the receipt of letters at Bombay 
despatched from villages in the D&poli Taluka of the Ratnégiri 
District a eee ire sie 9 
A complaint regarding the conduct of the village postmen who 
take the post from Jagudan to Kherva and from Rajkot to 
Gadhaka i... oe sas ae coe 9 
Public service ; 
Approval of the Government resolution ordering the dismissal 
from Government: service of Mr. Hewett, Assistant Superin- 


~- won oOo 


tendent of Revenue Survey eee se see 6 
A prayer for the removal of Mr, Prescot, Post Master of Ratndégiri, 
from his present post og oes 9 
Comments in connection with the Government resolution orderin ig the 
; dismissal from Government service of Mr. Hewett, Assistant 3 
| tendent of Revenue Survey ... ca sia 7 a 
Revival of the Vernacular Press kes A Mabie of the proposal ; 
made in some quartets ing’ th ove ae | 


Beni condition of the nedyagar  Diapeiow: An advice for the ~ : er 
Ea of meastires' for the permanent cope hs the — ; 


= cholera appears almost annually: .,. ope + 8 
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fae I.— Politics and the Public PP ee nha EET 


Survey Department establishments :A complaint regarding tho hirin 
unsuitable and unseemly ‘rooms for the — of the— station 4 
Dhérwér during the monsoon ... | are 


Parr II.+LopukSelf-goteraments os 


Diatric) Manicipel Act. Amendment Bill : Remarks on thers: 

District Municipal and Local fundj Boards: Disapproval of. the alleged 
retention of Collectors as presidents of the— under the: new: Local 
Self-government, Bills,for the Bombay: Presidency icv 

Local Boards Bill of, the Bombay Government : An) expression. of dissa- 

. tisfaction with: the-— ee ; 

Poona Municipal Board.: A. complaint regarding: the procedure ado pted 
by Mr, Moore in the matter of.the election of a member of the — in 
the place of Mr. Ghéswiéla ass 


Part II1.—Legislation-, 


Native Magietrates’ Jurisdiction Bill: 

Effects of the agitation against the —on Lord Ripon’s. policy and a 
prayer for an.early- passing of the Bill eee 

Expression of regret. that certain retired officials of the. Bombay 

| Bresidenoy — have joined the _— raised in — 

against: the-— .. see v 


errr -« 
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Parr IV.-—-Education— 


Employment of graduates on the staff of the Elphinstone High School at 
Bombay:: Disapproval of the suggestion, said to have been made. by 
Mr. Modak, the > Principal of the Elphinstone High School, for the 
wholesale— ie we a 


Primary education : An expression of opinion that some sort of — should | 
he made compulsory, on. the parents of boys:and girls. .., i 


Part V.-- Railways. 


Annoyance cansed. to. passengers by dogs. and heavy luggage being 
allowed to be taken in carriages : Approval of the: f ie,, of the :Gov- 
ernment of India re rain the removal of the—. sal ps 

B. B. & C. I. Railway mplaint regarding the i inconvenience neee 

Hk by Hindu ileninee at. the ékor. station: of the— me 

anda 


Railway: Disapproval of the sanctioned construction of the — 
with. forei aan. iia sil 


Construction ofa, branch line of vakinoar by the. Bhd4vnagar. State: An 


expression of opinion that the Gondal State should be allowed to. take 
part in the— ai re waht rat 


Railway line from. Venguila, to. etal ‘Advisability of: conatructing a— 


Pat V1I.—Mumietpalities— 


Bombay Municipality : 


A ccndtniadtion of the proposal made by Mr. Dos&bhii, Frémji. to 
grant..an. extention. of. leave.. to... Mr.. Ollivant..to: enable him to 


make himself a ey with.the schemes.of water-supply and 


inage in London and Paris... ._.... Lind ~~ 


Ap <p the.appointment of; Dr. Gray, as: a..member, of the 
1, Bombay Municipal Corporation | ‘< 


Complaint, annie the. filthy condition, of certain parte. of Bombay . ; 
Manicipel Board; of at Farah | 
Complaint rega ing the,i inconvenience caused by, the. present hours 
al of holding, meetings of the new=—:: _ «és,. 
Drage in connection_with, a portion. of the bnainess transacted 
i ay | of the new. A geht fo tp Sy sep) 
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mange police : Comments on the action 
1e-— eee see _» a8 
ies at present obtaining in Native 


istration Department in Berar: Request to the Resident at Hyder- 
abad to reconsider Mr. Lane’s scheme for a re-organization of the—. 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 


In alluding to the report that Abdul Rahman receives an annual subsidy 
ais of Rs. 12 ldkhs from the Government of India, the 
Advises the British Indian Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 12th July observes that 
er lige ome a t, i+ appears that the subsidy is paid on the under- 
Fighanistan. a standing that the Amir should treat the allies of the 
? British Government as his own friends, and should 
jook upon the foes of the latter as his own enemies. The British Government, 
however, do not appear to have bound themselves by any corresponding assu- 
rance. The late Sher Ali was very anxious to obtain the concession embodied 
in the latter clause of the compromise above mentioned, but not succeeding in 
his object, he tried to go over to the side of the Russians. This circumstance 
will furnish the rivals of the British Government in Centrat Asia with a c 
text, of which they will make use in estranging the Amir from the sympathies 
ofthe former. The British Indian Government should therefore decide upon 
and declare a certain specific policy in this matter, as the present attitude of the 
Persians and Russians with regard to Afghanistan renders the adoption of such 
a step extremely necessary. 


The Poona Vaibhav (48) of the 15th July complains that under the present 
regime corruption is rampant amongst Government 
officers from the merest patil of a village to the Com- 
missioner of a Division. The notionseemsto have gained 
firm ground that a Government officer is nothing if not 
corrupt, and that the real object of an officer’s position is to squeeze out money 
from illiterate and poor people. What a dangerous notion is this! All people are 
perhaps aware of the fact that this vice of corruption prevails to a great extent 
among the people of the Deshastha sect in the districts of Belgaum and Dhérwar, 
and seems to have been inherited from the English rulers. When the English 
first appeared in this country, the people were illiterate, were incapable of 
smoothly managing their own affairs, were prone to quarrelling amongst them- 
selves, and therefore entrusted their kingdom to the all-powerful and all-virtuous 
English. The latter should in justice not have thought of resorting to illegal 
means of making money, and should have set to the people a good example by 
their own behaviour. But they have done nothing of the kind. On the con- 
trary they have heen misleading the people into this grave crime. Some 
Kuropean officers have become notorious for having opened shops wherein they 
openly sell to the highest bidder any Government post that may be in their 
gift, and there are in the city of Poona persons who have purchased such posts 
from these shops. The same system is also extended to watan settlements and 
criminal prosecutions. Itis very strange that such officers should resort to 
these means of illegal gratification for the performance of business that forms 
part of their legitimate duties and for which they are handsomely paid by 
Government. Such a state of things saps the roots of the very idea of justice 
by creating an impression that money can enable a man to escape legal punish- 
ment, and it is quite unintelligible that Government should allow such corrupt 
officers to carry on their nefarious practices with impunity. 


Complains of corruption 
being rampant amongst Gove 
ernment officers. 


The Gujardt (94) of the 15th July says:—The question of the employ- 
ment of Natives in the higher grades of the public 
Points out the necessity service has been engaging the attention of several 
_ advantages of giving to Ministries, Viceroys and Governors of Presidencies, 
e educated Natives im- ‘ 
portant appointments in the but it has not yet been brought to a satisfactory — 
public service. settlement. The employment of Natives in respon- 
sible posts is desirable from a moral, preas as well 
as a financial point of view. Judging from a purely moral standpoint, it 
cannot be denied that all posts under Government, of whatever rank, ought to 
be thrown open to all classes of subjects irrespective of their caste and creed and 
the colour of their skins. The political aspect of the question shows that its. 
claims to consideration are even stronger. The generous champions of liberal 
education in India had indeed a very hard battle to fight before they could 


introduce the English system of education into this country. With the 
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advance of liberal. education the aspirations of its recipients also i to be 
developed. Inthe earlier stages ot the British rule there was a very favourable 
field for-educated men, but as time went on all the important berths began to be 
monopolised by the European and Eurasian classes, and thus educated Natives 
were left out in the cold. The cry, therefore, began to be naturally raised, — 
what is to be gained by acquiring education? The advocates of the Govern: 
ment cause meet this position by saying that Government are only bound to 
educate the people but not to provide thém with employment. Such a reply, 
though reasonable to a certain extent, is calculated to create disaffection and 
discontent. It is not politically expedient that such consequences should be 
allowed to result from the present policy of Government. The educated 
Natives are the real strength of the British rule, and it is dangerous to allow 
them to be discontented, while if they are allowed a¢cess to the higher appoint- 
mente in the service they will prove to be faithful servants and will also set an 
example to others by their integrity. As forthe financial aspect of the question, 
it was es lately admitted by the Under Secretary of State for India that the 
best remedy against the increasing administrative expenditure of India was 
the extensive employment of Natives in the public service. Natives are not as 
fond of pomp and show as Europeans, and the duties of many of the fat appoint- 
ments at present enjoyed by Europeans can be satisfactorily performed by 
Natives with far lower omoluments than those enjoyed by the former. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 15th July, referring to the notification for 

the issue of anew 4 per cent. loan for 24 millions 

Says that the new 4 per sterling, observes i:—lIt is satisfactory to see that the 

cent. loan for 2§ millions obiectionable practice of giving earlier notice at Calcutta 
sterling ought to have been : . 

raised in England. and Simla than at other places, which was very much 

complained of last time, has been done away with. 

But when will the Government of India learn to borrow in the cheapest market ? 

If they are such strong advocates of free trade, why do they not issue the loan 

in England? We have pointed out in these columns that it is ultimately cheap 

to raise loans in England, as the Indian exchequer is thereby saved, on the 


efflux of aloan, something like a million sterling, which it cannot afford to lose. 


The same says :—The operations of the Survey and Settlement Depart- 
ment in Sind have excited deep discontent among 
Says that the operations the people. We learn that the authorities, besides 
: the Survey and Settlement gnormously increasing the assessments, have gone so 
epartment in Sind have f , 
caused deep discontentamong far as to levy these increased assessments on crops 
the people. cultivated before the expiration of the old 10 years’ 
settlement and reaped before the announcement of 
the new rates. Now we know that in the Presidency proper the increased 
assessments are never levied in the year in which the settlement is introduced. 
In fact, the Bombay Land Revenue Code contains an express provision (Sec- 
tion 104) in this behalf. But this is the only section the Bombay Govern- 
ment has not extended to the province of Sind. The rest of the Code 
is as much in force there as here. We confess we are unable to see why an 
admittedly poor province like Sind should be deprived of the benefit of this 
section. It seems to us that in common fairness the Simd landholders were 
entitled to a notice before the enhanced rates could be imposed and levied. It 
would be most shocking to common sense as well as to justice if any law 
allowed a landlord to enhance his rent retrospectively without previous 
notice. Suppose that Section 18 of Act X. of 1859 and Section 14 of Act 
VIIL of 1869 did not exist in the statute-book, and that therefore there was 
no express law obliging a zamind4r in Bengal to serve a reasonable notice upon 
his tenant before enhancing his rent. Can it be believed that any court would 
assist the landlord to recover the enhanced rent without such previous notice ? 
The landlord will be compelled to point out an enactment expressly exempting 
him from the obligation of giving a notice. It will not be enough to show that 
there was no law expressly obliging him to give notice. In the absence of legis- 
lative enactments the law of ‘justice, equity and good conscience ” prevails 


everywhere in India, and ander this law no one can say that a notice is not 
obli before an enhancement of rent. Can the State, therefore, the greatest 
landlord in India, doin Sind what it has authorized no other landlord to do 
anywhere,—nay, what it has expressly prohibited other landlords from doing 
and which it cannot do itself in the Presidency proper? Is the State the only 
landlord not bound by the law of “justice, equity and good conscience,” 
qhich it has iteelf ordained to be the supreme governing law in all cases not 
provided for by express statutes? Can it refuse to follow this law after 
recognizing and embodying its principles in all its local and special laws 
on the subject of tenancy? In our opinion the non-extension of Sec- 
tion 104 of Bombay Act V. of 1879 to Sind amounts to this, that in 
Sind there is no express statutory enactment obliging the State to give 
notice before enhancing the assessment. It does not amount to a repeal 
of Section 26 of Regulation IV. of 1827 or of the law of “justice, equity and 
good conscience” of which this section commands the observance in the 
absence of positive statutes, of usage, and of the law of the defendant. It was 
a curious coincidence that the very same Government Gazette which extended 
the Land Revenue Code with the exception of Section 104 to Sind declared 
Section 26-of Regulation IV. of 1827 to be in force in the province. If, there- 
fore, it is in force in Sind, can uny civil court refuse the necessary equitable relief 
to any landholder who has been forced to pay the assessment at the enhanced rate 
without any notice whatsoever prior or even posterior to the cultivation of his 
land? Weare not sure whether the Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Act, an 
Act which is a disgrace to this Presidency, at all bars such a suit. If it does, 
the more need there is for Government to give relief, which their civil courts 
would have otherwise afforded under their own laws, and which if not 
afforded will involve the Act, as well as the Government that passed it, in 
lasting condemnation. We presume Government did not transfer the juris- 
diction of the civil courts in revenue matters to the revenue courts in order 
to absolve themselves from allegiance to the principles of law and equity. We 
conceive the object of the Revenue Jurisdiction Act was not to overrule all at 
once that admirable body of case-law which in England supplied the deficien- 
cies of the Common Law, as Lord Bacon says, without subverting it, which 
in course of time became a real ars bon et equi, and which being transplanted 
to India has furnished the raw material for most of our codified substantive 
law, and made our courts the heirs of juridical experience extending over 
centuriesin England. The Bombay Government could never have succeeded 
in inducing the Supreme Government to pass such a revolutionary Act if this 
had been their avowed purpose. If, however, the Revenue Jurisdiction Act 
does not oust the jurisdiction of the ‘civil courts in suits for a refund of 
excess assessments wrongfully levied without previous notice of enhancement, 
then we ask Government whether it is at all politic, wise or prudent to drive 
the people to litigation for the enforcement of an undoubted right unlawfully 
infringed by Government ? 


The same observes :—We agree with the main portion of the Government reso- 
lution in respect of the Ratnégiri shooting case, but we 
Does not approve of the must protest against the attempt made to cast a portion 
censure passed by Govern- 
ment on Mr, Mandlik, the Ofthe blameon Mr. Mandlik, the Government Pleader. 
Government Pleader, in the In the first place we doubt if Government ever gota 
matter of the Ratndgiri fyll and correct report of all that occurred in the 
mooting ene. High Court. Ifwe are to believe newspaper reports, 
no sooner did the Government Pleader advance an argument than he was met 
by exclamations of impatience, disbelief and sometimes downright ridicule. 
Government ought to have taken into consideration the difficulties of » man 
who was pleading a disagreeable cause before a tribunal which, by its conduct 
and by the treatment it accorded that advocate, very clearly showed that a 
strong bias‘had been already taken and that the finding was already a foregone 
conclusion. In our opinion that was an undeserved rebuke to a zealous Gov- 
ernment official. (The Kesari (34) of the 17th July also expresses similar 
sentiments.| 


The Jagan’ Mitra (81) of the 16th July refers'to the portion of the resolu- 
sh Siac adalat tion of Government censuring Mr. Goldsmid, the 
Makes ® defence of Mr. District Superintendent of Police, Ratnagiri, for not 
rere ie sag ar taking Mr. Hewett into immediate custody and for 
intenden not examining the barrel of the pistol which was report- 
Sei ed by himto have been loaded, and invites the attention 
of Government to certain circumstances which, in the opinion of the Jagan 
Mitra, exonerate Mr. Goldsmid from all blame in the matter. When the 
pistol was fired Mr. Hewett was at the village of Oni, which is 7 miles dis- 
tant from Raéjdpur, and was in a precarious state of health. When the Police 
Superintendent went to the village to personally investigate the matter 
Mr. Hewett informed him that the state of his health did. not admit of his 
being removed to the Superintendent’s camp, and the latter therefore thought 
it advisable not to remove Mr. Hewett. It will thus be perceived that Mr. 
Goldsmid was not wrong in acting as he did. As regards the examination of 
the pistol, Mr. Goldsmid did not hand it over to the police patil, but it was 
shown to him by the chief constable, whereon he ordered it to be delivered 
over to the Police Inspector in order to be produced betore the District Magistrate. 
Mr. Goldsmid thought that the barrel was loaded, but he could not examine it 
as there was no ramrod available on the spot. These particulars go to show 
that Mr. Goldsmid was not guilty of any omission in this case. [The Bakul (16) 
of the 15th July expresses similar sentiments. The Hitechchhu (76) of Ahmed- 
abad of the 19th July says that the public belief that race distinctions were 
observed in the justice dealt out by the High Courts was in some way supported 
by the Bengdli contempt of court case, and the decision of the Bombay High 
Court in the Ratnd4giri shooting case strengthened the belief. It would not 
have been wrong if Government had set forth in their resolution in suitable 
terms the arguments against the decision given by the High Court in this 
case. It is, however, sufficient that the Government Pleader has been censured 


instead. | 
With reference to the refusal of the Bombay Government to refund the 


Requests Government to re- 
fund the contribution hither- 
to levied from the muni- 
cipality of Bombay for the 


contribution hitherto levied from the municipality of 


Bombay for the working of the Contagious Diseases 
Act, the Bombay Uhronicle (74) of the 15th July 
observes that the refusal is made on the ground that 


the fact of the Secretary of State having withheld his 
assent to the levy of the contribution did not entitle 
the Corporation to the refund. But it ought to be 
remembered that the contribution was enforced against the deliberate, em- 
phatic and repeatedly expressed remonstrances of the Corpuration. The 
municipality was quite powerless to resist the unjust demand except in the 
constitutional way of appealing to the higher authorities. Under these cir- 
cumstances the attitude taken by Government is neither liberal nor wise; and 
it is therefore to be hoped that Government will refund the contribution 
hitherto levied. | 


The Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 20th July observes that the telephone 
wires in Bombay threaten to cause serious inconve- 
Says that telephone wires nience to householders. Similar inconvenience has 
in Bombay should be carried been experienced in England, where the people 
underground. have carried the complaint to Parliament. In 
America the annoyance caused by these wires has 
induced the Government of that country to compel the telephone companies 
to put their wires underground, and the people in England recommend ‘a 
similar course. The Bombay Government should, therefore, also insist upon 
the telephone wires in Bombay being put underground, before they prove a 
serious annoyance and before the public voice is raised against it. 


With reference to the intention of Government to transfer the Panvel and 
,, Karjat télukas of the Théna District to. the Koldba 
District, the Suryodayd (64) of the 16th July observes 


working of the Contagious 
Diseases Act. : 


Does not approve of the 
intended transfer of the Pan- 


_ Vel and Karjat télukas of the 
Thana Collectorate to the 
Koléba District unless the 
sadar station is removed from 
Alibig to Pen. 


that if the transfer is made the ryots of the 
two tdlukas will have to goa long distance to 
reach Alibfg, the head-quarter station of the latter 
district. This inconvenience may be avoided by 


r statior br On nae need Beer to Pen without entail- 

sentence of one month’s imprisonment with hard 

labour passed by the Subordinate Magistrate of téluka 

Khed in the Ratndgiri District upon each of the 

several persons who plundered the granaries belong- 

ing to some sévkérs in that taluka, the Bakul (16) 

of the 15th July observes that most of the prisoners 

are not professional robbers, but plundered the 

grain to save their lives from starvation brought on by 

the havoc committed by locusts. They committed 

the erime under great necessity, and ought to have been sentenced to about a 
week’s imprisonment. . 


A correspondent of the Rdst Goftdér (109) of the 15th July says that it is 
; much to be regretted that nobody minds the protest 
_ Complains of the rye of the liquor distillers of Surat against the punishment 
eet hay sory that is sought to be imposed on them by the Commis- 
. sioner of A’bkéri on account of the detection of certain 
frauds in the sadar distillery. From the first proximo the system of farming 
the 4bkéri revenue will be introduced, which will have the effect of benefiting 
one man at the sacrifice of a thousand. Nearly sixty liquor distillers and ten 
keepers of liquor-shops will be deprived of their ancestral profession by the 
introduction of this farming system, and grave injustice will be done to thousands 
of poor people who have been accustomed to the use of pure liquors. The 
correspondent also complains of the injustice that has been done to the people 
of Surat by the discontinuance by Government of the distillation of the several 
choice wines for whieh Surat has gained a name in Asia and Europe. 


The Suryodayd (64) of the 16th July observes that though the petition 
against the working of the A’bkdri Act was prepared 
Complains against the , 
increase in the duty levied nd presented to Government by a large number of 
on brab trees in the Sdlsette the people of the Thana District before the abkéri 
and the Bassein télukas of contracts were given away, yet the prayers urged in 
ihe Tanen, Daaeret. that document appear to have produced little effect 
on the authorities. Recently the tax on each brab tree in the Sdlsette Téluka 
has been raised from Rs. 12 to 12, and in the Bassein Taluka the duty on 
the same kind of trees has been increased from Rs. 10 to 14. The Suryodayd 
advises the petitioners to carry their grievanees to the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State for India successively. 


The Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 19th July points out the desirability of pro- 

a viding a sanitarium for the poor convalescent in-door 

Points out the necessity of patients in hospitals, and exhorts the charitable public, 
pt ® 6 taal i the Municipal Corporation of Bombay and Government 
set of hospitals. to contribute towards the accomplishment of that 
object. The Samdchdr recommends Bandra as a proper 

locality for the purpose. The close alge of this place to the city will be 
& source of great convenience to the inmates, who will thereby be enabled 
to see their friends and relations and to arrange their own affairs while they 


are in a convalescent condition. 


The Din Bandhu (5) of the 15th July gives some of the grievances of 
_. hospital assistants in regard to their low salaries, 
ial eae agp of ag 3 meagre allowances and slow prospects of promotion. 
Bombay Peciidenae These medical officers are admittedly a very useful 
i | class of servants, and their services are very amply 
drawn upon in cases of difficulties, such as prevalence of cholera or the breakic 
out of war, They are transferred toany station irrespective of its distance ar | 
healthiness or otherwise, and are made to work in season and out of season. 
Their special services and special claims for promotion are never brought to 
Prominent notice, and it is therefore necessary that some sort of personal 
allowance should be, allowed to these officers for special services. It is much 


to be regretted that hospital assistants do not receive any ‘allowance for 


temporarily doing the work of an officer of a superior rank. The Din Bandhu 
dordtutide that in the Bengal Presideney medical officers pay a certain 
percentage of their private income to hospital’ assistants for pare their 
rivate prescriptions, while the officers themselves do all official work. In the 
Medras Presidency each civil hospital has a elerk for the performance of all 
oficial work. But it isa matter for regret that in the Bombay Presidency 
hospital assistants have to perform both clerical and professional work. The 
Din Bandhu describes the prospects of promotion of the subordinates in the 
geveral departments of the State, and comes to the conclusion that hospital 
assistants are the most unfavourably situated of the lot. In conclusion, the 
writer observes that hospital assistants are military men, being required to 

rform aetive field service when necessary, and are therefore entitled to the 
same degree of respect as is enjoyed by Native commissioned officers. 


The Nydyd& Sindhu (45) of the 16th July complains of the annoyance eaused 
to the people bringing firewood into the town of 
4 complaint regarding the Ahmednagar by being required to procure a permit 
oe he es he Lt he at a cost of two pies. In the present season all forest 
ey emg pace cag officers are required to move about in the district and 
attend at the sales of forest produce, and poor people 
are obliged to suffer great inconvenience for want of permits. It is understood 
that in the Khéndesh District, fees are only charged on firewood brought from 
the jungles, while in the Ahmednagar District fees are also charged on fuel 
brought from one’s fields. Why should there be a difference between the 
practices observed in these two districts? Why should there not be clerks 
stationed at each gate of the town for granting the necessary permits? It is 
to be hoped that this matter will engage the early attention of the district 
authorities. | 


The Dhdrwér Vritt (23) of the 12th July points 
Injustice of making the out the injustice of making people pay for the repair 


people pay for the repair of of irrigation works in addition to the tax levied on 
irrigation works in the Dhar- 


ode Tidak them for the use of water, and requests Government 
to prevent the same, 


The Vengurla Vritt (70) of the 12th July complains of the prevalence of 


gambling in the tuwn of Vengurla, and requests the 


A complaint regarding the Qommissioner of the Southern Division to take 
prevalence of gambling in the 


town of Vengurls. measures for the application of the Gambling Act 
to the town. 


The Prabhékar (49) of the 19th July points out the evil of allowing earri- 
ages to be furiously driven in the streets of Bombay, 
A complaint regarding the and requests the attention of the municipal and police 


evil of allowing carriages to authorities to the necessity of taking measures for 
be furiously driven in the 


stress of Meenbay- preventing it. [The Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 

17th idem says that, notwithstanding that some 
Europeans drive furiously and on prohibited sites, they are not punished, 
and remarks that the police ought to prevent such persons from acting as 
they do.] 


With reference to the objection raised by the municipal commissioners of 

| Surat to the continuance of the punitive police in 

on me ee 3 that city, which annually costs fifteen thousand rupees, 
Sut the Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 17th July observes 
- that this fine was inflicted on that city in connection 

with the late Surat riots, which occurred five years ago, and it is strange that 
the municipality did not object to this fine long before this. Itisan important 
question why the authorities should have continued the additional police till now 
when the riots occurred five years ago. Do they believe that the people of 
Surat are not yet free from the boisterous spirit that possessed them then? Do 
the local authorities believe that the people may at any time create similar 
disturbances? Do they consider the people of Surat as excitable as the 
Afridis, Waziris and other tribes on the north-west frontier of India? The | 
 Surtis are generally traders and merchants and are very meek. They are 


‘te loyal to Government ard will not commit any serious indiscretion. 
the additional police was imposed on the city soon after the riots, and 
there was no objection to its imposition then. Five years . have ) 
over those events, and it is an injustice to the city to continue the police 
now—nay, its continuance isa blot on the character of the people who are 

uired to pay its cost. The system of punitive police is objectionable in prin- 
ciple, and the Samdchdr has raised its voice against it whenever an occasion 

resented itself. The system is calculated to inflict punishment on many 
innocent persons for the faults of a few. The Parliament has also expressed its 
disapproval of the system, and recently it gave expression to the same view in 
connection with the late Salem riots. For these reasons the punitive police 
at Surat ought to be removed. It on account of an increase in the population 
of the city or for some other reason the authorities be of opinion that the pre- 
sent strength of the police is indispensable, Government should make some 
rovision for the additional force, but should not fail to remove at once the blot 
on the character of the people of that city. [The Vartamdn Sdr (108) ‘of the 
17th July also disapproves of the continuance of the punitive police at Surat, 
and asks whether Government mean to exact the fine for ever, as they 
have not removed it though five years have now already elapsed since ite 
imposition. | 
The Suryd Prakdsh (79) of the 14th July says that cholera has burst out 
: in Mdndvi. It is due to the foul stench emanating 

A prayer _ a from grain rotten by being under water during the 

cia "rumen B=" recent floods. The authorities at Surat ought to have 

the grain destroyed immediately. There will be an 
epidemic amongst cattle if they are allowed to be fed upon it, and their milk 
will do great injury to its consumers. 


The Gujardt Mitrd (75) of the 15th July says:—It is very important that 
provision should be made for the contingency of 
Suggestions in connection future floods by constructing boats, rafts, &c. It is 
with the amelioration of the also necessary that the services of competent boatsmen 
distressed condition of the say 
people of Surat and » should be permanently engaged. The authorities of 
complaint regarding the the local fund department and the several munici- 
apathetic conduct of Govern- palities concerned should at once undertake the re- 
ment and municipal officers air of roads. The license tax has been imposed on 
at the time of the recent the | dedtieher Cis th PF ‘di 
hon people ostensibly for the purpose of providing a 
reserve fund for famine times. As the present oc- 
casion is as critical asafamine, why should not Government afford relief 
to the distressed people from the proceeds of that tax? It is necessary that 
the Government of India should direct their attention to this matter. The 
apathetic conduct of the secretary of the Surat Municipality in the matter of 
determining the extent of injury caused by the recent floods is indeed very 
surprising. It is nearly ten days since the floods have subsided, and yet neither 
the secretary, nor the president, nor the commissioners have any idea of the 
nature and extent of the damage caused. Certainly a more active and 
intelligent secretary should be at once appointed. The present incumbent is 
not capable of coping with any such critical occasions and is accustomed to 
report matters in a vague and general manner. In his report regarding the 
assistance rendered by independent parties he has sung the praises of some of 
his caste people and altogether left unnoticed those of certain Hindu gentlemen. 
It remains to be seen what weight Government attach to this report. [The 
Vartamdn Sdr (118) of the 17th July also prefers a similar complaint against the 
secretary of the municipality, and advises the new board to call a special general 
meeting for the consideration of a detailed report,. which should be called for 
from the secretary. Every superintendent and overseer and the assistant 
secretary should also be required to furnish their reports and their diaries 
should beexamined. While this is not done, the outery raised against the muni- 
cipality will not subside. A correspondent of the Rast Goftdr (109) of the 15th 
July complains of the annoyance caused to the people of Surat by large heaps 
of dirt and refuse being allowed to lie on the roads and lanes of the city, and 
requests the attention of the authorities concerned to the necessity of removing 
those heaps in the interests of public health. A correspondent of the Deshs 
Mitra (90) of the 19th July also makes a similar complaint, The Gujardti (94) 


of the 16th July also refers to the havoc committed by the floods, and says that 
it is a matter for regret that the Bombay Government and the English public 
generally should have been so indifferent in the matter. When there is a famine 
in Lreland or a fire in England large funds are raised to afford relief to the 
sufferers and the people of this country are called upon to pay their quota. But 
very few Englishmen have contributed towards the relief of the sufferers on 
the present occasion. Is it not the duty of the Bombay Government also to 
assist the ple that are at present distressed? The Yajddn Parast (121) of 
the same date also exhorts the European public to contribute towards the relief 
of the people of Surat. | 


The Surya Prakdsh (79) of the 14th July, in writing on the recent floods 
in Surat, observes that the local funds department 
Some suggestions in con- has not been able to discharge its duties satis- 
nection with the relief of factorily. It is necessary that dharmashdlas be built 
persons who have suffered by " d vl A welts a te 
the recent floods at Surat. on elevated places and wells dug near every railway 
station. The lives of the residents of such places and 
those of travellers will be saved in times of peril by supplying these wants, 
It is the duty of Government to compel the local funds authorities to construct 
roads and dharmashdlas and to dig wells near every railway station. The 
district authorities ought also to induce the public to carry out these works. 
Though relief funds have been started in several cities for the alleviation of the 
sufferings of the distressed people of Surat and its suburbs, it is necessary that 
Government also should give a good amount of money for the purpose. It is the 
duty of Government to aid the people in times of public calamity. It isto be 
hoped that Mr. White, the Collector of Surat, will draw the attention of Govern- 
ment to the necessity of Government aid on this occasion. The cause of the floods 
is alleged by some to be the washing off of the works built for the passage of 
water near Panjar, where water finds its way in great quantity from Khdndesh, 
and of the channel for the diversion of water towards Kankrdékhddi. In fact, 
some such cause must be at the bottom, otherwise floods could not have oyer- 
taken the city for the last two years successively. The Public Works Department 
and Government ought to attend to this matter. If floods like the one that has 
overtaken the city this year are not prevented, how can the people escape from 
heavy losses in future? [The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 16th July observes :—By 
the way, what is the Sanitary Commissioner doing? It is on occasions like the 
present that the services of this officer become necessary and useful. We also 
hope that Government will appoint a special officer to go about the villages 
which have suffered from the floods and to submit a carefully prepared report 
of the loss caused by them. | 


' The Yajddén Parast (121) of the 15th July observes that the people of 
Surat loudly complain that the local authorities gave 

a eae Rs * com no intimation whatever to the people of the approach- 
enqnire ints the complaint of ing flood, and when the flood water rose high in the 
the people of Surat that the city they failed to afford due help to persons who 
local authorities did not were encompassed by danger by taking boats to their 
a due _ so Pere og 28sistance. The people of Surat also observe that 
the resent foods. ~—*«é«N. English daily of Bombay has bestowed undeserved 
praise on the local anthorities for their conduct on the 

occasion of the floods. Government should therefore appoint &@ commission 
to enquire into the truth of these complaints in order that the duties of the 
local authorities on such dangerous occasions may be definitely laid down and 
the distress from future catastrophes mitigated as far as possible. The com- 
mission should also be entrusted with the work of reporting upon the defensive 
works needed to protect the city from high floods, and Government should 
compel the municipality to construct them at once. [The Broach Samdchér 
(86) of the 19th July also makes a similar prayer. The Bombay Samdchédr 
iss} of the 17th July remarks that the city of Surat is surrounded with a 
castellated wall, which the local authorities are anxious to pull down ; but before 
they are allowed to do so, an enquiry should be made as to how far this wall 
serves to keep back flood water, and if it be of some use in this way, it should 
be repaired and kept in good condition. It should also be ascertained whether 


the raising of the bank of the Tépti on the Surat side will be useful to prevent 


the flood water from entering the city. Mr. Hope, when he was Collector of 
Surat, had a canal constructed at some distance from the city for carrying away 
flood water, and his object was satisfied to a certain extent. This canal is said 
to have been silted up and needs to be dredged. Similar canals ought to be 
constructed near the towns and villages which are flooded bY the rising of the 
Tépti. The same ofthe 16th July says that it is likely that Surat may be 
visited with another flood this year, and requests the authorities concerned to 
take all precautionary measures. A correspondent of the Vartamdn Sdr (118) 
of the 19th July expresses a fear that Balsd4r, where petty floods are of frequent 
occurrence, will some day be overtaken by rege floods and will suffer great 
loss, a8 the local authorities have not provided themselves with suitable means 
fur meeting such floods. | 


The Surat Akhbdr (78) of the 16th July says that the local authorities, and 
especially Messrs. Nénu Midn and Nandbhdi, rendered 

A defence of the authorities praiseworthy services during the recent floods with- 
at ogre eomiy: mart wera out caring for their lives. It was owing. to the 
ouhe oa theoceasion of the exertions of these officers that no life was lost in such 
recent floods. a large city as Surat although the floods came on with 


great force and of a sudden. 


Local Self-government. 


Commenting on the Local Boards Bill for the Bombay Presidency, the 
Indu Prakdésh (9) of the 16th July expresses serious 
Comments in connection apprehensions as to the object of Lord Ripon’s 
with the Local Self-govern- original object in inaugurating the scheme of local 
ment Bills for the Bombay . , ° 
Presidency. self-government being thoroughly satisfied by its pro- 
Visions. The members constituting these local boards 
are to be partly nominated and partly elected. The Bill requires the Collector 
to prepare a list of candidates eligible for election, and though there may be 
no room to doubt the Collector’s discretion in the matter of the preparation of 
the list, still the very fact that the people’s election will succeed that of the 
Collector’s is calculated to render the concession of election nugatory. The 
Bill also provides that excepting the president the number of elected members 
shall not be Jess than half the total number of members constituting the manag- 
ing committee, while the president will generally be a Government nominee. 
This is tantamount to giving a preponderance to the official element. It is 
provided in the 27th section of the Bill that the president of a local board will 
either be nominated by Government, or by the people, if the latter be empowered 
by Government in that behalf. The latter alternative clause seems however 
to have been inserted simply wit! the view of soothing the susceptibilities of the 
public and is not likely to be adhered to in practice. The duties of a president 
as laid down in the Bill are very onerous and important, and it is almost 
impossible that Government will be able to find out among the Native non- 
official classes a man qualified for thepost. On the whole, the provisionsof the Bill 
do not seem to be calculated to fulfil its avowed object, which is the extension 
of the powers at present vested in the people in the management of their local 
funds. The Indu Prakdsh suggests that the people should have power to elect 
two-thirds of the members of local boards, and they should be left to exercise 
their free will in the matter of elections, subject to such rules as Government 
may deem fit to lay down. The Collector may also, if necessary, be empowered 
to interfere in cases where interest, and not qualifications, may have played an 
important part in the election of members. ‘The main principle which should 
be recognized in these matters is that the money which goes to form the local 
funds belongs to the people, that its expenditure should be carried on with 
their consent, and that Government interference should not go beyond checking 
the mismanagement and maladministration of those funds. It is therefore in 
keeping with this principle that Government should try to delegate to the 
people all the powers beyond the scope of their legitimate function. Now-a- 
days it is observable that many a village, however large may be its contri- 
bution to the loeal funds, does not possess a single good school to educate its 
children nor means to repair its dilapidated wells. To reform such an unsa- 


tisfactory state of things should be the object of the present Bill, The. people 


should clearly imbibe the idea that the local funds are their own property and 
that their management is solely theirs, and there is every chance that they 
will try to prove themselves worthy of the trust reposed in them. The Bombay 
Government seems to have been from the beginning of opinion that the 
present state of affairs is as it should be, and that any change in it is not 
warranted by the circumstances of the present times, and the present Bill 
seems to have been framed in accordance with this view. Some change in the 
number of members and the conditions of election is necessary if local self- 
government is not to be a mere delusion and a name. Some people argue 
that Natives have not yet acquired the necessary fitness for wielding the 
powers of local management, but this argument is as fallacious as saying that a 
man should not enter water before he knows how to swim. [The Native Opinion 
(10) also urges the necessity of increasing the numerical strength of elected 
members on municipal and local fund boards. It also points out the advi- 
compe | of giving an independent vote to educated people and of modifying 
the rule which declares persons who have been rel punished ineligible 
to vote. Itis necessary that an exception should be made to this rule in the 
case of crimes against particular persons. The Native Opinion also suggests 
that at least one seat on the municipal and local boards-should be reserved 
for the editors of newspapers published in the mofussil. The Arunodayd (14) 
of the same date expresses sentiments similar to those of the Indu Prakdsh, but 
suggests that the number of elected members should not be less than three- 
fourths of the total number of members. ‘The Aesari (34) of the 17th July is 
of opinion that the provisions of the Bill as they at present stand are not 
only not calculated to prove beneficial to the interests of the people, but are 
likely to cause injury to their cause. This seems to be merely a trick for 
throwing all the burden of expenditure on the municipalities under the garb 
of conferring extensive powers on the people. All the real power is vested in 
the Collector, the Commissioner and the Governor in Council, while a mere 
shadow of it rests with municipalities. The Akhbdére Soddjar (81) of the 20th 
July expresses sentiments similar to those of the Indu Prakash. | 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 15th July, in noticing the Local Self-government 
Bills for the Bombay Presidency, says:—To our 
Comments in connection greatest regret we find that our Provincial Govern- 
with the Local Self-govern- ment has yet not been tamed completely in the 
ment Bills for the Bombay | 
Presidency. matter of the scheme of local self-government. So far 
as we can make vut, Bill No. 4 of 1883 appears to be 
only a tentative measure; for evidently enough it can never be taken to 
embody most, if not all, of the leading features of the self-government scheme. 
The delay caused in the publication of the Bills, and the news that they were 
sent to the Secretary of State for India for approval, have served to create an 
impression that any criticism that may now be made on the details of the Bills 
will be practically useless; for the Government of Bombay will not now show 
even the least inclination to accept the suggestions that may be made. But 
this is clearly a mistake. For it is not the Bills as they now stand that have 
been approved of by the Government of Lord Ripon or the Secretary of State ; 


but it is the principles upon the lines of which the Bills have been framed that 


have been approved of. Every word of comment that may find its way into 
public prints or memorials is therefore necessary and welcome. The importance 
of the subject demands a prompt and fair criticism from all public bodies in 
general and from municipalities in particular. ‘The Act now proposed is too 
vague and leaves the details under the different sections to be worked up b 

rules to be published under the Act. We are surprised to find that the Bombay 
Government has failed to publish draft rules along with the Act; and we 
regret it the more because the large number of resolutions that have been 
issued upon the details of the local self-government scheme are not before the 
public. Had they been published, the difficulty of knowing what the rules 
under the Act would be could easily have been avoided. The Local Funds Bill 
is still worse. In it the Bombay Government has tried, under the name of 
election, to bring its nominated members into the district board, which is 
the chief executive centre as regards the management of local funds. If Section 
7 of the Bill be allowed to pass as it is, we need not hope for anything better 
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than the mere name of election. In short, we may safely say that the Govern- 
ment of Sir James appears to be as adverse as ever to the independence of 
these local. bodies, though the opposition is now couched ina more elegant 
style than hitherto. The ex-officio men will now figure as salaried servants 
and nominated men will come in under the new name of election. The crea- 
tion of a vice-president is indeed a new feature, and might have proved tobe 
of some use had the constitution of the district board been more liberally 
framed. [The Hitechchhu (76) of Ahmedabad of the 19th July is not satisfied 
with the draft Bills, and observes that the good aim of Lord Ripon will not be 
fulfilled by. them. The Bombay Government appears to have stuck to its 
former opinions on most points in these Bills, and the expectations formed by 
the public have not been realized. The retention of Collectors as presidents 
of district municipalities is subversive of the good objects of the scheme of 
local self-government. The right reserved by Government of confirming the 
president elected by a municipal board, in cases where that board is permitted 
to do so, will not produce good results, for the approval of Government 
is tantamount to the approval of the Collector and the Commissioner. 
When the views of these officers are not in consonance with those of the 
board, the approval of Government will not be accorded to the election 
made by it. If Government use this right with moderation good results 
may follow. But such a thing is not to be expected. The section regarding 
the supervision to be exercised by Government over the work done by munici- 
palities is equally objectionable. So long as these two defects are not reme- 
died, the Bills cannot be said to be framed in accordance with the views of His 
Excellency the Viceroy. It is to be hoped that suitable improvements with 
regard to these two. points will be introduced into the draft Bills before they are 
read in the Legislative Council, and that Mr. Peile and other members of 
Council will support them. It is also to be hoped that local committees and 
associations in Bombay and the mofussil will memorialize Government once 
more on the subject and pray for suitable changes in the Bills. | 


The Bombay Chronicle (74) of the 15th July observes that the Bills are 
evidently free from the tinge of that bias which was 
Approves of the principles unfortunately displayed at the outset by the Govern- 
on which the Bombay Local ment of Sir James Fergusson. A partial change in 
Self-zovernment Biils have 7 
“aes, he ory the pe,sonnel of the Government has been the cause 
of an almost entire modification of its policy with re- 
gard to the imperial scheme. Both the Bills give evidence of the earnest 
wish of His Excellency the Governor in Council to improve and enlarge local 
self-government on the liberal principles laid down in the Viceregal resolution of 
18th May 1882. ‘They are of course mainly framed in view of the requirements 
of that resolution, but with due regard to the system at present obtaining 
in this Presidency, which has been found productive of no smull good to the 
people of most districts where local bodies have been in charge of and are con- 
ducting local affairs according to arrangements more or less suited to the 
uliarities of the several localities. The anxiety of the Governor in Council 
Gas bone to improve ina solid and substantial manner, and not to clog, the 
work of local self-government by the new Bills. In short, His Excellency has 
spared nothing in the way of honest intention and sincere desire todo all in 
his power to meet the wishes of the Government of India and to satisfy the 
aspirations of the intelligent public. 


The Lok Mitrd (77) of the 15th July refers to the statement made by Gevern- 
ment in the course of a review of the history of the 
Criticises the statement local funds that the administration of these funds has 


made in the Local Boards : : 
Bill that the administration 2C°”» On the whole, highly successful, and remarks:— 


of local fonds has on the ~UCh @ statement would not have arrested attention 
whole been highly successful. and would have passed unchallenged if the whole 

story of the origin and administration of these funds, 
told with such clearness and force and based on such incontestable testimony by 
Mr. Javeril4l Umiydshankar in his very valuable and interesting ‘ Note on 
Local Self-government,’ had not been known to the public. Mr. Javerildl has 
told us how in their inception the local funds were raised with the object of 
promoting education and works of local utility in the districts, and how it was 


contemplated to give to the cess-payers an influential voice in the disposal of 
theae funds, so'as to accustom the people to take an interest in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, and how during the last twenty years the original 
objects sought to be promoted in raising and expending the funds were ‘inex- 
cusably departed from’ and the funds systematically misapplied by the Goy- 
ernment of Sir Richard Temple and the system of local funds thereby 
completely subverted. In the face of this impeachment, supported by chapter 
and verse from Government records, it is amusing to be informed that the 
administration of the local funds has been, on the whole, highly satisfactory. 
That the expression of this opinion has been qualified by the saving words 
‘on the whole,’ does not affect the question. . | 


Legislation—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


Writing on the Jurisdiction Bill, the Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 16th July 
observes :— The question lies between passing the 
A request to Lord Ripon Bil] in its present form and passing it subject to 
to. publish the opinions : : , 
received by the Government 80me modification in the nature of a compromise. 
of India on the Native The question is not what will please one party or 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill another, but what is expedient, practicable, and 
and to declare the policy he yeasonable. Lord Ripon acted in a very judicious 
means to pursue with regard i : 
+o the Bit manner when, finding the clamour of a certain class 
of people staring him in the face in regard to this 
Bill, he postponed its final settlement to November next and thus gave full 
eight months’ time to its opponents to convince Government that theirs was the 
right view of the case. But the postponement was apparently not meant for 
that purpose only. The Viceroy has shown by this readiness on his part to give 
ample time for public discussion that he is so fully convinced of the expediency 
as well as the righteousness of the measur® that he is not for a moment afraid of 
giving the fullest opportunity to the champions ofthe other side of ventilating 
their grievances, if they have any, and of facing their opposition, whether here or 
in England. Had the cause taken up by the Viceroy been a weak one, or were 
he disposed to carry out his policy without waiting to hear what the other side had 
to say, he would have passed the measure in the way in which Lord Lytton 
carried through his Council the Gagging Act. Having so far lent a willing 
ear to the cry of the opponents of the Bill, he can also as reasonably see 
if he can make a further concession in the matter without in any way 
infringing the main lines of the policy he has laid down in regard to this 
measure, All that the Natives require is that none of the civilians belonging 
to their class should be prohibited from holding appointments in places where 
European planters reside, merely because the law does not give the former the 
right of trying cases in which the latter are concerned. If this anomaly is 
remedied we get all we want, and we shall not care much if in remedying the 
anomaly, the Legislature, out of regard for the fancied or real interests of the 
European residents in India, rules that whenever they are tried by Native 
Magistrates or Judges they should have a right to demand the empanelling of 
a jury of their countrymen, or that they should be tried by Native Magistrates 
or Judges along with a European Magistrate or Judge. We do not of course 
mean to suggest that the one or the other of these two proposed compromises 
should be adopted and that there is nothing objectionable or impracticable in 
them. * But it seems to us that the suggestion of a compromise should not be 
set aside simply because it happens that the opponents of the Bill are not 
inclined to accept it and wish nothing short of the total abandonment of the 
Bill. We therefore think that the Government of India should now settle 
the course which it will:finally adopt in regard to this Bill. Lord Ripon 
should now declare that the withdrawal of the Bill being aut of the question, he 
proposes to pass the Bill in its present form or to pass it subject to some 
modification. He should publish the opinions on the Bill which have been 
received by the Government of India, and invite public discussion on the several 
suggestions for a compromise which may have been made to Government in 
the opinions that have already been received. By so doing, he will satisfy all 
sensible men who are disposed tu listen to reason and argument rather than to 
bluster and bullying, that he is quite-ready to make reasonable concéssions 


to those who think that the passing of the Bill will land the country into 
The A’rya Dnydn Vardhak (83) for the month of Chaitra of the Samvat 
ear 1939 (March-April 1883) severely censures those 

Severely ceonsures the Europeans who have raised a strong opposition to the 
Boropeans who = ay Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill and have not 
an oppo ill yoy foully failed to shower foul abuses on natives. This. con- 
abased Natives. duct on their part has served to expose their own 
| , ignorance and illiberal minds. Natives are discreet 
and loyal to the British Government, whose just and impartial rule ignores 
all invidious distinctions of race and colour. And yet the opponents of the 
Bill insist upon euch distinctions being preserved between the rulers and the 
ruled, and thus tarnish the high reputation of the English nation. How would 
the scales turn and what evil results would follow were the Brahmans, the 
Kshatriyas and the Vaishyas to object to being tried by their foreign rulers, the 
Mlenchhas? But they are calm, meek and loyal, and never think of such a 
foolish demand. India is deeply grateful to Lord Ripon for having brought 


the Jurisdiction Bill in the foreground. 


Education. 


With reference to the refusal of the Bombay Government to sanction the 
‘ : es ve made by the Surgeon-General to allow the 
behave refused te permit medical students attending the Jamsetji Jijibhdi Hos- 
the students attending the pital to visit the different hospitals ia Bombay for 
Jamsetji Jijibh4i Hospital clinical instruction, the Bombay Samdchdér (85) of the 
to visit the different hospitals 19th July observes that the practice of compelling 
> aoe for clinical in- students to attend different hospitals obtains exten- 
laut ea: sively in England and on the Continent, that there is 
no doubt that the system is highly useful for securing sound practical educa- 
tion, and that the suggestion has met with the approval of such high medical 
authorities as Dr. Blanc, the Sanitary Commissioner for the Bombay Government 
and the president of the Grant College Medical Society. The advantages of 
the proposed system are so very evident that all other medical officers are sure 
to approve of it. After mentioning the advantages pointed out by Dr. Blanc 
ata recent meeting of the society, the Samdchdr remarks that the reasons 
which have induced Government to refuse to sanction the proposal have not 
been published and the public are very anxious to know them. A prayer 
should be made to Government to publish them, and continuous efforts should 
be made to obtain the concession which has at present been denied. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 16th July complains of the injustice of the 
variety in the standards of fees levied in Government 
Points out the necessity of schools in the mofussil and in the city of Bombay. If 
poring an uniform rate of the standards of instruction imparted in all Govern- 
ees for Government schools : : 
in the city of Bombay and in ™ent schools is the same throughout the Presidency, 
the mofenil. and if Government profess to be impartial in their 
dealings with the people in the different parts of their 
dominions, it is unintelligible why the rates of fees levied in the Elphinstone 
High School at Bombay should be higher than those charged in the mofussil. 
It is not known whether the attention of the Education Commission has been 
drawn to this anomaly, but if not, it is but proper that the Director of Public 
Instruction should get the subject duly considered. The Indu Prakdsh strongly 
urges the necessity of securing uniformity in this matter by effecting a reduc- 
tion in the rates that are at present very high. It is very undesirable that 
this circumstance should have strengthened a long existing belief that in what- 
ever they undertake the English are swayed with a desire to squeeze out 
money from the people. 


The Arunodayd (14) of the 15th July, while reviewing the work entitled 

** Kdvyadoshavivechan, or a critique on the verses 

Necessity of removingfrom inserted in the Marathi Educational “Series,” invites 
the Marathi educational the attention of the authorities concerned to the ne- 
series all such matter as : : é 
sidieten tin idiies belen cessity of expunging from the series all such matter 
’ as relates to love affairs and which produces an un- 


wholesome effect on the youthiul reader. 


Railways. 


' The Suryd Prakdsh (79) of the 14th July, in writing on the recent floods 

pp - 4m Surat, says that it'is very dangerous to run mail 
trains at night on the B. B. & C. I. Railway in this 

season, as the permanent road cannot withstand the 

effects of the stormy monsoon. It is a well-known 

fact that great damage is done to the line every year 

ji in the rainy season, and the Railway Company should 
stations whe railway line U0t therefore throw into danger the lives of hundreds 
aisih of Surat. / of passengers. It is said that the railway authorities 
are unwilling to run mail trains at night in this 

geason, but that Government, with a viaw to serve postal convenience, compel 
them todo so. If this be true, the obstinacy of Government in this matter is 
not beneficial to the public. If Government want to serve postal convenience, 
they can easily do so by having a special train with the mails only run as at 
present during the monsoon. The mail trains which now leave Bombay and 
Ahmedabad in the evening should start in the morning and should convey 
passengers. They may be termed mail passenger trains.. This arrangement 
will cause a little extra expenditure to the Company, but is very advantageous 
to the public. Moreover, the petty stations on the line are wanting in conve- 
-niences to passengers and the staff of employés on them is very limited. Some 
of them have only one employé, who acts as station-master, booking-clerk, 
ticket-collector and telegraph-signaller. The Kim station is an instance in 
point. The station-master and his only assistant there were tired beyond 
measure in despatching telegraphic messages at the time of the recent break 
near that station. It is to be hoped, therefore, that Government and the rail- 
way authorities will discontinue the running of mail trains at night during the 
monsoon. The repairs that are being now speedily undertaken to the road on 
the north and south of the Sayan station cannot be said to be lasting. There 
is a necessity of constructing water channels in many places. So long as the 
repairs are not undertaken on a new and well-formed basis, they cannot last 
long, The Agent and the Traffic Manager of the Railway Company and the 
Government Engineer should visit the scene of the damage. At present there 
exisis a great necessity of having competent men on the staff at the Sayan 
station. The arrangements at the station at the time of the recent floods and 
after they subsided were very imperfect. Though the trains could have been 
taken to a greater distance than they actually were, the passengers were com- 


_pelled to walk over a long distance owing to the mismanagement of the railway 
authorities. 


Municipalities. 


With reference to the desire evinced by the Bombay Government that the 
| municipality of Bombay should cease to levy the 
Is grateful tothe Supreme town duty on brandy, beer, wines, and other similar 


Government for not insistin . | 2 
acento en” at a drinks, the Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 20th July 


town duty levied in Bombay Observes that the duty is levied not only on these 
on Europe spirits and wines, rinks, but on all kinds of provisions. Now, if the 
Corporation can without feeling the loss abolish this 
duty totally, it will be a matter for congratulation, since rice, pulse, fuel and 
other articles of ordinary consumption will also be freed from the tax. Were 
Government willing to pay compensation to the Corporation for the loss of 
revenue entailed, there would be no objection to discontinue levying the du 
on spirits, wines and beer. Under the new A’bkari Act a heavy duty has been 
imposed on mhowra liquor on the plea of its contributing to hak the vice of 
intoxication. Even toddy, which is free from all intoxicating qualities, has 
also been heavily taxed on the same ground. Ought not Europe spirits and 
wines, which are so very intoxicating, to be heavily taxed for the same reason ? 
Government, however, have a to give compensation for the loss which 
the Corporation will have to bear by the abolition of the duty levied on the 
last-named articles, while on the other hand the Corporation is not able to bear 


the loss, nor can that loss be well made up by increasing any of the other muni- 
cipal taxes. Moreover, the town duty is one of the sources of income which 
contributes towards the liquidation of the large debt incurred by the Corpora- 
tion for the construction of extensive drainage works. Under these circum- 
stances the Government of India has, fortunately for this city, come to the 
gid of the Corporation, TheSupreme Government has prohibited the local 
Administration from enacting a law insisting upon the immediate abolition of 
the town duty levied on Europe spirits and wines, and has left the Corporation 
free. ,to abolish the entire duty at its own convenieuce. This decision of the 
Viceroy is quite just and the Corporation ought to be highly grateful to him 
for the same. !'The Jdme Jamshed (98) of the same date expresses somewhat 
similar sentiments. | 


The Nagar Samdchdr (41) of the 14th July says that the measures adopted 
: by the municipality of Ahmednagar for affording 
relief to those that are attacked with cholera are not 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the case. It is 
mre ef that municipal or police peons should be 
stationed at the junctions of important lanes and 
roads, who should promptly supply cholera medicines 
: to those that need them. It should also be their duty 
to take a note of the names and addresses of the attacked parties and to inform 
the medical officer of the division of the same. This will be a sure way of 
reaching all the persons that may be in want of medical aid. 


The Kalpataru (32) of the 15th July advises the municipality of Sholépur 
to be lenient towards the people in the matter of the 
realization of the water rate. The averaga municipal 


Complains of the inadequa- 
cy of the measures adopted 
by the municipality of Ah- 
mednagar for affording relief 
to persons attacked with 
cholera. 


An advice tothe munici- 
pality of Sholapur to be leni- 
ent towards the people in 
the matter of the realization 
of the water rate. 


tax per head in the city of Sholdpur is as high as 
Rs. 2, and it is unreasonable to blame the people 
for demurring to pay such high rate of taxation. 
It is very cruel tu dun the people for the payment of 


the water rate under these circumstances. The financial condition of the 
municipality of Sholdpur is not very straitened, as will be perceived from the 
fact that. notwithstanding the circumstance that there was no revenue derived 
from the water rate during the last two years the municipality was able to 
meet all its charges without difficulty. Why then should not the committee 
think of exempting from the incidence of the water rate all persons that may 
not make use of the water supplied from the new works? With a reasonable 
reduction in the present extravagant expenditure, the committee can afford to 
relieve the people of a portion of their burden, and it is but proper that they 
should recognize the necessity of doing so. 


The Vartamdn Sadr (118) of the 17th J uly gives the proceedings of the 
meeting of the managing committee and the sub- 


Disapproves of the exten- 
gion of the People’s Park at 
Surat at a time when the city 
has suffered heavily by the 
recent floods. 


committee of the People’s Park at Surat held on 
Saturday last for taking measures for the extension 
of the park, and expresses regret at the want of fore- 
sight and sense displayed by the authorities concerned 
in spending money on the extension of the park 


when it is now sadly wanted for repairing the heavy damages done by the 


recent floods. 


It is very surprising that the Bombay Government does not 


prevent this expenditure. Is the Surat Municipality to be allowed to go to 


ruin? Will not the Bombay 


Government pay attention to the voice of the 


representatives of the people on the municipal board and to public opinion ? 


The Hitechchhu (76) of Ahmedabad of the 19th July hears that some of 


Does not approve of the 
desire of some of the mem- 
bers of the new municipal 
board of Ahmedabad to re- 
ceive fees for the work they 
do as municipal commis- 
sioners. 


the members of the new municipal board of Ahmed- 
abad wish to receive fees for the work they do as 
municipal commissioners. If they wish to be remu- 
nerated for their services, as is done in Bombay, 
about Rs. 7,000 will have to be spent for that pur- 
pose every year. ‘The municipalities in the mofussil 
are at present in a very miserable condition, and the 


blic ate anxious ntious to see their 


I Sn reduced as much as practicable. At 
such a time the expenditure of about Rs. 7,000 on the commissioners’ fees will 


be most unwelcome, and those commissioners that have been elected by the 
people will be regarded asa burden on them. In that case the commissioners 
elected by Government will be far more preferable than these hirelings. 
The candidates for election came forward, and will hereafter come forward, 
with a view to secure the position of the favourite leaders of the people and to 
be styled Réo Séhebs and Khan Sdhebs, as also to acquire the Snacks of 
being commissioners. It is advisable, therefore, that they should rest content- 
ed with what they get. Those who do not wish to lend their services gratui- 
tously may safely resign and make room for numerous competent persons who 
are Willing to serve without receiving fees. 


Native States. 


The Gujardti (94) of the 15th July advises all Native States to endeavour 
to send the curiosities of their territories to the ap- 
An adviceto Native princes proaching international exhibition to be held in 
r edn tan Beeueaiian Calcutta. They should raise a fund for the purpose 
“ternational exhibition at #94 should spare no pains to make a good figure at 
Calcutta. the exhibition. Various new articles are being ma- 
nufactured in the Baroda and Bhavnagar territories. 

Navdnagar has reason to be proud of several mineral products. Inthe same 
manner other Native States can boast of their own peculiar curiosities, that can 


very fairly represent them at the exhibition. 


The same, in a communicated article, complains that the administration 

of Baroda has not yet been placed on a sound footing. 

Saye that the shuisisiee- There does not appear to have been any change for 

tion of Baroda has not yet the better in the administration of justice since 

been placed ona sound foot- the installation of the present Gdikwdd. Great 

ing. delay and irregularity are allowed to occur in decid- 

ing even trifling cases, while the authorities do not 

appear to be seriously inclined to take any trouble to arrive at the truth. The 

rights of the State are also not properly guarded. The grdssids and patils sell 

their own lands without any regard to the conditions of their tenure. No. 

body cares to see how far such a state of things is detrimental tothe interests 

of the State. The revenue laws of the State are very troublesome. There is 
no uniformity in the systems of land revenue assessment. 


The Poona Vaibhav (48) of the 15th July refers to the changes that are 
_  gaid to be imminent in the personnel of the Rege 

Recommends Mr. Meherji of Kolhdpur, says that among the candidates for th 

Kuvarji for the post of Diwan ‘ os “se © 

of Kolhépar. - post of Diwén Mr. Meherji Kuvarji is the most eli- 

gible, and points out the inadvisability of conferring 

the post on Réo Bahédur Khanderéo Vishvanath Raste, whose name is said 
to be on the card as a candidate for the vacant post. 


A correspondent of the Hitechchhu (76) of Ahmedabad of the 19th July 
gives some instances of the great oppression exer- 
Complains of the oppres- cised on the people by Mr. Premchandbhdi, the Diwdn 


an ee a8 Bae of the State of Vaddsinor, and says that the people 


Védésinor, on the people of have drawn up & long petition complaining against 
that State. the Diwdn with a view to present it to the Political 


Agent at Godhra, and have engaged the services of a 
pleader from Surat to represent their case. The people complain that the 
Political Agent does not deal justly with them. Ifthey do not get justice at 
Godhra, it is said that they will petition the Bombay Government. What is 
the Nawdb doing? Why does he not attend to the complaints of the people 
instead of being under the thumb of the Diw4n? A serious disagreement has 
arisen between the people and the Diwdn during the last ten months, and the 
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reat enmity that has arisen between the people and the Diwan will never 

great ppeased and asits end will be very dreadful, and as it is feared that 
the people will be crushed.in the contest, it is necessary that the Nawdb should 
make proper arrangements. The Political Agent should also attend - to 
the matter. . | 


Berdr Affairs. 


The Varhdd Samdchdr (67) of the 16th July, after expatiating generall 

| ae ‘i vicissitudes time, censures the British 

Indian Government for forgetting its pristine condi- 
yy sant perry) tion when only a handful of Europeans appeared in 
the British Government in India as traders and begged of the Native princes to 
India. ' give them a small Fm of ground for establishing 


their warehouses. The behaviour of the rulers shows 
that they are labouring under the impression that they have bought this 
country, but they should remember that during the first stages of their admi- 
nistration, they shone like glowworms before the sun. By a pure irony of 
fate this country has been very much degraded in the scale of nations, and how 
much are the people and the Native States obliged to suffer! What a row has 
been created in the matter of conferring on Natives the power of trying 
Europeans, and yet the Bill has been disallowed! The same is the case with local 
self-government. With repeated promises for the restoration of Berdr to the 
Nizdm, the policy of shelving the question for ever seems to be maturing. The 
British rule in India will be uninterrupted only if the rulers recognize the 
necessity of acting with the people in a friendly manner. They should also 
consider whether it was trade craft or State craft that contributed to bring 
their administration to its present strength, and whether they have stuck to 
their promises made to Native States with the solemnity which marks the 
character of statesmen. 


The Varhaéd Samdchdr (67) of the 17th July complains that the munici- 
pality of Akola having prohibited the people of that 
Complains of the annoy- town from using the water of the river Morna for 
mii ay by Ge Page drinking and culinary purposes, and left them to 
et Py chibiting tne uso of make use of well water, much inconvenience and dis- 
river water by the public. tress are at present experienced. The order is said 
to have been issued on medical advice. In the first 
place it has not been proved that the water of the Morna contains elemerts 
which may give rise to an epidemic like cholera. Again, there is not a sufficient 
number of wells in the town, and those that are contain brakish and unhealthy 
water. They get dry in the hot season, and after a few showers of rain begin to 
store water percolating from the surface of the adjoining soil. Moreover, Hindus, 
Mahomedans and all other classes being obliged to draw water from the same 
wells, the religious prejudices of the Hindus have been offended against, and there 
is general discontent prevailing among the public with regard to the measure. 
The river water is far better than well water, but the municipality has been 
so much frightened by the consequences supposed to result from its use 
that a prohibition has been placed on the use of river water even for building 
urposes. While seeming to act so strictly in regard to water, the committee 
= adopted no measures to prevent the importation of an epidemic from other 
places. The disease is said to be raging at. Basim and His Highness the 
Niz4m’s dominions, but no steps have been taken to stop communication with 
those places. At Paras and some other places also cholera is raging and people 
from those localities come to the weekly market held at Akola, where the epi- 
demic already exists, The committee has commenced to construct gutters 
on road sides close to the walls of houses, and consequently many of them 
have fallen down and the ground floors of several buildings have become damp. 
This circumstance has also its own share in making the town unhealthy. 
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> Babi in Berdér he showed . great abili 
eo Ti — opinion of his official superiors. 


epartment 

introduced 

many good reforms, which have placed the system of.education in Berdr on a 

ar with that existing in the most advanced parts of India. He leaves the 
department in a very healthy condition. 


RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
26th July 1883. 
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Paat 1.—Politics and the Public Administration— 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 23rd July, referring to the last of the three 
etters very recently addressed by Professor Words- 
Says that the safety of the worth tothe Bombay Gazette regarding the Native 
ee ie = Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill controversy, says :— 
vee sade ihe quent. * “*Y It may be taken as admifted on all hands that the 
British Government is not only a necessity but a 
peneficial necessity to India. The oer have not the powers of coherence 
among themselves, and a foreign rule which can keep them together and at 
the same time give them the blessings of a good government must be looked 
upon asa blessing in itself. But what is good government at all? After 
dwelling at some length on the positions of the two sets of political thinkers 
whom Professor Wordsworth has styled “ Emotional” and “ Intellectual,” the 
writer goes on to say :—But the greatest error common to the “ emotionals ” 
and the “* intellectuals” seems to us to lie in their not correctly appreciating 
certain facts. They think that the people of India are divided among them- 
selves; but they ignore the fact that partial legislation, disregard for promises, 
breach of faith, and the haughtiness of the rulers serve but to bring together 
these divided people and to give them a common basis of political feeling by 
subjecting them to common wrongs. Then again the class of politicians above 
_ plluded to see that the people of India have not been accustomed to political 
aspirations, and infer from it that they are not the people to trouble themselves 
with political thoughts as long as they are kept down by brute force. But it 
never occurs to this class of thinkers that the people of India refrain from thinking 
of their Government only so long as all goes on well. They are not likely, it is 
true, to run mad, like the Irish, after a home rulefor no other reason than thatthe 
must have it. But when the governing race in India grows haughty or paral, 
adopts one system of legislation for itself and a different system for the ruled, 
and continually reminds them that if they do not suhmitit will force obedience 
from them at the point of the bayonet, political feeling is naturally aroused 
and the attention of the people is diverted from its ordinary groove to a criti- 
cism of the conduct of their rulers. It is then that the treatment accorded to 
them is contrasted with the treatment accorded to the members of the ruling 
raco. The divided elements of the Indian community are thus drawn together 
into a bond of sympathy, and this feeling, bad enough in the beginning, becomes 
worse when long cherished, and ultimately pervades the Indian bazdrs, " The 
warnings of history teach that it is this feeling which ultimately finds its way 
into Communism, Nihilism and Fenianism. In India it may work its way more 
slowly and invisibly than elsewhere, but it cannot be absent under an imperious 
and an indifferent regime, As long, however, as the British Government in 
India gives no scope for this feeling, but keeps the people to their ordinary 
pursuits by anticipating their wants and consulting their wishes, and prevents 
the members of the ruling race from becoming haughty and partial, it secures 
its own permanence. The Government must be strong, but a sense of strength 
without a sense of duty must make its tenure precarious. Let it be a despo- 
tism, if you will, A foreign rule must be despotic. But it must bea despotism 
represented by what Professor Wordsworth calls ‘‘ a strong, resolute and enlight- 
ened central government bound by its own explicit engagements and promises, 
watchful of public opinion and superior to all those prejudices of creed or 
colour which fill so large a space in little minds.” Then alone there is every 
chance that the divided people of India will have no common sufferings to 
excite their jealousy and unite their voices of discontent ; and then alone is the 
Government able to secure its permanent tenure. The people of India are not 
a sentimental race to run after ideas of self-government, Given a good and 
impartial rule, it does not matter to them in the least whether it is foreign or 
not. But the moment it ceases to be good and impartial, and relies upon its 
sword, it draws that sword round its own neck and allows history to repeat 
itself. I wish to see a people full of faith and a government full of duty,” 
says a character in one of the popular novels of the late Lord Beaconsfield. 
The sentiment applies to India with peculiar force, and the letter of Professor 
Wordsworth so ably and accurately points out the necessity of its application 
that both Natives and Europeans will profit by laying its lessons to heart. 
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The Lokahitavddi (87) for the month of June, in continuation of its 

Points ont the defécts of ®Fticle on the subject of the present depressed condi- 
the present system of minis. tion of the people of India, reported at page 3 of the 
tration and suggests the re- Report on Native Papers for the week ending 9th 
introduction of the panchayat June 1888, says:—At present the cry is general that 
system. _f the re-introduction with some modifications of the 
system of administration prevailing in this country in former times is calcu- 
lated to prove beneficial to the people at large; and the cry is indeed very 
reasonable. The greatest defect in the present system of administration lies 
in the circumstance that Government do not allow any voice to the natives of 
this country in the management of public affairs. Government are accustomed 
to look down upon them as undeserving of trust and mean, and therefore not 
entitled to have a voice in the administration. Whatever is done by Govern- 
ment is proper and must be acceded to by all concerned. What kind of justice is 
this? Is the conquest of India by the British the result of the past sins of the 

eople of India, and is it on this account that the rulers are so inclined? The 
distinction that is made by Government between Europeans and Natives and 
the ignorance of the former in regard to the manners and Customs of the latter 
lead to gravé injustice. Europeans do not like to associate with Natives and 
therefore they have no opportunities of having a knowledge of the peculiarities 
of the manners and customs of the latter. It is, however, very surprising that 
Government should have been persistently conniving at the injustice thus caused 
to the interests of Natives. It may be argued that with greater experience of 
the circumstances of this country Government will reform their system of 
administration, but there are no signs apparent of such a tendency, while the 
ery of the people is still unabated. It is not, however, meant to be inferred 
from this that Government have no desire to iutroduce any reforms into their 
administration. Their desire cannot be gainsaid and they may even have 
begun the work of reform. But it isa matter for deep regret that the parti- 
cular respects in which people wish for and expect a reform have been alto- 
gether left out-of consideration. These respects are (1) the tenures of land and. 
the systems of land revenue assessment, (2) the modes of realizing Government 
dues, and (3) the administration of civil and criminal justice. It these depart- 
ments of administration are subjected to a thorouzh and wholesome reform, 
then the very root of the grievances of the people will be removed. The present 
system of land revenue assessments, the modes of the realization of Govern- 
ment dues and the tremendously expensive nature of the justice administered 
by civil and criminal courts have served to reduce the people to the greatest 
straits. The system of administration of justice in vogue in primitive days 
was very simple and inexpensive. Justice used to be administered by panché- 
yats, the members of which were nominated with the consent of the people. 
The re-introduction of that system is not an impossibility under the present 
circumstances. Those. that are enjoying handsome pensions can certainl 
discharge the duties formerly devolving on panchayats with less likelihood of 
injustice being done to the people. But all this presupposes the existence 
of the confidence of Government in Natives which is entirely wanting. It 
is said that those that are in the service of Government enjoy the confidence 
of their superiors though in a very small degree, but those that are out of the 
pale of the service are looked upon as incarnations of untrustworthiness. Is there 
any truthin this? Inthe early days of the British rule respectable Natives 
had an important voice in the administration of affairs, and every Collector had 
a Daftarddr whose voice was almost dictatorial in all matters relating to the 
management of the district. But that system has now made way for inde- 
pendent and arbitrary rule, and Europeans of this day consider it below their 
dignity to consult Natives in matters of administration. The present system 
of administration is indeed very complex compared with that obtaining in for- 
mer times. The poor cannot get justice through the labyrinth of the 
present procedure of courts with their vakils and advocates. The case of a 
patil or kulkarni regarding the settlement of his one-anna share in a watan 
defies the joint intelligence of officers from the ma4mlatdér to the High Court 
Judge or the member of Council, Government otficers are generally fond of 
taking things very easily and are not disposed to give any consideration to the 
disposal of intricate cases. ‘They have no regard for the inconvenience and 


rance caused to the parties concerned in the cases pending before them 
their. sah required to dance attendance on them from day to day. All 
eir solicitude is centred in the approach of the pay-day. Such a state of 
things naturally creates disgust in the minds of those who try to secure 
‘ustice. Provision is made for giving an opportunity of appealing to higher 
courts against. the decision of lower courts, but the trouble and enormous 

nse attendant on such appeals more than neutralizes the advantages meant 
to be derived from the institution of appellate courts. The suitor looks 
upon these courts as the instruments of squeezing out money from the people, 
and not being inclined to risk the whole of his present fortune for the distant 
and doubtful prospect of redress from an appeal, he sits down contented with 
his present lot. In these circumstances the re-introduction of the panchayat 
system will-be looked upon by the people as an invaluable boon. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 22nd July, in an article headed “ India’s 
eatest misfortune,” approvingly refers to Mr. 
Complains of the large and ae Keay’s article on ‘* The Spoliation of India” 
costly foreignageucyemploy- inthe Nineteenth Century, and observes :—The annual 
08 oy ee tinistetinn sr drain of 30 millions sterling and is th f 
ment inthe administration of @°@1n of 5U millions sterling and over 1s the root o 
India. all the present woes of India. This appalling drain 
is of course the direct result of a foreign agency. 
There are honest publicists who would justify the extravagant cost of this 
agency. They are of opinion that for the security of life and property enjoyed 
by the natives of India the cost is not much, that it is of no use inveighing 
against it, and that to minimize that cost to an appreciable extent is out of the 
question for many a year to come. Journalists whu hold these opinions speak 
without the book. Their opinions cannot harmonize with the first essentials of 
political economy, neither are they based on practical statesmanship. They 
are not supported by any precedent or parallel in the history of the world. 
Nay, they eyen seem to forget the impoverishment that seriously threatened 
England in the 14th century, and culminated most disastrously at the com- 
mencement of the 16th centary, under circumstances similar to those now found 
in a more marked degree in India, But we confess, and we have repeated- 
ly acknowledged, that the natives of India are fully alive to the blessings of 
security of life and property which are the concomitants of the British réj. For 
this service rendered Indians are willing to bear all the necessary taxation. What 
they complain of is that the British, in their zeal for the protection of the 
country, have unconsciously built up a system of administration which in its 
practical working is extravagant beyond all conception,—so extravagant that 
it would not be tolerated in any other part of the civilized world, It is not only 
unjust but opposed to statesmanship, opposed to the only true policy which 
should guide great empires that have millions of subject races under their sway, 
and lastly, it is opposed to the truths of political economy. By all means 
carry on the administration on honest principles. By all means employ Euro- 
pean agency in the higher offices. ‘What Indians urge is this: do not employ 
Europeans in such indefinite number and on such exorbitant salaries and _ pen- 
sions as to entail that heavy withdrawal of capital that has gone on for years 
ast, —a withdrawal which, having been officially calculated at 3 millions sterling 
in 1812, has risen to 18 millions per annum in 1883, irrespective of private 
savings, which lead to a further yearly withdrawal of at least 12 millions. 
The Indians desire that their rulers should bear in mind the increase of 
population in the country at the rate of nearly one per cent. per annum and the 
consequent pressure of sucha population on a soil which successive official in- 
quiries have authoritatively proved to be nearing exhaustion. Have they the 
means of subsistence? Is it not a fact that 40 millions of people go half-starved 
all the year round in times of agricultural prosperity ? Ought not the annual 
produce to increase in proportion to the means of subsistence required by an 
increasing population? Industry or labour is necessary for the purpose. But 
industry, as economists have proved, is limited by capital and capital is 
‘nowhere. It is being drained away. Our rulers have incurred heavy war 
debts on which heavy interest in gold has to be paid. Moreover, they have to 
pey for the large and costly foreign agency they have established in the country. 
n short, India has now to produce more to pay off her annual foreign debt in 
gold—a d¢ébt in the incurring of which she had no voice, and a debt which, it is 


maintained by a school of officials and publicists, should be perpetuated! Thus 
not only is capital withdrawn, but there is no such thing as saving. The 
candle is made to burn at both ends. It remains to be seen how long this will 
continue. The day of reckoning must come sooner or later—the day when our 
rulers will be forced to administer the affairs of India in the interests of the 
Indians and nut.those of England. The writer concludes with some quotations 
from Draper’s Intellectual Development of Europe bearing on the condition of 
England in the 14th century, and says :—We earnestly appeal to those who are 
for perpetuating an extravagant foreign agency, pure and simple, to contem- 
plate the dismal picture given by thé historian, and profit by it in time if India 
is to be spared similar or even worse misery. 


In continuation of its article on the subject of the employment of Natives in 
Advocates the extensive the higher grades of the public service reported at page 
employment of Nativesin the 3 of the last Report on the Native Papers, the Gujarati 
higher grades of the public (94) of the 22nd July says that even in the time of 
re Emperor Akbar there were Mussalmans who shared 
the narrow views entertained by the Europeans of the present times regarding 
the inadvisability of employing Natives in responsible posts on account of 
their untrustworthiness, But the Emperor did not agree with them, and it 
was therefore that his liberal government was preferred to that of other 
Emperors and his name was indelibly written on the hearts of the people. 
The Gujar'éti asks, what have the British to fear if they follow the line of policy 
pursu oy Abkar ? History furnishes good proofs of the soundness of such a 
policy. The virtue of loyalty has always characterized the Hindus, and the 
people have given undeniable proofs of its existence on several occasions. The 
armies of the founders of the British Empire in India chiefly consisted of 
Natives trained under Buropean supervision, and the principal victories gained 
by them were through the valour and staunch devotion of the Native armies. 
The recent instances of the fortitude and forbearance shown by Native 
armies in Afghanistan and Burma must be fresh in everyone's memory. 
Proofs of the administrative capacities of Natives are also not wanting. The 
successful administration of statesmen like Sir Dinkar Réo, Sir T. Madhav Réo, 
Sir Salar.Jung, Mr. Ranga Charlu and others, the capacity for a proper admi- 
nistration of justice displayed by Justices Mitter and Ndnabhdi Haridds, and 
the satisfactory work done by Native civilians as district officers, go to prove 
beyond question that Natives are qualified to fill important posts in all depart- 
ments of the State. In support of this assertion the Gujardti quotes extracts 
from the writings of officers like Sir Thomas Munro, Lord Elphinstone, Sir 
George Jacob and Sir Bartle Frere. | 


The Bombay Samachar (85) of the 26th July observes that the Amir of 
Afghanistan is preparing to proceed to Herat, while 


Says that the British Govern- tho Shah of Persia has left Teheran for Meshed. The 
ment should determine the 


policy it will follow under the English statesmen acquainted with Central Asian 
“various contingencies which affairs hitherto believed that the Turcomans were a 


are likely to arise from gtrong barrier to Russian progress in that quarter, but 
Russian chicanery in conneo- the Muscovite Government has of late reduced them 


oe Von ee to subjection and gained over the Shah to its side. 
The Czar’s Government has been, it is well known, casting a wistful look on 
the countries surrounding India, and Afghanistan presents to it a favourable 
field for carrying on its diplomatic tricks. Itis true that the British Indian 
Government has made the Amir its ally by agreeing to pay him an annual 
subsidy of 12 ld4khs of rupees, but it has given him no assurance to protect 
him from the attacks of his enemies. In doing this the Indian Government has 
probably acted wisely, but nevertheless this trick does not save Afghanistan 
from falling into the snares of Russian chicanery. It is also well known 
that the Shah desires very much to obtain Herat, which has hitherto remained 
untouched by him through fear of incurring the displeasure of the British 
Government. But the fact that the British Government though paying the 
Amir an annual subsidy is unwilling to take him under its protection 
will probably appear to the Russians a weak point in the English policy. 
Again, the Amir will have, in the event of a misunderstanding between him 
and fhe Russians or the Shah, to settle his own account with them single- 
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panded, and in the case of such a contingency the bait of an annual subsidy 
will not prove of much service. Moreover Abdul Rahman was once under 
Russian protection, and the Czar’s Government will very likely not be backward 
to take due advantage of these facts to win over the Amir toits side. The 
British Government should therefore closely watch the course of events while 
Abdul Rahman remains at Herat, and should at once determine the policy 
it will follow under the various contingencies which are likely to arise. [The 
Jéme Jamshed (98) of the 25th July expresses similar sentiments. | 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 22nd July says:—India is avowedly a 
miserably poor country, and yet its rulers make a 
Disapproves of the grant present ofa permanent gift of about 2 krors of rupees. 
of a subsidy of 12 lakhs (vielding an interest of 12 ldkhs a year) to the Amir 
of rupees to the Amir of 1 f Afohani Thi feta te ot 
Afghanistan. elect of Aighanuistan. ig enormous bribe 18 given 
to avert Russia’s advance towards India. From what 
little we know of Afghan Chiefs, and of Amir Abdul Rahman in particular, 
we fear that by the new arrangement effected at India’s expense the British 
Government is courting the danger it is so anxious to- avert. The lakh of 
rupees per mensem from Indis es times the Viceregal salary) may only serve 
as a stimulus for another l4kh from the Russian treasury. Such things have 
happened even under less suspicious circumstances. Would it not be infinitely 
more statesmanlike to leave intriguers to their devices and to conciliate the 
subject races of India by equitable government? Let India live contented, 
and under British rule she has every chance of enjoying contentment, and she 
can not only defy aggression on her own frontiers, but prove a pillar of 
strength to England in an hour of need. What a pity that this obvious truth 
has so long been evading Anglo-Indian politicians! [The Kdside Mumbai (102) 
of the 23rd July expresses similar sentiments, and ge that the safety of India 
does not consist in giving a subsidy of 12 ldkhs of rupees to the Amir for 
nothing, but in having a fine military camp and a fortress in some strong place 
in the Amir’s territories at a cost of double the amount of the subsidy. It 
cannot be understood why experienced statesmen in India delay the execution 
of such a plan. | | 


The Arunodayd (14) of the 22nd July says that it has been reported 
from Simla that the British Government has proposed 

Says that England should to the Amir of Cabul to pay him an annual subsid 
my portion of the subsidy of 19 l4khs of rupees in consideration of the Amir 

given by the Govern- > ° . : 

ment of India to the Amirof Promising to keep up friendly relations with the 
Afghanistan. British Government and to watch its interests. It is 
not clear whether the Amir demanded any parti- 
cular sum on this account from the British Government, and it is therefore 
necessary that an explanation on this subject should be forthcoming. It is 
_ likely that the Amir may have demanded from the British Government a 
certain sum in his present circumstances. If this be so, it is not intelligible 
. why the Amir should have delayed to intimate his compliance with the proposal 
made to him, and this circumstance lends colour to the supposition that the 
Amir’s demand is greater or that he is not inclined to accept the terms offered 
to him. Be the facts what they may, this affair does not arr to be satis- 
factory, judging itin the light of the circumstance that Abdul Rahman, before 
he obtained the throne of Cabul, was in receipt of a pension from Russia. The 
uestion of the subsidy of 12 ldkhs derives additional importance from the 
act that Russia has been gradually advancing towards India, and that there 
has recently been a treaty between her and Persia. It isin the interests of 
Russia to secure the sympathies of Abdul Rahman, and the latter may already 
be in receipt of an annual pension from her, and he may consider the amount 
offered by the British Government as small. Ayub Khan, who isa protége of 
Persia and who lays claim to the throne of Cabul, is ready to advance on Herat, 
and it may be that the attention of the Amir is at present directed to this 
matter. The delay in replying to the proposals of the British Government is 
therefore very significant. As to the question of the subsidy itself, it is not 
clear why the Government of India should be prepared to pay it. Looking at 
the question from a political point of view it does not appear that the payment 
of the subsidy will render it advisable to effect any reduction in the force that 
is at present required to be maintained for the protection of the north-western 


‘frontier, as it’ will neither be expedient nor safe to rely 

ances. Besides, the results of the subsidy that was agreed to be-paid to Amir 
Sher Ali by Lord Mayo’s Government are too prominent to be lost sight of. 
In these circumstances the subsidy that is promised to the Amir is not caleu- 
lated to be politically beneficial. There is no doubt, however, that it will go a 
great way in protecting the commercial interests of the British Government. 
This subsidy will enable the Amir to keep up uninterrupted communication 
between india and Afghanistan, and India will be benefited by her commo: 
dities finding a market beyond her frontier. But these commercial advantages 
will be enjoyed not by India alone but by England in an equal, nay greater, 
degree ; and it is therefore but just that England should contribute her share 
towards the payment of this subsidy. It is to be hoped that Lord Ripon will 
strain every nerve to make England pay at least half the amount of the sum 
proposed to be paid to the Amir, and that Mr. Gladstone will prove his love 
for justice by acceding to the proposal. 


The Panchanan (46) of the 22nd July does not understand why the Secre- 

tary of State for India should have edvestiond in 

Requests the Secretary of England for the services of engine-drivers for em- 

State to utilize the services ployment on the State Railways in India, when it is 
of the engine-drivers avail- : : 

able here instead of adver. Teported that there are already a dozen drivers in 

tizing for them in England. this country in want of employment. This shows 

either that the Home Government is careless of the 

interests of India or that it willingly connives at such things. It is to be 

hoped that the Secretary of State will utilize the services of the engine- 


drivers who are available here. 


The Nydyd Prakdsh (107) of the 23rd July says that the proposed publica- 
tion of a quarterly journal regarding agricultural 

Approves of the proposed and other affairs by the ap mohegan of Agriculture 
ublication of a quarterly under the Government of India is very praiseworthy. 
a oat. It will encourage Native arts and thus prevent the 
ment of Agriculture with the rain of the wealth of the country to foreign parts. 
Government of India. The writer praises Lord Ripon for undertaking the 
: publication of the journal, and asks who can be willing 


to see such a beneficent ruler leave this country. 


The Dnydn Bodhak (24) of the 22nd July dwells at considerable length 
on the advantages of developing the iron industry of 
Requests Government to India, and requests the attention of the Local and 
me encouragement to the Supreme Governments, as alsv of all independent and 
evelopment of the iron per uae ° : 
industry of India. _ patriotic associations, to the subject. The writer says 
that iron is plentiful in the Belgaum and Dhadrwdr 
Districts, but that the workers in that line were much discouraged in 
their industry on account of restrictions on the use of forest produce. 
Iron requires a great quantity of coal to allow of its being manufactured, and so 
long as no coal mines are discovered in this country it is advisable that Gov- 
ernment should be liberal in allowing the free use of fuel for being made 
into coal. 


The Jdéme Jamshed (98) of the 23rd July agrees with Professor Words- 
worth that parliamentary rule will not suit India 

_ 8a an improvement either in the present or the following century, and 
li Piepreas lagtttine observes that in the absence of such a rule the differ- 
a ent Local and Imperial Legislative Councils ought as 
_ far as possible to be made representative. hese 

Councils are at present a farce. The official element considerably preponderates 
over the popular and enacts laws as it thinks best. The non-official members are 
moreover appointed by Government, and some of them generally side with the 
official view of the questions coming before them. The constitution of the 
Councils ought therefore to be modified. There should be 32 members in each 
Council, half of whom ought to be the representatives of the people. The 


members ought to be free to bring to the notice of the Council any acts of 


maladministration that may have been noticed by them. Each Presidency 
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should be qllowed to return two or more representatives to the — — 
istive Council, These concessions ought to’ be made not only to Natives, but 
giao to Ku: a residing in the country. Unless the above-mentioned privi- 
leges are om PH by the people of India, they will not be able to secure 
such political education as Government desires to impart to them. 


The Jdéme Jamshed (98) of the 24th July notices the increased sale of 
} ear improved Persian opium and the indigenous drug in 
po cho ar ag Beacon the Chinese market and the diminished consumption of 
er the Indian article, and observes that the latter is not 
now sought after by the Chinese because the heavy duty levied on it by the British 
Government has made it very dear. Though the Persian and the indigenous 
drugs are very inferior to the Indian article and are injurious to health, yet 
they are sure to find favour with the Chinese on account of their cheapness, 
and if this happens, the Indian trade will be ruined and the Indian finances 
will suffer a heavy loss, which the people will hardly bo able to make up with- 
out suffering much inconvenience. Geverssiadt should therefore reduce the 
duty levied on this drug, in which case there is great probability of an increase 
in the revenue from this source. {The Akhbdre Soddgar (81) of the 24th and 
26th July expresses similar sentiments. | 


The Ndsik Vritt (42) of the 21st July complains of the inconvenience and 

annoyance caused to the people by being impressed 

ee at to for labour on the irrigation works at Waghad in the 

rion ASt 1879... .-—sC Dindori Téluka of the Nasik District under Section 

58 of the Irrigation Act, 1879, and requests Govern- 

ment to repeal the provisions contained in that section. The Vritt also says 

that the irrigation works constructed with such hot haste were washed away 

within eight days of their completion, and requests that an enquiry may be 

instituted into the matter and that those who may be at fault may be duly 
punished. 


The Hitechchhu (76) of Ahmedabad of the 26th July, in its local columns, 
: observes that. the amounts of license tax assessments 
A complaint regarding the sre sometimes doubled by mukhis, tal4tis and mémlat- 
way in which the license tax tue if h d saHad with th 4 
ta Tented Hy the mietaestl srs 1f merchants do not rest satisied with the assess 
) ments once fixed. As one Hathisang Gopal, of the 
village of Visalpur, was at enmity with the taldti of the village, the assessment 
was raised this year from Rs. 40 to 80. The officer who heard the appeal, 
relying on the statement of the taldti that Hathisang was a respectable landed 
proprietor, did not inspect his books, saying that he had no confidence in them. 
Forty persons from Dhandhuka came to Ahmedabad at great. expense and 
inconvenience for the purpose of preferring an appeal against the assessment 
levied on them ; but the assessment was reduced by half in one case only, in 
which the widow and children of the party appeared. Neither were the books 
of these appellants inspected nor their complaints enquired into. What a 
specimen of justice administered by the Collector sitting as an appellate court ! 
Did these forty persons prefer a false appeal, travel over a long distance in this 
rainy season, incur expenditure and suffer inconvenience for nothing? This 
case serves to give an idea of the oppression exercised in the mofussil in 
the levy of the license tax. [The Kazra Vartamdn (100) of the 25th July 
also makes a similar complaint in its local columns. | 


The Rdst Goftdr (109) of the 22nd July asksif there is nobody who 
can take pity on the poor people of the Deccan when 

Advises Government to thousands of them are falling victims to the epidemic 
ee Rrra td y Ls res of cholera. Poona, Ahmednagar, Khdndesh and 
tflocted | 4 Ti Nasik have been the greatest sufferers, while other 
districts are not quite free from the contagion. The 

number of deaths is increasing every week and is equal to nearly half the 
number of those affected. Is it not very distressing that about two thou- 
sand souls should die every week in the Deecan? What are Government 
about? The public does not know what measures fovernment have taken to 
put a stop to or to allevjate the effects of cholera. The Rdst Goftdr says that 


‘It hag based its remarks on the figures given in the weekly health reports pub- 


a > = 


ats at 


10’ 


ished by Government. But who knows if the of affairs is not even 
gorse than what it is represented to be? Bombay ought to be very watchful 
of the progress of this disease in the mofussil, and should at the same time 
gdopt measures for the alleviation of the sufferings of the poor. [The Indu 
Pratdsh (9) of the 23rd July also invites the attention of Government to the 
same subject, and says that it is high time that Government should abandon 
the policy of being contented with giving written instructions on the subject 
to district officers and should resort to practical measures. It is necessary 
that relief should be offered to the sufferers irrespective of the expenditure 
entailed thereby. It will not do to bring forward the technical plea that as 
no amount is provided in the Budget for the purpose it is not possible to 
render any pecuniary assistance to the people. As money is always forth- 
coming for purposes like the Afghan Warand the payment of a subsidy to the 
Amir of Cabul, the expenditure of a small sum of money for saving the people 
from death will not be out of place. It is necessary that dispensaries should 
be opened in all the affected places and the services of competent medical officers 
engaged. The Yajddn Parast (121) of the 22nd July says that the Sanitary 
Commissioner ought to suggest some means of putting a stop to the appearance 
of cholera in this Presidency almost every year. | | 


In noticing the reply given by the Secretary of State for India to a 
| question in the House of Lords about infliction 
Recommends the abolition of the punishment of whipping on perpetrators of 
eo wg = whip- petty crimes in India, the Bombay Samdchdr (85) of 
| anne: of oo the 28th July observes that Lord Kimberley. stated 
offences. that the local authorities considered this mode of 
| punishment necessary and that it could not therefore 
be well abolished. His Lordship should, however, have ascertained the 
reasons for which the Indian authorities insist upon the continuance of the 
barbarous punishment. Perpetrators of serious offences are punished with 
imprisonment or fine, and have not these punishments proved sufficiently deter- 
rent? If this was not the case, crime would have enormously increased in 
India, whereas it has not so increased, and since imprisonment has produced 
good results, there is no reason why the same punishment should not be 
inflicted ‘on perpetrators of petty offences. It is therefore to be hoped that 
Lords Kimberley and Ripon will seriously reconsider the question and abolish 
the barbarous punishment. oe 


The Dhdrwdr Vritt (23) of the 19th July regrets that Government should 
TM a have reduced the amount of the provincial contri- 
Be sven aby «tt Govern, Dution to the Gadag, Hubli and Haveri dispensaries. 
ment in the amount of the Government are of opinion that the deficit should 
provincial contribution to- be made up from municipal and local funds. If 
~~ DB a Rrr-peer gv of all the money is collected from the ryots it is not 
sas oi ao ane SNF" clear why there should be such a distinction between 
the funds from which dispensaries have to be support- 
ed. Municipal and local funds have already more demands on their resources 
than they can conveniently satisfy. It is therefore to be hoped that Govern- 
ment will make the provincial revenues pay more liberally towards the main- 
tenance of the dispensaries in question. 


The Panchdnan (46) of the 22nd July is very sorry to hear that the 
nha services of some of the employés of the Salt Vepart- 
Asks the Commissioner of ment employed at Goa are about to be dispensed with 
Customs, Salt, Opium and . 
A'bkéri to make provision for On account of the contemplated closing of some of the 
the employés of the Salt De- salt-works. These servants were transferred from 
partment at Goa whose ser- the Presidency proper to Goa on higher emoluments 
i ae be dispensed with on account of their experience and ability, and it is 
account of the contem- d th h egy ee drift §; 
plated closing of some of the ps sad that they shou e thrown adruit for no 
salt-works. fault of their own. ~The Panchdnan requests the 
Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium and A’bkdri 
to give the subject due consideratioa and to make provision for the servants 
in question in any of the departments under his charge at the sacrifice, if 
necessary, of the.employés who may be of a lower standing in the Government 


serviees, . 


0 


Complains of the injustice 

gsid to have been committed 

one of the Commissioners 

oF Divisions by employing in 

his office as a clerk a person 

who has undergone imprison- 
ment. 


‘nal, 


of the’ 29nd Jaly complains that the standing 
er of Guvernment that a person who undergoes 


imprisonment in a criminal jail is ineligible for 


employment under Government has been violated 
by one of the Divisional Commissioners. A chief 
constable in the Ahmedabad District was committed 
to prison for using violence to the person of a crimi- 
On his release from jail that officer is said to 


have been employed as a clerk in one of the Commissioners’ offices. It is very 
surprising that the chief constable should have been so rewarded | 


A correspondent of the Jagadddarsh (30) of the 22nd July says that great 


Points out the necessity of 
establishing a ferry at the 


of Toka. 


inconvenience is caused to the public by the absence 
of a Government ferry at the confluence of the 


confluence of the Godévapi, Goddvari and the Pravara near the village of Toka in 
and Pravara near the villa 


the Ahmednagar District, and requests the attention 
of the authorities concerned to the matter. | 


The Vengurla Vritt (70) of the 19th July invites the attention of the 


Requests the authorities to 
repair the Manasi bridge near 


Vengurla, 


authorities concerned to the necessity of repairing 
the Mdnasi bridge near Vengurla. ‘The Mamlatddr 
examined the bridge personally, but he does not ap- 
pear to have taken any steps for its repair. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 22nd July says:—The case in which the 


Expresses dissatisfaction 
with the way in which Gov- 
ernment defended the suit 
brought against it by the 
administrators of the late 
Mr. Kharshedji Ashburner. 


man 


people who held land on which toddy 


administrators of the late Mr. Kharshedji Ashburner 
sued the Secretary of State for India br damages to 
the extent of two lakhs and a half was dismissed by 
Mr. Justice Birdwood the other day on a technical 
point raised. by the Advocate-General, who repre- 
sented the Crown. This is scarcely satisfactory. 
We believe that before the passing of the A’bk4ri Act 
or date trees stood received 


handsome compensation. The plaintiffs, who own Bhandup and one or two 


adjoiain 


villages, tried their very best to get compensation from Government, 


but failed. Now, though in litigation it is the right of a private individual to 
raise all kinds of legal and technical defences, we consider that when a claim is 
filed against Government by a subject for a wrong done by Government, it is 
more satisfactory that it should be disposed of on its merits than on some 
technical point. It would be more to the honour of Government if the 
attempts to burke all inquiry into the grievances of a subject by a competent 
legal tribunal were less frequent. 


The Kesari (34) of the 24th July learns from its Pandharpur correspondent 
that the police authorities of the place greatly inter- 


Asks Goverpment to en- 
quire into the truth of the 
complaint that the police 
exercised undue oppression 
on the pilgrims on the occa- 
sion of the recent fair. 


fered with the celebration of certain religious cere- 
monies by the pilgrims on the occasion of the recent 
fair. It is said that the fair was dispersed on account 
of an outbreak of cholera of a very virulent type 
among the pilgrims, and any- steps taken by thea 


authorities within the bounds of their powers are 
justifiable. But if the police exercised undue oppression on the poor pilgrims, 
as it is said they did, it behoves Government to institute a minute enquiry into 
the matter and to punish those that may be guilty. : 


The Shivdji (60) of the 20th July animadverts on the conduct of the 
officer who released Bébu Surendrandth Banerji from 
jail at an early hour and thus frustrated the intention 
of the people to do him honour on his release, and 
remarks :—It is a historical phenomenon in India 
that a political revolution takes place after every 
not a single ruler whose family reigned more than 
200 years. Nearly 130 years have elapsed since the British rule began in 
Bengal, and the conduct of the officials has. reached that state of depravity 
which generally forebodes the early advent of a revolution. Can it be said 
_ that the-decline of the British power has begun ? 


Severely censures certain 
authorities for their conduct 
towards Babu Surendrandth 


Banerji. 
150 years. There was 


leferring to the occurrence of floods in Surat and Khéndesh, the Poona 

: ut Vaibhav (48) of the 22nd July says that it is the duty 

of a Government that collects cart-loads of money 

from the P srg to protect them in their present dis- 

tress. ut why should such a Government care for 

the people whag,it has come to such a long distance 

simply for the sake of collecting money? <A few 

days back, when this Presidency was visited with famine, the rich Government, 

whose duty it was to protect the unfortunate people from distress at its own 

cost, contented itself with allowing one pound rations and imposed a new tax 

for providing a reserve fund for meeting the contingency of future famines’ 

It is necessary that the proceeds of that tax should be utilized for affording 
relief to the sufferers by these floods. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 22nd July says:—It is really bad of the 
Surat authorities to publish incomplete reports of the 
Comments in connection recent floods and the havoc wrought by them. We 
sad a begga onl - certainly prefer the reports of the Guwardt Mitra to 
rer seetenliee labhdates the half-truths foisted on the public by the minions 
of the municipality. Surat has been overtaken by the 

greatest disaster in its history, and yet the mischief done to life and property is 
so light that it is scarcely worth mentioning! Nothing can be more heartless 
than this way of quieting the fears of Government andthe public. The public, 
though thus assured, has done its duty. It is now the Government’s turn. 
Instances are on record when the Government of Bombay has made substan- 
tial grants under similar circumstances. As the Gujardt Mitra contends, the 
proceeds of the license tax may with propriety be diverted to this purpose. 
We regret to see our European citizens holding back at this crisis. Sir James 
Fergusson and Mr. Hope have set them a timely example. European firms 
| well follow Messrs.Greaves & Cotton’s generous example. We have no right, 
and no wish either, to wound susceptibilities, but as a matter of duty we cannot 
help telling our European friends that their apparent unconcern is being felt by 
the Native community. It is time one of the banks should take the initiative. 
As tu the loss of life, we are constrained to say from private inquiries that it may 
have to be counted by hundreds. We will only too gladly accept the official 
figure, but it is ridiculous. The loss in property will not fall under 12 lékhs 
of rupees, whatever officials may say to the contrary. And mark that 12 
likhs represent the ruin of scores of what Surat calls ‘ well-to-do” families 
and of hundreds of poor ones with ten-rupee huts and two-rupee furniture. Add 
to this the loss in cattle, and then you can realize what the floods have done. 
We know Surat and the neighbourhood as if we carried its map in the palm 
of our hand, and our calculations cannot therefore be very wide of the mark. 
What Surat wants at once is shelter for man and beast, temporary provision 
for sufferers, restoration of cattle to the cultivator, clearing away of the mud 
from streets, and preventive efforts against fever, cholera and concomitant dis- 

orders. All this means money, and money must be forthcoming without dela 

and distributed without partiality. What is wanted in the immediate future 1s 
that the authorities should concert preventive measures. It will be folly to 
wait till another disaster comes on. They must see if efficient outlets can- 
not be given to the river, if the embankments cannot be raised, if the Surat 
fort cannot be used as a partial barrier instead of being dismantled to secure 
imaginary relief from pestilence. We now understand why the people of 
Surat are so sore on this point; they know their interest much better than 
“scientific” official crotchet-mongers. Whilst relief is being carried to Gujarat, 
poor Khandesh should not be neglected. It is gratifying to see that the 
- services of the famous Pérsi swimmer, Dddébhdi Pandya, are being recognized. 
The Collector may yet report him to the Government of Bombay, and Déddbhdi 
may yet get his gold tes te from the Humane Society. But the Collector had 
better give up the idea of ruining him with a Khan Béhddurship. He may 
make him a police constable or a municipal darogha. [The Surat Akhbdr (78) 
of the 23rd July says that the local authorities should, during the monsoun, put 
themselves in telegraphic communication with the authorities on the Ghats, 
from which water finds its way to Surat, and keep themselves informed of the 


of rain-and the height of water there, and warn the public of any appre- 
mer 0 | - Neagecnci for water should be so Bag cinta ig not to 
Ww flood water to come in, but they should allow rain-water to flow 
out of the city when there is no flood. The places where fire-engines are 
kept should be provided with boats during the rainy season. The level of the 
should be raised an inch or two every year, when the public will also 
raise the level of their houses accordingly. By the time that such a heavy 
flood a8 that of the present year occurs, perhaps after a lapse of 25 or 50 years, 
the level of the city will be equal to that of the height of the flood waters. If 
the flood waters then find their way into the city, they will perhaps enter the 
streets in some places, but not the houses. The authorities should have the 
wer to spend a certain amount of money in times of emergency, for great 
sels may result before the necessary sanction is obtained from Government. 
Asgreat di gy was experienced in knowing the state of the different suburbs 
of the city at the time of the recent floods, it is extremely necessary that 
telephonic communication should be established as soon as possible between 
them and the city. It will prove of great service in times of floods, fire and 
riots. The Deshi Mitrd (90) of the 26th July complains of the scarcity of 
fodder for cattle, and asks if there is no one to look after the dumb creatures. 
The Yajddn Parast (121) of the 22nd and the Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 
94th July are of opinion that the unconcern of the Huropean community on 
this occasion is attributable to the evil feelings created by the Native Magis- 
trates’ Jurisdiction Bill. | 


Local Self-government. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 22nd July observes :—There is very little to be 

sa " said on the preliminary section of the Bombay Local 
nienaee =. ombay Boards Bill except. that the idea of partially repealing 
ae the old Acts and rules does not appear to be sound. 

The present Local Funds Act is a small enactment of 16 sections, and is so 
imperfect as to require a long suppiement of 67 rules framed by Government 
under Section 12 of the Act. Out of these 16 sections it 1s now proposed to 
repeal nearly 12, retaining such as relate only to the levy and assessmert of 
the rates. There will thus remain unrepealed 3 or 4 sections in the Act, which 
will then become a mere revenue enactment. This separation of what may be 
called the revenue from the administration portiun of the Act may be deemed 
by some to be expedient inasmuch as the two duties will now be performed 
by different departments, but for the sake of convenience, if for nothing else, 
it would have been more desirable to incorporate these sections in this Bill and 
thus to consolidate the law in one enactment according to the tendency of 
recent legislation. The measure as now proposed cannot obviate the necessity 
of new rules under the new Act. If these new rules are therefore to be pub- 
lished sooner or later, it will be better if they are published with the Bill, so 
that the public may know definitely what concessions have been made to them. 
It is said in the Statement of Objects and Reasons that the statement that the 
number of elective members will not be less than one-half-of the whole number 
on the board exclusive of the president is introduced into the section with the 
object of enabling Government to increase the proportion of the elective members 
if they deem fit to do so. The object is indeed plausible and the time of its ful- 
filment is welcome. But whatever may be the future expectations, it is quite 
certain that for the present the Bombay Government mean to keep up practi- 
cally an official majority in these boards. The ex-officio element is abolished and 
salaried Government servants are put in their place. This is no improvement 
on the present laws. The offivials can now freely appear as candidates for 
election, and considering the influence which the police and the revenue autho- 
rities possess in the mofussil, it is not very unlikely that those men may get 
themselves elected. Although the word ez-officio has been banished from the 
new Bill, we think that its substitute is not better. We hope that the change 
may not be one from King Log to King Stork. Under the new provisions 
Government can nominate.a president, who may not be the Collector, and if 
they do so there will be three Government servants to control, or, in plain words, 


4p curtail the independence of the local board. The appointment of a vice- 
resident is a sort of a relieving feature, but we regret to find that the duties of 
is latter officer ure not defined, and the president can, if he will, déprive him 
of all importance. The substitution of salaried servants of Government in 
the place of the ex-officio element is not calculated to encourage independenée in 
the food boards unless revenue and police officers are prevented from com- 
peting at the elections, unless the provisions of control are considerably relaxed 
d the duties of vice-presidents clearly defined in the Act. As to the state- 
ment that. Government may one day give up the nomination system altogether, 
we look upon it as simply rhetorical, considering that they have not granted 
even to the advanced municipalities in the Presidency the concession of 
electing more than half the number of their members. Vague expressions 
such as “‘the representative system is better understood and valued,” and 
those too in the Statement of Objects and Reasons and not in the body of 
the Act, mean nothing substantial. They are mere statements which the Local 
Government has been forced to make. Otherwise we do not understand 
why this important concession is not made to depend on population and income, 
or on the wishes of the majority of voters in a particular district. We think 
that in larger districts such as Poona, Satara and others the experiment of allow- 
ing election to @ greater extent can be tried at once both in municipalities 
and in local boards, and nothing but the conservatism of the Local Government 
prevents it from so doing. There is no indicationin the new Municipal Bill 
how far the principle of election will be extended to tdluka municipalities. 
The distinction between town and city municipalities is to be abolished for 
the purpose of enabling Government to grant election even to town munici- 
alities. But what are we to understand by this vague provision? Government 
Love nowhere distinctly stated what proportion of the members of these téluka 
municipalities will be elective, and in the absence of such an express decla- 
ration we think we are justified in believing from the concessions that have 
already been made that these rural municipalities will hardly get the right of 
election, or, if they do, the proportion of the elected to the nominated members 


will be very small. If Government really mean that the — element 


should be properly represented in these boards, they should either allow a 
groater proportion of elected members inthe rural municipalities or insert a 
proviso to the effect that the delegate sent by these bodies to the téluka board 
shall be one of the elected members or at least such as is approved by them. 
Unless some such provivion is made, nothing will prevent nominated members 
of municipalities in tdlukas from taking their seats on tdéluka boards as 
elected ones, contrary to the intention of Government and the expectations of 
the public. The same objection may be raised against Section 7... There is again 
another difficulty which appears to have been overlooked. It is provided that 
téluka boards and municipalities must delezate one of their members to the 
district board, This restriction, though just, is unworkable for the present. 
Under the new Bill the meetings of local boards will be more frequent than 
hitherto, and the delegates of the taluka boards will certainly find it ihcon- 
venient, to say the least, to go tothe zilla town to attend every meeting, 
especially when the work is simply honorary. We must admit that there is 
not so much of public spirit, at least in the rural districts, as to make the 
delegates attend every meeting of the district board, and we are surprised to 
find that Government, who have made much of this fact, should have overlooked 
it in this particular. The difficulty can be obviated by offering some pecuniary 
inducement or allowing the taluka boards to elect a person outside their body, 
if they so wish, just as the Indmdars have been allowed to do, in which case 
they may elect a person from the zilla town itself to represent their wants. 
Another remedy appears to be to declare that general meetings of the district 
board will be held during particular months only, the opinions on all other 
occasions being obtained by the circulation of the necessary papers. In short, 
there should be a regular session of the district board so as to make it conve- 
nient for the tdéluka delegates to attend. If none of these or similar other 
provisions be adopted, we fear that the attendance of the tdéluka delegates 


cannot be secured, and the object of granting the elective franchise will be 
entirely defeated. 
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The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 28rd July says :—Not even the most thorough. 

| going champion of official authority can with an 

Comments in connection easblanes of reason find fault with the spirit in whic 
with the draft Bills regarding ¢hetwo Billson local self-government of theGovernment 

self-government in the Sinnhaw have d. While mak; rta’ 
Bombay Presidency. of Bombay have been prepared. ile making certain 
| concessions to the people, Government havereserved in 
these Bills a great deal of power in their own hands and in the hands of the 
Collectors. The most striking feature. of the measures is that which relates 
to that part where it is provided that in case local boards or elective 
municipalities are found to be apathetic or inactive, either neglecting their 
work or misusing their powers, Government may use their discretion and 
abolish the system of local self-government with reference to these particular 
bodies, and adopt such measures as may seem to them necessary for carrying 
on their work. The Collector does not lose the chance of being Ber em 9 
since the nomination of that officer lies with Government and Government 
will not be restricted in their choice to the non-officials. The Collector will 
still rule, as he does rule at present, since in the case of any emergency or in the 
case of any neglect on the part of the local boards he will be quite at liberty to do 
the needful on his own responsibility and charge the expenses of the work to the 
local boards. The Bills authorize him to inspect the books of the local boards at 
any time. So far then as the officials are concerned, there is no room left even for 
captious criticism. All that remains to be seen is whether the Bills have been pre- 
pared with a careful regard for the interests of the people and with a sincere desire 
to make local self-government a reality and not a farce. The boards will consist 
of (1) elected members and (2) of nominated members, i. ¢., those appointed 
by the Collector with the approval of Government. ‘The elected members shall 
not be less than one-half of the whole, and of the nominated members not 
more than one-half shall be salaried servants of Government. It will be 
seen from this that Government reserve to themselves the power of increasing 
the proportion of the elected members. At present it is not considered desira- 
ble to go further than limiting the proportion to one-half. In the case of the 
more backward parts of the Presidency, the boards shall, at the option of 
Gorernment, consist wholly of nominated members, or of elected and nominated 
members in such proportions as Government like. This exercise of caution in 
the case of such places has nothing to be said against it. But it seems to us 
that it would have been better if the provisions of the Bill as regards the more 
advanced places had been prepared in a more liberal spirit. Without for a 
moment contending that privileges should be thrown broadcast amongst the 
people, whether they are prepared for them or not, we may point out that to 
put the elected members at one-half of the whole is to leave things much as 
they are, considering that the president will still be the nominee of Govern- 
ment. Perhaps the one-half proportion is devised as a safeguard against an 
improper independent spirit being shown by the elected members. But that 
safeguard seems unnecessary in the face of the fact that Government will still 
reserve to themselves the power of superseding the local boards if they think 
they have failed to discharge their duties properly. It will be better, we 
think, to make some distinction between the district and tdluka boards in this 
respect. The district boards being located in the district towns, where the 
number of educated and intelligent inhabitants is admittedly large, the number 
of the elected members should be larger than the number of the nominated 
members. In a place like Thdina, Poona, Ahmednagar, Sdtdra, or Bel- 
gaum, Government can safely trust to the capacity and intelligence of their 
citizens. Why should the people elect only one-half of the members of the 
local boards in such places to be swamped by the official nominees? The 
necessity for the reconstitution of the boards arises from the fact that hitherto 
Government have had the best time of it and the popular voice has been quite 
at a disadvantage. All that the present Bill seeks to concede is the privilege 
of election ; but if the privilege is to be given at all, it must be something 
more than a privilege nominally bestowed. But to put the elective nominees 
at one-half of the whole body is to weaken. their influence and reduce the 
privilege to a mere semblance of power. Government admit that ‘the admi- 
Distratién of local funds ” has been “‘on the whole highly successful.” The 
districts might then have been easily divided into three classes, (1) those 


qhere the administration has sucéecded very well and where the number of 

illigent and educated inhabitants is large, (2) those where it has succeeded 
girly, and (8) those where it has but very partially succeeded. To the first 
class the privilege of electing two-thirds of the members required for the 
hoards may be given. It seems to us that the provisions of the Bill on this 
subject require revision and modification on the lines indicated by us or on 
ame similar principle. The mere knowledge that the people have the power 
to elect their representatives is not likely to impress them with the consciousness 
of their responsibilities. That consciousness will be realized in its true aspects 
only when the people know that they can assert their rights without 
being set at nought by Government. Besides this there is another considera- 
tion which justifies us in saying that the proportion of the elected members 
should be larger, at all events in the more advanced places and in the district 
poards if not in the tdéluka boards, In the districts the Collectors enjoy 

eat influence, and even the elected members are likely to consult their wishes 
frst, seeing that these officers have the power of reporting their doings to 
Government unfavourably and of inspecting their proceedings. There is no 
necessity, therefore, for making the proportions of the elected and nominated 
members equal. [The Arunodayd (14) of the 22nd July is of opinion that the 
provisions of the Bills as they at present stand are not likely to prove beneficial 
to the people, but that their defects are calculated to bring into ill odour the 
names of those that may be allowed to take part in bringing them into force 
and thus stamp Natives generally as being incapable of wielding the powers 
conferred on them. The Guwardt Mitrd (75) of the same date approves of the 
Bills on the whole, but says that pensioned officers of Government should be 
considered as eligible for nomination by Government. The Mitrd also ex- 
presses sentiments similar to those of the Indu Prakdsh in regard to the 

roportion of the elected to the nominated members. The Native Opinion (10) 
of the 22nd July says:—We hope that when the Bills come for discussion before 
the Council our legislators will perceive that clause (c) of Section 1 of the District 
Municipal Bill creates an unnecessary difficulty. A man’s aptitude for work 
depends much more upon his future conduct than upon his past incidental 
misbehaviour. We do not mean that past conduct should not be taken into 
sccount asa qualification; but the triviality of the incidents embodied in 
clause (c) is so patent that it must strike the most superficial observer. We 
think the clause is flagrantly mischievous and hope the Council will not’ fail to 
_ expunge it from a law which is to be the very corner-stone of our municipal 
government. The Rdst Goftdr (109) of the same date expresses similar senti- 
ments, points out the necessity of giving an independent vote to the educated 
classes, and enquires why the Marathi and Gujarati translations of the Local 
Self-Government Bills have not yet been published. The Suryodayd (64) of 
the 28rd July says that people should be allowed to elect three-fourths of the 
number of members on municipal boards and that educated persons should be 
allowed the privilege of voting even if they be under 21 years of age. The 
Bakul (16) of the 22nd idem does not approve of the provisions of the Bills as 
they at present stand. | , 


The Poona Vaibhav (48) of the 22nd July says:—The Local Self-govern- 
ment Bills drafted by the Bombay Government 

Disapproves of the draft appear to be simply intended to throw dust into the 
Bills on Pg tel gg eyes of the Government of India and the public 
—" onmeey ees generally. The original object of Lord Ripon in 
inaugurating the scheme of local self-government 
was to transfer some of the powers of district officers to the people, but a careful 
study of the provisions drafted by the Local Government will show that they 
are calculated to concentrate all power in the hands of Government officers, 
The Bombay Government ought not to have exhibited its narrow-mindedness 
on this occasion. It ought to have considered the extent to which Lord 
Ripon is prepared to concede to the people the powers of local self-government. 
It also ought to have judged of the feelings with which the people look upon the 
Viceroy and the earnestness evinced by the people to receive the concessions 
contemplated to be made. Had the Government of Sir James Fergusson 
ahdwed a tendency to be straightforward and had drafted the Bills accordingly, 


+ would have secured the affections of the people in a very great measure. As 
she measures re to be adopted are, however, in a crude state, it is to be. 
that in bringing them to perfection the Bombay Government will not 

to render the privileges that are sought to be conferred on the people by the 
Government of India useless by placing unnecessary restrictions on their enjoy 


ment. If, however, the Bombay Government fail to carry out the views of the 


Government of India, the Supreme Government should not sanction the enact- 
ment of the Bills without effecting the necessary modifications. 


Legislation—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


The Dnydn Prakdésh (8) of the 23rd July advises Government not to effect 
of, changes in the present form of the Jurisdiction 
Advises Government not Bill. The opponents of the Bill will not be satisfied 
to effect any ye gr ag > = with anything short of the total abandonment of the 
sor wei wile Jariediction Dill, and any mere tinkering of it will not pacify the 
agistrates urisdiction : weg 
Bill. cry they have raised against it. Besides, the provisions 
of the Bill as it at present stands are not meant to 
confer any extensive powers on Natives, and therefore any curtailment of the 
already small powers intended to be conferred will deprive them of all their 
charm and they will not be looked upon as a concession in the narrowest sense 
of the term. It is said that out of the officers consulted by Government after 
the introduction of the Bill oo | have abandoned their opinions which were 
given before its introduction, and it is therefore proper that Government should 
pay no regard to the opinions of those that are opposed to the Bill, while they 
should duly weigh the arguments brought forward by its supporters. 


Education. 


The Yajddn Parast (121) ‘of the 22nd July regrets that the Grant College 
_ + Medical Society should have decided that the ladies 
_Disapproves of the deci- to be admitted into the Grant Medical College for 
sion of the Grant College “ae ited od ‘ went ee d th 
Medical Society that the Yecelving medical education shou ave passed the 
female students wishing to Matriculation Examination. The number of Native 
attend the medical class to girls who have received English education is very 
efron should have pass- small, and not one of them has hitherto passed the 
the Matriculation Examin- Matr; , 
ne oa atriculation standard. In the same manner a very 
small number of English or European ladies has pass- 
ed the examination. It will therefore be almost impossible to get any female 
students to join the College, and there will be no female class for the next ten 
years. The new condition sought to be imposed on admission into the new 
class ought to be abandoned, : 


Railways. 


The Samsher Bahddur (110) of the 20th July says that the trouble and incon- 
venience suffered’ by passengers. from Chdndod to 
Inconvenience to passen- Ahmedabad is very great. His Highness the Gdikwdd 
te A - R oc weg of Baroda’s Railway is undoubtedly a wretched 
way. concern. The Wishwémintri station is wretched and 
as small as a cottage. Passengers for Ahmedabad are 
required to get down at this station, and are packed like sheep in a roofless 
and miserable waiting-room. It is very wonderful that while the railway 
authorities do not allow males and females to travel together in one carriage, 
they confine and crush them together in such a waiting-room. Great confusion 
prevails at the time when men, women and children are thus locked up and 
the scene is heart-rending. They are not allowed to go out of it even for 
drinking water, satisfying hunger or answering the calls of nature. It isa 
matter for surprise that the railway authorities are not in the least anxious to 
be the evil, It is to be hoped that they will put a stop to it as early as 
possible, 


* 


Municipalities. 

The Bombay Chronicle (74) of the 22nd July observes that the rule that 
dak ta, | She apr of town duties can be obtained on such 
8 & moamcation o* goods only as are exported within six months from 
ee ‘anaten cieahios the date of their importation has always formed the 
subject: of complaint on the part of the mercantile 
community of Bombay. It is therefore to be hoped that the Rare gem A will 
so amend the objectionable rule as to minimize the inconvenience and injustice 
of which it is the cause. Some relief to the trade in this matter is certainly due 

at the hands of the Corporation. 


The Akhbdre Soddgar (81) of the 28th July requests the Health Depart- 
ment of the municipality of Bombay to keep a sharp 
Asks the Health Depart- watch on the bazdérs in order that no lean flesh, 
are pelt ny sf rotten fish, vegetables, fruit, and grain may be put up 
ticles of food for saleand consumed, as the use of such articles creates 

rotten articles of food, ) ay 
cholera. The Soddgar states also that large quantities 
of a spurious kind of ghee are sold in the bazdr and ought to be prevented from 


coming into public use, as the use of this article also brings on the epidemic. 


The Satya Shodhak (56) of the 22nd July points out the irregularity of the 
appointment of a chairman at a special general meeting 
Points out the irregularity of the municipality of Ratndgiri. In the list of busi- 
of the appointment of &@ ness to be done by the special meeting there was no 
chairman for the manicipali- Saad h , th ‘nt t of has 
ty of Ratndgiri ata special ®!/usion to the question of the appointment of @ chair- 
general meeting. man, nor to that of the appointment of a managing 
committee, and yet both the questions were at once 
decided. Under the new rules it was necessary that the important subject of 
the appointment of a chairman should have been placed before the committee 
for some time before it was brought on for discussion, and it was not right to 
dispose of it in this hap-hazard manner. It cannot be said that there are no 
non-official members capable of performing the duties of a chairman, while the 
Mémlatddr of the city has too many duties to attend to in his official capacity 
to allow of his being reasonably burdened with the responsibilities of the office 
of chairman. It is to be hoped that in these circumstances the question will 
be reconsidered. 


The Gujarat Mitra (75) of the 22nd July does not approve of the decision 
recently come to at a meeting of the managing com- 
Ps My dad ory mittee "of the Surat Municipality in regard to the 
pality of Surat to carry out extension of the public park, and points out that the 
the contemplated extension decision was neither prudent nor legal. The general 
= the pane FH committee is called upon to censure the managing body 
for the decision, and. the commissioners are exhorted to pursue the subject through 
thick and thin in all its possible stages. Where is Mr. Whitworth, who is 
known for his prudence and justice, gone? How can he connive at such 
flagrant injustice. [The Gujarati (94) of the same date also requests the 
authorities to interfere with the decision of the municipality in this matter, and 
says that it is unwise tospend large sums on the extension of the public park 
when the distress of the people caused by the recent floods has greater claims 
on the municipal treasury. | 


The Deshi Mitrd (90) of the 26th July says that the landing place at the 
Ndévdi Bandar, Ndnpura, has fallen into such a bad 
condition that it has become dangerous to use it. 
Fears are also entertained of the bursting out of some 
epidemic in the city, as the stinking mud in the street drains has not yet been 
removed. It is advisable, therefore, that the Secretary of the municipality 
should have it removed at once. . 


The Hitechchhu (76) of Ahmedabad of the 26th July points out the necessity 
iis P . and advantages of constructing a town hall for 
i Rabe a Pewee ed Ahmedabad, and observes that the site of the new 
| vegetable market is best suited for the purpose. The 
vegetable-sellers are not willing to use the market. It is not good that the 


A complaint against the 
Surat Municipality. 


oa! mounicipalit . should waste its money on this affair. If the site ire 

she municipality for the construction of a town hall, the public as well as 
bY arpment will be benefited. The work can be carried on by public contribu- 
‘ps amounting to ten or twelve thousand rupees. Moreover, the market will 
. ¢ prove remunerative to the municipality. If the new municipal board gives 
re site of the market for this purpose, the charitable public of Ahmedabad will 
ot fail to make up the mingreg | amount. Moreover, the money raised in 
ahmedabad as a contribution to the Surat Relief Fund may be used for this 


sbiect, now that it is said to be no longer wanted for its original purpose. 
' It is to be ho ed, therefore, that the new board and the pee will take some 

neasures in this matter. If the present opportunity be al 

be useless to hope for another suitable opportunity. 


owed to escape, it will 


Native States. 


A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 28rd July, writing from 
_ Baroda, says that it is rumoured that on the occasion 
sag teething: ww of the installation of the Gdikwdd to the gddi it was 
Beery has consented to atranged bY Sir T. Mddhav Rado that the British Goy- 
sede some of his districts to ernment should receive a sum of Rs. 3,75,000 on 
the British Government in gcecount of the contingent force. On the occasion of 
on wo with the Baroda the recent visit of the Géikwéd to Calcutta, His 
— Highness is said to have consented to cede to the 
British Government the districts of Kodindér and Chhota Bhavnagar, which yield 
an annual income of Rs. 5 ldkhs. Referring to the above the Jndu- Prakdsh 
says that the Mahdrdja cannot be held responsible in this affair. The sole 
responsibility lies on the heads of those who originally proposed these terms 
and the Mahérdja cannot now retract from the step which Sir T. Madhav Rdo 
took. It is also reported that Government intend taking over Dwarka, which 
ison the Baroda frontier, on the plea that the Gdikwdd has not been able to 
manage the affairs of that ~~. properly. Such usurpation, if once allowed, 
will go on for ever until the whole of the Gdikwdd’s dominion becomes no 
more. Such a step, therefore, is not advisable. If the Gdikwdd has not been 
abla to direct the affairs at Dwarka properly itis the duty of the paramount 
ower to show him the right way. It will not be just to annex it to the 
British territory. Such a policy will surely smack of Dalhousieism. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 28rd July says:—For a time the courtiers of 
Kathidwadr have distinguished themselves! Jundgad, 

Disapproves of the pro- Bhdvnagar and J4mnagar have gone into mourning 
pe Megeogye 2 yg Phere because their favourite hero, Colonel Barton, is about 
Political je Kathi4war, toretire. They have telegraphed to Governmont to 
have mercy and to spare Colonel Barton for some 

years tocome. The other States of Kathidwdr resent this movement, and it is 
said they will be glad to get rid of an officer who cajoled those who cajoled him 
and menaced those who did not. The Government of Bombay let down Colonel] 
Barton gently in the careless part he played inthe Maiya affair. A little more 
of caution and a little less of favour for the Jundgad Darbar on his part would 
have saved us the enactment of a disgraceful tragedy. But he blundered from 
first to last and Government are now asked by a knot of States to prolong his 
tenure! [The Native Opinion (10) of the 22nd July says :—We hear complaints 
have been made by the other Kathidwdr Chiefs that these three Chiefs alone, viz., 
those of Bhévnagar, Jundgad and Jdmnagar, should have preferred a request of 
such a nature without their consent. Wethinkthis is a legitimate grievance. 
The three principalities have no right to arrogate to themselves the representa- 
tion of the whole peninsula. The existence of such complaints shows that the 
wish to have Colonel Barton as their Political Agent for another term ig not 
universal in the province, and we are sure that the Viceroy, before arriving at a 
final decision, will consult the wishes of the complainants. The Indian Spectator 
(1) of the 22nd July remarks :—It is proposed to make Colonel Barton a per- 
manent fixture in the political affairs of Kéthidwdér. He has had two extensions 
of his term already. But there was no such move that we know of when ex. 
- e¢eptiondlly able men like Colonel Keatinge and Mr. Peile left the charge, It 


Pd 


' nust be remembered that K4thi4war is composed of nearly 200 States and 
estates which ought to have a voice in the matter. But even supposing that 
the consent of all the Chiefs has been obtained (and nothing so easy in Kathié- 
wat), the Government of Bombay must consider whether such a step will con- 
duce to justice, fair play and efficient administration. Does Jundgad want 
Colonel n for another military exploit? Does Navdnagar want him 10 
the hope of replenishing its exchequer? What does Bhd4vnagar want him for ? | 


The Gujardti (94) of the 22nd July says:—As already anticipated, the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay has sent in its reply to the 
ge 9 | . eo Government of India defending the line of policy 
roa Baer? 1 of the appeal pursued by-it in regard to the massacre of the Maiyds 
in the disposa p p y oe y 
tothe Government of India by the Jundgad Darbér. Though we cannot say more 
in the matter of the massacre gt present as the proceedings are not published, still 
—o ds by the Junigad i+ must be asserted that there is no necessity of any 
arpar. . ° . ° . . . . 
delay in coming to a decision in an affair which involves 
life and death. The Maiya case is no private affair, and, if possible, all papers in 
connection with it should be published at an early date. - 


A correspondent of the Hitechchhu (76) of Ahmedabad of the 26th July 
says that the people have been greatly oppressed since 
: pape a The kor the time the present Thakor of Mansa came into power. 
*? Mansa peer his sibleste. "* The ryots and others once preferred a strong complaint 
against the Thakor to the Political Agent, but unfor- 
tunately they did not get redress. Though the old corrupt kaérbhdris have been 
removed from their posts, the old order of things continues. Bribery prevails 
toa very large extent. The Thékor is self-willed and arbitrary. He is in the 
third class of Télukddrs, and though the power of passing the sentence of whipping 
is not allowed to Télukddrs in Mahi-Kdntha, he makes free use of it. Mven women 
and old and infirm persons do not escape this punishment. Though the Thakor 
pretends to be in favour of reforms, he is really their deadliest enemy. He has 
not done any solid work of reform and wastes money on trivial things. He 
spends thousands of rupees on the gratification of his desires and keeps a 
large company of prostitutes. It is to be regretted that no improvement has 
taken place in the State even since Mr. Fatechand came into office. The 
Thaékor and his officers ought to look to the welfare of the people. The editor, 
in a note, says that he cannot understand why the cry of oppression is raised by 
the people when the Thdkor and his karbhdris are shrewd and active. The 
Political Agent ought to enquire into the truth of the above complaint and 
redress the grievances of the people if there be any truth in them. 


RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
2nd August 1883. ; 
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(5 © Politics and the Public Administration. 


The Jéme Jamshed (99) of the 31st July is glad that Parliament has adopted 
| | . Stanhope’s motion regarding reductions in the 
Says that the grant for administrative expenditure of India, but observes that 
works, and particu- the honourable member's suggestion to curtail the 
be curtailed. public works expenditure and to lay out a smaller 
. amount than is expended at present on railways 1s 
objectionable and ought not to be accepted. It is the railway works that have 
secured to England and America their present prosperity and developed the 
commercial resources of India. Competent judges are of opinion that the ten 
thousand miles of the Indian railways ought to be quadrupled in order to bring 
prosperity to the country. The railways of this country are not an unprofit- 
able concern ; they yield more than five per cent. interest on the capital laid out 
on them, and bring to Government an annual income of five krors of rupees. 
The Jéme then points out the necessity of curtailing the exorbitant salaries of 
European officials and of employing Native agency in the place of European, 
as being calculated to secure appreciable reductions in expenditure. 


In noticing the reply of the Government of India to the memorial of certain 
landholders of Sdlsette in the Thana District complain- 

Disapproves of the reply of ingofthe unnecessarily rigorous working of the Forest 
the Government of India to Act, the Lok Mitrd (78) of the 29th July observes:— 


the memorial of certain land- : . , 
holders of Sélsette complain- There is nothing like an attempt at answering or 


: refuting the arguments advanced in the memorial, 
ike uy Pr seid and the complaints of the memorialists are dismissed 
in a most summary, not to say contemptuous, manner. 
The construction sought to be placed by the memorialists on the provisions 
of the Act is declared to be untenable. Why or how it is so is not mentioned. — 
If their construction was untenable, the memorialists would certainly have liked 
to know the construction placed upon the Act by the Government of India. 
The memorialists are further taken to task for having preferred complaints that 
¥are, in the opinion of Government, unreasonable ; and the reply winds up by 
saying that any inconvenience arising from the working of the Act, if properly 
represented, will receive due consideration from the Bombay Government. 
No notice is taken of the fact that a memorial was submitted to the Local Gov- 
ernment as early as November 1881 and that no redress was obtained. It is 
not easy to believe that the memorial has received careful consideration, seeing 
that no inquiries were instituted nor any special report called for as to the 
manner in which the Act is being worked. Nothing of the kind appears to 
have been done, and the memorialists are referred back to the Bombay Govern- 
ment for redress of their grievances. Surely there is something singularly 
unsatisfactory in the unceremonious way in which a matter of such extreme 
importance is disposed of. It is out of the question for the memorialists to 
expect redress at the hands of the Local Government when the latter has been 
patted on the back and its conduct endorsed in an unequivocal manner by the 
Supreme Government. 


The Deshi Mitrd (91) of the 2nd August, in referring to the question asked 
in the House of Commons regarding the punishment 
of whipping awarded in certain cases in India, observes 
that it should not be entirely done away with. The 
punishment of caning juvenile offenders prevailing in Bombay has affected the 
commission of crimes to a small extent. The flogging of unruly prisouers in jails 
is also necessary. If whipping is abolished, pte offenders wili have to be 
sent to jails or workhouses, which will be full of them and Government will find 
ithard to maintain them. Flogging should therefore be retained to some 
extent at least. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 30th July says :—The country rejoices to see 
that Major Baring has been knighted. To have 
earned this honour on the eve of his retirement from 
India is no great thing for him. Sir John Strachey 
| _ was a knight when he was in charge of the financial 
portfolio of the Government of India, and Major Sir Evelyn Baring now reaches 


Disapproves of the aboli- 
tion of whipping in India. 


Approves of the career of 
Bir Evelyn Baring as Finance 
Minister of India. 


‘that distinction, with this difference, however, between the two, that no honour 
that. may. be conferred upon the latter by Government can equal the feelings of 
. gespect and gratitude entertained by the people of India towards him. u- 
gion has been made in some quarters to the abolition of the import duties, and 
a question has been asked whether Sir Evelyn consulted the interests of this 
country in taking that step. The only answer that seems to us to meet the 
captious criticism implied in such remarks is that if we were to judge of a 
statesman by every act of his and condemn him because among many acts 
that are good there is one that is bad, there would be few statesmen capable 
of reaching this high standard. In-view of the fact that the remission has 
not benefited Manchester it must now be admitted even by those who strongly 
demanded some years ago the abolition of the import duties that Major Baring 
could have spared the duties without injuring anybody. The Bombay 
Branch of the East India Association is preparing an address to be presented 
to him before his departure to Egypt. What is the Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha 
doing? We wonder why the British Indian Association of Calcutta has as 
yet made no move in the matter. [The Gujarati (95) of the 29th July, 
the Lok Mitrd (78), and the Bombay Chronicle (75) of the same date express 


similar sentiments. | 


> 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 29th July quotes an extract from the Bombay 
_ Administration Report for 1881-82 bearing on the 
Comments on the working subject of the debt due by the encumbered estates in 
of the Sind Encumbere¢ sind, and remarks :—Deducti he di 
Estates’ Act. ; ucting the discount, so to 
| say, of 24 lakhs of rupees from 17 l4khs, and further 
deducting the 12 lakhs that still remain due, it follows that the estates them- 
selves have as yet paid only 24 ld4khs to the creditors out of their claim of 
321 lakhs. In other words, the creditors could not be paid 8 laékhs in cash 
without incurring a liability to Government for 53 lékhs. What is the conclu- 
sion? Is it not that it has not been found possible to keep down private debts 
without increasing the public debt in nearly the same proportion? This fact, 
taken in conjunction with the frank admission made in the Administration 
Report that “ one manager finds it difficult to exercise control over so large a 
number of separate estates,” 1s in our opinion a conclusive proof of the failure 
of the Sind Encumbered Estates’ Act. No less than 121 estates were added 
during the year, notwithstanding this inability of the manager ‘‘ to exercise 
control” over them. We dare say many more have been added in 1882-83. 
How long Government intend to persist in this dangerous experiment we can- 
not guess. But we have no doubt that the longer they persist in it the more 
will they emasculate and enervate the active energies of their protéges and 
reduce them to a state of perpetual tutelage. The writer here quotes John Stuart 
Mill on the nature of assistance generally, and proceeds:—Here Government have 
substituted themselves for the zaminddr’s own “ labour, skill and prudence” ; in 
other words, they have chosen to exercise what political philosophers call the 
authoritative form of interference. Had Government confined themselves to 
non-authoritative intervention,—had they instructed their revenue officers 
to give advice and information to the indebted zaminddrs, to acquaint 
them with their rights, to protect them from gross imposition, to assist them 
by loans or even to exert their good offices in procuring composition with 
creditors on advantageous leases,—we should have had nothing to say against 
it. We should, on the contrary, have welcomed such a healthy form of inter- 
vention and rejoiced at it. But when a prohibitory regulation is passed 
interdicting all persons from entering into any contracts with a certain class of 
zaminddrs and ousting the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts in their transac- 
tions, —when Governmentstepinto the shoes of these indebted zamindars, become 
the judge as well as the defendant in all claims against them, lay down hard 
and fast rules for the decision of these claims, and representing the insolvents 
dictate terms to the creditors which the latter have no option but to accept,— 
terms irrespective of the insolvent’s property,—then we think it is high time to 
speak out boldly against a line of policy calculated “to starve the develop- 
ment of some portion of the bodily or mental faculties, sensitive or active,” of 
the very zaminddrs whom it is intended to succour, to deprive them of all real 
initiative and direction in their own personal affairs, to disqualify them for the 
struggle of life, to. injure their credit for ever by breaking faith with their 


os 


4 . : ‘and. to tedace them to so many inane dummies, if not non-entities. 
ment candidly confess that their agent is unable to manage so many as 


949 estates. . But let us remind them that all the facilities of access to informa- 


tion which a Government enjoys and all the means which i pospnpaes of 
remunerating, and therefore of commanding, the best available talent in the 
market, are not an equivalent for the one great oa of an inferior 
interest in the result. This is an elementary truth as well as a lesson of 
experience. Let us hope it will not be lost upon our Government. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 29th July says :—The end of the nineteenth 
century is about to legalize and sanction what its 
Disapproves of thecontem- first two quarters seemed to condemn as barbarous 


legalization of forced ond inhuman. To the civilian, veth (forced labour) | 


has been an abomination, and for it the Khots and their 

atrons the Peshwas and other Native principalities 
have been dragged thentsih the dirt. But the times have changed and with 
that change what was once thought barbarous is about to be considered religi- 
ously sanctimonious. The Government of Madras has introduced a Bill into 
the leet Legislature legalizing forced labour for the preservation of irrigational 
works. We hope the local Government will think twice before it passes the 
new measure through the Council. The tradition is that the shackles of a 
bondsman drop down as soon as he touches the shores of England, but here in 
India the people of the very same country are putting shackles upon us in the 
shape of the above Act. What a pitiful contrast! Has climatic change anything 
to do with this phenomenon ? 


The Khdndesh Vaibhav (36) of the 27th July, in an article headed ** Legal 
Oppression,” refers to the distress said to have been 
Asks Government to annul ¢anysed to the people of téluka Dindori in the Nasik 
or modify Section 58 of the Distr; ‘ F foe inh ws ot 
irrigation Act, 1879. Jistrict by re impressed for labour on the irriga- 
tion works at Waghad, and says:—The officers of 
Government sete Se Ee in this affair, the people were obliged to suffer great 
miseries. Where should the people go when those who are appointed to protect 
them oppress them? Even well-to-do people, respectable and rich merchants, 
patils and school-masters who were never accustomed to this sort of work were 
dragged forth, and their feeling at being obliged to-work with low-caste people 
cannot even be imagined. At first the people refused to work, but when the 
Executive Engineer for Irrigation prosecuted about 700 persons for committing 
a breach of law, and when the District Deputy Collector fined about seven 
persons of the lot in the sum of eizht annas each, all those that demurred to 
work in the first instance were obliged to give way. This seems to be certainly 
a wrong application of Section 58 of the Irrigation Act. If the legislators had 
the least idea that the provisions of the section would be subjected to such a 
wide interpretation as that put in the present instance, they would certainly 
have omitted this section altogether. In-the opinion of the Khdndesh Vaibhav 
such compulsory provisions are not at all necessary. It may be proper to have 
such a coercive law in contingencies like war. Even at the time of the late 
Afghén War, when Government were in great need of men, they did not resort 
to impressment, but induced people to come forward by offering high salaries. 
Moreover such impressment of labour is not sanctioned by the laws of political 
economy. In these circumstances it is to be hoped that Government will either 
annul or modify Section 58 of the Irrigation Act, 1879. [The Suryodayd (65) 
of the 30th July expresses somewhat similar sentiments. The Bombay Samdchdr 
(86) of the ard August also refers to the matter, and asks Government to 
take due notice of the conduct of the officers who exacted labour from the 


people. ] 


A correspondent of the Mahdrdshird Mitra (40) of the 2nd August hears 

i that Dr. Pollen and Réo Baéhddur M. G. Rénadé have 

Requests that conciliators expressed their views in favour of the appointment 
for Jévli Téluka may be ge , 

selected from Sdtéraand Wéi, Of conciliators for the Jdvli Tdéluka of the Sdtdra 

| Collectorate. If conciliators for this tdluka were 

once dispensed with it is desirable that those to be again appointed for the 

duty should not be selected from the Jdvli Taluka, because there are no people 


abour by the Government of 
Madras. 


ee ee ry ee ee 2 eo ee 


‘4 the télukea whodeser¥s-the honour. It will therefore be better if respectable 
id deserving people from Wadi and Sdtéra are appointed conciliators for the 
jvli Taluka. ‘This taluka borders upon those of Satéra and W4i, and people from 
mer fre y visit the latter for various purposes, and it will therefore 
be inconvenient to them if their conciliators are appointed from the latter 
The Suryodayd (65) of the 80th July observes that the dbk4ri revenue 
| for 1882-83 in the Thana District amounted to seven 
Disapproves of the policy likhs and twenty-seven thousand rupees. By the 
a Goveeens Bon 12 bd uestionable expedients adopted by the Commissioner 
wind in the Thana District, the contract for 1883-84 has been given for Rs. 
eight ladkhs, two thousand’ and seven hundred. It 
will thus be seen that Government devote more attention to increasing 
their revenues from this source than to the discouragement of the vice of 
drinking, in spite of all their professions that all their efforts are directed to the 
latter object. The Suryodayd disapproves of the proposals made to abolish the 
town duties levied in Bombay and Théna on European liquors, and observes 
that the exertions of Government yt to be directed towards the encour- 
agement of the use of European liquors at the sacrifice of the interests of 
country drinks. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 29th July says:—Sir James boos oa 
Approval of the services of eed not have troubled himself about contradicting 
Mr. Hart, Private Secretary the rumour as to Mr. Hart’s appointment as Collector. 
to His Excellency Sir James To be sure Mr. Hart stands low on the civil service 
Fergusson. list ; but he is an exceptionally able man, and has 
worked hard for a number of years in a difficult and delicate position. We 
have heard of worse Private Secretaries having fared better than Mr. Hart is 
likely to do. Besides, with due respect for age and experience, one may say 
that a capable young man is to be preferred to an elderly mediocre man for 
administrative work. Promotion by seniority is a good rule, but there are 
exceptions to every rule. 


The same says :—The people of Surat have a legitimate grievance in the 
matter of the additional police charge they have had 

Points out the injustice of to pay since the occurrence of the so-called license tax 
4 202 of — ae riots. The plan of punishing a community for the 
soaitid Pd Slatin’ on 8in of individuals is in itself objectionable. It 
them after the license tax savours of sharp practice. But even if Government 
riots in that city. cannot find a more equitable way of dealing with 
the offenders, it is hard that a whole population 

should remain under a sort of perpetual ban after the guilt of a few has 
ceased to operate. . This will puzzle even believers in the Seotsine of eternal 


punishment. 


a ae ea The same, in writing on the recent floods at Surat 
deel neat ayear’srevenue and the havoc committed by them, says that Govern- 
to the relief of the persons mentis bound to devote a year’s revenue to the relief 
who have suffered by the ofthe persons who have suffered by them. Surely that 
mongt Goods ab Curat. is not asking too much! 


A correspondent of the Jdéme Jamshed (99) of the 20th July states that the 
town of Broach is protected from the annual inunda- 
Observes that thé but- tions of the river Narbada by the buttresses of 
Jean A bo thoes ms = the fort; but as these have grown very old, they 
ea | bans fos mrgen"y gtand in need of repair. If the necessary repairs are 
not made within a few days the buttresses may 
tumble down, and in that case the town will be exposed to the inundations of 
the river. The early attention of the authorities concerned is requested to the 
subject. 
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Ps The Nagar Samdehtr (41) of the 28th July says that the recent resolution 
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BREE BOF IES t ernment directing that each court fee stam 
Requests 6) mm a shall bear the name of the party to whom it is sol 
age pre offices. pe © the date on which it is sold, and the signature of the 
a det i licensed vendor, is likely to cause inconvenience to 
the public, Since the introduction of the Dectan Agriculturists’ Relief Act the 


- profession of stamp-vendors has undergone considerable depression, and they 


are therefore obliged to seek other occupations in addition to the business of 
samp-vending. People in need of = are obliged to find out the hours at 
which stamp-vendors are at home, and are required to dance attendance 
on them for the sake of a court fee stamp. I[t will therefore contri- 
bute to the convenience of the public at large if court fee stamps are 
allowed to be sold at the different post offices in the Presidency, the post 
masters receiving the usual commission for the work done by them. 


The Jdme Jamshed (99) of the 2nd August observes that notwithstanding that 
Government grant rewards for the destruction of ser 
Suggests agp Waser pe pents an appeciable decrease has not been‘effected in the 
- = = number of these dangerous reptiles nor in the number 
ii , of deaths caused by their bites, It is desirable, 
therefore, that more effective measures should be taken for their destruction. 
It is said that serpents lay eggs in the month of July; so if a reward three or 
four times the value of the usual grant is offered for the destruction of female 
serpents in the months of April, May and June, much good will result. Again 
instructions should be given to villagers as to how and when to kill serpents, 
and due encouragement should also be given to the destruction of these reptiles 
in winter when they are not very active. The wolf-pest in England was 
removed by the offer of rent-free lands to cultivators, and the same means might 
be adopted with success for the cure of the serpent-evil in India, 


The Din Bandhu (5) of the 29th July censures Mr. Stuart, Presidency 
Post Master, Bombay, for being blind to the require- 
Pag vee i hg te ments of the public at large. Some days ago the 
onl ban ~— ’ authorities of the Postal Department sanctioned an 
extra expenditure of Rs. 800, but Mr. Stewart has not 
yet thought fit to utilize the sum, and has thus allowed the public and the 
department itself to suffer inconvenience. This sum was originally sanctioned 
for the employment of additional delivery peons, and the Post Master could 
have utilized the amount partly for this purpose and partly for the opening of 
branch money order offices. At present money orders can be cashed in the 
General Post Office only, and this arrangement causes inconvenience and 
annoyance to the public. Moreover the present hours between which 
the money order department of the Post Office is open are very inconvenient, 
especially to those who have to attend offices, and nothing but the opening of 
branch offices will meet their requirements. 


The Din Bandhu (5) of the 29th July understands that while letters 
that are received in the branch post offices after the 

Says that letters addressed appointed hour and addressed to places on the 
oh cet on the B. B. & ©. 1 G.I, P, Railway line are sent direct to the Byculla 
a eeids meek talons after station, no similar arrangements are made for send- 
the prescribed hours should ing letters addressed to places on the B. B. & C. I. 
be sent direct to the Grant Railway line direct to the Grant Road station. Why 
Road station. - should there be such a difference? If runners are 
engaged by the Postal Department, why should not 


the people of Gujarét be equally favoured with those of the Deccan? 


A correspondent of the Kaiser-i-Hind (102) of the 29th July observes that 
Certain complaints rerara. ‘*P2™ Way cars do not begin to run till half past six in 
law lenen Gane te Sauber. * the morning, and consequently the large number of 
ie: persons who go to the mills or the vegetable market . 

at Byculla early in the morning at 44 or 5 o'clock cannot avail themselves of 


the convenience afforded by them. It is desirable, therefore, that the Tramway 


Company should run their carriages from 4} o'clock inthe morning. The writer 


also complains that car drivers do not completely stop the cars when old men, 


qomen or children want to get into or out of them, that cars are not run on 
. proad streets with sufficient _ and that the fares are rather high for poor 
people and need to be lowere 


A correspondent of the Jdme Jamshed (99) of the 3rd August complains 

that for some time past a number of Pérsi miscreants 

Com See at con- have met every evening between 7 and 9 o'clock in that 

prague Péirsi ladies in part of the Bazar Gate street which lies between the 

the Fort. eorner of the Ménekji Shet’s Agydri lane and Bamanj1 

Wédia’s fountain, and gibe at the Parsi ladies 

who happen to by that way. These budmashes sometimes address indecent 

words to the ladies and sometimes waylay them. It is strange that police- 

men standing near the fountain should not appreliend the miscreants, The 
attention of the Commissioner of Police is requested to the complaint. 


Local Self-government. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 2nd August says:—We must congratulate 

the Government of Sir James: Fergusson on the liberal 

Congratulates the Govern- character of the Bills which, so far as their general 
peg tay edt pre 1 ete scope and provisions are concerned, must, we think, 
Local Self-government Bills S8tisfy at least the moderate section of the party of 
and criticizes them. advancement and enlightenment amongst the Native 
community. We are aware that the extreme section 

of the community which, in the anguage of Professor Wordsworth, may be 
aptly described as the ‘ emotional” wing of the party of progress and reform, 
will feel disappointed when they see that the whole measure of reform, as 
sketched out in the now memorable resolution of the Government of India, 
dated the 18th May 1882, has not been conceded to the Bombay Presidency by 
the Government of Sir James Fergusson. But it is impossible in the very 
nature of things to satisfy the ambition, or rather the crotchets, of this emotional 
section, whieh, we must say, forms hut a very insignificant minority of the 
party of progress and reform. That section very conveniently forgets that 
even the Government of India, when it promulgated its resolution of 18th 
May 1882, never meant to force any hard-and-fast system upon the subordinate 
Provincial Governments and Local Administrations, but left them a great latitude 
of action with a view to enable them to adapt their measures of reform under 
the scheme to the actual state of things in their respective provinces and 
charges. The initial blunder which this section commits consists in its regard- 
ing the Government of India’s resolution as a resolution which can be 
given complete effect to at once in all provinces irrespective of any circum- 
stances, whereas the real truth appears to us to be that the resolution in ques- 
tion does not differ in any degree from the Court of Directors’ Educational 
Despatch of 1854. Both these State documents are important only so far as they 
contain an exhaustive and comprehensive exposition of the policy of Govern- 
ment in respect of the subjects to which they relate. The premature introduc- 
tion of any of the reforms or of all of them as shadowed forth in these two 
State documents would not only defeat the objects of Government, but would 
be in the highest degree detrimental to the interests of progress and reform. 
We shall here give an instance in order to more clearly illustrate our meaning. 
It is a well known principle of the Educational * Hemera of 1854 that as soon as 
the circumstances of the case will permit, but neither earlier nor later, the State 
should withdraw from all direct connection with higher education, and the 
said principle is so sound in theory that no sane man will question its utility 
or propriety. But it is equally admitted on all hands that a premature applica- 
tion of the said principle, far from advancing the interests of that branch of . 
education, will check its healthy growth, which in the absence of efficient 
private agency can be secured by the State’s intervention and control only. 
The same is precisely true of the principles of election and of having non-offi- 
cial presidents at ‘the head of local boards, both urban and rural. A single 
premature step would be sufficient to discredit the whole system and to call 
into question the wisdom, foresight and statesmanship of its originators. We 
cannot afford to ignore, as the section of the party alluded to above appears to 
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lessons of history which teach us that no government, however powet- 
. fal and beneficent, can create national institutions. by mere legislation, but that . 


these must be the works of time and of the people themselves. For a reform to 
be durable a desire for that reform must precede its introduction. And we 
challege any man whatever, be his position what it may, to say that a desire 
for the introduction of the elective system into the constitution of our urban and 
rural local boards and for having non-official presidents at the head of those 
local boards is so universal as to justify Government in introducing the same 
everywhere. Holding these views as we do, we cannot but congratulate the 
Government of Sir James oo on the permissive and elastic character 
of the principal provisions of both the Local Self-government Bills. So far 
as the principle is concerned the Bills leave nothing to be desired, but lest 
we may be misunderstood, we must frankly state that they are not quite 
perfect in all their details, which in our ——t admit of considerable im- 
provement. As weall along suggested, the Bills have, welearn, been referred 
officially to the leading municipalities and district local fund committees for 
their opinion, and we have not the slightest doubt that, while according to 
the Bills a general approval, the local bodies consulted will suggest the 
necessary alterations in the detailed provisions of the Bills. As regards 
Section 5 of the Local Boards Bill, we think it is necessary to amend it, so 
far as district boards are concerned, by providing that the nominated 
members shall not be more than one-third of the total number of elective mem- 
bers. Such a course is necessary for two reasons, first, because the elective 
members in district boards will not be returned directly by a democratic 
constituency but by a process of filtration, and second, because the nominated 
members in tdluka boards will also be eligible as delegates from tdluka 
to district boards. This is the best course to follow, but should there be 
any difficulty in adopting it, we would suggest as an alternative step that the 
nominated members in tdluka boards should be declared ineligible as dele- 

ates from those boards to district boards, for the obvious reason that in the 
bce orerienent would have their nominees to the extent of one-half. As regards 
Section 6, clause (c), and Section 7, clause (c), we think it advisable that the 

rivilege of nominating a representative given to an Indmdar, should there 
be one such only in the tdéluka or the district, should be also extended to 
inédmddrs as a 5 Hon provided that if their choice fell upon anyone who was not 
himself an Inamdar, that person must satisfy any of the sondiitons laid down 
in the Act for membership. We see no use in circumscribing the circle of their 
choice. It is quite possible that even if there be more than one Inémdaér in 
the taluka or district they may all agree that there is none among them 
quite competent to take care of his interests and those of his brother Indmdars. 
As regards Section 8 we would in the first place restrict the power of Govern- 
ment to taluka boards only, and we would empower the tdluka boards so 
formed to return their own delegates to the district’ board under Section 7, 
Clause (b). The reason is obvious. Government ought surely without any 
hesitation to rely upon their own nominees to exercise intelligently their right 
of electing their delegate. We would further add a proviso to this section 
that if one-third of the number of rate-payers in such a tdluka prayed for the 
removal of their disability under Section 8, and if their prayer was supported 
by a majority of three-fourths of the members on the district board, Govern- 
ment should forthwith remove that disability. We would also provide that even 
if any téluka were exempted according to the provisions of Section 8, the elec- 
tions to such a téluka board under Section 6, clauses (a) and (c), should in no way 
be affected by the exemption. The reasons for both these provisions are obvious. 
[The Indian Spectator (1) of the 29th July expresses somewhat similar sentiments 
regarding thegeneral scope of the Bill, and after contradicting the assertion made 
in the Statement of Objects and Reasons that the management of local funds has 
on the whole been hitherto highly successful, expresses its disapproval of the pro- 
Vision granting an election of half the number of members on local boards, and 
says :—But since Government have expressed great willingness to give as much 
effect as possible to the system of election, we do not see why Section 5 should not 
be onanek The contemplated introduction of the system of election muchmore 
largely than at present indicated in the Bills into the constitution of local boards 
is hongurable, but it has unfortunately been notorious how far the actions of the 
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nts of Government fall short of their intentions. After all, their measures aré 

. earried out by the Collector in the district. Government generally depend on 
his reports. They seldom invite non-official opinion. Hence, in the advanced dis- 

tricts 


and tdlukas it will eventually depend on thé whim of the Collector whether 
he will have more than half the members of local boards elected or not. There 
‘sthus & wide discretion left to the Collector which is prejudicial to the develop: 
ment of self-government as now sought to be introduced. Practical experience 
suggests that the discretionary power should be withdrawn. Let Government 
append a schedule to the Act, wherein should. be mentioned the names of all 
the districts and télukas where, owing to their backward condition, only half 
the number should for the present be elected for the boards, and let it be 
enacted in the fifth section that the rest shall have the privilege of electing 
three-fourths of their members. If Government really desire to place the 

eople in advanced districts “ in an independent position” for purposes of self- 
government, there can be no harm in adopting the suggestion. People will 
thereby have confidence in the intentions of Government. As Section 5 stands 
at present, we are inclined to the belief that it leaves a door open to give local 
boards a Constitution which will in all probability be semi-official, and there- 
fore not representative or independent. | 


The Indu Prakdésh (9) of the 30th July says :—The more one examines the 
ewe rovisions of the Local Boards Bill, the more does 
_,, Bxpresses dissatisfaction he find reason to complain that the Bombay Govern- 
with the Bomba epee : 
Boards Bill and criticizes it, ment has not attempted to do justice to the pe in 
preparing it. It seems to give the right of election 
and to invest téluka boards with some powers; but all this is neutralized by 
the bludgeon clauses which have been introduced into the Bill, giving very 
extensive powers to Collectors and reserving still more extensive powers 
in the hands of Government. Beyond giving the people the night of electing 
one-half of the members of local boards, does it give anything? How does 
it enable the members- of local boards to manage their affairs without being 
unduly influenced and intimidated by official crotchets? What safeguards does 
it place against the interference of the Public Works Department with the 
ceastraction and management of local works? These are questions which are 
not at all satisfactorily met by the Bill before us. In short, it appears to us to 
be a reluctantly and cleverly drawn Bill, seeming to give rights in one place, 
but in another place quietly neutralizing their effect or nullifying them. And 
this view of ours about this Bill we are prepared to justify by minutely examin- 
ing its salient features. The two most important features of the Local 
Boards Bill are those appertaining to the introduction of the elective 
system and the nomination of president. As to the principle adopted 
with regard to the elective system, Government do not mean in the beginning 
to concede to the people a greater right than that of electing only half the 
number of members required for tdéluka and district boards; and as to 
the nomination of president, the Bill provides that Collectors shall cease to 
be ez-officio presidents and that these posts shall be conferred on any member of 
the boards irrespective of the consideration that the person to be elected is an 
official or not. These two provisions must be considered together, since for the 
attainment of the object which the local self-government scheme has in view— 
namely, enabling the people to do for themselves what is at present done for 
them by Government officers,—the first essentiul condition is that the people 
should Pi a fair share in the administration of local funds and should not 
be left altogether dependent on Government officers. Now, what is it that has, 
under the administration of local funds since the passing of Act ITI. of 1869, 
allowed the funds to be diverted to purposes other than those for which they were 
collected ? As far as the conditions put down on paper by Government and by 
the Legislature for the administration of the funds went, they all looked good 
and reasonable. Government took care to provide that although the entire 
strength of the boards should consist of members nominated by it, yet the non- 
Oficial element in them should never be less than one-half of the total number 
of members on a board. Here the people were represented, in a sense, by 
persons, who, being not dependent on Government, could be expected to take 
an independent view of questions brought before the boards. But they did not. 
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Was shat not ‘because, being the nominees..of Government, they thought that 
’ they should not go against their views? It was eo; but will the change which 


++ is now intended to make by allowing-the people to elect their own represen- 
tatives at one-half of the entire strength of the boards make any material 
jifference? Why should Government hold the balance of election satel between 
themselves and the people? One-half will be official representatives ; and in 
fuch a state of things we cannot say that the people have much chance of bein 
enabled to do for themselves what is at present done for them. It may indee 
be said that Government do not mean to restrict the proportion of elected 
members to one-half of the entire strength of the boards. hat the Bill provides 
is that the proportion shall never be less than one-half, so that Government 
can, in the case of any given district or taluka board; increase that proportion. 
But even by Act III. of 1869 it was provided that the number of non-official 
members should never be less than one-half the entire strength of the boards, 
and still the number was never increased to more than one-half. Let us see now 
whether the chances of elected members being kept down by an equal number 
of official representatives are promoted or lessened by the other provisions in the 
Bill. Of these provisions thefirst that deserves santideretiol is that relatingto the 
nomination of president. That provision, we contend, is also not satisfactory. 
Collectors will still have the chance of holding that office ; and we contend that 
if the object of the present Bill is to enable the people to look after their 
local works under official guidance and advice, that object will be frustrated 
by the Bill so long as it enables Collectors to be members or presidents of 
local boards. In the case of tdluka boards it is indeed desirable for the 
present that Assistant Collectors should still continue to preside. But in 
the case of district hoards such a precaution seems undesirable. It may be 
contended that, whether as presidents or as controllers and directors of 
boards from outside, there is equal chance of Collectors bringing their views 
to bear upon the boards and getting them to act up to them. But still there 
is a difference in the two positions. What that difference is is best ascertained 
by a perusal of Section 28 of the Bill, which provides that the president of a 
local board shall in fact be its executive officer. Now, as president or execu- 
tive officer of a board, the Collector shall have to identify himself in fact with 
the initiation and execution of everything relating to the board, and thus lose 
_ the opportunity of considering the merits of measures so initiated and executed 
without any bias. It seems to us that the Collector should be free from such 
trammels. He should be left free to supervise and control the doings of the 
boards from outside, and that he may be so free it is essential that he should 
enjoy the opportunities incidental to a neutral but still a controlling position 
The initiation of measures and their execution, the financial and executive. 
administration of the board, the exercise of supervision and. control over the 
acts and proceedings of all officers and servants of the board, &c., should remain 
in a non-official member elected president by the board itself; and in such cases 
the Collector will be better able to look at the doings of the board with an 
unbiased mind and to exercise the healthy influence of a guide, adviser and 
impartial judge. By being in the board, whether as member or president,— 
and the Bill still leaves Government free to elect him as either,—he will have to 
take part in the debates, influence the board by his views, and thus carr 
everything before him. The chances then must be that everything will be 
done by him, and that the members will pee mere consultative functions. 
But if the Collector watches it from outside, the board will be more than a 
consultative body. The Collector will no doubt be still able to bring his 
Opinions to bear upon the board, but this, we think, it will be difficult to avoid 
in any case as long as the Collector is the head of the district. All that is 
practicable and desirable is that the boards should be enabled to do their work 
themselves. Now, how does the Bill deal with the Collector? It in fact gives 
to the Collector more than two positions inconsistent with one another. 
He can, under Section 5, be nominated a member of a district or tdéluka 
board; under Section 24, “if at any election of a member ofa local board 
under this Act there is an equal number of votes in favour of each of two 
Or more persons who are willing to take: office, the selection of one of such 
persons shall be made by the Collector by lot in such manner as he shalt deem 
fit”; under Section 27, there is nothing toprevent him from being president of a 


- peal board }""and tinder Section 9, the Collector shall have powers of in- 


spection supervision. Now, these seem inconsistent, not to say delicate, 
itions for one and the same person to occupy. Government are no doubt 

at li under these provisions to prevent the Collector from occupying all of 
them in his own ; but after all it isdiscretional with them. Ifthe Collector 
is to be the supervising and controlling authority, as Sections 10, 24 and 59 
rovide, he must remain distinct from the local boards. It would therefore 
be better if the Bill were modified so as to give the Collector the supervising 
and controlling authority only, and to declare him ineligible for the office of 


president or for nomination as a member of either téluka or district boards. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 29th July points out the necessity of the early 

pay oe oar Mee pe publication of the draft rules to be framed hereafter 
Ore Bill. Besant when the Bombay Local Boards Bill becomes law. 
” The whole of the Bill is simply permissive and conse- 
quently vague. Without the rules it is quite impossible to come to any definite 
conclusion as to the merits of the scheme. Unless, therefore, Government 
wish to take undue advantage of the permissive nature of the Bill to the 
prejudice of the local bodies and thus legally disappoint the public in their 
expectations, they should , early publicity to the rules. We do not 
understand why municipalities should send their delegates to the local 
boards. Itis true that the functions of municipal and local funds committees 
are similar, but this does not justify the representation now granted to munici- 
alities. Local funds committees have no jurisdiction within municipal 
limite, nor have municipalities any control outside their municipal districts. 
It is only when their works are supplementary to each other that any occasion 
arises for consultation; and if for this one reason only municipalities are 
allowed a voice in the management of local funds, we do not see why 
local boards should be withheld from having a similar voice in the manage- 
ment of municipal affairs. To carry the principle a little further, district 
boards will have to provide seats for members from surrounding districts 
and also for representative educational and public works officers who under 
the present Bill can attend the meetings of the boards but have no vote. But 


as nothing like it is to be found in the Bill we must look for another principle 


on which the representation given to municipalities can be justified. Can 
it be on the ground of advanced social status of the inhabitants of munici- 
pal districts? This appears to be the only other ground, but the provisions in 
the Bill do not fully bear it out. Ifthe principle be once granted, however, 
it follows that the management of local boards should go more into the 
hands of the inhabitants of the principal towns in the tdéluka, and that 
the representatives of the groups of villages in the taluka should come 
in only as secondary members. To some extent this will be the case 
even now considering the relative advance in civilization in the towns, 
and we think that this principle shoald be distinctly recognized and 
provision should be made by which a greater proportion of the elected 
members of a tdluka board should come from the principal towns in the 
tiluka. As local self-government becomes better understood in the dis. 
tricts this position may be changed and the members of the board may be 
allowed to be chosen out of the rate-payers in the taluka only; but till then a 
greater portion of the members of taluka local boards must come from the 
towns. Considered in this light the provisions of the Bill are singularly defec- 
tive. Thus for atdluka local board one delegate has been allowed to ever 

municipality which comprises more than 5,000 and less than 18,000 inhabitants. 
The provision is open to the obvious objection that if a taluka contains a town 
having more than 18,000 inhabitants this town cannot send a delegate to the 
board. No doubt it will send one to the district board, but that is no reason 
why it should not be represented in the téluka board directly. The case is not 
an imaginary one. Let us take for instance the Haveli Tdéluka, which contains 
the city of Poona. Now Poona can send a delegate to the district board, but 
not to the téluka one. We do not understand why the tdluka committee should 
be deprived of the assistance and advice of members coming from a comparatively 
advanced town. Poona has as much to do with the tdéluka committee as the 


other towns in the taluka have,—perhaps more,—and yet it has no delegate on 


the board. . We think, therefore, that the restriction of 18,000 should be removed 
- gptirely. Secondly, if the pean above alluded to be once acknowledged, more 

advanced towns ought to be allowed to send more than one member to the 
téluka board ins of each municipality being indiscriminately allowed one 
member. By this means the tdluka board will be made to consist of a greater 
number of independent members than it can be under the present scheme. The 
local self-government scheme will thus become more a city than a rural 
franchise; but this is inevitable under the existing state of things. In 
Section 10 no vote has been allowed to education as such, while the trading 
and other classes are allowed to come under clause 5 of Section 10. In con- 
nection with this one more fact remains to be noticed, viz., that while Section 
10 prescribes so many qualifications for an elective member of a téluka board 
there are no restrictions by which the choice of Government will be limited in 
nominating members of the same board. It is indeed a question why Gov- 
ernment should be allowed to nominate a member ‘which the voters are not 
allowed to elect. There ought to be one rule for both, and Government should 
bind themselves as much as the public. There appears to be again some mis- 
take in giving the qualifications for voters. We looked for the reason of the 
partial exclusion by which an ordinary trader, but not a landholder, in a smalls 
municipal district can have a right to vote at the elections of the members of 
a tsluka board by virtue of the proviso of clause 2 of Section 18, but we 
could not find any. It cannot be urged that the proviso is intended to guard 
against the double right of voting, as all others except landholders get it. 
The provision, therefore, is quite unintelligible, and in the event of its being 
retained we hope to receive an explanation regarding it. As it stands it is 
one-sided and partial, and probably an error. 


The same, in criticising the Bombay District Municipal Act Amendment 
Bill, sayg:—The people ought to thank the Govern- 


Criticizes.the draft Bill to mont of Sir James Fergusson for the extension of the 


amend the Bombay District 


Municipal Act. elective franchise even to town municipalities. But 


in the very section which gives Government this 
power there is something for which the people have greatly to complain. Section 
1), which regulates the constitution of municipal boards, is only permissive. It 
does not make it obligatory that the Governor in Council shall declare that towns 
of a particular status or cities of a particular standing will have the privilege of 
having their municipalities constituted according to the provisions of tlie section. 
Sir James and the other members of his Council are sufficiently sincere and 
liberal, but because we have the present Government of a particular kind it does 
not follow that we shall always have liberal Governors and liberal Councillors. 
We therefore urge that the section should be so modified as to make it obli- 
gatory and to say what municipalities will derive the benefits of the amended 
Act and from what date. It appears from the proviso that the Government of 
Sir James is not inclined to remain satisfied with giving half the number of seats 
on municipal boards to the people ; it may even give more, and if we correctly inter- 
pret the motives of the present Government, we may say that the ten cities which 
under the old Act had city municipalities before the 1st of April last will, in all 
likelihood, have at least two-thirds of the whole number of seats on their boards 
reserved for their citizens. But the people are impatient and earnestly hope 
for such a declaration, for, they say, who knows, times may change and an 
autocratic Governor like Sir Richard Temple may come and leave the whole Act 
to remain a dead letter. The people demand, and we see no reason why Gov- 
ernment should not grant the request, that a notification fixing the total number 
of commissioners and the proportion of the elective 40 the nominated commission- 
ers in the different municipalities should be publishe d along with the report of the 
select committee. Ofcourse the lists embodied in such notification will be subject 
to any alterations which circumstances may necessitate; but the draft lists will 
do immense good and avoid administrative difficulties which Collectors and com- 
missioners will be put to. We have already suggested that the draft rules should 
also be published, and we have every hope that our present suggestion will receive 
its proper share of attention at the hands of the authorities. The power given 
to Government by Section 12 is indeed too large, and the fear is that should it 
remain in the hands of Government it may be abused by a despotic Governor. 


ernment should no doubt possess such or similar power, but some counter- 
ise to it should be left in the hands of the people as well. Subordinate Judges 
ought to be excluded’ from becoming municipal commissioners for the same 
for which District Judges have been excluded in Section 15. It is these 
Subordinate Judges before whom municipal cases come for decision, and they 
therefore ought to have nothing whatever to do with the boards. The disquali- 
fication mentioned in clause (c) of Section 15 should be changed into “‘one who 
has been sentenced to rigorous imprisonment by any criminal court when such 
gentence has not been subsequently reversed or quashed.” If any reason for 
this change is wanted, we may say that offences punishable with simple impri- 
sonment are not in their nature such as necessarily bring moral turpitude upon 
the person whocommits them. Besides, instances may be cited in which persons 
found guilty by a criminal court for a particular offence will be incapable of 
becoming municipal commissioners, whereas persons of the same rank and social 
sition convicted of the same offences by a court of equal competence will be 
eligible. We think that this should be left to the electors themselves. A person 
who commands their respect and confidence, notwithstanding a short imprison- 
ment, may safely be allowed to become a municipal commissioner. The words 
“within 2 months ”’ should be substituted in Section 18 for * as soon as it con- 
veniently can be.”” After words “ personally liable” in Section 20, line 15, we 
think the words “‘ only so far as may fall to his share” be added. In Section 20, 
clause (6) should be omitted. We do not see how it can stand to reason that a 
person should be made to lose his rights of citizenship simply for an unfortunate 
mistake or an accident or even an offence. Government have very properly 
omitted the residential qualification in the case of voters; for though a person 
may not be a resident, yet he may have an interest in the working of a munici- 
pality for the reason of his holding some property or having a business concern 
in the municipal district. In Section 22, line 8, we should like to see instead — 
of “the date of election,” *‘the date of the declaration ofthe result.”’ In the last 
paragraph of Section 22, line 22, after the word “ fixed,” the words “* by the muni- 
cipality’” should be inserted. [The Gujardt Mitra (76) of the same date says 
that the power reserved by Government under Section 11 of the Bill should be 
delegated to municipal bodies, that the limit of age mentioned in clause (a) of 
Section 15 should be increased to 25, that the period of the tenure of office of 
municipal commissioners laid down in Section 17 should be reduced to 2 years. 
The Mitrdé also suggests that a provision may be inserted in the Code directing 
that an appeal shall lie to the High Court against the decision of the District 
Judge in cases of disputes regarding elections. The Kesari (35) of the 31st 
July says that the following rules should regulate the constitution of municipal 
boards;:—(1) Municipal towns with a population of more than 20,000 souls should 
have the power of electing their own president. (2) Where the president isa 
salaried servant of Government on account of the population being less than 
20,000, the people should have the power to elect at least three-fourths of the mem- 
bers on the board, (3) Where there is an elected president the people should 
elect two-thirds of the members on the board. (4) The distinction of town 
and city municipalities should be recognized on some principle or other. The 
Belgaum Samdchér (17) of the 30th July does not approve of the partial repeal 
of the old Acts by the new Bills, and suggests the desirability of having one enact- 
ment on each of the subjects of local boards and municipalities. The Dhdrwér 
Vritt (24) of the 26th idem says that the restriction of age in the case of a voter 
or commissioner should be modified by making personsabove 18 years of age eligible 
to vote and to be commissioners, and that the period of the tenure of a commis- 
Sioner’s office should be reduced from 3 years to 1 year. The Chhdva (21) of the 
29th and the Nydyd Sindhu (46) of the 30th July generally disapprove of the 
provisions of the Local Self-government Bills. | 


The Vengurla Vritt (71) of the 26th July prays Government to grant a 

‘ city municipality to the town of Vengurla. A peti- 

Re cae wn . tion in this behalf was preferred last year to His 

sapebdles # women sped Excellency Sir James Fergusson by the Hita Chintak 
the town of Vengurla. leg ; . 

Association, but.to no effect. Itis nearly eight years 


since a town municipality was established at this place, and during this period 


nearly lékh of rupees 6 have been spent by the committee ihe nian jects. 
The establishment of a city municipality will put a stop to all such en 
agement, and will give the people an idea of the real advantages of municipal 


institutions. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 29th July says :—A thorough overhauling of 
our educational system is very desirable, and mere shifts 
A suggestion regarding the wil] not do. To our mind the change which is most 


pages yp gow oy desirable is in the vehicle or medium through which 


gribed bythe Bombay Uni- instruction is at present mperies in all our high 
versity and the appointment schools. We are not to be understood to mean that the 
... rn ahs tbding oa ee language should be knocked on the head ; 
varks by the examiners. what we mean is that English literature up to the 
present matriculation standard should be taught in 
schools, and even with greater care than is taken at present; but all the other 
subjects, such as mathematics, sciences, history, &c., should be taught in the 
vernaculars. The change may be looked upon by some as radical, but if carried 
out it is expected to check considerably the premature drain on the youthful 
energies of students. Instruction through the vernaculars will give the 
students considerable ease and a ready and thorough comprehension of the 
subjects they are taught. Besides, they will be enabled to acquire a more com- 
rehensive knowledge of various subjects than they do at present. To our mind 
Legere is a mere outward dress, and when purely English literature is taught 
in our high schools up to the present matriculation standard, no difficulty, whatso- 
ever will be felt in imparting college instruction to these very students. While 
the drain on youthful energies will be checked considerably, one important point 
will be gained, and that is the cultivation of the vernaculars without any check 
upon the cultivation of the English language. It may be urged by some that 
the conveyance of instruction in all subjects through the medium of the 
English language gives the candidates greater facility to pick up a variety 
of expressions. But the argument must lose its force when it is considered 
that English literature is to be taught as hitherto, and with still greater 
care and precision. Even in colleges the University will do well to 
add the vernaculars to the studies already laid down by it. Instruction 
through the vernaculars at schools will necessarily serve as an impetus to their 
cultivation. The introduction of the dead languages into the University course 
may be said to have abated to some extent the amount of earnestness with 
which under other circumstances the vernaculars would have been cultivated. 
It is true that to be able to enrich the vernaculars we have to fall back upon 
our ancient languages, and as a means of such enrichment the cultivation of 
the dead languages is considered a necessity. But for all that the cultivation 
of the vernaculars is not the less important, and the question of the addition of 
the vernaculars to the University studies is therefore worthy of the considera- 
tion both of our educational authorities and the Senate of our University. 
The question was once raised, but then the tide of public opinion ran so high 
in favour of our ancient languages that the question had. at that time to be 
abandoned. The question is one of importance and we hope the educational 
authorities will fully consider it. [The Indian Spectator (1) of the 29th July 
says :—A good deal of unpleasant speculation marks the results of our Universit 
examinations. This will continue so long as some candidates meet with failure, 
for it is often these men that revenge themselves on the authorities by spreadin 
idle rumours. For our part we have never had reason to question the bond fides 
of the work done by the examiners. But the stock complaint about mistakes 
in adding up marks would disappear if the University were to appoint a few 
auditors whose business it should be to detect and rectify such mistakes. 
Considering that failure mars the future of hundreds of candidates, the 
authorities might very well ask the examiners to put down their marks in words 
and not in figures, so that clerks may have no excuse for mistaking 12 for 
2or 2 for 20, and so on. Another general complaint, which the authorities 
must try their best to remove, is about the vagaries of examiners in putting 
awkward questions and dealing with the answers according as it pleases the 


will of each examiner. | 


Y the (67) of the 29th July dwells on the inconvenience 
caused to the scholars in Mardthi schools by being 
required to sit on the floor, and invites the attention of 
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éthi schools — the educational authorities to the necessity of furnish- 
polled to sit ee ing all vernacular schools with gunny cloth or mats to 


cover the floor. | 
The Ahmedabad Samdchdr (81) of the 1st August complains of the very 


low salaries paid to vernacular school-masters in the 
Complains that on mofussil, and says that it is informed that assistant 
school-masiershool hours, — ‘eachers and monitors in the sity are now required to 
ag attend in turns the offices of their superiors out of 
school hoursto do official work. This is justifiable only in the case of tempo- 
rary pressure of work; but if it is a permanent arrangement, then there is 
much to be said against it. The miseries of these badly-paid officers should be 
lessened and not increased. It would be a proper thing to increase slightly the 


salaries given to vernacular school-masters. 
Railways. 


The Dnydn Prakash (8) of the 30th July regrets that the recent changes 
in the tariff of rates on the G. I. P. Railway have not 
Says thatthe recent changes conferred any benefits on the poor. The railway 
in the tariff of rates on the aythorities ought properly to direct their attention to 
G. I. P. Hallway are not the interests of the lower classes, but such does not 
likely to prove beneficial to SSUS, no 
Natives. —— to be really the case. There has been no 
reduction in the rates of charges for the fourth class, 
while the rates for the first and second classes have been considerably 
lowered to the advantage of Europeans and Natives of higher classes. Consi- 
dering the high salaries drawn by Europeans it is not likely that they will 
appreciate the advantage which the company has tried to confer on them, 
while to poor Natives even a slight reduction in the charges they are required 
to pay would have been welcome. Middle-class Natives will suffer greatly 
vader the new arrangements, under which carriages of an intermediate class 
have been abolished. Such persons cannot travel by the second class as the 
charges are too heavy for them, nor can they travel by the fourth class and 
be crushed with the people of the lower classes. To redress the grievances of 
this class of passengers the company should issue return tickets for the 
second class for half as much again as the single fare, or should devise such 
measures as may contribute to the solution of the difficulty. [The Poona Vaibhav 
(49) of the 29th July ridicules the idea that passengers will take return tickets 
when the charge is as much as they would have to pay if they took single 


tickets. | | 


A correspondent of the Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 30th July complains of 

the prevalence of cholera at Bhusdval. The misery 

Complains of the prevalence jis aggravated by the importation of the disease 
of cholera at nog gee and from Pandharpur and other places. Pilgrims are 
= aes tap railway anche- packed like sheep in carriages, and when there are 
oe ow no such conveyances available they are despatched in 
cattle trucks, and on their arrival at Bhusdval they 

indiscriminately find shelter in the dharmashdla, where they lie in a precarious 
condition. The merciless conduct of the railway authorities towards passengers 
is indeed reprehensible and should be severely noticed by Government. Carriages 
which are intended to carry 50 passengers are made to convey from 65 to 70, 
and any remonstrance against the treatment received by passengers is visited 
with kicks. It must be borne in mind that the disease of cholera spreads by 
contagion, and it is also very likely that it is caused by the filthiness of the 
cattle trucks in which passengers dre made to travel. The medical officer of 
the place requires the payment of a fee of Rs. 2 before he treats any of these 
patients, and thus these travellers are placed in a helpless condition. The people 
will thank Government very much if they adopt measures for affording prompt and 
easy relief to the sufferers by means of medical advice and medicines allowed 
free of charge. It is also necessary that. travellers affected by the disease should 


17 
he allowed to ' ; up och those that are free from the contagion. There 
nae vernment = located in a portion of the dharmashdla above alluded 


my the educational authorities ought to recognize the necessity of removing 
+ from its present quarters under the above circumstances. 


The Prabhdkar (50) of the 1st August approves 

Asks the authorities of the of the contemplated opening of a booking office near 

p. B. & O. I. eo Pad Péydhownie for the convenience of passengers by the 

pany to open pas G. I. P. Railway, and requests the attention of the 
the city for thé convenience horiti f the B & CL Rail 

of,passongers by that line. authorities of the B. B. &. C. I. Railway Company to 


the necessity of their doing the same. 


A correspondent of the Samsher Béhddur (111) of the 27th July complains 
of the miserable condition of the carriages on His 
A complaint regarding the Highness the Gdikwdd of Baroda’s Ralleay. The 
inconvenience caused to pas- (oa Gate station is miserable. There is no proper 
ers by His Highness the , ) f 1] Aa ete 6 he 
Giskwhd of Baroda’sRailway, Testing place for travellers. As very few carriages, 
which again are small and narrow, are attached 
to a train, passengers have to be packed in them like sheep. It is necessary 
that more carriages should be attached to trains than at present with a view 
to give comfort to passengers, and openly to Hindu pilgrims who use the 
line. Proper arrangements should also be made for the safety of passengers from 
the sun and rain. The management of the Bh4vnagar-Gondal Railway is far 
superior to that of the Gdikwdd’s Railway. 


Municipalitres. 


The Rast Goftdr (110) of the 29th July says that it will not be surprised if 
. the present outbreak of cholera in Bombay is attri- 
soe, + Mor a buted to the filthy condition of the suburbs of Méhim 
le mey om ™* and Daédur and to the noxious gases that are exhaled 
by the town sweepings that are deposited on the 
Byculla flats. The Rdst also regrets to be under the necessity of taking excep- 
tion to the purity of the pipe-water. The cry of the people on this latter head 
isas unmitigated as ever. Formerly such complaints used to be made only in 
the hot season, but this year, though half the rainy season has already passed, 
pure water is not received through the pipes. [The Gujardti (95) of the same 
date says that cholera has been prevalent in Bombay for many months past, 
but that it did not attract the notice of the municipality until it showed itself 
among respectable classes. Why should not prompt and effective measures be 
taken when the municipality levies so many and heavy taxes.on the people? 
The Din Bandhu (5) of the same date refers to the same subject, says that the 
money spent by the municipality on sanitation is not at all proportionate to its 
income, and points out the desirability of taking more effective measures for the 
health of the city. | 


The Bombay Samdchdr (86) of the 3rd August observes that for some time 
past the municipal authorities of Bombay have been 
Says that the municipality observing the policy of reserving to the municipality 
of Bombay should either erect the work of opening new markets, and whenever the 
markets or allow others to do h . . . . 
the caine. ave entered into agreements in this behalf wit 
private persons they have imposed very stringent 
conditions. The consequence of this procedure has been that the residents of 
several quarters of the town suffer great inconveniences on account of the 
absence of public markets within their easy reach. It is therefore desirable 
either that the municipality should construct public markets on its own account 


or should allow them to be constructed by private persons on moderate terms. 


A correspondent of the Din Bandhu (5) of the 29th July deplores the 
present depressed condition of the trade in grain of 

a in Government to the town of Belgaum, and says that the cause of it lies 
grain levied eee, Wty o> in the enhanced rates of duty levied by the munici- 
pality of Relais. ~,  pality on cart-loads of grain. Belgaum, where ldikhs 
eae of rupees used to change hands, has been reduced to 


‘a 

such & ly condition that the daily transactions in grain do not now amount 
49 even five rupees. Several traders have left the British territory and 
emigrated to the adjoining territories of the Chief of Sdngli. Formerly 
no import duty was levied in this town, but now it is as high as annas 12 per 
cart. Such a state of things is prejudicial to the interests both of the people 
and the municipality, and it is to be hoped that Government will cause the duty 
to be reduced to annas 2 per cart, whereby both the municipality and the people 
qill be benefited. 


The Surat Akhbdr (79) of the 30th July says that owing to the moisture 

| that has spread in the city on account of the recent 

Recommends the Surat floods dysentery, fever and other diseases and 

Municipality to take = even cholera have appeared in Surat. Why can- 

paged ie ype mag not the local municipality undertake special measures 

o” for the safety of the people in this season, as is 

done by the Bombay Municipality ? If neglience is allowed to prevail, bitter 
will be its results. 


The Broach Samdchér (87) of the 2nd August says that the municipality of 
Jambusar at a meeting held on the 26th ultimo 
Dissatisfaction he people resolved to increase the fees levied by it on cloth, 
. gad ee ee sugar and sundry other articles. Not only were the 
Sie entire public against the increase in the fees, but a great 
number of the municipal commissioners were also against it, and still the president 
carried the resolution. The people of Jambusar therefore became very excited 
and struck work from the afternoon of the 27th to the 29th July, when they 
resumed work. <A meeting of the Mahdjans was held on the 28th July anda 
resolution was adopted for petitioning Government. A sum of about Rs. 4,000 
was also collected for the purpose. The people are very much dissatisfied 
with the commissioners, for only afew of their number can boast of a sound edu- 
cation. The president ought to do his best to pacify the people. From this 
commotion it appears that the people of Jambusar are not in a position to bear 


the burden of heavy taxation. The authorities concerned ought to interfere 
end prevent matters from taking a worse turn. 


The Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad of the 2nd August, in commenting on 

the order of the Bombay Government requiring the 

Disapproval of the action of municipality of Ahmedabad to pay off at once the sum 
the Bombay Government in of Rs; 20,00U, being the trust money of the Ranchhod- 


connection with the misap- . ee ee 
propriation of the trust money lal Dispensary appropriated by the municipality » Says 


of the Ranchhodlél Dispen- that the action of Government in this matter is not 
sary at Ahmedabad by the just. The present municipal board and its president, 
municipality of that city. Mr. Reid, are quite ignorant of this affair. The 

We municipal exchequer is empty and the new board is 
obliged to incur fresh debts on account of the mismanagement prevalent in the 
time of the late chairman, Mr. Fernandez, when the misappropriation of the 
trust money took place, The alleged consent of the donor to the diversion of 
the money from its original purpose is illegal, for he had no power to give it. 
On the contrary his action in the matter amounts to an abetment of a breach of 
trust. It would be just if Messrs. Fernandez and Ranchhodlal were called to 
account. It is to be regretted that the action of Government in this matter 
should tend to lower the credit of the Ahmedabad Municipality at a time 
when it is involved in debt. It is still to be hoped that Government will take 
proper measures in this case. [The same paper refers to the disapproval 
expressed by the Revenue Commissioner of the substitution of a toll in the place 
of the house-tax leviable on the people residing in the suburbs of Ahmedabad by 
the local municipality, and observes that it cannot be the intention of the 
Government of India that the house tax should be levied by force in places 
to which it is unsuited. The house tax will never suit Ahmedabad. The 
enlargement of the municipal limits and the inclusion of the suburbs of the 
city in them was very inconsiderate. The proceeds from the inclusion of the 
suburbs within the municipal limits will fall far short of the expenditure 
entailed thereby. The income from the house tax is Rs. 5,000 and the expen- 
diture is Rs. 6,400. Moreover, the extension of the municipal limits will not 


that the local municipality should not extend its limits to the suburbs if Gov- 
ernment are not willing that a toll should be levied instead of the house tax. 
The local funds committee can construct roads, &c., for the benefit of the 
people livin in the suburbs out of their contribution to the local funds. The 
Samsher Béhddur (111) of the 27th July disapproves of the intention of the 
Ahmedabad Municipality to raise a loan of Rs. 50,000, and observes that if 
the vegetable and green markets and other buildings owned by the munici- 
pality are sold off there will be no necessity for incurring this fresh debt. It 
cannot be understood why the commissioners wish to increase the burden of 
debt on the mundeipallty. | 


prove beneficial to sipalty liying in the suburbs. It is advisable, therefore, 


Native States. 


The Mahérdshtrd Mitrd (40) of the 2nd August says that the present 
state of Hyderabad shows that times are out of joint 
Advises the Council of and offers a word of advice to the Council of 
Regency at Hyderabad to Regency in view of their being enabled to set them 
reform the administration of |. § , ‘ 
the State on the British Tight. The State of Hyderabad lost in Sir Sdlar 
system. Jung an invaluable jewel, and the death of that 
statesman will be a signal for misrule and anarchy. 
The policy of the British Government in connection with the states will 
be one of gradual interference. It will begin with issuing mandates to the 
State authorities in cases in which maladministration is brought to their notice. 
When the Nizém comes of age he will be invested with powers of administra- 
tion, and no soouer will a year or two elapse than he will be asked to work witha 
Diwdn appointed with the consent of the British Government, and further on a 
joint administrator will manage the administration. As the British ascendancy 
increases, valour and spirit of independence which at present characterize the 
Hyderabadi will vanish and all the dignitaries of the State will content them- 
eas with an unmolested enjoyment of a portion of their present income. ill 
independent Jaghirddrs will lose their civil and criminal powers. Indm com- 
missions and alienation departments will spring up and all important appoint- 
ments in the State will be monopolized by Europeans. The criminal law will 
be enforced with the greatest rigour, and what are now considered as insignifi- 
cant crimes will be looked upon as heinous. At present every subject of the 
State is armed from top to toe, but during the course of a decade people will be 
afraid of walking in the public streets with sticks in their hands. The youth 
will be reduced to an emaciated condition by education. Rates of land revenue 
assessment will be enhanced, a forest department will be organized, and the people 
will be reduced to a state of starvation. A Watan Act will be introduced and an 
enquiry instituted into the saranjdms of sardirs. <A Political Agent will be 
kept to watch the conduct of petty Jéghirdiérs and the estates of many will be 
resumed on the plea of theirimmoral conduct. Some special circumstances will 
bring on the imposition of an income tax, which in course of time will be 
followed by a license tax. Municipalities will be established at different places 
and people will begin to be oppressed by the imposition of a local fund cess. 
In these circumstances it is the duty of those to whom the cares of the ad- 
ministration are at present committed to act prudently and cautiously and not 
to allow any complaints from the people under their charge to reach the 
British Government. It is uncertain what turn events may take and no time 
should be lost in reforming the administration on the British system. 


In noticing the trial and punishment of Chhitu, the Bhil leader who 
recently created disturbances in the Native State of 

. Suggests an investigation Ali Réjpur, the Bombay Chronicle (75) of the 29th 
wry ge yg pecadones July observes that the trial has disclosed a condition 
with the djsturbamces created Of affairs at Ali Rdjpur which shows that the State 
by the Bhil chieftain Chhita. requires close attention on the part of the paramount 
power, and that the lot of thecondemned Bhil chieftain 

deserves public commisseration. All the witnesses examined for the prosecution 
on whose statements the accused was condemned were unanimous that Chhitu 
was the victim of circumstances which goaded him on to unlawful acts. He 


and others similarly circumstanted petitioned, complained and remonstrated . 


a, ve 7 


against the hardship and ill-treatment to which they were subjected for years, 
but did not get any redress, It was stated at the trial that the harsh, unjust 
and oppressive proceedings of Mr. Venkatrdo, the Diwan or Karbhéri of the 
State, drove the Bhil chieftain and other so-called rebels to desperation. Mal- 
administration of all sorts is laid to the Diwdn’s door. Ithas been broadly 
stated that but for the wise and vigorous action taken by the British authorities 
the little rebellion would have become a very serious affair. This statement, 
if true, proves the necessity for a formal and searching investigation into the 
causes Which brought about that rebellion. 


Referring to the report that the Gaikwdd of Baroda has consented to give 
over to the British Government a portion of his 
Asks the Government of territory in satisfaction of the expenses of the Baroda 
Lord Ripon to contradict the ¢ontingent, the Arunodayd (14) of the 29th July says 
report that the Gaikwad of : a 4 
Baroda has consented to cede that the report, if true, is likely to make the admi- 
some portion of his territory nistration of Lord Ripon unpopular. The Gdikwdd’s 
tothe British Government in treasury is not known to be-insolvent like the British 
= haa wake of Exchequer—nay, it is said that the former has a large 
balance—and there appears to be no reason why the 
British Government should be apprehensive of any failure on the part of the 
G@éikwdd to regularly meet all demands on account of the contingent. More- 
over, to entertain such apprehensions when the administration of the young 
Gsikwdd, tutored and brought up under European influences, is only in 
its first stage, and to resolve upon taking a portion of his dominions, is nothing 
short of an imitation of the most reprehensible policy of Lord Dalhousie. The 
Arunodayd, however, cannot be persuaded to believe that Lord Ripon’s admi- 
nistration can be capable of such conduct. The evil effects of detaching portions 
of the territories of Native princes on the minds of the public have been 
brought to light in the Berdr affair, and it cannot even be imagined that an 
administrator of Lord Ripon’s fame, and with his desire to watch the interests 
of India and England, will commit himself to such a policy. It is necessary 
that His Lordship should take measures against the minds of the people being 
unsettled by such damaging reports and should give them an official contra- 
diction. 


A correspondent of the Poona Vaibhav (49) of the 29th July, writing from 
Baroda, complains that the Mahdrdja does not devote 
Complains that the Mah4- much attention to the department of the administra- 
_ of ct nln A Pom tion of justice, and that all cases are generally decided 
evote mane atten nor Lo Me in the way they are explained by the officers in charge 

administration of justice. : : 
ofthem. The subjects, therefore, do not get impartial 

justice and are very much discontented. | | 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 29th July says:—We have no serious 
objection to Colonel Barton remaining in Kathidwér 

Py pra yw of oa 4 Vitiea! +4 WO months longer. But we wish he had made over 
Agent, Kathionis. ™ the charge of his office to his successor and spent the 
: time in travelling over Kéthid4wér as a private indi- 

vidual. He would have learned much by this means and unlearned not a little. 
It would be a great gain if officers were to lay aside their official spectacles and 
see the country as ordinary men before they left it to air their experience at 
home, Nothing is so misleading as the experience of men in office, whom the 
truth of a matter seldom reaches except in a very distorted form. This is the 
misfortune of the average English officer. Heis either impenetrable to outside 
light or is led by the nose by rascally undérlings. It is direct communication 
with the people and encouragement of an expression of popular opinion that 
lead to good government. Colonel Barton came to Kathidwdr a most popular 
man; he goes out of it perhaps the most unpopular Political Agent, save of 
Course with a dozen or two interested persons. The policy of the majority of 
political officers seems to be to support the strong against the weak—a policy 
from which Native States have suffered untold misery; and this policy the 
officials claim as based on the principle of the survival of the fittest. In real 
truth, however, it is the reverse; it is not the fit but the unfit that can 
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ive and prosper in Kathidwér ; it is the selfish and the corrupt that profit by 
this policy. The Samsher Bahddur (111) of the 17th July says that Colonel 

arton has, from the time of his appointment as Political ryan in Kathidwar, 
done his best to protect the rights of Native potentates, and he A many of the 

rinces of Kéthidwar love him. Notwithstanding this policy his conduct in the 
matter of theappointmentof a Diwdnto the PorbandarState was not free from com- 
ments. He is on very good terms with the authorities of the Bhavnagar State, and 

rhaps for this the latter are trying to have his stay in the province prolonged. 
ir aganldl, the present Kérbhaéri of Jémnagar, is much favoured by Colonel 
Barton and has risen to his present high post through the kindness of the Politi- 
eal Agent. His great error in the matter of the Maiya massacre and his defence 
ofthe Junégad State will perhaps never be forgotten. The Hitechchhu (77) of 
Ahmedabad of the 2nd August disapproves of the attempt of the Karbhdaris of 
Junégad, Bhdvnagar and Navdnagar to raise a fund with a view to com- 
memorate Colonel Barton’s connection with Kathidwdr, and remarks that 
owing to the Maiya massacre, the outcry raised by the people of Dhordji, 
his conduct in connection with the appointment of a Diwén to the State of 
Porbandar and other vexatious acts done by him, the people will always 
look upon him with disgust and contempt. It is advisable, therefore, that 
these States should not move in the matter in vain. The Akhbdre Soddgar 
(82) of the 31st J uly says that but for the independence granted by Colonel 
Barton to the Kathidwdér Chiefs and the bad use made by them of the 
privilege which served to bring his name into ill odour, the Colonel’s 
administration would have proved very beneficial to the States under his 


charge. | 


A Kathidwér correspondent of the Gujardti (95) of the 29th July says :— 
The administration of Junigad appears again to be 
involved in some embroglio. Messrs. Mansukhrém 
and Purshottamrdi have returned from a visit to 
Poona. Diwdn Séle Hindi is reported to have sent in his resignation. It is 
also rumoured that the Political Agent has recommended the Darbdr to remove 
from his office Sulemén, who headed the band of the Jundgad police during 


Jun4gad and Porbandar 
affairs. 


their. attack on the Maiyds, and also to dismiss from its service all Mekrdnis 


and other hot-blooded servants. The Darbdr suggested the names of Mr. 
Chunil4l Sd4rd4bh4i, Manager of Vdankdner, and Mr. Ratilaél, Karbhari of Chuda, 
for appointment on the commission to enquire into the grievances of the Maiyas, 
and the Political Agent supporting the suggestion, Government are said to have 
sanctioned the appointment of those two members without paying any considera- 
tion to the protest raised by the Maiyds against the nomination. The Raéna of 
Porbandar does not appear to go with the present age of civilization. The 
mismanagement in the revenue department of this State will scarcely find a 
parallel in any other State. The Rana possesses an immense amount of money, 
but it is wrong to consider that the prosperity of his people will be achieved by 
storing the money in his treasury. The real wealth of a State lies in the 
protection of the life, property and independence of the subjects. It is the 
principal duty of a State to dispense impartial justice to its subjects. But it is not 
soin Porbandar. One Mr. Cassum, a respectable and well-to-do merchant of 
Porbandar, has been put into prison on an alleged charge of attempting the 
murder of the Rana. For various reasons Mr. Cassum is not in the favour of 
the Darbér, and this is said to account for his present treatment. As the report 
goes, there is said to be no evidence of the crime fathered upon Mr, Cassum, 
and even if there be any, neither the Rana nor any of his courts are competent 
to try the case in which the Rana is the complainant. It is therefore necessary 
that the Political Agent should institute immediate enquiries into the matter. 
The writer also quotes another instance in which injustice was done to a 
relation of a rich merchant on account of the latter being at enmity with the 
Darbér officials. It so happened that the wife of this rich merchant went to a 
relation of hers, and while amusing herself with some game in company with her 
relation and his wife the police arrested the latter on acharge of gambling. They 
were detained at the police station for a night and released on bail the next morning 
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rvention ul in s. It is thus clear that 
secur ice life and property in the State of Porbandar. Why 

ay Grovernment pay any attention to such maladministration P 
: Agent and his Assistant may have reported against the adminis- 
tration to Government, but since thé matter does not appear to have received 
due consideration, it is necessary to suggest that the question of reforming the 
administration of civil and criminal justice in Porbandar should receive special 


attention. 


The Gujardti (95) of the 29th July says :—It is in vain to hope for any 

" reform in the administration of Cambay. Since the 

Cattibsy departure of Mr. Shamrdo, Cambay has been reduced 

to a miserable condition. One Mr. Raghundthréo Démodar has become 

the Chief Justice ; he is ignorant of the most ordinary procedure followed in a 

court of justice. Diwdn Nabhikhdn is not qualified for the post he holds and 

there is no reason to expect that he will achieve any success in the administra- 

tion Of his charge. The old intriguers who secured. the overthrow of Mr. 

Sh4mrdéo are planning schemes anew to make matters worse. The majority of 

the officers at present employed by the State are incompetent for the perform- 

ance of their duties and have secured their positions more through interest 
than by their own qualifications. 


The Deshi Miird (91) of the 2nd August refers to the arrest of several 

Pama persons by the Cambay authorities, and says that for 
Oatabay satiate. some reason or other the Nawd4b and his Diwé4n are 
not now on good terms with each other. The Diwdn has gone to Bombay and 
disorder prevails in the State. Ifthe British Government do not appoint their 
oficers to the different posts in the State and keep an eye over it, the State will 
suffer. How have the people of Cambay profited by doing away with the old 
servants of the State P 


Berar Affairs. 


Referring to the report that the Resident of Hyderabad will hold a 
conference with the Commissioner and the Judicial 
Suggests that a Native (Commissioner of Berar for the purpose of elicitin 
gentleman from each district Fo “ite a's 
of Berar should be admitted Official opinion on the petitions of the people of Akola 
into the conference which will and Amrédoti praying for the concession of local self- 
beheld by the Resident at government, the Varhdd Samachdr (68) of the 23rd July 


Hyderabadinconnection with Observes that in addition to the Commissioners a non- 
the scheme of local self-gov- ' diate; 
aeaiial official Native gentleman from each district of Berdr 


should also be invited to represent the opinion of the 
people on the subject. The disposal of the question after consulting public 
opinion is sure to prove satisfactory. | 


The Varhdd Samdchér (68) of the 23rd July asks why parties to revenue 
suits in Berdr should not enjoy the right of repre- 
sentation by pleaders, and quotes the remarks in favour 
of the concession made by Mr. Howell in his 
revenue report for 1881-82. It isa year, observes 
the Samdchdr, since the Commissioner pleaded for the concession, but nothing 
has yet been done in the affair. Several parties to revenue suits were ruined 
because their cases were not properly represented. In the absence of pleaders 
Umedvars or petition-writers naturally step in and spoil the business of their 
clients. < 


Recommends that pleaders 
should be admitted in reve- 
nue Cases. 


With reference to the circular issued by the Resident of Hyderabad pre- 
scribing the Hindu and other holidays on which the 

Makes certain suggestions public offices in Berar will be closed, the Varhdd 
— a gl Samdchér (68) of the 28rd July observes that up to 
to be Pwo, F tary 1881 the civil courts of this province were closed for 
two months on account of the summer vacation, but in 

that yéar the Resident curtailed the period by one month, and the same order 


’ 


me, 


fq BA 
= 


from the Hind vision has been made for the 

in partic localities, and expresses a 
made in the order. | 

RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 


Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
fice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
9th August 1883. - 
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Part I. Pat it the Public Aamintiteaiton— 


calctrnuye of opinion that the buttresses of the fort on the 
river side at — ntly need repair sei 
Complaint the ‘bad conduct of some Pérsi miscreants 
towards Pani ladies in the Fort 
Conciliators for J&vli Téluka: Request that — - may be selected from 
Saétéraand Wii... 
Court fee stamps: Request to Government to allow—to be sold at 
post offices 
Forced labour: Disap roval of the. contemplated legalization of — by 
the Government of Madras __... 
Forest Act: Disapproval of the reply of the Governnient of India to the 
~ memorial of certain landholders of Salsette complaining of the 
rigorous working of the — “ 3 
Irrigation Act, 1879 : mugnes Government to amend or modify Section 
58 of the — “ : soe 5 
Postal matters : 
Expression of opinion that letters addressed to places on the B. B. 
& C. I. Railway line and received in branch post offices 
after the prescribed hours should be sent direct to the Grant 
Road station ... es 7 
Some suggestions to the Presidency Post Master, Bombay ee 7 
Public service : 
—— of the career of Sir Evelyn Baring as Finance Minister of 
ndia 
Approval of the services of Mr. Hart, Private Secretary to His 
Excellency Sir James Fergusson __... _ 
Public Works: Expression of opinion that the grant for — and parti- 
cularly for railways should not be curtailed ms 
kg wh Suggestion of some means for an extensive destruction of — 
Encumbered Estates’ Act : Comments on the working of the—_.. 
Spictinoes drinks manufactured in the Thana District: iia aeain of 
the policy of Government in regard to — 
Surat : 
Disapproval of the policy of making the people of — pay for the 
punitive police imposed on them after the license tax riots in 
that city is ove 6 
Expression of opinion that Government should devote a year’s : 
revenue to the relief of those who have suffered by the recent 


—- «Ss Ga ~oS . @ 


o> i ~I CO o> we) 


floods at— ... 6 
Tram-cars in Bombay : Certain complaints regarding “= 7 
Whipping : Disapproval of the abolition of — in India 3 
Part II.—Local Self-government— 
Bombay District Municipal Act: Criticism on the draft Bill to amend , 
the— ... rr — l 
Bombay Local Boards Bill : 
Criticism on the —.. one jibe ‘es 12 
Expression of dissatisfaction with the— ... 10 
Local Self-government Bills: Congratulation to the Government of Sir 
James Fergusson on the liberal character of the— ... 8 
Vengurla: Request to Government to —* a bisa eee to the 
town of — sai wae ves 14 
Part [II.—Education— 
Bombay University: Suggestion regarding the introduction of some 
changes in the course of studies prescribed by the — and the appoint- 
ment of a few auditors to detect mistakes in the adding up of marks ‘i 


by the examiners 


Mavéthi schools : Complaint that scholars in —are compelled to sit on 


- the floor 16 
Vernacular school-masters at Ahmedabad : Complaint that — are made 


‘to work out of school hours .... sat ve ee 16 


os, 
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line co | 
G. I. P. Railway : 
gat mo sentry jt gh ome of cholera at esa and the 
by the railway. anthorities .... 


Expression of opinion that 5 ‘Feeent changes in the | tariff of rates 
ve vat eelihan-Sektehtnaly bapeuel baubiigial'ic Méativen Ts AOREx 

His Highness the Gdikwdd of Baroda’s Railway : Complaint are 

the inconvenience caused to passengers bye | st. 


Part V.—Municipalities— 


Ahmedabad: Disapproval of the action of the Bombay Government in 
_ conneetion with the misappropriation of the trust money of the 
Ranchhodlal Dispensary at — by the municipality of that city e06 

: Request to Government to reduce the import duty on grain 
levied by the municipality of — 

Bombay : | 
Comments on the sanitation of — and its suburbs bi vee 
Expression of opinion that the municipality of — should either erect 

markets itself or allow others to do the same _ oo 

Jambusar: Dissatisfaction of the people of — with their municipality ... 

Surat: Recommendation to the municipality of —to take Social 
measures for the preservation of the health of the people 


Part VI.—Native States— 


Ali R4jpur : Suggestion of an investigation into the conduct of the 


Diwén of — in connection with the disturbances created by the Bhil 
chieftain Chhitu_... . wee 


aie , ( 208 ay. ove 


Complaint that ‘the Mahfdréja of — does not devote much attention 
to the administration of justice ese on 
Request to the Government of Lord Ripon to contradict the report 
that the Géikwad. of — has consented to cede some portion of 
his siege to the British, Government in satisfaction. of the 


expenses of the Baroda contingent “de 
Cambay: Affairs at— 


The Deshi Mitra 

The Gujarati ... snie eas eve 
Hyderabad : Aavies to the Council of Regency at—to reform the admi- 
nistration of the State on the British system 
Jundgad and Porbandar: Affairs at— ae 


—— war: Disapproval of the career of Colonel Barton as Political 
gent — 


Part VII.—Berar Affairs— 


Hindu and other holidays saeninad to be Chieried: in Berfr : Certain 
suggestions regarding the— ... si : ve 
Local Self-government : Suggestion that a Native gentleman from each 
district of Berdr, should be admitted into the conference which 
ne be — by the Resident at Hyderabad in connection with the 
scheme of — ‘ed of ws 


Revenue cases : Recommendation that pleaders should be admitted i in— 
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Place of publicatfon. 


Bombay Weekly 
Poona .. its: elke 
Ahmedabad Monthly ... 
a of the Poona S&rva- q 
janik Sabha ... _... oon eee] POONA ... Quarterly 


Anato-MaRa'THI, 


Bombay Weekly 
Poona .., Do 
Bombay 
Poona ... 
Bombay 
Do. 


Do. 
Akola ... 


se Daivadny4 Dipika 
Daivadny& Samachar 
Dharwar Vritt ... 


93 


BIOs: a00 
Fortnightly 
tavadi see Monthly... 
Mahéréshtré Hitechehhu | y Weekly ... 
Satara... Do. 
Poona ... 
Ahm 
Nasik ... 
Poona ... 
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Malvan 
Pandharpur 
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The Ahmedabad ‘aber eV 
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Monthly ... wee 
Weekly 
Do. 


Gujarati... ve ses 
Gujarat Monthly Journal 
ul Afshén .-. - s06 


Hitopadeshak Ratns 

J&me Jamshed. ... 

Kaira Khetiwaddi Patra 

Kaira Vartaman ... 

Kaiser-i-Hind . ... 

Késide Mumbai ... 

Kasum Guchchh’ 

Nagar Uda 

Niti Prakésh 

Nure Elam 

Ny4y& Prakash . 

Parsi Punch 

Rast Goftér ) 

Samsher Bahadur 

be brew inion 
urashtra aurree 

Stri Bodh .. 

Subodh Prakésh . : ies 

Svadesh Vatsal .. ee vei : me Og 

Tatwi Dny4n ane Dékor Saméchér --. eee|Fortnightly 

Trimésik ‘Tikaék4r : : - hen fl 

Vartanidn S4r .... Weekly ., 

Vidny4n VilAs. . 

Vidya Mitra 

Yajdan Parast 


Ka'vanuse, 
The Chandrodayé sak 
“> Karnata Vritt 


Urpv.. 
The Abuz Zurfeh .. .., 


Armagin oe 


Khadam-é-Hind ... 
Khayirkhéh-e-Isl4m 
K: hE 
Muzhire Shawkatul Isl4zn 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


With reference to the statement made by the Cabul correspondent of the 
ely . Civil and Military Gazette regarding the intention of 
Points out ee ee Russia to attack India within the next two years, the 
p Helge pa ay ee rans. * Jdme Jamshed (100) of the 6th August observes that 
™ this statement need not createany alarm. The route 
to India vid Afghanistan is very difficult, and the people of India are so very 
loyal to the British Government that they will. fight till they lose the last drop 
of their blood in defence of the British rule. These facts are well known to 
everybody ; but nevertheless the British Government ought not to be indiffer- 
ent to the Russian designs on India. No faith ought to be put in the declara- 
tion of Russia that her progress in Central Asia has been effected in the 
interests of commerce alone, for it is a mere blind and her real object is to 
open a road to India through Afghanistan. Russia has been trying hard for 
several years past to achieve this object and has now partially succeeded. She 
has conquered the Turcomans and gained the Shah of Persia over to her side, 
and it seems probable that she is casting a wistful look on India. Supposing 
that Russia wishes to approach India for purposes of commerce, there is great 
probability of her acting hereafter the réle played by the late Kast India Com- 
any. Again, when Russian commerce comes in through Afghanistan, there 
is a probability of the British Government now and then falling out with the 
Amir, and on such occasions Russia is not likely to remain neutral. It is 
desirable, therefore, that the British Government should either induce or compel 
the Amir to make up the quarrel existing between him and the Shin wiris, and 
to open the Khyber Pass for the peaceful passage of traffic. Ifthis is not done, 
there is great fear of Russia pouncing upon Afghanistan under the pretext that 
the internal dissensions in that country disturb her commerce. It will be better 
ifthe British Government open the Central Asian market to British goods, since 
Russian articles are inferior to British products and are not liked by the 
people of Central Asia. If once the Central Asian nations come in contact 
with the British, they will certainly like them better than the Russians. [The 
Akhbdre Soddgar (82) of the 8th August condemns the statement of the cor- 
respondent of the Civil and Military Gazette as quite worthless, and points out 
the different reasons which make it impossible that Russia should make an 
invasion on India from the north-west. The Suryodayd (65) of the 6th August, 
in writing upon the same subject, requests the British Government to keep a 
sharp watch on Russian movements in Central Asia and on the north-western 
boundary of India. } | | 


The Bombay Chronicle (75) of the 5th August observes that the recent 
debate in the House of Commons on the public ex- 

Makes remarks upon the penditure of India must have convineed thoughtful 
recent depete is synenent observers more than ever that the Ministry, whether 
em public expenditure OF Conservative or Liberal, so long as they have to con- 
| sider and dispose of great [ndian questions without 
reference to the exigencies of their party, are found to act upon the broad 
principles of British justice and British statesmanship, and to try to consult 
Indian interests to a fair.extent. Since the coming of the Gladstone Ministry 
into power, the high-sounding professions of the Liberal party about doing ~ 
justice and fair play have been but partially redeemed,—that is, only so far 
as the exigencies of the party have allowed. At times the disposal of impor- 
tant questions affecting the rights and interests of the people of India have 
been as roughly overridden by the Ministry as had been done by their prede- 
cessors, and this in spite of the remonstrances of the heads of the departments 
of Government in this country and the voice of the people generally. The 
abolition of the Indian import duties and the imposition of a portion of the 
cost of the Egyptian Campaign on this country are instances in point. The 
impropriety of the proceedings of the Ministry in the latter case was shown 
by a demonstration in the House of Commons during the recent debate, so that 
all lovers of justice and reasonable men of all* parties seemed inclined to vote 
_ agdinst the proposal. But justice to the dumb and unrepresented people 
of India was Toaiéd by a clever ruse of the venerable Prime Minister. 


. 


he saw that his arrangements about the war expenditure were about to 
st aside, he threatened to make this a party question and to make the fate 
of the Cabinet de nd upon the decision of the House in this matter. This 
had of eourse the desired effect. Most of the members loathed the prospect of 
a fresh election so soon. Muny began to waver in their idea of doing justice 
to India. To help these waverers out of their predicament, the venerable 
Premier coolly informed them that India would have the surplus of a million 
sterling this year. This incident should teach Natives that they will be 
making @ mistake in supposing that they will fare better at the hands of one 
rticular English political party than another. The best course for them 
ig to remain as a rule perfectly indifferent to the vicissitudes in the for- 
tunes of these parties and to think equally well of them all. Another im- 
rtant result of the debate is the unqualified and unequivocal admission by 
the leading men of all parties that the public expenditure of this country was 
steadily increasing, that the increase had already reached a point that ought 
not to be viewed with equanimity by those who knew the condition of the 
country and the capacity of the people to bear the- burden of taxation, and 
that the said increase required to be checked by a reduction in expenditure. 
The more speedily this is accomplished the better will it be for the peace of 
Government and the happiness of the subjects. Another and still more im- 
portant result of the debate is the virtual withdrawal of the restriction placed 
some years ago by Parliament on the carrying out of reproductive public 
works. These works have been of inestimable benefit to the country; they 
have served to develop its resourees, to extend internal communication, to 
augment commerce, to help the public finances, to check the calamities of famine, 
and to improve the general civilization of the people; and all this has been 
accomplished without the least burden on the State, since every rupee laid out 
has been productive of a money’ return in the shape of good interest. |The 
Kaiser-i-Hind (103) of the same date expresses some of the above sentiments, 
and points out that the army, the home charges and the civil service are the 
items of expenditure to which the seissors of economy ean and should be 
applied. } ) 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 5th August says:~—The House of Commons has 
agreed to Mr. Stanhope’s motion that “in the opinion 
of the House it is necessary that early steps be taken 
to reduce the expenditure of India.” This is very 
generous of the House indeed! How often have such resolutions been passed 
by that august assembly and what result have they produced! To usin India 
such resolutions mean nothing if they are not rigidly acted upon. A conquered 
nation, however, cannot expect even this much from its conquerors, and when 
that venerable House condescends to while away’ a few hours in discussing 
questions of vital importance to the subject nation, the latter must, as in duty 
bound, thank the former. [The Samsher Bahddur (112) of the 3rd August 
points out the necessity of redueing the publie expenditure of India, and 
expresses a hope that oA Ripon will not fail to give due attention to the 
resolution adopted by the House of Commons on the subject. The present is 
the time for the people of India to pray once more for a reduction in the ex- 
penditure of the country. | 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 5th August says:—The authorities are 
ill advised in allowing Mahdrdja Dhuilip Singh to 
mae me return to India. It is to be hoped he will on no 
tovistInda SS SS~*«éCCOU GO to the Panjdb. Ranjit Singh’s anglicized 
heir is himself as harmless as the Grand Llama, but 

there are A’ryans who will not fail to make capital out of his presence in the 


country of the five rivers. 


The Indu Prakdésh (9) of the 6th August comments in detail on the essay 

| recently read before the Hast India Association in 

gp comments on Sir William Jondon by Sir William Wedderburn on the subject of 
piberexiion A bected ere the establishment of agricultural banks in the Deccan. 
cultamal banks in the Deen. fering to the unsatisfactory nature of the relations 


at present existing between the ryots and their sd4vkérs 


Necessity of reducing the 
public expenditure of India, 


Sir J il m obse yes that now that communication between Europe and India 


has become speedy and easy it is high time that args pum capital that is now 
lying idle s! be employed in the establishment of agricultural banks in the 
tees. The Indu Prakdsh is, however, of opinion that it is a mistake to suppose 
that any permanent relief will be afforded by sucha measure. It is true that 
for some time the agricultural classes will enjoy the convenience of low rates 
of interest, but in the end they will suffer much. As European bankers cannot 
be expected to-be acquainted withthe manners and customs of Natives, they 
will have to seek the assistance of Native experts, the cost of which they must 
make up by raising the original rates of interest. Much good is, however, likely 
to result if European capitalists, prepared to be content with an interest of 3 or 4 

cent., carry on a philanthropic concern with the aid of competent and 
Peoevelind Natives. But the question is, how is such philanthropy to take 
root in the English heart and grow permanent? In the second portion of his 
essay Sir William gives illustrations of the working of similar measures in the 
different countries of Europe. But the fact cannot be ignored that the different 
countries cited by him are self-governing and theréfore materially differ from 
India. It is, however, to be hoped that with the gradual advance of education 
among the agricultural classes everything will be set right. The third part of 
the essay is devoted to a narration of the experiments already tried in this 
Presidency with the view of affording relief to the agricultural classes. A 
committee has been recently formed at Poona with the view of making a prac- 
tical experiment on a small scale in the matter of granting loans to cultivators 
from private capital, and that committee 1s reported to have sought the aid of 
Government for a solution of the difficulty that has sprung up in connection 
with the grant of loans on the security of lands the assessment on which is 
likely to be enhanced on the introduction of a revision survey. The Indu 
Prakdsh is of opinion that the period of settlement should be raised from 30 to 
60 years. Such a change will inspire confidence in the agriculturist that the 
assessment on his land will not be raised at least for one generation, and will 
stimulate him to improve his soil. The committee above referred to will also find 
it convenient to recover its advances without exercising undue pressure on their 
debtors. It cannot be denied, however, that a compliance with this suggestion 
means the sacrifice of a portion of their revenue by Government, but such 
sacrifice is necessary if any relief to the cultivating classes is seriously con- 
templated. Sir William Wedderburn deserves the thanks of the public for his 
disinterested efforts, but it. is advisable that he should secure the co-operation 
of English capitalists as philanthropists and not as traders, because all com- 
mercial transactions intended as a drain on the wealth of this country threaten 
to be productive of more evilthan good. It is therefore proper that all efforts 
should be directed towards inducing Natives to establish the necessary banks 
with the assistance of Government. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 5th August says:—The Bombay Branch 
of the East India Association is about to present an 
A request to the people of address to Sir EK. Baring. We hope the opportunity 
aang 4 take steps i will not be lost to Bombay of signalizing at the same 
* Soke memory ©“ time its sense of the invaluable service rendered by 
Sir Evelyn, not only as a successful Minister of 
Finance but as a capable and thoroughly honourable administrator, The 
example set by Bombay may be followed by the other presidencies and provinces. 
It was suggested that Bombay might collect about Rs. 20,000 and make over 
the sum, on account of the Baring memorial, to the trustees of the Jamsetiji 
Jijibhdi Industrial School Fund. This idea has our cordial approval. 


The Kaiser-i-Hind (103) of the 5th August observes that farmers and 
contractors plunder the Government treasury and 


Condemns the practice of impoverish the country. The Public Works Depart- 
allowing farms and contracts . . v1 | 
to be sublet. ~  mentis notorious for affording opportunities for such 

illicit gains. The scheming contractor gets his tender 
accepted and sublets the contract. The process of subletting passes several 
hands, and each sub-contractor receives his own profit, The subletting process, 
“an which several. persons receive profits without actually doing any portion of 


the work, suggests the conclusion that the work is either not properly executed 


é! ane it has cost the State more money than was actually necessary. lf this 
jective system of giving contracts is abolished the State will be considerably 


reer 
penefited in @ pecuniary point of view. 
The Guyardty (96) of the 5th August thoroughly oe. of the censure 


) assed by Mr. Thomas Lidbetter on the Bombay 

the Bombay Gov- Soverdastet subscribing the paltry sum of Res. 
ernment for hag arg Al “the 12000 to the International Exhibition of Calcutta. 
tribution Pa the Hythe © Considering the general utility of the exhibition to 
er . India it is diagracefal to the + Meat to pay such 
,small sum. ‘“ As the king so the subjects” says the proverb, and it is very 
likely that the exhibition will meet with sithilar support from the people. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 5th August says:—Mr. E. C. Ozanne, C.S., 
as been appointed Director of Agriculture for the 
Comments on the creation Bombay Presidency. These are not the days, we 
of the office of Director of ‘think, for creating fat berths, but if our demi-gods 
Agriculture for the Bombay 3 +6 in favour of such a policy there i ithstand- 
Presidency. avou policy there is no withstan 
ing their will. Could not the Revenue Commissioner- 
ship for the Central Division have been, without reducing the efficiency of the 
department, safely converted into the new berth? That berth was a tempo- 
rary arrangement to meet a famine emergency which has passed away. 
will our rulers have some mercy upon the poor tax-payer? ‘The creation of 
an Agricultural Department may be a necessity, but it was the duty of those 
who knew the history of the third Revenue Commissionership to suggest the 
merging of it into the new office. But we are not fortunate in having rulers 
like Lord Ripon everywhere, and hence the wayward manner in which our 
money is expended. Will His Excellency Sir James Fergusson look to this? 
[The Indian Spectator (1) of the same date says:—We heartily welcome Mr. 
Ozanne as Director of Agriculture. He is a most promising civilian, and with 
his new experience we look up to him to infuse fresh life into agricultural 
studies in the Presidency. The Kesari (35) of the 7th August says that it is 
not good to increase the burden of taxation on the poor by the creation 
of unnecessary posts, and expresses a hope that the attention of Sir James 
Fergusson will be directed to this matter. } 


A correspondent of the Indian Spectator (1) of the 5th August writes :— 
One. of the most undeniable sinecures in Sind’ is the 
A suggestion for theamal- office of Sindhi Translator to Government. This office 
ogg Nahe Mingo _™ has been invariably given to a European, while in 
ernment with that of the the Presidency proper the vernacular translators to 
Educational Translator, Sind. Government are mostly Natives. At first the Judge of 
the Small Cause Court, Karachi, was paid Rs. 250 a 
month for performing the duty of signing the translations made by the As- 
sistant Translator. When Mr. Ollivant became Assistant Commissioner the 
office changed hands, and since that time its emoluments have formed part of 
the regular salary of the Assistant Commissioner. The duties of the office cannot 
be satisfactorily performed without a thorough knowledge and command of the 
vernacular. Can Mr. Pollen or his equally able successor, Mr. Edgerley, declare 
that he has these requisites? Can he say that he has time enough at his dis- 
posal to devote to translations? Is it not a notorious fact that all translations 
are made by the First Assistant, who is a Native, and that they could not be 
made by the translator himself, even if he had time for the purpose, without 
effective Native assistance? And yet the fun of it is that while the nominal 
translator gets Rs. 250 for signing the translations, the defacto translator, his 
assistant, gets only Rs. 150 for preparing them! The work has now enormously 
increased and will continue to increase, as the Government of India have ver 
Wisely insisted on the translation of all Bills and Statements of Objects and 
Reasons. It will shortly be imperatively necessary to add to the establishment. 
Ought not Government then to ask why the emoluments now enjoyed by the 
“Sindhi Translator should not be utilised to provide anew assistant and to 
reconstitute the whole office? Even supposing that no further call is made 
upon the public purse, is not Government bound to inquire why this sinecure 
should be maintained any longer? A clear saving of Rs. 2,400 a year could 
be made by nominating to this post, say on Rs. 200 a month, the present 
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tant who is every way qualified for it. Or if some doubt be felt on this 
nt, wh r should not the office of Sindhi Translator to Government be conso- 


wae vith that of the Educational Translator, who is now paid Rs. 210 a 


month and whose salary might be increased to Rs. 300 for the extra work he 


will have todo? It is to be hoped that the Commissioner in Sind will see the 
necessity Of introducing this much-needed reform in the interests both of 
economy and efficiency. | 


The Mahdérdshird Mitra (40) of the 9th August says:—The officers of the 
Forest Department have been wandering in the district 
Complains of the oppres- (Sdétéra) and telling the cultivators that if they willing- 
‘ve nature of the forest : : , 
ge pe pA cacloncarG ly give up such of their lands as are required for 
policy © f : : . 
orest purposes they will receive compensation from 
Government, but that if they decline to come to terms their lands will be 
forcibly taken without any compensation being paid for them. This has 
served to create a feeling of dissatisfaction among the people. Poor people 
have been crying over their future lot. Is it not very surprising that Govern- 
ment should deprive poor cultivators of lands on the improvement of which 
hundreds of rupees have been spent and immense labour has been bestowed ? 
A notification of 2nd November 1882 declared that Government were ss 
to grant for purposes of cultivation lands on the slopes of mountains which ha 
before been reserved for forest purposes. How can this notification be reconciled 
with the conduct of the forest officers above referred to? The Forest Depart- 
ment has proved to be a source of great annoyance to the people, and it is 
meet that Government should secure reliable information on the subject by 
sending its confidential emissaries to the Jévli Téluka. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 5th August, in writing on the case of the 
a administrators of the late Mr. Kharsedji Ashburner »v. 
P aor the A’bkée Act. tHe Secretary of State for India, remarks :—Lookin 
r to the A’bkéri Act itself, its progress and history, ond 
the subsequent occurrences in connection with it, we are more than ever 
convinced that it has been a most unjust and mischievous measure. It is quite 
true that it affects only a few landholders; but then the Legislature ought to 
have borne in mind that the rights acquired by every single subject must 
always be considered as sacred. Because the Government is strong and all- 
powerful, that is no reason why these rights should be trampled upon. These 
rights were acquired for valuable services rendered, or for valuable concessions 
made to Government by the forefathers of those men whose rights are at the 
present moment ignored and defeated. This mischievous Act tramples upon 
rights solemnly given to ye oe it provides clauses for burking inquiry, it 
makes the High Court of Judicature incompetent to inquire into real wrongs 
suffered by the subjects, it gives compensation to some and arbitrarily refuses 
it to others without any inquiry. e say, therefore, that both on moral and 
political grounds it is the bounden duty of Government to look into this matter 
and remove the hardships inflicted by hasty and unjust legislation. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 6th August quotes in extenso the petition 
presented .by the people of Ahmedabad through 
their leading representatives to the Acting Collector 
of the district against the increase in the number 
of liquor-shops in the city, and remarks :—We are enabled to state that Mr. 
Reid has closed two of the shops and ordered the removal of two more from 
their present locality. On being requested to reduce the number of shops still 
further, Mr. Reid has, we learn, advised the petitioners to represent the matter 
to Government. We hope the good example set by Ahmedabad will be. 
followed by other towns throaghout the Presidency. The evil is increasing 
daily, and unless a regular crusade is organized against its further develop- 
Ment, it will assume avery serious form. As the municipal law is undergoing 
an amendment it will be better if the law provides some remedy against the 
evil by giving some power to municipal boards for regulating the number of 
liquor-shops within their jurisdiction. We hope the Honourable Member in 
charge of the Bill will seriously consider the suggestion we have ventured to 
hake.” Perhaps in no other department is the action of the Christian British 


Comments on the increase o 
liquor-shops in the Presidency. 


Government of India more unchristian-like than in this A’bkdéri Department. 
"he revenue-reeking instincts of the A’bkéri Department have been allowed to 
override all other considerations of policy and expediency, and accordingly 
the oft-repeated professions of Government have been more honoured in their 
breach than in their observance. 


A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdér (86) of the 8th August observes 


that the large quantity of country liquor brought 
ee for sale foun Paces ys Mr. Dadsbhai Hormagji 
— Dubdsh, the liquor contractor of Surat, though nearly 
tasteless, produces a burning sensation in the throat and the stomach. This 
had stuff is to be sold until a new distillery is erected and liquor is distilled at 
Surat. The authorities concerned are requested to see that the people of this 
town get good liquor. 


The issues of the Jagadddarsh (31) for the 29th July and 5th August 
contain two articles commenting on the remarks 
Says that the writings of contained in a communication published in the Civil. 
some of the Haropean writers ond Military Gazette, damnatory of the character of 
are likely to produce cv’ Hindus. After givi translation of the remarks 
impressions on the minds of ° Zivineg @ ransiation m 
Natives. above referred to, the writer goes on to say :—We 
first ask what stronger proof than the writings of an 
author like Lord Macaulay is necessary to show that Lord Clive was guilty of 
dishonesty, treachery and forgery? Are there few writings of Europeans 
that can bear testimony to the fact that Warren Hastings enriched himself by 
bribes in the shape of presents, and that being overpowered by passion 
eloped with the wife of another person? Can any European have the hardi- 
hood to say that the great philosopher Lord Bacon was not corrupt? Had 
the Duke of Malborough ‘no failings? Hundreds of fresh instances can be 
quoted to illustrate the fact that Europeans are not free from vices. The 
Mysteries of the Court of London give ample proof of the so-called morality of 
the English nation! Of course it cannot be maintained that there are no bad 
characters among Hindus, but to generalize from individual instances and to 
calumniate a whole nation is not only foolish but under the present circum- 
stances dangerous. As regards the assertion that all the learning-of Natives 
lies in deceiving others, it is not borne out by the straightforwardness and 
integrity displayed by them in the several walks of life. On the contrary it 
is known everywhere that the English are a hundred times more skilful than 
Natives in the art of deception. As regards the introduction of railways and 
the establishment of ae can it cannot be urged that these reforms were 
undertaken purely in the interests of Natives. These reforms were intended 
to secure the permanence of the British rule in India and to enable the rulers 
to have all sorts of luxuries, The English have carried away enormous wealth 
from India to England and the same course is being followed even now. Eng- 
land that was very poor has become the abode of the goddess of wealth, and 
is this not a sufficient recompense for the trouble the people of that countr 
have taken in introducing various reforms into this country ? Why then should 
they be boasting about the benefits conferred by them? It appears from the 
general tenor of the British administration in India that itis not the object 
of the British Government to treat India with unfairness, and however unjust 
it may be in certain classes of Europeans to make much of the advantages that 
have accrued to India under the auspices of the British rule, Natives ought to 
be grateful for all they have received and ought to treat Europeans with 
affection. The loyalty of Natives towards the British Government has now 
been proved beyond doubt, and those that advocate the maintenance of the 
British Empire by the strength of the sword ought to remember that the edge of 
that instrument will remain keen only so long as the Government has the 
affections of the people on its side, but that no sooner are they estranged than 
the edge will become quite blunt. On the whole it is certain that Government 
intend to dispense impartial justice to Natives and that the latter are full of 
loyalty. It is, however, very objectionable that some Europeans should try to 
Sow the seeds of disaffection by making unwarranted remarks. These Europe 
May some day prove a source of danger to the British Government, and it is 


advisable that the latter should take timely notice of this caveat. The former 
should also try to consider the evil impressions that their remarks are 
likely to. produce on the minds of twenty-five krors of the Indian people and 
thousands of Native princes. 

The Poona Vaibhav (49) of the 5th August refers to the remarks contained 
in the Dnydnodayd of the 2nd y on the Hindu 
a superstitions in connection with the month of 
vot esi the Hindu religion. Shérwan, and censures the writer for interfering with 
7 the religious feelings of the people. Such conduct 
on the part of Christian missionaries, instead of producing any good results, will 
jead to evil consequences. History shows how delicate are the feelings of all 

ple with regard to their religions. Thousands of people have sacrificed their 
Seah in such affairs and there are instances of countries devastated on the same 
account. The law directs that no writings meant to ridicule any particular 
religion shall be published, and who is responsible for the infringement of the 
law committed by the editor of the Dnydnodaya ? Have Christians the privilege 
of ridiculing other religions with impunity ? Government must attend to this 
matter. | 


The Srishttdarpan (63) of the 6th August says :-—What will be the future 
fe oe a of India? We cannot think over the question 
oun exercise of undue Without tears in our eyes. Hitherto we supposed 
oppression by the police on that our rulers were gifted with honesty and that they 
the pilgrims at Pandharpur, sympathized with their poor subjects. Their conduct 
and suggestions the pre- towards us has, however, shown but too clearly that 
es of cholera in the they have not even a particle of regard for us. 
All their professions are as delusive as theatrical 
acting and as false as the lamentations of mercenary weepers. Her Gracious 
Majesty the Queen assured'us in 1857 that the British rulers would not interfere 
with our religious affairs, but our failing strength has made them forget the 
assurance. But in this respect European officers do not deserve all the blame. 
There are among us a few sycophants who are ever ready to say “aye” to the 
commands of their superiors without taking thought of the justice or otherwise 
of the same. ‘The above thoughts owe their rise to the oppression execised by 
the police on the pilgrims at Pandharpur on the occasion of the recent fair. It 
was fortunate that Government allowed such oppression to be exercised on poor 
Hindus. Had Mahomedans anything to do with the affair they could not 
have been put down without the assistance of European troops. Poor Hindus! 
About a hundred policemen were enough to manage a ld4kh and a half of pilgrims. 
How painful is the thought that this land, which produced heroes whose valour 
has been sung in history, should have given birth to such a feeble race! To 
what state shall we be reduced ? The English have been trumpeting themselves 
as just, but the mask is being taken off their so-called justice. It is said that 
the authorities have determined upon removing the idol of the god Vithoba from 
the present site to an adjoining plain in order that pilgrims may not suffer by 
insufficient ventilation. If there be any truth in this report it is the duty of 
every Hindu to leave no effort untried to prevent the measure from being 
carried out. If possible some windows may be cut in the walls of the present 
temple to admit light and air. [The Native Opimon (10) of the 5th August 
publishes a letter from a correspondent making a similar complaint, and 
suggests that with the view of preventing the appearance of cholera in the future 
Government should extend the municipal limits of the town of Pandharpur 
for two miles all round. ll pilgrims should reside within this area and 
outside the town, and should not visit the town except for the purposes of 
Worship and prayer. It will of course be necessary to provide quarters to the 
people and to furnish them with the conveniences of water-supply and latrines, 
and the municipality can certainly afford to make the necessary provision from 
the proceeds of the pilgrim tax. | 


The Shivdj: (61) of the 3rd August observes that hitherto Government 

. . were determined upon followiug the policy of non-. 

ya ovement nee interference with the religious observances of the 
“thecrvamens of the Goodke. people of India; but of late some officials, elated with 
pride, have begun to treat the Hindus with contempt 


Aska Government to pre- 


and to indulge in the perpetration of various misdeeds. Had there been no dis: 
creet officers at the head of the Government the British rule would ere long have 
suffered by the axe ofa general rebellion. The foolish officials who interfere with 
the religious observances of the people perhaps labour under the impression that 
they can deceive the people by clothing their acts with the garb of sanitar 
measures, but they are mistaken. The religious devotion of the people is of suc 
magnitude that they subordinate even the considerations of life and death to 
the worship of their gods, and they would not scruple to punish persons who 
interfere with the performance of their religious duties. The officials ought, 
therefore, to consider well before they create discontent by interfering with the 
religious beliefs of the people. The officials perhaps count upon the strength of 
their disciplined armies and depend on their physical strength. But these will 
not avail before the exasperated people. Government ought not to be elated 
by the idea that theit doings have received the approval of the educated classes. 
The masses will not be ruled by these classes when their religious prejudices 
are offended. The writer then quotes instances -in which the Collector of 
Poona prevented the annual processions from Alandi and Dehu from halting 
at Poona, and the authorities at Pandharpur locked the doors of the temple on 
. the occasion of the recent fair, and says:—Even admitting that a fair 
encourages the epidemic of cholera, it has been proved on several occasions 
that good sanitary arrangements effectively prevent the outbreak. This year 
the epidemic appeared among the permanent residents and not among the 
pilgrims assembled at Pandharpur, and this proves the fact that the absence 
of good sanitary arrangements brings on the epidemic. There was no need 
of locking up the temple of Vithoba and forcibly driving away the pilgrims, 
and these acts on the part of the authorities were dictated more by the feeling of 
contempt they entertain for the Hindus than by a desire for the good of the 

ple. This feeling of\contempt is likely to weaken the foundations of the 
British rule, and hence it is to be hoped that similar conduct on the part of 
the authorities will not be repeated. 


The Hitechchhu (29) of the 5th August complains of the prevalence of small- 
Shee ar , pox in the town of Kalddgi. The vaccinator of the 
Kalédgi. — “pox®" circle does not appear to have paid a visit to this 
place for a long time. It is very strange that such 
negligence should be allowed in the head-quarter station of a district. The 
Civil Surgeon of the place does not pay any attention to this matter on the 
supposition that the vaccinator does his work regularly. It is to be hoped that 
the Collector of the district will direct his attention to this matter. 


The Suryodayd (65) of the 6th August disapproves of the order issued by the 

ommissioner, S. D., ruling that cultivators neglecting 

_ Disapproves of the order to assist in the work of destroying locusts that have 

ues by the Commissioner, gpyneared in the Konkans will not be allowed remis- 
- D., compelling cultivators : 

to join in the work of destroy. 810u8 of the land-tax on account of the crops destroyed 

ing locusts. by these insects. If the cultivators are taken away 

from their work in the fields in these days when agri- 

cultural operations are going on, cultivation will be neglected, inflicting 

thereby heavy losses on the agriculturists. There is no certainty that the evil 


will be appreciably checked by the means suggested by Mr. Crawford. 


The Maharashtra Mitra (40) of the 9th August gives the proceedings of a 
meeting held at W4i for the purpose of taking 
Pee serene fe measures for the destruction of locusts, and recom- 
locusta by means of freame mends Government to try the experiment of destroy- 
ing locusts by means of guns and cannons fired with 

the aid of powder prepared from quicksilver. 


The Bombay Samdchér (86) of the 10th August heartily approves of the 
roposal made by Major Baring to amalgamate the 

A pyrene of the proposal Postal and the-Electric Telegraph Departments, and 
of ie aa neee Pant ang Observes that the proposed arrangement will reduce 
the Telegraph Debaitnase the expenditure of the latter department and benefit 
eae the State to that extent. [The Jdme Jamshed (100) 


of the same date expresses similar sentiments. | 


ive Opinion (10). of the 5th August says:—Mr. Prostott, Post 
Manor of Ratedaisi, tas babe acquitted of the sharge 
e have nothing to 


of red against him. 

my agua the judgment of the Court. We would only 
refer to the manner in which the case was gone into. 
According to the Jagan Mitrd, the case, so far as the 
prosecution went, was enquired into in the Court pre- 
mises, while the evidence on behalf of the defendant 
was heard at the Magistrate’s bungalow. Why this irregularity, we ask? The 
Hewett case has shaken the confidence of the people in our magisterial courts, 
and we think the Magistrate of Ratnagiri, before whom the case was tried, 
should not have given the people cause for complaint. By the way, we wish to 
know what steps the Postal Department is going to take in the case of 
Mr. Prescott, who is said to have proved himself a terror to the Native com- 
munity of Ratndgiri. If nothing more, Mr. Prescott at least deserves to be 
transferred from Ratndgiri on a reduced salary. [The Kesarit (35) of the 7th 
August expresses similar sentiments. } 


A correspondent of the Bakul (16) of the 5th August states that since the 
transformation of the sub-pust office at Kelshi into a 

rr roa ogy oe age . branch office, the people are put to great inconve- 
ar pe nience as regards the savings’ bank, stock notes, and 
money orders. Utambar, A’ndgaon and several other 

villages are in the charge of this office, and hence the post master does not find 
sufficient time to arrange for the delivery of letters after finishing the office 


work. The office earns a good income and a peon ought to be appointed to it. 


The Ndsik Vritt (43) of the 4th August complains that great inconvenience 
will be caused to the public by the newly started 

A prayer for the removal telephone office being stationed at the general post 
ow pry bergen yo gee office outside the town, and requests the authorities 
eer office. ¥ concerned to remove the former to the city post 


office. 


The Bombay Samdchdr (86) of the 8th August observes that of late the 
police of Bombay have evinced unusual. activity in 
Says that there onghtto be apprehending and placing before the Magistrates 
err authoritative rule for persons who are alleged to have driven their car- 
eciding what is furious and *. . ° 
reckless driving. riages furiously and recklessly. The Magistrates have 
on the evidence given by the police fined several of 
the drivers. There appears to be no rule which can satisfactorily decide what 
is furious and reckless driving, and the Commissioner of Police, the Magis- 
trates and Government ought to consider the matter and have a clear rule on 
the subject. This is particularly needed as several respectable Natives have 
been put to great annoyance by their being accused of furious driving, while 
no European has been similarly charged. 


A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (86) of the 6th August complains 

eee that the crime of gambling has revived in the town 

o iol ing at Balsér. Of, Balsdr. Several Parsi boys are to be seen gam- 

bling with money in Taldwdi Mohola and many 

ee boys do the same in Chhipwadd. The police is requested to put down 
the evil. 


The Jagan Mitra (82) of the 6th August complains of the want of uniformity 

in the crop and season reports submitted by the 

Complains of the want of Mamlatddrs and Mahdlkaris in the Ratndgiri District, 
: uiformity in Bo sop. one and requests the attention of the district authorities 
officers of the Ratnhgir Diz. to the matter. Some Mamlatdars do not give the past 
trict. | rainfall, while others give it. Some give the rates of 
corn according to the measures prevalent in their 
charges without giving the calculations for a recognized ser, and it is therefore 
impossible to compare the rates given by them with those in other télukas. 
In the opinion of the Jagan Mitré every Mémlatdér should be directed to give 


, 


~ the rates of corn according to the particular measure prevalent in his téluka 


a8 also the corresponding calculations in sers. 
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of the Bakul (16) of the 5th August states that the ferry at 
ACE _.; Kolamb near Mélvan has been from of old a charitable 
that the contract for institution and Government once refused to give a 
at a ye contract for this ferry. This ferry carries passengers 

sat "° free of charge to A’déri. Notwithstanding these facts 


} the contract for the ferry has been recently given 
away: The attention of the Collector of Ratndgiri is requested to the subject. 


The Guardt Miird (76) of the 5th August invites the attention of 
) Government to the necessity of putting a stop to 
Requests Government to the slaughter of cows by butchers. A diminution 
take os a = < Al gy in the number of these animals has led to a rise in 
- —aplgmsaices tse the price of bullocks and thus crippled the agricultural 
“ee operations of many a cultivator. Thesupply of milk, 
‘rds, butter and ghee has abated, and therefore these articles have risen in 
rice to the great inconvenience of the people. The. diminution in the supply 
as also led to various unwholesome adulterations, which have given rise to 
several minor diseases. It is reported that Svdmi Daydnand Sarasvati 
inted out the above and similar disadvantages in a petition addressed to 
the Government of India, and he received the reply that Government would 
consider the subject if the petition could be signed by at least five krors of people. 
If it be so, the demand of Government is not unreasonable; but the question 
is, who should procure so many signatures? It will be better, however, if the 
Viceroy enacts a law in this matter. If any restrictions are placed by law on 
the slaughter of cows, no cry will be raised against them, as they will contribute 
to the welfare of the people generally. 


The same says that Government have been misled by the false report made 
by the Surat Municipality in the commendations 
Does not approve of the hostowed by them on undeserving persons in connec- 
eommendations bestowed by .. ; 
Government on the two tion with the recent floods. Messrs. Whitworth, 
Mahomedan municipal com- Ndndbhdi, Adarji, Hayne and Anderson were engaged 
missioners of Surat in con- jin supplying food to the distressed and in exercising 
action with the recent floods. general supervision, and so were some non-official 
Hindu and Pérsi gentlemen. It is, however, very surprising to see the name 
of Mir Masum Ali and that of another young Mahomedan in the Government 
resolution. It is not known what services these gentlemen rendered to their 


constituents on the occasion of the floods. 


Local Self-Government. — 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 5th August remarks :—Mr. Peile is no doubt 
Disapproves of the Bom- 0 accomplished State official, and the diplomatic 
bay Local Self-government experience he acquired during his stay in Kathidwdr 
Bills. seems to have steod him in good pn in the prepar- 
ation of the Bill, and especially that of the Statement of Objects and Reasons. 
That introductory paper is an evidence of his astuteness and autocratic instincts. 
When each paragraph is carefully analysed, it reveals but one principle, which is 
no other than what has been in vogue for years past, viz. ‘* maximum of control 
and minimum of local civic liberty.” Such being the state of matters, the 
watchword of the representatives of the people should be, ‘‘ reasonable control 
and fair liberty.” t them fight for these privileges. We are to be accorded 
the image and superscription of local self-government, without that sacred fire 
which can warm that image and superscription into life. Of what use giving 
the forms when you check that free spirit by which alone self-government can 
become a reality ? It is indeed disappointing that Government should still 
persist in meeting by old maxims the new emergencies which the progress 
of education has brought to the front. The time has come when, within 
reasonable limits, innovation in the spirit of local administration must be con- 
sidered as best for the people and best for future security. The protective 
policy of Governmént must be modified. If the Bombay Government honestly 
‘means that in the new local organizations to be introduced the le in the 
Various parts of the Presidency should acquire, however slowly, the habits and 
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itical action, and apply their own free conscience and free 
) man ent of their own affairs, then it must be pre- 
ectionable provisions of the two Bills on local self. 
ry first modification it will have to deal with is in 


as if this farce were not complete, thera is the chapteron ‘“ Rules ”’—a chapter 
of horrors—which will frighten the boldest spirit among the non-official mem- 
bers of Council. For we are convinced from experience that rules enacted 
under legislative Acts are like so many imperial ukases of the autocratic Czar, 
and that they are worse than the legislative provisions themselves. The power 
of making rules must be very limited and confined to the enactment of such 
matters only as are absolutely necessary and such as cannot be possibly passed 
by the Legislative Council. Rules, as far as practicable, must be passed by that 
Council simultaneously with the Bill. In that procedure alone lies in a great 
measure the future good working of the scheme. We therefore strongly 
appeal to the people's representatives in the Council to urge the necessity of 
the publication of the contemplated rules before the Bill comes on for second 
reading. |The Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad of the 9th August expresses 
somewhat similar sentiments. The Lok Mitrd (78) of the 5th August also com- 
ments on the Local Self-government Bills in the same spirit, and says that the 
Bills have been framed in a diplomatic way simply with the view of soothing 
the susceptibilities of the Government of India but without any change in the 
original views of this Government. The Deshi Mitrd (91) of the 9th idem asks 
whether the Government of India will allow itself to be imposed upon in the 
way in which the Municipal Bill has been framed. | 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 6th August says :—In their resolution of the 

a 19th September 1882 the Government of Bombay 
oe a Bombay desired to confine the right of electing and being 
elected to tdéluka boards to only two classes: (1) 

landholders paying an assessment of not. less than Rs. 43 per annum, and (2) 
officiating village or police patils. The Government of India, however, made a 
different proposal in their celebrated resolution of the 18th May 1882, which 
was not only consistent with, but favourable to the desire of making local boards 
something more than official machines. Instead of confining the election 
to landholders and village and police patils, the Government of India proposed 
to extend it to University graduates, pleaders, jurors, assessors, conciliators, 
Government pensioners in receipt of a pension of not less than Rs. 20 monthly, 
&c. Among these one would feel inclined to attach the greatest importance to 
pleaders, University graduates, and Government pensioners, but it so hap- 
pens that under Section 10 of the Local Boards Bill these three classes will be 
preoneny excluded from the privilege of electing or being elected to tdluka 
ards. Take the case of pleaders. They will come under clause (1), provided 
they own lands, but that isa very uncertain test in their case. The same 
observation applies, if we suppose that pleaders will come under the class 
of persons owning immovable property of not less than Rs. 5,000. They 
have, however, a greater chance of being included in the class of persons 
“whose annual net earnings from any occupation are estimated by the Collector 
to be not less than Rs. 500,” but it is desirable, we think, that as in the case of 
“honorary magistrates residing within the téluka” so in the case of pleaders 
there aught to be a distinct clause enabling them to elect and be elected. In 
inserting the clause regarding honorary magistrates, Government have looked 
only to the capacity and intelligence of those filling those offices. In the same way 
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not the intelligence and capacity of , apart from their profes 
en Snetie Shes bo the peivilege of ecting and being elected to loval 
oards P y should any difference be observed between pleaders as a class 
and honorary magistrates as aclass? Just as Fellows of the University can be 
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elected and can elect prenpes of the Municipal Corporation, so should pleaders 
‘n the mofussil have that right in the administration of the local funds. Then 
take the case of University graduates. There are some of these holding the 
degree. of L.M., or L.C.E., or B.A., and following professions independent of 
Government service. If a téluka board could manage to have at least one or 
two persons belonging to this class, it would be able to congratulate itself upon 

ssessing men, intelligent and able to understand the duties and recognize the 
responsibilities of local boards better than persons who do not possess that 
intelligence and that ability. The pursuit of science or literature, or the 
private practice of medicine in a tdluka town is not calculated to bring a very 
large income to a person engaged in such pursuits; but an income of less than 
Rs. 500 a year generally enables one to live well in such places. Why should 
such persons be excluded from a voice in the administration of local funds ? 
Lastly, take the case of Government pensioners. Section 10 seems to us to be 
so feebly framed as to exclude a class of persons whose co-operation is most 
desirable. We admit that a Government pensioner receiving a pension of less 
than Rs. 500 a year should not be held entitled to the privilege of electing and 
being elected to a téluka board, but the question is whether even those earning 
a pension of not less than Rs. 500 a year are given the privilege under Section 
10. The only qualifying clause under which they can come is that relating to 
“persons residing within the tdéluka whose annual net earnings from any 
occupation are estimated by the Collector to be not less than five hundred 
rupees.” But can it be said that'a Government pensioner, however high be the 
amount of pension he receives, derives his earnings from an occupation P Retiring 
from Government service, a pensioner, generally speaking, does not betake him- 
self to any occupation ; the pension he receives is not derived from any occupa- 
tion ; a we see that in the Report of the Census operations for the year 1881 
Government pensioners are classed among those not following any occupation. 
Under these circumstances it is difficult to hold that Government pensioners 
can come in the class of persons earning not less than Rs. 500 a year from any 
occupation. In their case a distinct qualifying clause is essential, and it is 
unjust to make the privilege so uncertain as Section 10 makes it in the case of 
this class. There is a difference, however, between Section 10 and Section 18, 
which declares what persons shall be entitled to vote at the elections of mem- 
bers qualified under the former section. These voters, says Section 18, shall 
consist of (1) persons qualified to be elected under Section 10, and (2) “all 
other persons, if any, to whom the Governor in Council shall by notification in 
the official Gazette from time to time deem fit to extend the franchise.” This 
second clause supplies partially the defect we have pointed out in Section 10, 2.e., 
it empowers Government to declare such pleaders, graduates, and Government 
pensioners as cannot be elected members of tdluka boards by reason of not 
possessing the qualifications specified in Section 10 competent to vote at the 
elections. That, however, is only an empowering clause; Government in 
making such nominations shall have to be guided by the opinions of Collectors, 
and it is probable that the powers of patronage and favour which will thus be 
placed in the hands of district officers, will only go to swell the ranks of official 
representatives among the electors. Thus we find that Government will not 
only have a number of members of their own choice equal to the number of 
elected members in the tdéluka boards, but will be represented in the electing 
bodies also by persons owing directly their power of voting to Government. 
We cannot call such elections popular in the right sense of the term. It is 
enough, we think, if Government have their representatives in the boards, but 
why have Government representatives among the electors too? We allow that 
this objection can be met by the counter-objection that in the case of muni- 
cipal elections in the town and island of Bombay some of the voters are, in a 
sense, but the nominees of Government, such as Justices of the Peace and 
Fellows of the University. But there is a difference between the mofussil and 


‘the Presidency town in this matter. The Government of Bombay can to a 


great extent undertake the responsibility of deciding whether certain persons 


‘, Bombay are competent to be Justices of the Peace or not. But in the case 
of the mofussil the Collectors will be the guiding authorities of Government. 

oreover, even the empowering clause of Section 18 leaves it to the discretion 
of the Collectors to give the pleaders, graduates and Government pensioners who 
cannot otherwise be held to be qualified to take part in the elections, the powers 
of voting, and what is so left discretional is uncertain. Would it not be better, 
therefore, to amend Sections 10 and 18 of the Bill in such a way as to ensure 
the election of and by men of education and experience? In Section 25 it is 
provided that “ if the validity of any election” or the legality of any order made 
by the Collector is questioned, the party aggrieved may, at any time within ten 
days after the date of the election, proceeding, or order, apply to the District 
Judge for redress. The limitation of ten days will be insufficient in the case of 
some télukas situated at a comparatively long distance from their district towns. 
Twenty days will be a reasonable limitation to impose and will better meet all 


cases. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 5th August observes :—The first disqualification 
ern yy eer ae of members of local boards, as mentioned in Section 
Boards Bill hd 11 of the Bill, is on the ground of minority. The 
limit of age fixed by it appears to be unnecessa- 
rily high. 21 years may be the age of majority in England, but it is certainly 
much less here. The fact has been recognized by the Legislature of the 
country, and we see no reason why it should not also be recognized in the 
present Bill. The limit of age should be reduced to 18 years as in other Acts 
of the Indian Council. While this change will establish an uniform age of 
majority there is no fear of young members being returned to the board, as the 
electors will, in all such cases, look to some other compensating qualifications of 
the candidate, as, for instance, education. We take exception to Section 25, which 
allows appeal from the decision of the Collector to the District Judge only. It 
will be often inconvenient for electors in the téluka to bring their cases to the 
notice of the District Court. It will cost much time and trouble to call u 
parties and witnesses from the tdluka to the zilla town. It will be better, 
therefore, if an option be allowed to parties contesting an election to bring their 
case before the Subordinate or the District Judge, the decision of either of whom 
should be final. If such a course be adopted, Subordinate Judges will have to be 
excluded from becoming members of boards. If civil officers are to be excluded 
from boards on the ground of interest, we see no reason why the executive 
and the police officers should not be excluded also. Itis but a fact that they 
have much to do with the administration of local funds. The clauses (e) and 
(f) of Section 11 are not explicit enough, and it is doubtful whether the execu- 
tive officers come under it. It is desirable, therefore, that the question should 
be clearly settled and one principle should be applied to judicial as well as to 
executive officers. It is indeed strange to see why imprisonment of any kind 
should deprive one of the right of voting when he is not exempt from taxation. 
We fail to see why imprisonment should be made a test instead of conviction 
for an offence involving moral guilt. The provision is not only hard but also 
imperfect. It would have been far better if this part of the Bill had been 
framed on the model of the sections in the Criminal Procedure Code which 
specify the disqualifications of jurors and assessors. The provision should be 
80 modified as to grant the right of voting to every person, whether sentenced 
to imprisonment or not, and to exclude from boards such persons only as have 
been convicted of offences involving moral guilt. The omission in this Bill 
of the proviso regarding proprietors of newspapers, which appears in the 
Bombay District Municipal Act Amendment Bill, is probably an oversight, 
and will, we feel sure, be supplied when the Bill is stone | to the Select 
Committee. We do not see why Government should reserve to themselves 
the power of extending the franchise to anybody they deem fit. We know 
that Government will not abuse this privilege, but as long as they enjoy this 
Power we do not think that the provisions of the Bill can be called sound 
ones. Qne principle should be followed througbout, and we hope that the 
Select Committee will see to this when the Bill is referred to it. 
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The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 6th August says :—We should like to make 
4 | an observation in connection with Section 5 of 
Bombey Local Boards +h Local Boards Bill, which among other things 

provides that not more than half of the nominated 
members shall be salaried servants of Government. Section 32 of the 
Local Boards Bill provides for securing the attendance of the Executive 
Engineer and the Educational Inspector when they are not members, so 
that their advice may be available in the disposal of questions affecting 
their departments. Such being the case, it is not unreasonable to presume 
that as arule Government will not include these officers among the nomi- 
nated members. And then the risk is that the salaried section of the 
nominated members may all represent one department only, and that too the 
Revenue Department. It is not desirable that the officers of this department 
should monopolize to themselves the seats reserved for salaried servants of Gov- 
ernment. The Executive Engineer and the Educational Inspector are as 
much eapable as the District Collectors and their Assistants of forming an intel- 
ligent opinion on any question which does not affect their respective depart- 


‘ments; and we would accordingly add a proviso to Section 5 layiog down that 


the salaried seetion of the nominated members shall not represent one depart- 
ment only. Such a provision is absolutely necessary to secure varied official 
experience for the guidance of the new inexperienced boards. The scheme 
sketched out in the Bombay Government resolution of 19th September last 
jeads us to fear that if such a provision be not made there is every likelihood 
of the salaried members being recruited from the Revenue Department only,-— 
the very officers whose overshadowing influence is most dreaded, and who, 
according to the Government of India’s resolution of 18th May 1882, should 
not even be members, if possible. It is needless to say that we fully approve 
of the substitution of salaried for ex-oficio members. The provisions of Section 
10 are all that could be desired, with the exception of two provisions, which 
require alteration. The holders of alienated villages have been expressly ex- 
cluded on the ground that they have a separate representation provided for 
them. The proposed exclusion is very unjust for more reasonsthan one. There 
are many Indmdars or holders of entire alienated villages who are at the same 
time occupancy-holders paying to Government Rs. 48 and above as assessment, 
and who will inevitably have a vote under the provisions of Section 18, but 
who under the provisions of Section 10 will be ineligible as members. This is 
really an anomaly which must be removed. Again if there be more than oné 
Indmdér in a tdéluka who is both able and willing to serve his fellow-country- 
men, the proposed exclusion will deny them that useful career. The Bombay 
Municipal Act of 1872 affords a precedent in support of our contention. Under 
Section 6 of that Act a Justice of the Peace is not prevented from being or 
offering himself as a candidate to a popular constituency simply on the ground 
that under the previous section Justices of the Peace have sixteen distinct 
seats provided for them in the Municipal Corporation. Section 13 empowers 
Government to fix in the case of each district the date from which the Local 
Boards Act will come into force. Instead of leaving such power to Govern- 
ment it would be much better if the date were fixed in the Act itself, say for 
instance the 1st of April 1884. It is frequently the practice of the Legislature 
to fix in the Acts themselves the dates from which the Acts are to come into 
force. This very remark applies also to Sections 10 and 12 of the Municipal 
Bill, Triennial general election referred to in Section 16 also should be 
fixed by the Act itself in the same way as the dates of general elections 
are fixed in Bombay by the Municipal Act of 1882. A similar section is 
wanting in the Municipal Bill and should be introduced there. As regards 
Section 20 we propose to substitute the Mdmlatdar of the tdluka for the 
Collector, because virtually the former officer will be the de facto preparer of 
the lists of voters; In the same way we think that in Section 22 the M4mlatdér 
of the téluka should be substituted for the Collector, and that the decision of 
the former should be appealable before a Subordinate Judge having jurisdiction in 
that téluka, the decision of this officer being final. Such an alteration will 
make the task of’inquiry very easy. There are no sections in the Municipal 


“Bill corresponding to Sections 20 and 22 of the Local Boards Bill, and 


s 


s fieon relegated to rules to be ou uently framed. It 
tter, however, to provide for the coe in the body of the 


The same of the 9th August says :—The conditions of municipal and local 
fynd administrations in this residency differ inso many essential respects from 
each other that a sy fg ap distinction ought to be necessarily maintained in 

in the two Bills as regards the question of nonofficial presidents. 
What could be considered an adequate provision in this respect, at least for the 
resent, 80 far as the local fund inistration was concerned, would be far from 
adequate as regards the municipal administration. So far as the Local Boards Bill 
is concerned we approve of the provision contained in Section 27, but we cannot 
approve of the provisions of Section 23 of the Municipal Bill. In the Municipal 
Bill we wish to see a distinct section introduced allowing certain municipalities 
the right of electing their own president and allowing some others the advan- 
of a non-official president, who should be for the present nominated by 
Government, As a rough classification we would divide municipalities into 
three classes: the first class to consist of those municipal towns which have 
a population of 25,000 souls and upwards, and an annual revenue of Rs. 50,000 
and upwards ; the second class to consist of those municipal towns which have 
a population of 10,000 souls and above, and an annual revenue of Rs. 5,000 
and above ; and the third class to consist of the remaining municipalities. The 
municipalities of the first class should be allowed the right of electing their own 
president, and those of the second class should be allowed a non-official presi- 
dent who should be nominated by Government ; while in the case of municipal- 
ities of the third class the present section would do well. Such a classification is 
not possible at all in respect of the local fund committees. It so happens that 
by far the most backward district in this Presidency has the largest population 
and the largest local fund revenue, viz., the district of Khdndesh. Again 
during the last few years the local fund administration has been so much 
overshadowed by official influences that it was only a mock courtesy which 
could term such an administration local or popular administration. The result 
of all those centralizing influences has in the end proved to be an almost 
utter ignorance, on the part of the leaders of the rural population, of even 
the ordinary duties of members of local fund committees. The whole thing 
has, therefore, to be commenced ab initio. Such being the state of things, 
anything more definite than a permissive section is not possible as regards the 
local fund administration. As regards the vice-president, we should like to 
see it distinctly provided that in every case he should be elected from amongst 
the non-salaried members. When the president of a local board, whether 
municipal or rural, is elected, we do not see any necessity for a vice-president, 
even though the elected president may be a salaried servant of Government. 
As regards the removal of a president or vice-president by Government for 
misconduct, neglect or incapacity, we do not object to the provision, but a 
similar power should be vested in local boards also, both municipal and rural, 
by providing that if at a special meeting held for the purpose three-fourths of 
the whole body of members should pass a vote of want of confidence, the pre- 
sident or vice-president in respect of whom such a vote is passed should be 
forthwith removed. As regards the functions of the vice-president we think 
it would be much better to invest him by law with certain powers instead of 
placing him at the mere mercy of the president. We propose, therefore, 
that the functions mentioned in clauses (c) and (d) of Section 28 and Section 
24 of the Local Boards and Municipal Bills respectively be by law vested 
in the vice-president. The evident object is to gradually train non-official 
gentlemen for the more responsible post of president. 


The Mahrdtia (2) of the 5th August observes:—In the case of such 

. municipalities as will be allowed to elect their president 

_ Criticises the y wage Brie the provision of a vice-president is superfluous. We 
ean — _ therefore suggest that Section 23 should be modified 
: ‘ accordingly. The president, according to the section, 


, 0 be One of the commissioners, so that immediately the appointment is made 
che balance will be disturbed and the official side will overweigh the elected 
side or the latter the former. This inconvenience can be avoide by following 
the precedent of the North-Western Provinces Bill, which gives these bodies 
ihe right of choosing, if they so like, an outsider for their president, who then 
py virtue of his nomination becomes a commissioner. The 3rd paragraph of 
Section 28 gives Government the power of removing the president. In the case 
of an elected president this power is very large. Such a power ought to belong 
more to the body itself than to Government. We suggest that the president 
ought to be removable only on a representation of two-thirds of the number of 
total commissioners passing such a resolution at a special meeting held for 
the purpose. The writer then proceeds to suggest a division of the muni- 
cipalities generally into three classes on a principle similar to that above 
advocated by the Duydn Prakdsh. 


A correspondent of the Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad of the 9th August 
says that the municipality of Nadidd has been recent- 
isapproves of the petition ly raised to the level of a city municipality and it is 
ofsome inhabitants of Nadifd doing its work satisfactorily. At the last general 
praying for the restoration of he f th ‘ainalit bes ted 
a town municipality. meeting of the municipality a petition was presente 
to it asking for the re-establishment of a town muni- 
cipality on the ground of a probable increase in taxation and especially in the 
house-tax. As the petition is in consonance with the views of the Col- 
lector, it has been referred for investigation to the Mdmlatddr. The latter 
cannot naturally be pleased with the lift given to the municipality, for it has 
deprived him of much of his power. It is surprising that the petition should 
have been referred to the Mdmlatddr for enquiry, for it has been got up by a 
rocer and has not been signed by any educated gentleman. Before proceeding 
with the enquiry it should first of all be ascertained whether the memorialists 
understand the difference between a town and a city municipality and whether 
they are educated and sensible men. 


Railways. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 5th August praises the energy displayed 
by the department of the Director General of Rail- 

Comments in connection ways in issuingthe preliminary Administration Report 
with the Administration for 1882-83 so soon as on the 18th May last and the 


Report of Railways in India 


for 1883-83. great care and ability bestowed on its preparation, 


and says:—On the whole, the report is creditable to 
the department issuing it. It is however to be regretted that only 3732 miles 
of new railways were completed and opened for traffic during 1882-83. 
This can hardly be called progress. Despite the heavy drawbacks to railway 
construction in India and the financial difficulties of Government, we cannot 
help remarking that if the business is to be developed at this pace India’s 
material prosperity will be much retarded. The increase during the year of 
9 per cent. over the number of Natives employed on open lines of railway 
in India during the preceding year is highly satisfactory, but at the same 
time somewhat misleading. Ifa fair comparison was intended to be made as 
to the relative cost of European and Eurasian employés on the one side and 
Native employés on the other, then the report should have given the figures of 
salaries and wages. It is a matter for regret that the investment of Native 
capital in railways should be almost nil. Attempts ought to be actively made 
to popularize investments in Indian railways amongst Native capitalists. 
Mention should be made, in the part of the report treating of revenue, of the 
bet earnings of the different descriptions of railways. The figures will then 
show whether State railways are really as paving as Government would have 
the public believe; whether certain metre-gauge railways earn anything at all ; 
and whether, if one or two very paying mietre-gauge railways are excluded 
from the calculation of average earnings, the State railways will show anything 
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~ entitled to a copy of the Secretary of State’s despatch in order that it might be 
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like a . lable net interest on capital. This clever 
earnings on all railways in the saport is often a puzzle an 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 5th Angust says:—The reduction made by the 
ah G. LP. Railway udoaiy in its fares for passengers 
Comments in connection ig thorough and. is very advantageous to pas- 
with the reductions made by sengers, for which they ought to be grateful to the 
eG ester reget’ Company, But i t the C h 
in ite farbe for passengers. ompany, But in one or two cases the Company has 
tried to prove that it cannot be too good all at once. 
The Company had latterly third class carriages attached to the passenger and 
mixed trains, which proved of good service to the middle classes who will now 
be forced to travel with the lowest classes of people who are not known for 
their cleanliness. The discontinuance of the issue of return tickets to stations 
beyond Kalyan is not a change for the better. In this instance passengers will 
not find that the Company has been rs | way liberal. [The Subodh Patrika 
(11) of the same date suggests that third classes should be kept on and the fare 
reduced to 3 pies per mile, while that for fourth classes should be 2 pies. Several 
other Marathi papers poy their disapproval of the abolition of the hitherto 
existing intermediate class and of the non-reduction in the fares for fourth 
classes. The Indian Spectator (1) of the same date says that very general satis- 
faction is felt at the reduction of the rates of passenger traffic and the opening of 
a booking office at Pydhoni. Both concessions will doubtless add to the popu- 
larity of this important line. ] 


The Bhdla (18) of the 9th August requests the attention of the railway 
. authorities to the necessity of providing latrines on the 
Points out the necessity of Sholépur. station for the use of passengers that halt 
providing latrines on the st the place on their j from Raichore to pl 
railway station at Sholapur. piace clr journey irom tvaichore to places 
north of Shol4pur. The necessity is greatly felt in 
these days when cholera is prevalent. 


apie iB of general 


Municipalities. 
The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 6th August says:—The Government of 
Bombay has hit upon a very ingenious device indeed 


Comments on the refusal in refusing to comply with the very modest request 
edly wig Se ay mi of the Town Council that it should te supplied “with 
Council with a copy of the 9 copy of the despatch in which the Secretary of 
despatch of the Secretary of State has directed the Government not to make the 
State for — > Bombay Municipality contribute towards the working 
tous Wiieana Act. .-«Of the Contagious Diseases Act. The Town Council was 

informed by Government only of what the Secretary of 
State directed them to do, but the members of the Town Council wished to know 
more. They probably wanted to see if any sharp censure had been adminis- 
tered to the Government in the despatch. The Bombay Government had already 
been made to look small in the eyes of ifs subjects by this reversal of their 
policy in connection with the Act, and the publication of the despatch would have 
made them look smaller still. So the Government seems to have thought that 
the better part of wisdom lay in rejecting the modestly expressed but ironical 
request of the Town Council. But a summary rejection without the assign- 
ment of any reason would have looked worse than a compliance with the 
request; and the Government of Bombay has found its reason in that word 
“precedent,” which so often proves useful to “ administrative convenience.” 
The Town Council has accordingly been informed that Government cannotsupply 
it with a copy of the despatch for fear of laying down a dangerous “ precedent.” 
The Town Council asked for the copy as if it had a right to it. . The Bombay 
Government by its answer seems to imply that the Council] has no such right. 
The Municipal Act does not indeed give any right ofthis kind to the munici- 
pality. But it is not a question of legal right but of administrative convenience 
and necessity. When on an important question Government and the munici- 
pality differ and the, decision of the former is upset by a higher authority, is 
not tl latter equally entitled with the former to know something more. than 


that the decision has been upset? In the present case the mupicipality was 
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sordid atnong its Oe oceedings for future guidance and for the simple reasott 
that the iaiion ected its Tolaress as much as those of Government. 


The Din Bandhu (5) of the a August says that it is a matter am regret 
| that the present sanitary arrangements of Bomba 
Seat, Porrmnet, Sil ike “intieesid waterdmipply should not be 
bis duties of Health Officer satisfactory as those during the time Dr. Hewlett was 
snd to appoint a Civilian as the Health Officer of the municipality. Dr. Weir 
Saige eee. explains this anomaly on the ground that the present 
expenditure on sanitation is not as great asit was formerly. There is also 
another score on which the Banda&u has reason to find fault with Government 
as well as the Municipal Corporation. In order that the sanitary arrangements 
of a city may be perfect it is necessary that there should be a competent Health 
Officer, and such officer we had in Dr. Weir. But strangely enough this officer 
has been temporarily removed from this office and put in the Municipal Commis- 
sioner’s chair. If it was intended to give a temporary increase of salary to Dr. 
Weir for his efficient services, surely the object could as well have been accom- 
plished by allowing the doctor to draw the salary of the Municipal Commis- 
sioner while discharging the duties of his own office, in which he is specially 
required on account of the gradual increase of cholera in the city. In these 
circumstances the Din Bandhu earnestly requests Government to direct Dr. 
Weir to return to his original post and to appoint a Civilian as Municipal 
Commissioner. 


The Rést Goftdr (111) of the 5th August says that no measures taken 
by the municipality for alleviating the distress caused 
a to the Bombay by cholera will avail so long as the very roots of the 
unicipality for checking di , ; . é 
cholera. isease are not extirpated. Everybody hails with 
joy the appointment of new doctors for treating the 
sufferers by this epidemic, but no appreciable relief can be afforded by these 
officers sitting in one place and waiting for patients. They ought to direct 
their attention to some other measures for checking the disease. At present 


/there is necessity for a few more haldlkhors, as it is to be regretted that privies 
, in the affected parts of the town should be allowed to remain uncleaned for 


twenty-four hours, A correspondent suggests that a few sanitary inspectors 
should be appointed to look after the health of the town. But the Rdst Goftdr 
is of opinion that this work should be done by these newly appointed medical 
dficers. It is also necessary that some sort of supervision should be exercised 
over the sale of fruits, vegetables, food provisions, fish and flesh in order to check 
the sale of rotten‘articles. The appointment of these new doctors shuuld be 


promulgated by beat of drum and disinfectants should be distributed gratis to 
all poor people. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 6th August says :—The considerable increase 
_ in the number of deaths from cholera in Bombay 
ae in connection during the week which ended last Tuesday shows 
e spread of cholera in : of ° : 
Bombay. that the sanitary condition of the island is not what 
it ought to be. The epidemic is reported in the 
oficial returns to be of a mild form, and the measures adopted by the Muni- 
cipal Commissioner with the sanction of the Town Council are likely to stamp 
it out of existence. But it appears that the larger number of the cases of 
cholera occurs amongst fresh arrivals in Bombay. The disease prevails in 
almost all the districts of the Presidency, but the immigrants from Pandharpur, 
Where the disease appeared at the last fair in a very virulent form, appear to 
have diffused the contagion in this city. The authorities at Pandharpur acted 
‘ery wisely in adopting very speedy though stringent measures to prevent 
tg rapid progress amongst the pilgrims. But those measures were confined 
'o the closing of the temple in Pandharpur and to compelling the pilgrims to 
return to their native places. When epidemics arise among the pilgrims at a 
Certain place care should be taken against their carrying the germs of the 
Wwease.with them td other places. But no care of this kind seems to have 
n taken in the case of the Pandharpur pilgrims. 
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The Indian Spectator (1) of the 5th August says:—No one will 


Ao inti he ditional grant made by the aaeipelity for the 


prevention of cholera in Bombay if the money is 
ti laid out. One long-standing complaint 
against the municipality is that it confines its attention to the outside of the 
town, to the main roads and so on, more or less to the neglect of the 
janes and bye-lanes inhabited by the masses. A very respectable Hindu 
gentleman, writing to us about the Girgaum ward, says that the private alleys 
and passages which connect one oart with another are very irregularly looked 
after by the scavenger. The Haldlkhor is sure that the eye of the superior 
officer 1s not likely to be directed to his work in these out-of-the-way places 
and so he takes things coolly. ‘The sweeper does likewise. The result is an 
accumulation of filth and garbage, uncleaned privies and cesspools unemptied, 
which may breed the deadliest cholera. Let the superiors take care of the 
lanes and gullies, and the roads will take care of themselves. 


The Mahdrdshird Hitechchhu (39) of the 6th August says that it is a dis- 

| grace to the Bombay Municipality that the people 

‘Says that the Bombay Mu- should have no means of knowing what is done with 

ora ed eg vag wg ian the taxes collected from them. All mofussil munici- 
menicipalities in the. mo. Palities give regular } gereneg” to their accounts 
fnssil. through newspapers, and the Bombay Municipality 


should also do the same. 


The Gujardt Mitra (76) of the 5th August says that great inconvenience is 
) caused to the people of Surat by the delay that is 
Asks the municipality of allowed by the municipality to aks place in granting 
aia pores ng wage Haas permits to persons intending to erect new buildings. 
oe euuiaek takes place in i the secretary of the municipality cannot suggest 
granting permits to persons Ny measures for putting a stop to this inconvenience 
desirous of erecting new the committee must adopt some special remedies. 
buildings. There should be no objection to empower municipal 
: commissioners to grant the necessary permits within 
their own wards, but if this suggestion is not considered feasible an officer 
should be appointed for this duty especially. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 5th August, in commenting on the manage- 
ment of municipal affairs at Surat, remarks :—Alto- 
ether, the municipal affairs of Surat seem to be 

managed in a high-handed manner, which has exasperated even the mild Bania. 
Members tell the Collector-president to his face that they were better used 
by Mr. Hope and Mr. Pratt. Mr, White deceives himself if he thinks that he 
is master of the situation. The local papers and almost all non-official com- 
missioners have entered a solemn protest against his conduct of affairs, and 
unless he aspires to immortalize himself as the greatest enemy of local self- 
government in India he had better yield to reason intime. We know his 
Opposition is conscientious, but he must either do the duty he is paid for or 
resign. If the city fathers at Surat have done quarrelling over the extension 
of the People’s Park, it is time they should take thought of a possible flood in 
September or October. Should a flood occur about that time, it will ruin Surat 
completely. Haye the engineers ever thought of deepening the Vardcha creek 
and dredging the Tépti to some extent? If this can be done we are told a large 
flood at Surat will be impossible. The dredging will be a tedious and er 
poe but it will afford certain protection. Another suggestion is a floating 
reak-water on a large scale. We are further assured that breaking down the 
fort walls will be a fatal mistake ; that the fort walls should be rebuilt wherever 
they have been destroyed and that the moat at the foot should be kept in good 
condition. Some of these suggestions, if carried out, and the works erected by 
Mr. Hope, if kept in order, might save the city from future visitations. [The 
Gujardt Mitra (76) of the same date suggests that the municipality should 
undertake the repair of the Makkaj Bridge before all other works. The 
Vartaman Sdr (12U) of the 7th August gives the proceedings of the special 
ality, and asks whether Mr. White, the 

president, means to have everything dene in his own away. Mr. Kdlébbdi 


Municipal affairs at Surat. 
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- geserves credit for his able and fearless opposition to the views of the president. 

The attention of Government ought to be drawn to the scene enacted .at the 
time of the debate and the arbitrary conduct of official presidents. The 
Gujardte (96) of the 5th August says that the Bombay Branch of the Fast India 
Association and other like bodies and the Native members of the Legislative 
Council should make the recent proceedings of the municipality of Surat their 
study as they clearly show how an official president ean’ override the opposi- 
tion of non-official members and carry everything before him. | 


The Surat Akhbdér (79) of the 6th August says that in the city of Surat 
goons die by hundreds every year of cholera or 
ever owing to their inability to procure medical 
of Surat to take preventive assistance. The two fovernment dispensaries in the 
Taken the city. 7 city are situated in quarters inhabited by well-to-do 
’ ersons and are two miles distant from the suburbs. 
Sick men do not resort to them in sufficient numbers even on ordinary occasions, 
and to those who live at a distance from them they are very nearly useless. 
When fever or cholera rages in the suburbs of the city people die by hundreds 
owing to the want of medical aid. For some years cholera has raged in the 
suburbs every alternate year and no arrangements appear to have been made 
for the prevention of loss of life. When the creek is full of water in the 
monsoon the people living in the suburbs are cut off from the city, and being 
without assistance great mortality prevails. Owing to the moisture that has 
spread in the suburbs on account of the recent floods fever has made its 
appearance and fears are entertained of the bursting out of cholera. It is 
therefore necessary that one or two dispensaries should be opened by the local 
municipality for the benefit of the poor. [The Deshi Mitrd (91) of the 9th 
August refers to the appearance of cholera in the city, and advises the muni- 
cipality te be on the alert to keep the city clean and to prevent the sale of 
articles unsuited for human consumption. | 


Requests the municipality 


The Kalpataru (33) of the 5th August says that the trade of the town of 
Shola4pur has suffered considerably by the enhance- 
Says that the trade of the ment of import duties consequent on. the strict 


town of Sholépur has suffered orders of Government regarding the refund of the 
considerably by the enhance- 


ment of import duties. duties levied on exported articles. The Kalpataru 

quotes statistics to prove its assertion and requests 
Government to interfere in the matter. [The Bhdla (18) of the 9th August 
expresses similar sentiments and also invites the attention of the president and 
the commissioners to the unsatisfactory nature of the present. sanitary arrange- 
ments and the necessity of reforming them. | 


The Vengurla Vritt (71) of the 2nd August says that while at Chiplun, 
Ratnégiri and R4j4pur municipal registers of house- 

pe 7 iy alg a tax are prepared every year itis unjust that the 
should be made every year. “Municipality of Vengurla should be levying its house- 
tax according to the assessments fixed in 1879-80. 

The Vritt considers that yearly assessments are calculated to prove beneficial 


both to the municipality and the people, and invites the attention of the autho- 
tities concerned to the matter, 


Native States. 


The Deshi Mitrd (91) of the 9th August complains of the inconvenience 
caused by Native potentates being allowed to reside 

Pa Sat Eetize srinwe in Britiah territories for a long time. Some stay in 
sesh: ti' Melaieh  tedethtaton Bombay and other places, while others go to the seat 
for a long time, of the Government of India. Owing to their absence 
; from their territories, Native rulers remain ignorant 

of the prevalence of maladministration in them and of the intrigues of 
their Karbhéris. . Who then will look after the interests of the people? 
-.Doeg not the British Government know that it allows them to remain in 
British territories for a long time? People suspect that Native rulers, 


by residing in places where the Governor or the Viceroy may be, make 
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fiendship with the members of Government, exert their influence with them, 
and gain them over to their side, The cause of these princes is naturally 
espoused by Government, as was the case in the massacre of the Maiyds 
by the Jur State. The suspicions of the people may be ill-founded, but 
still the British Government is blamed in the matter, It is advisable, therefore, 
that Native rulers should not be allowed to reside in British territories for a 
long time. Will Government issue an order to this effect ? | 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 5th August says :—Kathidwar is lucky in 
| having secured Colonel West for its Political Agent. 
gop a a Colonel West is a quiet but 4 peg worker, whom mr 
with ’he appointmen, oo  A’ryan intriguer will not find so easy to get roun 
cihibwée, oman. coal the present estimable raat leew f hy we have 
often said, Kdthiawdr has become a hot-bed of in- 
trigues since Mr, Peile’s withdrawal. It is distracted by a number of cliques, and 
the well-meaning officer often fails to see how he can reconcile the clashing 
interests. Colonel West’s success, if he means to achieve it, does not lie across 
a bedg.of roses, It is a thorny path, and if he asa conscientious man walks 
straight on he must be prepared for a few scratches in the beginning. But if 
he perseveres with a steady eye, resolutely cutting and kicking wherever he 
sees @ hidden viper, he will find himself master of the situation at the end of 
sx months. Colonel Barton tried to do this, we believe, but his evil genius 
soon tempted him out of the right path. Kdéthidwar is the land of intrigue, of 
spies and story-tellers, and of every corrupt practice that human ingenuity can 
devise. Jt is only an exceptionally able man that can manage Kathiéwar. 
The larger States have for years fattened upon the subordinate estates ; and 
still the former are not themselves really so well off as they were fifteen years 
ago. The masses are in a state of chronic destitution. Law and justice in 
many States exist only in name. Education and civilization ate names used to 
dazzle the outsider. ‘The municipality is a huge sham ; roads and bridges here 
and there, with a howling wilderness between—fair-weather roads for the Rd4jds 


zy and the Séhebs only—the people having their own tracks to use, The 


Chiefs think they live for the Political Agents—‘ they are our mdbdp ’—and the 
subjects know they live for the Chiefs. The official go-between regulates the 
relations between the Chiefs and the subjects, as also between the Chiefs and 
the Agency, The three are seldom allowed to come face to face. Excepting half 
a dozen members, the royalty of Kéthidwdr is a dumb show, manipulated from 
behind by the Kérbhdri and the vakil. This may strike the reader as an over- 
drawn picture; but ifa hundredth part of the accounts one receives from the 
interior of K4thidwar be true, then the picture we give represents only a tenth 
pert ofthe truth, Kéthidwdr may be better off in this respect than some parts of 
ndia, where the young Chief is said to be made over to the European Superin- 
tendent to be utilized in every imaginable way. Besides the handsome salary, 
the master in charge has board and bed, horse and carriage, dance and ball, and 
more questionable luxuries at the ward’s expense down to his zendna, It is 
difficult whom to reprobate most—the Raja who surrenders his all to the un- 
scrupulous servant, or the officer who is mean enough to sponge upon a weak 
master to such an extent. Matters have not gone so far in Kathiawar, but there 
must be something very wrong in the management of this ‘‘ Protected Pro- 
vince” when people slyly compare a political officer with the Vaishnav 
Mahéréj} We deny the justice of this vile comparison in the majority of 
cases. But this much is certajn that the officer who restores confidence among 
the Chiefs of the province—the officer who restores confidence among the smaller 
feudatories and the people that as their friend and protector he is ready to 
listen to them without the intervention of licensed intriguers—that officer will 
be the saviour of K4thigw4r. May something like this he the privilege of the - 
Political Agent elect! [The Gujardti (96) of the same date also approves of 
the appointment of Colonel West, but is sorry that the claims of Colonel 
Wateon were not taken into consideration, probably on account of his attitude 
in the Maiya case, which did not meet with the approval of Government. } 
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The Gwardti (96) of the 5th August says :—The Government of Bombay 
has not entertained the petition of the Maiyds pro- 
at Pa aa yn ‘testing against the nomination of Messrs. Chunilél 
eT eee rs resi and Ratilal as members of the commission appointed 
if enquiry into the rights of to enquire into their rights. Though there is no 
the Maiyds. reason to doubt the honesty of these officers, still the 
Maiyds have reason to be dissatisfied with their nomi- 
sation-on-various grounds. If justice is to be done to the Maiyds as also to the 
Jundgad Darbér, it is necessary that one-half of the commissioners should be 
elected by the Maiyds and the other half by the Darbér. It is now well known 
that Colonel Barton is not in favour of the Matyds, and it is therefore very 
doubtful whether the members nominated by him will deal justly with the 
Maiyés. The Bombay Government is now practising great diplomacy, but it is 
s mistake that it should try to throw off all responsibility from its shoulders by 
merely appointing Native members on the commission. If the Maiyds have 
perfect faith in the justice of Mr. Hammick, where is ‘the necessity of appoint- 
ing any other commissioner? And if commissioners are at all to be appointed, 
where is the harm in appointing such persons as: have no connection with 
Kéthidwér? If, however, it be urged that there will be no use in appointing 
rsons who have no knowledge of the affairs in Kathidwar, then we would sug- 
gest that men like Messrs. Krisho4ji Lakshman and Vin4yakréo Bhdgwat, who 
have served in K4thidwér and are known for their independence, and who being 
now pensioners have no concern with the interests of either of the parties to the 
dispute, should be appointed. 
The Lok Mitrd (78) of the ye oe Ag ere nen acc of 
; high-handedness which have reached us for some time 
ego tet ameame b it ee appear that the Government of His Highness 
the Nawdb of Cambay has not profited by past experience and that affairs in 
Cambay are once more drifting into confusion. It appears that warrants have 
been issued for the apprehension of a number of people, and altogether the city 
i8 gy The treatment of a Parsi youth, who was aclerk to the 


WM. ex-Diwdn and who is now on trial for some charges laid against him, is said 


to have been as cruel as it was unjustifiable. Petitions have been made to the 
Political Agent, Kaira, and to the Nawdb against the ill-treatment of this man, 
and legal steps, it is said, are being taken in Bombay to bring the offenders to 
book. Dr, Shifudin, till now basking in the sunshine of the Nawéab’s favour, 
is said to have been put in jail without any such ceremony as a formal complaint 
or a charge, and was with difficulty released only to find himself shorn of all 
his dignities and honours. The Parsi is still lingering in jail, where he was put 
hand-cuffed, after being severely beaten and before ‘any prima facie case was 
made out or even before any formal charge was laid against him. The above 
statements are open to correction; but there seems to be little doubt that all is 
not well at Cambay. It is difficult to foresee the end of such extraordinary 
proceedings ; but if there is any truth in these reports they bode no good to 
the Government of the Nawd4b. It is said that the Government of Bombay has 
expressed its disapproval of the abrupt dismissal of Mr. Umedrdm Anandrdm, 
who was appointed Revenue Commissioner of Cambay some time ago, and it 
may be taken that Government will no longer allow the administration of 
Cambay to be conducted otherwise than in strict accordance with.Jaw, so as to 
nip the evil of maladministration in the bud. It behoves the new Diwédn to put 
down with a strong hand all abuse of power, and to take measures to inspire 
the people with confidence in his administration. 
» A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (86) of the 8th August observes 
that a civil suit is going on in Cambay about a certain 
Complains of  the-vart ce vouse situated in that town. A portion of this house 
the reac Bat Couey. was in the possession of one Abdul Nabi, who was 
served with a notice calling upon him to vacate the 


portion he had in his possession within oop Bo hours, and threatening him 
with proceedings if he did not comply with the requisition. Abdul Nabi gave an 


€xplanation of his possession to Mr. Raghunéth, the Naib-Diwdn, who is also 


Judge and Sessions Judge, but it was not accepted and a decision was 
passed against him, At this time the vakil of the opposite party came and 
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of the Varhdd Samdchdr (68) of the 6th August states 
- that on the 2nd instant the river Vin at Pdturda was 
inundated and the Government and municipal buildi 
situated on the bank of the river fell down, thus 
causing a damage of Rs. 2,500. The town market is 
_ in the bed of the river and ought to be removed from 
. thence to the plateau situated to the west of the town. 

The school-house, which has been damaged a good 
deal, should also be removed from the bank of the river to the western plateau. 
The townsmen are desirous that the public buildings should be removed as 
recommended above, while the kdérbhéri of the town is likely to oppose the 
project, but his opposition should not be listened to. : 
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RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Ofice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
16th August 1888. 
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Floods at Surat : Disapproval.of the commendations bestowed by Gov- 
éernment-on the two Mahomedan municipal commissioners of Surat 
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Forest policy of Government : Complaint eguinst the — nature 
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Part IV.—Mumicipalities— 
Bombay Municipalit 
Comments on the refusal of the Bombay Government to supply the 
Bombay Town. Council with a copy of the despatch of the 
Secretary of State for India on the subject of the working of 
the Contagious Diseases Act ea 
Comments in connection with the spread of cholera in Bombay 
Complaint against 'the— ROT Te 6s ie v0 
Expression of opiiion that the — should publish its accounts as 
_ is déne by the municipalities in the mofussil — ... bed 
Request to Government ito order’ Dr. Weir to return to his duties 


of Health Officer and to appoint a Civilian as Municipal Com- 
missioner < oat ove eee eee 


Suggestions to the — for checking cholera 0% ies 


Sholépir : Expression of opinion that the trade of the town of — has 


: suffered. considerably ” the enhancement of import duties 
urat : : 


Municipal aftiivecita. see ove ‘as iwi 
Request’ to ‘the municipality of — to take measures for putting a 


stop to the delay that at present takes place in granting per- 

- mits to persons desirous of erecting new buildin ! 56 
Request to ‘the municipality of — to take preventive measures 
against the spread of cholera ‘in the city bis inl 


Vengurla : Expression of opinion that the assessments of house-tax at — 
os should be made every year. 


Part V.—Native S tates— 


Cambay : é 
Comments against some improper proceeding on the part of the Naib- 


iwan of— aN a cs 


Misrule at— As ay ay in ine 


Commission of enquiry into the rl ghia of the Maiyas : Disapproval of the 
nominations made by Government to the— age 


war : Comments in connection with the appointment of Colonel 
West as Political Agent vat oh - 


Native Princes ; ression of opinion that — should not be allowed to 
reside in Briti territories for a long time... 
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; Matket and school-honse at Péturda : Recom mendation for the removal 
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The Indu Prakésh (9) of the 18th August, in an article headed ‘* The best 
- remedy for the stability of the kingdom,” says :— 
Says that the best remedy Among the various political wonders of the present 
Peg tan ly ners a ‘gs. age stands foremost the acquisition of India by the 
ago people contented,  Dritish. The conquest of India by the Mahomedans 
_ : was not so wonderful because they inhabited compa- 
ratively nearer countries and had easy access to this country. But the English 
belong to @ distant island and had no connection of any sort with our people. 
They came here simply as merchants; from merchants they became petty | 
rulers, and in the course of time they have become the paramount power in this 
land. Is this nota miracle? If Sir Thomas Munro, who in his days had to 
experience great difficulties and subject himself to the humiliation of taking off 
his shoes before he could secure an interview with the Emperor of Delhi—if 
that Sir Thomas had witnessed the grand assemblage of Delhi in which Lord 
Lytton was the prominent figure among the Native princes arranged in lines, 
what would have been his astonishment ? And if he had asked the question 
how the English had secured such an ascendancy in this country, he would 
certainly have hung down his head through shame to hear of the manner in 
which the provinces of Bengal, Karndétik, Benares, Oudh, &c., were annexed 
to the British dominion. Can there be found a single Englishman who can 
impartially point to a single Native dependency the territories of which were 
annexed by the British Government without even a particle of injustice? As, 
however, political usage sanctions the exercise of diplomacy in the acquisition of 
territory, we will leave that point untouched. But the relations of Government 
with their subjects need not be regulated by the same principle, and it is there- 
fore not proper that the rulers should not deal with the ruled in a straight- 
forward manner and should treat them as conquered subjects. Indeed the 
British Government practised intrigues with the Native princes in the hope 
of usurping their territories, but what does it expect from the people? There 
is nothing left with us of which we can be deprived except our cowardice, 
and the best remedy to remove it is to oppress us to the last degree. 
Some Englishmen have begun to resort to this device, and they have 
also been advising others to follow their example. May God frustrate the 
object of these men! What does the absence of cowardice on the part of 
' the people signify? It is a signal for the appearance of courage, im- 
pudence and immodesty, and when these are perfectly developed they produce 
a result which is too well known to thoughtful persons to need express mention. 
There is only one remedy by which the Engligh can secure the stability of 
their Indian Empire. The utility of this remedy was recognized and appre- 
ciated by the Mahomedan rulers. The remédy is no other than the contentment 
of the people, to secure which the rulers must lay aside their prejudices and 
crotchets. When the fate of the British rule in India was trembling in the 
balance at the critical time of the Mutiny of 1857, whose assistance served to 
secure stability ? Was there a sufficient number of British troops at that time in 
the country to protect the interests of the State? The British Empire was 
protected on that occasion and the almost inevitable crisis averted mainly by 
the loyalty of the people of India. These are plain facts and are admitted 
even by prejudiced Englishmen. In these circumstances it is the duty of 
Government to strive to gain the affections of the people and to keep them 
contented, and the policy initiated by Lord Ripon is fully calculated to gain 
the desired object. | 


The Gujardti (96) of the 12th August refers to the contents of an article 

eH oe i headed ‘The Spoliation of India” contributed to 

Mr. Keay’sarticleon “the the Nineteenth Century by Mr. Keay, and says that the 
8poliation of India. A bey! | y 7 

picture of the condition of the people of. this countr 

given by the writer is very frightful. Britannia, dost thou doubt the truth of 

the facts publicly stated in this article? Better put a stop to this course of 

spoliatian even at this stage and then only canst thou achieve success. Be- 

ware this and act justly! [The Native Opinion (10) of the same date refers to 

the same article and says that the facts brought to light by Mr. Keay show 


In noticing the explanation given by Lord Kimberley in-reply to a 


Wishes that the public 
should be taken into con- 
fidence as to the reasons of 
paying the liberal annual 
subsidy of twelve l&khs of 
rupees to the Amir of 
Afghanistan. 


question about the decision of the Government of 
India to pay to the Amir of Afghanistan an annual 
subsidy of twelve ldkhs of rupees, the Bombay 
Samichdér (86) of the 13th August observes that the 
explanation is silent as to what recompense is expected 
from the Amir for this large annuity. It seems 
strange that the Government of India should have 


resolved to pay this large sum annually without entering into any political treaty 
with the Amir or making any arrangements for securing facilities to the Indian 


trade with Afghanistan. 


Lord Ripon’s administration may have some ulterior 


object in giving this splendid annuity, but until it is declared the arrangement 


will be criticised by the 


the revival of the old po 


ublic, who are very anxious to know the reasons for 
icy of subsidizin 


the Amir of Cabul. It is a notable 


fact that the present subsidy is double the amount of the one vouchsafed b 


Lord Lytton’s Government to Yakub Khan, the late ruler of Cabul. 


It is to be 


hoped that Abdul Rahiman willbe grateful and loyal to the British Govern- 


ment for the liberal pecuniary help thus given him and will 
his gratitude when an opportunity offers. 


give evidence of 
[The Bombay Chronicle (75) of the 


12th August asks what guarantee there is that the Amir will continue loyal to 


the British Government. | 


In alluding to the orders issued by the Secretary of State to the Govérn- 


Disapproves of the propos- 
ed alterations in the Petro- 
leum Act with a view to 
afford increased facilities to 
the importers of inflammable 


ment of India to make certain alterations in the 
Petroleum Act, the Bombay Samdchdr (86) of the 18th 
August observes that the result of the proposed 
changes will be that kerosine, petroleum and other 
similar oils that are liable to take flame with less than 


oils. 


100 degrees of heat will be imported into India and the 
safety of the people will be endangered to that extent. 
The proposed reduction in the degree of the test is recommended to be made 
not on any scientific grounds, but by reason of the influence brought to bear 
by the dealers in those articles on the authorities. The Secretary of State has 
not convinced the public that oils satisfying the revised test are not so very 
inflammable as they are generally believed to be, nor has he explained that 
there is no danger from readily inflammable oils. He has simply guaranteed 
that the American exporters of the oils will export superior kinds, and has 
exempted them from the responsibility of those oils becoming inferior in quality 
on account ofthe Indian climate. But how can the importation of oils the 
quality of which deteriorates on arrival in this country be considered advisable 
_ when the danger from them increases with the deterioration? Will a merchant 
who exports good fruit or grain to India be allowed to sell them here if they 
are found on arrival to be rotten? By lowering the standard of the test for 
kerosine, petroleum and other inflammable oils the safety of the public 
will be considerably endangered, and hence it is desirable that the Supreme 
Government should desist from making the proposed alterations in the 
Petroleum Act. | 


The Gujardit Mitra (76) of the 12th August says that the thanks of the 

whole Native population of India are due to 

Approves of the rules the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief of India 

recently framed to regulate for the rules they have framed to regulate the hunt- 
the hunting excursions of ra : ‘EF anal ergy 

aitttone. g excursions of European soldiers, which have 

oath Sh hitherto proved a source of much annoyance to the 


ublic. The provision regarding the trial by a court-martial of those who 
fringe the'rules is indeed very satisfactory, considering the disrepute into 
which several European Judges have brought their names by treating Euro- 
pean offenders with partiality and letting them off on ridiculous pretexts. 


The Lokahitavddi (38) for the month of J uly, in continuation of its article 
on the subject of the defects of the present system of 


Says that the only remedy gdministration reported at paye 4 of the Report on 
for affording rehet to the Native Papers for the week ending 28th July 1883, 
distressed cultivator is to ; ' : 
introduce a system of land says:—At present the agriculturjsts have become im- 
revenue collections based on pecunious and unable to earn their own livelihood. 
the actual out-turn of crops. ‘The poor cultivator finds it very difficult to pay the 

heavy taxes and dues of Government. He is obliged 
to work very hard on his soil, but as the Government and the sdvkdr enjoy the 
fruit of his labuur, he is obliged to maintain himself for eight months during 
the year on the wages of his labour. His wife and children bring head-loads 
of grass, fuel, leaves, &c., to the town from a distance of forty miles, but they 
are not able to realize more than what barely repays their labour. But the 
doors of this source of livelihood have also been closed by the forest policy of 
Government. -The poor are thus entangled in miseries from all sides. But 
what can they do? ‘The husband ceases to care for his wife and the mother for 
her infant children simply on account of the want of means of livelihood. Who 
will not be moved to see a mother leaving her children in a hut and wending 
her way to a distant market to sella head-load of leaves and fuel? All 
these miseries have been the outcome of maladministration and neglect of the 
interests of the people. Out of the produce of the soil Government must 
receive one-half, while from the other half the ryot has to meet other demands, 
such as the local fund cess and the stamp and registration fees. In fine, agri- 
culture is no longer a thriving profession, nor are there chances of success 
in any other line. The trade of hackney-bullock carts is hampered by the 
-establishment of toll-bars. There are no pasture grounds for the use of cattle. 
There are no money-lenders rich enouyh to be useful to the ryots. How then 
can the people prosper? Of all the rulers of India the Mussalmans were the 
most barbarous, cruel, proud, tyrannical, and what not? But during their 
administration of 700 years they effected no changes in the pristine state 
of revenue laws and customs, and it must have been a sad irony of fate that those 
whose administrative skill is trumpeted in the Old and the New World, and 
who are known as the most prudent and discreet, should have shown them- 
selves capable of inhumanity and cruelty unprecedented in history. The 
circumstance that the revenue laws which were looked upon by the Mahomedan 
rulers as suitable to the Indian people for 700 years should have now been 
annulled points simply to the ill-luck of the people of this country. That the 
present system of revenue assessments without remissions does not allow of 
agriculture beiny solely depended upon as a means of livelihood has now become 
evident both to Government and the people. Formerly the agriculturists had 
various means of cultivating their lands in a satisfactory manner, and other 
circumstances served to stimulate them to exertion, The Government tax was 
very light and manure and materials for rdb were not as inaccessible as now. 
‘They could use their lands for purpuses other than agriculture, such as garden- 
ing, &c., and could thus turn it to the best advantage. Besides, they used to be 
assisted on special occasions like marriages by rich people like sardars, but that 
class of people has now disappeared. At present there is not a single spot where 
the cry of untimely rainfall and insufficient out-turn of crops is not heard, and 
the people look upon the money collected from them by Government as the 
gainsof tyranny. Itis therefore advisable that Government should regulate their 
demands by the out-turn of crops andshould grant frequent remissions of revenue. 
It may be urged that such a system of revenue collections leaves a door 


to frand,., But all possibility of. fraud can be avoided by basing 
Peal ulations on the appraisement of crops, and even if a little fraud were 
practised b the ry ots the consolation should be that after all the ryots would be 
rofited. In the absence of a permanent settlement of land revenue assess- 
er nobody cares to improve his soil, as he is not sure that with all the 
improvements effected in it it will remain in his possession for ever. In short, 
the easiest remedy for affording relief to the people and keeping them contented 
s to initiate a system of assessments calculated according to the out-turn of 
crops and to regulate taxation by the capacity of the payers. It may be argued 
that if the people are dissatisfied with the British rule they may emigrate to 
other countries. The prospect of emigration, however, is not very agreeable to 
the Hindu mind, nor is it likely that with other counteracting circumstances 
emigration will prove advantageous. The deterioration in the physique of the 
people has also its origin in the present system of administration. Physical 
strength generally depends on freedom from anxiety, free access to all means 
of livelihood and independence, which three are quite absent from the people 
at the present day. Abundance of cows and buffaloes in the country has 
also much to do with the physical strength of the people. People are unable to 
keep these cattle for domestic purposes inasmuch as the forests have been 
closed by Government and fodder has become very dear. There has been a 
diminution in the number of these cattle also on account of their being slaugh- 
tered for purposes of food, : 


The Shivdj: (61) of the 10th August observes that though the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act is calculated to lessen the 
Makes afew remarks upon Jiahjilities of the cultivators, still it cannot give them 
the Deccan Agriculturists P : ° 
Relief Act. absolute relief. Several hindrances stand in the 
way of: the agriculturists receiving the advantages 
intended to be conferred by the Act. The defective mode of cultivation and 
the smallness of the holdings have mainly contributed to their poverty. The 
evil custom of equal divisions of an estate among the several sons of a land- 
holder has brought things to such a pass as to make each holding insufficient 
to maintain its tenant. The abolition of this custom will contribute consider- 
ably to improve the condition of the cultivator. Some sa ge attribute the 
poverty of the ryot to the present system of levying the land revenue assess- 
ment, but they are wrong in-their conjecture. The present system is no doubt 
‘defective to a certain extent and needs modification ; but such modification will 
not ameliorate the condition of the ryots unless the custom of equal division of 
land among the heirs of a deceased landholder is totally abolished. The Relief 
Act does not make the decision given by arbitrators binding upon the litigants, 
and consequently the provision about arbitration has not proved as beneficial 
as it would otherwise have been. 


3 The Satyd Shodhak (57) of the 12th August says 
Requests Government to that great distress prévails in the Khed Téluka of the 


start relief works for afford- 2 Tees . 
ur Sslial to tha Rtebooneed Ratnégiri District on account of the ravages commit- 


people in the Khed Taluka ted by locusts, and requests Government to start 
of the Ratnégiri District. suitable relief works for affording relief to the suf- 
ferers. 


A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitra (76) of the 12th August, writing 
aren from Khdndesh, says that notwithstanding that the 

ae S eo. jird4yat crops were destroyed this year, the dues of 
Government were collected with great rigidity and those that were not able to 
meet the demand made it good by selling their agricultural stock. Though 
Government have offered rewards for the destruction of locust eggs and locusts, 
the Mémlatdars do not care to visit the parts affected by the plague to encour- 
age the villagers to kill the insects. This work is therefore being done with 
great slackness. It is necessary that the Collector should keep a strict watch 
to see that active measures are taken in this matter. 


* 


A correspondent of the davpoters (14) of i ise Angee complsine that 
origins of hardship §Te8t hards ip is caused to the agricultural classes 
ban y . by being fa the Thana District by being compelled to come out 
‘red to kill locusts at the for the purpose of taking measures for the destruction 
orifice of agricultural opera- of Jocusts, while no appreciable alleviation of the 
tions. : distress caused by the plague is apparent. The 
measures at present taken are not at all effective and the precious time of the 
‘culturist is spent without any corresponding advantage, and it is therefore 
to be hoped that Government will either invent other measures or allow nature 
40 have its course. 


The Arunodayd (14) of the 12th August thoroughly approves of the principle 
ium, which certain gentlemen of Dhdérwdr, Hubli and 
ae eaniiiin ‘ean Gadag-Betigeri have been made to form themselves 
of Dhérwér, HubliandGadag- into benches and have been invested with magisterial 
Betigeri have been madeto powers to enable them to try cases within the muni- 
form themselves into benches ginal limits of the said towns, and says that it will be 
and invested with magisterial otter if Government introduce this system into all 
Jae the districts of this Presidency. 


The Satydé Shodhak (57) of the 12th August hears that the Advocate 

General has given his opinion that it is necessary 

Says that it isnot proper that receipt stamps should be applied to originals as 

to mene © oe a pi well as duplicates of receipts. This will no doubt 

a on Cupneates bring afew additional rupees into the Government 

treasury, but will cause great loss to the people. 

Hitherto it has not been considered necessary .to affix stamps to duplicates, and 

Government should consider well whether a departure from that reasonable 
practice is desirable. - 


The Dnydnodayd (7) of the 16th August approves of the efforts made by one 

Mr. Jandrdan Ramchandraji to place before the Pre- 

Points out the necessity of sident of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
a Phd ae ogg Animals 4 history of the miseries of the mill-labourers 
labourers ‘of Bouabay. in Bombay. These labourers are indeed overworked 
and are required to work in premises where they do 

not get wholesome air to breathe, and it is to be hoped that the authorities will 


think of legislating for the comfort of this class of people. 


The Vengurla Vritt (71) of the 9th August complains that the orders of 
, Government prohibiting the impressment of labourers 
_ Brings to notice a case of by Government officers and fixing the rates of wages 
impressment of labour in the ° 4: 
Vengurla Téluka. to be paid to them have recently been disregarded by 
a certain officer in the Vengurla Tdluka. A kdrkun 
in the Maémlatddr’s kacheri by name Moreshwar Krishna Ajgaonkar, bound 
for Ratnagiri, was in need of coolies. A police sepoy went to the neighbouring 
village of Débholi and brought three coolies with the assistance of the police 
patil of the village. Among them was one Vithu Raghshet, a pensioner and 
comparatively an old man. This man was made to sleep for the night at the 
kacheri. The next morning he was made to carry the baggage of the karkun, 
and as soon as the party reached the village of Dabholi, the coolie requested 
the kérkun to take him to the police patil as he was unable to carry the baggage, 
whereupon he received a sound beating at the hands of peon Rama Ghata, who 
accompanied the kaérkun, and was taken to the village of Kelus situated at a 
distance of 8 miles from Vengurla. The coolie was then paid 1 anna 8 pies 
instead of his due according to the rates fixed by Government. The whole 
of this proceeding is opposed to the express orders of Government, and 
unless some notice is taken of it people will lose all confidence in the orders of 
Government. 


The Gujardt Mitra (76) of the 12th August complains of the harsh treat- 

ment accorded by the toddy farmer of Surat to the 

Complains of the hardness owners of toddy and date trees and the licensed 

of certain conditions imposed vendors of toddy. The farmer, Mr. Jagabhdi, has 
by the toddy farmer of Surat f todd : 

on teddy-drawers and licensed ©Xacted from several owners of toddy trees an agree- 

vendors of toddy. ment on stamped paper that they will not sell toddy 


- to any person nor allow any persons to sit near their 


‘trees’ to. drink toddy. Similar agreements have also been taken from the 
sellers of toddy outside the town of Surat and from the licensed vendors of the 
ame. Mr. Jagébhdi has been taking the farm of toddy for several years past, 
butjhe never before imposed such stringent conditions. It is said that the 
sufferers have laid their.complaint before the Collector, but no reply has yet 
heen received by them. It is to be hoped that the attention of the authorities 
qill be directed to this matter. | 


In noticing the notification in the last Government Gazette about the 
posting of punitive police for the next six months 
Condemns the imposition in certain ellen of Salsette, Panvel, Kalydn, Karjat, 
of the punitive police on cer- Shghépur, Murbdd, Vdda and Bhiwndi télukds of 
A a ome’ the Thana District, the Suryodayd (65) of the 13th 
August observes that this mode of punishing whole 
villages for the faults of a few persons is most unjust and ill becomes the just 
British rule. 


The Din Bandhu (5) of the 12th August complains that cases of house- 


breaking have become frequent in Bombay and 
nen “* gre of attributes them to the paucity of police officers. 
none tn Bombay, SO Lhe Police Commissioner should take measures for 
frequent in Bombay, ‘ ° ° : . 
increasing the numerical strength of the police. 


The Bhdla (18) of the 16th August regrets to be under the necessity of 


_ asking the police to be more vigilant than hitherto 
709 ig police of ge in their duties on account of the prevalence of thieving 
eran — ee drinking to alarge extent in the town of Shol4- 


pur,’and expresses a hope that the proper authorities 
will direct their attention to this matter. 


The Gujardt Mitrd (76) of the 12th August complains of the prevalence of 
false weights and measures in the Surat market, and 


a the — of ee to requests the Police Superintendent and the Police 
take measures for checking : 
the evil AE tales welghtte and Inspector to take proper measures for removing the 


eau Gi tine evil. Traders generally keep two pairs of scales, one 

correct and one false, and thus deceive the poor 
_customer. At present.the only safeguard against fraud in this matter lies in 
the necessity under which all traders are to bring annually before the police 
their scales and weights. But this safeguard is insufficient inasmuch as there 


is nothing to prevent a trader from keeping a false set of weights and measures 
in his shop. 3 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 16th August complains that great inconve- 
nience is caused to the public of Poona by being 
Requesta Government to compelled to go to the general post office in the 


establish a, branch post office in , 
the slke of Pecan mamneneel COOP to cash money orders, and requests Government 


to cash money orders. to remove the cause of complaint -by establishing a 


branch office in the city empowered to cash money 
orders. 


The Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad of the 16th August points out the 

inconvenience arising from there being no postal 

Necessity of having a postal letter-box attached to the mixed trains running 

etsy” none Pa on the Rajputa4na-Mdlwa Railway line, and says 

| tine Mile I Railway, iP" that while all the trains of the B. B. & C. I, the 

G.I. P. and other railways carry a letter-box, it 

seems strange that the mixed trains of the Rajputdna-Mdélwa Railway should 

not do so. It is to be hoped that the railway authorities and the travelling 
postal department will speedily supply the want. 
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The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 13th August says:—The Lieutenant-Gov- 
: | érnor of Bengal is nothing if not imprudent. He has 
oves of theconduct yet to learn that, as a public servant charged with 
of the Lie heen -Vovernes very serious official responsibilities, he should hold 
of Bem eho Netive Magis. his tongue on questions the solution of which rests 
teal Jurisdiction Billin his ‘with authorities higher than himself. Lord Ripon, 
reply to an address pre- jn spite of the taunts and misrepresentations to a AH 
sented to him by the Pgs wicked malice has endeavoured to expose him, has 
cipal commissioners OL 4& tned atlent a «i 1h? in the Lacisla- 
ain town. remained silent, and since his speech in the Legisla 
¢ : tive Council on the 8th of March last he has not 
said anything either in favour of or against the Bill: He has allowed the 
agitators on either side free play, although he could have, if he had wished, 
gone out of his way and encouraged the advocates of the Bill to push on their 
agitation vigorously. Had he done this, what a madcry would the opponents 
of the Bill have got up? And yet here isa subordinate authority, Mr. Rivers 
Thompson, the Lieutenant-fovernor of Bengal, acting the very objectionable 
part of an inciter of race-jealousies and taking advantage of his official position 
tosay things which cannot but have an unfortunate effect at this moment. 
The municipal commissioners of a certain. place give him an address, and his 
reply to them is all made up of comments on the Ibert Bill. The Bill is bad 
and it should be withdrawn because it foments race feelings, and so long as 
it is before the public it will set the European community against Natives, 
This is the strain in which Mr. Thompson speaks in his reply to the address. 
The municipality has nothing to do with the Bill, and Mr. Thompson’s allu- 
sion to it, and especially to the question of race feeling, was therefore quite 
irrelevant, and politically speaking, the allusion was both imprudent and silly. 
Mr. Thompson may personally oppose the Bill, but surely he is not paid out 
of the revenues of British India to encourage a community in its opposition to 
the Government of the land. Honest and at the same time firm administration 
will become impossible in this country if every shortsighted official be allowed 
to break the bonds of official discipline and to talk of things on which sound 
policy demands that he, as a servant of Goverument, should hold his tongue. 
[The Rast Goftdr (111) of the 12th August also censures Mr. Rivers Thompson 
for his remarks und says that he ought to be recalled from his office of Lieute- 
nant-Governor for having incited the opponents of the Ilbert Bill against Natives. 
Should not the Viceroy take a subordinate of his to task for the objectionable 
- manner in which he has encouraged the Anglo-Indian agitators? In another 
article the writer quotes an extract from a speech recently delivered by Mr. 
Keswick in the Town Hall of Calcutta, and says that if the Viceroy quietly 
puts up with the threats given out in this speech the contagion of disloyalty 
will spread largely. It must be remembered that the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal is at one with these Anglo-Indians,.and therefore it is advisable that 
Government should take timely notice of this small beginning ofa “ white 
mutiny.” | 


Local Self-government. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 12th Auyust again expresses disapproval 
Cotabes wii inact of the wide powers and the arbitrary and unreasonable 
Local Boards Bil, S-~SCCOnntrol retained by Government in their own hands 
and those of the Collectors, and remarks :—The en- 
lightened public think that the provisions, as they go, will defeat the object of 
the Bill and make local self-government a dismal farce. Infinitessimal conces- 
sions will not do. A generous policy is expedient, consistent with the present 
condition of progress in the Presidency generally. But Government say: 
‘‘ Thus far and no farther.” It isto be hoped that the independent legislators 
in the Gouncil will succeed in exploding the theory of extreme caution and in 
removing all fears on the subject. Though provision is made in Section 6 regard- 
ing the members who will be qualified to sit on the local boards, no mention 
whatever is made of the number of persons to be elected in each téluka or district 
board. . We think thelimit should be laid down in each case. Twenty-four elect- 
ed menrbers for a téluka local board and eighteen for a district board will give, a 
Very fair representation. Government may then have the choice of nominating 
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their own members as they like. It will be a small matter whether one-fourth 
ofthe number which Government will have the power of appointing to téluka 
or district boards are wholly or partially Government servants. But we beg to 
rotest against the power to fix the number of persons that should be elected 
or thluka or district boards which Government intend, as the Bill at present 
sands, to keep in theirown hands. Of course, in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons, they make a great show of the difficulty in fixing the limit in the body 
ofthe Act. This very plausible plea has been dinned into the ears of the 
eople till they have grown sick of it. But after all, may we ask whether the 
yblic ought unhesitatingly to accept the ipse dixit of Government in such 
ave matters? Past experience does not warrant this course. The people 
‘eclare that there are no insuperable difficulties in the way of the Governor in 
Council making tolerably hard and fast rules and embodying them in the Act 
instead of allowing them to be framed hereafter. The very fact of this 
astute reticence leaves an unpleasant suspicion in the minds of the public 
as to the ultimate action of Government. Promises have been made before 
simply to be written in water. Not to mention other instances, we will give only ° 
one in connection with the District Municipal Act, which was enacted fourteen 
years ago. It was therein declared that the Governor in Council would, from 
time to time, raise the status of municipalities in places where progress and civili- 
gation became visible. Yet not asingle town had the privilege of election con- 
ferred on it till last year after the sharp controversy regarding the introduction of 
thescheme of local self-government in this Presidency. It is this experience of the 
past that suggests grave distrust as to what Government may declare in grave 
State documents. The less that power is reserved to it under ‘ rules,” the better 
forthe public. Again, as regards Section 9, if local bodies are to be independent, 
why should they not have the power of entering into leases without the approval 
of the Commissioner? Why must his aid be invoked in even such a business 
matter as leasing properties? In every provision you are with one hand given 
the semblance of power and with the other hand virtually deprived of it. 
Government say that they have great fear of such bodies entering into impro- 
videné or even ruinous leases. ‘Two questions may here be asked. First, how 
mauy have been the instances in which district municipalities have thus abused 
the nowers conferred on them to lease properties? If there have been many, 
‘ which we have doubts, then we are willing to own that some check by the 
Commissioner is required. The provision can scarcely preserve the independ- 
-ence which Government wish local boards to acquire. If, as good business- 
men, local or district boards cannot even enter into leases without permis- 
sion from the Commissioner, they do not deserve to be entrusted with the 
management of local affairs. Secondly, it may be asked whether Commis- 
sioners or Collectors have not been guilty of the same charge as Government 
have laid at the doors.of district municipalities P Have there been no instances 
of such officials having disposed of State properties for a song, or entered. into 
improvident leases? Let the independent representative associations in the 
_ Presidency hunt up instances of such irregularities and submit them to Govern- 
ment as a set-off against the allegations as to unbusiness-like procedure of dis- 
trict municipalities. [The Hitechchhu 7 7) of Ahmedabad of the 16th August 
disapproves of the wide powers retained by Government in their hands and ex- 
presses a hope that members of Council will take steps to curtail the powers so 
reserved. | 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 13th August says:—The Bill creates three 

Moe divisions of electors:—(1) Municipal commissioners, 
are a orang (2) electors proper under Section 10, and (3) Indm- 
ddirs. To secure uniformity and give all taluka towns 

and villages a fair share in the administration of their local funds, it is desir- 
able that these towns, like the villages, should themselves be grouped into a 
set of villages for the purposes of election. There ought to be no exclusion of 
any kind whatever. : The municipalities as municipalities ought to have no 
representation allowed them in the boards. Where the interests of a munici- 
pality are identical with those of a taluka board they ought to be settled by 
them, and if they differ the Collector should have the right to finally settle the 
question. But there ought to be no confusion in the constitution of either, 
created by the representatives of the one being elected to sit and vote at the 


neotings of the other. It may be contended that a single member representing 
, municipality in a téluka board counts comparatively for nothing as far as his 


wer to get the board to undertake some work that ought to be done by the 
Panic ty goes. But it should be remembered that municipal commis- 


joners are generally men residing in towns, and, as a class, they are more 
‘atelligent and shrewd than village representatives. One member of this 
class sitting in a téluka board may, by using his influence or.powers of per- 
suasion at the meetings of the tdluka board, get that body to spend its money 
on purposes the cost of which should properly be borne by the muni- 
cipality which the said member represents. In a given téluka board the 
village representatives will numerically outnumber the’ municipal representa- 
tives, but it is necessary that the administration of local boards should be 
feed, a8 far as possible, from all disturbing or conflicting influences. By giving 
municipalities a share in the administration of local funds, however slight 
the extent of that share, the Legislature will be fostering the idea that munici- 

ities have a right to expect assistance from those funds. If local funds 
sre to be used more for the purposes of the village than of the town population, 
every precaution should be taken to minimize the influences of those interested 
in supplying the wants of towns having municipalities. Taluka boards 
will be represented in district boards by men selected from outside those 
boards. The reason of this provision disqualifying any member of a tdluka 
board from sitting in the district board as the representative of the former 
seems to be that district boards being located in district towns, which 
are generally at a great distance from tdluka towns where taluka boards 
will be located, no member of the latter class of boards will or can un- 
dertake to visit the district towns so as to attend the meetings of district 
boards. Andon this score we have nothing to urge against the constitu- 
tion of district boards. But the real defect of the constitution sketched 
above lies in the probable danger that the representatives of téluka boards 
will come in conflict with the representatives of municipalities as in the 
case of tdluka boards. In fact, both in tdluka local boards and in district 
local boards there is a chance of local funds being appropriated to pur- 
poses which are purely municipal. Moreover, we fail to understand why 
Inamdérs or owners of entire alienated villages should have the double set 
of rights given them of electing a representative to tdluka as well as to 
district boards. Our proposal in fact stands thus :—(a) Taluka local boards 


should consist of elected and nominated members, the former to consist of 


members elected by groups of villages in the taluka, the taluka town being for 
this purpose divided into such groups, and one representative of the Indmdars 
in the téluka where the number of Indmdars is (say) 20, two representatives 
where the number is 40, and so on. (b) District local boards should consist of 
representatives of tdluka boards only, selected by the elected and nominated 
members of téluka boards. In this way the téluka boards will be enabled to look 
more after the wants of the villages than of the taluka towns, and the district 
boards will be representative of the téluka boards only. It is hard to understand 
why Government should have the right to nominate members for district boards 
in addition to the right to nominate their members for téluka boards. Having 
nominated members for téluka boards, Government ought to let those members 
choose their men to represent them in district boards. This will familiarize 
the nominated members of téluka boards with the elective franchise. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 13th August ne ftbx — aig (b), 
oe Section 30, we suggest that hospitals expressly main- 
na gaa Bombay Local tained for the benefit of civil a military fellcacs, 
_ guch for instance as the Sassoon Hospital at Poona, 
should be excluded from the operation of this clause. As cise clause (c), it 
should be distinctly stated that irrigation works are not to be included under 
the term “ tanks and water-works.” As regards clause (d), the wording should 
be more precise and accurate so as to include primary schools only. As regards 
clause (e), we object to it in toto, as the matters mentioned therein fall within the 
Scope of the duties of the Provincial and Imperial Governments. Model farms 
are an expensive concern, and horse and cattle mooning operations have for 
their object the supply“of remounts for cavalry and also for Commissariat pur- - 
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5, objects of strictly Imperial military importance, and charges for which 

uid in no case fall upon local revenues. As regards the last item mentioned 

‘n this clause, viz. the introduction and preservation of fish, we are surprised at 
the temerity of the Bombay Government in inserting such an item after. its 
attempt to legislate upon such a subject two years ago was defeated by the 
Government of India vetoing Mr. Ashburner’s pet child, the-late ill-fated Game 
and Fish Preservation Bill. We object to this clause also on the ground that 
no precedent for it can be found in the Central Provinces Local Self-government 
Act orin any of the Bills for the other provinces which are now pending in the 
Viceregal Legislative Council. As regards clause (/), we cannot object to it if 
its operation is confined to road-side trees only. As regards clause (9), we 
object to it in toto. Famine gamed is a Provincial and Imperial charge, 
and no portion of it should be thrown upon local revenues. Thesad experience 
of the past ought to be a sufficient warning in this respect. With the excep- 
tion of this clause there is nothing to be said against the amended section in 
question. One important addition is necessary in Section 31 like the corre- 
sponding provision in Section 26 of the Municipal Bill. Section31 of the Local 
Boards Bill ought to provide for four ordinary quarterly meetings of local 
boards being held every year in January, April, July and October. Now that 
the sphere of the duties of local boards is going to be considerably enlarged, 
such @ provision appears to us to be essentially necessary. Section 32 of the 
Local Boards Bill and Section 27 of the Municipal Bill render it obligatory 
upon the bodies concerned to give previous notice of their meetings to the 
Executive Engineer and the Educational Inspector of the district, so that if they 
deem it necessary they may attend the meetings. ‘These very sections render 
it obligatory upon the two above-mentioned officers to attend the meetings of 
the said bodies when a special notice requiring their attendance is sent to them. 
These sections take effect only if the two officers are not members of those 
bodies. This is exactly as it should be. We propose, however, that Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioners and District Collectors also should be included in the 
operations of these sections when they are not members of these bodies. So 


far as questions regarding sanitation and medical charity are concerned, these 
bodies will require the advice of Deputy Sanitary Commissioners. Provision 
s:uuld therefore be made in the section itseif for securing the attendance of these 
officers at the meetings of these bodies. As regards District Collectors their 
assistance too may at times prove very valuable. 


The same of the 16th August says:—The reader is aware that it is proposed 
to transfer provincial and imperial roads and buildings to local management, 
and with a view to facilitate this transfer Section 40 has been inserted. But it is 
very strangely defective in one very important particular. The section makes no 
mention whatever of the necessity of securing the assent of a local board to any 
such prospective transfer. Such previous assent on the part of the local board 
concerned is in our opinion absolutely necessary before any transfer under the 
section in question is effected ; otherwise there is no guarantee that justice 
will be done to local boards in effecting such transfers. A strong-minded and 
at the same time high-handed ruler like our late Governor, Sir Richard Temple, 
supported by an equally strong-minded Secretary like the late Secretary of the 
Public Works Department, General Sir Michael Kennedy, may at any time 
under financial pressure effect undesirable transfers under cover of the section 
as it stands at present. In times of financial exigency the temptation to deal 
unfairly with local boards will prove too strong to be resisted. It must there- 
fore be distinctly provided in the section that except with the previous consent 
of the local board concerned no moveable or immoveable property shall be vested 
in that board by a mere notification in the Government Gazette. | 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 12th August once more points out the necessity 

ae of early publication of the draft rules tu be framed 

eat aie Bombty under the Local Self-government Bill, and remarks :— 
: : Unless Government intend to use the power reserved 
to them freely and liberally, we fail to see how the new constitution of local 
boards is better calculated than the old one to encourage local independence, 
which itis the main object of the local self-government scheme to promote. — 
The appointment of a vice-president in case the president is a salaried officer is 
indeed a check ; but his duties are left to be determined by the president, who 


us make him a non-entity if he please. Very little can also be expected 
he managing committee and the chairman appointed by thecommissioners, the 
sority of whom Will be nominated. Things will therefore go on as before with- 
ny change, except that the position of thepresident will be more strengthened 

as he will then be ps gee to have done everything with the consent of the ma- 
‘ority of members, at least half of whom will beelected. Neither can the public 
te ined for such a result, as the rules for electing members will be such as to 
ude the possibility of local intelligence being utilized in the case of district 
The danger is distinctly indicated in paragraph 10 of the first resolution 

_ ef the Government of India on the subject, and we wonder how it should have 
heen lost sight of in framing the constitution of district boards. We pro- 
that the members of district boards should be residents of the place in 
which the committee will hold its sittings, or at any rate they should be 
residents of places in the vicinity. This can be secured by allowing the 
committees the option of electing their delegates from out of their body, just 
asthe electors in the taluka and the Indmdars have been allowed todo. The pro- 
rtion of the elected to the nominated members should also be greater in the 
more advanced districts. The districts, the municipalities in the principal 
towns of which have been raised to the status of city municipalities, may be 
allowed to elect at least two-thirds of the members of their boards, a greater 
portion of which should be resident in or near the head-quarter station of the 
committee. This will ensure a respectable attendance of independent members. 
The presidents of the boards in these districts should be allowed to be elected, or 
in case Government persist in having nominated presidents, the proportion of the 
elected members should be further increased to three-fourths in order to counter- 
balance theofficial influence of the presidents. The duties of the vice-presidentand 
the managing committee should be clearly defined. The vice-president and the 
managing committee should be invested-with greater powers of superintendence 
and control, the president, when nominated, having but a general power of super- 
vision only. A greater portion of elected members resident in or near the 
place, a vice-president and a managing committee having real power, and a 
nominal supervision of the president, will thus call forth greater independence 
on the part of local bodies, which it is the aim of the local self-government 
scheme to promote. If Government do not wish to make a farce of the new 

committees some such changes as those above suggested must be adopted. 


The Bakul (16) of the 12th August recommends that Mémlatdars and 
erga ee other officials should be charged with the work of 
i cnmine pabliclir to, the explaining to the leading inhabitants in towns and 
provisions of the Local Villages the provisions of the Bombay Local Boards 
Boards Bill and finds fault Bill, and that hand-bills explanatory of the different 
oo » —" Re ae provisions of the Bill should be freely distributed. 
‘one dhe aca gall ' The Bakul then condemns the Mardthi translation of 

_ the Baill as incomprehensible in parts. After quoting 
afew instances in support of its assertion, the Bakul observes that many more 
examples may be given. The translation moreover contains too many Persian 
words, and is defective in grammar and phraseology. | 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 12th August says:—Self-government appears to 

ae : _ be an empty dream and the Bill really puzzles us most 
on yg A rm when we come to the third chapter ofit. The ability 
a of the pen that drafted the Bill here asserts itself to 
the fullest extent. Nota particle of real power is 

practically transferred to municipalities. These remain as they were, if 
their hands have not been more tightened. The same sad tale of a restless 
passion for centralization of power is to be heard. What we ask for is an 
Open and honest declaration by Government as to what the standard is by 
which we are to be judged, and which should be determined once for all. As 
matters stand at present, we have to depend upon the pleasure and good will of 
District Collectors and Divisional Commissioners. So far as the third chapter 
goes we are sure Mr. Peile will have at once to admit that he has failed, inas- 
much as these sections are hard and fast and as such do not appear of a piece 
with the first part. The’ sections regarding control are still more so. ‘This 
chapter has made no alterations in regard to advanced towns, whereas some 
alterations were necessary. We urge that just as the power of making bye-laws 
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hus make him a non-entity if he please. Very little can also be expected 
man agi hg committee and the chairman appointed by thecommissioners, the 
gsjority of whom will be nominated. Things will therefore go on as before with- 
outany change, except that the position of thepresident will be more strengthened 
4s he will then be sup to have done everything with the consent of the ma- 
‘ority of members, at least half of whom will beelected. Neither can the public 
18 ins for such a result, as the rules for electing members will be such as to 
ude the possibility of local intelligence being utilized in the case of district 
The danger is distinctly indicated in paragraph 10 of the first resolution 


of the Government of India on the subject, and we wonder how it should have 


been lost sight of in framing the constitution of district boards. We pro- 
e that the members of district boards should be residents of the place in 
which the committee will hold its sittings, or at any rate they should be 
residents of places in the vicinity. This can be secured by allowing the 
committees the option of electing their delegates from out of their body, just 
as the electors in the téluka and the Taduadies lave been allowed todo. The pro- 
rtion of the elected to the nominated members should also be greater in the 
more advanced districts. The districts, the municipalities in the principal 
towns of which have been raised to the status of city municipalities, may be 
allowed to elect at least two-thirds of the members of their boards, a greater 
portion of which should be resident in or near the head-quarter station of the 
committee. This will ensure a respectable attendance of independent members. 
The presidents of the boards in these districts should be allowed to be elected, or 
in case Government persist in having nominated presidents, the proportion of the 
elected members should be further increased to three-fourths in order to counter- 
balance theofficial influence of the presidents. The duties of the vice-presidentand 
the managing committee should be clearly defined. The vice-president and the 
managing committee should be invested with greater powers of superintendence 
and control, the president, when nominated, having but a general power of super- 
vision only. A greater portion of elected members resident in or near the 
place, a vice-president anda managing committee having real power, and a 
nominal supervision of the president, will thus call forth greater independence 
on the part of local bodies, which it is the aim of the local self-government 
scheme to promote. If Government do not wish to make a farce of the new 
committees some such changes as those above suggested must be adopted. 


The Bakul (16) of the 12th August recommends that Mémlatddrs and 
— officials should be charged with the work of 
“ie explaining to the leading inhabitants in towns and 
cco  ppge wd y Boor villages the provisions of a Bombay Local Boards 
Boards Bill and finds fault Bill, and that hand-bills explanatory of the different 
oe A —" Rs we provisions of the Bill should be freely distributed. 
ay thokandi pe ' The Bakul then condemns the Maréthi translation of 
_ the Bill as incomprehensible in parts. After quoting 
afew instances in support of its assertion, the Bakul observes that many more 
examples may be given. The translation moreover contains too many Persian 
words, and is defective in grammar and phraseology. 


The Mahrdatta (2) of the 12th August says:—Self-government appears to 

ss _ be an empty dream and the Bill really puzzles us most 
nga cicen yng yf ts @ when we come to the third chapter ofit. The ability 
a. of the pen that drafted the Bill here asserts itself to 
the fullest extent. Nota particle of real power is 

practically transferred to municipalities. These remain as they were, if 
their hands have not been more tightened. The same sad tale of a restless 
passion for centralization of power is to be heard. What we ask for is an 


‘open and honest declaration by Government as to what the standard is by 


which we are to be judged, and which should be determined once for all. As 
matters stand at present, we have to depend upon the pleasure and good will of 
District Collectors and Divisional Commissioners. So far as the third chapter 
goes we are sure Mr. Peile will have at once to admit that he has failed, inas- 
much as these sections are hard and fast and as such do not appear of a piece 
with the first part. The’ sections regarding control are still more so. ‘This 
chapter has made no alterations in regard to advanced towns, whereas some 
alterations were necessary. We urge that just as the power of making bye-laws 
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- «onifiied to municipalities having a population of over. 10,000 souls, the 

wor of not requiring the sanction of Goverument to the rules framed by these 
ae may be given to first class municipalities. It must, however, be pro- 
yjded that copies of such rules as may be passed by them should be sent to 
Government, who may, for a few years to come, exercise the power of vetoing 
ghenever they think fit. A corresponding extension of power should be made 
‘, the case of the ten more advanced towns recently raised to the level of cities. 
Before the municipalities finally any rules, they must publish them in the 
iocal papers and invite criticism from the people within a fortnight from the 
date of such publication. 


Municipalities. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 18th August @ prev enterprise of the 

' . Bombay Gazette has put the public in possession of 
an soho a the satire sevbenpeiedanes on the mere! 9 of the police 
cipality to again me Pp 
the Secretary of State for grant, which the Government of Bombay has been 
India on the subject of the chary in publishing, and the correspondence as pub- 
appropriation by the Bombay ji -hed shows clearly the reason of the desire of the 
Governmentof Re. 15,000 out ‘ Id it f h 1: 
ofthe police grant towardsthe Bombay Government to withhold it from the public. 
working of the Contagious This correspondence calls once more to mind the 
Diseases Act. eculiarly narrow and illiberal temper which our 
Local Government howe last year in the discussion of the local self-govern- 
ment scheme. Seeing that our Local Government has been treated to some 
choice unpalatable bits of criticism, and that on the whole it has been worsted 
in the contest, we are not surprised that it should be so eager to burke the 
whole question and if possible avoid looking small in the eyes of its subjects. 
The more manly course for the Bombay Government would have been to 
ublish the whole correspondence and acknowledge unreservedly its mistake. 
But the Government, in its wisdom, thought otherwise, and it has now the 
humiliation to see the whole portion of this unpleasant chapter of history laid 
bare, which it so particularly desired to cover over. It is very refreshing 
to fad that the high-handed proceeding of the Local Government has met with 
its deserts. The despatches of the Government of India and the successive 
Secretaries of State are replete with salutary reproof and advice. The action 
of the Bombay Government is characterized by both as impolitic, not fair to 
the Corporation, in violation of a distinct understanding and in contravention 
of their wishes, and the peccant authorities of the Bombay Government 
are directed to withdraw their orders. That there was a fair precedent for 
the Bombay Government to follow cannot be denied. Lord Lytton realized a 
famine fund under solemn pledges and spent it upon a frivolous war as soon as 
he got the money fast in his grip. But Lord Hartington would have 
played false to the principles advocated by his party four years ago had he 
sanctioned the doing of the Bombay Government. This, we think, is a 
sufficiently wholesome lesson, which the Local Government will do well to 
learn. It will remind our local autocrats that, however much they may wish 
it, they cannot rule without a proper sense of responsibility. It teaches a good 
lesson to the people also. It proves the importance of constitutional agitation, 
and shows that if any wrong is done to them their efforts to obtain redress will 
not be fruitless. In the excellent system of British administration, wherein 
there is a graduated distribution of power and authority, one need never 
despair of securing justice and right due to him. There is a remedy given 
to the meanest of Her Majesty’s subjects to obtain redress from the op- 
pression of the lowest as well as the highest official. Occasionally the 
_ remedy is not as efficacious as the individual injured desires it to be, and we 
have known of many a wronged person pining hopelessly for justice. In fact, 
the see-no-cause-to-interfere form of reply has become quite proverbial. But 
in the majority of such cases we think the fault lies mostly in the manner of 
using the remedy and not in the remedy itself. In the despatch of Lord 
Hartington there is a direction to the Bombay Government to refund the sums 
hitherto retrenched. This order has been cancelled by the present Secretary 
_ Of State On a request by the Local Government to reconsider the first decision. 
We venture to think this order is inconsistent with the first order and the 
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ry of State Hee unreasonably be asked to reconsider it. With the 
greatest respe to the Noble Lord who now rules the India Office, we think that 
to ask the Bo Government to refund the money wrongly taken is nota 
strong measure, but one of bare justice to the wronged party. t consolation 
+, it to the Bombay Municipality to be told that if was unjustly deprived of 
‘tg money by Government, but that it cannot get it back now? Such an act 
of spoliation ought not, we venture to think, be condoned. We trust our ener- 
getic members of the Town Council and the Corporation will bestir themselves 
and again memorialize the Secretary of State. We think it not unlikely that 
- their efforts will be crowned with success. It is not so mucha matter of money 
as of principle that we should like our Corporation to fight and obtain a refund 
of the money appropriated by Government. 


The Kdside Mumbai (104) of the 15th August says that it has become a 
; habit with the local municipality to take measures to 
Chskeve Sh Domtay: remove stinking refuse from the quarters inhabited 
by poor people when cholera actually appears. The carts conveying 
refuse from the city are a great nuisance, and the offensive stench emanating 
from the filthy matter removed from dust-bins is a fruitful source of cholera. 
No endeavours are made by the municipality to take preventive measures, but 
_when cholera appears in the city, ineffective steps are taken for checking it. 
How far these measures succeed is a fact very well known to the people. [The 
same of the 6th August, but received on the 17th idem, complains that the 
municipality attends to the cleanliness of main roads and. European quarters to 
the neglect of the quarters inhabited by Natives, and draws its attention to the 
filthy state of the Navgar street, Mazgaon. ‘The road stands in want of 
repair and lighting. As ay 8 water and mud have accumulated in the 
street, fears are entertained of cholera raging there with great vehemence if 
the municipality neglects to attend to their removal. | : 


The Gujardé Mitrd (76) of the 12th August says that the recent proceed- 
, aia ea ings of the municipality of Nadidd in the matter of 
of Government towards the U2derground privies show how the authorities are 
municipal commissioners of Opposed to the development of a feeling of inde- 
Nedidd in the matterof their pendence among the people. It is said that a member 
cpposition to the abandon- ofthe municipality of Nadidd moved for the main- 
ment oF ine Present system tenance of the present system of underground 
ground privies. ‘peer : , : 
| privies in the town in accordance with the views 
of the general public, but when official influence was brought to bear 
upon him he withdrew his motion. The motion was then taken up by 
the elected commissioners and was passed by a majority of the committee. 
The Collector-president, being discomfited, was very much displeased, and 
wrote to Government complaining of the antagonistic attitude of the 
representatives of the people towards measures which were sanctioned 
by sanitary laws. Thereupon Government administered a severe reprimand 
to the municipality of Nadidd, and threatened the commissioners that if the 
persisted in such unreasonable opposition to reasonable measures the munici- 
ality would be reduced to the status of a town municipality and thus would 
ose its elective franchise. This was tantamount to saying that Government 
would act as they liked and would allow their officers to pursue their irrespon- 
sible course of action. What, are the scenes of Mr. Ashburner’s career going to be 
re-enacted during the Honourable Mr. Peile’s regime? Or is this the work of 
our R4ja Bahddur Sheppard? [tis to be hoped, though it does not appear 
to us to be so, that Government have proceeded in this matter after full con- 
sideration. Do the authorities intend to improve the sanitation of Nadiad? 
If so, there are other matters more important than underground privies 
which call for their attention. Let them first direct their attention to the 
present filthy condition of roads, to measures for draining the rain water from 
the surface of the town, and other minor sanitary improvements. If the muni- 
cipal commissioners of Nadidd opposed the scheme for the abandonment of 
underground privies on those considerations we see no reason to find fault 
with them, but we think that the order of Government above alluded to 
was ill-advised and hasty. We hope Government will reconsider their order 
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final appeal bo 


: the light of the circumstances above mentioned. Surely Government ought 
‘have assisted the new commissioners by their counsel, considering that they 
, yet unaccustomed to the privileges conferred on them. 


The Vartamdn Sdr (121) of the 14th August says that though cholera has 

, = lade its appearance in Surat, and though the sanitary 
A complaint een - committee has sanctioned certain expenditure for 
Barat M providing cholera mixture at police stations and for 
moving mud from the streets, the districts of Machhlipit, Shéhpor and 


- winkibordi continue to emit offensive odours. So much rotten mud has 


accumulated in these districts and so much nuisance prevails that it is difficult 
for the people to bear them. The municipality ought to remove the rotten 
mud oi Gaon disinfecting powder over it: 


The Nydyd Prakdsh (109) of the 13th August complains that some milk- 
sellers of Surat adulterate their supply of fresh milk 
—_ ay lg the with water or stale milk, points out the injury which 
municipey the use of such adulterated milk does to mankind, and 
requests the local municipality to bring the offenders to justice. If the munici- 
pality were to engage the services of an inspector for the purpose, it would 
know to what extent this practice prevails in the city. Adulteration in ghee is 
also on the increase. |The same expresses disapproval of the contemplated 
erection of a new distillery near the railway station at Surat, and expresses fears 
of the outbreak of some epidemic in the city owing to the stench emanating 
from it. Government should appoint a sanitary committee to report upon the 
project of this distillery and should then take further steps in the matter. } 


Native States. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 12th August says :—The days of the Raja 
of Rdjpipla seem to be numbered. To judge by 
recent events, he must beincorriyible. It was about 
four years ayo that the people were first driven to 
appeal to Government for protection from their own Chief. Government remon- 
strated with His Highness and suggested certain reforms. The grievances of 
Réjpipla, according to the petitions. of the people, are the vicious system of 
farming the revenues, the selling of offices to the highest bidders, the compound- 


Says that the Raja of Raj- 
pipla has ruined his State, 


ing of crimes for nuzzurs, the imposition of illegal and unbearable burdens, the 


employment of unworthy servants, and the raising of transit and other duties 
at will, This makes a catalogue of crimes dark enough to be at once noticed. 
But when to them are added other sins of omission and commission referred to 
in the petitions, viz., an utter neglect of education, sanitation, &c., and a most 
rapacious and arbitrary dealing with the ryots, it will cause no small wonder to 
the public to consider how such a state of matters could have been allowed to con- 
tinue. We blame no one. The Political Agents have done their duty. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay claims credit, which we cheerfully allow it, for the exercise of 
rare forbearance. Popular grievances have been referred to the Raja for 
redress, and he has been warned, time after time, to mend his ways. But 
the Réja has done nothing beyond recording these remonstrances. At 
last, when pressed hard, His Highness took to him an educated Diwdn. 
The latter has tried his best, we are told by the petitioners themselves, 
to listen to their grievances and to raise the tone of the administration 
generally. But he is powerless. He cannot employ the best available 
officers, nor can he dismiss the worst already in service. The accounts we 
have received of late are disheartening. The ryots are pouring out into 


the Géikw4d’s territories, despairing of all relief. The revenue has been 


reduced to half of what it was before. The Raja robs his people right and 
left! By this time he must have half a kror of rupees. He goes on adding to 
his hoards and to his already well-stocke] zendna of half a dozen Ranis and 
besides many quasi-queens. He has squeezed his servants, they say, and the 
servants have squeezed the people till the latter have been driven to make one 

th to the Government of Bombay and the Government of India, 
From: enquiries of our own we are satisfied that the Raja is incapable. of 


' on this misgui 


re ; n : 7 | 
wement. As trial Government may give him an English joint adminis- 


‘no Native can him. Perhaps the best plan will be to give the 
men to his gon, if ft, with an ri : m 


i Native or Euro as his 
| 10 and a trustworthy Diwén. ja Gambhirsingji may be brought 
down to Bombay with as. much money as he can carry gested: aba =A 

8 


y the Raja here to his liéart’s content with his favourite courtiers around. 

es nearly been, the ruin of a first clags State; and though, in recommending 

his removal, a Native journalist must naturally feel the deepest regret, we 

cannot help seying that any further consideration or sympathy will be wasted 
ed prince. Government may, however, appoint a commission of 

enquiry com of a few independent Native gentlemen with an English 

president, and then see what they can do best. But the people must be pro- 


tected and the State of R4jpipla saved from wholesale desertion. 


The Bombay Samdéchér (86) of the 18th August observes that the reported 
resolution of the Government of India condemning 
Approves of the reported the conduct of the Jundgad Darbdr in connection 
resolution of the met nee with the late massacre of the Maiyds and dismissing 
of ecco: + Maiyéa dl the from their respective posts the Diwdn, Ndib-Diwdn 
Seotand police. and the Superintendent of Police cannot but meet 
with the hearty approval of the — The Darbdr 
and its officials were condemned by the public and the resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India confirms that condemnation. They may be pitied for the treat- 
ment they have now received, but their ugly conduct fully deserves it. 
Native princes and chiefs ought to take a lesson from the Jundgad incident 
that carelessness or improper conduct on their part towards their subjects will 
not pass unnoticed by the Native public, and will not fail to bring on their own 
heads the condemnation they deserve for the same, even if they be basking in 
the sunshine of the good graces of the political officers of the paramount Gov- 
ernment. Native princes and chiefs should therefore ever exert themselves to 
please not only the British officials but their subjects also. [The Jdéme Jamshed 
(100) and the Akhbdre Soddgar (82) of the same date express somewhat similar 
sentiments. | 


Berdr Affairs. 


The Pramod Sindhu (52) of the 13th August is thankful to the Berdr 
Administration for communicating to the vernacular 

Suggests the publication newspapers of tlie province civil, criminal and 
he yt oe yw sedi Sowee Reape and requaens oo a 
| to publish through the same medium other information 

te arg eee sta which it is wert the public should know. 
Cholera prevails now-a-days in numerous places in 

the province, and in the absence of any reliable information about it various 
rumours prevail about the mischief caused by it. The Civil Surgeons receive 


weekly reports about the prevalence of the epidemic, and if they are at once 


furnished to the newspapers much of the anxiety felt on the subject will be 


abated. Official season reports ought also to be communicated to newspapers 
as they are published very late in the Residency Orders, which have not such an 
extensive circulation as the provincial newspapers have. The absence of 
Official information on this subject created great anxiety about the damage 
caused by the late heavy rains. The attention of the Berdr authorities is 
requested to the above sugyestions. 


With reference to the order issued by the Berar authorities calling upon 
Tahsildérs, Deputy Tahsilddrs, Treasurers, Potdérs, 
_ Disapproves of the order Niazirs and kdrkuns serving under the last-named 
ee gt ee officers to deposit cash in the place of the sureties at 
spheccsng Bye onc ‘in present furnished by them, the Pramod Sindhu (52) 
and others to deposit cash in P 7. ? 4 . 
the place of the sureties at Of the 13th August observes that this order will create 
present furnished by them. great hardship. The salaries received by most of 
these subordinates are small and the sums they are 


called upon to deposit are in comparison to their salaries very large. They will 
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g to comply with it. 


RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 
ing Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Ofice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
‘28rd August 18838. 
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Abr Com cone regarding the hardness of certain cssaiiiieds imposed 
a fare dy-farmer of Surat on toddy-drawers and licensed vendors 


Amir of Shiite Expression of.a wish that the public should. be 
taken into confidence as to the reasons for paying the liberal annual 
subsidy of 12 lakhs of rupees to the— _... tT 60 

Conduct of the Lieutenant-Governor of, Bengal in expressing his views 
on the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill: Disapproval of the— 
in his reply to an address presented to him by the municipal com- 
missioners of a certain town... ibe 

Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act: A few remarks upon the— , oe 

Hunting excursions of European soldiers: Approval of the rules recently 
framed to regulate the— re iii 7 be 

Impressment of labour in the Vengurla Téluka: A case of—~_ 

Legislation for the comfort of the mill-labourers of Bombay : Necessity 
of resorting to— .... adi ae sve ves 

Locusts : 

Hardship caused to the people by being required to kill—at the 
sacrifice of agricultural operations vn ee tee 

In Khandesh oe ove eee 0. ;' 

Request to Government to start relief works for affording relief to 
the distressed people in the Khed Téluka of the Ratnégiri 
District -  .. oe ase san so 

Magisterial powers : roval of the principle on which certain gentle- 
men of D Dharwar, “Ef bli and Gadag-Betigeri have been made to form 
themselves into benches and invested with— ‘ie 

Petroleum Act: Disapproval of the proposed alteration in ‘the—with a 

. view to afford increased facilities to the importers of inflammable oils. 
olice : 

Complaint regarding the frequent occurrence of cases of house- 

breaking in Bombay o ae os ao 

Condemnation of the imposition of the punitive — on certain villages 

of the Thana District sin aa nda eee 

Request to the—of Shola4pur to be more vigilont than hitherto _... 

Request to the — of Surat to take measures for checking the evil 

of false weights and measures in Surat... ee v9 

Postal matters : 

Necessity of having a postal letter-box attached to the mixed trains 
of the Rajputana-Mdlwa Railway sin 

Request to Government to establish a branch post office in the cit y 
of Poona empowered to cash money orders eee a“ 

Receipt stamps on duplicates of receipts: Expression of opinion that it is 
not proper to make it necessary to have— ... ‘ee see 

Relief to the distressed cultivator: Expression of opinion that the only 
remedy for affording — is to introduce a system of land revenue 
collections based on the actual out-turn of crops ie i 

Spee of India: Comments in connection with Mr. ound s article 
on the — sie 0 iis 

Stability of the British Empire i in India: Expression of opinion that the 
best remedy to secure the — is to keep the people contented eee 


Part II,—Local Self-government— 


Bombay District Municipal Act Amendment Bill: Criticism on the— ... 
Bombay Local Boards Bill : | 
Criticism on the— 
The Dnydn Prakash 
The Indian Spectator eee 
‘The Indu Prakash an 
uggestion for securing publicity to the provisions of the — and dis- 
eee of the aréthi translation of the Bill published by 
varemene > Tr oe’ ove eee vee 


sev 


‘of— ov 


, massacre of the Maiyés: Approval of the reported resolution of — 


e Government of India in the matter of the— oe 
Réjpipla : ion of opinion that the Réja of—has ruined his State 


Past V.—Berér Affaire 


Cholera retarns.and season reports: Suggestion for the publication of 
official—through the vernacular newspapers of the province dj 
Order issued by the Berar authorities calling upon Tahslddérs and others 
to on cash in the place of the sureties at present furnished by 
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. feek ending 25th August 1883. — fc. 
List of Newspapers and Periodicals. a 
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The Kaiser-t-Hind (103) of the 19th August observes that the chief causes 
A AS PS of discord existing between Europeans and Natives 
rencsery a 1 a in India may be stated as follows :—Every European, 
2 Natives pe” whether of high or low rank, on arriving in India 
pale considers himself to be of a race superior to that of 
Natives, and expects that Natives should be obedient to him. On the other 
hand, the Natives of all ranks are generally afraid of Europeans and try to 
secure the good graces of the latter. faskead of being thankful to Natives for 
their obedience to him, a Kuropean, getting vexed by the sultry weather and 
the manners and customs of the country, which he does not look upon with 
favour, loses his temper and not only abuses but sometimes assaults Natives. 
If the latter bear this sort of treatment mildly they are denounced as mean 
cowards ; if they do not brook it and oppose the wrath of the European they 
are denounced as disloyal murderers and are punished. If a case of assault by 
a Huropean on a Native is taken to a court of justice, the judge or magistrate, 
who is also a2 Kuropean, acquitsthe accused, and this creates dissatisfaction among 
Natives. In the few cases in which Europeans who commit assaults are punished, 
their countrymen raise loud complaints of injustice. The English law concedes 
but to the properly constituted courts of justice the right to punish an offender, 
but a hot-tempered European, and even a common Eurasian, takes the law into 
his own hands and punishes his servants in any way he likes. Again, Europeans 
who go on hunting excursions are a source of great annoyance to the people. The 
rural‘populations are ignorant and illiterate, and they are looked upon by some 
European sportsmen as brutes. The sportsmen injure the crops by walking 
through cultivated fields, forcibly enter the huts of the villagers to quench their 
thirst, take fruit from the trees to satisfy their hunger, shoot tame animals or 
even men when wild beasts are not found. Ifan injured cultivator confronts 
the sportsman with his sorrowful tale, he is beaten and sometimes even killed. 
Natives are naturally timid, but if by unbearable oppression they are driven to 
make an assault upon a sportsman or to detain him in custody, they are accused 
ofand punished for an attempt to plunder or murder. European.offenders are 
seldom convicted of assaulting or murdering Natives, and when the crime is 
proved against them, they are either allowed to go scot-free or are lightly 
punished. The Commander-in-Chief of India appears to have devised some 
measures to prevent sad occurrences happening from Huropean soldiers going 
on hunting excursions, but they do not appear to be calculated to prevent 
soldiers from acting in a high-handed manner towards villagers. It is also 
necessary that the Legislature should think of enacting a law with the view of 
securing satisfactory relations between European masters and their Native 
servants. | 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 20th August alludes to the recent discussion 
a in. Parliament on the subject of the intention of 
publish detailed accounts of ahdrdja DhuleepSingh to visit India, and says that no- 
the income and Habilities of body can avoid being surprised at the facts brought to 
Mah4rdja Dhuleep Singh and light during the dehate. What is most surprising is 
o ew hima to enjoy his Send that the Under Secretary of State, when asked by 
Og — * Sir G. Balfour to place before the House a detailed 
account of the liabilities of the Mahérdja, openly 
replied that. Government had no desire to comply with the requisition. 
During the debate the Under Secretary intimated that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had from time to time advanced considerable sums of money to. the. 
Maharaja, and that very recently a loan of 6 lékhs of rupees was granted by a 
special Act of Parliament. The assertions of the Under Secretary may be true ; 
but if there has been no underhand dealing in the matter of the moneys 
actually due to the Maharaja and those actually advanced, why should such a 
secret be made of those accounts? The circumstance that Her Majesty’s 
Government is unwilling to place these accounts before the public will create 
a suspicion that there is something in them which Government wish should 
not see the light of the day. It is also said that the Mahdrdja has been 
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not explained why the amount should have been so much short of the stipulated 
jam of 4 lékhs. On the whole it appears advisable that Government should 

ablish all the details of the income and liabilities of the Mah4rdja. One of the 
F pditions imposed on the Mahdrdja’s visit to India is that his movements in this 
country shall be regulated by the directions of the Governor General. It is 
gndeniable that Mahérdja Dhuleep Singh’s object in contemplating the present 
visit is to see his mother-country. It is plain that he intends to see with his 
own eyes the province ruled by his ancestors and himself, and the people 
‘nhabiting it. It is also true and natural that the present condition of the 
Mahérdja and an account of his distressful plight will move the hearts of the 
Panjdébis. But it is not known whether such a result will accord with the 
wishes of Government. Judging from the | ee tenor of Lord Ripon’s 
administration, there is reason to believe that His Lordship will find nothing 
strange in such a result. It is, however, not unlikely that some member of the 
Viceregal Council will not countenance such a state of things, and as his opinion 
will carry some weight it is difficult to anticipate the Viceroy’s decision in the 
matter. In these circumstances Maharaja Dhuleep Singh will do well to submit 
to the Government of India a programme of what he intends doing in India, and 
after it is properly scrutinized he should see whether the principal object of 
his visit is likely to be accomplished under the conditions imposed by Govern- 
ment. If the Mahéréia’s relegation to England is based on the same policy as 
that which actuated Government when they sent Bajirdo to Bithur, Malhér Rdo 
to Madras, and Arabi Pasha to Ceylon, then there is no chance of the Mahdrdja 
receiving permission to visit the Panjdb. Government should, however, take 
a note of the fact that there is no harm in allowing deposed Native princes 
like Dhuleep Singh to visit their mother-land. The British rule has taken a deep 
root in the Panjab, the Mahdrdja has become a Christian and has no 
followers, and it is not likely that the people can be so impulsive as to create 
any disturbance on account of the visit of their former ruler. It is therefore 
to be hoped that Government will not come in the way of a free enjoyment of 
his visit by the Mahdrdéja. [The Jdéme Jamshed (100) of the 20th August says 
that there is no objection to Maharaja Dhuleep Singh being permitted to visit 
India if his object be simply. that of visiting his mother-land. The Mahdrdja’s 
claim to a higher allowance than that hitherto received by him is untenable and 
has been rightly refused by the British Government. | 


The Lok Mitra (78) of the 19th August observes :—As everyone qualified 


to pronounce an opinion on the subject confidentl 
ag our ig a farther exnected, the reduction of the salt duty has led to an 
uction in the duty levied . ; 

sa ae increased consumption of that most useful and neces- 

| sary commodity and to a corresponding increase in 
the revenue derived from that source. It was apprehended in some quarters 
that the reduction of the duty would unfavourably affect the revenue derived 
from that source, but the apprehensions have not been realised. Though the 
people are thankful for what has already been done to place the article within 
the reach of the poorest classes, there can be no doubt that the duty, such as 
it is, does not admit of a consumption which a further reduction will undoubt- 
edly ensure; and now that the result of the first experiment has proved so 


ames and encouraging, it may be hoped that Government will see their 
way to effecting a further reduction. 


The Bombay Chronicle (75) of the 19th August observes that Sir Louis 

, pe Pi Mallet has fully deserved by his high abilities and 

ooo nt Sir Louis Mallet reat usefulness the honour of being appointed a 
ght to have been raised to : . ° 

a baronetey. member of the Privy Council. It would certainly 

have looked more graceful if he had been raised to a 

baronetey. This title, which is lavishly conferred on much less deserving 

individuals—the favourites of the court and the ministry of the day—year after 

year, would have been a well-deserved reward of long and meritorious services 

rendered by Sir Louis to the people of England and India. 


a ever since 1859 an annual pension of 2} lékhs of rupees, but it is 
of 4 


The Shetakari (60) for the month of July, commenting on the discussion in 

; _ the Vi Legislative Council on the subject of 

Some suggestions Bhar agricultural banks, says :—Sir Stuart Bayley says, and 

i says rightly, that there is no provision in the new 

_ scheme for the advance of loans to agriculturists for 

urposes other than agricultural, and that their land, their only property, 

ving been once mort d to the banks, they will not be able to get money 
fom the sivkars for the celebration of marriages and other religious rites and 
for the payment of Government dues. The ryots will thus be deterred from 
taking advan of the banks. It not unfrequently occurs that the ryots are 


able to secure loans from the sivkérs without being under the necessity of 


mortgaging their land, and in such cases it is folly to expect that they will 
undergo all the trouble involved in the procedure of securing loans from the 
banks. It is only when the credit of the ryots is at a very low ebb that the 
sivkars do not advance money without having some security. Besides, under 
the new scheme the claims of the banks are allowed the first place amongst 
those of mortgagees, and it is natural that the sivkdrs should shrink from advan- 
cing loans on the security of lands on which they have only a secondary claim. 
If Government are in right earnest in the matter of affording pecuniary 
relief to the agricultural classes, they should organize the constitution of agri- 
cultural banks on the model of the ordinary transactions of sdvkérs and 
should even make it more easy and convenient than the latter. Then only will 
the connecting link between the sdvkdr and the ryot disappear and the latter 
become familiarized with the new scheme. | 


With reference to the approval expressed by the Municipal Corporation of 
Enjoins the observance of Bombay of the intention of Government to pass a 
greatcare in enacting 8 pawn- Pawnbrokers’ Act for Bombay, the Bombay Samdchdr 
brokers’ law. (86) of the 20th August observes that great precau- 
tions are nece to be taken that the proposed law shall not prove unfavour- 
able to pawnbroking. The Mérwddi pawnbroker has some virtues and some 
vices, and a law should be passed to remove the latter, if possible. The unsa- 
tisfactory state of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, even with its two 
. amendments, ought to make Government very careful in such a matter. It 
isto be regretted that the Corporation did not adopt Messrs. Telang and 
Mehta’s suggestion for the appointment of a select committee to report upon 
the draft of the Bill prepared by Government. If the proposed law does not 
regulate the interest chargeable on pawns, it will not be of much use; but if, 
on the other hand, it fixes the rate at a low figure, the pawnbrokers will evade 
the provisions of the law by stipulating for the repayment of a higher sum than 
that actually advanced. It will be very difficult, nay, almost impossible, to get 
over such difficulties by means of a legal enactment. If, however, a few capi- 
talists resolve to carry on the business of pawnbroking in an honest manner, 
and enter into competition with the Marwddis, they will earn large profits for 
themselves and confer benefits on the poor people who resort to pawnbrokers. 
[The Jéme Jamshed (100) of the 21st August is glad that the Corporation have 
expressed their approval of the proposed enactment, as it believes that a legal 
enactment on the subject will prove more effectual than mere competition to 
check the trickeries of the Mdrwddi pawnbrokers. The Jéme Jamshed hopes 
that no unnecessary delay will be allowed to occur in enacting the law. } 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 20th August says:—The resolution of the Gov- 

. ees ernment of India on the subject of stock notes need not 
Py iter 7 ee surprise anyone who remembers that when this form 
of shock cae of investment was devised it was doubted by many 
whether the experiment would succeed as well as the 

other forms of investment. The nature of the scheme was itself sufficient to 
justify the doubt, The idea originated out of a desire on the part of Government 
to draw the interests of the rural and urban classes more closely than before 
into union with the interests of the State, and to withdraw much of the capital 
employed by the people of India in jewellery or petty money-lending. The 
fact, however, was that Government tried to combat with very strong social 
Influences at work among the Indian communities. These communities have each 


“certain standard of living, measured by the amount of ornaments on which they 


eir savings. In social matters no people are more averse to change 
can 1p betoergh this country. When the Government of India consulted the 
tha” ‘Governments upon the question of stock notes before they were put in 
lation, the latter distinctly pointed out that the people were not likely to 

ya stock notes to ornaments. But it was supposed at the time that if the 
tes should fail to attract the capital converted into jewellery, they could at 


ttract the money of the petty sdvkars in the interior of the country, who 
poo sodoanouse to lend their savings to private individuals at high rates of | 


‘aterest, but without being able in the end to recover their loans on account of 
the depressed condition of their debtors. As long, however, as money-lendin 
was by itself a profession, not all the risk and disadvantages attending it coul 
be supposed to prevent people from pursuing it and to induce them to go in for 
stock notes. Those who invest their savings in Government paper are 
enerally men who are prompted by a desire to save quite apart from any 
jesire to make any profits; but money-lending is a profession, and money: 
lenders are a Class notoriously speculative. If they lose their money and 
interest in one case, they know that they can make up the loss in other cases. 
The Government of India was not, therefore, justified in expecting that the 
stock notes would be welcomed by this class of people in the mofussil. These 
external difficulties of the scheme were also supplemented by the conditions 
subject to which the stock notes were put in circulation. The real defects of 
the scheme lay in the stock notes being transferable by delivery only, and in 
the fact that the investor could not get his money back from Government in 
any emergency, but had to sell his note in the market, and that at a discount. 
Those inclined to invest their modest earnings in such a way as to be able to 
draw their money when required can resort to the savings’ banks, which are 
now opened in almost every village.. The stock notes, on the other hand, not 
only do not offer to them any advantages above and beyond those offered b 
investment in the banks, but they expose the possessor to the risk of losing his 
money in the event of the notes being stolen. It is no wonder that, although 
the post office savings’ banks were opened during the financial year which 
cosed in April last only over a portion of India, they attracted a larger 
- amount of capital than did the stock notes’ scheme, which was introduced about 
‘ the same time throughout India. From these facts it is clear that the desire 
to save is not altogether wanting among the masses of the people residing in 
the mofussil. The mode of investment they prefer is that which enables them 
todraw their money readily in any given emergency and without loss. The 
stock notes yield interest only as far as Government are concerned, and sell at 
a discount as far as their purchasing power goes. With these two main defects 
of the stock notes’ scheme, we do not think that they are likely to become 
a popular investment, unless Government minimize the influence of those 
defects. The object of the scheme of stock notes is so commendable, however, 
that it would be bad policy to recommend that it should be given up because 
ithas not become as popular as the other modes of investment provided by 
Government for the people. It was never intended, we believe, to enable 
Government to make a profit out of the stock notes. The prejudices of 
the mass of the population in favour of jewellery are so ingrained in 
them that a long time must elapse before they give up the habit of investing 
their capital in ornaments and prefer more profitable modes of saving. 
The Government must persevere and devise such measures as wili slowly 
but surely popularize the stock notes. At present we are inclined to favour 
only two out of the several suggestions that have been made to Government 
on the subject of facilitating the circulation and sale of these notes. The 
must go through the hands of speculators before they can become popular with 
the people ; and for this purpose it is essential that they should be introduced 
at the presidency towns, and that Government should create a market for them 
at the chief centres of business and trade by appointing special agents for their 
sale. There is less danger in the presidency towns of a real possessor of a 
stock note losing his money in the event of the note being stolen, for the people 
residing in such towns are generally more careful than those residing in the 
interior of the counpry. One defect of the stock notes will thus be removed, 
and they will slowly create a market for themselves. Then the other defect— 
that of the stock notes selling invariably at a discount—can be remedied for 
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the present by restricting the annual supply of these notes, and this should be 
done till the people learn fully to appreciate the advantages of investing their 
money in some productive manner. The Government of India seems to think 
that this suggestion is of doubtful value; but it is difficult to see how other- 
wise the defect which renders stock notes almost useless as marketable papers 
can be removed. In the case of big loans also this is the very method which 
has so far been found to succeed well. If Government had the power of 
‘suing an unlimited quantity of four per cent. paper each year, would four 
er cent. paper have become so easily convertible as it is now? No man is 
ikely to buy stock notes from a private possessor as long as Government are 
ready to sell them to him in unlimited quantity on equal terms. Govern- 
ment should for a time cease to compete with the private possessor, so that the 
latter might thereby be enabled to sell his notes, when necessary, and get his 
money without difficulty, the main object of Government being not so much 
to make a profit as to teach people the advantage of investing their savings 
productively instead of allowing them to lie unproductive in the shape of 
ornaments. Government can well try the experiment of putting into the 
market only a limited number of notes. It isa plan which is well worth 
trying. Government need not fear that if they once adopt the policy of 
restricting the supply of notes they shall have to adopt the course for ever. 
The readiness with which people have utilized the post office savings’ banks 
shows that the desire to invest money with Government is increasing among 
the masses; and ten or twenty years hence that desire will very probably 
show a marked improvement. The authorities must move according to the 
desire of the public, and inundating the market just now with the stock notes 
seems to us like going ahead of the people for whom they are meant. 


The Din Bandhu (5) of the 19th August says that it is a little surprising 

that the attention of the postal authorities should not 

' Makes certain bg 7 I have been directed to the reasons which retard 
iin of postal bale the circulation of postal notes. In order that these 
notes may safely reach the desired parties it is 

necessary to send them in registered covers. This adds to the cost of securing 

the notes and drives people to resort to money orders. If, therefore, it is 

deemed advisable to give encouragement to the circulation of postal notes, they 

should be made transmissible on postal service from one post office to another - 
and there deliverable to the parties to whom the notes are intended to be 


sent. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 19th August says:—The appointment of 
Meicoeis’ at te Ganeets Mr. Justice Melvill to the seat in the Governor’s 
meng of the Honourable Mr. Council to be shortly vacated by Mr. Ravenscroft is 
Justice Melvill toa seat in unexceptionable. Mr. Melvill is believed to be 
the Council of His Excellency probably the ablest man in the public service in India, 
the Governor of Bombay. and withal perhaps the quietest and most unassuming. 
Mr. Melvill is senior to Mr. Kemball as Judge of the High Court by about two 
months, though the latter gentleman is Mr. Melvill’s senior in the service by 
some eight years. Mr. Kemball had a stronger claim, having also acted as a 
Councillor for some time. But we believe he refused a seat the second time on 
prudential grounds. There is an opportunity now for Mr. Nandbhdi Haridés 
to be confirmed on the Bench, and we trust it will not be missed this time. 
Let us have our only Native Judge for good. [Several other Anglo-vernacular 
and vernacular papers express similar sentiments. | 


The Bakul (16) of the 19th August observes that a limited fall of rain 

has already injured the crops of the Ratnagiri District 

Requests ie gan to and if more rain does not fall within the next three 
ae ee ee. or four days famine will surely make its appearance. 
Rie we Moreover innumerable young locusts have appeared 

in the Khed and Chiplun tdlukas, and the people and the local officials say that 
it is impossible to destroy them completely. These insects will be on their wings 
after a month hence and will then cause wholesale destruction of the crops. A 
large number of the agriculturists in the Dépoli and Khed télukas are starving 


and it will be well to start some famine works for their benefit. 
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The ov Sahara of the rejection b the Government of ‘india raf the 


ES the Bill by the Bombay Government with the 
1ect1on 


eGovernment view of compelling iculturists to assist in the 
of India of ye pe we? sina destruction o i ig that there is no necessity 
snd #08 oor of the rewards for legislation in the matter and that mere encour- : 
it present offered for the agement in the shape of rewards is sufficient. The 
destraction of locusts. ryots can never be indifferent to their own distress, 
but ifno effective measures for destroying locusts 
are suggested to them it is natural that they should remain idle. The rewards 
at present offered are very insignificant and cannot stimulate the ryots to 
exertion. It is therefore to be hoped that the Bombay Government will raise 
the amount of rewards. [Several other vernacular papers express their approval 
of the rejection by the Government of India of the Locusts Bill. | 


The Din Bandhu (5) of the 19th August says that the agriculturists should 

not be taken away from their legitimate operations 

re a A for the destruction of locusts, and advocates the 
sirection of locusts, ~ formation of a special corps for the purpose. 


The Yajdén Parast (124) of the 19th August observes that last year Mr. 
Dosdbhai Frémji was appointed Acting Collector of 
Is sorry that the post of Bombay and thereupon the covenanted civilians 
the Collector of Bombay has yaised @ loud complaint that as this post is one of 
not been conferred upon Mr. h Meahunl af h Mets olal 
Dosabhai Framji. those exclusively reserved for them their claims 
to it were disregarded by the appointment of an 
uncovenanted civilian. But the Native press satisfactorily showed that the 
complaint was wrong and did not deserve to be considered, and the Native 
ublic expected that when the post would become permanently vacant it would 
be conferred upon an uncovenanted officer. However, in February last, Mr. 
Jacomb went on leave of absence and then Mr. J: H. Grant was appointed 
Acting Collector. The former gentleman recently resigned the service, and the 
latter has been confirmed in his place. Thus the claims of uncovenanted 
civilians to the post have been overlooked. The Parast has no objection to the 
appointment of Mr. Grant personally, but regrets that the post was not conferred 
upon Mr. Dos4bh4i Frdmji and has been passed on to covenanted civilians, 
and observes that in the disposal of this place Government yielded to the loud 
complaints raised by the covenanted civilians. [The Bombay Samdchdr (86) of 
the 24th August also expresses regret that Mr. Dosdbhdi Frdmji did not get 
the post and that it has been conferred on a covenanted civilian. | 


A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (86) of the 23rd August observes 

: that the house-tax levied in the town of Bulsdr is 

Complains that the house- regulated by the number of windows to a house, and 

6 is levied in Bulsér on that consequently the house-owners have built up many 

e number of windows to a Piha wind fthe loa : pe 
building. of the windows of their respective houses in order 

diminish their liability to the tax. The people are 

put to much inconvenience, which must last until the present mode of assessment 

is given up. 


The Bombay Chronicle (75) of the 19th August observes that the chief 
..,, purpose for which the A’bkéri Act of 1878 would 
Ace werves that the Atkéri appear to have been enacted was the realization of 
nese and needa trodification, . t2© largest amount of dbkdri revenue without much 
concern for the morality, convenience or comfort of 
the people. The operation of the Act during the last four years has proved its 
strong tendency to deprive more or less the poor people of the harmless, cheap, . 
exhilarating and nourishing urticle of luxury both in the way of drink and 
food, and to drive them to the use of irritating, strong and even poisonous 
drinks, increasing thereby crime, disease and death. The Act has thus proved 
a curse to the Native subjects. of all classes for one reason or another. The 
people of Théna complained the other day against the operation of the Act, 
. but the A’bkéri officers could not be persuaded to believe in the mischief which 
their administration of the Act has occasioned to the people at large, Their 


/ 


2 sel 


mostly on one-sided 


Suggestions for checking 


the vice of oT palities in order that due steps may be taken to dis- 


courage the vice of drunkenness, The Jdéme observes that there is no guarantee 
that municipal bodies will not try to increase the revenue from this source as 
Government have done, and thus cause a still greater increase in the vice. The 
best course seems to be that Government should notify every year how man 

liquor shops will be opened and in what localities, and should not license the 
opening of a shop in a locality the people of which may object to the opening 
of such ashop. Government should also keep in view the policy of lessening 
the number of these shops gradually. Ten years ago the Government of 
Bombay appointed a committee to consider the subject, and the committee made 
the abovementioned suggestion, but it is to be regretted that it was not adopted. 
It is however to be hoped that the suggestion will not be neglected ang longer. 


A correspondent of the: Jdéme Jamshed (100) of the 21st August, writing 

from Bulsdr, states that since liquor distilleries have 

purchases of mhowra been opened in several places this town has lost all 

fowers made at Bulsér by trade in mhowra blossoms. Lately, however, several 
some residents of the Dha- Sica alt he Tih g ’ “theta ’ 

rampur State. residents of the Dharampur State purchased very large 

uantities of the flowers at the warehouses near 

Mogréwddi opposite to the railway station. The Raja of Dharampur ought to 

ascertain what use is made of these flowers. i 


With reference to the sentence of two days’ imprisonment passed by the 
_ Senior Presidency Magistrate of Bombay on three 
_ Considers the sentence of Hiyropean lads who were convicted of having collected 
imprisonment passed by the hia dl fal “a ee . aa 
Senior Presidency Magistrate Subscriptions on a false pretence; the aiser-t-Hind 
of Bombay on certain Kuro- (103) of the 19th August observes that the accused 
pean lads convicted of collect- were at once released because they had remained for 
ing ene: oor a two days in custody before the decision was given. 
pretence as quite inadequate. the mercy shown by the magistrate is misapplied. 
It is feared that the very light punishment inflicted on the accused will have 
no deterrent effect on them, since having been brought up in an eleemosynary 
school they took to practising deception as soon asthey found themselves 
enlisted in the Government service. They must also know that Native lads of 
their own age, when convicted of offences much lighter than that committed by 
themselves, are sent to the reformatory for a much longer period, and that they 
escaped the punishment they deserved on account of their being Europeans. 
It is therefore likely that they may become more dishonest hereafter. 


The Kaiser-i-Hind (103) of the 19th August ered censures the Gujarati 
Hindu portion of the Bombay community for gam- - 
C : ; ; : 
pallieg oan ged bling with dice and money on the Gokul Ashtami 
money on the Gokul Ashtami holiday every year, and requests the police to put 
ree | prevailing among the down the evil practice. In this illegal:pastime men, 
ujaréti Hindus in Bombay. Women and even children are said to take part. 


The Kaira Vartamdn (102) of the 22nd August refers to a case of plunder 

: » on the road between Dakor and Kapadvanj, and says 

im reget Kd ogg meagre that it is necessary that a police station should be. 

Kapadvanj. " , oy on that. road as it is much used: by tra- 
Ay vellers. : 


@ Rast Goftdr (111) of the 19th August does not understand why the 
m 1 ug ‘Sar Bombay were closed for two days on sbeodat 
Does not understand why of the Cocoanut holiday, which lasts for one day only. 
the banks should have been - The circumstance that the banks in such a commer- 
closed for two days om account +8) town as Bomba in closed f be 
Cocoanat holiday. 3 nbay can remain Closed for a number 
of the Of days shows either that the Bombay market is so 
jull as not to be inconvenienced by the closing of the banks, or that great 
‘nconvenience 18 + very Sessa to the mercantile community. In London 
such a thing would not be allowed. The public and Government have a right 
+o ask the Bank of Bombay to explain the necessity of such a long holiday. 
These holidays have been sanctioned by Government, but in doing so they have 
showed greater regard to the comforts of the bankers than to the convenience 


of the public. 


cays that the iden ide The same says that the present site of the annual 
soni be transferred from Cocoanut-fair is rather inconvenient, and requests 
its present site to the oval Khan Bahédur M. C. Murzbdén to transfer it to the 


opposite to the High Court oval opposite to the High Court buildings. 
bul ings. > 


The Sharabh (59) of rt 15th August reports, the occurrence of a case of 

cholera among the passengers by the steam-ferry ply- 

bers aged henge ved = ing between Bombay and Dharamtar, and sahenste 

thesteam-ferry plyingbetween %0vernment to provide cholera medicines on the 

Bombay and Dharamtar and steamer. It is also necessary that the principal 

slso at the Rewas and Dha- j,oJice officers at Rewas and Dharamtar should keep 
a a sufficient supply of the same medicines. 


The Chandrodayd (125) of the 18th August dwells on the inconvenience 
caused to passengers by country roads from Kannala 
Requests Government to to Morabin the Dharwdr District by the clayish 


remove thorny trees from t 1 and the thor ton 
road sides in the Navalgund nature of the soil a e thorny trees planted on» 


Taluka. road sides and shrubs used for fencing fields, and 
requests Government to cause the thorny trees to be 
removed and others to be planted in their place. 


Local Self-government. 


The Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad of the 23rd August says :—The draft 

7 Bills have disappointed everybody and pleased no-~ 
Rages gy By ne — body. It seems strange that the Bombay Govern- 
Bills mo ment should always commit blunders and try tooth 
and nail to go against the general tendency of the 

people. The cause is not far to seek. The Governor is certainly in no way 
acquainted with the actual circumstances. He has no other alternative but to 
consult and be guided by the officers that surround him, who are the misguided 
depositories of Indian experience. It might be presumed that Sir J. Fergusson, 
being of the Conservative party, may consider it consistent with the policy of 
his party to oppose Lord Ripon. There may or may not be ny truth in such 
an assumption, but we are confident that he is, at any rate, an English gentle- 
man and an English statesman, and we are therefore far from believing that he 
will do wrong to the interests of the people of India for party purposes. Is 
it likely that Mr. Ashburner’s spirit still breathes in the Bombay Council, . 
or that Mr. Peile or somebody else now desires to gain a name for himself and 
be made a Knight or a Baronet? We do not blame Sir James Fergusson. 
The blame must rest with some one else. The Bills will cause a waste of intel- 
lectual power and of the people’s money. With all the loud:and: liberal talk 
contained in the “Bills, in their practical application they will prove no better 
than the old Acts. The effect of the elective franchise and of the enlarged 
powers conferred on local bodies will be iJ with a Collector at the head and 
with half the members dupes of the Collector. Those who are pluming them- 
_ Selvés on the principle that political freedom should be regulated according to 
the ddvancement of | the people will do well to enshrine in their hearts the 


r 


ing words of Lord Macaulay :—“ Many politicians of our time'are in the 

t of laying it down as a self-evident proposition that no people ought to 

be free till they are fit to use their freedom. The maxim is worthy of the 
in the old story who resolved not to go into water till he had learnt to 
en are to wait for liberty till they become wise and good in slavery, 


they may indeed wait for ever.’ 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 19th August says:—Owing to the alleged 
ts a. Siuke backward condition of Sind, it has been treated 
nn ,. Bill. Y throughout the Bill on a somewhat different footing 
Local Bos _ from the rest of the divisions of the Presidency. 
admitting the backward state of Sind, it is a question whether any harm can 
ssibly arise from according to its people the same privileges of local self- 
vernment as are contemplated for the rest of the Presidency. As we take 
Government to be desirous of evoking a genuine spirit of independence and self- 
reliance among the people of Sind, we cannot refrain from expressing our dis- 
approval of the different treatment it contemplates for them. We fear that 
ractically the result of such a policy will be to keep ‘Sind as it now stands. 
At this rate the Sindhis may not be enabled to manage their own local affairs 
even at the end of acentury. How can they be so enabled when the effect 
of the present measures will be to almost wholly stereotype the system of 
paternal government with its outward show of freedom of action? We almost 
wish that Government should court failures in municipal administration for 
some years to come rather than keep it under the leading-strings of the over- 
bearing Collectors; for we are convinced that failure will eventually lead to 
success. Our own inquiries lead us to believe that Sind can greatly improve in 
this direction if Government give it a less dependent and a more intelligent 
constituency than is prescribed in clause (a) of Section 10. It is notorious that 
the so-called jaghirddérs, arbdébs, wadheros, nekmards et hoc genus are an 
impecunious class of people, persons whose estates being encumbered are 
dependent on Government for their maintenance and almost wholly incapable 
of managing local affairs. Besides, they are in no way representative classes. 
Again, they are to be “declared eligible by the Collector.” So that it may be 
confidently predicted that these men will simply be so many automata at local 
boards. ‘They will do nothing save grunt or grin as the official magician may 
move his wand. Is it nota travesty of self-government to make a set of noodles 
eligible for seats at téluka boards in Sind? The cool audacity with which 
such a constituency has been offered to the people of Sind is matched by the 
proposal which introduces the element of ‘“ Honorary Magistrates.” It is to he 
hoped that there will be enough public spirit andindependence in that remote pro- 
vince to urge people either to remonstrate against so ridiculous a franchise or tell 
Governmentto make noattempts whatever at legislation for self-government there. 
The enlightened Sindhis ought to set their face against the mockery. We now. 
come to-clause (b), Section 10, which provides three tests: the property test, 
the residential test, and the official test. With regard to landholders who pay 
Rs, 48 per annum as land revenue we object to the test on principle. Mill has 
observed that inasmuch as the principal duty of local collins consists of the 
imposition and expenditure of local taxation the electoral franchise should vest 
in all who contribute to the local rates to the exclusion of all who do not. We 
are fully aware that this principle cannot be easily followed in this country. 
Save the one-anna local fund cess and the octroi duties, local taxation is ver 
limited. There are not as many. varieties of it as there are in England. 
Still, a rough but sufficiently fair test may be prescribed on the basis 
of the payment of the local cess. It will be right on principle to do so. 
It will be urged that the cess is but an rang a of the imperial] revenues, so that 
it comes to one and the same thing in the end whether the test is based 
on the payment of imperial or local revenue. We admit that practically 
such is the case. “But so long as our rural municipalities are in their infant 
stage there can be no other rough and ready test. Itis better to recognize the 
principle pointed out by Mill. The second qualification will, we fear, prove 
impracticable unless the minimum value of immoveable property required is 
tower than at present. We do not think very many properties will be 
“found in villages which can be valued at Rs. 5,000. Perhaps the most palatial 
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puilding there does not cost beyond Rs. 2,000 or 3,000. If it be the object of 
the Legislature to practically shut out house-owners, then this qualifying test is 
,dmirable; but if if means to give a reasonable franchise to this class, tke 
minimum should be reduced to Rs. 2,000. At the same time the words ‘ esti- 
mated by the Collector” should be deleted. We cannot get over the suspicion 
that the Collector will to a certain extent be able to influence the elections of 
members for téluka local boards. Ifhe knows that the house-owning class will 
not be pliable or dependent, he may do his best to shut it out. As he is the 
authority to estimate the value of a property, it is not at all improbable that be 
may value many @ property at less than Rs. 2,000. We therefore suggest that 
pefore the Act comes into operation Government should nominate a committee 
of three independent experts in each tdluka to assess the values of properties. In 
subsequent years three independent members of a tiluka board should be a 
standing committee for the purposes of revising the valuations if needed and 
of fixing the values of new properties. Of course each new téluka local-board will 
have to appoint a new standing committee entering on its functions at the end 
of every three years. The 3rd clause, which provides 4 qualification for persons 
earning Rs. 500 per annum and residing within the taluka, must also be modi- 
fed. The test is pitched too high. We think the minimum should be Rs. 150 
or Rs. 200. We are strongly against the introduction of the element of ‘“ Hono- 
rary Magistrates ” and ‘‘revenue or police patels.” They are worse than 
useless. With the known character of the former for their extreme servility to 
the Collector and of the latter for their corrupt practices, it will be a pure 
mockery to have these men at rural boards. They ought to be proscribed. 
The underlying object of the various qualifications seems to us to be very 
objectionable. Do Government think of having as elected members a larger 
number of persons who in one way or another are likely to subordinate their 
opinions to those of the Collector than that of those who can act on their own 
independent judgment? ‘This is a very disagreeable suspicion, but we are 
constrained to observe we cannot get over it, especially when the census statis- 
tics show that in all districts, next to the illiterate agriculturists and industrial 
classes, who form 50 per cent. of the population, Government servants are most 


numerous, forming 32 per cent. ! 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 20th Auyust says:—In the Statement of 
— ee Objects and Reasons appended to the Local Boards 
hcp ws a ome-*y Bill, we find the following brief remark under the 
head of ‘*‘ Duties of Local Boards ”’ :—‘* The duties of 

local boards, as enumerated in general terms in Section 30 of the Bill, are 
much the same as those of the existing committees. The only object of setting 
them forth in the Bill is that they may be easily ascertainable and well under. 
stood.” The sententious brevity of this.explanation is apt to mislead those 
who are not acquainted with the past history and the existing constitution of 
local fund committees, It seems to us that itis not quite correct to say 
that all the: duties which the Bill seeks to impose upon local boards are 
much the same as those now performed’ or ever performed by local fund 
committees. Most of the duties enumerated in clauses (a) to (d) of Section 
30 are certainly of the description mentioned in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons, and no one can urge anything against such duties, viz. those of 
constructing, repairing and maintaining roads, hospitals, markets, public wells 
and tanks, and providing suitable accommodation for schools, being entrusted 
solely and wl to local boards. Anything beyond this cannot properly 
be said to fall within the sphere of the functions of local boards, and it is a 
satire on local self-government to say that these hoards should take up duties 
which ought properly to be performed by Government alone. For instance, 
the inclusion of “ water-works” in the same class with public wells and tanks 
is calculated to impose upon local boards duties which are within the 
peculiar province of the Irrigation Department. Under the Bombay Irrigation 
Act, Government levy a water-rate from each landholder who utilises. the 
Water of a canal, and since local boards will get no contribution from the 
Wwater-rate, why should they be compelled to construct and repair water-works ? 
The expression is very vo Pa and misleading. Again, famine relief is an 


__o 


imperia duty. ‘* The establishment and maintenance of model farms, the acoli- 
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fish,” and * 

time of famine or scarcity,”—all which the Bill seeks to include among the 

functions of local boa could never have been meant as purposes for 

which local funds might be used without disturbing the recognized policy 

of Government. The imposition of these duties seems very much like giving 

us local self-government with a vengeance and betrays a sort of earnestness 

on the part of the framer of the present Bill to kill the boards by increasing 

their responsibilities. What does the Honourable Mr. Peile mean by proposing 

to throw on local boards the duty of providing famine relief hitherto dis- 

charged by Government with the help of the imperial revenues? There is 

the Famine Insurance Fund and there is also the authoritative statement made 

by the Government of India on several occasions that famine relief forms part 

of imperial duties. What was the license tax meant for, if not for the purpose 

of protecting people in times of drought and enabling them to tide over dis- 

tressful crises brought on by famine? Can Government now contend with 
ood.grace that they are right in ridding themselves of the serious responsibility 

which has hitherto rested on them and for the satisfactory fulfilment of which 
they imposed a special tax five years ago? We cannot imagine on what 
grounds Mr. Peile bases his statement that the existing committees have, as 

a part of their functions, to look after the provision of famine relief and the 
establishment of model farms, unless we suppose that he takes for his authority 
the fact that Sir Richard Temple attempted the very ingenious manceuvre of 
appropriating local funds for the construction of large works of an imperial 
character. But Sir Richard’s policy cannot be pointed to as a precedent bind- 
ing on the present administrators, when they have before them the fact solemnly 
recognized that the object of the one-anna cess was to provide for the wants 
of villages and not to meet charges that are even now admitted to be 
imperial. As for the establishment of model farms and the acclimatization of 
exotics, we think it impossible for Mr. Peile to ignore the fact that Govern- 
ment are going to have a new Department of Agriculture under Mr, Ozanne. 
What purpose will this department serve if agricultural improvements’ 


: 


_ are to be looked after by local boards? Is Mr. Ozanne to draw his pay 


and give advice to local boards and do nothing else? Then that. dreadful 
term “the introduction and preservation of fish” makes us shudder at 
what is in store for local boards in view of the new fisheries law which 
the Government of India are going to have within the next few months. Not 
only do these duties fall outside the scope of the proper functions of local 
fund committees, but it is certain that they will make the responsibility of 
these bodies more onerous than reasonably it ought to be. It is to be 
doubted whether the Government of India had these objects in view in sketch- 
ing their scheme of local self-government. At any rate Mr. Peile cannot con- 
tend that the successful attempt of Sir Richard Temple to appropriate local 
funds to famine purposes was wholly without official protest. Mr. E. P. 
Robertson, the Revenue Commissioner of the Central. Division, in answer to 
Question 26 of Chapter I. of the circular questions issued by the Famine 
Commission, was explicit in his opinion that local funds were wrongly 
burdened with famine charges, although the object of their collection was quite 
different. And as early as May last year, the Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha sub- 
mitted a memorial to the Government of Bombay drawing its attention to the 
mischievous principle which had been adopted by Sir Richard Temple, and 
submitting that “this diversion of local funds to defray famine charges” 
was *“‘only one among many other similar instances of mismanagement which 
might be quoted.” After this clear expression of official as well as non-official 
testimony, we think the Legislature will not be justified in setting upon Sir 
Richard Temple’s policy the seal of legal sanction.so as to perpetuate it for 
crushing local boards under the weight of duties which it was never 
intended they should perform. The addition of these duties will prove a 
source of great difficulty and vexation to the boards, and by bringing them 
in endless conflict with various departments and bureaucrats lead to friction 
and difficulties in the working of the local self-government scheme. No one 
can serve two masters, and the saying is in every way applicable to local 
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ards. We do not certainly mean to contend that local boards should 
pave nothing to-do with the question of protecting the people within their 
districts or télakas from starvation in times of great scarcity. If a local 
poard has surplus funds on hand at any such crisis it must be left free 
to re, the money in relieving local distress. But it certainly looks 
very objectionable to make these boards responsible in law for the supervi- 
sion and general management of relief and relief works. The danger 
that such a state of things is likely to give rise to consists in throwing the 
charges of famine relief on local bodies and freeing Government from their 
peculiar responsibilities, to which they have pledged themselves and for which 
they have levied special taxes. It is probable that in the case of local 
boards being bound to establish and maintain relief and relief works in times 
of famine or scarcity Government will find it easy to retire from the field and 
compel the boards to exhaust their revenues for the alleviation of distress before 
getting the imperial exchequer to bear its share of the charges from the Famine 
Insurance Fund. ‘“ The establishment and maintenance of model farms; the 
acclimatization of exotics, the importation and distribution of superior kinds 
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‘of seeds” are duties that lie within the peculiar province of Government as the 


landlord of the country, and the satisfactory performance of them is un- 
doubtedly calculated in the end to benefit Government by the introduction of 
improved methods of agriculture into the country -and by an increase in the 
land revenue. According to Government Resolution No. 1802, dated April 20, 
1870,*‘ no contributions from local funds are to be given to works executed 
with the object of increasing the land revenue.’”’ On what principle, then, can 
Government now recede from the position accepted by it many years ago, and 
saddle local boards with these foreign burdens? It seems to us that if the portions 
of Section 30 to which we have here drawn attention are not struck off, 
local boards shall have to fight against serious odds and become easily the 
victims of the displeasure of, Government so as to be visited withthe dreadful 
penalties provided in the Bill against such of the boards as may prove unfit to 
discharge their duties to the satisfaction of Government. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 23rd August says:—As regards Section 
ble o9 we think the Collector should not exercise any 
Local Boards Bill. Y powers in respect of a local board when he is a 
member of such board. Such a provision exists in the 

Central Provinces’ Local Self-government Act, from which the provisions on this 
subject in the Bill have been admittedly borrowed, and we wonder how this one 
escaped the notice of the Bombay Government and its legal advisers. The 
other suggestion that occurs to us is that the Collector should be prevented 
from delegating his power under this section to any Assistant or Deputy 
Collector in charge of a taluka of less than five years’ standing in respect 
of the local board of that tdluka.. The evident object of this suggestion 
is to prevent raw and inexperienced officers from exercising any of these 
owers, which it is likely may be abused by them. As regards Section 60 we 
ave nothing to say, as we consider its provisions to be salutary and conceived 
in the interests of economy. As regards Section 61 we think it is absolutely 
necessary to make a provision therein that on every occasion on which the 
Collector exercises the power under this section he shal] furnish a copy of the 
statement of his reasons for issuing the order of suspension to the local board 
concerned, which may, if it likes, appeal against the Collector’s order to the 
Divisional Commissioner and to the Governor in Council also, if necessary. 
We would also further provide that the Divisional Commissioner shall not 
confirm the order of the Collector until after a fortnight from the date on 
which the order of suspension with the statement of reasons has been commu- 
nicated to the board so as to allow the said board ample time to appeal against 
the order of the Collector. We would also further provide that the Collector 
shall not exercise any of the powers under this section in respect of any local 
board of which he is the president. Here we think it necessary to advert to 
Section 32 of the Local Boards Bill, in the course of our remarks upon which we 
suggested that the provisions thereof should be made applicable to the District 
Collectors. .We feel convinced that if our suggestion with regard to Section 32 
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qill not be able to carry on a paper controversy, or when they will not be able 
to put their case on paper as well as if can be put, but when during the course 
of a conversation among the members ofa board in meeting assembled they may 
be able to convince the Collector of the propriety and. expediency of what they 
have done or resolved upon doing. The course we are recommending has this 


‘farther advantage that.it will give the procedure of the District Collector under 


these two sections the appearance and character of friendly advice rather than 
of dictation, To the most superficial reader of the Government of India’s 
resolution on local self-government dated the 18th May 1882 it is known 
that the Government of India is very anxious that official interference with the 
doings of local boards should as far as possible be of the nature of friendly 
advice, and that an appearance at dictation should be avoided except asa 
last resort. A provision should also be inserted in Section 32 that Collectors 
may depute Assistant or Deputy Collectors to attend the meetings of 
téluka boards in compliance with a request from the said boards, Our prin- 
cipal concern is to minimize the occasions for friction between local boards 
and the district authorities as far as possible. With régard to Section 62 we 
would propose that the powers of the Collector under this section should be 
confined to what may be emergently necessary in the interests of public health 
and safety only, and that the Collector should not exercise his powers under 
the section except with the previous sanction of the Governor in Council. The 
Municipal Commissioner of Bombay has by law conferred upon him a power 
similar to that proposed to be conferred upon the District Collector by Section 
62 of the Bill, but then in every case the previous sanction of the Governor 
in Council is necessary. Wedo not see any reason why the same restriction 
should be dispensed with in these two Bills. A regards Section 63 we would 
propose that the period to be allowed toa local board under this section for 
the performance of a duty should be not less than one month, and it should be 
also distinctly provided that the Governor in Council shall not appoint a person 
or persons for the performance of the said duty if the board gives a satisfactory 
explanation for not complying with the requisition under this section, It should 


also be provided that the expenses of and the remuneration for the performance 
of the said duty, if it is performed by persons appointed by the Governor in 
Council, shall be recovered by suing the local board in a civil court of com- 
petent jurisdiction in the event of the local board refusing to make the payment. 
Section 91 of the existing Bombay District Municipal Act of 1873 contains such 
aprovision, and we fail -to see a more stringent process of recovery should 


bedeemed necessary now than heretofore. Experience has not shown that 
that provision is practically inoperative, and in these circumstances we 
must protest against the proposed summary procedure for the recovery of the 
expenses and the remuneration in question. In Section 64 a distinct provision 
should be made to the effect that no local-board shall be superseded under this 
section without allowing the local board an opportunity to show cause why it 
should not be superseded. Such a provision is absolutely necessary and it 
should be also further provided that along with the Government notification 
directing the supersession of any local board the explanation given by that 
local board shall also be published in the Government Gazette. 


The Satya Shodhak (57) of the 19th August does not understand why 
the order of the Government of India regardin 
p noreeuts Government to pore in legislation should not have been Taiameed 
rd distribute the trans- by the Bombay Government in the case of the Local 
ns of the Local Self- . : 
government Bills among the elf-government Bills. It was necessary that copies 
Vernacular newspapers. of the vernacular translations of the Bills should have 
ae been forwarded to all the vernacular newspapers 
without distinction. The circumstance that a couple of editors have received 
copies of vernacular translations gives colour to the supposition that a principle 
of distinction is recognized by which certain vernacular papers are favoured 
to the exclusion of others—a procedure not warranted by anything contained in 
the orders of the Government of India. It is therefore advisable that full 
effect should be given to the orders of the Supreme Government by freely. 
distributing the translations of the Local Self-government Bills among the 
Vernacular papérs. , . 
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The Belgaum Samdchér (17) of the 20th Angust complains that the in- 
) struction at present imparted in vernacular, Anglo- 
Suggests certain modifi- vernacular and English schools is neither of a tech- 


_ ations in the nature of in- nical nor of a practical nature. It only serves to 


pit schol” ee inspire arrogance into the hearts of young students and 


to make them incapable of exertion and enterprise. 
Some alterations are necessary in the contents of the present school series, and 
some lessons treating of practical agriculture should be inserted in them. It 
is also necessary that a system of rewards for the manufacture of agricultural 
implements and for the introduction of reforms in the process of the cultivation 
of land should be initiated. 


A correspondent of the Bakul (16) of the 19th August complains that the 
allowances paid to the vernacular school-masters of 
Complains that injustice the Ratndgiri District for the last year were not in 
bas been done in the matter of pronortion'to the results of the last examination of 
the allowances granted to the ‘ . 
vernacular school-masters of their schools. Those who earned a larger allowance 
the Ratndgiri District. than the amount earned by them in the previous year 
, have been paid the latter sum, while those who merit- 
ed a smaller amount than the previous year’s allowance have been paid what 
they earned this year. This is apparently an injustice which ought to be re- 
moved by paying each school-master the amount he has earned this year. The 


attention of the Educational Inspector is requested to the subject. 


Eailways. 


The Jéme Jamshed (100) of the 20th August observes that the reduction 
made by the G. I. P. and the B. B. & C. I. Rail- 
Suggests a reductioninthe ways in the tariff for the conveyance of exhibits for 


tariff of rates for passengers the coming international exhibition at Calcutta is not 
and goods on the occasion of 


thecoming internationalexhi. COnsiderable. Besides, the railway companies have — 


notified that they will not be responsible for the safe 
custody of the articles conveyed by them. In these 


tation at Calcutta. 


- circumstances few persons will be anxious to send their valuable articles to the 


exhibition: they will rather prefer that the companies should undertake the 
responsibility of safe delivery on payment of the usual rates. Since the suc- 
cess of the exhibition depends in a great measure on the facilities for the con- 
veyance of the exhibits, it is desirable that the railway authorities should reduce 
the tariff to a half of the present rates and that they should undertake to deliver 
the articles safely. The Traffic Manager of the G. I. P. Railway has refused to 
lower the passenger fares on the occasion of the exhibition on the plea that 
they have been recently much lowered. But even the lowered rates are exces- 
sive considering the pecuniary abilities of Natives generally, and ought to be 
reduced still more on the occasion of the exhibition. If this is done a large 
number of persons from this part of the country will visit the exhibition. 


A correspondent of the Jagadddarsh (31) of the 19th August, writing from 
Nasik, complains’ of the irregularity of the railway 
officials at the Nasik station in granting receipts for 
amounts received by them for goods delivered over 
to merchants and of the inconvenience caused to the mercantile public, and 
requests the attention of the railway authorities to the matter. 


Complaintagainst the railway 
officials at the Nasik station. 


Municipalities. 

The Indian Spectator (1) of the 19th August says:—Subsoil water, putrid 
Cnolene in Bamber. fish, stale meat and vegetable are at the bottom of 
| / 75 out of 100 cases of cholera. Is it not the duty of 

the municipal officers to give pure water to the poor, and thus keep them from 
using the wells? But just when the poor stand most in need of copious drink- 
able water they are supplied with draughts of a dirty-looking fluid with a 
strong flavour of tle essence of dead rats. It is all very well to ask the people 
to make use of Vehér and ‘Tulsi water. But the people have no filters at home, 
and they naturally prefer the sweet-smelling well. wake to the stinking stuff 
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the lakes. Then as to fish and vegetables, the smaller markets, such as 
pot Bazér, Nal Bazér and Bhuleshwar, show in what state the poor get 
those articles. The municipal subordinates are partly responsible for the 
cholera now raging in the city. They neither remove the causes nor neutralize 
the effects of the disease. The masses are not expected to know what is 
for them in such matters; and servants of the municipality are not paid to 
drive about on thoroughfares and draw up reports purporting to treat of all 
Bombay. 


The Din Bandhu (5) of the 29th August brings forward some of the 
mn P grievances of the people residing in Dongri and 
a_i oF tip ‘poopie c requests the attention of the municipal authorities of 

- Bombay to them. For the past six months the whole 
of this portion of the city has been undergoing excavation for purposes of 
drainage and the people find it difficult to pass by the streets. Water has 
accumulated in the pits dug in the streets and has begun to stink. This has 
given rise to cholera. The cry for water is very great, while the attempts 
that are made to pacify it are ridiculous. 


The Hitechchhu (77) ey of the 23rd August says that cases of 
cholera in the city are increasing day by day, but 
—HOMEn. fears exalted in she slide of the ‘Bars 
by the oppressive conduct of the authorities the cases are not duly reported. 
Whenever an attack of cholera proves fatal the authorities forcibly have the 
residence white-washed and cleaned. The people are tired of this practice, for 
they think it unbecoming to white-wash their houses when deaths occur in 
them. The result is that people do not resort to proper remedies, fall a prey 
to the disease, and attribute deaths to causes other than cholera. Though the 
municipality has provided cholera mixture at police stations and other places, 
ignorant people do not make use of it for thisreason. There were 14 cases of 
cholera reported this week, of which 11 proved fatal. The municipality should 
disabuse the minds of the people by a proper explanation of its conduct and ask 
its servants to behave politely towards them. It does not appear that haldlkhors 


_and the supervisors of the Health Department perform their duties satisfactorily. 
‘ Disinfecting powder does not appear to be used by haldlkhors in the quarters 


occupied by poor people. It is to be regretted that measures are not taken to 
clean many of the lanes and streets from which offensive smells emanate. ‘The 
Municipal Commissioners ought to go about their wards and inspect things. 
The municipality should attend to the purity of the water-supply and milk, and 
should prohibit the sale of articles unfit for human consumption. It should also 
have the public latrines and privies kept clean and should cause the filth that 
accumulates near public wells to be removed. [The Ahmedabad Samdchdr (81) 
of the 15th Augast advises the municipality to see that rotten articles of food 
are not sold in the city. | 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 19th August says:—It baffles one to find 
words strong enough in which to condemn the action 

Condemns the action of the of the Surat municipal officials. They have a bit of 
ter — po asthe a garden there, which appears to have been kept 
the Pousie’s Pack: poorly enough. The officials have set their hearts 
upon extending this garden at an estimated cost of 

Rs. 25,000. The representatives of the people suspect that the estimate may 
be much exceeded, as several private houses, a temple, a mosque and other build- 
ings have to be purchased. ‘They further deny that the garden will do any 
good or that it will be kept in good order. They urge that more pressing im- 
provements, necessitated by the recent floods, must be first attended to. 
They complain that the money has not even been formally sanctioned. 
But the officials argue that being one of the items on the budget state- 
ment, the amount of Rs, 25,000 is as good as sanctioned! There is an official 
Inajority of 12, with 2 elected members to swell the list, against the 8 non- 
Officials. Motion after motion from the minority has been thrown out. 
One independent commissioner offers to read a letter from the Honourable Mr, 
Hope‘to prove that the proposed outlay will be a waste, but he ‘is put down. 


Anotlier commissioner, a leading member of the bar, we believe, appeals to th, 


Collector at least to refer the technical matter to the Advocate General whether 
an item of thé budgét is to be taken as a grant sanctioned by the municipal 
body, and he offers to pay the Advocate General’s fee for his opinion. How du 
- the officials receive his appeal? The Collector-president walks out of the room, 
- garrying others with him, and leaving the independent member to talk to those 
who care to listen to him! This is the way in which non-official members are 
treated. As to intelligence on the other side, here is an instance. One Musal- 
mén gentleman proposes an amendment which he has not the power to word 
properly; so a Pérsi friend comes to his rescue! Could anything be more 
irregular than this? Even as a farce, the thing has been carried too far. What 
thinks the Local Government? [The Deshi Mitrd (91) of the 23rd August ex- 
resses Similar sentiments, and observes that it isthe misfortune of the people 
of Surat that Government officers should even employ their subordinates to 
get such persons returned to the board as have no independent views of their 
own, with a view to defeat the public in their expectations. | 


Native States. 


The Jdme Jamshed (100) of the 22nd August approves of the order issued 
by His Highness the Holkar prohibiting Christian 


Approves of the order is- missionaries from preaching in the open air at Indore 


sued by His Highness the and of the refusal of Sir Lepel Griffin to interfere in the 
Holkar prohibiting Christian g hi b ‘ore h 
missionaries from preaching Matter. Street 7: ing, observes the Jdme, hurts 
in the streets of Indore, the feelings of the Native populace, and very often 

leads to serious assaults upon the preachers. Such 
scenes indicate the possibility of serious disturbances, and hence it is desirable 
that preachers of all religions and persuasions should be strictly prohibited 
from preaching in the —s street. The Commissioner of Police in Bombay is 

l 


also requested not to allow Christian missionaries or the followers of any other 


religion to preach in the public streets. 
The Indian Spectator (1) of the 19th August says :—It is not certain if the 


Political Agent’s action in the Maiya affair has been 
Comments in connection at all noticed. However that may be, the loss of the 
2 the resolution of the Maiyds, who are to have compensation presently and 
overnment of India on the b : d - : 
subject of the massacre of better treatment in future, has proved Junagad’s gain. 
the Maiyés by the Junigad The appointment of Mr. Haridds is every way a 
police. gain to this unfortunate State. The Diwdn-elect is 
an honest, straighforward man, full of zeal and 
energy. Heis not a Nagar, and has therefore no party to serve. He has 
risen gradually, and goes to his new duties with varied and valuable experience. 
He has the confidence of the State as well as of the Political Agency. We trust 
it may be his good fortune to reform the administration of Jundgad and to 
develop its neglected resources. He will havea hard fight with the obstructives 
in the beginning. Let us see how he comes out of it. Ifhe divides and fixes 
responsibility fairly, he will do well. Jundgad is the garden of Kathidwar. 
Its Gir forest and Girndr, its splendid Verdéval Bandar, and its proposed railway 
must contribute twice as much to its revenues as they now do. It is a pity 
Junégad is not under a Political Agent like Major Stace; his presence would 
be a pillar of strength to the new Diw4n and a standing menace to evil-doers. 
[The Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad of the 23rd August expresses approval of 
the reported resolution of the Government of India on the subject of the Maiya 
massacre, and observes that truth has prevailed at last. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Peile has belied the expectations formed of him by the people on his 
nomination to the Council of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay. He has 
disappointed the people by the draft Bills on local self-government, and the 
- ic have had no indication of his independent views on the Maiya massacre. 
r. Ravenscroft deserves thanks for his independent views in the matter. The 
Government of Sir James Fergusson has undoubtedly suffered a great defeat 
in this affair. His Excellency has frequently committed mistakes by not listen- 
ing to the cry of the people, by relying upon the inconsiderate members of his 
Council, and by being guided by others. If His Excellency does not give 
up this inconsiderateness, he will not be able to acquire a good name when 
he leaves the country. Not only Jundgad, but those other Native States also 
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-gubjects, should take an example from this resolution of 

of India. The States of Bhivnagar, Navdnagar, Porbandar 

pecially to study it. No hopes can be entertained 

. figad State as long as Messrs. Sdlehindi, Bévdin, 

Bép ing members of the Bhutn4th party are not removed from 

Junégad. By their residence in Jundgad they will resort to intrigues and 

frequently mislead the Nawab. The Deshi Mitra 1) of the 23rd August makes 

, similar ‘recommendation to the Government of India regarding the removal 

of the dismissed officials from Jundgad. The new Nawdb should not be: 

punished, as he was guided by the advice of his Karbhdris, but if he misbehaves 

himself hereafter he should be degraded. Several other vernacular papers 

approve of the resolution of the Government of India in the matter of the 
massacre of the Maiyds by the Jundgad Darbar. } 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 20th August says:—We know of two names 
| mentioned in connection with the Diwdnship of 
Comments in connection Jundgad—that of Réo Béhddur Nandashankar Tuljé- 
with the Ps mye vag oli r shankar, late Diwdn of Cutch, and that Mr. Haridds 
Sak oer “" Vihéridés. -We are not sure if Réo B&hdédur Nanda- 
shankar will care to take up the appointment, unless 
Government give some assurance of their support to the measures of reform he 
may be called upon by the state of the circumstances around him to adopt. 
There is an Augean stable to be cleared in the administration of Jundgad, and 
it will be a Herculean task to the Diw4n who undertakes to clear the State of 
the abuses which two generations of incompetent administrators have brought 
about. What is needed is a Native gentleman of education and tried ability, 
one possessed of the requisite tact and firmness to cope with the contending 
forces set in motion by court intriguers. Mr. Haridas Vihdrid4és may be a 
good man, but we have not seen much solid or good work -done by him. 
Neither at Wadhwdn nor at Vénkdner nor yet at I’dar, does he appear to have 
shown ‘any sparkling administrative talents or abilities. In point of culture 
and education -he certainly, we think, ranks low in comparison to Mr. Nanda- 
shankar. . Affairs in Jundgad have at present culminated in a crisis, and to 
- deal with a crisis it is on all accounts desirable to have a strong man at the 
head of affairs. It is true Mr. Nandashankar isa Nagar, but he isa Nagar 
ofa far higher and better type than other Native officials to be mét with in 
Kithidwdr or Gujardt. He has, we believe, no party to serve at Jundgad, as he 
had none to favour in Cutch. He has seen hard service in Cutch. Mr. Hari- 
dis, on the other hand, has yet a great deal to learn to fit him for holding 
the helm of a State at a critical juncture. The great object to be kept in view 
in the selection of a Diwdn for a Native State is how best to consult the interests 
of the people committed to his charge. No consideration for the welfare of the 
State should be subordinated to the interests of favourites. Colonel Barton is 
now on the eve of retirement from India, and a man in his position will 
naturally desire to scatter the last crumbs of patronagehe may hold in his hand 
among those who may have cringed and worshipped him. This is a weak- 
ness common to human nature and may be readily excused, were it not for the 
fact that the future of the millions in a Native State is bound up with the 
selection of a really able person to the position of a Diwan. We feel bound 
to raise our humble voice against what will be looked upon as little short of a 
‘job’ and as the result of the efforts of active political wire-pullers who are 
said to be hard at work. But so wild are the freaks of the Political Depart- 
ment of the Government of Bombay that we should be surprised if they lead 
us to expect much wisdom in the selection. Let us hope that the Bombay Gov- 
ernment will-not add one more to the series of failures which have of late 
characterized its Political Department, and that sterling merit and independence 
of character will meet with better recognition from it than submissive medio- 
crity. All we wish to see is that the new Diwdn is one whose character will 
inspire confidence in the public mind, and will afford no scope for interested 
parties to work out their ways. 
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The Gujardts (96) of the 19th August hears that the Rana of Porbandar 
a A a received an intimation: that if he did not effect the 
sa ae necessary reforms in his administration within one 

month the Government of Bombay would be under the necessity to interfere 
‘nthe management of the State. If this be true the days of the Rana appear 
to benumbered. Had the Rana been as wise as he is obstinate he would not 
have been reduced to such a plight. He is quite devoid of administrative skill 
and therefore he will have to taste the bitter fruits of his obstinacy. In the 
State the administration of justice is high-handed, the revenues are in’ a 
straitened condition, taxation has risen to the highest pitch, and the officers 
are untrustworthy and unsalaried. There is therefore nothing strange in 
matters having come to such a pass. For cage | 16 years successive 
Political Agents have been’ advising the Rana to reform his administration. 
They have done their duty to the State, but the Rana stands firm, It is 
reported that the Political Agent has now remonstrated against the persistent 
contempt with which the Rana has been treating all Government orders and that. 
Government have permitted the Political Agent to take final measures. The 
Political Agent is thus waiting for an opportunity to deprive the Rana of his 
powers. Of course, neither the Political Agent nor Government are in favour 
of unnecessary interference with the management of the State, and there is 
every reason to suppose that if the Rana evinces his earnestness to introduce 
reforms into his territories his proposals will meet with cordial support from 
Government. But where remonstrance fails coercion is necessary. Now there 
isno hope for the Rana unless he takes a competent Diwdn. [The Deshi Mitra 
(91) of the 23rd August refers to the intimation given by the Political Agent 
to the Rana, and while remarking that a similar intimation was conveyed to 
the poor Rana at the time of the dispute regarding the dismissal of his Diwan 
asks why it has been repeated now. No cry of mismanagement appears to 
have been raised from Porbandar. How is it then that Colonel Barton finds 


mismanagement prevailing in Porbandar only and not in other States of 
Kathidwar ? | 


A correspondent of the Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad of the 23rd August 
signing himself asa resident of Vdddsinor, tries to 

A defence of Mr. Prem- refute at some length the charges of mismanagement 
chandbhai, the Diwén of and oppression brought against Mr. Premchandbhdi, 


Vadasinor, from the attacks the Diwdn of Vdddsinor, by a correspondent of that 
made on him by a correspond- 


_ paper and reported at pages 14 and 18 of the Reports 
> "oe a Native Papers for the weeks ending 7th and "21st 
| July 1883 respectively. The correspondent who 
wrote against the present Diwdn and who appears to be unacquainted with the 
previous regime failed to secure an appointment in the State and has thence 
raised this complaint. The writer then gives several instances of the oppression 
exercised on the people by the State authorities prior to the advent of Mr. 
Premchandbhai, shows the non-existence of any such complaints at the present 
time, mentions the various reforms and improvements effected in the State b 
the present Diwdn, and observes that thé people have become happy in all 
respects under his administration. : 


Berdr Affairs. 


The Pramod Sindhu (52) of the 20th August observes that special 

3 magistrates in Berar should be required to pass the 

Says that the special magis- usual examinations. Third class magistrates should 

— fanart See ba be called upon to pass the lower standard examina- 

Lannion,  -_—s tion and second class magistrates the higher standard, 

and no persons should hereafter be appointed to the 

eee of special magistrates who have:not passed either of these examinations. 

t will be better also to appoint benches of two cr more honorary magistrates 

to decide cases, as has recently been done at Dhdrw4r, Hubli, Gadag and 
Pandharpur. 


RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 
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; New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter’on the Native Press, 
30th August 1883. 
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past 1.—-Politics itics and the Public Administration— 


A'bkéri: 
Expression of opinion that the — Act has enocwpaged drunkenness 
and needs modification ... ee jes deg 
‘Statement that large purchases of mhowra flowere have been made 
at Buls4r by some residents of the Dharampur State ee 
Suggestions for checking the vice of drunkenness ies saa 
Agricultural banks : Some suggestions for ensuring the success of— ... 
Cholera medicines : Request to Government to provide —on the steam- 
ferry plying between Bombay and Dharamtar and also at the Rewas ; 
and Dharamtar stations ise bee née 10 j 
Cocoanut holiday : Disapproval of the closing of the banks for two days 
on account of the— eee 00 ies 10 
Cocoanut fair : Expression of opinion that the — should be transferred 
from its present site to the oval opposite to the High Court build- 
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Ings 
Complaint: Regarding the honse-tax being levied in Bulsér on the 
number of windows to a building ose sae sea 
Discord between Europeans and Natives : Chief causes of— see 
Duty levied on salt : Recommendation for a further reduction in the— ... 
Famine works in the Ratnagiri District: Request to Government to 
start some— . oes eee eos eee 
Judicial matters : Expression of. opinion that the sentence of imprison- 
ment passed by the Senior Presidency Magistrate of Bombay on 
certain Kuropean lads convicted of collecting subscriptions on a false ‘ 
pretence is quite inadequate... poe vee ove 
Locusts : 
Advocacy of the formation of a special corps for the destruction of — 8 
Approval of the rejection by the Government of India of the Locusts 
Bill and suggestion for an enhancement in the amount of rewards 
at present offered for the destruction of— ie 8 
Mahéréja Dhuleep Singh: Request to Government to publish detailed 
accounts of the income and liabilities of — and to allow him to enjoy 
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his contemplated visit to India freely pee pie 3 
Pawnbrokers’ Act: Expression of opinion that great care should be 

observed in the enactment of a— - a en 5 
Police : 

Necessity of a — station on the road from Daékor to Kapadvanj vid 9 


Recommendation to the — of Bombay to suppress the practice of 
gambling with dice and money on the Gokul Ashtami holiday 


prevailing among the Gujarati Hindus.. ~~ 208 9 | 
Postal notes : Certain suggestions ‘ en couraging the circulation of—.. 7 
Public service : 
Approval of the appointment of the Honourable Mr. Justice Melvill 
to a seat in the Council of His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay nme aa _ me 7 
Expression of opinion that Sir Louis Mallet ought to have been a 
raised to a baronetcy pu ee ei ve A ; 
Expression of regret at the non-bestowal of the post of the Collector d 
of Bombay upon Mr. Dosdbhéi Fr4mii... ~e _ 8 
Stock notes : Suggestions for increasing the usefulness of—... +o 5 
Thorny trees: Request to Government to remove — from road sides in 
the Navalgund Taluka in the Dharwar District 5 oe 10 
Parr II, —Local Self-government— 
Bombay Local Self-government Bills : | 
Disapproval of the— on ies 10 
Request to Government to title "distribute translations of the— 
among the vernacular newspapers =... ied io 15 | 
Bombey Local Board Bill: Criticism on the— | see 
> am Prakdsh .... asia iach ne 14 ‘ 
‘ he Indian Spectator a wep ve a 11 


‘ ' The Indu Prakash | ae 12 


¢. LP. Railway: Complaint against the railway officials at the Nésik 
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Reduction in the tariff of rates for passengers and on the occasion 
of the — international exhibition at Calcutta: Suggestion 
for a— . tis ye sée TF 


Parr Vim Mapas 


edabad : Cholera in— 
Bombay : 
Cholera in— ry 
Grievances of the people of Dongri nT wad 
Surat : Condemnation of the action of the municipality of — ‘in connection 
with the extension of the People’s Park _... 208 


Part VL.—Native States— 


Indore: Approval of the order issued by His Highness the Holkar 
prohibiting Christian missionaries from preaching in the streets of—. 


J ay. 2 
mments in connection with the appointment of a new Diwdn to 
the State of—... ove vee a 200 
Comments in connection with the resolution of the Government of 
— on the subjuct of the massacre of the Maiyds by the — 


Porbandar : Affairs at—... a 


Vadadsinor: A defence of Mr. Premchandbhii, ‘Diwén of - —, from the 
attacks made on him by a correspondent of the Hitechchhu newspaper. 


Part VIL.—Berdér Affairs— 
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_ Politics and the Public Administration. 
In ‘noticing the remark made by the Under Secretary of State for 
| . India when submitting the Indian budget to the 
js gid that the Under House of Commons that the extension of railways 
Georetary of ge tga in India was much needed to allow of surplus 
rectly urBOe the ecaalithy crops reaching the ‘market, the Bombay Chro- 
a the extension of railways ‘micle (75) of the 26th August observes that the 
in India. recommendation was important and well-timed. It 
is admitted by all well-informed persons that nothing 

can conduce to render the relations between England and India agreeable to 
the people of the two empires so well as the increasing material prosperity and 
contentment of the natives of this country. Under the present circumstances 
England expects India to be ableto meet her engagements, to maintain her public 
credit without any assistance from the ruling country, and to feed her increas- 
ing population in such a manner as to avoid its being driven by starvation 
to lawlessness. This can only be vouchsafed by the development ofthe mate- 
rial resources of the country. Steady progress in agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce, is the chief index of the advancement of national prosperity ; and 
since this progress depends greatly on the means of cheap, easy and rapid 
transit or intercommunication, the extension of railways must be fairly held to 
be amongst the chief contributories to the much-desired progress. Owing to 
the extraordinary ignorance of the true necessities of India and of her un- 
doubted capability to provide for them if left to herself, a check was 
imposed by Parliament on the action of the Indian Government in the matter 
of the construction of railways and other public works of importance ; and 
subsequently the little latitude that was left to that Government was generally 
interfered with by the officious, over-cautious and obstructive bureaucrats of 
the India Office. Thus the ‘prosecution of most important public works, espe- 
cially railways, was brought to a deadlock in a manner at once alarming and 
disgusting. Some of these railways, if constructed speedily, cannot fail to 

ve so many veritable gold mines to the country. The line from Bhopal to 


fe Jhénsi an Cawnpore, proposed to be undertaken by the G. I. P. ee 


Company, or the rival line from Godhra to Ratlam projected by the B. B. 

C. 1. Railway Company, and the line from Rajpur to Burrakpur, opening up 
the country between Bombay and Central India and Calcutta and Central 
India, and helping the formation of direct and easy means of communication 
between the two capital cities, are projects of that description. It is 
therefore to be hoped that the urgency pleaded by Mr. Cross in the House of 
Commons will induce all concerned to resume some of the former activity in 
the prosecution of public works of the description above referred to. 


The Poona Vaibhav (49) of the 26th August says:—It has been recently 

D ' f th reported that the British Government has refused er- 
lisevtad wal ‘i Bri. mission to Mahdrdja Dhuleep Singh to visit his lal 
tish Government to accord land. The only reason for such refusal would appear 
ma de Te Dhu- to be the apprehension that the minds of the people 
ie Acs cola Da ck cam of the Panj4b would be unsettled. by the visit of their 


former ruler. In our opinion, however, such a policy is not wise, because if 
the people are convinced of the morality, justice and liberality of the British 
Government, why should they wish for a revival of their past miseries by the 
advent of a descendant of their former rulers? If the British hold that their 
dominion in India is simply for the good of the country, then it is very dis- 
graceful that they should check the exercise of his free will by an individual on 


grounds of false suspicions. 


The Bombay Chronicle (75) of the 26th August observes that the British 
Government have done well in inducing Mahérdja 

G Observes that the British Dhuleep Singh to continue to stay in England. Neither 
4overnment has done well ¢ho loyalty of the prince nor the stability of the Indian 


In i i 
Sach ae Secure carte Government would have been affected by the 
England, and suggests that Mahdrdja’s resolution to pass the remainder of his life 


fhe claims of the Mahér4ja jin the quiet. solitude of his native land after the 
increased pension degnoilers of his birthright had rendered his further 


sidered, 


“0 an ineret 
on en stay in England almost impossible by their shabby. 
treatment of him. The knowledge gained and the. 
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rience obtained by him after his long residenée in England of the great 

ite and firm aeactition of the British nation ‘to retain possession of India at 
re cost are sufficient not to mislead a person of his intelligence and mature age 
ty entertain any mad idea of proving troublesome to Government. But in the | 
event of his actual return to his country, disheartened and disconsolate, the 
jarrative Of his shabby treatment and the injudicious disregard of his claims 
1g better or more liberal consideration at the hands of the authorities in 
fngland' would. doubtless create an impression in his favour ‘amongst Sikhs and 
others in India, and rouse amongst the less thoughtful Natives feelings disagree- 
able tv the British people. Indeed, the iy ory that the Maharaja was selling his 
effects to pay off his debts and that he had resolved to return to India in order 
ty escape the miseries of straitened circumstances, the result of no fault of his 
own, had begun to create sentiments in his favour, the growth of which on his 
actual return to this country might have proved a little inconvenient to the 
guthorities on the spot. By reason of the circumstances under which he 
happened to be despoiled of his great birthright and-his admirable behaviour 
towards the nation which tamely suffered the act of spoliation to take place, 
Dhuleep Singh may be fairly held to be deserving of the most generous treat- 
ment that the British Government can accord to him. It is therefore to be 
hoped that British statesmen will see that the Mahdrdjais properly treated and 
that his claims are fully and generously considered by the Government of 
India. 


The Poona Vaibhav (49) of the 26th August quotes an extract froma 
Complains that the inter- Portuguese paper describing the effects of the treaty 
erence of the British Govern. Yecently ratified between the Governments of 
ment in the affairsof Portu- British and Portuguese India, and says:—Time has 
guese India has proved a familiarized us to all the iniquities of the British rule, 
saunas 0 OVE, such as heavy taxes, the drainage of Indian wealth 
to Europe, and the distinctions observed between the white and black races. 
But when the British Government steps into a foreign dominion the people 
‘here find their advent unbearable. By a recent treaty the British Govern- 
“ ment have been placed in a position to interfere with the salt administration 
of Portuguese India, and we learn from several Portuguese papers that the 
people there have been reduced by the British Government to a very miser- 
able condition. Salt, which was as cheap as earth, has become dearer than 
wheat and rice. Moreover, the policy of the British Government regarding the 
manufacture of salt has proved so oppressive that many people have begun to 
find their position untenable. The Portuguese Government connives at the 
distress of its subjects on the consideration of receiving four lékhs of rupees from 
the British Government. Hitherto the British Government had achieved a 
name in the British Indian dominions only, but now their fame has begun to 
spread in foreign territories! 


The Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha (4) for the month 

| _ of July 13883 but received on the 16th August 

ns taaee sm Se cosen discusses the Indian financial statement for 1883-84. 
1383.84. Speaking of the effects of the abolition of import 
duties on European piece-goods the Journal arrives 

at the following conclusions :—(1) That the abolition of import duties by the 
Government of India has not been followed by any decidedly increased trade 
in imports, and that such increase in imported goods as has taken place is not 
beyond the normal increase due to a good year in India—in fact, it is less 
than such normal increase. (2) The fact that the levy of import duties on 
cotton goods had hitherto no protective effect has been placed beyond all ques- 
tion by the repeal of the duties not having injuriously affected the cotton 
industry of India. On the contrary, the vitality inherent in the Indian indus- 
try has been made manifest by the fact of new mills having been started in 
the Bombay Presidency. (3) That the strong pressure put by Manchester on 
the Indian Government, which has resulted in the abolition of the cotton 
and other duties on imported goods, hasso far neither benefited herself nor 
placed the Indian consumer upon any more satisfactory basis as regards the 
cheapness of goods, but that the only result of the measure so far has been 
_thata most valuable resource of revenue, raised without the least trouble to 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 
In noticing the remark made by the Under Secretary of State for 
India when submitting the Indian budget to the 
js glad that the Under House of Commons that the extension of railways 
georetary of State A wg en in India was much needed to allow of surplus 
ally ae ma necessity Crops reaching the ‘market, the Bombay Chro- 
A the extension of railways micle (75) of the 26th August observes that the 
in India. recommendation was important and well-timed. It 
is admitted by all well-informed persons that nothing 
ean conduce to render the relations between England and India agreeable to 
the people of the two empires so well as the increasing material prosperity and 
contentment of the natives of this country. Under the present circumstances 
England expects India to be ableto meet her engagements, to maintain her public 
credit without any assistance from the ruling country, and to feed her increas- 
ing population in such a manner as to avoid its being driven by starvation 
to lawlessness. This can only be vouchsafed by the development ofthe mate- 
rial resources of the country. Steady progress in agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce, 1s the chief index of the advancement of national prosperity ; and 
since this progress depends greatly on the means of cheap, easy and rapid 
transit or intercommunication, the extension of railways must be fairly held to 
be amongst the chief contributories to the much-desired progress. Owing to 
the extraordinary ignorance of the true necessities of India and of her un- 
doubted capability to provide for them if left to herself, a check was 
imposed by Parliament on the action of the Indian Government in the matter 
of the construction of railways and other public works of importance ; and 
subsequently the little latitude that was left to that Government was generally 
interfered with by the officious, over-cautious and obstructive bureaucrats of 
the India Office. Thus the prosecution of most important public works, espe- 
cially railways, was brought to a deadlock in a manner at once alarming and 
disgusting. Some of these railways, if constructed speedily, cannot fail to 
be so many veritable gold mines to the country. ‘The line from Bhopal to 
Jhansi and Cawnpore, proposed to be undertaken by the G. I P. Railway 
Company, or the rival line from Godhra to Ratlam projected by the B. B. & 
C. 1. Railway Company, and the line from Rajpur to Burrakpur, opening up 
the country between Bombay and Central India and Calcutta and Central 
India, and helping the formation of direct and easy means of communication 
between the two capital cities, are projects of that. description. It is 
therefore to be hoped that the urgency pleaded by Mr. Cross in the House of 
Commons will induce all concerned to resume some of the former activity in 

the prosecution of public works of the description above referred to. 


The Poona Vaibhav (49) of the 26th August says:—It has been te yo 
reported that the British Government has refused per- 
ma pee Ae yes Br laden to Mahdrdja Dhuleep Singh to visit his mother- 
tihh Government to accord land. The only reason for such refusal would appear 
—— to Maharéja Dhu- to be the apprehension that the minds of the people 
vi dus dhe spades of the Panj4b would be unsettled. by the visit of their 
former ruler. In our opinion, however, such a policy is not wise, because if 
the people are convinced of the morality, justice and liberality of the British 
Government, why should they wish for a revival of their past miseries by the 
advent of a descendant of their former rulers? Ifthe British hold that their 
dominion in India is simply for the good of the country, then it is very dis- 
graceful that they should check the exercise of his free will by an individual on 
grounds of false suspicions. 


The Bombay Chronicle (75) of the 26th August observes that the British 
Government have done well in inducing Mahérdja 

P Observes that the British Dhuleep Singh to continue to stay in England. Neither 
overnment has done well the loyalty of the prince nor the stability of the Indian 


in inducing Mahérdja Dhul 
Singh ri sors ian Government. would have been affected by the 


England, and suggests that Mahardja’s resolution to pass the remainder of his life 
pe claims of the Mahér4ja jin the quiet solitude of his native land after the 
should Rte nad oon, Spoilers of his birthright had rendered his further 
tidetea, yo stay in England almost impossible by their shabby 

treatment of him. The knowledge gained and the. 


asperience obtained by him after his long residenée in England of the great 
* wer and firm resolution of the British nation to retain possession of India at 
Pr cost are sufficient not to mislead a person of his intelligence and mature age 
ny tertain any mad idea of proving troublesome to Government. But in the ~ 
vent of his actual return to his country, disheartened and disconsolate, the 
rrative of his shabby treatment and the injudicious disregard of his claims 
better or more liberal consideration at the hands of the authorities in 
fngland would doubtless create an impression in his favour amongst Sikhs and. 
others in. India, and rouse amongst the less thoughtful Natives feelings disagree- 
able to the British people. Indeed, the reports that the Mahdrdja was selling his 
effects to pay off his debts and that he had resolved to return to India in order 
ty escape the miseries of straitened circumstances, the result of no fault of his 
own, had begun to create sentiments in his favour, the growth of which on his 
actual return to this country might have proved a little inconvenient to the 
authorities on the spot. By reason of the circumstances under which he 
happened to be despoiled of his great birthright and his admirable behaviour 
towards the nation which met § suffered the act of spoliation to take place, 
Dhuleep Singh may be fairly held to be deserving of the most generous treat- 
ment that the British Government can accord to him. It is therefore to be 
hoped that British statesmen will see that the Mahérd4jais properly treated and 
that his claims are fully and generously considered by the Government of 


India. 


The Poona Vaibhav (49) of the 26th August quotes an extract froma 
Complains that the inter- Portuguese paper describing the effects of the treaty 
trence of the British Govern. recently ratified between the Governments of 
ment in the affairs of Portu- British and Portuguese India, and says:—~Time has 
guese India has proved a familiarized us to all the iniquities of the British rule, 
ieee oF OVE, such as heavy taxes, the drainage of Indian wealth 
to Hurope, and the distinctions observed between the white and black races. 
But when the British Government steps into a foreign dominion the people 
there find their advent unbearable. By a recent treaty the British Govern- 
nent have been placed in a position to interfere with the salt administration 
of Portuguese India, and we learn from several Portuguese papers that the 
people there have been reduced by the British Government to a very miser- 
able condition. Salt, which was as cheap as earth, has become dearer than 
wheat and rice. Moreover, the policy of the British Government regarding the 
manufacture of salt has proved so oppressive that many people have begun to 
fnd their position untenable. The Portuguese Government connives at the 
distress of its subjects on the consideration of receiving four lakhs of rupees from 
the British Government. Hitherto the British Government had achieved a 
name in the British Indian dominions only, but now their fame has begun to 
spread in foreign territories ! 


The Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha (4) for the month 

| _ of July 1883 but received on the 16th August 

ers pa fee i gags discusses the Indian financial statement for 1883-84. 
os lll aaa “ peaking of the effects ofthe abolition of import 
duties on European piece-goods the Journal arrives 

at the following conclusions :—(1) That the abolition of import duties by the 
Government of India has not been followed by any decidedly increased trade 
in imports, and that such increase in imported goods as has taken piace is not 
beyond the normal increase due to a good year in India—in fact, it is less 
than such normal increase. (2) The fact that the levy of import duties on 
cotton goods had hitherto no protective effect has been placed beyond all ques- 
tion by the repeal of the duties not having injuriously affected the cotton 
industry of India. On the contrary, the vitality inherent in the Indian indus- 
try has been made manifest by the fact of new mills having been started in 
the Bombay Presidency. (3) That the strong pressure put by Manchester on 
the Indian Government, which has resulted in the abolition of the cotton 
and other duties on imported goods, hasso far neither benefited herself nor 
placed the Indian consumer upon any more satisfactory basis as regards the 
cheapness of goods, but that the only result of the measure so far has been 

* that’a most valuable resource of revenue, raised. without the least trouble to 
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Government on the one hand and the Indian tax-payer on the other, has been 
ggcrificed by. the ministry of Mr. Gladstone to the selfish cry of a powerful 
manufacturing English interest. (4) That in the neutral markets of China and 
Japan, Indian cotton industry has been able to compete successfully with | 
Manchester by the more honest and superior character of the goods’ it has 
heen able to supply. (5) That the levy of duties on imported goods solely for 
revenue purposes not being at all in conflict with free-trade principles, the past 
year has shown, what every succeeding year may be expected to bring qut 
with ever-increasing prominence, that in giving up this source of revenue the 
Government of India has set aside the apes oy which lies at the root of 
Mr. Gladstone’s dictum in regard to free trade, namely, that the state of 
revenue is an essential element in the consideration of the application of the 
principles of free trade. On the whole, then, it may be confidently asserted 
that so far the abolition of the import duty has benefited neither Manchester 
nor the Indian consumer, while it has involved a needless permanent 
sacrifice Of a million and a quarter sterling to a country which in the 
long run must find it difficult to fill up this void in its exchequer. Referring 
to the reduction in the duty on salt the writer says:—While therefore, 
as shown above, we cannot conscientiously congratulate the Govern- 
ment of India on the repeal of duties on imported goods, we cannot 
too sufficiently convey our sense of gratefulness to Lord Ripon and Major 
Baring for the reduction of salt duties. This reduction means that Bombay 
and Madras have at last succeeded in making their voices heard in the Impe- 
rial Council. Everywhere in India the pressure of the salt duty has been felt 
with more or less severity by the poorer classes, but there is perhaps no part of 
this country where the people have to complain more in the matter of salt than 
in the Presidency of Bombay. The grievances of the people may be briefly 
summed up under three main heads :—(1) Enhancements of duty; (2) rigorous 
administration of the salt law, as evidenced in a wholesale suppression of private 
salt-works without compensating their owners, in the throwing out of employment 
of hundreds who depended directly or indirectly upon the salt industry for their 
means of living, and the overstocking of the labour and agricultural markets 
by those who were thus let loose upon society ; (3) reduced consumption of 
salt among the poor, and in the feeding of cattle, in fish-curing, tree-manur- 
ing,—all resulting more or less in unhealthiness to animal life and preventing 
the growth of tree-planting. The Salt Department in Bombay was organised 
asa separate charge in 1872-78 under an officer called the Collector of Salt 
Revenue. There is little doubt that from a financial point of view the new 
department has justified the need of its existence in the eyes of Government; 
but its rigorous and crushing administration has been keenly felt by the people. 
One of the principal results of this administration has been a wholesale sup- 
pression of private salt-works existing in the different parts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. It is worthy of note that this work of systematic suppression of 
salt-works throughout the Bombay Presidency has been carried on for a 
number of years in spite of the loud protests and complaints of the people, and 
without giving the owners of salt-works-a farthing of compensation. In many 
cases the salt-works were private properties; in others, the works were leased 
from Government. Surely in both cases the proprietors were entitled to 
compensation, the amount of it being regulated by the nature of their rights. 
This is a cruel and serious wrong done by the department to those whose salt- 
works were suppresed. That the consumption of salt among the poorer 
classes in the Bombay Presidency has’ been reduced in consequence of 
its dearness is a well-grounded belief of those who move among them. 
Salt, however, before it became dear, was put to uses other than that 
of human consumption. It was mixed with baked or parched grain and 
given to cattle and horses. In this respect its use has become contracted 
ever since the rise in its price. It is also in request as manure for trees 
and in fish-curing. Mango trees, which abound in parts of India, especially 
require salt as a manure for their rapid and healthy growth. The reduction | 
in the salt duty already made leads us to enquire whether it has not resulted 
‘in increased consumption of salt either for human food or for other purposes. 
Now, it is undeniable that the reduction of duty has to acertain extent 
cheapened salt, Speaking with regard to the Bombay Presidency, we are of 


id 


opinion that there has not only been a reduction in the qos of salt already, 
hut that there is s possibility of this reduction in duty cheapening the retail 
salt still further but for the hindrances now caused by the policy which has 
heen acted upon for some years past of steady and systematic suppression of 
Government and private salt-works conveniently situated as regards their 
roximity to the consumers in each district of the Presidency and capable of 
supplying cheaper salt. The object of this policy appears to be no other than 
to benefit the central salt-works at Khérdghoda at the expense of local salt- 
works. ‘To the consumer, however, the result of the policy has been to consi- 
Jerably neutralize the effect of the reduction in duty, since as matters stand at 
present the consumer has to pay in the retail price of salt all the charge for railway 
fare from the Khdra4ghoda central depdt to his town or village, which he could 
easily save if the salt-works situated in his district were not suppressed by 
Government. To the wholesale dealer the heaviest item of cost is railway 
fare for conveyance of salt from the central depdt like that of Khdrdghoda to 
the district or the railway station in the district which formerly possessed salt- 
works but which have been recently suppressed. This cost would be consi- 
derably reduced, if not altogether saved, were the policy of suppressing local 
salt-works made to give way to the old but fairer and more liberal policy of 
opening local salt-works in the vicinity of groups of villages where they were 
in existence before. We are of opinion that, small as the present reduction of 
salt duty has been, it would tell more effectively on the cheapening of salt were 
this policy acted upon. Another suggestion we have to offer concerns the desira- 
bility of making concessions in duty in the case of salt required for cattle, fish- 
curing, tree-culture, soap-making and other manufacturing purposes, and, last but 
not least, in the case of salt required for food by the aboriginal classes. It has 
been found iv this Presidency that of late cattle have suffered much from want 
of salted food. They are known to have become stunted in growth and 
stature. Again, agriculture will vastly improve by the use of salt. Mango and 
other trees, flowering as well as fruit-bearing, will thrive luxuriantly with 
salt manure. And it is hardly necessary to say that the greater the number 
of trees, the greater are the chances of a plentiful rainfall. In the fish-curing 
industry, moreover, salt is very much wanted. At present fishermen on 
the whole sea-coast of this Presidency find it very costly to use pure salt in any 
large quantity for their purposeg, and it is not a matter for surprise that they 
often have recourse to inferior salt, and the result is that the fish supplied by 
them is often unwholesome if not quite putrid, and injurious to the health of those 
who use salted fish for food. It may be urged against these recommendations 
that the result of concessions in duty for any of the above purposes will encourage 
smuggling to the detriment of legitimate revenue. To this we say that a few 
simple precautions are all that are needed to make unmerchantable tke quantity 
of salt required for cattle, trees and fish-curing. For instance, salt required 
for tree-manure must not be permitted to be delivered pure but should before 
delivery be mixed in the presence of an officer of the Salt Department with 
cow-dung, as when once mixed with cow-dung it can hardly be separated from 
it. In like manner, salt required for the use of cattle may be given mixed with 
powdered husk, either of rice, béjri or any other food-grain. No doubt devices 
will suggest themselves to the ingenuity of the Salt Department whereby the 
consumption of salt for the purposes we have indicated above will be facili- 
tated without the least detriment to revenue. We trust the suggestions we 
have ventured to offer will commend themselves to the good sense of the 
Finance Minister, and that we shall be able to see in the next year’s financial 
statement that steps are taken by the Government of India, on the lines of the 
propoesve we have here made, to secure a larger consumption of salt for the 
egitimate purposes of encouraging industrial enterprise, for preventing the 
stunted growth of cattle, and providing for the consumption of the vast abori- 
ginal classes that people many of the jungly parts of India. 


The Mahrétta (2) of the 26th August, in referring to the new rules published 

: in the Gazette of India for the raising of loans by 

Comments on the newrules Joc] authorities, remarks:—On the whole the aim 
for the raising of loans by Pit RE oe 

Leen) Geveriiinanies of the new rules appears to be to minimize to the 

greatest extent the misapplication of any funds. We 


7. 


pink that the Local Government ought also to consult Native gentlemen of 
aathority in the province about the necessity or otherwise of a new loan. Their 
spinions ought to be solicited ; for we have not yet reached that stage when 
opinions are voluntarily given by persons who think it their duty, from the 

sition they hold, to do so. Some provision ought to be made for the imme- 
diate sanctioning of a sum above Rs. 5,000 when it is required urgently for 
relief works in exceptional cases. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 26th August says:—It seems that the 
Supreme Government has appointed a committee to 
Comments in connection consider the question of reorganizing the Public 
with the appointment of ® Works Department. But what is it that compels 
ane  uedieks @ be al he tip-toe for th 
ent of India to consider the rovernment to be always on the tip toe or the con- 
yestion of reorganizing the sideration of such questions? It is, if we mistake not, 
Public Works Department. the overflooding of this highly-paid service. In the 
first place a cry is sent forth that the department, not 
being sufficiently equipped, cannot work efficiently. This cry has to be met 
by the importation of a number of engineers from England. At the end of 
another cycle another cry is raised that owing to a great block in the service 
dissatisfaction prevails cn account of want of promotion. The result is the 
appointment of a committee to consider the never-ending reorganization, which 
means the retirement of certain members on pensions and fat bonuses. It is 
thus that the home charges annually increase, and the Indian tax-payer has at 
his own personal risk to pay his hard-earned penny towards satisfying the ever- 
increasing demand from England. We hope the committee now appointed will 
be asked to consider particularly this phase of the question, and to devise some 
plan whereby the much complained of block may be checked. We also hope the 
committee will pay due attention to the claims of students from the Indian 
Knugineering Colleges. 


The Mahrdtia (2) of the 26th August says:—The unequal fall of rain 
during this and past seasons suggests the necessity 
Suggests the appointment of appointing a commission to enquire into the causes 
of a commission to enquire of thege phenomena and to devise means, if possible, 
into the causes of unequal . ' : 
fall of rain in this country, ¢0 avoid them. This unequal rainfall has caused 
much damage hitherto both to life and property, and 
as it has become almost chronic it becomes a real danger which ought to be 
faced and minutely scrutinized. If it be found impossible to avoid it, then 
some means ought to be devised to withstand its worst effects, or, if possible, 
to utilize them to the best advantage. As the bulk of the population depends 
upon agricultural industry, and as this irregular rainfall affects agricultural 
prospects seriously, we can no longer shut our eyes toit. The Meteorological 
Department will render valuable service in this matter. 


The same says;—We are glad to see that the Honourable Sir Jamsetji 
Jijibhdi, Bart., has been re-appointed for the third 
Comments in connection time a member of the Bombay Legislative Council. 
with the re-appointment of But we must observe that a new man ought to have 
me Honourable Sir Jamsetji heen chosen to fill his place. It is not a good practice 
Jibhdi, Bart., as a member . 
of the Bombay Legislative © confine such appointments to a few select persons, 
Council, : re-electing them each time. New element ought to 
| be introduced into the Council. There are a few 
more persons, we think, who can fill the office with dignity and honour. How- 
ever, the re-election of Sir Jamsetji will give universal satisfaction, as the 
honourable gentleman has shown on more than one occasion that he is made of 
the right stuff, [The Yajdén Parast (124) of the same date expresses similar 


sentiments. | 


The Jagadddarsh (31) of the 26th August says that it is very unjust that 
icense tax assessments at Ahmednagar should be 


Offers certain suggestions in revised and enhanced every year when the very 


ry pe a 3 ne imposition of -the tax has been based on prin- 

ciples of injustice. It is, however, a matter of satis- 
faction that the power of hearing appeals has been conferred on Mr. Hamilton, 
who can never be too much praised for the trouble he takes in doing’ justice to 


the ies coming before him. Mr. Hamilton generally seeks the assistance 
of Native assessors'in disposing of appeals, but it is to be suggested that he will 
4o well (1) to select competent and impartial men for the duty, (2) to appoint 
ew assessors Very year, and (3) to direct the exarmination of account books 
" cases where the assessors recommend an extraordinary enhancement or re- 
y tion of the amount of original assessment. The chairman of the loeal 
ality has this year been selected as an assessor, but the selection of Khdén 
péhidur Nasarwanji Kharsetji would have been far preferable. | 


The Satya Shodhak (57) of the 26th August does not approve of the order 
directing school-masters to assist in the destruction of 

Does not approve of the locusts. Such an order is calculated to create a tem- 
order directing p gy porary break in the education of children and thus to 
sae Fy row Aa ° prove detrimental to their interests. Government 
pst | should therefore duly consider this subject and remand 


the order already issued. [The Nydyd Prakdsh (109) of the 27th August ex- 
presses somewhat similar sentiments. | . 


The Jagan Mitrd (32) of the 27th August says:—We hear that the Magis- 
actiiah iatinih, ciciain — and oar! cr wa on ey Reser ryt 1 ne 
a aint preferre the people of the village of Harku 
viii tie inseam a the Deveed Taluka of the Ratnagiri District that 
certain Mussalmdns threw bones of cattle into a Hindu temple and demolished 
the images in the shrine. If true, is this not very astonishing? What com- 
plaints will the officers entertain if not such as relate to acts of religious 
tyranny ? Ifthe Hindu religion has been offended as mentioned above, the 
people should secure redress by uppealing to higher authorities. 


The Gujardt Mitra (76) of the 26th August gives the particulars of a case 
os .. in which one Utamchand Devchand was prosecuted 
rings to notice a certain nee . 
case of unjust prosecution by by a municipal darogha before the honorary magis- 
a municipal darogha and un- trate Mr. Zulficar Ali, when the offence for which 
justdecision by an honorary the prosecution was brought related to the property of 
| ere. one Sobhégehand Meghraj who was deceased and who 
had no connection with the person actually prosecuted. When summoned to 
attend before the magistrate, Uttamchand explained thathe was not Sobhd4gchand 
Meghréj and therefore could not be prosecuted. The honorary magistrate, 
however, fined Uttamchand Rs. 2 on the statement of the darogha. Uttam- 
chand therefore appealed against this decision to the District Magistrate and 
requested permission to prosecute the municipal darogha for having taken a 
false oath. The District Magistrate, however, simply remitted the fine unlaw- 
fully levied by the honorary magistrate. It is, however, very surprising that 
no steps should have been taken against the darogha who deposed to a false 
statement against an innocent person, and who is expected to know all the 
residents in his ward. The Mitrd has nothing to say against Mr. Zulficar Ali, 
considering that this is the first serious mistake on his part; but the writer 
nevertheless warns him that he should be very cautious in the discharge of his 

responsible duties, : 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 26th August says :—It seems to be for- 


gotten that the Public Service Examination is intended 

Bh rye Be ever to test the efficiency and qualifications of clerks en- 
Public Service Examination, tTing the public service on small salaries, and that 
the object of the examination is defeated by asking 

recondite questions which it is easy for examiners with text-books to set but 
which it is ridiculous to expect anybody to answer except by a reference to 
authorities, In instituting the examination Government could hardly have intend- 
ed that clerks with a fifth standard limit of education should be asked to draw a 
map of the Chinese Empire and to answer equally profound questions in geogra- 
pry. The question is one that affects not only a large class of ‘reag servants 
ut also the publie service itself, the standard of efficiency of which must cer- 


> 


tainly deteriorate if examiners, instead of asking questions likely to test the 
candidates’ intelligence and abilities, encourage cramming by setting abstruse 
questions which’nobody out of the line of a specialist ever studies, least of all 
students who have not advanced half way towards the Matriculation: standard. 


We are convinced that it is only snobs and pedants who put such staggering 


questions to show. themselves off, We earnestly ask Government to alter a - 
system which is not likely to promote the efficiency of the subordinate public 
jrvice or to attract intelligent and qualified men to its ranks. 


The Prabhdkar (50) of the 28th August says that the order of the Commis- 
: sioner of Police, Bombay, prohibiting the use of 
Does not approve of the musical instruments without license on the occasion 
ot of a ao of the Ganpati processions is without a precedent and 
spore prev J sty oh will therefore be felt by the public of Bombay as 
mati processions. * rather hard. Perhaps the Police Commissioner has 
P been led to issue this order by the circumstance that 
Major Tucker of the Salvation Army, when recently prosecuted for using 
musical instruments without license in public streets, quoted the precedent of 
the Ganpati processions as a justification for the exemption of the Salvation Army 
fom the necessity of having a license for using musical instruments and 
being allowed to go in processions. There is, however, a great difference between 
the processions on account of Ganpatiand those of the Salvation Army, and 
the Commissioner will see his error on a fuller consideration of the order he 
has issued. It is therefore to be hoped that the Commissioner will retract his 
order and thus please the Hindu public. [The Din Bandhu (5) of the 20th, 
the Kdside Mumbai (104) of the 29th, and the Ddtardun (90) of the 30th August 
express similar sentiments. | 


The Kaiser-i-Hind (103) of the 26th August states that several Parsis, 
men, women and children, gamble with money on the 

Complains that several Muktdd holidays that fall about the time of the Hindu 
Porat pee Pape ip and month of A’sh4dh. This vice prevailed extensivel 

ag we Fer aw” in former days but has decreased of late. It still 


prevails to some extent and ought to disappear totally. 


A correspondent of the Poona Vaibhav (49) of the 26th August complains 
Conpiaien of the inncuve- of the inconvenience caused to the public by the 
nience caused by the absence bsence of a metalled road from Kolamb to the bazdr 
of a metalled road from at Malvan, and requests the attention of the Mdmlat- 
Kolamb to Malvan. ddr to the matter. 


A correspondent of the Bakul (16) of the 26th August states that a rivulet 

. crosses the public road which. passes from the tank 

Paras meses id pepe ingae near Teli-vathdra to the sea-shore at Ratndgiri. Fish- 

Ratnigiri. " ermen and children pass by this road frequently, and 

it is feared that they may meet with serious accidents 

while crossing the streamlet. It is therefore to be hoped that the authorities 
concerned will erect a bridge over this rivulet. 


A correspondent of the Bakul (16) of the 26th August states that there 

are very few vakils in the Subordinate Judge’s Court 

Complaint of there being at Rdjdpur and consequently suitors and defendants 

or few vakils in the Sub- are sometimes put to great inconvenience. LEnglish- 
inate Judge's Court at “ta o9 we . 

Rajépur. knowing vakils are still fewer. ‘The attention of the 

District Judge of Ratnagiri is requested to the com- 


plaint. 


In a leader headed ‘‘ The Career of Colonel Barton as Political Agent in K4- 
thidwdr,” the Yajddn Parast (124) ofthe 26th August 
ae oe = * observes that the Colonel’s career has belied the ex- 
Agent of Kthiawér. pectations formed of him when he assumed the charge 
of the Agency. He did not adopt any measures to im- 
prove the province made over to his charge, but exercised most wilful authority over 
thoseunder him. He followed the policy of pleasing the larger Native States at 
the cost of the smaller ones, and overlooked the encroachments of the former on 
the rights of thé latter. He ruled the province in such a high-handed manner 
48 fo assume to himself the authority of a supreme ruler over the Chiefs of the 
Province. He exercised his authority so wilfully that he sometimes disgraced 
the vakils in open court and threatened to deprive them of their sanads, He 
put blind faith in the reports of servile and obsequious kérbhéris and wahi- | 
watddrs, and thus he failed to dispense justice to persons claiming redress 


against the wrongs done by the Native States. Corruption is said to be exten- 
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‘vely prevalent in Kaéthidwdr. However unimpeachable may be the honesty 
if the British officers it is commonly reported in the province that bribes are 
- ‘ved in the names of the high officials; and some rascally shirasteddrs, 
,4rbhdris and kdémdérs do not hesitate to ask for bribes in the name of European 
oficials to line their own pockets. Colonel Barton has shown himself 
‘scompetent to destroy the nest of such men: He highly extolled several 
‘jmportant Chiefs for their works of small merit, and the result was that they 


succeeded in deluding him with outward improvements, while in fact the 


administration of their. States was inwardly rotten. Colonel Barton leaves K4- 
thidw4r 10 such a bad state that the work of his successor will be very heavy. 
The whole province is rejoiced at the approaching departure of the Colonel. 


Local Self-qovernment. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 30th August refers to the debate in the 
Bombay Legislative Council on the occasion of 
aR iG OH the introduction of the Local Self-government 
? "S. ieuiee Legislative Bills, and after quoting some extracts from the 
Council on the occasion of Honourable Mr. Peile’s speech regarding the general 
the introduction of the Local principles of local self-government, says:—It would 
Self- government Bills. appear that the Government of Bombay has now 
completely abandoned the position it had assumed in 
the now noturious and ill-starred second paragraph of the September resolu- 
tion, It is a great relief to find that such is the case. That position was from 
the first quite untenable, and the experience of the municipal elections in 
March and April last must have convinced the Government of Sir James 
Fergusson of the utterly untenable character of that position. It is true that 
the original framers of our existing Local Funds and Municipal Acts had in view 
the eventual introduction of the elective principle into the constitution of our 
local committees, but this original intention was altogether lost sight of by Sir 
James Fergusson’s Government last year, when it was overshadowed by the 
narrow spirit then in the ascendant but since removed. Briefly then we must 
welcome this return to the proper mood and temper of mind. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 26th August says:—We cannot refrain 
from observing how studiously Government have 
avoided introducing a professional and an educational 
test. No doubtit will be urged that sub-clause (5) of 
clause (b) of Section 10 will enable men of ability and education to offer them- 
selves as candidates for a taluka local board. But bearing in mind the poor 
income of the fairly educated who permanently reside in villages and talukas, 
it is quite possible that the more intelligent persons may be shut out. Anyhow 
it is expedient that the Bill should recognize the principle of introducing this 
additional test and provide for it accordingly. Weare strongly of opinion 
that graduates, pleaders, engineers and editors of newspapers should be declared 
eligible for seats on taluka boards. Itis in the very nature of things essential, if 
local self-government in tdélukas is to be a reality and not a sham, that all the 
available educated intelligence of the locality must be recognized in the consti- 
tution of the boards. As Mill has properly observed, we require “ general 
cultivation, which will stimulate not only thinking but action.” And we are 
convinced that an educational test will give local board elections the chance 
wanted for so desirable a purpose. Both mental activity and action are needed. 
{t will be the man of fair intelligence and education who will stimulate thinking, 
and it will be the man of business, the lauded proprietor or shopkeeper, who 
will come forward to put that thinking into action. Thus with the combined. 
assistance of sach men local boards will be sufficiently educated in a short time 
to manage their own affairs. The educational test must be insisted upon. 
When it is granted and when the other qualifications are modified, the local 
board election will stand on a reasonably Locaseréite basis that will satisfy the 
most sanguine reformer of local municipal government. At present it seems 
that the infallibles are intent upon shutting out all light from local boards. 
This can never be. They must be compelled by the people’s representatives in 
the Legislative Council to adopt a fair educational test. It must be remembered 
that in England one-third of the educated classes have the franchise for local 


Criticises the Bombay 
Local Boards Bill. 
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ds. We now proceed with Section 11. We are glad to observe that 
dinate Judges are not exempted from ‘sitting at tdluka boards. This is as it 
should be. We regret that the Poona Sérvajanik Sabha has very strongly and 
gomewhat inconsistently recommended their exemption, and that too on a ground 
ghich to us seems untenable. The Sabha recommends exemption on the 

round on which District Judges are exempted. But the two cases are 
widely different. It will only be in rare instances that an election dispute or 
, suit touching a local board will be heard before a Subordinate Judge. Hence it 
qill be a great disadvantage to forego the valuable services of so independent and 
‘atelligent an official at the board. We want men of intelligence, and the more 
we have of such, the greater the likelihood of people in the mofussil managing their 
own affairs according to their own free will and conscience. There will not be 
at the t4luka board a more valuable member than the Subordinate Judge. He 
should be retained at any cost. Clause (c) disqualifies any person who has 
been sentenced to imprisonment from becoming a member. This is rather 
4 sweeping disqualification. Sometimes persons are unjustly sentenced ; some- 
times sentences inflicted are for offences involving no moral turpitude. Why 
then should all persons once convicted, whatever'the offence, be excluded P The 
object of the Bill will be fairly met by stating that persons convicted of com- 
poundable offences should not be disqualified. The disqualification touching 
insolvents needs to be restricted also. In fact the word as it now stands is 
very indefinite and must be qualified. There may be insolvents who have 
received their final discharges years ago. They may be very intelligent and 
honest men. Are they to be debarred from membership simply because they had 
the misfortune to take the benefit of the Insolvency Act? The proprietor of 
a newspaper need not be disqualified from membership simply because he does 
the printing job of a local municipality. It is enacted in the 14th section 
that the local board’s election shall be held every three years. Weare of opinion 
that in the early stage of self-government the more the people become famili- 
arized with the system of elections the greater will be their progress in that art. 
Hence a biennial election is much to be preferred. We must strongly object 
to the latter part of the 1st paragraph of Section 17. It may happen that the 
Collector may willingly or unwillingly omit a qualified person from his list. 
That would be grievous injustice. Is such a person to have no right of appeal ? 
Past experience of the conduct of Collectors in genera] strongly suggests that 
the right of appeal should be reserved. His decision ought, under no circum- 
stances, to be considered final. Objection must also be taken to sub-clause (3) 
of Section 18. Under no circumstances ought salaried persons in the service of 
Government to be enfranchised for purposes of taluka local boards. There is 
enough power conferred by the Act to enable Government to nominate their 
own members who in all probability will be their servants. Again, even from 
among the persons to be elected some will turn out to be Government servants ; 
and if it be the intention of our rulers to by-and-bye further increase the non- 
oficial element by an extension of the franchise, then this danger, already 
existent, ought to be avoided at all hazards. No Government servant should be 
avoter. This must be insisted upon. We believe it is the case in England 
that Government servants cannot vote. : 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 26th August says:—The duties of local boards 
are enumerated in Section 30, and it is stated in the 
Boards Bill Statement of Objects and Reasons that they are much 
the same as those of existing committees, and that the 

only object of setting them forth in the Bill is that they may be easily ascer- 
tanable and well understood. It is apparent from this statement that Govern- 
ment are not prepared to entrust to these boards matters not hitherto adminis- 
tered by them, and the perusal of the sections that follow makes it plain that 
even in matters which are declared fit to be administered by them their 
authority is limited tu a very great extent. Public works of local utility and 
education have been declared to be the two objects for which local funds 
are raised and boards formed. But if we look to what actual authority local 
oards have at present in these respects, we find that they have hardly any- 
thing to do except to transfer a large amount of their income to the Public 
Works and Educational Departments. A great portion of the funds being 
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shus share | between the two departments, the principal business left for the 
hoards is the preparation of budgets and the supervision of minor works. For 
mple, in matters of education the authority of local boards is confined to the 
maintenance and repairs of school-buildings, &c., and they are not allowed the 
jeast VOICE in the management of the standards of instruction followed in those 
jchools. Now if the position of the new boards is to be the same as that of the 
old ones, We may safely ask what is the good of all this labour? The object of 
the local self-government scheme is to give real power and authority to these 
ical bodies and at the same time to create and utilize independent popular 
ppinion by allowing the tax-payers a voice in the management of local funds, 
and to secure both these ends the new Bill ought to have provided for placing 
real power in the hands of these boards. Our idea of these boards is that in 
matters of primary education and public works of local use they should have 
every authority to appoint their officers to carry on the administration inde- 
endently of the Educational and Public Works Departments. In short, we 
should like to see local boards developed into independent district committees 
for the spread of education and construction of public works, &c, That alone 
‘3 calculated:to place real power in their hands and to make them feel the re- 
sponsibility of their position. We are quite sure that under the management 
of the boards primary schools will show more life than under the present 
centralized system, and will better adapt themselves to local wants. We are 
aware that this cannot be done at once and that it is undesirable to trans- 
fer the whole work from a highly organized department to these newly formed 
bodies. But there can be no harm in making officers under the grade 
of Educational Inspector subordinates to these committees in some of the 
advanced districts, The bodies may be directed, or rather they will do it with- 
out direction, to keep up departmental uniformity for some time, and when 
they become used to the work Government can safely leave it entirely to their 
management, If the experiment proves successful in the advanced districts, 
and we have no doubt it will, other committees may then be gradually in- 
vested with similar powers, until primary education throughout the whole 
Presidency comes to be looked after by. these committees instead of b 
the Educational Department as at present. The question of the transfer 
of higher education to these bodies may then be taken up. As regards 
public works we propose a similar arrangement. Instead of making the 
boards pay a@ certain portion of the expenses of maintaining the Public 
Works Departments in the districts, the boards may be allowed to appoint 
their own officers and to get all their works done by them. They should 
appoint their own engineers and overseers, the district engineer giving only 
such help and advice as may be deemed necessary by the boards or as he 
deems fit. The same remarks apply to the management of hospitals and dis- 
pensaries. In short, if Government intend to place real power in the hands 
of these bodies, they ought to hand over to them the management of such 
portions of the several departments -for which the boards are made to pay as 
may be deemed advisable. Nothing short of it will interest the public in the 
work, and what is still more’ important, will teach them to manage their own 
affairs. As to the argument that itis inexpedient to transfer to the manage- 
ment of local bodies such professional departments as the Public Works and 
Medical, we think it quite worthless in so far as local bodies can command the 
services of persons equally qualified with those in the departments or even of 
these latter themselves. We should therefore recommend that if Government 
are not prepared to transfer other matters to the boards, they should at least so 
modify the provisions in the Bill or so frame the rules, which should be 
published with the Bill, as to allow real power to the new boards in matters of 
‘primary education and local public works. The enumeration of the duties of 
local boards in Section 30 is not definite, and to one of them we have special 
objection. Clause (9) provides that the boards shall keep up, as far as the 
local funds at their disposal will allow, relief works in times of famine. This 
appears to be an additional burden on local funds which were never intended 
to meet this want. We are aware that local bodies can do these things better 
than Government; but there ought to be a clear distinction between what 
local bodies have to do for purely local purposes and what they have to do 
bécause they éan exercise better supervision than Government. It is reasonable 
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hat these bodies should pay for the former ; but Government ought to defray 
the expenses of the latter. The vague provision that ‘local funds include 

nts made by Government” is of no avail. It leaves the committees in 
or fect ignorance as to what contribution they will receive from Government 
a exposes them to the risk of financial embarrassment in case of sudden 
necessities like famine. This course has been adopted by the Supreme Gov- 
ernment in the matter of the settlement of the financial relations of the several 
provincial Governments with itself under the designation of the decentrali- 
sation scheme. © When the local Governments have their financial relations 
with the Sapreme Government thus defined, we see no reason why the same 
rivilege should be withheld from local boards inasmuch as local self-govern- 


ment is but an extension of the same scheme. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 27th August says :—It may be remembered 
that there is a clause in Act IIT. of 1869 which empowers 
local fund committees to employ their officers “ in 
accordance with such rulesas may from time to time 
he prescribed in that behalf by Government.” These words were taken 
advantage of by Goverement in two ways. At first, and until nearly the close 
of the year 1874, Government contented themselves with laying down very 
eneral rules, which simply directed from what class the committees were to 
select their officers. The result was that the general directions laid down by 
Government helped the committees in getting their local works constructed 
by engineering officers selected by and responsible to them. In 1874 a change 
came about. Government by their Public Works Department Resolution 
No. 12 E.—508, dated 30th November 1874, ordered that local fund com- 
mittees should give up their engineering departments, that the engineer- 
ing officers employed by the committees should be ranked as officers of the 
Public Works Department, and this department should thenceforth supervise 
the construction of the more important class of the local works of the com- 
mittees. It was supposed that economy would be the result of this amalga- 
mation of the Public Works Department of the committees with that of Govern- 
ment. But directly the latter department got the local works of the commit- 
tees fast in its grip by virtue of this resolution, it did not scruple to make the 
best of the bargain in its own interests. High rates were charged to the com- 
mittees for works that would have cost less if they had been constructed under 
the direct supervision of the committees themselves, and large works supplant- 
ed minor works of local importance. Such was the part played by the power 
which Act III. of 1869 left to Government of framing rules for the employment 
of officers by local fund committees. The system has been at work 
under the seven years’ budget rules which were introduced by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay on the 18th of July 1881. Under these rules it is provided 
that ‘as arule, all public works shall be undertaken by the Public Works 
Department, and Superintending Engineers and Executive Engineers shall 
superintend and construct such works with the same care that they are required 
to bestow on works from provincial funds.” The only works that local fund 
committees are authorized to construct.on their own responsibility and inde- 
pendently of the Public Works Department are (a) “ original works and 
repairs, the cost of each of which shall not exceed Rs. 2,500, and which do not 
require professional skill,” and (b) “lines of road the mileage cost of which 
shall not exceed Rs. 500.” Moreover, under Section 20 of the seven years’ 
budget rules now in force ‘‘ the local funds shall be debited with a share of 
expenses of the regular public works establishment at a uniform rate of 15 per 
cent. on the amount actually expended in the year by the Executive Engineer, 
Public Works Department.” Now, is there any chance that these rules will 
not bind the boards which the Bill proposes to constitute? No. The boards 
are to be saddled with the liabilities of the present committees. The only 
change that the Bill proposes to make is that the Executive Engineer of a 
district shall not be an ez-officio member of its local board. But he shall 
be. present at the meetings of the board; the board shall consult him; and 
he shall frame the estimates of the works to be constructed. These provisions, 
taken together with clause (c) of Section 66, which reserves to Government the 
tight of framing general rules for the appointment of officers by the boards, 
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Criticises the Bombay 
Tocal Boards Bill. 


sadicate very clearly that it is the intention of Government to make the new 
hoards dependent upon the Public Works Department as the committees now 
gnder the seven peed budget rules. At ‘the first sight it may seem 
an advantage on the side of economy to the local boards to have their works 
constructed by the Public Works Department, since it dispenses with the 
necessity of their entertaining and paying for a separate public works estab- 
jishment. But experience has shown that the advantage is only nominal and 
that the estimates of the Public Works Department are generally, and indeed 
notoriously, excessive. We are unable to see why it should be difficult to 
allow local boards to construct their works under their own supervision by 
employing competent contractors or capable engineers. Government have of 
late been saying a good deal about the encouragement of private enterprise, 
and here is immense scope for the extension of that encouragement. Local 
boards are not likely to have to pay high'rates for the construction of their 
works if the task he entrusted to engineers or contractors selected by them- 
selves. Private engineers, of whom the country has many, are sure to com- 
ete with oné another for securing such works from local boards, and under 
such competition there is no chance of local boards having to spend more mone 
than they have to give now to the Public Works Department. Except the 
desire of Government to find some work for their Public Works Department 
and to lighten the charges which they have to pay for the maintenance of that 
department, we are unable to see any other justification for the course which 
has been adopted till now much to the detriment of local fund committees 
and which it is proposed to legalize by means of the present Bill. We may 
generally observe that the powers of ‘ control”’ proposed to be given to the 
Collector and the Revenue Commissioner seem to us both well conceived and 
essential for securing the performance of their duties by the boards. Even in 
England Government have reserved to themselves such powers and -we cannot 
be blind to the fact that, however formidable these powers may look on paper 
and however liable they may be to abuse in the hands of unsympathetic and 
high-handed officials, yet they are necessary in a country where apathy and 
indifference more or less prevent people from interesting themselves in public 
affairs. Should those powers be abused in any case there is public opinion 
to expose the abuse, and we may hope that once the local boards are set agoing 
they will grow familiar with their duties and the present necessity of holding 
over them in terrorem the threats of supersession will be removed. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 27th August says :—Section 38 in the Con. 
gs _ . trol chapter of the Bombay District Municipal Act 
Criticises beer —— te 4 Amendment Bill is on the face of it the most objection- 
oe oF amen able section in the Municipal Bill. Itis well known 
that under the provisions of Section 21 of the District | 
Municipal Act of 1873, which section is not repealed by the present Bill but is 
only amended in one particular, no municipality can levy any toll, cess, tax, fee, 
or other impost without the previous sanction of the Governor in Council, and 
under these circumstances it appears in the highest degree preposterous and 
absurd that any toll, cess, tax, fee, or other impost levied by a municipality with 
such previous sanction should be repealable by a simple. executive order of the 
Governor in Council published in the Bombay Government Gazette. And yet we 
are told in the Statement of Objects and Reasons (paragraph 26) appended to the 
Local Boards Bill, which is applicable to the Municipal Bill also, that “ whilst 
adequate provision is made for this purpose (for correcting any abuses or errors), 
care has been taken to avoid undue interference with the independence and self- 
respect of the boards.” ‘he financial independence of our mofussil munici- 
palities will be hardly anything more than a name when such restrictions are 
imposed upon it as those contemplated in the section under notice. Again, there 
is no provision in the existing District Municipal Act corresponding to the contem- 
plated provision, and no case has been made out in support of the new departure 
proposed to be introduced. Neither is there any such corresponding provision 
inthe Bombay Municipal Act of 1872, nor in any of the legislative measures 
for any of the other provinces of India. The question therefore naturally arises 
why has the Bombay Government deemed it fit to introduce such an unprece- 
dented provision in the new Municipal Bill? The Statement of Objects and 
Reasons appended to the Municipal Billis altogether silent upon the point. 
: a 
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short, no evidence has been adduced in support of it. On the contrary, the 
PT sb, so far as it has been made public,,points in the contrary direction. 
“ 55. of the resolution of the Bomba Government on local self-gov- 
ment dated the 19th September 1882 conclusively shows that the apprehen- 
oe of the Bombay Government about a year ago were all in the opposite 
1; ,90tion. This paragraph makes it very clear that if there be any apprehension 
, all it is all the other way, though for our part we are not willing to admit 
‘hat there is any apprehension whatever. And we may rest assured that when 
articular taxation is felt as obnoxious and oppressive by the public, 
municipalities will be the last bodies on earth to continue such taxation for 
npe moment longer than is absolutely necessary. What is then the object of 
his apparently aimless provision? If we may beallowed to form any con- 
‘ooture regarding its object, we suspect that it is directed against the municipal 
jetroi, Which form of taxation forms in the majority of cases the very 
back-bone of our municipal revenue. The importance of this branch of 
municipal revenue may be judged from the fact that if the octroi were removed 
sltogether or very considerably reduced to-morrow, nearly three-fourths of the 
number of our existing municipalities would have to be at once closed, notabl 
30 in the case of the municipalities in the province of Sind. It will be 
remembered that in 1879 during the administration of Lord Lytton, Sir John 
Strachey, the then Finance Minister, introduced into the Viceregal Legislative 
Council a Bill having the same object in view as that of the section under notice, 
but before it was further proceeded with the then Secretary of State for India 
disallowed the Bill on precisely the same considerations as those we have stated 
above. Viewed in this light the insertion of the section under notice appears to 
be a very disingenuous and back-door attempt to deal a blow to the municipal 
octroi and thus force direct taxation upon the people. We are astonished that the 
Bombay Government, which resented the imposition upon its freedom of action 
of any undue check by the Government of India, should wish to arrogate to 
itself a power which it would not submit to if exercised by its superior authority. 
We trust that the Select Committee will throw out this section altogether. 


The Din Bandhu (5) of the 26th August understands that Government 
have issued a resolution declaring medical officers 

Says that medical officers in the mofussil, such as Civil Surgeons, Assistant Sur- 
should not be excluded from geons and Hospital Assistants, ineligible for the office 
the municipal boards. of municipal commissioner. It is said that this order 
has already been brought into operation by the sub- 

stitution of other names for those of the medical officers in Pandharpur, Karméla 
and other places in the Shold4pur Collectorate. If this order is based on the 
argument that the salaries of these officers are paid from municipal funds, then 
indeed it stands on erroneous grounds. The emoluments of these officers are 
regulated on the same principle as that obtaining in the case of Government 
servants, and they are moreover frequently transferred from one place to another. 
Their admission to the municipal boards is therefore not only unobjectionable 
but is, on the contrary, calculated to prove beneficial in the discussion of sanitary 
measures, It may again be urged that as these officers have more than enough 
to do in the way of their legitimate duties it will not be proper to saddle them 
with any additional work. Such an argument may hold good in the case of city 
Municipalities, but in town municipalities the medical officers will not find it 
inconvenient to assist the municipal boards, It is therefore advisable that the 
authorities of the districts in which the above-mentioned order has already 
been put into operation should pay due consideration to the fact that medical 
officers are a great help to a municipality in the discharge of its principal duty. 


The Poona Vaibhav (49) of the 26th August quotes some extracts from the 

| Marathi translations published by Government of 
ss ergs ac Face the Local Self-Government Bills and the resolution 
raga yee of the Government of India regarding stock notes, and 
says:—A perusal of these and similar Government 

translations creates an impression that one can do better to learn English and 
tead the original in English than peruse these translations. The language in 
Which these translations are couched and the mode of expression adopted make 
them very abstruse and difficult to comprehend without the aid of the original. 
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ery astonishing that Government translations should be so poor, consi- 


oe t they are generally the productions of educated Natives whose 

deriD ar 18 Marathi. It is to be hoped that in future at least the Govern- 

: translators will be good enough to follow the spirit of the original in their 
-fauslations without attempting to make them literal. 


The Saty& Shodhak (57) of the 26th August dwells at considerable length 

é on the irregularity of the election of Mr. Vishnu 

Complains of 5 tones Babji Godbole for ward No. 5 of the town of Ratné- 
rity of certain election a° giri in the place of R4éo Béhddur Nilkanth Anant 
Botodgi- . Joshi deceased, and expresses a hope that the Collector 
ill give due consideration to the matter and pass a decision which will remove 


,|] difficulties in similar cases in the future. 
: 


Kailways. 


The Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad of the 30th August cannot understand 

why the European guards employed on the R4jputana 

Complains of the distinc- Railway should be paid Rs. 50 per month with propor- 

tion observed in the remu- tionate batta while the Native guards employed on 

yerstion of Huropean enc the ga il ly get Rs. 15 th with a 
Native guards employed on © same railway oniy g Ss. per mon 

the Rajputana Railway. proportionately small batta. The duties of Kuropean 

and Native guards are the same and the difference 

in their remuneration is only owing to race distinctions. The services of old. 

servants do not appear to be appreciated. The railway authorities ought to 

attend to this complaint. 


Municipalities. 


The Lok Mitra (78) of the 26th August observes that mortality from cholera 
continues unabated, and itis no use disguising the fact 
that the authorities have hitherto failed to successfully 
meet the epidemic. . The temporary appointment of a few extra medical men to 
’“trot after cases of cholera” and the establishment of a cholera hospital have 
failed to realize the expectations formed of the scheme, and it is evident that 
such tinkering will result in no permanent or satisfactory improvement of the 
health of the city. It is discreditable to the public spirit of the city that the 
mortality should continue practically unabated week after week; and it is 
obvious that more stringent and comprehensive measures are required to grapple 
with the difficulty than the tentative scheme set on foot by the Acting Municipal 
Commissioner. There are absolutely no data from which to judge how far, if 
at all, the Health Department has been urged to increased and sustained exer- 
tion at a time like the present in the direction of removing completely and 
efectually the main causes which give rise to and favour the development of 
ickness in the city. Nothing is known as to what the Health Department has 
done towards removing once and for all the numerous plague-spots in the city. 
No instructions appear to have been given for dealing with the difficulties aris- 
ing from the ignorance or prejudices of the poorer and more ignorant classes 
of the people, and matters are obviously allowed to drift in this manner until 
some member of the Corporation, more earnest and independent than the others, 
draws attention to the existence of a nuisance like the Bombay dust-bins, when 
the danger is recognised and promises of remedying it are held out. The medical 
men appointed to the various districts have not apparently made any report as 
‘o the sanitary condition of the several districts and the general results ‘of their 
work, and the public are as much in thedark nowasthey were before their appoint- 
ent as to the causes which render such a district as Dhobi Taldv, for instance, 
one of the most unhealthy in the city. And this in the days of boasted local 
‘elf-government and municipal administration conducted on a scale as costly as 
well can be! It is idle to expect any improvement of this state of things 
unless the members of the Corporation and the Town Council sufficiently bestir 
themselves to take interest in their duties and recognise the magnitude of their 
responsibilities ; but when that happy consummation will be brought about, it 
“hard ‘to predict. In the meantime, the public must allow themselves to be 


Cholera in Bombay. 


ded by the complacent and grandiloquent reiterations of the late Health 
<i ne this eity would compare favourably, and more than favourably, with 
any city in Europe, with the most glaring and tangible evidences of its insani- 

condition, and with the growing virulence of an epidemic of cholera at 
least in certain parts of the city. It may not perhaps be asking too much to 
require that, pending the bee of the Municipal Commissioner’s report on 
the dust~bins, some steps should immediately be taken to minimize the effects 
of the existing evil by removing their contents oftener in the day than is done 
now and by carefully cleaning and disinfecting them every time they are 
emptied, or at least once a day. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 26th August says:—Our municipal dust- 
as .., bins have been the eye-sore of some of our civic 
— dust-bins i” fathers, and it is likely that they may be supplanted 
ape by movable dust-bins. The proposal is not bad, 
but we object to the manner in which it is to be ote It is proposed 
that the dust-bins should move through the town three or four times a 
day and the people should throw into them their sweepings whenever they 
come to their doors. In Bombay the majority of the people live in large oarts, 
and consequently the carts must stand at the outer gate of the oart or w4di 
only. Hence it is impossible for the people inside the wddi to know exactly 
when these bins come and go, and as a result of this the sweepings which may 
exhale nasty odours will remain in houses for a longer time under the 
new system. We do gladly accept movable dust-bins, but they must be 
located: permanently in the place of the fixed dust-bins; so that whenever they 
are full they may be moved away to the flats for depositing their contents. 
(The Prabhdkar (50) of the 25th August does not approve of the scheme of 
movable dust-bins lately proposed for adoption by the municipality, but says 
that if the Corporation at'all advocate their introduction they should direct (1) 
that the dust-bins should be covered, (2) that they should be cleanly washed 
after they are emptied, and (3) that they should be emptied thrice during the 
course of a day. | 


The Satyavddi (58) of the 1st September dwells on the insanitary condition 

of the locality in the vicinity of the Northbrook 

Complains of the insanitary Gardens, and requests the attention of the authorities 
oe of the locality in concerned to the matter. The writer also enquires 
e vicinity of the Northbrook , , ' 
Praeicn when the Mussalmdn burial grounds near Kaéméathi- 


pura, which breed cholera, will be closed. 


A correspondent of the Dnydn Bodhak (25) of the 26th August says that 
9 te _ there is great likelihood of accidents to life occurring 
of een et Bonu P™* from the dilapidated well in Rawiwér Peth in the town 
gaum, See aie 
of Belgaum, and requests the municipal commissioners 
to visit the site and arrange for the speedy repair of the well and for the posting 
‘of a lamp-post near it. 


The Broach Samdchdr (87) of the 30th August refers to the appearance 
Pos ee eee of cholera in the city, and says that as long as the 

Pee eee small mango-fish is sold fresh in the market no objec- 
tion can be taken to its sale; but when it is salted, it becomes rotten. Fears 
are entertained that the use of this salted fish by the poor and labouring classes 
will lead to an increase of cholera. The streets and privies ought to be kept 
clean and disinfecting powder freely used. The local municipality ought 
to have the places infected with cholera fumigated and should take other 
necessary precautions for the prevention of clolera. (The Broach Vartamdn 
(88) of the 27th idem also points out the necessity of attending to the cleanli- 
ness of the city. | | | 


The Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad of the 30th August, in writing on the 


p . appearance of cholera in the city, points out the 
Oholees in Ahmotahad. necessity of having a graduate of the Medical College 
for the post of a health officer in the place of the present supervisors. 
The Hitechchhw is informed that the chairman of the municipal’ board is in 
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garoh of 8 first class hospital assistant for the post. As hygiene is not 


tgught to this class of medical students, what advantage can there be in having 
jer an officer? Does the chairman think of making a return in this way for 
the obligations he may be uader to one of this class of hospital assistants P 
The chairman ought to give up the idea of nominating such an individual to 
this post.in the interests of 13 lékhs of people and should immediately appoint 
g worthy graduate at this juncture. [The Ahmedabad Samdchdr (81) of the 
99th idem advises the municipality to attend to the cleanliness of streets, 
yrinals, privies and drains, and suggests that cleanliness should be insisted upon 


‘, the Swémi Nérdéyan’s temple. ] 
Native States. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 27th August says:—We confess to a feeling 
of painful surprise at the report which has gained 
Comments in connection rapid circulation that His Highness the Holkar does 
with the mg ord h — not tolerate the presence of Christian missionaries in 
Highnoss is Christina mis. bis State. The statement is made by the Christian 
sjonaries in his territories. Organs in such an affirmative tone that we can hardl 
persuade ourselves to hope that it may be seeameseied. 
It is difficult to conceive the grounds on which His Highness is able to vindi- 
cate his policy, though it is just possible that the strong measures which Sir 
Lepel Griffin adopted some months ago in prohibiting the members of the Sal- 
vation Army from entering His y greek territories have encouraged the 
latter in applying the same rule to all Christian missionaries alike. But His 
Highness bears a fair reputation as an enlightened ruler and he is said to be 
possessed of wisdom and shrewdness enough to enable him to move with the 
times and appreciate the advantages of knowledge and progress, He then can 
hardly afford to lag behind in his attitude towards the ministers of Christ. On 
the other hand, he ought to be the first to see that the interests of a Native 
State, or of any government in fact, are never better promoted than when it 
observes an impartial attitude towards all religions alike. The policy of “ let 
alone” in religious matters has succeeded remarkably well in bringing about 
peace and good will among men, and we do not see why any prince in India 
should not care to adopt it. Nor should the Native princes shut their eyes to 
the fact that Christian missionaries have in their own way done much good to 
the country, and deserve well of its people for the sympathy which they have 
often shown to them. At any rate it is but just that they should not be placed 
at a disadvantage by reason of any special disability arbitrarily imposed upon 
them. We have hopes that if the Christian missionaries who think they have 
been wronged by His Highness the Holkar put their case before him in an 
appropriate form, they will have all reasonable grounds for complaint removed. 
[The Poona Vaibhav (49) of the 26th August approves of the conduct of the 
Mahéréja Holkar in prohibiting Christian missionaries from preaching their 
doctrines at Indore, and advises him to persistently maintain his present 
attitude. Several other vernacular papérs express their approval of the conduct 


of the Mahardja. | 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 26th August says:—The Naw4b of Tonk appears 
= to be as bad as the Raja of Rajpipla. The complainant 
N bed oo against the ‘this time is the Nawdb’s minister, who now lays his 
complaint directly before the Viceroy. Matters are 
carried on by the Nawdb’s check in direct defiance of the prime minister's 
power. The Wahdbis and other tribes are making themselves a terror to the 
Hindus. The surrounding Hindu States are in constant dread of invasion by 
these marauders. A paper is said to have been found, purporting to be a circular 
written in Persian, inciting all good Mahomedans to wage a jehdd against all 
infidels. The revenue is going down. Every possible zulum appears to be 
used in the State. This isa sad case and past all reparation. Government 
ought to strengthen the hands of the prime minister. Really some of these 
R4jés appear to, think that these are the jolly old times of the Mogul empire or 
the anarchy following it. | 


The Poona Vaibhav (49) of the 26th August says:—Recent reports show 
r the Mahdrdéja of Baroda has begun to swerve 
from the line of policy originally laid down by him 
So long as the strings of the administration were in 
the hands of Sir T. Madhav Rado, Mr. Elliot, the tutor of the Mahdrdja, evinced a 
 ¢grn of mind that was liked by the public, but since the administration has 
d into the hands of the Mahdrdja himself a change is perceptible in the 
original state of things. It is reported by the correspondents of several news- 
rs that the Géikw4d’s Government is bent upon bestowing all the higher 
ts in the service of the State on Europeans. If this be true it is indeed 
very discreditable to the Baroda Administration. The subjects of the Baroda 
State are not European, nor has the Gdéikwéd, like the British Government, any 
‘iterest in transmitting the wealth of this country to England in the shape of 
the handsome salaries of European officers. The money that is collected from the 
subjects ought to be spent for their good, and what is the meaning of the policy 
of enriching Europeans at the sacrifice of Natives? It is also reported that 
the Maharaja has thought of excluding Brahmans from all power in the Darbar. 
This certainly appears to be the result of instruction imparted by the royal 
preceptor. It is all well enough in the officers of the British Government like Mr. 
Moore to cherish such feelings, because they think it desirable to create differ- 
ences among the Native populations. But the Gdikwdd is a Native ruler and 
he must strive to avoid all invidious distinctions between the different classes 
of his subjects. The Mahdrdja is an educated and a discreet ruler and he must 
understand these things. Unfortunately for the people, however, the poisonous 
breeze of the West blowing in the Gdikwdd’s dominion has contaminated the 
mind of the Mahdrdja. It is further reported that the Mahdrdja entertains 
very little regard for the religion of the Vedas, which is not very complimentary 
to the ruler of a Hindu State. On the whole it is to be suggested that the 
Mahérdéja should not allow himself to be led by others and should court popu- 
larity by keeping his subjects pleased. 


A correspondent of the Gujardtt (96) of the 26th August, writing from 
Junagad, says that all are astonished at the resig- 
Does not approve of the nation of Kha4n Béhddur Sdle Hindi and the appoint- 
nomination of Mr. Haridésto ment of an outsider like Mr. Haridd4s to the post of 
the Diwanship of Junagad D; : 
and recommends Mr. Nar. Diwan. For many years past the post of Diwdn has 
sinhaprasid Hariprasid for been creditably held by residents of Jundgad, and it 
the post. is very distressing that now an outsider should have 
been brought on an enormous salary. Many persons 
are of opinion that this appointment has taken place at the instance of several 
Nagars who still intend to hold their own in Jundgad. Many years ago Mr. 
Haridd4s served the Jundgad State in the capacity of Chief Justice, and even 
at that time he was not known for dealing impartial justice. Even during his 
administration of Wadhwd4n, Vankdner and Jdar, Mr. Haridds has not shown 
his abilities by bringing those States to a prosperous condition. However, this 
is not the grievance of the people. They have no concern with the question 
whether Mr. Haridds is competent or incompetent. What they urge is that 
an outsider should not be brought into the State when there are men available in 
the State itself who have faithfully served the State for a number of years, who 
on many occasions have pacified the cries of the people to the satisfaction of 
both the subjects and their ruler, who have gained the affections of the Maiyds 
who are styled by the Bombay Government as cruel and obstinate, and who, 
if they had been in the administration, would not have allowed 74 innocent 
subjects to die a cruel death. The man to whom the public finger points on this 
occasion is Mr. Narsinhprasid Hariprasid. ‘Two-thirds of the people of Jun4- 
gad expected that this gentleman would succeed Mr, Sdle Hindi, and the cir- 
cumstance that this expectation has not been realized ge to the conclusion 
that the party which made Mr. Narsinhprasd4d sever his connection with the 
Darbér has not yet lost its power. (The Gujardt Mitra (76) of the 26th August, 
however, expresses its approval of the appointment of Mr. Haridas. | 


_ The Indian Spectator (1) of the 26th August says :—A change of ministry 
has brought no relief to little Cambay. If anything, 
Combay steics- | ’ the State appears to be more distracted than before, 
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, for the people appears to have been one from King Log to King 
and tO gach 7 mu to be wished that differences between the Nawab and 
oH ubjects should once for all be adjusted on an equitable basis. Is there no 
3 lish official available to do this? [The Gujardt: (96) of the same date 
: spresses somewhat similar sentiments. | 

A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitrd (76) of the 26th August complains 
that plunder andrapine are rampant at Chhota Udepur. 
Affairs at Chhota Udepur. = 4 Ftor 1() o’clock at night robbers jump from the top 
of one house to another even in the thick of the town. On the nights of thb 
96th, 27th and 28th July there was uproar in all the streets and lanes. The 
lice are unable to remedy this state of things. Between the hours of 9 and 
10 on the night of the 27th some scoundrel wounded by means of a sword the 
regnant wife of a gentleman seated in the front of her house. Fortunately, 
however, the life of the lady wounded is beyond danger. The offender 
was kept in custody for some time and then allowed to be at large on 
bail. On account of the I'd festival the police officers, instead of going in the 
districts, have begun to carve out work for themselves in the capital by arrest- 
ing several servants of the palace and others connected with them on the charge 
of complicity in the theft of the jewels and furniture of the late Mahdrdja. 
But nothing will come out of this investigation. It is better that this affair 
should be allowed to rest for ever. In one instance a wrong person was arreste:| 
and kept in custody for 15 days and was subsequently released by the magis- 
trate. It was expected that with the advent of the new joint-administrator the 
affairs of the State would be brought on the right track, but those expectations 
have been falsified. There isa grievance graver than the above to be yet 
mentioned, which is no other than that nothing has yet been done in the 
matter of settling an allowance on the family of the late Mahdrdja. The Bom- 
bay Government decided that the princes should each receive villages yielding an 
annual income of 2,000 rupees, while the Rdénis should be granted villages 
yielding an income of Rs. 1,200. The parties concerned were unwilling to 
accept this decision, but as the Government of Bombay turned a deaf ear to 
their remonstrances they have been driven to agree to it. Some intriguing 
Kérbhdris are, however, again at work. In the selection of villages according to 
their average income during the last 10 years, they have shown apparent ill- 
will, They are offering villages yielding a present income of Rs. 600 to those 
who are promised an allowance of Rs, 1,200 a year, and villages yielding an 
income of Rs. 1,600 to those who are promised an allowance of Rs. 2,000. The 
have granted a village bar po. a revenue of Rs. 1,800 to the mother of the 
present Mahdrdja instead of one yielding an income of Rs. 1,500. They have 
thus devised a plan of propitiating the partisans of the Darbér. None are willing 
to accept the villages thus offered to them. Ifthe terms of the last resolu- 
tion of Government are not thoroughly satisfied, the Ranis and the princes are 
determined upon passing their days in poverty. They are pining away in this 
state of anxiety. The Bombay Government will not listen to anybody. It 
will only suggest a settlement with the Political Agent as its position is very 
critical. | | r 


The Gujardt Mitrad (76) of the 26th August says that it is creditable 
neither to the British Government nor to the ad- 

Complaint regarding -the ministrations of Baroda and Cambay that dacoities 
oped of neg og ~ should prevail to a large extent on the road from 
Cambay. —a oe Soe Coe, os oe therefore necessary that 
roper measures should be devised with the view of 

keeping travellers by this road free from all danger. Recently some travellers 
from Cambay were plundered by dacoits near the village of Jhékla situated 
Within the jurisdiction of Petlad and many of them were severely wounded. 
As the British territories and those of the Baroda and Cambay Adwinistrations 
meet each other between Petlad and Cambay, it is advisable that a body of 
mounted police should be stationed on this road, the expenditure entailed by 
this measure being either proportionately met by the three administrations con- 
cerned or realized by the imposition of a tax on travellers. Mr. Spry, the 
» Political Agent of Cambay, should therefore take prompt measures in this 
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, [A correspondent of the-Rdst Goftér (111) of the 26th August and 
atte Letra (91) of the same date make a similar complaint. ] ais 
A correspondent of the Doyen Sdgar (26) of the 27th August complains 
+ that the policy of bringing in new Karbhéris every 
Does not approve of the year followed by the Chief of Jamkhandi is alike 
policy of eC a detrimental to the interests of the State and those of 
ys > Satakhandi. d its subjects. Hach Karbhéri has a very temporary 
C interest in the State, the period of his tenure being 
jimited to one year. Ifa Karbhari is kept for five years much good can be 
expected of him. The Political Agent should refuse permission to the enter- 
tsinment of anew Karbhéri every year. The Chief should also abandon the 
policy of importing British officers for the office of Kaérbhari, and should confer 


the post on & competent officer in the service of his State. 


A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (86) of the 28th August, writing 
from Dharampur under date the 22nd idem, states 
that in June last locusts made their appearance in 
several parts of the State in large numbers. After- 
wards they seemed to have left the State altogether, but now numerous young 
locusts have put in their appearance and are causing extensive damage to 


the crops. 
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Appearance of locusts in 
the Dharampur State. 


RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
6th September 1883. 
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ptt I.—Politics and the Public Administration— 


Bombay Legislative Council: Comments in connection with the re-appoint- 
ment of the Honourable Sir iets Jijibh4i, Bart., as a member 
of the — , 

Commission to enquire into the causes of unequal fall of rain in India: 
Suggestion for the appointment of a — 

Extension of railways in India: Expression of satisfaction at the Under 
Secretary of State for India having recently urged in the House of 
Commons the necessity for the — 

Indian Financial Statement for 1883-84: Comments on the — 

Interference of the British Government in the affairs of Portuguese India : 
Complaint that the — has proved a source of evil 

Judicial matters: A certain case of unjust prosecution by a municipal 
darogha and unjust decision by an honorary magistrate 

License-tax appeals: Certain suggestions in the matter of the disposal 

of — at Ahmednagar 

Locusts : Disapproval of the order directing school-masters to assist in 
the destruction of — see oe 

Maharaja Dhuleep Singh : 

Disapproval of the reported refusal by the British Government to 
accord permission to — to visit India ... 

Expression of opinion that the British Government have done well 
in inducing — to continue to stay in England and a suggestion 
that the claims of the sr to an increased pension should 
be generously considered . sina oni ne 

Police : 

Complaint that several Parsi males, femalez and children gamble with 
money on the Maktaéd holidays éa 

Disapproval of the order of the Commissioner of Police prohibiting 
the use of musical instruments in Ganpati processions 

Public service: Condemnation of the career of Colonel Barton as Political 
Agent, Kathidwar ... ine ie as oe 

Public Service Examination: Comments on the present system of con- 
ducting the — oe nn one 

Public works : | 
Inconvenience caused by the absence of a metalled road from Kolamb 

to Malvan 

Recommendation for the erection of a bridge over a rivulet at 
Ratnagiri - 

Public Works Department : Comments in connection with the appointment 
of a committee by the Government of India to consider the question 
of reorganizing the — sa ees 

Religious oppression: Complaint againet certain act of — 

Rules for the raising of loans by local Governments: Comments on the 
new — ... oe 


Subordinate Judge’s Court at Réjépur : Want of vakils in the — 
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Parr II] —LZocal Self-government— 


Bombay District Municipal Act Amendment Bill : Criticism on the — 
Bombay Local Boards Bill: Criticism on the — 
The Indian Spectator oo bes i i 
The Indu Prakash vice es asa ty 
The Mahratta ... 
Election at Ratnagiri: Complaint regarding the irregularity of certain— 
Local Self-government Bills: Comments on the debate in the Bombay 
Legislative Council on the occasion of the introduction of the— ... 
Municipal boards: Expression of opinion that medical officers should not 
be excluded from — he 
Translations published by Government : Faults of the — 


Parr IIT. — Railways— 


_ Réjputéna Railways : Complaint against the distinction observed in the 
remuneration of European and Native guards employed on the — 
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Dacoities ‘on the road between A’nand and Cambay: Complaint regard- 
ing the prevalenceof—  __... ion ae see 

Dharampur: Appearance of locusts in the State of — tbe i 

Indore: Comments in connection with the attitude of His Highness the 
Mahfréja Holkar towards Christian missionaries in his territories ... 

Jamkhandi: Disa of the policy of changing K4rbhéris every year 
followed by the Chief of —_.... 


Jundégad : Disapproval of the nomination of Mr. Haridés to the Diwén- 


ship of — and recommendation of Mr. Narsinhaprasdd for the post... 
Tonk: Complaint against the Nawab of — 
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NATIVE PAPERS a 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY AND BERA'R | 
For the Week ending 8th September 1883. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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Names of Newspapers. Place of pubtention. 
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ENGLISH. 


1 | The Indian Spectator... eee «+ es] Bombay ove ...| Weekly .,. 450 
9 , Mahratta che sie ada aod EUS .. ssa nce aE bee ae 475 
3 | ,, Mornin Star. or .../ Ahmedabad ... ...| Monthly... ‘da 450 
#4 

200 


Coa of the Poona Sérva- 
janik Sabha , Mei oie ...| Poona ... ae ...| Quarterly ee 


ANGLO-Mapa'rEI. 
5 | The Din Bandhu ies ei ee ...| Bombay ‘és ...| Weekly ... os. 1,400 
6 | , Dnya&nChakshu... ... ... cc ie sen sede A: - tne — ecole 
7 | , Dmnyanodayé_... ‘an see ...| Bombay eee S°5 Sawer 409 
8 484 
9 038 

575 


» Dnydn Prakash ... a ...| Poona ... ove ...| Bi-weekly 00s 
— i. are i lr eo ee 
10 » Native Opinion ... bis aes ee ee eS ee ri 
11 | ,, Subodh Patrika ... we 7 eo od aS Ve lies 


600 
2801 
Urdu Akhbar eee eee eee eee Akola eee eee eee Do. see eee 160% 


»? 


MARA’ THI 


#13 | The AranyS Pandit ... ... ..  ...| Bombay cm ...| Fortnightly  «. 100 ae 
14 | ,, Arunoday& ee ae + | eS. ee 555 | 
15 | , A’rydvart... — od in ere oe ik a es ~~ 100 
SS ae 8 see pee oss oa Ratndgiri oes wie Te sind 450 : 
Ty | BO lcee ste tes a | 
18 | , Bhala 200 soe _ eee eae} SHOlApur ve oa 
9 | ,, Bodh Sudhékar’... _... ee ee »+.| _, Do. ine 276 ; 
*20 9 Chandrika.. eee eee eee eee Kolhapur ese eee Monthly ,.,. eee eee 150 
$1 |. 4 Chhéva..... a a ss Gein es 200 
22 | ,, Daivadny& Dipika el ow Gl oe ... 150 a 
3 ‘| ,, Daivadnyi Saméchér ... = ... °..4 ° D0. oe ee 000 500 ‘ 
a. kl, | ees | re 2 el ee 
be as Dnyan Bodhak eee feo ae ve ——— gee os Do. eee eee 140 
26 ,»  Dnydn Sagar... oes eee ove apur 
2 » Ganga Lahari ... oii se we 0 Sa eis <i ae sia 100 
” Hindu Punch bes ~ ete eee Thana ... one eee Do 
mis Hitechchhu ee bas re ...| Kaladgi ne = it “hee oe 85 
ee Oe a ol ee. os. 400 i" 
ee eee ee ee eee Sg 186. |. 
ee ee ll ee ‘i ! 
ee Ue eee ee eee lll 
» Karndtak Mitra4 Pe eee CCC Oe 
20) we: SORE nc sain - i cock NR kn oe si 
Ee eee ce iin Sap 125 : 
37. | ,, Lamp of Judaism ee eer is > ee eas 300 “Fl 
38 » Lokahitavddi ... ee se ...| Poona ... a ae Montt Y cee . 
',  Mah4r4shtra Hitechchhu sik ...| Bombay = ...| Weekly ... od 2 AE 
,» Mah4rdshtra Mitra... “cr ...| Satara... ree = oe me 250. 
41 a se sab kee ...| Poona... deve tual ey -:: 00s 100. 
» Nagar ENA eae eee Ahmednagar... _...| Weekly .. si 150, 
43 » Nasik Vritt ane eee ae So ee 100 
44 | ,, Nibandh Mala ... occ ae! | ee 700. 
oe 0, eee ee ee a ee 200. 
Nyéyé Sindhu... ... —....~—s «| Albmednagar... _...| Weekly ... __... 185. 
47 | ,, Panchdnan hia ~~ Shgge aes gg ae ee on ol 800 . 
48 , Pandhari Vaibhav ee ies ...| Pandharpur ... a CMe ees. . be 103 o;.. 
49 ”9 Poona Vaibhav ... eee eee oes Poona. ... eee eee Do. eee ees. 250: 
50 ” Prabhdkar® eee eee eee eee Bombay ere. eee Daily ees ees 350: . 42 
» Prabodh Chandrika ... ... _ ...| Jalgaon ce UT cen awe 200: “f: 
52 | ” PramodSindhu.. ... ...__...] Umréwati(Amréoti).! Do. ...  ...| 200 ~ 
» Pune ee Sabheche Masik | oi 
Pustak «.. OO ee ae Vag: eRe | a 200 a 
54] , Saddharm Di Dip ee seer eee Cee er emer 600. ee 
55 » satyS Prak vas ile nee ...| Bombay sis ...| Fortnightly ... 243 jo 
56 SatyaSadan  ... «ss ave wee] Allibdg... .., | Weekly ... a. 400 ae 
eee eee eee eee Ratnégiri eee ees Do. eee eee 140 et ‘a 
eee eee eee eee Bombay cde ees Fortnightly eee 275 Pe, ae 
Pearman. Alibét: ose] WORKIY 2.0 eee 200 ee 
Caen eee eee (Amréat).. Monthly ,.. Se | Si 
ese eee eee oon, Do.. eee eee Weekly eee Gee ; 200 eo 
eee eee e068 seal Séitkin eee ee Do. cee eee 90 fs Pe 
eee eee aa? .. ae Bombay eee eee Do. ece ee 200 ; uy my 
eee ees. eee eee Ellichpur eee : stad Do. eee eve 150 il 
hee oe eee eee Théna ... eee ees Do. Ree eee 240 en 
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8 Frequently admits English articles. « Contains articles in Kénarese alse. ee 
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300 
» ViMOd cg aes 200 
Vividh Dnyén Vistér_ ... 40) 
Anoeto-GusaRa Tl. 
200 
400 
349 
800 
600 
137 
$1 | The Ahmédabad Saméchér . ‘ .... Ahmedabad Weekly .. or 
82 » Akhbé4re Sod ses oe ...| Bombay ase a) 750 
‘83 | °;, A’ry& Dharm pokes! <i> alld a ai RY on ee 304 
84 » A’ry&% Dny4n Vardhak ... a ee ae Sis eee ae 500 
85 5 DOmbey FUMED 20, cee te wee Dt os ooo Weekly ... 500 
86 » Bombay Saméchar sos ble cok: DO, . (Daily  ... 1,090 
87 » Broach e. sbi ob ...| Broach P Weekly 7 
88 » Broach Vartmén .. oe eee scol DOs occ ove err 60 
89 , Buddhi Prak4sh .. sxe see ...Ahmedabad ... .../ Monthly ... pss 600 
90 | ,, Dé&tardun.. ane see <a... se ...| Weekly ... _ bon, 
91 ,, Deshi Mitra bee ses cee .../surat eee ws eee " 1,000 
*92 » Dnyén Dipak... = ws wee Soe UNG --»  e-|Monthly .. - 100 
#93 , Dny4n Prasdrak .. ioe a ..--Ahmedabad .. oe ae | eis a’, 900) 
94 » Dny4n Vardhak... ... Bombay ca. ee ee 400 
95 UE nee a. oe... oS a ae ae ae ee oo 100 
96 ,» Gujarati... ee ee cco =o | Weekly. bad 400 
#97 * pe gr om Monthly Jo ao om DR. pee? ees Monthly ... a aes 200 
98 - ee vee a a eee oo | DG. . ee ath 659 
#99 - Ttitopadeshak Ratns .. a eee ae) eee 200 
100 » v4me Jamshed . as in ....Bomba ve eis — 525 
101 » Kaira Khetiwadi Patra... ovo «= oo of NALA o»  emfMonthly... —... 1,400 
102 » Kaira Vartaman ... ae we" .».| Kaira on ...| Weekly ... sore 115 
a ee ee ee ae ae os. Sa, 200 
104 » MAside Mumbai ... - cco oes of Do. ove ...| Lri-weekly a 700 
105 »» Kusum Guehchhi ooo «= ove ~=—Ss eee Amedabad ... _ ...|Monthly... 350 
106 » Nagar Uday’... ose vec bee Do. eee ‘ 300 
107 i ee oe vee one | Weekly ‘ 200 
108 » Nure Elam oce eco = ...| Bombay eee ..-|Monthly ‘ 381 
100 |, Neyhyi Prdkéth ... . ..5 occ os. Surat see Weekly 200 
110 » Parsi Puneh aoe ae ; Do. 1,225 
111 » Rast Goftar bee ose eee ot ae oa am eee 814 
112 »» samsher B4h4dur ms ..,Ahmedabad ... Do. oe 200 
113 » Satyt Mitra ee ee ...|Bombay nee e+! Do. re 400 
#114 » saurdshtras se a eee ‘ ...|Monthly ... eo 200 
115 5, Stri Bodh .. > ...| Bombay : mS ge “pg ies 533 
#116 5» Subodh Prakésh . cee avs »».| Nadiad wos oe} DO . 200 
117 » svadesh Vatsal ... ...| Bombay ‘ eee 408 
118 » Latwi Dny4n ane Dékor Saméchér ...Umreth ...  eeefKortnightly ... 62 
#119 » Lrimésik Tik4k4ér mw eee sos --.|Quarterly oe 200 
120 » Umreth Samdchér ...., ... _ ...|Umreth eco §=—_ os. | Week ly... ae 50 
121 » Vartaman Sfr .... si ae ... jourat as eel Do, ce 200 
122 , Vidnydn Vilés ... ‘iu es .».|RAjkot lies ...|Monthly ... ei 738 
123: | ,, Vidya Mitra vie eeu a ...|Borabay ae arc ae ceo Soe 300 
124 »» Yajd4n Parast . ... a oe i, ie coe =o | Weekly... : 000 
 Ka’NaRESE, . ~ | 
125 | The Chandroday& a a see ...| Dharwar me ...| Weekly ... aa 150 
eee eee | ee ae ae a” 200 
*127 ae Se eee v0 ok: oe eu a oe a 100 
a SANSKRIT. * 1 
#128 | The Gi Manze a ee ve ...| Dharwar sii . .|Fortnightl ro 1 
| RDU. | sg ie 
#129 The Abuz Zurfeh sie 4% oes -++|Bombay cl a Weekly . ii 200 
¥*130 ” Aitaéf Mie eee eee eee eee Do. eee. Coe Do. eee eee 200 
Bei “ee mek oe ae eee I Ge 200 
Pie 1g Re I ck oe den, one QO oe ae eS 200 
133 ” Khadam-é-Hind eee eee eee one eae eee »-.| Daily eee ses 200 
1384 | , KhayirkhéheIslim  .:. ...° 0d “Do. ie ~-{et-monthly. uf 300 
#135 ee Akhbar .. odb »«-| Do. cco, cee] WOOELY- '<. — 160 
136 | , Muzhire Shawkatul Me Do. ae 5) a ee 200 
PERSIAN. ) 
137 ‘The Mufarrehul Kulub 2... 3c... |Karéchi =, we Weekly .. is 300 
3.Frequently admits English articles. 5 This paper is received gratis ‘with the 4 
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Politics andthe Publis Administration. 


The Lokahitayddt (38) for the months of August and September, in conti-: 
| | nuation of its article on the subject of the defects of 
Suggests what Govern. the present system of administration, reported at 
ment and the peome oat pages 5 and 6 of the Report on Native Papers for the 
do for cage iens Pt the Week ending 18th August 1883, says :—It is a matter 
miserable condition O 6 f h h G 
monty: for regret that the present Government, who are hatch- 
ing several new scientific inventions and who have 
carried the science of agriculture to perfection, should not be able to judge of the 
evils of cow-slaughter and to appreciate the advantages of rearing that species of 
cattle, or, being able, should not devise measures in that behalf. It is said that 
eow-slaughter has by a succession of effects resulted in the present deteriorated 
physique of the people, They say that the physical strength exhibited by old 
men fifty years ago is not found in youths of thirty years in the present day. 
The English Government has been generally so. benevolent that it has striven to 
remove the defects in the administrations of foreign countries, and the abolition 
of slave trade in Africa and America is an instance in point. It has also restored 
tranquillity in many Native States by espousing the cause of their subjects and 
remonstrating with their rulers. But what means this policy of feeding a guest 
at the sacrifice of the housebold ? Certainly, the resolution and firmness with 
which the English Government suppressed the slave trade in Zanzibar and other 
countries of Africa would redound more to the credit of that Government if 
applied towards the amelioration of the condition of the people of India. The 
account of the condition of the people hitherto given shows that they are little 
better than slaves, and the Government ought not to be indifferent to this state 
of things. The nobility of India has altogether disappeared and the several 
indigenous industries and manufactures have died out. Weaving, paper- 
making, oil-pressing, ore-smelting and iron-founding occupations have been 
monopolized by foreigners, and thus the wealth of the country is being drained 
towards the West. In these circumstances Government ought with a generous 
heart to regulate their demands in such a manner as to allow of the people 
suving something after satisfying those demands. The enormous increase in 
the demands of Government has driven the people to the brink of ruin and is 
the origin of their increasing poverty. Cries of over-assessments are also 
heard from Native States, and it is also true that the Native rulers do not mind 
such complaints. But this evil has not rendered, and will not render, the sub- 
jects of these States penniless, because the exactions of their Governments are 
not carried away to foreign countries but remain in the States and return 
to the subjects in some form or other. But this is not the case with the 
British territories, Nearly a half of the revenue collected from the people 
is diverted to foreign countries in the shape of salaries, allowances and pensions 
of officers, and for the payment of charges on account of civil and military 
stores and the interest on the public debt. It is, however, not meant to be 
inferred from what has been said above that Government alone are responsible 
for the present miserable and impecunious condition of the people and that 
the latter are free from all blame in the matter, Both have their proper share 
in bringing about this state of things, and the following is our opinion as to 
how both should act under the present circumstances. Government should 
confer high posts on Natives, should encourage native arts and industries, should 
either reduce the rates of land revenue assessment and settle them permanently 
ormake them leviable in kind, should abolish the heavy taxes which make 
Justice dear, should direct a lenient administration of the Revenue Department, 
and should organize agricultural banks with the view of enabling the 
ryots to secure loans from them. The people on the other hand should 
qualify themselyes for high posts under Government, should unite for the 
organization of different industries and compete with foreign merchants, should 
carry their complaints to Government and repeat their demands for redress, 
should try to keep themselves from litigation, should exercise economy in all 
their deafaien should inspire in their progeny a taste for knowledge, and should 
entertain reasonable ambition for satisfying the calls of duty. If Government 
and the people respectively act up to this advice all complaints of poverty will 
cease at once. The question of the happiness and opulence of the ryots has 


pegun to en the attention of the just councillors of the present Government, 

may God speedily consummate their projects. We are convinced that the 
rian state of misery will not continue long, and we wish that the administra- 
8 of Lord Ripon may continue for ever. ; 


The Mahrdtia (2) of the 2nd September says:—The Parliament was pro. 

| rogued on August 25th. The Queen’s speech con- 

Expression of re tas ee tained no allusion to India. Some encouraging word 
omission oe Sans ack, for Lord Ripon, and an expression of hope that his 
=” . beneficent measures would soon receive the approval of 
ll Her Majesty’s loyal subjects in India, would have been graceful. But it was 
not to be. On the whole the speech was completely uninteresting, at least to us 
‘1 India. [The Subodh Patrika (11) and the Gujardti (96) of the same date and 
the Suryodayd (65) of the 8rd September express somewhat similar sentiments. | 


The same says:—The report about the death of Amir Abdul Rahman 
_ turns out to be false. We are glad that it is so, 
Disapproves of the policy @Gyvernment had just given the subsidy, and it 
of subsidizing the Amir of 114 have been very unfortunate if all the arrange 
Afghanistan. y he ; 5v" 
' | ments had to be set aside and a new Amir placed on 
the throne, who would have had to be subsidized over again. The present 
‘nstance has clearly shown how very risky the policy of subsidizing the Amir 
is, A secret blow may take away the paid Amir, and where will the subsidy 
go? It will have to be paid over again. This is too venturesome a game for 
the Indian finances to play with. We hope that some better preventive remedy 
will be found out. The good-will of the Indians themselves would not bea 
bad remedy if it were possible to secure it entirely in the presence of the 
“party of ascendency.” 


The same, in writing on the farewell addresses presented to Sir Evelyn 
Baring at Bombay, says:—The only question on 

Says that the abolition of the which the public seems generally to be at variance 
import duties 4 Evelyn with the views of the late Finance Minister is that of 
rpary- Baa ponticaly ® Pra the almost entire abolition of the import duties. We 
have often remarked that from a strictly economic point 

of view this must be considered as a mere blunder, but as involving a con- 
sideration of policy it was a step not altogether to be condemned. The 
selfish merchants of Manchester could never have been satisfied except with an 
entire abolition of the import duties; and Government would have some day 
or other found it absolutely necessary to yield to Manchestrian demagogues, 
not only from party exigencies, but also for the sake of good government in 
India ; for the influential, though obviously interested, clamours of the 
merchants of Manchester would have ever proved a source of daily trouble to 
Government, and might have often thwarted even the most well-intentioned 
measures of Government, Thus, there being so little chance of the import 
duties continuing for a very long time, as a question of policy, we think, the 
sooner they were abolished the better. Think of the opposition which Man- 
chester would have stirred up against the measures of local self-government 
and of encouraging local industries, if the import duties had still continued to 
be levied. What chance could there have been for the Native Magistrates’ 
Jurisdiction Bill to be passed into law in that case, which it now has in spite 
of the monster opposition of the self-conceited and selfish Anglo-indians ? 
We think it was prudent on the part of Government to have given way to 
what was as a matter of fact inevitable, and thus to have banished once for 
all a great element of opposition to the good work they had in contemplation. 
Howsoever, therefore, Sir Evelyn Baring may try to conceal the real motives 
of Government on this important question, we cannot but think that 
they have been prudent on the-whole, There are two other points on which 
the public do not altogether approve of the conduct of the late Finance Minister. 
From the views which Sir Evelyn from time to time expressed and from the 
promises which were made, it appeared to the public that the license tax would 
either be abolished or at least would be so modified as to affect’ impartially all 
the classes of society, It was also expected that the export duty on rice would 
bé abolished, But these still continue unaffected, and the only excuse of Sir 
Evelyn for their continuance is that the financial situation of Government does 
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ot permit of any change in those directions at the present time. We have shown 
hee that the abolition of the import duties was politically a prudent step, and 
, was not in the power of Government to cause any further loss to the revenues 
ye county by abolishing the export duties at thesame time. We therefore 
think that the excuse of Sir Evelyn is good enough, and we have sufficient 
faith in the Government of Lord Ripon that it will not allow the above 
obnoxious taxes to remain in the next budget. 


The Rdst Goftdr (11) of the 2nd September says :—For some time past 
; ._ questions have been asked in Parliament on the subject 

ee ee as of Indian of the grievances of Military Surgeons in India, but 
es no satisfactory replies have hitherto been given to 
such questions and the grievances are yet unredressed. It isa mistake to 
suppose that this question does not concern Natives, since Native Surgeons 
are likely to suffer more than European by the changes complained of. The 
principal grievance is that Indian Military Surgeons have been excluded from 
certain high offices in the three Presidencies. Every one of these high offices 
carries with it a handsome salary and is calculated to pay in the end an 
annual increase of from £250 to £300 in the pension, besides conferring a 
high rank on its recipient. These offices have been reserved for the Impe- 
rial Military Surgeons of England and the Indian officers have naturally felt 
aggrieved. They have shown in their representations to Government that 
when they joined the service they had taken into calculation the advantages of 
the posts from which they have now been excluded, and that they were led to 
enter the service by the: temptations presented by these posts. They have 
proved the injustice of depriving them of the rewards: first held out, and it 
behoves the Government of India to give them redress. These officers are 
willing to retire from the service on receiving some compensation from Gov- 
ernment, and they point out that their retirement will give an opportunity to 
the officers in lower grades to rise in the service. In conclusion, the Rdst Goftdér 
dwells on the question of the block in promotion caused by the extension of the 
limit of superannuation from 55 years to 60 years in the case of Military 
Srrgeons, and says that. some measures are necessary to be taken in order to 
induce senior officers to retire and thus make way for their juniors. 


The Mahrdétia (2) of the 2nd September, in an article headed ‘* Liquor In- 
temperance in the Bombay Presidency,” remarks :— 
Comments on the increased Woe must express our regret that, while Govern- 
consumption of liquor in the | ° 
Bombay Presidency. ment have been collecting at a great annual expense 
statistics of every sort in connection with their various 
departments, they do not place them within the reach of the public. This is 
especially the case with regard to the A’bkéri Reports made by the Commis- 
sioner to Government every year. We are informed that these reports are not 
for sale. When the sources of information are thus shut out, it is impossible 
to supply it when required. Will Government be pleased to adopt the recom- 
mendation of Sir T. Madhav Rdo to be more open with the press and the 
public? As the increased consumption of liquor is admitted, the only question 
is whether the urban and suburban boards can or cannot effectively check the 
trafic in liquor without prejudicially affecting the revenue of the A’bkéri 
Department. The Bombay Gazette does not believe that the population of this 
Presidency is sufficiently enlightened to undertake such a task, nor does it 
approve of the proposal for the introduction of a Local Option Bill. We do 
hot subscribe to the validity of the argument that because the idea of local 
option is western and because the people of this country have not the voting 
powers of the. western people, local option will fail, or that the transfer of 
the A’bkéri Department to municipalities and to district boards will not 
contribute to the reduction of the growing evil. The present Government is 
hothing if not regulative; every department has its own laws and rules. We 
believe in the efficacy of good and sound rules when there is the power deter- 
Mined to insist on their observance. If Government enact a law to-morrow 
that the munufacture, sale, import and export of liquors shall be limited to the 
wants of the European population of India, and that every excess will be held 
Criminal and punishable by law, we think the evil will be greatly arrested, 
tae cries of interested persons notwithstanding. Heroic remedies and cour- 
4geous treatment are sometimes required for dangerous diseases. We ask 


11 support, which if their declarations aré worth ariything they will do 
power ePtte hollow pléa of illicit traffic is the only justification for the 
vristenee of the A'bkari Depir tinérit, Whenever an hungry applicant for 
license comes up, the authorities begin to smell illicit traffic. The ignorance 
of the population inhabiting the villages and many towns assists the extension 


Government. to be our md of dottors, We ask for theit co-opération and 


of the jurisdiction of thé department which is so strong as to set at naught © 


sven the resistance of the people td the opening of any shops. 
The Native Opinion (10) of thé 2nd September says:—On the subject of 
the controversy recently raised in connection with 
Comments on os i an the question of liquor traffic in our Presidency, 
in art "Praia ° Mr. Pritchard, the Commissioner of Customs, has 
* Nags written a letter to the Bombay Gazette showing 
fom statistics that the traffic in native spirits has considerably decreased 
while it has increased the Government revenue, and thus passing at a tangent 
the main question at issue, namély, that of traffic in imported liquors, which 
‘s the main cause of increased drunkenness amongst us. We wish the Customs 
Commissioner had told us what the incréase in thé importation of foreign liquors 
and spirits, the amount of incréase in the number of licenses in connection there- 
with, and the increase of revenue therefrom have béen. An exposition of these 
facty would, we have no ddubt; have proved to a certainty what the Ahmedabad 
petitioners have gaid in their memorial. Mr. Pritchard says that the tax on 
country liquors is to be raised so as to put them on the same level with Euro- 
pean liquors, This is asuré way, we think, of tempting our lower classes, who 
are now content with country-made drinks; to stronger and more ardént spirits. 
The duty of superintending Government revenue is not inconsistent with a 
regard to the higher duties which our rulers owe to their subjects and which 
enjoin a foregoing of that revenue which cannot be récovéred except at the 
expensé of the morals of the people. [The Dnydén Prakdsh (18) of the 6th 
September and the Arunodayd (14) of the 2nd idem express somewhat similar 
sentiments. | 


The Bakul (16) of the 2nd September observes that there is genérally a 
heavy. rainfall in the Ratndgiri District, but the 
Retoitimends the construc- country being hilly and its soil of an inferior kind, 


tion of tanks as a protection 
from droughts in the Ratné- 
giri District. 


the soil cannot retain much moisture. Hence when- 
ever there is a long break in the monsoon thé crops 
are soon injured. It would, therefore, be highly 
beneficial to economize thé superabundant rainfall by collecting the excess water 
in tanks. Dams may beraised at convenient spots to hold water and thus a tank 
may be provided for two or three villages together. The officers of the Revenue 
Survey Department have now been sent into the district to assist in the work of 
the destruction of locusts, and they may be charged with the work of discover- 
ing convenient sites for the tanks to be constructed with the funds provided 
for relief works in the district. These tanks would be of great service in 
protecting crops from the droughts which now and then occur. The attention of 


- Collector of the district and the Commissioner, S. D., is requested to the 
sudject. 


The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 2nd September says that it is very sur: 
prising that while prompt measures have been taken 

Does not understand why in Bombay for preventing the spread of cholera, no 
lire she oe steps have been adopted for affording relief to the 
the spread of cholera in the thousands of sufferers in the mofussil. No report has 
mofussil. te been received regarding the measures devised 
y Government in this behalf beyond the despatch 

of a European doctor to Ahmednagar. Why are Government indifferent to 
their duty of assisting the sufferers by means of medicines and medical advice? 
Is it owing to the circumstance that the people in the mofussil are too poor to 
lay their grievances before Government? Those that are able will take care 
of themselves. But Government ought to direct their attention to the poor 
especially, There ‘is no time to be lost and speedy action is necessary. It is 


to be‘hoped that even now Government will bestir themselves in this affair. 
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The Hitechchhu (29) of mga. of the 2nd September says that the pro- 


of the P08al of the Government of Bombay for the abolition 

Does papi ey of the Of the Senior Assistant Judgeships at Shold4pur and 
Dor Assistant Judgeships Kalddgi and the establishment of a Second Grade 
st Sholapur and Kal gi and Judgeship at Sholdpur is calculated to prove very 
the establishment of a Judge- prejudicial to the people of the Kalddgi District. 
ship at Sholépar. : The sufferers by this change will be the Native 
employés in the Court of the Assistant Session Judge at Kalddgi, who will be 
thrown adrift under the new- scheme, and the people, who will have to 
travel long distances for attending the Session Court. As the scheme is not 
calculated to cause any saving of money, it is to be hoped that the Government 
of India, to which this proposal has been submitted by the Local Government, 


will give their decision after duly considering the subject. 


A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 3rd September says :—It 
is believed that the Political Agent of Kathidwér has 
Disapproval of the proposal proposed to Government to abolish the office of his 
made to Government by the Judicial Assistant on the ground that there is not 
ee ee tas Seat h work for the latter. Th hil 
for the abolition of the Judi- ©NoOuga work for the latter. ere are some philoso- 
cial Assistant’s Court. phers who do not believe in the reign of law, and our 
present Political Agent is one of them. Absolutism 
cannot bear restraint, and all law is a restraint upon the despotic power of the 
Political Agent. It is no wonder then that the Political Agent should try to 
do away with an officer who represents the reign of law and acts as a restraint 
upon his despotic power. Had the Bombay Government not given indications 
that itis led by the nose by our Political Agent, we might have remained 
assured that the present attempt of the latter to abolish the Judicial Assist- 
antship would never succeed. But we know to our cost that the Government 
sees with the eyes, hears with the ears, and thinks with the mind of the Political 
Agent. It would be no exaggeration tosay that the abolition of the Judicial 
Assistant’s office would be equivalent to the abolition of all law in the province 
end the substitution for it of arbitrary power unrestrained by any law. If the 
Judicial Assistant has not enough work, the reason is that the Political Agent 
retains in his own hands the greater and the more important portion 
of the judicial work of the province. Most of the girds disputes, that is, 
disputes concerning landed property, are decided by the Political Agent, 
although he is but indifferently trained for such work. Whoever wishes to get 
simple justice generally tries to take his case to the civil side on which an appeal 
is heard by the Judicial Assistant, notwithstanding that he has to pay heavy 
court fees. On the political side no court fees need be paid, and yet none but 
those who wish to get more than their due resort to it. The obvious remedy 
then for the plea put forward for abolishing the Judicial Assistant’s office is to 
transfer all the judicial work of the province to the Judicial Assistant. The 
Political Agent has quite enough to do with his political, administrative and 
executive duties. These are quite sufficient to occupy the time of one man, if 
they are properly discharged. The publie, on the other hand, will be a vast 
gainer by all the judicial work of the Agency being transferred to the Judicial 
Assistant. The Judicial Assistant is especially necessary in the administration 
of criminal justice. Last year we had a few illustrations of the way in which 
criminal justice is likely to be administered if it 1s left in the hands of the 
Political Agent. Had there been no Judicial Assistant at the time, and had 
Government not interposed, a reign of terror would have been quickly estab- 
lished in the province. The existence of the Judicial Assistant and his power 
in criminal cases affords the only security against possible persecutions. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the Judicial Assistant acts as a check upon the vaga- 
ries of untrained assistants in their judicial work. He alone knows what the 
law is and can authoritatively point it out to the assistants. If it were not for 
his controlling power, we should soon be at the mercy of pure despotism. 
Referring to this letter the editor says:—We hope Government will pause 
before adopting a step that is sure to dissatisfy the people in Kathidwdr. They 
have come to look upon the Court asthe protector of their rights, and as a proof 
of this we have only to refer to the feeling of deep regret expressed by them 
in unmistakable terms at the transfer of Mr. E. T. Candy, who for a long time 


held the post of J udicial Assistant. It will intensify the impression produced 
by recent events in Kéthidwér to abolish a court that is liked by the people. 


The Kalpataru (33) of the 2nd September says that complaints are rife that 


Complains that the em- 

oyés of the Forest Depart- 
ment at Shol4pur do not -re- 
ceive their salaries for two 
or three months at a time. 


the employés of the Forest Department at Shold4pur 
do not receive their pay for two or three months at a 
time. Ifthere be any truth in the complaints the 


authorities concerned will do well to arrange for the 
regular payment of the salaries of those officers. 


The Satyd Shodhak (57) of the 2nd September says that the officers of the 


Asks the Collector of 
Ratnagiri to pay to the officers 
of the Survey and Educa- 
tional Departments deputed 
for the work of destroying 
locusts their actual travelling 
expenses and batta. 


Survey and Educational: Departments at Ratndgiri, 
who draw low salaries and who have been deputed 
for the work of destroying locusts, are in a great fix 
for want of money, and requests the Collector to 
arrange for paying them their actual travelling ex- 
penses and batta. 


The Kalpataru (338) of the 2nd September says that the Government of 


Does not approve of the 
policy of withdrawing Gov- 
ernment aid from certain dis- 
pensaries. 


Bombay has not done well in transferring the man- 


agement of certain dispensaries to municipal and 


local boards at this early stage of local self-gov- 
ernment. ‘There are in all 125 dispensaries in the 
Presidency, and they are maintained at an annual 


expenditure of Rs. 1,92,351. Out of this sum Rs. 1,04,443 are contributed by 
Government from provincial revenues, the balance being met by municipal 
and local fund committees. It is the intention of the Bombay Govern- 
ment eventually to transfer the whole of this department to the charge of local 
committees, and it has already given an earnest of its policy by direct- 
ing the discontinuance of Government grants to certain dispensaries from 
1884-85, and has thus effected an annual saving of Rs. 24,169. It is un- 
doubtedly the duty of local committees to care for the health of the people 
in their charges, and they should therefore bear the charges for the maintenance 
of dispensaries. But it is not proper to burden them so heavily in their present 
infant cundition. Such a measure is calculated to damp the energies pf the 
people ; nay, it is likely to superinduce a belief that under the pretence of 
introducing local self-government the authorities are devising plans of relieving 
Government at the sacrifice of local committees. The revenues of munici- 
pal and local funds are generally limited and uncertain, and there is no easy 
remedy for developing them. If, in these circumstances, Government throw 


additional burdens on these funds by withdrawing their aid, the committees 
will have no recourse but to meet new demands by additional local taxation, 
and the people will undoubtedly become disgusted with local self-government. 
Whatever the good that may result from the new scheme in the long run, 


Government have not done well in profiting for the present to the extent of 
Rs. 24,169. 


The Satyd Shodhak (57) of the ond September understands that an order 


has been issued directing that all documents concern- 
Does not approve of the 


order directing that docu- 
ments concerning securities 
furnished by khots for pay- 
ment of Government dues 
should bear an eight-anna 
siamp. 


ing the security given by a khot for the payment of 
the revenues of his village must bear an eight-anna 
stamp. It is true that this order will increase the 
Government revenue from stamps, but nobody seems 
to have taken thought of the loss it is likely to cause 


to khots and ryots. If Government dues were paid 
without objection before this order was issued, what convenience is this addi- 
tional burden on the people meant to satisfy? It is to be hoped that this 
matter will engage the early attention of Government. | 


The Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad of the 6th September says that as 
the Vaishnav Mahérdj has removed with his idols 
outside the city many people go to visit the idols. 
The modesty of females visiting the idols is outraged 
on their way thither and in the place of worship. A 


A suggestion to Mr. Reid, 
the District Magistrate of 
Abniedabad. 
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+ crowd of worshipers collects there, as was the case when the idols were 
phe city, and some of the worshipers are beaten with scourges. About five 
P gons were crushed in the crowd last Monday, out of whom two are very near 
Fat. The people suspect that the authorities will not investigate the matter. 
it ‘. the duty of Mr. Reid, the District Magistrate, to yo Wor into it. He 
hould one day go to the place of worship before 8 a.m. and see the sight for 
bimeelf. Mr. Jehdngirshéh should also be deputed to enquire into the matter. 


A correspondent of the Kalpataru (33) of the 2nd September complains of 
the prevalence of thefts and house-breaking in the 


Complains ot ne raking sadar bazdr of the camp at Sholdpur, and after 
of theits an 


tSholépur. Quoting specific instances of thefts requests the 
ematical Superintendent of Police to take effective measures 
for punishing the perpetrators of these crimes. [A correspondent of the Gwardt 
Mitra (76) of the same date makes a similar complaint. ) 


A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitra (76) of the 2nd September complains 

of the extensive prevalence of gambling in the town 

Complains of the preva- of Balsér, and advises the police to secretly trace 
lence of apogee ee the haunts of gamblers. He also complains that 
ert os SS false scales are used by batchers for selling meat, 
' whereby they are enabled to cheat their poor cus- 
tomers. It is to be regretted that the authorities take no measures for checking 


the evil. 


Local Self-government. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 2nd September says :—To those who have 
been anxious to see a system of genuine self-govern- 

Comments on the debate ment introduced into this Presidency it will be a 
OT pl hese eon sore disappointment to find from the speeches made 
Sains Cosmditl yes at the first reading of the Bills in the Legislative 
Council by the Right Honourable the President and 

tae Honourable Mr. Peile, in what grudging spirit the Government of Bomhay 
is prepared to give liberties to the people for managing their local affairs. We 
have shown that as the Bills are at present framed they are nothing more than 
an attempt to conciliate the Supreme Government. They offer the sémblance 
of arude popular government. In the Statement of Objects and Reasons the 
author leads the public to infer that the administration of local funds, which 
are known as having been shamefully mismanaged, has been ‘‘ highly successful,” 
and that the preparation of the two Bills is to be attributed not to any willing- 
ness or readiness on the part of the Bombay Government but to the “ wishes 
and orders” of the Supreme Government. Both His Excellency the President 
and Mr. Peile have not been slow to express that opinion in their respective 
speeches. With so decided a determination to give the people the minimum of 
local liberties and to reserve to the central authority the maximum of arbitrary 
interference and absolute control, it may be safely asserted. that the cause of 
genuine local self-government in this Presidency has but few chances of success. 
When Mr. Peile succeeded Mr. Ashburner it was believed that he would give 
us a more liberal measure of self-government. Let us see from an examination 
of his speech how far that gentleman has answered public expectations. What 
policy it is intended to adopt in finally passing the two Bills is discernible 
from the speeches of Sir James Fergusson and his chief Councillor. Analysing 
these speeches we come to two main conclusions from them: Ist, that Govern- 
ment rely more on the opinions of their own district officers than on any outside 
independent opinion; 2nd, that guided by those opinions they say that the 
time has not come to give to local bodies anything like a liberal measure of 
self-government. ‘T'wist and turn the speeches as you may, these are the fixed 
ideas which lie at their bottom. The whole superstructure is raised thereon. 
ut inasmuch as the Bombay Government has been compelled against its own 
will to submit to ‘‘ the wishes and orders ” of His Excellency the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council, it has no alternative but to accord to the people such a measure as 


shall outwardly satisfy the Imperial authority. A few concessions are made here 


and there; but vare is taken that they shall beso hedged in by thecontrolling clauses 
gs almost invatiably to neutralize their value. In this clever attempt, we must say, 
the Honourable Mr. Peile, a master of diplomacy, has succeeded admirably. We 
have said that neither Mr. Peile nor His Excellency the Governor is willing to give 
ns real self-government. Let the reader study this sentence from His Excellency’s 
speech: “ We éndeavoured to meet the views of the Government of India and 
yrtually recast our measures for the purpose.” Here is another sentence that 
reveals the intentions of the Bombay Government: “But at the same time 
the Executive Government, with a full sense of responsibility and with a full 
desire to give effect to the impulses of the Government of India, must take 
care not to put its foot firmly down till we know the ground is firm under our 
tread.” Mark the meaning of the word “impulse.” Knowing as we all do 
the opinion of His Excellency, as given in the September resolution, that there 
‘sno necessity for further advance in self-government, this sentence signifies 
that Sir James only retorts on the Government of India by saying in so many 
words that it is a Government of impulses! Mr. Peile says in his speech: 
“Much useful work has been accomplished.........and it may be contended that 
an application of local funds which opens up remote and isolated localities by 
roads may well take precedence for a time of an application which promotes 
their political knowledge.” No doubt this contention is valid, but with im- 
portant qualifications. Jn the first place it may be borne in mind that this 
sentence has reference to Mr. Peile’s defence of the way in which local 
funds came to be managed during the regime of the arbitrary Sir Richard 
Temple. Roads and communications were no doubt opened. But the ques- 
tion is whether local funds were the proper funds for such a purpose in the 
majority of instances. Ought not provincial or imperial funds to have been 
employed for the purpose? Was there not a disingenuousness, if nothing 
worse, on the part of the Local Government in diverting local funds for other 
than their legitimate purposes? Political education, we admit, might have been 
lett alone awhile, provided local funds had been applied to local wants. That 
is the point. The maladministration of these funds is rankling in the hearts 
of local bodies. Yet Mr. Peile coolly informs the public that the administration 
of local funds has been “ highly successful,” and on this he founds his conclusion 
that so far local funds are better managed by district officers than by local bodies. 
The following sentence, when properly conned, will show the real drift of Mr. 
Peile’s contention and his implied sneer at the Government of India: ‘ But 
this at least is clear that if local self-government is chiefly desirable as an in- 
strument of political and popular education, then the administration of our local 
funds in the past few years has certainly not fulfilled that object.” Read with 
the context, what does this sentence signify ? It signifies simply that local funds 
have been successfully administered by district officers, that it is of no use en- 
trusting these to local bodies, but that if it is now considered by the Government 
of India expedient that only for the political education of the people local funds 
should be administered by local bodies, then we must, in obedience to these 
orders, admit the necessity, but in a way to nullify the value of the concessions 
tobe made. That is the hidden meaning of Mr. Peile’s observation. The 
following remarks clearly show the speaker’s mind: ‘It is a matter for spe- 
culation how these concessions will be used, but in the circumstances of India 
itis necessary for the Government to hazard experiments and to apply to the 
people a pressure in favour of popular institutions which in other countries 
more commonly apply to the Government.” Here our bureaucrat relieves his 
soul! He has ill-disguised his meaning. It may now be asked whether the 
Observation is just and based on facts. We say it is specious. The practical 
working of the concessions need not be a matter of speculation, if the Govern- 
ment honestly means what it says. Despite His Excellency’s assurance, we 
must frankly confess that past experience has proved the fact that the Gov- 
erument seldom fulfils its promises. Ifthe concessions are carried out in an 
honest spirit, they will prove a boon.. The experiment of self-government is 
hot at jb Bk let district officers say what they like. There is nothing 


new about. it. The germs of self-government are from time immemorial to be 
found, in the Indian. village. And ifthe people have not applied to Government 
for it, as people do apply in countries not governed so autocratically as the 
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: ug districts in India are, it is simply owing to the consciousness that their 
er cations will be ridiculed or ignored. Hitherto the voice of the Collector 
ro heen omnipotent. The local bodies have had no voice. For years past 
che policy has ise to extinguish the least spark of public spirit and independ- 
ence in the rural communities. Is it a wonder if the embers are allowed to 
burn within, but so that their glow may not appear on the outside? This 

te of things is the direct outcome of that despotism which has for years past 

trified all public spirit and independence,—a despotism which the far-sighted 
tatesman now at the helm ‘of affairs is so anxious to remove, and who thus 
wishes to revivify that spirit of independence which alone can make his scheme 
girly successful, [The Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad of the 6th idem thanks 
Messrs. Badrudin, Mandlik and Macaulay for boldly expressing their views, and 
regrets that Sir J vet > Jijibhéi and Mr. Rdste should have agreed to retain the 
control sections in the Bills and supported the nomination by Government of half 
the number of members of local boards. The reply of Sir James is very surpris- 
ing. Itis the misfortune of the people if their Governor should not care for - 
their feelings, be guided by the opinions of his subordinate officers, and listen to 
only one side of the question of the aptitude of the people for self-government. 
Such an officer is dangerous to the authorities that may have nominated him to the 
post, and deserves nothing but the dislike and contempt of the people. It 
is to be regretted that the Government of Sir James Fergusson should have been 
opposed to the scheme of local self-government from the very beginning. It is also 
to be regretted that Government should have played a trick in the nomination 
of the members of the Select Committee appointed to report upon the Bills. By 
the nomination of Mr. Rdste as a member of the Committee instead of Mr. 
Macaulay, Government will have secured a majority of votes. Messrs. Mandlik 
and Badrudin ought to quote the instances of the municipalities of Ahmedabad, 
Karachi, Dholka, Dakor, Moddsa, Surat and other places as enabling them to 
oppose the views expressed by Mr. Peile regarding the successful management 
of local funds by district municipalities. The Gujardt Mitrd (76) of the 2nd 
September also expresses similar sentiments in commenting on the speeches of 
the different members of the Legislative Council. The Lok Mitri (78) of the 
2nd September also comments on the speeches of the Honourable Mr, Peile 
and His Excellency the Governor in a spirit similar to that of the Indian 
Spectator, and eoncludes as follows :—Wasit not very childish of His Excellency 
to have held out that mild threat in the Council that he would rather’retire an 
unpopular Governor than abate a jot in yielding any further concessions than 
what appear on the face of the Bills for stimulating real self-government ? 
That was indeed a most unhappy expression, and every enlightened Native is 
afraid that His Excellency will retire with the stigma of unpopularity if he 
fails to grant further concessions and leaves the Bills a * sham.” | 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 3rd September says :—It is a pity there 
was some little sparring between His Excellency the 
Disapproves of the remarks Governor and the Honourable Réo Séheb Mandlik in 
= — goog Rao Saheb the course of the preliminary debate on the Local Self- 
. N. Mandlik against the - ge | 
members of the Civil Service. government Bills at the last meeting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council. The R4o Saheb in the course 
of an instructive but rather cutting speech made no secret of his distrust of 
the district officers, and condemned the Bills outright for conceding to the 
people with one hand the boon of self-government and taking it back with 
the other by silently letting in the Collectors to ride roughshod over the local 
bodies. This was more than Sir James could bear with equanimity, and he had 
a fling at the Réo Saheb for his unqualified condemnation of the Civilians. 
It seems to us that it would have been better if this sparring had been avoided. 
There may be, and indeed is, ample room for modifications in the “ control” 
provisions of the Bills now referred to a Select Committee of the Council, but 
this is a question of detail, to which it was not necessary to allude even in 
general terms at what was merely a preliminary, if nota formal, debate. We 
must confess that it does not improve the public cause to condemn the district 
officers wholesale. We share to a great extent the opinion of the Poona 
Sdrvajanik Sabha that the country cannot dispense with official control. The 
supervision of the district officers is necessary, but it should not be a .supervi- 


... amounting to despotic control. The Collector should remain as the 
wotroller of local bodies, and the Bills are wrongly framed'so far as they give 
vio the chance of being both controller and president at one and the same 
ime. With the advance of education and popular progress, official high-handed- 

will decrease. It is a mistake to suppose that it is the: district officers 
yes are responsible for the manner in which local funds have been from 
time to time mis-spent or misapplied. The misapplication was due to those at 
the head of the Government. It was they who by ony: orders, resolutions 
and circulars quite contrary to the objects for which local funds were col- 
ected, influenced the Collectors to mis-spend and misapply the funds. What 
our non-official representatives in the Council have now to see is that those 
rovisions of the Bills which define the duties of the boards and which lay 
wt the extent of their power and the purposes for which they are to spend 
their money, are properly framed so as to prevent the misapplication of the 
fynds to purposes not contemplated by the original authors of the scheme. [If 
this is done the district officers will be free from the temptation to be high-handed, 
and above all from the pressure so often exercised on them from above. We feel 
hound to put this our opinion distinctly on record for the reason that in some 
ill-informed quarters it is the fashion to decry the district officers, as if the people 
had reached to that ethereal order of things when they could do everything 
without being watched and guided. It is the hobby of some people to ask for 
everything and to divest themselves in the bargain of the sympathy of the very 
classes whose assistance and co-operation are extremely necessary if local bodies 
are to be successful. The Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha has done well to lay emphasis 
on the fact that it is not prepared to run with the enthusiastic theorists who 
think that every Civilian is made to oppress the people and that honest patriotism 
consists in putting one’s self forward as an advocate of everything that is non- 
oficial. It matters very little to them if their theory cannot be reduced to 
practice. Now it seems to us that very little is gained by this policy. The 
time has arrived when in laying down what form of local self-government 
people shall have, Government and the public should try to understand each 
other thoroughly, and when above all there should be no mutual distrust be- 
tween the officials and the non-officials. The people and the officials must co- 
cperate, as it is as absurd to condemn the latter as it is to deprecate the former. 
Bodies like the Sdrvajanik Sabha cannot afford to sacrifice principles to senti- 
ment without sacrificing at the same time the serious responsibility which rests 
upon them of putting their suggestions before Government in a moderate tone 
and with an eye to the actual condition of things before them. The same re- 
sponsibility rests upon Native journalists, and it isa pity some of them will not 
see that at a time when Government and the people are trying to arrive at a 
settlement of the local self-government question, it is unwise and impolitic to 
pitch into the district officers as if no good ean be done by them. Those are 
the real enemies of the local self-government scheme who would put the new 
boards into a mess by depriving them of all responsibility to Government, and 
who think that the people in the mofussil can do without the guidance and control 
of the Collectors. Sensible and moderate politicians among us have outgrown 
this hobby and we hope we shall hear no more of it. Now, what is the sort 
of control which the Local Boards Bill proposes to give to the Collector, and 
which the Sdrvajanik Sabha is blamed for approving? Section 59 gives him 
“the power of inspection and supervision’’; Section 60 gives the Revenue 
Commissioner the power “to prevent extravagance in the employment of 
establishment ” ; Section 61 gives the Collector power to suspend the execution 
of works likely to annoy the public or cause a breach of the public peace. Can 
anybody urge with reason that these powers are superfluous or unnecessary ? 
Theory may find fault with them; but as theory has to be reduced to practice 
in the present case, it is, we repeat, essential that the control and co-operation 
of the district officials should be secured for the beneficial working of the local 
self-sovernment scheme, As we have said over and over again, the Collector's 
position should by. no means be rendered anomalous by giving him the chance of 
being both about and controller at one and the same time. Itis far better that 


he should be controller alone, and let some one else be president. The Sérvaja- 


uk Sabha thinks that there should be official presidents, and here we slightly 
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Gifter from it, Bu it should be borne in mind that when we confine dur objec- 
--n to the appointment of official presidents and make much of it, we lose sight 
* the fact that if the- other provisions of the Bill are properly framed the 
boards shall have little to fear from the presidents being Government represen- 
stives. Define the limits within which the funds are to be spent, give the 

wets of deciding all important questions to the boards, and no harm will 
Paull from the presidents being official men. But we say that the presidents 
 ghould be non-official for two reasons: Istly, because the non-officials will 
thereby be enabled to learn the management of the boards, and 2ndly, because. 


the Collectors will in that case be controllers only and thus better fitted to 
discharge the duties of supervision. 


Referring to the provisions in the Local Boards Bill regarding “ control,” 
the Native Opinion (10) of the 2nd September says:— 
They are in our opinion too heavy. Indeed some 
effective control from outside is in certain matters 
yite necessary, in order that the working of the boards may not create com- 
ications. But it must not be so much as will stifle their action. The sections 

Lave much to the Collectors of districts, and it will always depend upon their 
temper how those sections are worked. Now, far be it from us to cast an 
aspersion on our Civil Service or to say that the members of it will intentionally 
hamper the working of the boards. We yield to none in our respect for the 
members of that service. They are on the whole an active, intelligent and able 
class of public servants. But we are bound to say that they are at times over- 
zealous. They always have good intentions but are at the same time patronizing, 
and seem to entertain a strong belief that they in their own way can do more 
for the Natives than the Natives can do for themselves. This belief makes 
them impatient of any self-assertion by their protéges. They expect an entire 
dependence upon themselves from their wards. In fact they would like to see 
the Natives remaining always in a state of tutelage, This disposition of a 
section of the Civil Service makes them at times very inconvenient masters, 
and it is their over-confidence in their own wisdom which makes us a little 
afraid of their control. Nor is this fear utterly unfounded. We all know that 
the Local Funds Act of 1869 has all along been worked under the control or 
the patronage of Civilians; and what do we find has been done under that Act? 
_ No doubt boards have been established to manage local funds, but they have 
existed only in name, while their activity has been completely merged in that 
of the Collectors and the latter have virtually done what they liked-with the 
localfunds. The original intention of that Act was to appropriate local funds 
to works of loca] utility, and anybody who ventured to call into question the 
wisdom of the Collector’s control under it was as a matter of fact blamed as a 
false alarmist and a detractor of the Civil Service. But the result has justified 
our worst fears, and an overwhelmingly large amount of the local funds money 
has been diverted from its proper course of application and devoted to purposes 
which were strictly imperial. If a commission of enquiry were appointed 
strange matters would come to light. We wish such a commission were appointed. 
It would overhaul the accounts of the previous years and dispel many strange 
delusions which still exist with regard to the subject. [The Mahrdtta (2) of the 
same date, writing on the same subject, remarks:—The chapter on control does 
not consistently and adequately meet the requirements of the advanced towns in 
this Presidency. The chapter on constitution is elastic, and hence it may, if 
Government really so desire, meet the requirements of even the most advanced 
town ; but the control sections are hard and fast, making no distinction and hav- 
ing no elasticity. On the authority of the published reports and on the much- 
made-of theory of the utility of Civilians, we are inclined to suggest that the con- 
trol sections should be modified so as to be elastic. In the municipalities where 
the greatest powers conferrable by the Act have been given, the control should 
be the highest ; whereas in the municipalities that will have the least number 
of elected seats and an official president there should be the least control. Gov- 
ernment cannot throw out our suggestion on the ground that it has no 
precedent ; for it is evident from some provisions of the principal Act that 
Government do make distinctions. We have suggested that municipalities 
should be grouped into three classes according as they are more or less advanced, 
and that the number of elected seats should differ with the class and so should the 


Griticises the Bombay 
Local Boards Bill. 


iment of thé privilege of appointing the president, and we now suggest 
ri the same atrangement should be made with regard to control. If our yl 
‘ions are approved by Government, the system of local self-government will 
‘working in three modified forms. ~ The first class manicipalities will have the 
atest independence so far as executive administration is concerned ; the second 
cS will have less, and the third class the least; so that if by the ond of the 
- gext few years we find that a particular arrangement succeeds well, we shall be 
‘1 a better position than at present to decide what systeni ought to be followed 
and what ought to be thrown out. | 


Acorrespondent of the Indian Spectator (1) of the 2nd Septeniber writes : — 
sees . What can be the object of Government in proposing 
Local self-government in that in Sind the electors as well as the members of 
Sind. local boards should be headmen and elders only ? 
for there is not a single honorary magistrate yet in Sind! Do they think of 
reviving the village commiunities among thé Hindus, and the tribal system 
among the Mahomedans? [ altogether discard the theory that Government 
could have intended to regenerate the defunct village communities in Sind by 
confining the franchise among the Hindus to Mukhis, &c. No one questions 
the right of Jdghirddrs, Arbibs, Wdderos, &c., to be represented on local 
boards and municipalities; but no sane man doubts at the same time that 
they alone are not exclusively entitled to beso represented. Some of the 
Jéghirdérs, Arb&bs and Waderos are assuredly a credit to their country, but 
many will be found in the Manager’s books, with their estates heavily 
encumbered and their status extremely lowered. They have but little education 
and are sorely afraid of the “ Burra Saheb.” To oppose the Collector is to 
most of them rank blasphemy, and to oppose the Commissioner is something 
worse. These gentlemen are all very well in their own way. A few of them 
may form a good leaven in local and municipal boards, but to swamp the boards 
with them will surely be not only unjust to several important classes of tax- 
payers who have a right to be represented, but extremely impolitic and unwise. 
Government will be creating a new bureau, so to say, composed not of the 
representatives of the people or even of the tax-payers, but of persons whose 
sole qualification is that they enjoy a certain title, deservedly or undeservedly 
obtained. Asa matter of fact, forevery ten genuine Arbdbs and Wadderos there 
are at least 20, if not more, spurious ones. The constitution of local boards 
admitting these Arbébs and Waderos will not in the very least be conducive to 
popular and political education. It is really difficult to see why the qualifications 
prescribed for the rest of the Presidency should not be prescribed for Sind, and 
it is to be hoped that the Bombay Government will not make an exception of 
Sind in this most important particular. Otherwise one thing is certain enough, 
viz. that a new oligarchy will come into existence, but local self-government 
there will be none. 


Education. 


The Jagadddar'sh (31) of the 2nd September, ve a conimunicated article, 

| expresses its disapproval of the appointment of school- 

hea 0? _ ye Do is mistress Yashod4bd4i as head niatten of the Govern- 
tress Yashod4bai to the post ment girls’ school No. 6 at Ahmednagar vice Vindyak 
of the head mistress of Gov- §4vlérdm Pundlik transferred tothe Khdndesh District. 
oe end a I cot No.6 Yashoddbdi is at present the head mistress of Govern- 
_ ment school No. 7, but in spite of her education and re- 

gularity the school does not appear to be in a good condition. The transfer 
of the mistress is calculated to prove injurious to the interests of school No. 6, 
and it is to be hoped that the authorities will cancel the changes ordered by 


them. 
Kaslways. 
A correspondent of the Jéme Jamshed (100) of the 4th September com- 
lains that the iron bars attached to the windows of 


Mentions some of the in- the third class carriages of the new pattern on the 


red by third ; 
ion ahiadibes an — qg.i, G.I. P. Railway are so closely set that passengers 


P. Railway, and pointsoutthe travelling in these vehicles experience many incone 
etter of ae ap ay veniences. While in the carriages, passengers cannot 
takes to the mail: ¢ of take even small pots of water through the windows. 
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sarti srrisges and a8 the latter are generally ignorant of the names of the sta- 
tions where they have to get down, while the male passengers cannot put their 
neads out of the carriage windows to tell their female companions not to get 
out ab particular stations, it so happens that female passengers get down 
at some intermediate station and their male companions are carried to’ their 

roper destination. This temporary separation causes great hardship ‘fo the 
unlucky passengers. Third class passengers not being able to put out their 
heads through the barred windows to spit, they either spoil the bars or the 
carriages themselves by spitting. The correspondent also complains that no 
yrinaries are provided fo the new third class carriages, and consequently 

assengers bound to long distances suffer great inconvenience. The Jéme 
Jamshed of the 8th September, in noticing this letter observes that the over- 
crowding of third class carriages and the absence of urinaries in those vehicles 
cause great distress to passengers, wh» are often not allowed to get down at the 
stations to answer the calls of nature. There is very little difference between 
the third and second class vehicles on this railway, and the conveniences in the 
second class carriages are far inferior to those to be met with in similar 
vehicles on the East India, the Bombay, Baroda & Central India, the Sind and 
Panjab, the R4jputéna, the Bhavnagar and other railways. The Jéme takes 
this opportunity to remark that a single brake is attached to the passenger train 
of the B. B. & C. I. Railway, which runs between Bombay and Ahmedabad 
with nearly twenty carriages. This practice is dangerous, inasmuch as one 
brake cannot efficiently check and stop the speed of the train in emergent cases. 
There ought to be two brakes, one of which should be placed immediately 
behind the engine and the other at the end of the train. When this is done 
the possibility of accidents will be considerably lessened. 


Municipalitres. 


The Rdst Goftdr (111) of the 2nd September, while discussing the question 
of the water-supply of the city of Bombay, advises 
Recommends the use of the municipality to properly appreciate the use of 
meters by the municipality meters for the regulation of water-supply. The 
of Bombay for making the : a , + 
water-supply meet the re Chief use of this instrument is not the realization of 
quirements of the people. additional revenue by checking the consumption of 
water, but the measurement of the quantity of water 
consumed and thus checking the waste of it. If this instrument serves the purpose 
of checking the waste of pipe water on its way from the reservoir to the city, 
then the residents on third and fourth floors will thank the municipality for 
the copious supply that will be received by them. Whatever the amount 
spent by the municipality for the supply of such meters it must be considered 
as contributing to the saving of so much water, and will be more or less repaid 
in that manner, : 


Referring to the discussion that recently took place in the Bombay Town 
Councilonthesubject ofthe responsibility of the Munici- 
Mpeg cs vd oP the debate yal Commissioner in the matter of the demolition of a 
| y Town Council ans .* edges | 
on the subject of thedamages building belonging to Mulib4i, who was awarded dama- 
awarded by the High Oourt gesby the High Courtinasuitagainst the municipality, 
2 a get in suit the Native Opinion (10) of the2nd September says:--Mr. 
a the Navroji Fardunji moved for a vote of censure on those 
. concerned in the demolition of the building of the 
aforesaid Mulibdi because the municipality has had to pay about Rs. 20,000 in 
the shape of costs and damages. This was all very well, but Mr. Navroji’s mo- 
tion was only confined to one single case, and if he refers to the records of the 
Town Council he will find that this work of demolition often receives sanc- 
tion in an almost haphazard way. Sometimes the Council, instead of looking 
at each case and deciding it as the responsible administrators of the city, 
delegate to the Municipal Commissioner their power of seeing that the law has 
been obeyed before each work of demolition is carried out. Why should not 
the Commissioner imitate the Town Council and delegate his power to another 
officer? It is said that the Commissioner has plenty of work to do, but we 
presume that he has enough of assistance, and with a proper division of labour 
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responsibility he must reserve certain functions for himself. - In like 
manner the Town Council cannot pretend to make light of their own functions 
when they delegate their own power to somebod else. If the members can- 
not spare time to do their work proper! : the best thing they can do is to retire and 
make room for other persons, Dr. Weir was quite right when he turned the 
tables upon the Council. It is the comfortable habit of passing things in the 
manner they are often passed that makes pape overnment in this city a 
farce. The Commissioner may urge and bring all his eloquence tohis help, but it 
+s for the Council to decide what they are to do and what they are not to do, 
and it is unpardonable weakness in them, to use the mildest term, to say or 
rather to confess that the Council was overborne by the importunity of the Com- 
missioner. These building cases are a source of great expense and annoyance to 
the raté-payers, Hach of them requires to be carefully sifted, and the member s 
of the Council ought to sit by rotation to enquire into them, and pass their 
verdict after a thorough scrutiny of the pros and cons in eachcase. It is idle to 
ask Mr. Grant after two years what he did in a particular building case when 
he was Acting Municipal Commissioner for Bombay. Leteach individual member 
of the Council realize his position by placing himself in Mr. Grant’s place. It is 
simply childish to send a reference to him as is now proposed to be done. If 
the Commissioner is a hard-worked officer, as is now admitted, how can Mr. 
Grant remember anything of one solitary case out of hundreds that must 
have come before him, except so far as he can say from the papers in the office, 
which must be accessible to the Council as well? If the Chairman agreed with 
Mr. Navroji that irregularity was committed in connection with the abovemen- 
tioned case, we ask him and his colleagues whether they have improved their own 
procedure for deciding such cases. If not, it is again the story of the mole in 
a neighbour’s eye regardless of the beam in one’s own. Supposing again Mr. 
Navroji to be eorrect in holding that the Assistant Engineer is to blame, we 
again enquire whether his colleagues are not more open to blame for not 
scrutinizing more closely the proceedings of this Assistant Engineer at the 

roper time. Colonel Merewether thinks that certain legal opinions having 

een received, the matter should have been communicated to the Town 
Couneil. Cuz bono shutting the stables after the steed has been stolen? Did 
the Town Council pass an order that the said opinions were to be commu- 
nicated to them before the suit was allowed to goon? If not, it seems prepos- 
terous to urge this argument after the whole case has been concluded. 


~The Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sdrvajantk Sabha (4) for the month of 

| _ July but received on the 16th August describes the 

Comments in connection physical situation of the city of Poona, the natural 
with the new drainagescheme drainage of the city, its rain water sheds and under- 
for Poona. ground drains, and suggests in limine the following 
reforms :—({1) The privies that are situated about 

and on the Kaétraj main aqueduct must be removed beyond the draining area 
of the aqueduct and the cisterns. (2) The graveyard established close by the 
western side of the K4traj main near the Parvati tank should be suppressed. 
(3) The collections of stinking water in connection with the weir of the 
Parvati tank should be drained off. (4) The tanneries situated to the wind- 
ward of the city in Navi Peth should be removed. (5) Certain obnoxious 
trades, such as snuff manufacture, dall manufacture, dyeing, paper manufac- 
tures, &¢., should be removed to the suburban parts leeward of the city. 
(6) The stationing of the night-soil carts in different parts of the city, which is 
injurious to the public health, should be discontinued. (7) Slaughtering of 
sheep, &c., should only be permitted outside of the city in ftelds where the 
offal can be utilized as manure, (8) Alloo (a kind of plant) plantations in the 
heart of the city should be put a stop to. (9) Collection of manures in the 
compounds of private houses, as well as in the intra-mural fields and gardens, 
should be disallowed. (10) Night-soil manure should not. be used in the 
fields situated within the municipal limits. (11) The manufacture of fire- 
works in the heart of the city, as well as the storing of combustibles, should 
be prohibited. (12) The burial of the dead should not be allowed in the city 
on ‘any pretext whatever, now that the municipality has made provision for 
extramural burial.grounds in three different places outside the city. (13) The 


atice of bathing and washing on the margins of the cisterns or houds 
Mould be disallowed, and bathing places apart from the houds should be ~ 
rovided for the people ; or, if the practice cannot be discontinued, then 
P drants should be provided at each houd for the supply of pure drinking 
water to the apny (14) The roads and streets in the western confines of 
the city should be cleared and widened down to the river, the overgrown 
- hedges should be trimmed, and a free ingress to the westerly breeze from 
that side should be provided so that the people may go for their evening 
romenade in that direction, instead of having to travel to Bhémburda or to 
o beyond the Parvati tank before they can get a breath of fresh air. (15) The 
Y unicipality should see that the privies are better constructed than at present 
and well ventilated, and have good shutters so as to prevent the effluent 
matter from flowing into the gutters. (16) The cesspools which infest the 
city should be closed and filled up. (17) The privies should be cleaned twice 
aday. (18) All the road-side gutters should be built according to the new 
pattern. The openings kept in the side of the covered gutters for the admis- 
sion of rain water should be enlarged so as to prevent the roads from being 
flooded. These openings should be grated to prevent their being blocked up. 
(19) In giving permission to build new houses, the municipality should see 
that the privies are built in the rear, away from the public roads and streets. 
(20) Trees should be planted between the city and the canal so as to lessen 
the sub-soil percolation from the canal. The writer then proceeds to discuss the 
drainage scheme lately devised by Colonel Ducat in the following terms :—It is 
admirable in conception and design, but we must see how far it is applicable to 
the city of Poona. In discussing Colonel Ducat’s scheme we must recollect that 
Poona is an inland town provided with a supply of water which is at times in- 
termittent and precarious, especially in the months of March, April and May, just 
when it is most needed. The supply at other times is fairly abundant, but this 
abundant supply is secured by payment. Colonel Ducat’s plan does not make 
any provision of water for flushing the sewers. He thinks that the sullage 
water alone is enough to flush and carry away the night-soil. Whenever any 
obstruction presents itself, it is proposed to pond up “the sewage behind, so 
that the increased flow will: bring down any obstruction to the nearest man- 
hole, whence it can be removed.” We think that the sullage water will not be 
sufficient to flush and cleanse the sewers. The sullage itself is filthy. It can- 
not cleanse the pipes if ordure flows through them. If pure water be not 
provided for flushing, the result will be the adherence of the sludge and ordure 
to the inside of the pipes. The deposited sludge will act as a ferment to the 
fresh ordure, and set up a most vigorous decomposition accompanied with 
equally vigorous evolutions of deleterious gases. An unlimited supply of fresh 
water will have tobe ensured, which, if we take it at the lowest estimate allowed 
in England, viz. 5 gallons per head per day, will amount to about 15,000,000 
gallons per month. This quantity at 3 annas per 1,000 gallons will cost about 
Rs, 2;812-8-0 per month, or Rs. 33,750 per year, as a permanent charge for the 
city alone. The water-closet system, to be successful, must have an uninter- 
rupted stream flowing day and night through the sewers, to secure which the 
quantity of water above estimated, though it might prove too low for a tropical 
city where evaporation is so rapid and the evolution of stinking gases propor- 
tionately greater and quicker, is under the most favourable circumstances 
absolutely necessary. The drawbacks to this plan are the following:—(1) The 
generation of diseases incidental to every water-carriage system. (2) The cost 
and precarious nature of the pumping system. (3) The cost of water for flush. 
ing the sewers. (4) The ignorance of the people. (5) The danger of the 
bursting of the pipes. (6) The general costliness of the scheme. The sewer- 
diseases most to be dreaded are enteric fever and diarrhoea. Other diseases 
which may arise from the water-closet system are cholera, diphtheria, ophthal- 
mia, fevers, boils, &c. If the sewers be well constructed, if ventilation 
through them be perfect, the flushing regular and abundant, and the current 
through the sewers unceasing and not locked or broken, the chances of the pro- 
duction of these diseases may perhaps be minimized. But why should we risk 
the production of a dreadful and fatal disease like enteric fever, when even in 
England the superiority of the water-carriage over the dry system in the improve- 
ment ‘of public health has not been generally admitted ? If there:is any conclu- 
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jon suggested by English expetience which has a bearing on thé choice between 


the two systems, that conclusion is that the balance of authorities inclines in the 
f,vour of the dry system, especially for inland cities and towns. The introduction 
of night-soil into the sewers is in tropical countries fraught with danger to public 
vat. When fecal matter is unmixed; it undergoes changes slowly, or dries 
up, but when it 1s mixed with wine, or évén with pure water, it undergoes 
decomposition rapidly, We state this on the authority of Dr. Parkes, whose 
experience is confinéd to cold climates like that of England. In India the 
admixture of ordure and wine will give rise to more rapid and copious decom- 

osition, with the consequential evolution of sewer gases which will give rise 
+o enteric fever and other diseasés. Hence in India night-soil should never be 
allowed to flow into the sewers. Suppose Colonel Ducat’s scheme be adopted as 
it is, that 1s, if nightsoil be admittéd into the sewers, then the distance between 
the man-holes, which is to be about 300 feet, will have to be lessened. The 
man-holes will have to be provided at a distance of 25 or 30 feet, so as to ensure 
perfect ventilation, The distance of 300 feet between the man-holes, which is 
hardly sufficient in cold climates, is much lessso in India. To avoid the 

rmanent and recurring charge of pumping and its paraphernalia, and to 
guard against the contingency of its imperfect working in cases of accidents to 
engines, the evil effects of which will reverberate throughout the city, it will 
be judicious and economical to extend the sewers, either covered or open, 
according to the demands of each locality, from the Mangalwdér pumping station 
to a site a mile distant to the north-east of the Ghorpadi Barracks, there to be 
discharged spontaneously into the fields. As the ground slopes towards the 
east, as is evidenced by the flowing of the river and the Mutha Canal in that 
direction, a natural outlet is sure to be found thereabout in Mundva, where 
ample and cheap land can also be had for the sewage farm. The cost of the 
extension of the sewers to Mundva will notonly be fully compensated for by 
the cheapness of land to be obtained there for the sewage farm, but there will 
be a vast saving of the permanent and recurring expense for the maintenance 
of the pumping station. Again the proverbial conservatism and ignorance of 
the native population in general will prevent them from appreciating such a 
scheme as that of Colonel Ducat’s. They are nearly 200 years behind Europeans 
in the race of civilization. This scheme with its traps, soil pipes, valves, bathing 
platforms, ventilating shafts, syphons, &c., will be too complicated and difficult 
for the people to manage. To prevent the pipes from bursting either from inward 
pressure or from the insinuation of the roots of trees into them, they will have to 
be embedded in a thick coating of lime and brick masonry around them as a 
protection. If the night-soil is not allowed to enter the sewers, as in a tropical 
town like Poona it should not, then this scheme will be too costly to be adopted 
simply for the carriage of the sullage water, since the charge for the removal 
of night-soil, which is well nigh 45,000 rupees a year, will remain the same. 
No doubt, all these considerations about expense should be subordinated 
to the preservation of health, but the expense should have limits and be pro- 
“aemag ge to the income of the municipality and the poverty of the people 
living in an uncommercial town. The pecuniary returns which are expected 
to be realized from the sewage farm are too high to be perennial and do not 
seem to accord with the local agricultural experience. As Colonel Ducat’s 
scheme, complete and well designed though it is, seems to be too costly for one 
municipality, we have to face the question whether there is another plan which 
can be suggested as an alternative one. Colonel Ducat has not apparently 
any idea of utilizing the existing underground drains in his plan. We are of 
Opinion that they can be utilized in the general sewerage of the city. No 
doubt they are not scientifically built so as to carry the sullage water rapidly 
and to allow of their being flushed whenever obstructed or necessary, because 
they have square and flat bottoms. But the materials are there and the chan- 
nels shaped, dug and ready. If the night-soil is to be removed as at present 
by the hand system these drains can be repaired and used for carrying sullage 
water. To be efficient their bottoms will have to be built oval, and similar drains 
will have to be constructed in those parts of the city where they are wanting, - 
and the sullage water, instead of being allowed to flow into the river as at 
present, will have to be pumped out into the fields or carried through the drain 
Which will have to be extended to Mundva. The whole of the drains will have 
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) rovided with grated openings for ventilation at distances of 80 or 40 
2% Fain water should be excluded from these drains. This system will 
drain the sub-soil water from the ground, which in its turn will serve to cleanse 
and flush these drains of sludge. The drains will require periodical flushin 
_ Jt will also be necessary that the house privies should be provided . wit 
, double iron tub forthe separate reception of night-soil and urine and the 
ablution water should be allowed to flow into the drains. We suggest another 
 giternative plan, the best that occurs to us. The present road-side gutters should 
he built according to the new pattern lately introduced in our city by the muni- 
cipality. These new gutters are built of cut-stone with oval bottoms, ‘The 
aiters should be made water-tight by being coated with cement on the 
‘nside, and the sullage water should be allowed to flow through these gutters. 
if sullage water is allowed to pass through these gutters, how is it to be 
disposed Of P In that part of the city which is situated on the right bank 
of the Négjhari the land is so efficiently drained naturally that the sullage 
water can be wholly consumed in irrigating fields and gardens, of which 
there are many. During the rainy season, when sullage water will not 
be required for irrigating fields and when it will be increased in volume, 
it can be allowed to flow in the nallds and river, the flow being regulated 
by trap-doors, which will permit the sullage water to flow into the fields 
when required and into the nall4s and river when not required during the 
rains. The sullage water, mixed with the water of the river when it is full, 
will be perfectly diluted and purified. The sullage water from those parts of 
the city which are situated on the elevated and southern confines, as also from 
Navi Peth and the upper portions of Saddshiv Peth, and from the houses 
situated along the banks of the river and Ndgjhari, can be easily applied to the 
fields and gardens which abound in these several localities. The sullage water 
from the central parts of the city only, which are marked by the underground 
drains, will have to be carried down to a low-lying intercepting channel. From 
this channel the sullage water will have to be pumped out or carried off to 
Mundva by the extension of the channel. These gutters should be kept open. 
Being uncovered their contents will be freely exposed to the sun, light and 
air during the day. All the smells and gases arising from these open gutters 
vill thus be destroyed and thoroughly diffused in the air. Even during night 
. the smells and gases will be diluted and neutralized by the air. In those parts 
‘ of the city where the traffic is great, the gutters should be covered up for the 
sake of safety with flag-stones, as the gutters in Budhwdr and Aditwdr Peths 
are at present. The next question is, will intra-mural irrigation with sullage 
water prove injurious to public health? ‘There is hardly reason for any appre- 
hension on this point, for we are now irrigating fields and gardens in the city 
with water and manure of all kinds. The use of sullage water could not be 
worse than that, if not better. There seems to be no harm in using sullage 
water for irrigating the fields and gardens in the city. One precaution will 
have to be taken with flat lands which are likely to be water-logged. They 
will have to be provided with sub-soil drainage. But for sloping lands no 
such provision is necessary. 


The Vengurla Vritt (71) of the 30th August does not approve of the con- 

struction of a fish market for the town of Vengurla 

Does not approve of the which was sanctioned at a general meeting of the 

Proposed construction of @ municipal committee, and says that as the market is 
fish market for the town of ; . 

Vengurla. | not very urgently required its construction should be 

postponed until such time as elected members will be 


admitted into the committee under the new local self-government scheme. 


A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitrd (76) of the 2nd September says 
i that cholera has made its appearance in the town of 
Bulsdér. Three cases occurred in the bazdér in the 
vicinity of the hospital. The Medical Officer in. charge of the hospital has 
caused the bazdr to be disinfected by the fumigation of sulphur and dammer. 
There has, however, been no diminution in the filth in and about the town. 
The oarts of Vanias stink so horribly that it is not possible to pass by them. 
he open places in the bazir are used by the people for natural purposes 
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cannot 3 them without the use of handkerchiefs. The municipal 

and Or vitneds A age J of things, and when any complaint is carried to them 

ay reply by saying that the owners of those places are not to be found in 
SS tow ers the municipality take any measures against this nuisance, 


assume what proportions it will ? 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 8rd September says :—Mr, Phillpotts’ death 
ought to open the eyes of the Ahmedabad Municipal- 
ity to the insanitary condition of that town. There 
is unfortunately good room for the complaint of the 
Ahmedabad correspondent of the Bombay Gazette that the city is badl looked 
after. ‘The practice of gre. dinners on public streets, which obtains in 
almost all parts of Gujarat, ought to be discouraged by Government. 


Insanitary condition of 
Abmedabad. 


Native States. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) ‘of the 3rd September says that the Christian 
missionaries are much mistaken in supposing that 
my he ge a they will get redress from the Home Government in 
a ol Native Siates. the matter of their complaint against the Mahdrdja 
* Holkar. They are scarcely aware how delicate are 
the relations between the British Government and the Native States of India, 
and there is nothing surprising in the Government of India having already 
declined to comply with the request of the missionaries. It is well and good 
that the Maharaja has at present to deal with an officer of Sir Lepel Griffin’s 
wisdom. ‘This affair would certainly have assumed a different aspect had the 
Governor General’s Agent been a man easy of belief and unfavourably disposed 
to the interests of Native States generally. In short, it is to be suggested that 
Government should avoid the possibility of untoward accidents by removing 
Christian missionaries from all Native States. 


The Poona Vaibhav (49) of the 2nd September says that it is a matter 
for surprise that the Political Agent of Kéthidwar has 
Says that it was not right been gently let down by the Government of India in 
. that the Government of India their resolution on the subject of the massacre of the 
‘ should not have punished the Ma; h , : 
Political Agent of Kathiawar Maiyds by the Junagad Darbdr. It cannot be said 
in connection with therecent that the Nawab acted in the way he did without the 
Junagad affair. consent of the Political Agent, as in that case the 
latter would have at once reported the matter to 
Government. The circumstance that the Political Agent has in his report to 
Government tried to shield the Darbdr from all blame goes to prove his com- 
plicity in the sad catastrophe. Moreover it was the duty of the Political 
Agent to guide the young Nawdb by his counsel, and he, to say the least, 
failed in the performance of this duty. The Political Agent should therefore 
have been punished in some measure, and the fact that he has been allowed 
to go scot-free has undoubtedly served to bring a stain on the just char- 
acter of the administration of the present Viceroy. [The Jagadddarsh (31) 
and the Gujardti (96) of the same date express similar sentiments.] 


Berar Affairs. 


The Varhdd Samdchdr (68) of the 3rd September observes that the people 
ge of Berdr are anxious to know the resuit of the con- 
ys that the people of : ; 
Berar are anxiousto know the ference recently held at Hyderabad in connection 
result of the conference held with the scheme of local self-government. It is 
“ we sang for rr arn. gratifying that in the two great towns of Berar, 
meg, ome of local selt-govern- A mrdoti and Akola, the Deputy Commissioners, who 
are ex-officio presidents of the municipal boards, have 
lef, the greater portion of the executive municipal work to the committees without 
unduly restraining their independence of action, and that in the majority 
of cases both of them allow their influence to be felt rather from without 
than from within. — : 
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n which it was intended to 

before proposed Chanda Railway, there would 
pave been no popular demonstration inst the 

project. The Samdchdr then prays the Resident at Hyderabad to charge one 
his Secretaries with the duty of communicating to the public such 
ation from official records as it may not. be objectionable to put before 


of 
inform 
them. 


RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Ofice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
13th September 1883. 
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past I.—Politics and the Public Administration— 


A'bk6&ri : 
Comments on the increased consumption of liquor in the Bombay 
Presideney _... a: see see 
Comments on the increase in the liquor traffic in the amar 
Presidency... sae 
Abolition of import duties by Sir Evelyn Baring : "Expression of opinion 
that the — was politically a prudent step... 
Amir of Afghanistan : Disapproval of the policy of subsidizing the— ... 
Cholera in the mofussil: Expression of surprise that Government are not 
devising any measures for checking the spread of— ... 
Dispensaries : Disapproval of the policy of withdrawing Government aid 
from certain— 200 ini, 
Droughts in the Ratndgiri District : Recommendation for the construction 
of tanks as a protection. from—.. 
Forest Department : Complaint that the employés of the —at Shol4pur 
do not receive their salaries for two or three months at a time 
Indian Military Surgeons,: Grievances of— _...... 
Judicial matters : 
A suggestion to Mr. Reid, District Magistrate of Ahmedabad ase 
Disapproval of the. roposed abolition of the Senior Assistant Judge- 
ships at Sholapur and -Kalddgi and. the establishment of ry 
Judgeship at Shol4pur __.... 
Disapproval of the proposal made to Government by the Political 
Agent, K4thiawar, for the abolition of the Judicial Assistant’s 
. Court os ee 
Locusts : Request. to. the Collector of Ratnégiri to pay to the-officers of 
the Survey and Educational Departments deputed for-the work of 
destroying —.their actual travelling expenzes and batta 
Miserable condition. of India: Suggestion as to what Government and 
the people should do for remedying the present— eee see 
Police : 
Complaint regarding the prevalence of thefts. and house-breaking in 
the sadar bazar at Shol4pur ise 
Complaint regarding the prevalence of ine in Balsér and: the 
use of false scales by butchers 100 
Queen’s speech : Expression of regret at the omission of a mention of 
India in the— oa oes 
Stamps: Disapproval of the order directing that documents concerning 
securities furnished by khots for payment of Government dues 
should bear-an eight-anna, stamp kia, si or 


Part II.—Local Self-government— 


Bombay Legislative Council : Comments on the debate on the Local Self- 


vernment Bills in the— oe eee S00 
Bombay Local Boards Bill : Criticism:on the— .. oe 
Local Self-government in Sind ve «— asi 


Remarks of the Honourable Réo Séheb V. N. Mandlik against the 
members of the Civil Service : Disapproval of the—_... oa. 


Part IEI.—Hducation— 


Head mistress of the Government girls’’school No. 6 at Ahmednagar : 
Disapproval of the appointment of school-mistress Yashodébai to 
the popt of the— es ee 000 oes es 


Parr IV. —Railways— 


G. I. P. Railway : eles of the inconveniences suffered by third class 


pesenaers on the — and the advisability of attaching two brakes to. 
mail trains on the B. B. & C. I. Railway ee che 
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omments on the debate in the — Town Council on the subject of the 
“damages awarded by the High Court to one Mulibéi in a suit 
: beodarht by her ist the municipality Mra 

Bibi «monet for th _ of sarge by. the munici <4 of - for 
ing the water-supply meet the requirements of the people... 
~ Bulsér: Ohdlers in— ie ey sh vs sae . bie 
Poona :.Comments on the new drainage scheme for— __... = 
Vengurla : Disapproval of the proposed construction of a fish market for 

the town i “tae : 


Part VL—Native S talie—~ 


Junégad : Expression of opinion that it was not right that the Govern- 
ment of India should not have punished the Political Agent of 
K&thidéwdr in connection with the recent — affair nae di 

Native States: Advice to Government to remove Christian missionaries 


from all— is iva 


Part VII.—Berdr Affairs— 


Local self-government: Anxiety of the people of Berar to know the result 
of the conference held at Hyderabad for discussing the scheme of—... 
Official news : Request to the Resident at Hyderabad to communicate to 
the public such — as it may not be objectionable to put before them . 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 9th September, in noticing Miss Florence Night- | 


2, Ingale’s article reviewing Mr. J. Seymour Keay’s 
‘oorere Ape P ts agaagog article on the “‘ Spoliation of India,” remarks — Miss 
“ Nightingale proposes that a thorough inquiry into 
{ndian affairs should be conducted by a Royal Commission consisting of men 
of the highest standing and reputation. No doubt such an inquiry would be 
roductive of good results to India. The days are gone when men like Mr. 
Iphinstone won the hearts of Natives by their exertions. The members of 
the Civil Service now-a-days consider themselves as birds of passage, and want 
to go home as soon and as often as possible. Mr. Keay remarks that Euro- 
ns now know much less and care much less about the people they govern 
than in former days. But we think the case is still worse. Men of the present 
generation know more, and yet eare less for the people than men of former 
times. Miss Nightingale fully endorses the opinion of Mr. Keay that “a gov- 
ernment of officials, not responsible to the people of India and practically 
unsupervised by their countrymen at home, would naturally and almost uncon- 
sciously establish a system favourable to their own patronage and power—a sys- 
tem providing too much for the interest of the governors and too little for the 
welfare of the governed.” Here is the exact picture. Miss Nightingale sums up 
the grounds of complaints under two heads: the unsuitability of the institutions 
and the great cost met by taxation. It is an undisputed truth that in order 
to lessen the burden of taxation there should beretrenchment. Is retrenchment 
ossible? Yes, it is,if the cheap Native agency is employed, We do not even 
for a moment advocate that a cheap agency should be resorted to at the cost 
of efficiency, Is there so great a necessity for such a large number of Civilians 
to be imported into India to eat up all her revenues? Is it not possible that 
able Native gentlemen may be found who will pass the prescribed standard 
of efficiency if all unnecessary obstacles are removed ? Why was the limit of 
age for candidates for the Civil Service Examination reduced from 21 to 19? 
Why is the competitive examination held in England only and not here? All 
these questions are best answered by stating that India is governed for England 
alone. When a true and noble statesman like Lord Ripon tries to raise the 
status of Natives by employing them in high offices or by conferring on them 
some high powers, what a clamour is raised againsthim! At the time when the 
Black Act was passed the English community was set in great commotion. The 
same has happened with regard to the Jurisdiction Bill. A writer in the 
Saturday Review, in noticing Mr. Keay’s article, compares the state of India 
under the Mogul Emperors with her state under the British rule, We very 
willingly admit that India never enjoyed under her Mahomedan rulers that 
security of life and property which she now enjoys, and that this security is quite 
necessary for the progress of peaceful arts and civilization. But we cannot help 
feeling indignant when the writer in the Review, with a brazen-facedness quite 
characteristic of that class of politicians who always talk of blood and iron, 
makes the sweeping assertion that the Asiatic breaks through all restraint, 
human or divine, &e. We do not even for a moment maintain that all Asiatics 
are honest, But at the same time we shall be the last to admit that all Asiatics 
area set of impostors and rascals. Js England free from bad men? KHven such 
men as Lord Clive and Warren Hastings were not free from certain vices, and 
on certain occasions acted with questionable propriety. Human nature is the 
same in all gountries, Jt must have its black as well as its white side. We 
will try to answer all the questions which the writer in the Review has asked. 
How can the Civil Service be recruited ?—-Raise the limit of years and let the 
examination be held here. In no time you will have the less costly but the not 
less efficient Native agency, working on a greater scale than hitherto. How 
can the taxes be revised ?—First abolish those taxes which oppress the poor, 
for instange the salt-tax, reduce the rent of land, and let taxes be levied on 
luxuries. The repeal of cotton duties,—duties which ought to have been retained 
if not for protection at least for revenue, was not a step in the right direction, 
as it was necessary and advisable that duties on necessaries should have been 
removed first. Howcan the army be maintained ?—In order to maintain it, 
an extraordinary expenditure is necessary. It is unjust that India should be 
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" jurdened with charges for nothing good. Let some of the paid regiments, 

ially the European ones, be disbanded, and let Natives form themselves 

‘sto volunteer corps. It is time that the policy of distrust should be done 

away With. This ought to be done if Government are in earnest.in retrenching 

expenditure. How to promote Natives in civil employ so as to raise the 

asses ?—All of Lord Ripon’s measures,—local self-government, the Jurisdiction 
Rill and others,—will go a great length towards securing this object. 


The Gwardte (95) of the 9th September says that the news about the 
: contemplated appointment of a Parliamentary com- 
Approves of the contem- mittee for the purpose of scrutinizing the present 
-_ appointment of ® condition of India and examining the accounts of the 
peliaaneunnsy COMMEND TOE revenues and di f th is highl 
examining the present condi- nd expenditure of the country is highly 
tion of Indi satisfactory in one way. Every native of India has 
| reason to be gratified at the circumstance that this 
should have been the result of the writings of Mr. Keay and Miss Florence Night- 
ingale, of the advocacy of members of Parliament like Mr. Blake, and of similar 
cries from India. Itis to be hoped, however, that this Parliamentary com- 
mittee will not, like the old finance committees, rest in sleep after protracted 
sittings. We have just seen that the Secretary of State has declined to adopt 
the recommendations of the Army Commission, which after long deliberation 
proposed a reduction of 1§ or 2 krors in military expenditure. We wish that 
a commission composed of men of generous minds may be appointed, and being 
asked to report on the questions of civil and military expenditure, the employ- 
ment of Natives in the public service, land revenue, public works, 4bkéri and 
similar subjects, their recommendations may at once be acted upon. But we. 
do not want commissions who hold their sittings for eight years, whose reports 
are allowed to lie at the India Office for about fifteen years, and whose recom- 


mendations are thrown to the winds after thirty years. 
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The same, in an artiele headed “ India in Parliament,” says:—We have 
frequently observed that the British Parliament gives 
verv little attention to Indian matters. That the rulers 
in England should be careless of the interests of the people of a country which 


Indian affairs in Parliament. 


yielas a very large revenue, and which materially assists in the maintenance of 
the people of England, may bea matter for deep regret, but is it not very 
surprising that we should look upon this carelessness with equanimity ? 
Whether Conservative, Liberal, or Radical, every Englishman is cognizant of 
the disregard shown to Indian interests, and is also acquainted with some of the 
specific grievances of the people; but no efficient measures have yet been taken 
for affording redress. The question of refurming the administrative policy: in 
India has been engaging the public attention for the last fifteen years. On 
many occasions members of Parliament have taken exception to the policy of 
saddling India with the expenditure on account of certain wars, but to no 

urpose. What good then has resulted from such discussions in Parliament ? 

he members of Parliament have indeed become known for ably carrying on 
a warfare of words, but they have not succeeded in changing the aspect of 
affairs, We have earefully watched the proceedings of the last session of 
Parliament. Many members, hitherto unknown, rose to address the House, but 
few were swayed by any sincere motives. It cannot be considered that 
the several questions raised were in any degree calculated to confer any 
appreciable good upon India. Members like Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett indulge 
in jokes and pranks, and uselessly take up the time of the House. They 
animadvert on the wholesome reforms proposed to be introduced into the Indian 
administration, without having any knowledge of the rules of politics. How 
then can sueh animadversions prove beneficial to this country? There is no 
more need of a warfare of words in Parliament, and something more substantial 
is required. The question of reduction in the public expenditure was moved 
during the last session, but there appears to be no chance of its being taken up 
in earnest, The Indian budget was placed before the House at the fag end of 
the session. As Mr. Maclean has pertinently remarked, it is a disgraceful 
farce that the budget should be discussed after half the amount provided in it 
has been already spent. It bespeaks a deplorable and dangerous state of things 


that a budget of 70 krors should be disvussed by the House at a time when 
the majority of members have left London for the country, and when, as the few 
that remain do not consider the subject important, there is great difficulty in 
secuting @ number sufficient to form a quorum. 7 ere 


In an article headed ‘‘ Our River System and the Navigation Canals,” the 
= Native Opinion (10) of the 9th September says :— 
Points out the neessity The rain that has been falling so long and so 
of constructing navigation . : os : . 
seals i India. incessantly in Bombay has also visited in profusion 
other parts of our continent, and has saved the 
country from a calamity too grim and dreadful to contemplate. Had this rain 
held back for a few days more, famine would have stalked abroad, and lorded 
it over the whole length and breadth of the land in a most voracious manner. 
Happily the relentless foe has been already cheated of his spoil, and we are 
glad to say that the country—supposing always the locust war is successful—will 
surely smile with teeming harvests. This calamity, very narrowly averted 
by the grace of Providence, should teach us a lesson. It is not that Providence 
will always save us from famines in the future, as it has not always saved the 
country in the past. If we are to depend upon its grace, we should bear in 
mind the adage that God helps those who help themselves. Now by long 
experience we know that famine has become an important factor in Indian 
affairs, and the question how to mitigate, if not entirely remove, the severity 
of its repeated visitations has occupied the minds of our rulers from the 
earliest: times. So long ago as 1853 a commission reported that extended 
irrigation and water-storage would be very efficacious in preventing famines. 
From time to time Governors, Governors General, and Secretaries of State 
have sung in the same strain,,and have given their opinion that a sufficient 
and well-regulated water-supply would be the true solution of the famine 
problem. ‘This country has been with a great deal of truth often called an 
agricultural country, and since agriculture wants a supply of water, its absence 
means a famine. The reasoning is so plain that almost all the ancient and 
modera rulers of the land have unhesitatingly accepted this conclusion as correct. 
We find from the vast number of tanks now dilapidated that the old Native 
rulers realized the truth of this conelusion, and tried manfully to cope with the 
evil by storing water in immense quantities so as to balance the abundance of 
one year with the drought of another. What we now find is, however, only 
a recognition of the truth of the proposition that the true remedy for averting 
famines is the storage of water, but we do not meet with any sustained effort to 
promote that storage. It has been often supposed that want of water in the 
country is the cause of famines. But this is not correct. Sir A. Cotton and 
many others of equal standing and note have recorded their opinion that there 
isno want of water in the country, and that in the worst year that ever 
occurred there was water flowing into the sea more than enough to provide food 
for the population. The only desideratum is that the water that falls over 
the country should be stored in tanks so that it may be used when needed, 
and that the rivers should be laid under contribution by artificial means to 
supply the adjacent tracts with the much-valued treasure which they pour into 
the ocean to no purpose. These are the two grand remedies which have been 
found by experience to answer the purpose. Canals and tanks in the country 
would far better ensure the country against the ravages of famines than an 
amount of resolutions to reserve a certain sum annually to be spent on relief 
works when famine is actually in the land, Prevention is always better than cure. 
If a large portion of the annual reserve or famine premium be spent upon 
irrigation works, we should derive a double benefit. We should have the benefits 
of irrigation actually secured to us, and the Government of India would 
have no room for temptation to spend the accumulated funds at an emergency 
upon purposes other than legitimate. The irrigation canals would not only 
supply the primary want of India by giving to the soil a timely supply of water 
and increase the cereal produce, .but would also, if properly constructed, provide 
the best possible means of transit at a small cost. The Panjab, the North-Western 
Provinces and Bengal have already such a natural system of river navigation. 
that it-can be made almost perfect with comparatively very little cost. In the 
Deccan too the Narbada and the Tapti flowing from the interior into the 


gestern sea, andthe Godévari, the Krishna and the Kaveri flowing into the 
Bay of Bengal, can at no great cost be made to serve as means of inters 
communication over a vast area. The Goddvari was surveyed a long time 
with this view, and it was then conclusively shown by able engineers that 
that river and its tributary, the Wardha, could be easily made navigable up to 
within a short distance of their sources. Even as the Goddvari now stands, 
+ is navigable by boats to a long distance from its mouth. The Krishna and 
the Madras rivers do not differ much in this respect from the God4vari. This 
magnificent water a would not only provide the meaus of transit, but at 
the same time would fertilize the country through which it would pass. We 
earnestly desire that this question, which has been allowed to lie comparatively 
dormant for at least a quarter of a century, may be brought on the tapis. We 
regret that so long a time has already been wasted in devising schemes which 
have signally failed. What we have suggested above has already been more than 
once suggested by Sir A. Cotton, who has gone so far as actually to prepare a 
scheme of the undertaking which he has satisfactorily shown to be feasible. Had 
the canal navigation scheme been adopted long ago, it would have saved the 
country from several very heavy burdens. Wecould have then dispensed with 
some of our guaranteed railways with all their charges on the revenues of India. 
That is; however, a thing of the past. But in future if our Government, instead 
of undertaking State railways, would undertake navigation canals, a great saving 
might be effected. Taking the actual cost of construction per mile for railways 
and canals, it can be satisfactorily shown that the cost of the former is as much 
as from 3 to 8 times the cost of the latter. The substitution of canals for rail- 
ways would thus prove to bea clear gain. Moreover, when we invest our 
capital in railways we really devote a large portion of it to buying iron and 
coal from England, and bring no commenstrate benefit to our country. We 
do not mean to gs deny the value of railways, and we assert that some 
lines are necessary if India is to play an important part in the economy of the 
world as a large grain-producing and grain-exporting country, But this 
purpose would be sufficiently served if we constructed railways only in places 
where the construction of canals would be either impossible or next to it. Our 
country is not even now in a position to support railways. They do not suit the 
genius of it so well as navigation canals would. Nor does the argument of 
‘need make any great difference between the respective merits of the two 
systems. We believe that by means of steam barges a speed sufficient for 
practical purposes can be attained over navigation canals. We recommend 
these considerations to the attention of the present Government of India. We 
believe canals are more calculated to fit in with our system of. revenue and 
expenditure and the infant development of our resources than railways which 
are mere heavy ornaments. Canals would add to the revenue by increasing 
the fertility of the land, and leave us more capital to apply towards the other 
‘wants of the country. 


The Gujardti (95) of the 9th September says :—November is again drawing 
nigh and conjectures are rife regarding the nomination 
Expresses & hope that a of a member from this Presidency to the Native Civil 


Gujarati gentleman will be - ; ° , 
entesialt tiie tues ta the Service. From the time that this service has been 


Native Civil Service. started, two Parsis, two Dakshini Brdéhmans and one 
ius Musalman have been appointed to it. Last year we 
suggested that a Gujarati Hindu ought to be nominated to the service. Among 
the names of persons recommended last year three were Gujarati, but perhaps 
the Bombay ancl did not urge the special claims of the Gujardti candi- 
dates, which circumstance might have led to the unpopular nomination made 
last year. We hope the last year’s injustice will not be repeated, and that one 
of the three Gujarati candidates recommended last year or some other qualified 
Gujardti will be appointed this year. i 


The Yajdén Parast (123) of the 9th September observes that since 1856, 
when : Native “veal Tay was for the first time ap- 

Sugcests that the shrieval. POinted to the shrievalty of Bombay, this honourable 
ty. of Bombay oes on suitor office has been conferred upon six ‘Hindes and six 
year should be conferred upon Pfrsis, but not a single Mahomedan gentleman has 
« Mahomedan gentlemat. © been fortunate enough to get it. Fifteen years ago 


there were very few Mahomedan gentlemen having 
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| English education, and it was rather difficult to find qualified person in 
that community for appointment to the shrievalty ; but within the last fifteen 

gars education has made considerable progress among the Mahomedans, and 
several eligible candidates may be found. The most conspicuous among the 
{slamite community of Bombay are Messrs. Badrudin Tyebji, Kamrudin Tyebji, 
Mahomed Ali Rogay, Rahimtula Mahomed Saydni and Khan Baéhddur Honorary 
Surgeon Shekh Kasam; and one from ‘among them ought to be appointed 
cheriff for the coming year. Mr. Badrudin’s would be the most appropriate 
selection and the Mahomedan community would be highly grateful to Govern- 
ment for the honour done to it. [The Vartamdn Sdr (120) of the 11th idem 
expresses its approval of the suggestion. | 


The Arunodayd (14) of the 9th September, in a communicated article, 
dwells on the inconveniences which the employés of 
The Lio tg hen oe “nt te Salt Department at Goa have been obliged to 
ao ‘ “pe guffer, and says that it is a matter for regret that in 
spite of this they should have been served with 
notices intimating that their services would not be required after a stated period, 
and that they were liable to be dismissed whenever necessary. All the employés 
have been seized with a feeling of discontent and are at a loss how to get out 
of the impending difficulty. In foreign territory like that of Portuguese 
India it was proper that the last place should be worth at least Rs. 15 and con- 
tinuable during the whole of the year. The authorities have, however, converted 
the appointments into nine-monthly. The employés on nine-monthly establish- 
ments are thrown out of employment at the commencement of the rainy season, 
and they are required to resume their work before its close. They are therefore 
obliged to undergo much expense and trouble, and find it difficult to live within 
their means. Those that do not receive the salaries that were originally fixed in 
consideration of the inconveniences of a foreign rule and the dearness of pro- 
visions are obliged to purchase their necessaries on credit. Itis very unjust that 
those that have served for three and a half years in the Portuguese territories 
should not yet be transferred to the Presidency. All complaints should now 
be met by paying to such persons as have not been allowed the originally 
fixed salaries the amount saved from their salaries, by giving employment all 
the year round to such persons as are now borne on nine-monthly establish- 
ments, by transferring all of them to the Presidency, and by providing for 
such as may be thrown altogether out of employ in the arrangements that may 
be effected for the protection of the salt-works in the Konkan. 


A correspondent of the Mahdrdshird Mitra (40) of the 13th September, 
writing from Pasarni in the Wai Taluka of the Satara 
District, says that there is a difference of opinion 
between the people and Government officers regarding 
the existence of locusts in the district on account of the circumstance that appar- 
ently no creatures of that description are to be seen in the fields. Whenever, 
however, the soil is broken in being weeded, innumerable locusts are seen to 
jump, and it is urgently necessary that they should be destroyed in their present 
condition. Government should therefore cause mercury powder to be fired, and 
the forests, which afford great shelter to the insects, to be destroyed by being 
burnt. They should also ask the cultivators to use nets for catching them. It is 
believed that the miseries that have at present overtaken the people are due to 
the circumstance that there is very little good merit to the credit of the rulers, 
while injustice is rampant. The Forest Department is an important source of 
the sins of the rulers, while the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act is such a sinful 
measure that God cannot brook it. The Subordinate Judges have now begun 
to dispense justice against their own convictions. ‘They cannot help it. The 
law dictates how justice shall be dispensed. The mandates of Dr. Pollen are 
surprisingly tyrannical: Itis very iene oe to deal out injustice when one 
is conscious of what he is doing. The sighs and lamentations of the people are 
attributable to this cause. If Government put s stop to all sinful conduct, all 
miseries will cease and the subjects will be happy. The editor of the 
Mahérdshird Mitrd (40)’says that it is believed that the difference between 
Government officers and people regarding the existence of locusts is attri- 


Locusts in the Satdra Dis- 
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| patable to the solicitude of the latter to waive all demands for remissions of 
Ign revenue, which will have to be met in case the existence of locusts is re- 
cognized. The editor wishes that this belief may not be correct. 3 


A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitra (76) of the 9th September says :— 
| The acccmant oF ths A’bkéri Act for the last 
Brings to notice certain four years has deprived the poor labourers of a 
matters in ope meee! natural beverage like toddy,and by granting the farm 
the a Great. . Of the &bkéri revenue of Surat to a single contractor 
nist: Governmenthave, withthe view of securing an increase 
‘, their income, reduced the people almost to a state of starvation. When in 
August last the farm for the whole of the district was granted to Mr. Dubdsh, 
, petition on behalf of the Pdrsis of Surat was laid before Government, re. 
resenting that the system of granting the farm to a single contractor was 
calculated to prove prejudicial to the liquor distilling industry of Surat, and 
that the people would not be able to get as good wines as were to be had from 
rivate distillers. Government informed the petitioners in reply that they 
bad bound the new contractor to supply liquor of as good quality as that 
before furnished by previous contractors, and that therefore there was no ground 
' for anxiety on that score. But within a period of two months from the time 
this assurance was given by Government, complaints have begun to be raised 
regarding the quality of the liquor supplied by the contractor. The only 
recourse now left to the people is to make a joint representation to Government 
in the matter. When Mr. Dubdsh first entered on his contract he allowed the 
old distillers to keep their stops on condition that they would receive one 
bottle of liquor for each gallon distilled, to enable them to meet the expenses of 
distillation. The shop-keepers considered this condition rather hard, and 
therefore expressed their intention to stop work. Subsequently, however, 
they were obliged to give way for want of other employment, and bound 
themselves to render service to the contractor by a written agreement after 
depositing the required sums of money. This arrangement continued for one 
month, after which time Mr. Dubdsh was tempted to retract his promise 
of allowing one bottle of liquor for each gallon distilled by the circumstance 
that the consumption of liquor was gradually increasing. He then offered to 
ive one pint of liquor per gallon, which has spread dissatisfaction among’ the 
distillers. It is moreover known that the liquor which is manufactured at the 
distillery as 25° under proof turns out to be really 30°, and the inspectors of 
the contractor can therefore make good capital out of this circumstance and 
prosecute the shop-keepers for adulterating liquor in contravention-of the 4th 
clause of the agreement into which they have entered with the contractor. 
If, therefore, Government cause the liquor to be analysed by their Chemical 
Analyser they will be able to know what quality of liquor is manufactured at 
the distillery. The editor of the Guwardt Mitra invites the attention of Messrs. 
White and Whitworth to complaints of this nature. If the shop-keepers are 
not willing to accede to the modified concession of a pint of liquor per gallon, 
why should not the contractor return to them the money deposited by them, 
and why should he insist upon their giving @ resignation of the agreement in 


the terms dictated by him? 


The Dhdrwdr Viitt (24) of the 6th September is 

sorry that Mr. Gurshiddpa Virbasdpa should still be 

so aeklsies call A at Dharwar, where there is no work for him. The 

Dhérwér, where there isno Collector is said to have reported that there was no 

work for him. work for him, and why should no notice have been 
, taken of this report ? 


The Pandhari Vaibhav (48) of the 9th September says that the work of 

‘ constructing dharmashdlas, which the municipality 

Does not approve of the of Pandharpur is said to have undertaken at the 
Cecontinasene bs the Mea instance of Government for the accommodation of 
haem for the ac. Pugrims at the annual fair, has been stopped all of 
commodation’of pilgrims a sudden and there appears to be no early prospect 


of its being resumed. The work is important and. 


. 


“yseful to. the panies and it.is improper either to put it off or to discontinue it 
"altogether. ill the municipality awake to its duty after what we have 
gid above P 
The Indian Spectator(1) of the 9th September says :—The retiring Political 
ms of Kdthidwdr recommends the abolition of its 
Disapproves of the proposal only Judicial Court. We would not credit the worst 
pode, Agent, Kéthigwde enemy of the province with such a recommendation. 
ale abolition of the Judi. he suggestion is said.to be based on the ground that 
visi Assistant’s Court. - ‘there is no work for the Judicial Assistant as Sessions 
Judge. This way of putting the thing is very mis- 
leading.. We know from personal experience that there is enough work for the 
Judge and that he is willing todo it. The fact is that judicial decisions do 
not suit military political officers. The Political Assistants have therefore not 
only to perform their executive and administrative functions, for which they 
have barely time, but they are supposed to go through a large amount of 
judicial work likewise, which of course they cannot overtake. The result is a 
heap of arrears in every prdnt and ruinous delays that are little short of a failure 
ofjustice. There are important suits still hanging fire, the parties to which have 
died or disappeared! ‘There are cases which were taken in hand five or six years 
ago and not yet decided! Such a state of matters is not at all consistent with 
the spirit of British justice. These cases can be very well entrusted to the 
Judicial Assistant, for whom they are intended. But military political officers 
have their own ideas of justice, which judicially trained Civilians cannot defer 
to. Hence this movement to oust the Judicial Assistant. If such a thing 
happens, it will shake the confidence of suitors and bring the administration 
of justice into contempt. The Political Assistants have neither time nor the 
required training for the disposal of purely judicial business. The political 
oficers are reported to have tried their utmost to reduce the responsible 
Sessions Judge of Kathidwar to the position of a mere recorder or registrar. 
Foiled in this attempt it is no wonder that they now go out of their way to 
deprive the province of the officer whose presence is indispensable. The 
Government of Bombay has done much to keep Colonel Barton in countenance 
with the hapless princes and people. But we pray it may not listen to this 
iniquitous proposal. The result of removing the judicial officer from Kathidwar 
will be at the best so much more work for the already over-burdened Political 
Assistants, who will leave these extra duties to their daftardars and shirastedars. 
And woe be to the suitors to whom these men have to dispense justice! We 
cannot bear to look at the suggestion without a sinking of heart. [The 
Vartamdn Sdr (120) of the 11th September expresses similar sentiments. | 


The Gujardt Miirz (76) of the 9th September, in a communicated article, 
‘ italia ait OE the particulars of a case in which the patel of 
Ms, Mh pndans. J the village of Morchand in the Gogha Tdluka of the 
’ Ahmedabad District is said to have attempted to 
extort confession from one of his female relatives in the matter of a theft in his 
own house. It is said that the patel caused some oil to be heated, asked the 
suspected party to take off some coins from within the oil, and said that if 
she was innocent she would not be hurt. The innocent woman put her hand 
into the oil and its skin was off! After some days when the wound was 
healed, the woman went to her father’s house, and when interrogated by her 
brothers explained to them the circumstances under which her hand was burnt. 
The brothers are said to have taunted: the poor woman for living such a 
dispraceful life, whereupon she is reported to have ended her existence by 
poisoning herself. If this report be true, the patel is guilty of a serious crime. 
If there was a theft in his house, why should he not have investigated the 
matter through Government, or taken other measures, instead of resorting to 
such a cruel deed ? : 


The same, in a communicated article, reports the circumstances of a case in 

A P dea which w girdssia of the village of Morchand in the 

by the fauidévof Gocha,  @ogha Taluka of the Ahmedabad District committed 
jaar oO ogna. : a : n 

- rape on a woman of the Khoja caste. It is said that 


the husband of the woman, on being informed by her of the full particulars of 


case, reported ‘it to the police patel and subsequently lodged a complaint 
Oct the faujdér of Gogha. The faujdér so a woman to the Native 
medical officer of the station for examination, who kept her for two days and 
then allowed her to go, Thereupon, the husband of the woman says, the 
faujdér caused the offence to be compounded against the will of the com- 
plainant. ‘The questions for consideration are as follow :—Had the faujddr 
any authority to act as he did? Had he authority to compound the offence? 
Why should he have advised, nay compelled, the complainant to accept a com- 
romise? Had the woman been eight or ten years of age, her being sent to 
the doctor for examination would have been intelligible; but why should she 
have been sent to the doctor when she was a mother of four children? The 
woman had in the first place suffered disgrace by the rape committed on her, 
and the insult was aggravated by her being examined by a Native doctor. What 
may be the reason for keeping her for two days at the dispensary ? It is very 
distressing that such injustice should be allowed to be perpetrated under the 
regime of the vigilant and just British Government. The offender in this 
case is said to have undergone imprisonment in the Ahmedabad jail for one 
ear on account of his complicity in a fracas with certain tribes, and he is also 
scowl to be generally a suspicious character. When such a person is allowed 
to go scot-free after committing such serious offences, great outcry is raised by 
the people, 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 9th September quotes three recent cases of 

infanticide at Ahmedabad, and remarks :—Cases of 

Points out the advisability infanticide are reported to us almost week after week 

of having a legal enactment from Gujardt, Kdthidwar, the Deccan and other parts. 
for the protection of Hindu Th wig , , 

widen ese are only instances that come to light in spite 

of the most careful attempts at secrecy. How many 

little ones may be drowned and buried out of sight we have not the heart even 

to guess. There must be some 50,000 high-caste widows in — living 


under their father’s protection, each under the same roof that shelters father, 


uncle, brother and their wives, witnessing the joys and sorrows of social life 
but. strictly forbidden to take part in the former, with their moral nature 
entirely neglected and exposed to the wiles of the vulpine Gorji and the volup- 


tuous M4hér4j. What chance is there for these young women to resist temptation 
or suppress the force of instinct? It is all very well to talk of watch and 
guard. ‘The high-caste Hindu in these parts is a philosophic dog. Caste is 
a helpless cripple in such cases, whatever its power over the widow and the 
advocates of her rights. ‘The more we consider the subject, the more we are 
convinced that nothing short of legal protection afforded to the widow will 
prevent infanticide “ other crimes. But the suggestion seems to be too 
much for a virtuous society and a humane paternal government. All that we 
can say is that society and Government are responsible for the deaths periodi- 
cally reported by the police and also for the many more that are never reported. 
In the absence of a legal enactment, we do not know why some other arrange. 
ment may not be made. It was suggested some time ago that the widows of a 
district might be registered, and those suspected might be periodically examined 
by a respectable nurse or lady doctor. Wedo not like this proposal : it has some 
thing in it of the hateful Contagious Diseases Act. But it is certain that if some 
such plan were adopted, and if the betrayer of the widow were made to pay for 
the maintenance of the child, the social evil would be partly checked. Again 
the fear of having to be examined would drive half of the widows to contract 
honourable alliances. A Foundling House at Ahmedabad on the model of the 
Pandharpur House would be useful for Gujard4t as well as Kathidwdr. We 
appeal to the Government of Bombay to do something for the most unfortunate 
Class of its subjects, the Hindu widows and their off-spring. ) 


The Gujardti (95) of the 9th September says :—Has the Bombay Govern- 


ment any explanation to give of the injustice that has 

Does not approve of the been done to Natives in the matter of the recent ap- 
an of Mr. Lester ointment to the post of Chief Clerk in the Presidency 
@ post of Chief Clerk. in - Hr , Geta? Me Tee f 
the Presidency Magistrates’ Magistrates’ Courts r. Barker, the permanen 
Courts, incumbent of the post, having gone on leave, an 


Eurasian by name Mr. Lester has been appointed to 
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oo0ed him. Mr. ‘Cooper having referred the matter to the High Court, the” 

J without considering the claims of Natives, informed him that the 

a not be conferred on a Native. We do not wish to refer to the merits or 
jemerits of Mr. Lester, who is a junior in the service, having served for about 6 
ot 7 yoars only. Messrs. Waslekar and Jaykar have superior claims to the 
post. The former has to his credit a service of 30 years, while the latter 
once acted as & erect | Magistrate. Why should not Natives be appointed 
1 this post P_ Is the resolution passed by Lord Lytton in 1879 acted upon in 
this way ? The policy of conferring good berths on Europeans to the exclusion 
of Natives is calculated to bring discredit on the Government of Bombay. 


The Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad of the 13th September says that the 

: number of gamblers has increased of late in the city 

nee Le * and the suburbs. They are to be seen in large num- 

— ieee bers in the camp, in the suburbs of Achérji, Vatva and 

Kékaria, Saraspur and Gomatipur, and on the Kocharb road. The Police 

Superintendent and his subordinates ought to be vigilant in apprehending 
them. 


The Satya Shodhak (57) of the 9th September says:—The post for Ratné- 
giri for Thursday, the 6th September, was sent from 
' Does not approve of the Bombay by sea, but was carried to the south on ac- 
dapat’ s + a. count of the steamer not having touched at the port 
sy eg ne werk. ™ of Ratnégiri. Ifthe steamer tonches at Kérwér, the 
post would be sent back to Ratndgiri by runners and 
would thus reach the place later than if it was sent from Bombay by the usual 
land route. With the view of securing the uncertain advantage of an early 
arrival of the post at Ratnagiri by sending it by sea one day in a week, the 
authorities run the risk of delaying it as the steamer does not touch at Ratnd- 
giri many times during the year. The postal authorities should therefore 
consider this matter and order the regular despatch of letters by the land route, 
heavy parcels, &c., being sent by sea. Such an arrangement is particularly 
necessary during the rainy season, 


The Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad of the 13th September says that the 
postal delivery peon of the Khddia section is so very 
slow that he is always seen delivering letters at about 
noon. This causes great inconvenience to the residents of that part of the city, 
for they cannot post their replies by the passenger train. It may be true that 
the peon has a large number of letters to distribute, but in that case an addi- 
tional man should be employed. The post-master ought to attend to the matter. 


A postal complaint. 


A travelling correspondent of the Indian Spectator (1) of the 9th Septem- 
ber writes :—Part of the road from Kolhapur to Sangli 
Complains of the bad state ig yery good, but part being under repair we had to 
of Government roads in the : 
Southern Mardtha Country. 4 *@ke a country track miserably ill-kept. I am told it 
belongs to the British Government. If you want to 
see the Collector at the height of his autocratic obstructiveness, you cannot 
do better than run over the interior of the Southern Maratha Country. Roads 
under Native States are generally very well kept, but here and there you come 
across patches fearfully cut up belonging to the Britisb Sarkér. These patches 
are a disgrace to the municipality concerned. No muram, no metal, on the best 
of them ; and with the black soil, it takes nearly an hour in some places to go 
over a mile. They are called fair-weather roads, local funds or provincial 
funds roads, but to call them roads is a piece of nonsense. They are no 
better than a half-ploughed field. So notorious is the mismanagement that an 
particularly bad road in the Southern Maratha Country is called Sarkdéri. The 
authorities exact tolls and cesses. What they do with the money I cannot say ; 
they probably divert it. They bully the Chiefs to attend to roads within their 
boundaries, but when the Chiefs and their Political Officers complain of their 
own neglect or mismanagement, they bring forward frivolous excuses, and in 
some cases actually compel a friendly Chief to make and repair roads with 
which hie has no concern. | oe 


12 


The Vartamdn Sdr (120) of the 11th September says that since the recent 

: epee ron ot a! — it a jae cri a to — over the 
Complains 0 road leading from the Hope Bridge to Rander. As the 
of the road from Surat to 1104 is situated very dase to ae banks of the river, a 
Binder: little rising of the water washes it away. At present 
sheroad has been waghed away. and as there are big and deep pits in it which are 
full of water, it is very difficult to wade through them. As the road is under 
the supervision of the ocal funds committee, Mr. Lalubhai, Executive Engineer, 
ought to inspect it and have it speedily repaired. It would be better if a new 
road were constructed through the fields. The money spent on the repair of 
the present road would be wasted, considering that the road would be again 

washed away. 3 


The Suryd Prakdsh (80) of the 8th September says that the road from the 
garden owned by the Honourable Mr. Nandabhai 
Haridd4s to Katérgém stands in great need of repair, 
and that the road exhales bad odours, which may give 
rise to cholera. Mr. White, the president of the local 


funds committee, ought to personally inspect the road and have it immediately 
repaired and cleaned. 


Complains of the bad state 
of the road from Surat to 
Katargam. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 9th September says :—A supplementary 
resolution appears in the last issue of the Gazette of 
Comments in connection Jndia regarding publicity in legislation. The whole 
with the new circular of the scheme is fairly drawn up as far as schemes, which. 
Government of India on the. 1 qd A doe that th rT aaa 
subject of publicity in legis- must always depend ior their success on the zeal an 
lation, co-operation of subordinate Governments and officials, 
can be formulated. The resolution goes into the 
question very searchingly, and brings to the surface some defects which though 
apparently not very important in themselves are really serious in their effects. 
Indeed the general run of the vernacular translations of legislative measures 
will appear high-flown, even after making allowance tor the difference of idiom 
and flexibility between the English and the vernacular languages. They not 
only show samples of bad taste which make them repugnant to the fine sense 
of scholars, but they at times are characterized by obsolete or far-fetched phrases 
which lift them considerably higher than the common reach of the understand- 
ing of the reading public. The neglect too of some local officers in ascertain- 
ing public opinion around them is justly called attention to. The idea of 
establishing a sort of legislative blue-book publicatiun system is quite original, 
and is calculated to give a strong impetus to discussions of important public 
measures by the people at large. When this scheme begins to run smooth 
and becomes popular, it will serve as a great, though silent, engine in the 
political and administrative education of the people. The @ priors dogma that 
every man knows the law must for ages to come remain a grand though 
a convenient delusion; and it is schemes like these which will help gradu- 
ally to make this legal fiction less and less so. [The Indian Spectator (1) of the 
9th September says :—It is indeed a boon to the press and the public that a 
Bill, or the proceedings of debates, or reports of select committees, covering 64 
pages, can be bought for arupee. In fact the rate is fixed so low as to bring 
the State papers on legislation -within the reach of almost all educated men. It 
will not be in the power of our “ patriots,” “ orators” and “ agitators” to here- 
after taunt the Imperial Government that it attempts to legislate in the dark. 
Thus a very practical step, and a most important one, has been taken for 
reforming subordinate matters connected with legislation. The Native press 
especially ought to be grateful for the boon granted toit. Itis very satisfactory 
to observe that the Government of India has wisely determined to have 
Urdu or Hindusténi translations of all Bills apart from their translations into 
other vernscular languages. The importance of such a step is obvious. 
Hindusténi or Urdu is a sort of lingua franca inthe country. Hence for per- 
manent record nothing could be better than Hindusténi or Urdu translations 
of all Billss Altogether the Government of India has fulfilled the promise 
it made last year to take all available steps to yive the widest publicity to 
legislative measures and other papers connected therewith. The resolution is 


t» 
“st yas 


, fresh instance, if an instance is at all needed, of the Viceroy’s earnestness a 
(Ct and sincerity. Hedoes what he says. Lord Ripon has worthily done his py) 
nee rt. It now rests with the various local Governments to do theirs. We trust 
ee they will not be slow to do so. . For it must be remembered that in many 
a other matters Imperial resolutions and circulars have remained so many dead 
ee letters. A vigilant executive at the head-quarters can alone insist on the 
é resent steps being rigidly put into effect. We will only give the latest 
instance of the unwillingness of the local Government in the matter. The 
Pharmacy Bill was introduced into the Bombay Legislative Council last 
ear. The Honourable Mr. Badrudin Tyebji urged that the Bill should 
be translated into the vernacular languages of the Presidency. So far as we are 
aware, that request, though acceeded to by the executive'a year ago, has not 
been practically granted. This is reprehensible. Hence any amount of vigi- 
lance that the Supreme Government can keep in this matter will not be lost. 
We believe the best | of keeping watch will be to demand from each local 
Government at the end of the official year its report on the steps which it ma 
have taken in reference to all legislative measures that may have occupied it 
during the year. The report may be in a tabulated form embodying all the 
essential details that are now published in the circular letter. The Supreme 
Government will then be in a position to know how far each subordinate Gov- 
ernment has carried out its instructions and to’ remind erring officials of what 
they owe to the public. The Vartamdén Sér (120) of the 11th idem expresses 
sentiments similar to those of the Spectator, and remarks that the'resolution is a 
proof of thé anxiety felt for, and the trust placed in, the people by the representa- ) 
tive of the Queen-Empress. The Mahrdtta (2) of the 9th idem remarks :—It 
is yet time to see how the local Government intends to act in this matter. 
The proviso as to a newspaper's having established itself leaves much scope 
for patronage and selection. Cannot all newspapers be included? Most of 
them may be said to be established, as they are more than a year old. The 
rule may be made general and applicable to all newspapers alike. Several 
other vernacular papers express their approval of the orders recently issued by 
the Government of India regarding publicity in legislation, some of them 
suggesting that copies of Bills should be furnished to libraries and pasted in 
the principal places in towns and villages. | 


Local Self-government. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 9th September says:—The Bombay Gazette 
' recommends that, in order that the Select Committee 
A suggestion to the Bombay appointed to report upon the Local Self-government 
Government im connection Bills for this Presidency may have a clear insight 
with the Select Committee Sse ini sine t a ere ek Goel 
appointed to report upon the gement and working of local funds 
Local Self-government Bills. accounts, a revenue officer either in the person of a 
Revenue Commissioner or Collector may be appointed 
to assist the Select Committee in their work. -The proposal may be useful so 
far as the working or management of the accounts 1s concerned, but we believe 
that the mere assistance of either of the officers recommended will not satisfy 
all needs. We think that in addition to what information the Collector may 
furnish, independent members of some of the leading local fund boards ma 
be usefully examined before the Select Committee to enable the latter to form 
a proper estimate of the working of local fund boards under the present order 
of things, and-to see what safeguards are necessary to completely secure the ap- 


plication of these funds to their proper purposes. | 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 9th September, in commenting on the Honourable 
‘ wh cata! Mr. Peile’s speech on the occasion of the introduction 
omments on e : : . 

dellviak tar ties Honourable 0! the Local Self-government Bills into the Bombay 

Mr. Peile on the occasion of Legislative Council, remarks :—We honestly confess 

the introduction of the Local that though the policy which was inaugurated for 
Sclf-government Bills into securing the independence of local boards was changed >a 
© Bombay Legislative 11877 to one which seriously affected their inde- ie 
pendent vitality, yet this was not done with the a 


: least faulty motive. . Though there was no change in the policy of Government : ae 


fr as the administration of the Municipal Act was concerned, Section 7 of 
: he District Municipal Act was allowed to remain a dead letter for full ten 
‘gears. “Lhis in itself is enough to prove that if anything real and practical is 
be done in the matter of giving a stimulus to local self-government, the 
4w on the subject must not ony be not permissive but it must even be im- 

rative in certain matters. “If the system of popular representation has to be 
Produced not so much asa matter of unavoidable necessity as that of sound 
atesmanly policy, the law ought not to leave this matter to the sweet will of 
the executive Government. The evil of combining in the body of the same 

ersons the duties of the legislative and the executive here manifests itself. 
Howsoever proud Government may feel in having framed Bills that are elastic 
enough to provide for present necessities and future requirements, we confess 
wo do not find in them anything that guarantees to us a progressive continuity. 
All legislation is intended for correcting present and checking future abuse, so 
that any piece of legislation that falls short of these objects does not come up 
tothe proper standard. The present abuse to be checked being not so much 
of the legislative as that of the executive, it was necessary that the Bills should 
have definitely laid down principles which could have bound down the hands 
of the executive. If weare not much mistaken, Mr. Peile has not given us in 
his speech any explanation as to what guarantee the law gives us that the Bills 
will be enforced in the absence of Sir James Fergusson and Mr. Peile in the 
same manner as they will be in their presence. Sir James very justly remarked 
inthe Council that he would rather leave the land as unpopular as man ever 
left these shores than sacrifice one point of principle, and we humbly ask His 
Excellency in return if he is not sacrificing the principle of all constitutional 
governments by leaving the whole substance of the scheme in the hands of 
the executive, who ought only to do what the law commands them. Mr. Peile 
has thus only confirmed the opinion that the Bills being only permissive in 
their nature do not meet the high expectations that were raised in civilized 
quarters respecting them. At the very outset Mr. Peile remarked that he was 
rather sumaming up the results of an exhaustive debate than preparing to explain 
the scope of.and the reasons for new legislation. So far as the improvement 
of the executive function is concerned, we say that the more important works 
that are proposed to be left to the body will only involve them in financial 
dificulties, and the greater financial independence that is talked of is but a 
delusion. Mr. Peile appears to have been at some pains to make out a strong 
case in support of the provisions in the Bill about the appointment of 
presidents and vice-presidents. When Mr. Peile knew that he had non-official 
independent members like Messrs, Mandlik and Badrudin to fight against, he 
thought it safe to put the opinion of the Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha against the 
expected opposition of the non-official members. Inasmuch as the Bills are 
essentially based on the September resolution of the Bombay Government, the 
opinions regarding them cannot be looked upon as having had their due share 
ofimportance given them. Had Mr. Peile really summed up the discussion 
that has been going on for the last few months, we are sure he could never have 
been put to the necessity of falling upon the “ volunteered ”’ letters of the Poona 
Sérvajanik Sabha. ‘The entire Native press is against the opinion of Govern- 
ment regarding official presidents, and so are all right-thinking men. The 
Poona Sabha is evidently one of those on whom conviction operates slowly. 
Mr. Peile would have therefore done well if he had left the Sabha alone and 
followed the general current of public opinion. On the whole, Mr. Peile’s 
speech sounds more like a justification than an explanation, and that portion of 
it which purports to be an explanation is not quite satisfactory. 


In criticising the Bombay District Municipal Act Amendment Bill, the 
ee Indu Prakash (9) of the 10th September says :— 
Binns: the Bombay Neither the total number of members of any muni- 
istrict Municipal Act —. : 
Aesenhiienl cipal board nor the exact proportion between elective 
| and official members is specified in the Bill. We think 
it desirable that the Legislature should once for all fix the number of members 
forming the boards,—should at least determine the maximum and minimum 
number, and not leave it to the discretion of the executive Government to make 


rules in each case as to what number shall compose a particular board. The 
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Bombay Municipal Act fixes the total number and its components definitively. 
We think it ought not to be difficult to similarly fix the total number of mem- 
pers and the relative proportion of the elective and the nominative elements. 
If the divergence of population and intellectual condition of different places 
makes it impossible to fix the same number indiscriminately for all, we think 
Government must be in full possession of all requisite information in respect to 
all places to enable them to annex a schedule to the Bill enh. the number 
of members a particular municipal board shall consist of. . In regard to the rela- 
tive proportions of the two elements composing the boards, we think there 
ought to be no difficulty at all in fixing them definitely in the Bill itself, As 
it is, the Bill obscurely indicates the proportion by enacting that the elective 
members shall not be less than one-half of the whole number, exclusive of the 

resident, and that not more than one-half of the nominated commissioners 
shall be salaried servants of Government. Further we think the old division 
into town and city municipalities may be usefully retained by giving to the 
city municipalities somewhat higher privileges than to the town munici- 
palities. ‘The schedule which ought to be annexed to the Bill should declare 
what places, by their political or commercial importance, by the number, 
enlightenment and public spirit of their population, deserve to rank as city 
municipalities. The city municipalities may not inappropriately consist of 
a larger number of elective members, say three-fourths or two-thirds of the 
whole, and may also have an elected president. We are aware of the impor- 
tance of proceeding cautiously and tentatively, but we are persuaded to think 
that bestowing higher privileges on advanced cities like Poona or Ahmed- 
abad is not likely to spoil the experiment of self-government. On the 
other hand, to treat all places with two thousand inhabitants and up- 
wards as equally advanced, and to apply to them all one rule of fitness, 
is to ignore the actual present condition of different cities and to put an undue 
restraint upon their progress. ‘Thus, while approving of the proportion of one- 
half between the elected and the nominated members in town municipalities, 
we shovid like to see such places as Poona designated city municipalities with 
the privilege of having elected members at three-fourths or two-thirds of the 
total number. Section 12 empowers Government to disenfranchise any muni- 
cipality which may prove to be incompetent or apathetic. While admitting the 
necessity of such a power being vested in Government, we think.it would be 
conducive to the success of the experiment of local self-government if Govern- 
ments first declared by means of aschedule what places were in their opinion 
backward and unfit for the elective franchise, instead of bestowing the franchise 
indiscriminately and then putting certain places to the indignity of surrendering 
the franchise. The qualifications of electors and members are also left by the 
Bill to be settled by the executive Government by rules and bye-laws, but such © 
rules and bye-laws are rarely discussed by the public and the qualifications 
for the franchise are too important to be left to be. decided by the fiat of the 
executive. It is difficult to definitely specify who shall be entitled to the fran- 
chise. The different tests qualifying for the franchise ought to be laid down. 
We have seen in our discussion of the Local Boards Bill that the only tests 
there laid down are the property and the office tests with no specific provision 
for intelligence and education. There is in the present Bill also a chance of 
the education and intelligence tests being overlooked if the determination is to 
be made by the executive Government. 


Legislation.—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


The Yajddn Parast (123) of the 9th September observes that the Honour- 
able Mr. Rivers Thompson, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, has in his minute on the Native Magistrates’ 
Honourable Mr. Rivers Jurisdiction Bill abused the natives of India and has 
Thompson on the Native cast reflections on their character. The political 
character in his minute on atmosphere of Calcutta has been contaminated by the 


Highly disapproves of the 
reflections cast by the 


the Native Magistrates’ 


Jurisdiction Bill. mai ravings of some European fanatics, and it is no 


wonder if Mr. Thompson. has ea the contagion. 
But it is much to be regretted that he has forgotten his high position and has 
set a bad example to other high officials. Hitherto Indian officials followed the 


giscreet and sound policy of —! their sentiments with due discretion 
and far-sightedness ; but Mr. ‘Thompson has overstepped the bounds of that 
policy and taken a course which does not become his high office. The Native 
ress Of Bengal will not deserve much blame if it retaliates and abuses the 
‘eutenant-Governor, who has taken the lead in this unpleasant matter. 


Education. 


The Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad of the 13th September complains 
of the want of encouragemént to Gujarati literature 
Complains of the want of from the Department of Public Instruction. Gujardt 
enoouragensen® yo omy is far behind Mahdrdshtra as regards education. 
ee Pibile Thatensilens, - There are many reasons for this backwardness. 
2 Gujarat is far removed from the Presidency town, and 
the ruling authorities are.not well acquainted with the province. It is far 
removed from the sight of the Director of Public Instruction. Very few books 
are published in Gujarati, as neither the public nor Government give due encour- 
agement to literature in that language. From an examination of the accounts 
of the Government fund styled Encouragement to Literature Fund, which is 
in the hands of the Director, it will appear that Gujardti authors receive less 
encouragement than others. It is unintelligible why a report of the adminis- 
tration of this fund is not published by the Director. Moreover Mardthi authors 
receive encouragement from the Dakshina Prize Fund, and there is no reason 
why Gujarati authors should not receive aid from it. The people of Gujarat 
have an equal claim on this prize fund with the people of Mahdrdshtra. The 
Government of Sir James Fergusson ought not to allow this injustice to 
continue any longer. 


Eailways. 


With reference to the notice given by the Secretary of State for India of 
the intention of Government to purchase the Eastern 
Hopes that no job will be Bengal Railway, the Bombay Chronicle (75) of the 
allowed to be og gh gett 9th September observes that it is to be hoped that 
Bengal Railway. ee a purchase is completed the public will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the interests of the 
Indian tax-payer have been properly protected. A job was allowed, perhaps 
inadvertently, to be perpetrated in favour of the East India Railway Company 
wher its concern was taken over by Government, whereby that Company 
profited to the amount of some millions sterling at the expense of the Indian 
tax-payer; and itis to be hoped that a similar course will be avoided in the 
purchase of the Eastern Bengal Railway. : 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 9th September says :—Rumours of a damag- 

ing character have aed us as to the misconduct 

A complaint against the of some of the mofussil employés of the B. B. & C. I. 

misconduct of pome BA: Railway Company, such as European servants calling 

SCT baile. me *-* upon Native subordinates for personal service, which 

é : no honest man can render, and visiting disobedience 

with petty persecution. This, if true, is highly discreditable. We trust the 

absence of that excellent officer, Mr. Duxbury, will not be turned to account in 

4 manner to bring disgrace on our best managed Railway Company. Mr. 
Pendlebury must be approached by the aggrieved. 


The Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad of the 13th September says that a 
large number of Hindu pilgrims have left Ahmedabad 
for the Ambaji fair. They were packed like sheep 
in railway carriages. The railway authorities should 
take measures to prevent a crush at the booking office at Kharedi and Pélan- 
pur on the return of the pilgrims, as was the case last year. [A correspondent 
of the Bombay Samdchdr (86) of the 15th September also complains of the in- © 
convenience caused to passengers by being overcrowded. ] 


A corréspondent of the Samsher Béhddur (111) of the 7th September says 

i apis ches that a merchant of Limbdi presented a parcel to the 
station-moster of Limbd;, 8t@tion-master of Limbdi to be forwarded to a 
certain station. The station-master did not attend to 


Suggestion to the Raj- 
putina Kailway authorities. 


sedi and the { el ‘was not forwarded.. The same parcel was again 
pent 7 on the third day by a partner of the merchant, but the station- 
master said that he would forward it if itsowner presented it at the station. 


The parcel was at last forwarded by the merchant through a passenger. The 
sorrespondent does not understand why notice of the arrival of goods at the | 
tation isnot given to their owners, as 1s the case in other places, in order that 
she owners may not be under the necessity of paying demurrage charges. The 
ailway authorities ought to attend to the matter. 


Municipalities. 


In an article headed “ Official Delinquency again,” the Indian Spectator 
(1) of the 9th September says:—Both Messrs. 
Comments ona recent case Javeril4l and Telang have done their duty well by 
of defalcation in the Engi- insisting on the municipal executive furnishing a 
AO Fe eran of the detailed report on each of the queries embodied in the 
— anal notice of motion touching recent defalcations in the 
Engineering Department of the municipality. So strong is the tendency of the 
municipal officers, where their own neglect or carelessness is glaring, to avoid in- 
dependent inquiry and to stifle discussion at a Corporation meeting by bring- 
ing friendly or other influences to bear on slavish members of the Corporation, 
that uated Gti has to-be taken by independent members that their inquiries 
may not prove abortive. We shall not anticipate the report now called for. 
But we may at least point out three facts. First, that the municipality have 
engaged the defalcating cashier, and that the officer in charge of the 
department placed implicit confidence in him. Had the authorities who first 
employed that person taken the ordinary care to ascertain his antecedents, as 
every business-man and merchant would do when employing a shroff, no such 
defalcation as is now discovered could have taken place. Second, that no sub- 
stantial security, commensurate with the position he occupied and the stake he 
was entrusted with, was ever taken! What do these two facts point to? They 
simply point to the conclusion that men of doubtful character get into munici- 
pal service because officials are weak enough, or interested enough, to submit 
to the pressure brought to bearon them by influential members of the Town 
Council or Corporation. It is notorious that immense pressure was put upon the 
Municipal Commissioner last year by certain of our city fathers (city betrayers, 
rather) to engage the services of their friends and relations. Why should this 
be the case? Why not have open competition? But thereis a third fact, and 
that not the least important. It might be remembered that we were the first 
to strenuously advocate the reconstruction of the Engineering Department 
after the unfortunate bungle of the Malabar Hill Reservoir. Mr. Grant, then 
Commissioner, publicly gave the last Corporation to understand that he would 
reorganize that department, open as it was to public suspivion. But he could 
do nothing ofthe kind, and soon after went on furlough. Mr. Ollivant was so 
absorbed in the early part of his municipal career in elaborating the Assess- 
ment Department, which now threatens to turn out a costly failure, that he 
allowed this reform to be thrust aside. And here isthe result. Now what we 
say is that there was a grave dereliction of duty, both on the part of Mr. 
Ollivant and of the members of the Corporation, in not reorganizing the Engi- 
neering Department immediately after the reservoir controversy. The axe 
ought to have been laid at the rotten root of that department. Had that been 
done, the rate-payers would not have been robbed to-day of their monies to the 
extent of Rs. 15,000. When will résponsible citizens do the duty which they 
are 80 anxious to undertake on behalf of the people ? 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 9th September says :—Like the story of the 
lamb in Aisop’s Fables, it being found that the steam- 
‘roller driver and his brethren could not be found 
fault with in respect of the unfortunate case of the 
late Dr. Cody, another charge in the shape of carelessness in the management 
of steam machinery has been laid at their doors. If the charge is well founded 
increased wages may supply more efficient and careful men, but it is unjust — 
that the Native driver should be made the scape-goat of a mishap which our 
Town Council ought to bear in mind did not arise from his carelessness, We 


Comments on the steam- 
roller nuisance at Bombay. 


would suggest that in making a new arrangement the services of the steam- 
roller drivers already in the employ of the municipality should not summarily 
‘spensed with, but that they should be allowed time to show that they are ° 
not 80 inefficient as they are alleged to be. By the way, we might say that the 
working of steam-rollers after midnight and before sunrise would be a prefer- 
able arrangement, calculated to avoid accidents and save the municipality 
fom additional expenditure in the name of efficiency. [The Indian Spectator 
(1) of the same date says :—lIt is certainly necessary to improve the working 
of steam-rollers in our streets. But we do not see why Rs. 50 a month cannot 
t an efficient driver, Native or European. The idea of closing up the street 
all day long where the roller is at work is antiquated. Why not work the 
engine late at night and very early in the morning? If this is impossible, a 
fow men may be posted at principal corners leading to the locality under roller 
service to warn Carriage drivers to take another road. The Ddtardwn (90) of 
the 18th idem expresses disapproval of the employment of European drivers on 
steam-rollers in the place of Natives. | 


The Bombay Samdchdr (86) of the 10th October observes that since the 
appearance of cholera in Bombay nearly half a dozen 
streets of the Dhobi Talav quarter of the city have been 
cleaning of the Dhobi Talav suffering from the epidemic, which has of late gather- 
quarter of Bombay im foom ed more strength. I | houses of thi 
‘odrive away cholera from gth. in several houses of this quarter 
that locality. more deaths than one have occurred from this disease. 
Whenever the Health Department is apprized of a 
death from the epidemic, cow-dung cakes, dammer and sulphur are burnt in 
the street for disinfecting the quarter; but that this is not enough for 
purposes of sanitation is evident from the fact that though the process has been 
frequently followed at Dhobi Taldv that quarter has not yet been freed from the 
epidemic. The Health Department ought to clean the street gutters, passages 
between houses, and other x gy where dirt has accumulated, in order to drive 
away the epidemic completely. 


The Gujardti (95) of the 9th September regrets that it cannot support the 
ro made by the Municipal Corporation of 
ombay to spend Rs. 50,000 for according a fitting 
ayy to mag yng reception to their Royal Highnesses the Duke ‘and 
sd the Duchess of Con- Duchess of Connaught, The municipality had better 
nanght. | meet other demands on its funds than waste such a 
large amount for this purpose. What.advantages 
resulted to the country from the visits of royal princes on two former occasions ? 
The Duke is coming not in the many of a ruler but in that of a servant, and 
an expenditure of Rs. 10,000 would be considerable. [The Rdst Goftdér (110) of 
the same date also does not approve of the expenditure of a sum of Rs. 50,000 
for according a reception to the prince. ] 


The Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha (4) for the month 
of July, in continuation: of its article on the 
subject of the new drainage scheme for the city of 
Poona, reported at pages 16 to 19 of the Report on 
Native Papers for the week ending 8th September 1883, says:—Before we 
conclude soi remarks we deem it necessary to say a few words about our 
food supply. The grains, vegetables, &c., which we get in Poona are not as 
yet, in regard to their wholesomeness, subjected to that supervision at the hands 
of the municipality which the public health demands. Many articles are exposed 
for sale which are unfit for human consumption ; the old and new grains are 
mixed and sold; bad and good grains are similarly sold together; old and 
diseased sheep, &c., are slaughtered for mutton; over-ripe and spoiled fruits are 
exposed for sale. The ‘vegetables share the same fate. Though our food 
supply is not adulterated scientifically as is done in Europe, yet the flour sold in 
bazérs is rarely got pure; wheat flour is mixed with jowdri flour, bdjri flour is 
adulterated with jowdri flour, and so on. We hope the municipality will in 
future look more carefully to our food re BA Withoat going into a detailed 
analysis of our articles of food, we shall only notice one fact which seems to 


mmends a thorough 


Does not approve of the 


Comments on the food 
supply of the city of Poona, 


sped ‘general attention to the great detriment of our hysique. Our 
rede which produce our food have been exhausted of the bonsand-Mel Setiding 
materials by repeated croppings. We have been eating off the land all the 
organic and inorganic ingredients year after year without returning to the 
soil their adequate equivalents in some shape or other to preserve its fertility. 
in consequence of this neglect there has been a deterioration in the quality 
and @ diminution in the quantity of the average yield of crops. The food we 
t does not contain sufficient p ge Pi bone-forming constituents of our 
hody—and other nutritive materials. This is the true cause of our low phy- 
sique, and as such it deserves the careful attention of everyone among us. 
There are various other causes, religious, social, commercial, &c., which are 
wearing away our constitution, but the chief cause is the want of phosphates 
and of other nutritive elements in our food. Look at our people. They are 
becoming small-boned, lean, diminutive, dispirited, and apathetic. Even 
those who use animal food do not fare better. The same causes account for the 
deteriorated physique of our cattle. In conclusion, we wish to press on the 
attention of the authorities the importance of the principle which underlies 
the maxim that ‘‘ prevention is better than cure.” Hitherto our attempts have 
heen almost exclusively directed towards finding out specifics for the cure of 
diseases instead of preventing them. The best way is to prevent diseases as 
much as lies in our power. This consideration will not fail to direct general 
attention to the absolute necessity of improving the sanitation of our city. 


The Poona Vaibhav (49) of the 9th September reports the occurrence of the 
death by drowning of a passenger by the stone 

Points out the necessity of bridge near Kumbhédr Vesh in the city of Poona, and 
constructing an iron railing requests the attention of the municipal commissioners 


Hc Pig, ogy, city of the city to the necessity of constructing a strong 


of Poona. iron railing at least on one side of the bridge. 


The Samsher Bahddur (111) of the 7th September does not see the neces- 
sity for the municipality of Ahmedabad to raise a loan 
Does, nos TP ahs ha of Rs. 50,000, and thus add to the existing burden on 
ai 6 ie pe Re. 50,000. the people. The sub-committee appointed for the pur- 
pose advised the municipality to borrow Rs. 30,000 

only; but the general committee resolved to borrow Rs. 50,000. This clearl 
shows that the amount to be raised is much more than is necessary. If 
the purchase of two houses by the municipality for the improvement of the new 
ok were postponed for a time, a saving of Rs. 6,300 would be effected and 
then it would be necessary to borrow Rs. 24,000 only. The municipality can 
realize about Rs. 10,000 by the sale of the spare ground at its disposal. The 
sale of the two new municipal markets and of some of the municipal shops would 
enable the municipality to do away with the loan. It is to be hoped that 
the municipal commissioners will think over the matter and desist from in- 
creasing the burden of debt onthe people. [The Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad 
of the 13th idem expresses disapproval of the above suggestion and attributes 

it to interested motives. } 


Native States. 


"The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 10th September says :—Those who are quite 

in raptures over His Highness the Holkar’s jealous 

Comments bs soorenion —ee towards Christian missionaries seem to us 
with the attitude of ms “ss guilty of an inconsistency as strange as it is absurd. 
pate rags. er sencr a ag No doubt it is a fact that the Christian missionaries 
territories. are not quite accurate in basing their “right” to 
| preach in Native States on the Queen’s Proclamation. 

That Proclamation applied only to British territories, and a Native prince 
cannot be affected by anything said or promised in it. But the “right” of the 
Christian missionaries ‘depends on the principle that the Native States should 
walk in the footsteps of the paramount power. On what principle is it that 
the British Government oftén interferes with the internal government of Native 
States ? “Sometimes we hear of the prince of a Native State being directed, 


or, what amounts to the same thing, being asked, to select a certain protége of 


ratnount power as his Diwfn. Much miore does it stand to reason 
that the British . Government should interfere when a E kgpes excludes the. 
followers of a particular religion from his territories. The attempt made by 
gome of our contemporaries to show that the Mahdrdja Holkar is right seems 
most ludicrous—especially when we bear in mind that these very contempora- 
jes are in other matters the foremost in talking about political independence, 
reedom of thought, and like jargon. It is the insane policy of praising 
the British Government for doing a thing and praising a Native State for not 
joing it that excites the contempt of sensible critics, and we at least would 
strongly object to béing a party to such unprincipled journalism. [The Shivdjt 
(61) of the 7th September, however, approves of the conduct of the Holkar in 
prohibiting Christian missionaries from preaching in his State. ] 


The Gwardti (95) of the 9th September says :—The resolution of the Gov: 
ernment of India regarding the massacre of the 
The effects of the resolu. Maiyds by the Jundgad Darbér has created great 
tion of the Government of consternation among the Réjas and Rdnas of Kathid- 
India in the matter of the 4 Hith . d | 
massacre of the Maiydés by W4r. Hitherto it was said that the princes were free 
the Junégad Darbar. to treat their subjects with great severity, but now 
they have been deprived of that power to the great 
advantage of their subjects. Several Kdrbhdris used to treat the people as 
slaves, but the recent orders of the Supreme Government will have a whole- 
some influence on them. Oppression has been rampant in two or three States, 
but the Karbhdris have now mended their ways. They fear that if they pursue 
their present course in a reckless manner, the cry of the people will be very 
loud, and in case the Supreme Government interferes affairs will not take a 
favourable turn. If such a feeling prevails generally, we have reason to hope 
that the complaints of the people of all States will cease, and the people ought 
to thank the Viceroy for the beneficial influence that his recent orders have 
had on the affairs in Kéthidwdér. ‘The authorities at Jundgad have, however, 
been much humiliated by this resolution. The trouble taken by the Karbhdaris 
in spending money on the employment of vakils, &c., for the purpose of having 
justice declared in their favour and representing their sinful acts to the world 
with a fair front has gone to nothing. We know that Mr. Séle Hindi has lost 
his reputation in this affair on account of his weak understanding, but we do 
not, like some of our brethren, recommend the cancellation of his C. I. E. 
Messrs, M4mal and Bapdlal are solely to blame in this affair, Government and 
the future Diwdn of Jundgad ought to clear the State of all such intriguers. 
|The Gujardt Mitra (76) of the same date is surprised that the late Diwdn of 
Jundgad has not yet been deprived of the title of C. I. E. That a man who has 
been disgraced with dismissal should be allowed to be a Companion of the 
Indian Empire is shameful] not only to India but to Her Imperial Majesty the 
Queen. It is therefore necessary that he should be divested of the honour 
conferred on him at an early date. It is also necessary that the Diwdn with 
his accomplices should be exiled from the State in order that they may not 
interfere with the work of the new Diwan by influencing the Nawdb, who has 
preat confidence in Mr. Sale Hindi. | 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 9th September says :—Now that an inquiry 
| _. 18 being officially made into the Darbér management 
recommends the appoint- of Réjpipla it may not be amiss to submit a few 
ent of a commission to en- , : one ° 
quire into Réjpipla affairs. practical suggestions to the authorities. The Poli- 
tical Agent is undoubtedly the best person’ to 
conduct the investigation. But he is at a distance, with several duties to 
attend to. The complaints against the Darbdér seem to be so many and so 
complex that the Political Agent cannot well look into them all without going 
to Nddod and giving up most of his other work for atime. There is besides 
the danger of the R4ja and his men objecting at the last hour to an inquiry by 
the local officer as being prejudiced against them. The best plan therefore 
would be to appoint an independent commission of inquiry with Colonel West 
or Colonel Watson as president and at least three Native members. . As first of 
these we would propose Mr. Mukundrdéi Manirdi, who ‘has a good deal of both - 
political and judicial experience and who, if we mistake not, shortly retires from 
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ce. My. Tagiiwasdés Khushéldde or Mr. Barjoti Rdali Modi may 

lo very well, nd as a revenue member we may name Mr. Virprasid. A 
revenue officer is indispensable, The,commission might hold an open court 

and look into all » hearing both sides, and then submit a report with 

management of the State. But whatever the mode 


not 

Béjpipla to its present state. They are not above suspicion. About ten years 
ago they were proved by the police, the magistrate and Government to have 
had complicity in the great Kulluum Dacoity case. The dacoits made away 
with property to the extent of Rs. 22,000 from Broach and were traced at 
Nadod. e Karbhéaris shielded the thieves and the Réja may have shielded 
the K4rbhdris. Police officers were kept at bay for three months. But at last 
Messrs. Cameron, Rémkrishna D4ji and Jehangirshah Téleydrkhd4n obtained 
conviction, and recovered the bulk of the stolen gogo A part of the pro- 
perty was, however, swallowed by the Karbhdris, who fora long time denied 
all knowledge of it. And were it not for a determined Political Agent, Major 
Reeves we believe, who threatened the R4j with confiscation, the property 
would never have been disgorged and the complicity of the Karbhdris never 
established. It is to be hoped that none of these men are now in Réj ipla’s 
service. But there is no knowing who and how many work mischief im a 
Native State where the ruler himself has an elastic conscience. 


RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAYGI, 


Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, | : 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
22nd September 1883. 
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Part I.—-Politics and the Public Administration— 


AON Certain matters in pomantion with the farming of the—revenue 
of Surat 
Appointments : Disapproval of the a ap ointment of Mr. Lester to the post 
of Chief Clerk in the Presidency , cerorael Courts ... 2 
British administration of India : Comments on the— 
Dharmash4lés at. Pandharpur: Disapproval of the discontinuance of the 
work of constructing—for the accommodation of pilgrims 
Hindu widows: Advisability of having a — enactment for the 
tection of — eee 
Indian affairs in Parliament 
Judicial matters : 
A case of extorting confession by cruel means 
ae ease of rape compounded by the faujdér of Gogha ... 
proval of the proposal made by Colonel Recto Political Agent, 
oe Bechibwée, for for the abolition of the Judicial Assistant? s Court... 
Locusts in the Satara District ies 
Native Civil Service ; Expression of hope that a , Gujaréti gentloman will 
be nominated to the — this year.. i 
Navigation canals in India : Necessity of constructing— - 
Parliamentary committee for examining the present condition of India : 
Approval of the contemplated appointment ofa— _.... 
Police: Increase in the number of gamblers at Ahmedabad... 
Postal matters : 
A postal complaint .. 
Disapproval of the despatch of the Ratnégiri post from Bombay by 
steamer for one day in a week 
Public Service: Does not understand why Mr. ‘Gurshidépa | should be at 
Dharwar, where there is no work for him ... 
Publicity in legislation : Comments in connection with the new circular 
of the Government of India on the subject: of— 
Roads :. 
Claes laint against the bad state of Government — in the Southern 
Marétha Country eae 
Complaint against the bad state of the road from Surat to Rénder... 
Do. do. do.. to Katargdm. 


Salt Department at Goa :. Grievances of the employés of the— 
Shrievalty of Bombay: Suggestion that the—for the coming year 
should be conferred upon a Mahomedan gentleman 


Part II.—Local Self-government— 


Bombay District Municipal Act Amendment Bill: Criticism on the— 
Local Self-government Bills : 

Comments on the speech delivered by the Honourable Mr. Peile on 
the occasion of the introduction of the — into the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council .. oi 

Suggestion to the Bombay Government in connection with the 
Select Committee appointed to report upon the—... 


eee 


Parr III. —Legislation— 
Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill: Disapproval of the reflections cast 


by the Honourable Mr. Rivers Thompson on the Native character- 


in his minute on the— aa 


Parr IV.—Hducation— 


Want of encouragement to Gujarati literature from the Department 
of Public Instruction : Complaint against the— s 


Part V —Railways— 


B. B. & C. I. Railway : Complaint against the misconduct of some of the 


mofussil employés of the— _.... 


seats ow -Gon sssupih Complaint against the station-master of 
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. partment of the municipality of— __... ia ae 
Comments on rd steam-roller oss golly pe UE ey 
Disapp! fr) to spend Rs. 50, or reception of 
ane Obs Dake and Duchess of Connaught ... if . rT 
Recommendation for a thorough cleaning of the Dhobi Tal&v quarter 

. of — in order to drive away cholera from that locality 

Poona : | 

Comments on the food supply of the city of — oe po a 
Necessity of constructing an iron railing to the stone bridge near 
-Kumbhér Vesh in the city. of— ee soe fF 


*. Parr VIL—IJ ative States— 


Indore: Comments in connection with the attitude of His Highness 
Mahfr&ja Holkar towards Christian missionaries in his territories ... 
Jundgad : Effects of the resolution of the Government of India in the 
- matter of the massacre of the Maiy4s by the — Darbar... ens 
Réjpipla: Recommendation for ‘the appointment of a commission to 
enquire into — affairs en ve ~ es 


Comments on a resent case of defalcation in the Engineering De- 
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ae '.. Politics and the Public Administration. 
In an article headed “ Our Legislative Councils,” the Native Opinion (10) of 
the 16th September says :—In India the problem that 


Suggestions for making j, being constantly and gradually solved or at least 


[niian Legilesive Councils | attempted to be solved is how the Natives of the 


rl resentative. ; ; 
preys country can be stirred from their apathy, made to 


take interest in the affairs of their country, and associated im the work of 
administration with their foreign rulers. The condition of our country presents 
an historical aspect of not very freqaent occurrence. Here you have a country 
inhabited by various tribes and races originally as distinct from each other as 
any two races inhabiting different portions of the globe in mannérs, customs, 
religion, and everything that goes to constitute a social unit. There are the 
aboriginal inhabitants now represented by tribes following a sort of fetish 
worship and dwelling in mountainous and jungly tracts. Then comes the 
Brdhmin Arya, as some say, hailing from the Caucasus with his Vedas and his 
pantheism, his castes and his ritual, all complete by themselves, presenting a 
novel civilization and a green energy as bold in thought as in arms. Therude 
and stern Mahomedan follows after the lapse of centuries and establishes him- 
self over the stationary and crystallized civilization of his predecessors. This 
discordant mass further receives an accession to its confusion in the shape of 
the Parsi refugees and the Christian converts from outside, while from inside it 
divides itself into several religious and social sects. In this manner the homo- 
geneous character of the population continued to be constantly disturbed with 
the constant addition to its number, and for a long time it presented to the 
outsider a confused and chaotic mass, every particle of which tried to curb the 
others and was in its turn operated upon in a similar manner by others. Ori- 
ginally rank distinctions and religious prejudices reigned supreme, and all the 
different components were at one time at daggers drawn with each other. But 
in the vast alembic of time this heterogeneous mass has so far molten down as 
to form a sort of mechanical compound. Yet through ages of jarring and war, 
while apparently the aspect presented a look of wild and hopeless confusion, 
the country: has preserved a comparatively stable civilization which, though it 
coula not move onwards, yet refused to go far backwards, and was too hard to 
be entirely broken by the tremendous blows that were dealt against it. It 
accomplished this by the help of a certain strength at the core which preserved 
the heart of the country as it were in a humble and obscure, but a tough cell. 
This peculiar trait in our civilization for a long time eluded the grasp of 
historians, who have now acknowledged the real value of our village commu- 
nities. Go where you may, if you but look deep enough you will find a sort 
of municipal constitution more or less vital. From the Himdlayas to Cape 
Comorin, there exists in every city and every village a sort of self-government 
to which the Western boroughs and free cities are mere children of yesterday. 
From ages past, from a time beyond any historical vista, our villages have been 
governing themselves. There are the executive and the legislative bodies; the 
police and the pust in miniature are there; and every village presents a 
complete microcosm of administration. These institutions were so pliant yet 
enduring, and they showed so little vitality when there was a strong central 
government over the country, that they appeared almost defunct; but they 
rose proudly in all their native vigour in times of anarchy and confusion. Hven 
in the best times when their energy lay dormant they supplied no mean place 
in the machinery of general administration. Here was the work for the 
practical politician and to this rock he could cling as to a thing pre-eminently 
firm. This was the only certain element while all else was transient. All 
plans for the solution of the great administrative and financial problems must 
be worked out from this beginning. There can be no doubt that India has for 
ages been accustomed to local self-government, and it is not now for the first 
time that she is about to enter on her novitiate of self-dependence under the 
egis of the British rule. This fact has already been fished up and made 
use of by our ‘political prophets like Sir Charles Trevelyan and by wise 
Viceroys. like Lords Mayo, Northbrook and Ripon. The germ of local 
self-government which was existent in the country has been ny 
fostered until it has arrived at its present stage of development. We 


fo sure it cannot stop here, but has a great future before it. When the 
trict and Téluka Boards begin to do business, they will assert their own 
position and ean be utilized for purposes more important than the supervision 
of drains and roads. They can be made to supply us with a nucleus of our 
resentative institutions which in the fullness of time may grow into so 
nany district vigilance committees. Even if wo were not yet fit for Parliament- 
sry Government, yet we think we have arrived at a stage where a compromise 
petween an absolute and a popular Government can be not only practicable 
put desirable. If Englund isto hold India and we earnestly wish that she 
may do so for a long time to come, England must either raise us or she must 
fll down to our level. A free country like England cannot in her own interest 
afford to allow us to be governed in an autocratic fashion. The present 
sdministration of India is best calculated to rear up a large and influential 
body of persons imbued with despotic principles. From a comparatively early 
age our administrators became habituated to be irresponsible and autocratic. 
However well-intentioned they may be from their pecaliar position in this 
country, their opinion of their own wisdom becomes superlatively inflated, and. 
their contempt for popular voice increases in the same proportion. Sucha 
race of men can have no great respect for the constitution of a country where 
the voice of the voter is the be-all and the end-all of the administration. We 
are sure that with the increasing strength of such a body the danger, though a 
very distant one, to the English constitution itself also increases. The truth 
of this matter can even now be perceived though very faintly. As a class the 
retired Anglo-Indians find themselves completely estranged from their country. 
They cease to appreciate the bracing effects of popular discussion, and in fact 
find themselves surrounded by institutions which they find completely foreign 
to their nature. This isa great evil, and we think that England must guard 
herself against it. ‘lhe chances of Anglo-Indian opinion misleading the British 
nation are indeed not very great or near; but it is wise statesmanship to nip 
in the bud what may in time prove obnoxious. To this end it is desirable that 
English officers while in India should not be allowed to forget deference to 
the popular voice. Some sorts of representative institutions must be maintained 
to which they would have at times to submit. Ifthe principle of local self- 
government as at present working in our country be extended a little, all the 
requirements of this many-sided problem could be worked out. The District 
and Téluka Boards might be raised into constituencies for sending members to 
the local legislature, which in their turn might return members to the Supreme 
Council. Thus a wholesome system of popular representation might gradually 
be introduced into the administration. These Presidency and District 
Councils might be further invested with certain powers over and above those 
of legislating and they might be allowed to keep a supervising eye over the 
doings of the executive. We might then have an executive from the Governor 
to the lowest public servant side by side with vigilance and consultative 
committees at Presidency-towns to the humblest village communities, The 
decentralization principle might be worked more literally by entrusting these 
bodies with a certain power over the finances of their respective divisions of 
the country. We have already said that the principle of local self-govern- 
ment cannot stop where it is at present. The principle would force itself 
upwards notwithstanding any opposition that it might encounter. But it is 
possible that its beneficent effects would be considerably modified if it be not 
properly directed and developed. That we must have representative councils 
admits of no dispute, and our worthy Viceroy has already made a beginning 
in that direction by the selection of the Honourable Kristodds P4las a member 
of the Supreme Council. Such a development of this principle is not only impera- 
tive, but its success or otherwise involves great issues not only with regard to 
this country but to England herself. When such institutions as these spread 
Wide over the country, England and India will advance to a glorious future in a 
happy partnership of mutual benetit, and England will not only have earned 
our gratitude, but will stand foremost among the nations of the world as the 
greatest and the most generous of them. [The Bombay Chronicle (75) of the 
16th September and the Arunodayd (14) of the same date also point out the 
necessity of making the Indian Legislative Councils properly representative in 


their character]. 


The Panchdaand (47) of the 16th September says :—The views recently 
Ae ES a expressed by the Government of India on the 
ame of nt Bewercanat question of making concessions in duty in the case of 
af India to make concessions Salt required for cattle and tree-culture excite 
jn duty in the case of salt laughter and give an insight into the evil-mindednese 
required for cattle and trees. of the authorities. If Government have an earnest 
eg BP ey desire to make salt available for cattle and trees 
. if is really unintelligible why it should be considered 
advisable to make arrangements to reduce salt by chemical processes to a 
state in which, while being useful for cattle and trees, it may be useless for 
human consumption. The desired object would be gained by placing salt 
within the easy reach of all classes. Chemists in Bengal and the Panjdb are 
said to have tried in vain to invent a process of the nature required by Govern- 
ment, and it is but proper that it should be so. It is necessary that salt 
should be made unmerchantable without a deterioration in its quality. The 
economy of Providence, however, does not make distinctions between salt used 
for human food and that used for cattle and trees, and it is well that man 
should follow the example of its kindness. : | 


The Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad of the 20th September expresses 
approval of the Resolution of the Government of 
Approves of the Resolution India regarding the abolition of Government Book 
of the Government of India Dendts, and remarks that this measure will prove 
regarding the abolition of d , : 
Government Book Depéts. advantageous to the public as well as to the proprietors 
of printing presses. The Bombay Government 
ought speedily to put a stop to the expenditure on its book depéts and sell off 
at cost price the books now in hand. . The Hitechchhu hears that the Director 
of Public Instruction 1s opposed to the measure and that he has written a 
minute against it. If this be a fact, then it is a matter for great regret. It is 
to be hoped, however, that the Director’s objections will not be taken into 
consideration and that no delay wiil occur in carrying out this useful measure. 


A correspondent of the Satyd Shodhak (57) of the 16th September says :— 
Recently Government have exempted from stamp 


Requests Government to duty copies of Government documents in Civil and 


exempt from stamp duty i . . : 
denies of Government doce- Criminal cases required by private persons. This 


ments in revenue matters re-. ©X€™Mption has evidently proved very beneficial to the 
quired by private persons. public at large. The public, however, have as fre- 
quent recourse to the Revenue Courts as to the Civil 
and Criminal ones; but as these orders are not made applicable to the former, 
ey find ops. — 7 or of nega om vee pe. 
overnment ought to provide for the convenience of people in this as they 
es already done in the other respects, and they can do it without prejudice to 
their interests. : 


The Bakul (16) of the 16th September observes that in its issue of the 
19th August it stated that it had learnt from a private 
A reply toa requisition from letter that the people of several villages in the Ddpoli 


the Collector of Ratnagiri ong Khed ‘Tdlukas of the Ratndgiri District were 
calling upon the Bakulto give vo 


the grounds for the statement Starving. The Collector of Ratndgiri has called 
contained in its issue of the upon the Bakul to declarethe source ofthis informa- 
19th Augustthat the residents tion; aud it may be stated in reply that the 
A 3 be ary Bas paragraph giving the news furnishes the source from 
were starving. which it was received, The Collector should have 
) ascertained the truth of the information either per- 
sonally or through one of his Assistants. Fighty residents of the villages of 
Kumbhdér, Humbra and others in the Khed Taluka robbed some grain and were 
punished with imprisonment. This fact shows the condition of the people of 
that part of the district. That these eighty residents are not professional 
thieves and that some of them are respectable persons, proves that they must have 
then suffered from starvation. The Assistant Collector who is moving in these 
tdlukas will corroborate the statement made in the Bakul if he is asked to 
state what the condition of the poor people is, what they eat and whether they 
get sufficient to eat. Even in the villages that are not visited by locusts the 


poor people do not get any food on the days on which they find no work. 


The Jéme Jamshed (99) of the 19th September observes that it is now 


the turn of a European to get the shrievalty of Bom- 


pecommends that Mr. bay for the coming year, and there is not a more 
wordsworth, the Principal qoserving person than Mr. Wordsworth, the Principal 
of the Elphinstone Coles of the Hlphinstone College, whoshould getthis lucrati 
may be made Sheriff of Bom- F ge, W oshould getthis lucrative | 
ay for the coming year. . ftice. Mr. Wordsworth isa real friend and well-wisher 
of India. He has been taking a conspicuous part in 
ublic questions and has rendered valuable services to natives as well as to 
the ruling race. He has acquitted himself most laudably in the part he took 
in the discussions on the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. He has shown 
at earnestness and soundness of judgment in imparting education to his 
students. Sir James Fergusson ought to confer on him the shrievalty for the 


coming year, and his selection will give universal satisfaction. 


The Yajdén Parast (123) of the 16th September observes that this year 
the public banks in Bombay closed their business for 

wept pa ete . ae four and a half days on account of the Parsi holiday 
ae a anes.” y of Pateti. They closed their offices after working for 
half the day on Saturday, and they suspended business 

on the following Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. ‘Thus the closing of busi- 
ness consecutively for four and a half days must have proved inconvenient to 
the mercantile community, particularly when the English Mail left on Tuesday 
and there was a probability of the Mail from England arriving on the following 
Wednesday. In closing business for holidays the Managers and Agents of 
banks look more to their own convenience than to the interests of merchants. 
This system is likely to cause temporary loss to some merchants, and it is 
therefore desirable that the banks should be checked in their predilection for 


long holidays. 
The Indian Spectator (1) of the 16th September says :—A respectable cor- 
respondent confirms the rumour that the retiring 
Says that Colonel Barton Political Agent of Kdthidwar will remain in the pro- 
ought not to be permitted to vince for some time to initiate his successor into his 
remain in K&thiawédr after he ; : , 
wakes’ over’ charge of his O70 policy, that in fact Colonel Barton is pressed to 
appointment. do so. This is grievous. Perhaps Colonel West’s 
chief recommendation is that he is new to the pro- 
vince. What is the value of his appointment if he is to be educated by his 
predecessor before he can act for himself? Where is the justification then 
for Colonel Watson’s supersession? In our opinion the very fact of Colonel 
Barton remaining in Kathidwdr a week after making over charge will have a 
mischievous effect. ‘To the Kathiéwari there is no difference between what is 
and what seems to be. The arrangement hinted at is likely to put the new 
officer in a false position, and to mar the beginning of what we hope may be 
better times for Kathidwér. 
A correspondent of the Satya Shodhak (57) of the 16th September says :— 
Hitherto the establishment of the Superintendent of 
Says that. the establish. Revenue Survey at Ratndgiri used to receive batta 
ment of the tn ayy ary while on tour according to the scale applicable to the 
. perense Borver © we: establishments of Collectors. Recently, however, a 
areteyh oon eBay lower scale varying from 2 annas for a salary of 
| Rs. 15 to 10 annas for a salary of Rs. 100, has been 
adopted. It is not known on what authority this lower scale has been laid 
down by the Survey Commissioner. The establishment of the Ratndgiri Super- 
intendent has generally to perform an extensive tour, and officers on low salaries 
are obliged to incur debts in addition to the allowances received by them to 
meet their expenses. In the same manner the Survey Commissioner does not 
sanction the grant of double the rates of railway fares, while no batta is allowed 
for the days of actual travel by railway or steamer. It is very strange that 
while the orders of Government are adhered to in this latter instance they are 
ignored in fixing the scales of batta. The aggrieved parties submitted a repre- 
sentation to the Survey Commissioner, who is said to have replied by saying 
that as the’°members of the Superintendent’s establishment were allowed high 
salaries they would not get batta according to the prescribed scale. What an 
injustice is this? The new Civil Travelling Allowance Code nowhere lays 


down the above-mentioned scale as regulating the grant of batta to the em- 


yés of the Survey Department. Why then does the Survey Commissioner 
evince such obstinacy ? 
The Dnydn Bodhak (25) of the 16th September dwells on the incon- 
| ‘veniences that are likely to be experienced by the 
Recommends thatthe Dis- public on account of the contemplated establishment 
trict Judge's Court i sed of a District Judge’s Court at Shol4pur having juris- 
to be located at Sholdépur dict; ha districts: of Ralédet d Sholé 
should be posted. at Bijapur, ‘ction over the districts-of Kalddgi and Sholapur, 
and suggests the advisability of making Bijdpur the 
judicial head-quarter station for the two districts. Even when a Senior 
Assistant Judge is stationed at Kalidgi, as at present, the people in the Southern 
ortions of the district have to travel over a distance of from 90 to 100 miles; 
and when the Judicial Court is transferred to Sholdpur there will be no end 
of the miseries of the people of the Kalddgi District. To reach Sholdpur they 
will have to cross 6 rivers and to travel over a distance of from 200 to 250 miles. 
If the Bombay Government had taken thought of the annoyance that would be 
caused to these people for the sake of the comforts and conveniences of the 
traders and bankers of Sholdpur they would not have recommended to the 
Government of India the location of the Judicial Court at the latter station. 


The Suryodayd (65) of the 17th September is thankful to the Government 

of Bombay for recommending to the Government of 

Recommends that the First India the appointment of a First Class Subordinate 

ae Subordinate Judge's J udge at Thana, but observes that there is no need of 
ourt at Nasik should not be : , 

transferred to Théna tempo. transferring the Court of the First Class Subordinate 

rarily. Judge from Nasik to Thana until the recommendation 

is sanctioned. The writer then points out the in- 

conveniences which would arise to suitors and pleaders from the immediate 

transfer of the Nasik Subordinate Judge to Thana. 


A correspondent of the Bakul (16) of the 16th September states that the 
large tank between the villages of Dhdmdpur and 

hee ge det — Kélsa in the Malvan Taluka of the Ratnagiri District 
cae ae - whey sath enabled the villagers to raise garden crops. The tank 
Kilsoin the Ratnagiri Dis a8, however, fallen into disrepair and the villagers 
trict. some time ago prayed Government to repair it, but 
nothing has been done inthe matter beyond certain 

enquiries. This year the dam of the tank has given way and consequently the 
tank does not contain water sufficient to enable the villagers to raise garden crops, 
and they will therefore experience. much inconvenience in paying the heavy 


land revenue assessment. Government ought to repair the dam at-once. 


The Gujardt Mitra (76) of the 16th September says that it is a matter for 
ii congratulation that the city of Surat has been freed 
—— satisfaction at by Government from the punitive Police imposed 
e exemption of Surat from . : 
the punitive Police upon it for some time past. The people of Surat 
should now take a lesson from the incident that led 
to the imposition of the punitive Police and desist from unruly conduct under 
any circumstances. Government generally strive to protect the interests 
of the people. Whenever any differences arise between the people and Gov- 
ernment it is the officers who are unacquainted with the requirements and 
opinions of the people that are to blame and not Government, To the rayats 
the officers of Government are everything, and therefore they blame Govern- 
ment for the acts of their officers. But they should not do so. If they are 
dissatisfied with the particular acts of the officials they should take legal 
measures to obtain redress. They may appeal to Government, submit 
petitions to them, and place their grievances before them. But they should 
hot join the unruly in their riotous conduct. 


The Kdside Mumbai (103) of the 21st September in referring to the ac- 

| - quittal of certain Bordhs who were charged before 

Complains of the oppression Mr. Dosdbhai Frdmji, Second Presidency Magistrate, 
exercised by the Police ins with obstructing certain Police officers in the discharge 
cortale allisene of tha Bombay ‘Of their duty at Nal Bazér, observes that the remark 
Police. and certain Boréh made by Mr. Dosdbhdi, that the testimony of Mr. 
merchants of Nal Bazdr. Superintendent Brewin was not worthy of belief, 
| was very surprising. Sir Frank Souter ought to 


attend to this matter, for it is not-a trifling circumstance that the Police should 
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hus oppress the pbople; and beat; pinion and prosecute them with the evil in- 
et of getting them punished. It is the duty of the Police to look after the 
safety of the life and property of the people, but when they thus annoy them 
‘nstead, it is necessary that thé Commissioner of Police should take somé 
stringent measures to remedy the evil. This casé ought to assure him that 
some Policé officers do harass the people. He ought personally to énquire into 
the matter and punish the delinquents. As stated by Mr. Brown, the Solicitor 
for the defence, all public roads are the property of the Municipality, and the 
Police have no authority to harass, as they at présent do, thé shopkeepers by 
throwing off their curtains, &c. 
The Yajdén Parast ee of the 16th September severely cénsures the 
_Parsis of Bombay for gambling with money on the 
Complains that the Pérsis Pateti holidays, and requests the Commissioner of 
of Bombay gamble with Police td adopt measures for the appréhension of the 
money On their Pateti holi- Ce ee ; 
days. gamblers. . This evil practice is of a long standing 
and ought to be suppressed with a strong hand. 

A correspondent of the Katser-i-Hind (102) .of the 16th September com- 
oy that for thé last four months some Huropean 
| Ba alae ads have been visiting the native quarters of the 
ropean lads kill birds in the town of Bombay and killing the birds which are found 
native quarters Of thetown .,,- “aga: par 
of Bombay. sitting on the tops of houses. This conduct of theirs 

hurts the feelings of the native residents, and parti- 
cilarly the Hindus. Sometimes these lads break the window panés when they 
miss their aim. It is feared that one of these days a row between these lads 
and thé natives will ensue. The Policé ought to prohibit the boys from amus- 
ing themselves with this cruel pastime. 


The Khdndesh Vaibhav (36) of the 14th September gives the particulars 
sii of a case of dereliction of duty on the part of the 
aarelintie to notice a case of Police establishment on the chief Police Station on 
ereliction of duty on the | a oe oe 
part of the Police of Dhulia. the Agra Road at Dhulia, in which a woman com- 
| plained that a relation of hers was being severely 
beaten by a drunkard and sought the protection of the Police, who, however, 
turued a deaf ear to all her representations, and requests the attention of the 
proper authorities to the matter. 


A correspondent of the Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad of the 20th Septem- 

m lie al ber says that on the occasion of the visit of a Shan- 

complaint agaist the kardchdérya Mahérdj on the 7th idem to the Faujdar 
Faujdar of Dholka, pe : J 

of Dholka, Mr. Kéaliddésbhai, the Secretary of the 

local Municipality, went in person to the Mahdrd4j’s residence with a musical 

band and with the entire Police force in full dress toinvitehim. The procession 

formed was very pompous. The local Police in full dress, mounted and pedes- 

trian, also formed part of the procession. Government will know from this 

what power Police officers exercise in the districts. 


A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitra (76) of the 16th September writing 
_ from Bulsér says:—For many years past about a 
, ae that gambling dozen shopkeepers in the bizdr have been carrying 
arried on at Bulsar and ‘ pele . : 
Poona in the name of lot- 00 gambling in the name of lotteries. This occupa- 
teries. tion suits them so well that they remove from their 
shops all the usual articles of merchandize and con- 
vert their shops into lottery-houses. They resort to various tricks for in- 
veigling young boys who steal things from their houses to satisfy the demands 
of the lottery-house. This generally takes place before the Divali holidays 
and that time is now drawing nigh. If the new Faujdar stops such gambling 
and punishes the keepers of such shops he will have done an act calculated to 
do good to the growing boys of the town. The writer also reports that cholera 
ls raging in the town of Bulsér. (The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 17th Sep- 
tember is informed that some shops have been opened in Ganesh Peth in the 
city of Poona for-purposes which are akin to those of lotteries and raffles. 
It is said that certain articles such as knives, scissors, &c., are exposed on tables, 
and these articles are given to those who throw a ring roundthem. Many 
ople miss their aims and thus several poor people are ruined. It is to be 
oped that the Police will institute an enquiry into the matter and take proper 
measures to check the evil. | . 3 


Complains that some Ea- 


A correspondent of the Ahmedabad Samdchdr (81) 
of the 19th September says that it is necessary that 
a Branch Post Office should be opened in the Berods 


City as people find it very inconvenient to carry 
on money-transactiun with the head Post Office. 


Local Self-government. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 16th September, in an article headed “ A financial 
view of the Local Funds Bill: Téluka Boards—Bodies 

Points out the necessity of in name only” observes:—In our article reviewing 
placing more funds at the the speech of the Honourable Mr. Peile we have re- 

disposal of jooa! Boards thaa marked that the more important ks that 

at present contemplated. POrcant WOFrks what aro 
proposed to be transferred to local bodies will only 

involve them in financial difficulties. Special consideration of this subject has 
therefore become necessary, and we agree with our contemporary of the 
Bombay Gazette when it says that the financial position of Local Fund 
Boards has not received from the public and the press the consideration it 
deserves. Sections 42 to 47 set forth the sources of Local Fund revenue, 
its division between the Téluka and District Boards, and also the Munici- 
palities and Cantonment Committees, the assignment of funds for edu- 
cational purposes, and the division of responsibility in regard to matters other’ 
than educational between the Téluka and District Boards. Now it appears 
that Local Funds are to be applied to the construction and repairs of public 
works, such as roads, wells, tanks, trees, dharmashdlas, dispensaries, markets, 
water-works, &c,, and to educational purposes such as the provision of suitable 
accommodation for public schools and the development and extension of edu- 
cation generally. The actual receipts for public works in 1880-81 were about 
23 lakhs of rupees, and for educational purposes about 114 laékhs of rupees, so 
that Local Boards will have control over the expenditure of between 34 
and 35 l4khs of rupees every year. This sum will be administered by about 
23 District and 194 Taluka Boards. The District Boards will have solely 
at their disposal a sum of about 153 ldkhs of rupees, and the Tdéluka 
Boards about 7# lakhs, out of the public works portion of the revenue. 
Tue Educational Fund remains with the District Boards so _that, 
roughly speaking, each Tdluka Board, will have the power of spending 
every year on an average a'sum of rupees four thousand, that is, will be 
able to maintain 24 coolies at the rate of rupees seven per month, 
if half of this be allowed for materials!!! Does His Excellency Sir James 
Fergusson really think that the cream of the Tédluka society’s intelligence is 
unable to make proper use of such paltry sums, and that the introduction of the 
“bludgeon clauses ”’ is justifiable under the circumstances? The writer here 
tries by means of figures to give an approximately correct view of the case for 
each District and Division based on the receipts of the public works portion 
of the funds for the year 1880-81, and proceeds to remark as follows:—-If the 
facts thus stated even approach the truth, the trouble will not be worth 
the candle. The formation of villages into groups, the preparation of 
voters’ lists, the process of election, the formality of budgets, accounts and 
audit, and the control clauses, will more than counterbalance the real benefit to 
be derived from empowering the august assemblies of 16 or 20 members to spend — 
Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5,000 during the course of 365 days. The whole proceeding will 
beasham. Ifthe Government of Bombay is anxious to invest the Téluka Boards 
with some powers of doing good to the community they represent, we are 
convinced that they must be given more money than at present contemplated. 
The revenues of the district must be divided so as to give at least half of the 
money collected to the Téluka Boards. As proposed in the Bill the work of the 
Boards in the department of education will be a sham and a financial embarrass- 
ment. As at present framed, the Bill makes the District Boards. paymasters 
of the bills preferred against them by the Hdueational Department, which 
will look to every thing educational except the maintenance of some public 
school-buildings, This function does not call into requisition the superior 
intelligenee of the District Boards. We present this financial view of the Local 
Boards Bill to the honourable members of the Select. Committee appointed 
to report on the Local Self-government Bills and to all public associations in 


the hope that the defeet pointed out will be remedied so as to leave no cause 
for complaint to the people. | 


In an article headed ‘‘ The Local Boards Bill,” the Military Instructor (137) 
Seggeaia the Iniectlon of of the 15th September says :—We have to urge, and 
tion in the Local Boards W° may say wecannot doit too strongly, certain sug- 

Bill for the improvement of .gestions about the conservancy clauses. Government 
the sanitary condition of take special care of the health of the army, both 
villages having no Municipa- Kuropean and Native, and spend inconceivably large 
_ sums on securing means for the preservation of good 
health in military stations. But this large expenditure has not yet produced 
suficiently good results, the only impediment being tke defective sanitation of 
Indian villages. Cantonment Bazdrs too have no small ball diese on the health 
of military stations. Cantonment Committees are being established in different 
jocalities ; and the places where such Committees have been working for the 
last few years show satisfactory progress. But Indian villages have not yet 
improved, and unless some special provision is made in the new Bills, we have 
little hope of “~ improvement in that quarter. At page 106 of Volume 10 of 
the Report on Sanitary Measures in India, Surgeon-Major T. G. Hewlett 
says :—** The sanitary condition of the towns and villages in this Presidency is, 
and must be for many years to come I fear, in an unsatisfactory state. In 
those villages. where the Bombay District Municipal Act is in foree there are 
more or less successful attempts made to carry out the sanitary provisions of 
the Act, but in the whole Presidency there are only 10 City and 170 Town 
Municipalities where the Act has been brought into operation. [am of opinion, 
as at present it is impossible to raise money for the execution of sanitary works 
in any other way, that it would be desirable to extend its provisions so as to 
include places further apart from each other than one mile, and containing a 
smaller population than 2,000, whieh is the number now required to live within 
a district before it can be constituted a Municipality; or I would suggest that 
a third kind of Municipality, namely a Village Circle Municipality, should be 
coustituted, which might embrace a certain number of neighbouring villages, 
for the cleansing of which there might be a peripatetic establishment which 
covid visit and clean in succession each village within its limits.” In framing 
the new Municipal Bill this suggestion has escaped the attention of Govern- 
ment. During the last year fourteen Municipalities were raised to the status 
of City Municipalities, so that Chapter V. of the District Municipal Act will now 
be in force in no less than 24 towns, The new Bills provide that villages 
which contain a population of two thousand and upwards shall have Municipa- 
lities; but what about the conservancy of villages that have populations below that 
minimum? According to the latest information 7,087 villages have a population 
below 200; 8,534 have a population between 200 and 500; there are 5,471 
which have no more than 1,000 inhabitants ; while there are 2,464 which reach 
the minimum standard, Thus there will be 23,536 villages which will not be 
affected by the provisions of the new Bills regarding sanitation. We think 
the suggestion of Surgeon-Major Hewlett should be accepted and a section 
inserted in the Bill providing that these twenty-three thousand villages shall 
be grouped in circles and the different circles superintended by a peripatetic 
establishment, The Local Boards Bill makes provision for the grouping 
together of villages, but this is for other than Municipal purposes; we 
therefore urge that this grouping system should also be followed in municipal - 
matters, If wescrutinize the number of patients suffering from several diseases 
and if we make an attempt at tracing their source we shall invariably find that 
nearly 60 per cent. of the diseases ean be traced to the defective sanitation of 
villages. We request the Sanitary Commissioner to urge this peripatetic 
system on the notice of the Select Committee appointed to report upon the Local 
Self-Government Bills, . 


Legislation.—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 16th September, in noticing the Blue Book 

_ published by the Government of India embodying 

Approves of a compromise’ the opinions of officers and others on the subject of 

being “effected in the matter the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, remarks:— 
of the Native Magistrates’ — Th os ° . 

Jurisdiction Bill. @ opinions for and against the Bill have been 

published; the opposition has had its full say on the 


- the arbiters of our destinies have also told us what their views. on 
subject are; and lastly the best of our well-wishers have given us their 
vice. Lord Ripon may be inclined to pass the Bill as it stands for aught 
wo know, and the Government at home too ma 1 ern the action of its repre- 
gentative. Thus the action of one party is probably already determined upon; 
the only question for the present with us natives is what shall we do in the 
matter, knowing as we do what the opinion of a majority of the officials about 
ys is; shall we or shall we not yet press the Government of Lord Ripon to pass 
the Bill as it stands? Shall we be frightened by the array made against us 
and give up our claims to an equality of rights with Europeans, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we are admittedly their fellow-subjects? Are these the only 
courses left open to us, or is there any safer and a better course which we may 
follow with advantage? Howsoever radical our opinions may be in certain 
matters connected with the administration of this country, and howsoever 
enthusiastic we may have been or may be in asking for privileges, we have at 
least one and the best consolation that we have never fought for any right on 
the ground of expediency. We hold that privileges are taken and never grant- 
ed, and it is this golden rule that has been our guiding principle; and in the 
resent controversy too we have never forsaken an iota of that principle. We 
hove always been, and we are proud to say we even now are, for a compro- 
mise; but in suggesting a compromise we have always said that we do not 
much care if the Bill is or is not extended to a certain class of Native Mazis- 
trates, provided the difference observed on account of a mere matter of accident 
is done away with. We can full well understand that if the powers of tryin 
a criminal for an offence involving the question of life and death should fall 
into the hands of a half-educated judge, whether native or European, justice 
would be at stake; but certainly we are not prepared ‘to learn all from one’ as 
a Latin proverb says. When once appointed, a judge is a judge and a magistrate 
a magistrate, irrespective of his caste or creed; it therefore does not stand 
to sense that because an individual happens to be a Presidency Magistrate, 
he can exercise jurisdiction over European British subjects, whereas if he 
happens to be in a mofussil town he cannot. Justice is justice, and we are 


glad even the strongest opponents of the Bill have not allowed themselves to be 


blinded to it. They, at any rate most of them, agree in thinking that the 
native Civilian who has entered the service by competition can by no 
means be said to be inferior to his brother European. This was what we fought 
for. Let Sessions Judges or District Magistrates get the powers, and let Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates be excluded. IJt is not a matter of great importance. 
These will be excluded because Government think it proper that certain powers 
should not belong to a class of Magistrates below a particular status. If we 
desire that these two should have the power, we shall fight again for it when 
the time comes. Thus then we are content to have the Bill in that form or 
even in any other form so long as the principle of it remains untouched ; in 
short what we mean is, it is ours to fight for and get the principle settled ; it 
is for Government to work up details. As is too well-known, Lord Ripon 
commands the highest confidence of the party. now in power in England, and 
if he should insist upon passing the Bill as it stands he may most likely carry 
the day too. But we do not like to counsel the adoption of this course; for 
as @ party question it. may be the highest triumph, but such a course is calcu- 
lated to do us little good. Our fellow-subjects in India, the Europeans, do not 
like such a course, and in their interests we should like to yield; for the different 
opinions publisbed have shown that for some cause or other a misunderstanding 
has taken complete possession of their minds which, if the Bill were passed, 
will only become stronger,—a circumstance which will be fatal to the growth of 
British Liberal Policy. We do not wish to make enemies of a class that has done 
us some good and has given us a good deal of political education. The next 
question is, shall we be frightened into a desertion of our cause? We most 
emphatically answer ‘no;’ it shall not be. What isthe principal objection 
urged against natives? It is that morally natives have not yet sufficiently 
afraid. Let us make the best of this argument and urge upon Government 
the extreme necessity of giving a stimulus to higher education. The other 
argument flung at us is that the number of native Civilians is yet very small, 
and the Bill therefore is not called for. Let us try to alter the circumstances, 


\* 
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jet us fight out the Civil Service question and. get the limit of age raised and 
for examinations in India, so that in a few years the number of Native 
Civilians entering by competition will increase and the argument now launched 
sgainst us defeated. The agitators against the Bill have only done us great 
by forcing upon our notice our weaknesses; so that it will be folly on 

our part not to profit by the sound, though a little severe, lecture that is read 

to us. The Jurisdiction Bill was evidently a test question, and it is no matter 

for surprise that it has been so hotly discussed. The fate of this Bill is to 

bo an epoch in the administration of this country,—an epoch from which a new 

jeaf will be turned in that administration. We are of opinion that it would 

be unsound policy to pass the Bill whole and entire, for that would, under 

resent circumstances, amount to bringing about a revolution which the Gov- 

ernment of Lord Ripon never thought of. His Government is only for reform 

and not for revolution, as the Viceroy has most distinctly told us in the several 
resolutions he has passed and the speeches he has made. The characteristic 
feature of this Government is that it wishes to correct abuses and set matters 
right with the most laudable object of consolidating the foundations of the 
British Empire in India. One objection raised by the opponents of the Bill is 
that in the mofussil-towns the check of public opinion is not so strong as it 
js in the Presidency-towns. This objection is true to a certain extent. 
Nothing therefore can be more prudent than to limit the scope of the Bill to 
such towns only as are sufficiently advanced and where public opinion is felt 
tobe a power. Such towns are zilla-towns, and it is but proper that the provi- 
sions of the Bill should extend to District Magistrates and Sessions Judges. 
The several resolutions which have been from time to time published about 
reforms in Legislative Councils pretty fairly show what great value the present 
Government of India attaches to public opinion, and it is expecting impos- 
sibilities to wish that Lord Ripon should pass the Bill as it stands 
irrespective of the opposition raised against it. We need not mention that in 
considering the Bill the noble Marquis will give weight only to sensible opposi- 
tion, so that the plea of superiority of race and birth-right must necessarily 
fall to the ground as being unfounded, unsound and preposterous. In conclu- 
sion we say that this is the time when we should show our prudence; for 
otherwise the work of national progress will be thrown back several years or 
perhaps centuries. [The Lok Mitra (78), Rast Goftdr (110), the Gujardt Mitra 
(76), the Poona Vaibhav (49) of the same date, the Daydn Prakdsh (8) of the 
17th, the Kesari (35) of the 13th September and some others express similar 


sentiments. | : 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 16th September says:—It will not do to 

ap conceal our disappointment at the number of officials 

Rea occa i _ ee Mo. in favour of the Bill; it might have been larger. But 
pistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, there is consolation even for those who share this feel- 
these are revised opinions, not exactly the outcome of conscientious conviction 
or regard for principle, having been affected by after-events. This is a note- 
worthy fact not to be made light of, though for practical administration the 
course adopted by the officials may be justifiable to some extent. The propor- 
tion between “‘ yes” and “no” is not so very great as the opponents of the 
Bill led us to believe, and as a matter of fact a majority of the most influential 
Officers of the State have expressed themselves either as approving the measure 
as it stands or approving the — underlying it. Indeed, the number in 
favour of the principle is gratifying, all things considered. Let the principle 
be enforced in however small a degree, and we may not grudge our opponents 
the fruit of organized agitation here and in England, such as the ode 5, of this 
country could not cope with. Our disappointment, however, is not due so 
much to the smallnéss of the official number in support of the Bill as to the 
language made use of by some of the opposing officials. Non-officials might 
indulge in such language. Irresponsible writers might be excused for the 
vehemence and bitterness of partisan spirit. But such language from respons- 
ible authorities, officers paid from the public exchequer for their support 
to the State policy, appears to us to be highly objectionable. No one 
who kriows’ Mr. Rivers Thompson can help cherishing the liveliest regard for 
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personall ; we say this in spite of what Bengal papers have been writin 
ebm. It y the more disa pointing _ therefore é find the Lisdleaier 
Governor of Bengal among the few rabid irreconcilables. His Honour is wel- 
ome to his opinions, but he might surely have been more guarded in ex- 
ression. Such a worthy man and high official co have set a better example 
to his subordinates. His attitude cannot be easily accounted for, unless the 
hand of Providence is at work in the matter to show that official opposition 
tom Bengal and Assam is neither meant to be relied upon nor followed. 
(The Native Opinion (10) of the same date says that there should have been 
no objection to referring the Bill for opinion to a larger number of Natives than 
that already consulted. Legal practitioners on the Original and Appellate Sides 
of the High Court of Bombay, who from the nature of their work have 
opportunities of having a knowledge of the country, ought to have been 
consulted by the Bombay Government in this matter. It is to be hoped that 
the Viceregal Council will take this circumstance into consideration in judging 
of the weight to be attached to the numerical superiority of the opinions 
opposed to the Bill. } : | 


In an article headed ‘“‘The Bombay opinivns on the Ilbert Bill,” the 
Si a Le Madi Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 17th September says :—Mr 
dareoter freus the eapersions Baker, Acting District Judge of Ratnagiri, opposes 
cast upon it by Mr. Baker, the Bill because (1) it is opposed by Europeans, (2) 
Acting District Judge of the Statutory Civilians have never been to England, 
Ratndgiri, in his opinionon (3) Native Magistrates would generally be unable to 
hoe ccmemnam Jaris- «resist the temptation of punishing a European 
severely,” (4)*‘a great deal of what is written by the 

so-called representatives of native opinion has for its object the ascendancy of 
Brahmans,” (5) no equality can exist between Europeans and Natives.” We 
may observe en passant that Mr. Baker is quite mistaken in his statement that 
Vésudev Balvant Phadke was welcomed by the people of Poona “after his 
conviction in the Poona Sessions Court.” At the time of Phadke’s dacoities in 
1879, it was the leading educated natives of Poona who co-operated with 
Goverument in finding out the culprits who set fire to the large building of 


Budhvdér Vdda, and the Bombay detectives employed by Sir Richard Temple 


had to come to the conclusion that the educated natives had nothing to do with 
the dacoities either directly or indirectly. Mr. Baker is rather unjust to our 
people when he says that they sympathize with crimes,—a testimony directly 
contrary to the testimony of many reputed Anglo-Indians that the people of 
India are a law-abiding people. Atthe time of the Tichborne trial in London, 
the populace there, it is said, used to sympathize with the impostor and ridicule 
the Judges. Does that justify one in saying that the English are not law- 
abiding ? Mr. Baker himself, it is clear from his minute, has strong opinions 
against native character. Shall we therefore be justified in saying that he 
is not fit to try natives? Surely such vague generalizations from unfounded 
reports cannot be made the basis of serious opinions. 


In noticing the official opinions on the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, 

the Suryodayd (65) of the 17th September observes 

Recommends that the that it will not do much good to confer the jurisdic- 
Native Magistrates’ Jurisdic- tion on a few Native Covenanted Civil Servants, aor 


tion Bill should confer higher 
powers on every Magistrate 
of the first class. 


will such limitation satisfy the millions of native 

opulation. To produce a satisfactory result the 
jurisdiction should be conferred on every Magistrate 
holding first class powers. The Suryodayd then expresses satisfaction with 
the opinion of the Honourable Mr. Badrudin Taibji on the Bill and disap- 
proves of that recorded by Mr. Robertson, the Commissioner of the Central 
Division. The Suryakdnt (64) of the 16th September expresses similar senti- 
ments. The Aruwnodayd (14) of the 16th September cannot believe that the 
Government of Lord Ripon will curtail the concessions proposed to be made in 
the original Bill by restricting the jurisdiction over European British subjects 
to Native District Magistrates and Sessions Judges. | 
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Municipalities. 


The Gujardt (95) of the 16th September says that the sum of Rs, 2,000, 
sanctioned by the Town Council in the place of the sum 
Does not approve of the Re. 50,000 proposed by the Corporation for the purpose 
jm of Re. 2,000 sanctioned of according a fitting welcome to their Highnesses the 
by the ape tae “8 ps = Duke and Duchess of Connaught, is as unseemly as it 
ogg Ly Tae’ of Con. 8 insufficient to enable the public to make a proper 
oe demonstration of their loyalty to the Royal Family. 
The Municipality of Bombay is certainly not in such 
, miserable condition as not to be able to spare more than Rs. 2,000 for the 
urpose, and it would have looked more graceful if the Town Council had 
sanctioned a moderate sum of Rs. 10,000. The Gujardti then proceeds to censure 
the members of the Town Council who opposed the proposal of the Corporation, 
and says that the Hindu members were not swayed by considerations of eco- 
nomy but by a feeling of preg towards Mr. Mandlik, who is always known for 
his independent views and who moved the proposal for the grant of Rs. 50,000 in 
the Corporation. -The European members, however, had an idea of showing to 
the English public that while the princes that visited India on two former occa- 
sions were honoured by the people the unpopularity of Lord Ripon accounted for 
the cold reception that was intended to be given to the coming royal visitors. 
Under these circumstances the Guwardt advises the Duke of Connaught to 
decline to accept the address proposed to be given to him by the Bombay 
Municipality. The first resolution of the Corporation was erroneous, while the 
amendment of the Town Council was disgraceful and unwise and suggestive of 
feelings of jealousy. The Indian Spectator (1) of the 16th September expresses 
a hope that the public will acquit itself fairly on this occasion. Let Bombay 
receive the coming guest with due honours and let the Corporation grant 
at least Rs. 5,000. The Satyd Shodhak (57) of the same date approves of the 
conduct of the Town Council in sanctioning a grant of Rs. 2,000 for the pur- 
pose of presenting an address to the Royal Duke. : 


The Prabhdkar (50) of the 19th September says that ifthe injury to public 
oon from the epee ff — + the Byculla 
Flats is recognized it must be admitted that it is all the 
novingtipaiiation tthe more ounden that the filth in the thick of the town 
thickly-popalated partsof the should be speedily removed. If the Corporation are 
town of Bombay before tarn- thinking of spending thousands of rupees on the im- 
ig to the Spentie Sate. provement of the sanitation of the flats it is just 
that they should first devote the funds tothe thickly- 
populated parts of the town and then turn to the suburbs. If, however, the 
cannot afford to subordinate the latter to the former they must undertake both 
the works simultaneously. 


In a paragraph headed ‘‘the Bombay Census,” the Indu Prakdsh (9) of 
the 17th September says :—What is our Municipalit 

Complains of delay in the about, that the report on the Census taken in this 

amy nays g sg goes -_ city in 1881 should not yet be ready? It is now 

inp ha ou Municipality. “Y more than two years since the*Census was taken; 
Mr. Baines’s report on the Census taken in the 

mofussil was published last March, although it was a much more laborious 

task, while no one knows yet what has become of the Bombay Census. The 

Municipal officers are still at it. Will one of the members of our Corporation 


ask a question on this point ? 


A correspondent of the Poona Vaibhav (49) of the 16th September writing 
rial ; from Ndsik says:—Rain has made the roads muddy. 
sicipality of Naik. the Mu- Wherever you go you meet with small pits, while in 
ce lanes they are innumerable. They think it enough 

to put metal on the principal roads. But what is to become of the other roads? 
he scavengers take their own time in the discharge of their duties, and this 
causes great inconvenience to the people. Except on the main roads lamps are 
posted at long distances and some of these are not even lighted by the Maunici- 


pal servants. As 4 good deal of rubbish falls outside the dustbins great annoy- 
ance 18 caused to the public. It is to be hoped that the Municipality will look 
to these complaints. 


The Pandhari Vaibhav (48) of the 16th September complains of the want 
uae of proper arrangements .at Pandharpur regarding 
Suggests certain reforms water-nipes and lamp-posts. In some parts of the 
in the arrangements for light- t ‘ : al ee ge 
ng the town of Pandharpar. ‘town water-pipes and lamps are posted. at distances 
: shorter than necessary, while in others they are posted 
at inconveniently long distances. As regards water-pipes the Municipality 
has room to take umbrage at the argument that as the arrangements for water- 
supply at present stand water cannot rise to places which are on a high level. 
This argument, however, will not apply to lamp-posts and nothing but the neg- 
ligence of Municipal authorities is responsible for the inconvenience on this 
score. It is to be suggested therefore that the Municipal Secretary should take 
the hint from what has been said above and should remove darkness from the 
town by posting additional lamps between those that may be situated at 1in- 
conveniently long intervals. 


The Monthly Journal of the Poona Sdérvajanik Sabha (53) for the months of 
_ February and March but received on the 29th 
Complains of oppressive August contains a communication from one of the 
taxes levied by the Municipal- Sabha’ i oh hiled 1h: h diti f 
ity of Yeola. abhas agents who, while descr a the condition o 
| the Ndsik District, says that the honse and water 
taxes levied by the Municipality of Yeola are so oppressive as to be almost 
without a parallel. The house-tax on some of the houses is as high as Rs. 60. 
Some people have disposed of their houses owing to this heavy tax. The 
water-tax is levied in advance for realizing the amount required for the con- 
struction of water-works. The works will be commenced after the full amount 
has been realized. That the people should have to pay a heavy water-rate without 
being able to get water even in the midst of the rainy season is nothing short 
ofanarchy. The people have become altogether disgusted with this sort of 
tyracny. They proposed to collect the necessary funds by contributions 
or to lend the required money to the Municipality but their proposals were not 
heeded by Government. 


The Gujardi Mitrd (76) of the 16th September is informed that recently 
Siciatilad nadie titans, a petition was submitted to the Sanitary Sub-Com- 
wee Sub-Committee of Surat, ™ittee of Surat by some respectable residents of the 
Chauk Bazér quarter requesting the Committee to 

either stop night-soil carriages from passing by that road or to make them so 
air-tight as to remove all possibility of any injury resulting to the health of 
the public from the noxious odours exhaled by their filthy contents. Not- 


withstanding the circumstance that this petition was presented by men of 


position the Secretary is said to have replied by intimating that the night-soil 
carriages were already kept in as good a condition as necessary and that it was 
not possible that they could be taken by any other road. It is a matter for 
regret that the Sub-Committee has not =F not considered the complaints 
preferred to them but has as it were proved them to be groundless, and has 
thrown the representation to the winds. If the Sanitary Department that 
spends thousands of rupees cannot do anything in the matter of a petition 
preferred by 50 persons, then we wish to enquire when will. such anarchy 
end. If some European had been living in this quarter he would have compelled 
the Secretary to stop such carriages from passing through it. 


Referring to the question of lime and brick kilns that was to have been 
discussed at a general meeting of the Municipality 
Says that lime ard brick of Surat on the 22nd September, the Gujardt Murs 
a should not be removed (76) of the 16th idem points out the necessity for each 
tom their present sites s0 a ‘ aaer 
long as they do not interfere COmmissioner to consider the subject well. As for 
with the public health. the kilns, the question of whose sites has not hitherto 
formed a subject of complaint or which have remained 
in their present sites for 15 to 30 years, it is worth serious consideration whether 
they should be removed. So long as no proof is forthcoming of a danger to 
public health, and so long as no inconvenience is suffered by the public from 
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the smoke of the kilns, there is no necessity to remove the kilns to the outside 
of the town. ‘The question was once satisfactorily settled with the advice of 
the late Acting Assistant Surgeon, Mr. Motivdla, and we should like to know 
what has caused its revival. | 


The Gujardt Mitra (76) of the 16th September says that one of its corre- 

_ spondents complains that the clock on the Hospital 

Recommends @ change in ‘l'ower at Surat shows Madras time and that it is 
the time kept by the clock yseless at night in the absence of lights to illuminate 
on the Hospital Tower at . t The Mitra A Ris 
Surat, and points out the 16. 6 Murad strongly points out to the Munt- 
necessity of ita being lighted. cipal Commissioners the necessity of changing the 


time of the clock and of lighting it. 
Native States. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 16th September observes:—The event’ of the 
Nizdm of fF pderibid going to Calcutta during the 
Says that the scope of the Christmas holidays will be looked upon by some old 
contemplated visit of the Hydardbddis with grave concern. They will not 
Nizim of Hyderabad to Cal- like the idea of their august prince going to the 
cutta should be extended, and Enelish V; Th : ) : e dionity 3 
that he should see other im- Iglis iceroy. here 18 a lowering of dignity in 
portant Native States. this. But this race of men is now dying out. The 
Hydardbddis of to-day will not, we think, attach any 
political significance to this event. We suggest that the scope of this visit of 
the Nizém’s should be extended. His Highness ought to see some of the other 
more important Native States and examine the manner in which State busi- 
ness goes on there. As His Highness will shortly be called upon to rule 


over the destinies of his great State, it will be advantageous to him to see 
practical work. 


The Gujarat Monthly Journal (96) for the months of Chaitra and Vaishdékh 

of the Samwat. year 1939 (April, May and June) 

Points out the necessity of observes that under each of the Political Agencies 
having one, set Af one _ of Kaéthidwdr, Mahi Kdntha, Rewa Kdntha, and 
ae wares Rews Kéathz Palanpur there are several large and small States with 
and Pélanpar. jurisdictions extending over different areas. Some 
of these States enact laws for themselves, while others 

follow the laws enacted by other States. If there was one set of laws for all 
these States their subjects would not meet with many inconveniences in their 
dealings with each other which they now suffer. The Agency authorities and 
the different States ought to enact uniform laws applicable throughout the pro- 
vince after holding consultations on the subject. The different Political Agencies 
and States have laws of their own for the registration of valuable documents, 
and one State refuses to accept a document registered in another State, while 
the Agencies have issued circulars intimating that documents registered in the 
Courts of justice in Native States will not be accepted as legal evidence in the 
Courts of justice established by the Agencies: This state of things causes great 
inconvenience to trade and commerce throughout the province, and it is desir- 
able therefore that there should be one law for registration and the documents 
registered under it should be accepted as legal evidence in all Courts of justice 


throughout the province. 


A correspondent of the Gujardti (95) of the 16th September says :—Mr. 
Jddavréi Harishankar is a known man in Kathidwér. 

Complains of the injustice He was an influential pleader of the Agency Courts, 
HK. es sell ~ He was convicted of having forged a number of 
yeni Courts in Kéthigwér, @ocuments and was sentenced to pay a fine and in 
| addition to undergo imprisonment for a certain period. 

This man has now returned from jail. One can understand that he may have 
many friends in Kéthidwdr, but nobody ever thought that the doors of the 
Agency buildings would be opened to him, and that he would be allowed to 
practise there as a pleader.’ Colonel Barton has, however, falsified this notion 
by approving Mr. Jddavrdi’s nomination to the post of Vakil for the Chuda 
Taluka at the Political Agent’s Court and by also allowing him to practise as 


a pleader. Among the rules for the admission of pleaders to the Courts in 


K4thiawér good behaviour and a certain standard of education occupy the prin- ' 
cipal place. | Télukdérs of the first four classes are competent to exercise their 

choice a8 regards the satisfaction of the latter test, but as the former qualifica- 

tion is considered a sine. gua non their nominations are subject to the. approval 

of the Political Agent with regard to that test. Did not Colonel Barton see any 

difficulty in giving his approval to the nomination in question? The Karbhari 

of Chuda may see nothing objectionable in the appointment of Mr. Jddavrdi, 

buf Colonel Barton has shown that he has abandoned all regard for his own 

‘honour by not taking exception to the nomination while approving it on behalf 
of Government, It is said that this affair has been brought about by the 

interest which Mr. Ratilél Sdérébhd4i, the Kd4rbhéri of Vankdner, has with Colo- 

nel Barton. This report may or may not be true, but the people cannot account 

for this affair in any other way. Can nobody prevent the Agency from 

breaking, in the interests of individuals, the rules which it has framed for its 

own at the people’s guidance? It is to be hoped that if this matter reaches 

the ears of Government it will be set right. 


A correspondent of the Gwardti: (95) of the 16th September says :—It is 
atten a dendend dat @ rumoured that Mr. Séle Hindi has tendered his resig- 
Girdssins at Jundgad and the nation and has been moving in the matter of getting 
a new Karbhari appointed, simply with the view of 
soothing Government, but that secretly and virtually he is to remain what he 
was. The whole administration of the State would be carried on under his 
direction, and the rank, influence and jéghir enjoyed by him would remain 
unaffected. He has, however, not to take the trouble of putting his signature 
to State papers. The public opinion regarding Mr. Bapaldl is that he would be, 
to all appearances, dismissed from the service, but the Darbdér would not but 
pay him his salary. privately. These rumours appear to be well-founded. 
Even after the receipt of the Government Resolution these two officers are known 
to have been taking a principal part in the administration of the State. Now-a- 
days Mr. Bapdlal has been incessantly moving between Jundgad, Colonel 
Barten’s Camp, and Bombay, and for this purpose the Darbar has kept stages 
for horses and carriages at distances of 5 miles. Since the policy of usurping 
portions of territories from adjoining States has been put a stop to by Gov- 
ernment, a tendency to deprive either by hook or crook Girdssias and other 
land-holders of portions of their property, with the view of annexing them to the 
State, has been observable among Tdélukdars. According as an officer is skilful in 
this business he is considered loyal to the State. Native States generally hunt 
after such officers. Messrs. Sdle Hindi and Bapélal are peculiarly possessed of 
this qualification. Mr. Sdle Hindi cannot brook the name of Girdssias. The 
oppression of the Girdssias by the Junigad Darbar commences from the date 
of the accession of Mr. Sale Hindi to power.’ Mr. Bapdl4l has become popular 
with the Darbar because his nature accords with that of his Chief. It is not 
likely that Jundgad will swallow the bitter dose of the dismissal of these two 
officers. It is an incontestable fact that a desire to seize the lands of Maiyds 
was at the bottom of the tyranny exercised on them. The Darbar was very 
much elated by the Resolution which the Government of Bombay passed in 
its favour in the matter of the tax imposed by it on the Maiyds. The writer 
then quotes three instances in which certain persons have recently been deprived 
of their girds lands by the Darbar, and says that the circumstance that these 
instances occurred when the orders of Government:in the Maiy4 affair were 
being issued gives sufficient ground to form a conclusion as to the effect of the 
Government orders on the Darbdr people. 


The Samsher Bahddur (111) of the 14th September, in referring to the 
state of affairs at Rajpipla, observes that the appoint- 

Says that the British Gov- ment of Mr. Dhurandhar, Barrister-at-law, as Divan, 
ng —? Pc Sher led the people to hope for some substantial reforms in 
Réjpipla. theState. But itis a matter for regretthat the Maharaja 
should interfere in the management of his State and 
prevent the introduction of reforms. So long as the selfish and scheming 
adherent8 of the Mahdrdja are not removed from the State, no hope can be 
entertained for the redress of the grievances of the people. The Samsher hears 
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. that the Mahéréja thinks of nominating Mr. Mukundréi of ‘Ahmedabad, who 
shortly retires from service, to the post of Divan, Whoeverthe Divén may be, 
Réjpipla will not improve so long as the British Government do not take in 
their own hands the supervision of the State. Government — for once to 
take in their hands the reins of the State and so bless the people. 


f -  Berdr Affairs. 


In noticing the report on the civil hospitals and charitable medical dis. 
: | pensaries in Berar for the year 1882; the Pramod 
Makes a few observations © Sindhu (52) of the 10th September observes that Dr. 
in connection with the report Tittle has censured the Natives of the province for 
on the charitable medical hannthe ‘ht th a onl 4 ha the 
dispensaries in Berér for the S8U0scribing rupees eig ousand only towards these 
year 1882. dispensaries, but that amount, though a little less than 
| the sum contributed in 1881, is nearly double the 
amount of the contributions collected in 1880. Dr. Little puts the residents of 
Amraoti and Akola to shame for contributing a little to the dispensaries of 
their respective towns and for obtaining medicines forthemselves as paupers. But 
it ought to be remembered that the Municipalities of, the two towns make an 
annual contribution of one thousand rupees each to medical dispensaries ; and 
this fact ought not to have led the doctor to expect further contributions from 
the people. Again, these towns maintain a few private practitioners. Of 
course the well-to-do persons who obtain medicines from these dispensaries 
deserve. blame, but Government desire that the people should be accustomed to 
the use of English medicines and therefore do not insist upon payment for the 
medicines received by the well-to-do classes. The Europeans in Berdr also 
did not contribute a large amount to the dispensaries. This was, as observed 
by the Commissioner, owing to no particular efforts having been made to collect 
subscriptions from them ; and the same may be said in regard to the small 
amount contributed by the Natives. Had due efforts been made for raising 
subscriptions, Europeans and Natives would not have held back from contribut- 
ing respectable amounts. 


RAOJI BHAVANRAO PAVGI, 


Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
— 29th September 1883. 
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s Politics and the Public Administration. 

‘In continuation of its article reported at pages 3—4 of the Report on Native 

rap hes te ' Papers for the week ending 22nd September 1883, the 
Native Opinion (10) of the 23rd September says :— 
The problem of Indian Administration can best be 
| solved by means of representative institutions in this 
country. The elements for rearing up representative institutions are here, and 
can be made use of by a skilful moulder. It might be asked if such institutions 
can really serve the country better than the present unhampered enlightened 
Civilians: We answer in the affirmative, always supposing that there is a proper 
balance between the different factors of the administrative machinery. The chief 
defect of the present administration is its jealous exclusiveness, and its unintel- 
ligibility in the eyes of the natives. Laws are made and obeyed, but we don’t 
know if one in a thousand of those who obey them understands them. The 
majority of the people of India obey the numerous emanations from the — 
member as so many strange inscrutable products of Kaliyuga, so graphically 
described in their Purdéns. The British [Indian Government imposes on them 
a legal system based upon European ideas and worked with stringent penalties 
in accordance with the scientific ideas of Bentham and Austin. The natives 
are used to asimple legal machinery, speedy and inexpensive, and in their eyes 
the multiplicity of courts and appeals and the heavy fines that have to be paid 
for procuring justice are simply bewildering. The attempts which are made 
to regenerate India are made with the best possible intentions and with a 
sincere desire to effect improvements. But the fault lies in beginning to work 
on a material without understanding its nature and qualities. Many English- 
men themselves have admitted that their knowledge of the people of India is 
superficial. The manner in which the rulers and the ruled behave towards 
each other serves most to keep the former in thorough ignorance of the real 
condition of the latter. The European Civilian rarely mingles with a native ina 
friendly intercourse. At home or in his Kacheri he is surrounded by persons 
whose only desire is to please him, and naturally the defects which always keep 
company with sycophancy are displayed vividly in his eyes. He sees jealousy, 
chicanery, and falsehood rampant in the class which every day passes in 
review before him. What can such an official know of the real feelings and wishes 
of the people? The Government of the country is always moving in a circle 
of ideas foreign to those of its subjects. The legal administrative measures of 
Government have been too much in advance of the requirements of the people. 
The Indian Civil: Service has been so organised as to be most proficient in the 
art of despatch. ‘The members of this splendid service are nothing, if they are 
not pushing, dashing go-ahead people, and they carry out in the administration 
nothing but their own principles. But too much of this go-ahead spirit is sure to 
become dangerous to the safety of the State. There must be a check put 
upon them, and this check can best be found in the representative Councils of 
the Presidencies and the Districts. Such Councils will greatly modify their 
administrative zeal. At first perhaps the so-called reform and enlightenment 
will not advance rapidly ; but what little progress it wiil make will be the 
more valuable for being sure and solid. ‘ Had the practice of taking the advice 
of the people been adopted earlier, we should have been surely saved from 
many displays of unsuitable legislation. Our present Legislative Councils can 
safely, as far as the popular element in them is concerned, be pronounced 
shams. There is only the pretence of a popular element, which is the more 
irritating on account of its being merely a pretence. Of course there have 
been times when the popular voice has strongly influenced the deliberations of 
these assemblies, but what we have said above is pretty accurate. Of all our 
Governors-General the present Viceroy has best grasped the true bearings of this 
problem. Itis evident that he has realised the ignorance of the people as to the 
laws that are passed for them, and we are sure that he has addressed himself to 
the rectification of the error. We have been assured recently by an illustrious 
colleague of his that His Lordship is opposed to all shams, and we confidently 
hope that he will knock this the greatest sham on the head before he retires. 

e have every confidence in his tact and discretion, and we sincerely trust 
that he will now. advance from merely inviting popular opinion from outside to 
the stage of introducing into the Councils a representative element. 
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In noticing Mr. Crose’s speech on the Indian Budget for the current offi- 


| f cial year, the Lok Mitrd (78) of the 23rd September 
Criticises the speech of the observes that whether the incidence of taxation is 


Under Secretary of State for really crushing compared to the annual average income | 


aay oe eo eer a question that does not disturb the 
se ) self-complacency of either the Secretary of State or 
his supporters. The bright side of the picture is presented to the public gaze, 
while the dark oneis entirely hidden. However convinced one may inwardly 
he of the truth touching the poverty of the masses as pointed out by Major 
Baring, it will not do to make such a statement. Such an assertion would be 
mischievous. It would only go to support the pessimists. Then again the 
revenue is increasing. Of course itis. But Mr. Cross did not point out that 
the cost of collection is also increasing, and that salt is still immensely dear, 
compared with the cost of production, that the excise duty on spirits has stimu- 
lated the vice of drinking, and that stamp duties have made justice very dear. 
The expenditure side of the account was also treated in the same happy go-lucky 
style. Public expenditure on reproductive works is justifiable; but there is 
another and a dark side to the picture which ought to have’ been exposed. 
Military expenditure was spoken of glibly, as if no reduction could be effected 
in that huge department. In. fact, the talk of reducing civil and militar 
expenditure simply acts as a wet blanket on the Secretary of State or the Under 
Secretary who for the time being is expounding an Indian Budget. Vested 
interests must not be touched. So that very many of the statements made by 
Mr. Cross have about them the ring of the old platitudes on Indian Finance. 
There is, however, as much meaning about these sweet shibboleths in which 
the optimist Anglo-Indians perpetually indulge as in that hollow phrase about 
the “independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” But nobody is 
deceived in this country by such worthless platitudes. 


The Jdme Jamshed (99) of the pee September regrets that Russia should 

: have raised obstacles in the way of trade in Central 

wenciicsnimancoplanies Asia, and observes that Russia herself in spite of the 

facilities secured for her own products, cannot carry on a thriving trade on 

account of the inferiority of her goods. During the past year the volume of 

- Indian trade with Central Asia was far less than in former years, and this 

decline may be attributed to Russian influences. The British Government 

ought therefore to make proper arrangements with Russia for the encourage- 
ment of British and Indian trade in that part of the Asiatic continent. 


With reference to the remark recently made by the Times of India that in 
| spite of the desire of the Government of India to 
' Hag of eta 3 pag encourage local enterprise the Secretary of State 
oe ee for India in Council persists in sending out from Eng- 
land stores annually in steadily increasing amounts, 
as is to be seen from the Accounts of the Trade and Navigation of British India 
for four months ending 31st July last, the Bombay Chronicle (75) of the 23rd 
September observes that the Indian Government ought to publish some expla- 
nation on the subject. It is very desirable to know what regard the author- 
ities holding the purse-strings of India have for the feelings of theIndian tax- 
payer, and whether some better control of the public expenditure than what 
now obtains is not absolutely necessary for the benefit of a people whose re- 
sources for paying taxes are by no means great, as is freely admitted and empha- 
tically declared by Lord Hartington and other English statesmen. 


The Bombay Chronicle (75) of the 23rd September observes that the Indian 
Seiae trade in opium and the revenue derived from it are 
Advices 9 sedaplion ws te quite legitimate, and the opposition offered by some 
mesigiachiiviog Denaak. opium nglish philanthropists ought not to be allowed any 
and in the excise duty on weight. The rivalry encountered by the Indian 
Mélve drag in order to put drug from the Persian and indigenous drug in the 
tert er of _ Chinese market is however growing serious, and de- 
due SS CSC Ssmainds the close attention of Indian statesmen. The 
rivalry is found to be on the increase every year, 

resulting in ever-diminishing consumption of Indian opium by Chines 
smokers, and the reports from.the Consuls in China confirm this view of the 
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. The chief cause of the successful competition is the comparative cheap- 
ness of the Persian and Chinese drugs. So great is the superiority of the 
{Indian commodity as regards flavor that when the. means of the consumer 

rmit, ke generally prefers it to its cheaper rivals, while the smokers of more 
moderate means try as much as possible to procure a guod preparation of mixed 
Indian and Chinese or Persian drugs. It is the poorer classes only. that 
resort to the use of either the pure Chinese or pure Persian drug or a 
simple mixture of these two on account of its cheapness. In — of all 
attempts hitherto made to improve their qualities.the Persian and the Chinese 
drugs have not as yet approached the high standard of the Indian commodity, 
and this state of things must continue for a long time. If'the price of the 
Indian produce were therefore reduced to the standard of the Persian and Chinese 
drugs the latter would soon be driven from the market. It is therefore worth 
while to ascertain what could be done by way of changes in the system of 
growing and manufacturing the Bengal drug and of reducing the excise duty 
on Malva so as to diminish the cost of both when sold in China. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 23rd September observes:—Having so 
often congratulated Government on its policy with 

Complains of official publi- regard to supplying correct information to the Press 
cations and me a being and thereby making it a good medium of popular 
ok $e tonativenews education as well as a valuable aid to the administra- 
aganis tion of the country, we may now submit a few details 
to show that the wisest policy is of little account unless practically enforced. 


For instance, we doubt if a single native paper in India has been supplied with © 


Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer. We know it for a fact that the Bombay Gazetteer 
is seldom, if at all, issued to native writers. There are hundreds of other useful 
publications, provincial and imperial, of which most of the native papers do not 
know even the existence. There are the Administration Reports of Native 


States, Jail Reports, Trades and Navigation Reports, Postal and Telegraph > 


Reports, Military, Judicial and Revenue Reports, Educational and Emigration 
Reports, Railway Reports and a number of other Reports, Statements and 
Schedules, which, if regularly supplied to native papers, would be very useful. 
We are favoured with some of these from time to time, but had occasion some 
weeks ago to submit a formal application for others, For the Imperial Gazetteer 
we were referred from one Government to another, and at last dismissed with 
the usual expression of regret that copies had run out. We had to buy the 9 
volumes in the bdzdr. As for the Bombay Gazetteer His Excellency the Governor 
regretted his.inability to help us. ‘The same was the case with Administration 
Reports of uther provinces and of Native States which we wanted for comparison. 
Most other papers are worse off than the Indian Spectator. Now, what wonder 
is there that these journals should make mistakes in the absence of correct 
information ? It is to be sincerly hoped that the Government of India’s latest 
Resolution on the subject will free the Native Press from this cruel disability. 
Let there be cheap editions of books and pamphlets ; let native journalists pa 

for them if they cannot be supplied gratis, as in the case of Anglo-Indian publi- 
cists. The present treatment of native-papers, especially vernacular, ill accords 
with the principles of enlightened Government. It is not that heads of admi- 
nistrations cannot afford to supply their critics with correct data; the unwil- 
lingness to break through routine is too great. To do anything new, and that 
at the suggestion of outsiders, is too much for your infallibles. But the worst 
of it is that what little is done for the Native Press is done very irregularly. 
There is no such thing as impartial distribution. In the matter of information 
as well as paid advertisements we have observed that all Government officials 
do not act in a bond fide spirit. There are some papers that seldom or never 
get departmental advertisements, whilst others, every way inferior, seem to 
enjoy a monopoly of these official “tips”. The reason is not far to seek; it is 
neither creditable to the journalist nor the official patron. This is scarcely the 
way to inspire the Native Press with self-respect. There must bea degree of 
confidence between the journalist and the official, and such confidence can be 
based only on just dealing. The officials do not, on the whole, deal fairly by the 
journalists, and the latter look upon the official class as their natural enemies. A 
glaring instance in point isa Mr. Kaikhushru Edalji Modi of Surat. In the course 
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- gfa recent debate this official member of the local municipality turned fiercely 

ypon two other members, who are journalists, and who wanted certain facts to 
be published, with the astounding statement that newspapers contained lies and 
should not, therefore, be ni ar with the required information! The Govern- 
ment of Bombay will do well to advise bumptious little bureaucrats to be on 
their guard. If some papers report facts incorrectly they are not so much to 
blame as the officials following the policy of the dog in the manger. 


In an article headed “ Sanitary Administration,” the Native Opinion (10) 
| of the 23rd September says:—The last Government 
Comments in connection (fazette contains the usual Annual Sanitary Report of 
with ~ Pug ol sagen this Presidency for the year 1881. These things are 
at fot the vonr isl. useful in their way, but except as critical resumés we 
cannot say that the country gains much by these 
annual reviews. We donot know how many Army Sanitary Commissioners 
have seen India or have read or studied Hindu works on medicine, and some 
of their remarks strike us as a sheer waste of energy. Every year we have 
the same story. A man is said to die of cholera. Next morning his residence 
is searched, clothes are burnt, and plenty of carbolic powder is used. But that 
anything definite is gained we cannot admit. Our health reports every year 
give us plenty of new theories, but we are as wise about cholera now as we 
were several ages ago. ‘The remarks on the sanitary condition of Nasik ought 
to be studied hy those who attack Dr. Blaney for his advocacy of open drains. 
This year cholera epidemic was very severe in that town and a large quantity of 
sulphur and tar was burnt without any relief. But we donot see any inquiry 
in this memorandum on the growth of intemperance in drink in this and other 
cities and its effect on the death-rate. For it is the belief amongst natives 
that when the human system is affected by strong drinks, the slightest attack 
is certain to be fatal to the patient. Dr. Hewlett may see from the returns 
whether Poona, Nasik and such like places have not degenerated during the 
last twenty years, and ifso how far. We observe that irrigation is at last being 
considered a source of disease, It has been so stamped by the whole native 
community of Poona since the advent of Khadakvasla waters into that city, 
and yet no remedy has been applied, and the funds of the municipality are 
being wasted on gaudy projects to the utter neglect of the solid comforts of the 
community. : 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 23rd September says :—The Jdéme Jamshed 
strongly recommends Mr. Wordsworth’s appointment 
Suggests some names in as. Sheriff of Bombay for 1884. We think the Press 


connection with the ap and Public of Bombay will cordially welcome the 
proaching nomination to the 


shrievalty of Bombay. appointment. Some of the recent nominations have 

been anything but popular, and it is much to be 
wished that the present Government may not incur odium by putting in the 
first influential beggar or professing loyalist they come across. Mr. Khote’s 
successor will be an Englishman, but when the time comes, we should very 
much like to see a Mahomedan gentleman appointed Sheriff of Bombay. 


The Gujardt Mitra (76) of the 23rd September alludes to the report made by 
a Committee ten years ago, that the vice of drinkin 
_ Suggests means for check- J|iquors had considerably increased in the Bombay Pre- 
wt Rey vice of intoxication sidency and that this increase had greatly augmented 
ich is alleged to have con- : ' | ‘ be 
siderably increased of late. Crime. The Mitrd also notices the petition made by the 
people of Ahmedabad complaining that the vice in 
question had increased in that city, as well as the suggestion made by the Poona 
Sérvajanik Sabha that the solination and disposal of the dbkdri revenue 
should be transferred to Municipal Corporations in order to enable them 
to check the vice by reducing the number of liquorshops. The Mitra 
censures Government for having failed to check the growth of the evil in its 
avarice to derive a large revenue from the A’bkéri Department, and observes 
that it is not likely that Municipal Corporations will be able to discharge the dut 
of checking the evil satisfactorily. Government can and ought to check the ovil. 


It should discontinue the system of giving an exclusive right of manufacturing 
and selling liquor to a single individual and should revert to the former arrange - 
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penalise | 
a of selling each liquorshop by contract; it should take measures to reduce 


the number of shops gradually and to improve the quality of liquor and to en- 
nance the duty levied on spirituous drinks. 


The Satya Shodhak (57) of the 23rd September in a communicated article 

~ says that it has heard that it is in contemplation to 
Disapproves of the contem- detach the Dépoli Téluka from the Ratndgiri District 
ated transfer of the Dapoli and to annex it to the Koldba Collectorate. Such 
dluke pee rays pa in a transfer will be extremely inconvenient to the in- 
peng the Koléha Collec. Dbabitants of the Ddpoli Tdéluka. The transfer of the 
aut Civil and Revenue work of this Td4luka tothe jurisdic- 
tion of the Judge of Thana and of the Collector of 
Koléba respectively will cause much unnecessary trouble, inconvenience and 
annoyance to persons who may have to appeal from the decisions of subordinate 
Judicial and Revenue Courts. By joining the Dapoli Téluka to the Koldba 
District appellants will be obliged to travel a distance of a couple of hundred 
miles in order to lodge appeals in the Court of the District Judge of Thana 
against the decisions of the Sub-Judge of Ddpoli. Ratndgiri is much nearer to 
Dépoli than Thana, and the transfer of the appellate civil work from the juris- 
diction of the Judge of Ratndgiri will oblige litigants to travel enormously long 
distances without. any corresponding advantage. The writer considers the 
contemplated step altogether undesirable, and gives a variety of reasons in 
support of his contention. At present there are four Judges stationed at 
Ratnégiri with powers to hear appeals. It would be well if one of them was 
osted at Ddpoli and invested with power to hear appeals from Courts in the 
Télukas of Dépoli, Khed and Chiplun. Such an arrangement would be ex- 


tremely beneficial. 


A correspondent of the Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad of the 27th September, 
in referring to the rise of the waters of the river 
Complains of a passage for Nerbudda on the 11th instant, says that the distance 
water near the village of between the village of Andd4da, Tdéluka Ankleshvar, 
Andada, Taluka Ankleshvar, : + ; , 
being stopped by the railway and the banks of the Nerbudda, is two miles. The 
line passing over it. waters of the river during the recent rise had ap- 
roached very near the village. But the passage for 
the waters being apa by the railway line, the fields in the neighbourhood 
became submerged and the rayats have been consequently great losers. 
The poor rayats have been suffering in this way for several years past. Govern- 
ment should either have the passage opened or reduced the assessment on the 
said lands. The editor, in a note, urges Government to speedily redress this 


grievance of the rayats. 


In a paragraph headed ‘‘ Colonel Barton taking leave of Kathidwar,” the 
Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 24th September says :—We 
Disapproves of Colonel ynderstand that Colonel Barton, Political Agent of 
Barton visiting several im- XK 4thidwdr, who retires from his office on the 24th of 
portant Native States of K4- : “ger 
thidwar after giving over this month proposes before finally quitting the 
charge of his appointment. scene of his labours, to visit some of the import- 
ant Native States in the Province. At least some 
of these States have been, we hear, so informed. Probably these Native Chiefs 
will look upon it as a high compliment paid to them, to find that an officer, 
whose word of advice when in office was to be treated as little short of ‘ com- 
mand,’ should deign to honour them with a visit. There may be nothing 
positively wrong in such friendly visits. We cannot help looking upon this 
as a reprehensible practice in an officer after he has laid down the seals of his 
office to undertake an official tour of this kind, and we think Government 
should take steps to discourage such visits. Such a practice cannot but result 
in a lowering of the prestige of British Political officers on the one hand, and 
a waste of money in receptions and ceremonials on the other. We object to 
such visits on principle. If the Chiefs of Kathidwar have found in Colonel 
Barton a friend, a well-wisher, and a benefactor, let them assemble in a 
public meeting, say at Réjkot, and vote him an address expressive of their 
sentiments, or perpetuate his memory by raising a public subscription for a 
scholarship, or a prize in his honour, or for founding any public institution 
bearing his name, but the Political Agent has no business, we think, to pay 


torate. 
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visits he rag State after another, when his official connection with such States 
has © , 
The Gujardti (95) of the 28rd September states that cholera is commit- 
ting great havoc in the town of Bulsér, causing 15 to 
Suggests that somemedieal 20 deaths per day. The Golvéd and Chhipvdd 


itioners should be sent to ‘ ™ 
seis 40 Gat dawn cholers ortions of the town are alone free from the epi 


tree vey mic. The single doctor practising there is un- 
cos oo able to cope with the ooh and ! uires assist- 

ance. The municipality has not made das exertions 
to improve the sanitation of the town. Government ought to send a few me- 
dical practitioners to assist in the work of putting down the epidemic. 


The Suryd Prukdsh (80) of the 22nd September says that according to the 
; Jame Jamshed newspaper, Government had sanc- 
Points re bn orange d r tioned'a sum of Rs. 53,000 in 1844 for the repairs of 
at Suraé, area ee the Vardchha ereek at Surat. It is not known what 
' has become of this sanction. It is now necessary that 
the work should be taken up by Government, and that the local municipality 
and the B. B. & C. I. Railway Company should contribute their share towards 
the repairs of the creek. The Railway Company will thereby be saved the 
great annual loss it suffers by its line between Navséri and Kim being washed 
away every year by the occurrence of the floods. It will be an easy affair if 
Government, the local municipality and the Railway Company take up the 
work at an expense of Rs. 53,000. It Government cannot give any help, it 
should let the people know this, so that other measures may be taken for the 
amelioration of the distress of the people of Surat and the surrounding parts. 
There is a surplus of about Rs. 50,000 in the hands of the Bombay Com- 
mittee of the Surat Flood Relief Fund, and it might contribute a portion of the 
surplus towards the work, which is in harmony with the object of the fund. 
If the necessary repairs to the creek are done, Surat will be saved from the 
occurrence of disastrous floods such as those which visited the city recently. 


The Surat Akhbér (79) of the 24th September points out the necessity of 


having the city gates closed at 10 P.m. and opened at 


Points out the advisability : : 
it enpinde the aot ok the 34.M. The closing of the city gates for the whole 


city of Surat open after 3am. “ight enables some men doing duty at the gates to 
 @xact presents from cartmen, farmers and others. 
It would give a stimulus to trade if the gates were kept open. 


a The Kaira Vartamdn (101) of the 26th September 
should be made to exhibit a requests the Collector of Kaira to compel opium- 
board in their shops setting sellers to exhibit a board in their shops, setting forth 
forth the rates at which it is the rates at which it is sold. This practice prevails 
aod. | in Ahmedabad. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 23rd September says :—A few weeks ago 

_ we had to write strongly against Government saddling 

ee By apc a whole town with the expense of an additional police 

peas Pa fg Surat —-srdbecause of the misconduct of individuals. We are 

glad to see that Surat is about to be relieved of this 

costly incubus. But it is doubtful if Government has here yielded to popular 

representation. Our officials are never guilty of such weakness. To do or 

undo anything at the request of the people! Perish the thought. The 

additional police is to be removed from Surat, because it is now full 5 years 

since it was fastened on the unhappy people. [The Suryd Prakdsh (80) of the 

22nd and the Deski Mitrd (91) of the 27th September thank Government for 
removing the punitive police. | 


The Kdside Mumbai (103) of the 26th September, in noticing the recent 
bie ceiiaa) te affray between the Hindus and Mahomedans at Sho- 
Police Fan: dar of Sholépur. lipur, says that it is unaccountable that the local 
Faujddér did not prevent the Hindu procession trom 

beating the drum when it approached the Mahomedan mosque? Why did not 
the havildér accompanying the procession apprehend the person who was 
beating the drum and thus disturbing the public peace. It is surprising that 
notwithstanding the Government order of 15th November last prohibiting the 
beating of drums near mosques and the affray last year between the two com. 


+ @4A4¢ 


munities and the terms of settlement between them, the Faujdér should not 
pave taken precautionary measures. The Superintendent of Police at Shold- 
ur ought to privately investigate the matter. The investigation may throw 
some light on the affair. It is to be hoped that the Government of Sir James 
Fergusson will adopt some measures with a view to prevent similar affrays 
occurring in future. 


Local Self-government. 


In further criticising the Bombay District Municipal Act Amendment 
Bill, the Indu Prakdsh (9).of the 24th September 
says :—In our issue of the 10th instant we said that 
the Bill does not specify any positive tests of quali- 
fication for either the right to vote, or to be voted 
for, and we have suggested that such tests should be laid down by the Legis- 
lature. But though thus omitting to define what shall constitute eligibility, 
the Bill declares in sections 15 and 21 what circumstances will disqualify a 
erson from becoming a member of a Municipal Board, or from voting at a 
Municipal election. These provisions about disqualification are as faulty in 
commission as those about qualification are in omission. Firstly, the limit of 
age in buth cases may in our opinion be fixed at 18. A person attains majority 
by law at that age, and if in the eye of the law he is qualified to acquire rights 
and liabilities in the course of business, he may with equal reason be consi- 
dered competent to do the duties of a citizen, whether as a voter or as a member 
of a Municipal Board. Perhaps the function of a member is more difficult 
than that of a voter, and therefore in the former case a higher limit of age 
may plausibly be insisted on. But in respect to the power of voting, we think 
it may as safely be entrusted to a person of 18 as to one of 21. A person who 
is old enough to know his own interest and to be held responsible for his 
words and acts may surely be expected to use discrimination in his choice of 
a Municipal Commissioner. We are therefore of opinion that the limit of age 
may at least in the case of the power of voting be advantageously reduced 
to 18. Secondly, the disqualification arising out ofa conviction for a criminal 
offence should, we think, be limited to non-compoundable offences. A person 
who has been proved guilty of any of the offences which imply moral 
turpitude may rightly be held unfit to be entrusted with the management of 
municipal concerns, but such offences as defamation, contempt of court or of 
any lawful order, and so forth, do not necessarily import moral turpitude 
or incompetence to manage civic affairs. Similarly, in respect to the power 
of voting, persons who have been convicted of heinous offences against 
society may justly be denied the privileges of citizens. Thirdly, the 
District Judge is declared ineligible on the ground of his being the Appel- 
late Judge. We think the District Judge ought not to be thus excluded. 
A Judge, like Sir William Wedderburn for instance, would be a most 
desirable acquisition to a Municipal Board. The Collector, on the other hand, 
is not disqualified, though he is endowed by the Bill itself with various powers 
of control and supervision of the Local Boards. Consistently with the policy 
of the Bills, and with the spirit of the Viceregal Resolutions of last year, we 
think, the Collector may properly be held disqualified from becoming a mem- 
ber. If it is open to the Collector to become a member, he may surely be 
expected to be the president in each case, and then will be lost all usefulness 
of the Bills as means of instruction to the people in self-government. We 
venture to suggest that along with the powers of control the power of hearing 
appeals in disputed elections should also be given to the Collector, and the Col- 
lector be disqualified from becoming a member, while the disqualification 
attaching to a District Judge should be removed. As before pointed out, the 
Collector’s position as a. member of a Board, and as the controlling authority, will 
be very anomalous, and we think it necessary in the interest of efficiency that the 
Collector should be relieved of such an anomalous position. The Bill no doubt 
provides for a transfer of the powers of control by the Collector to another 
person, but seeing that the Collector is the highest executive officer in a dis- 
trict, the powers .of control, if they are to be used usefully and efficiently, 
cannot be transferred to any other officer in the district who must needs be 


Criticises the Bombay Dis- 
trict Municipal Act Amend- 
ment Bill. 
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subordinate to the Qollector. Instead therefore of encumbering the Collector 
with too many inconsistent and dubious powers, we think it would conduce 
better to the success of self-government if the Collector were restricted to the 

ition of a controlling authority merely. Ifthe members of a Board want 
any light or leading, they will not be in lack of it from the other Revenue 
and Judicial officers who are competent to be members. We may here 

int out that under the Bombay Municipal Act an appeal in a disputed 
election lies to the Chief Presidency Magistrate, and not to any of the Civil 
Courts. Among the disqualifying clauses there is one which remains yet to be 
noticed, and which in our opinion requires some modification. We mean the 
clause a8 to absence from the limits of a municipal ‘district for four consecutive 
moaoths depriving a member of his membership. For ensuring regularity of 
attendance it is no doubt necessary that some check should be imposed, but 
absolute deprivation of membership is, we think, too. severe a penalty for such 
absence. e venture to suggest that absence from a certain number of con- 
secutive meetings may be held to disentitle a person to continue a member. 
With respect to the much-disputed point as to the office of the President of a 
Board, the Bill provides in Section 23 that ‘the president shall be one of 
the Commissioners, and shall be appointed by the Government or, if the Gov- 
ernor in Council so directs, elected by the municipality.” We fear this is a 
very lame and impotent conclusion of all the controversy about official and 
non-official presidents, and is, to say the least, a very inadequate fulfilment of 
the assurance of the Bombay Government to the Viceroy that so far as possible 
there shall be no official presidents. Now we do not object to an official presi- 
dent as such, but we think it desirable that there oat be as few nominated 
presidents as possible. If there is to be an earnest attempt at thoroughly 
educating the people in self-government, it stands to reason that wherever 
possible the people should be left free to nominate their own president. If our 
suggestion in our last article on this subject as to making two classes of muni- 
cipalities be adopted, then the class possessed of superior intelligence and public 
spirit and self-sacrifice may be given the privilege of electing its own presi- 
dent; the other class, which we have designated Town Municipalities, may have 
its presidents nominated for it wherever necessary. We think the section 
ought to be so worded asto make the office of the president primd facie elective. 
A president should be nominated only when the Governor in Council thinks a 
Board so backward as to be incapable of selecting a proper person. As regards 
the office of the vice-president the Bill provides for election of one only, when 
the president appointed or elected is a salaried servant of Government. It 
would seem that there would be no vice-president where the president is not a 
salaried servant of Government. We think the office should not be made 
dependent upon the existence or otherwise of a president who is a salaried 
servant of Government. We think it highly important that there should be no 
uncertainty or inequality as regards the constitution and staff of the different 
Municipal Boards. The duties of a vice-president should also, we think, be 
more clearly defined. Ifthe vice-president is a necessary executive officer he 
ought to have a place on all Municipal Boards and must be given by the statute 
a definite position of authority. A distinct division of work should be specified. 
Asit is, the vice-president is entirely dependent on the president. We think 
it desirable that the Bill itself should leave as little scope for friction as 
possible, 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 23rd September contrasts the provisions of 

; the North-West Provinces and Oudh Local Self- 

Contrasts the Local Self- Government Bill with those of the Bills for Bombay, 

Hovernment Bills for the and remarks :—It is needless to say that as far as the 
orth-West Provinces and ae : 

Oudh and Bombay. constitution of Local Boards is concerned, as well as 

the powers of interference by the District Collector 

and Magistrate, the Bill is decidedly superior to that of the Bombay Govern- 

ment. With all the tall talk of the latter about its ‘cautious policy,” the 

Government of Bombay’s Local Boards Bill is illiberal, placed side by side with 

the Local Boards Bill of the North-West Provinces. There is none of that 

pet , arbitrary, meddling spirit which is to be discerned in the Bombay Bills. 

no the latter almost all the important sections contain ‘cunningly: devised 
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clauses, 80.48 to make the whole measure in practice a mere apology for what it 
ought to be, - We strongly advise the Honourable Mr. Peile to take a few hints 
from this Bill. He will not only be the wiser for them, but will earn the gratitude 
of the people. His Excellency the Governor might also peruse with profit 
the speeches made by Messrs. Quinton and Huuter at the third reading of the 
Bill. He will then be able to see that in givinga more liberal measure of local 
gelf-government to the people of this Presidency he will, under no circum- 
stances, tread,on weak or unsafe ground as he now apprehends. Dr. Hunter 
spoke nothing but the naked truth when he observed that ‘‘if there was ever 
g series of measures free from the charge of doctrinaire legislation, it is the series 
to which the present Bill belongs . ... . Whatever’'may be the defects or the 
merits of the Bill, they are not the merits or defects of doctrinaire legislation.” 


Certainly not. Yet, inthe Bombay Presidency, which is as homogeneous as the . 


North-West Provinces and Oudh, and even more advanced politically, our 
hysterically cautious rulers cannot give us a more liberal measure and that 
for the reason that the legislation forced upon them by the Supreme Govern- 
ment is dictated more by sentiments or impulses than by any pressing 
necessity or demand by the people at large! In short, that the scheme of 
local self-government is more or less the consequence of the doctrinaire spirit 
that is now alleged to be predominant in the Viceregal Council. We have 
more than once combated this absurd and very impolitic view. The scheme 
has absolutely nothing doctrinaire about it. The word is simply a shibboleth 
devised by the Indian bureaucracy, which has from the beginning resented 
the measure, striking as it does at its very root. Dr. Hunter is doing 
eoman’s service to the cause of political education in India, to which his 
Lesstiil chief and friend Lord Mayo was the first to give a tangible impulse. 
And what we are more grateful for is that Dr. Hunter acts in this connection 
not so much as a member of Government as an independent member, as a 
representative of the people, if we may so put it. 


Legislation.—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


The Bombay Samdchdr (86) of the 24th September observes that it is 
extensively believed that the Native Magistrates’ 
The natives of India will not Jurisdiction Bill will undergo modifications, and that 
bedissatisfied witha modifica- the jurisdiction to try European offenders will be 
tion of the Native Magistrates , ° 
Jurisdiction Bill. conferred not upon the Native Magistrates mentioned 
in the Bill but upon those natives only who belong to 
the Covenanted Civil Service and who have attained to the position of a District 
Magistrate or a Sessions Judge. ‘This report has induced the opponents of the 
Bill to advance a new argument for withdrawing the measure. They assert 
that the proposed modification will ‘confer the jurisdiction in question on 
two or three Native Magistrates; and this narrowed jurisdiction will dis- 
please natives. Thus the Bill will be distasteful to Europeans and natives 
alike and hence the best policy is to withdraw it. But natives are not of the 
opinion attributed to them. They anxiously desire that the Jurisdiction Bill 
should be passed in its present shape. They will, however, not be displeased 
if it is passed in a modified form, They value the Bill highly for the principle 
enunciated in it, and are quite indifferent to its minor provisions. That 
principle will remove to a limited extent the invidious distinction of race, 
and natives will be highly grateful to the Viceroy for this boon. They will 
also gladly wait for the extended application of the principle hereafter. 


With reference to the meeting recently held at madgnpens by the Indigo 


planters at which it was resolved that they should 

The disaffection shown by follow the advice given by Mr. Hudson in connection 

the planters of Bengal in with the Jurisdiction Bill, that the Native Magistrate 
connection with the Jurisdic- . . ; “ee : 

tion Bill ought to be put down Who for the first time tries a British-born subject 

with a strong hand. should be ousted and should himself be tried for 

having dared to try a European, the Jame Jamshed 

(99) of the 24th September observes that this resolution was passed at a public 

meeting, and if it be not disaffection towards Government, what else can it 


be? With regard to the intention expressed by the planters of Terai that if 
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the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill becomes law, they will not enlist into a 
Volunteer Corps, and after alluding to the persistence shown by the Englishman 
newspaper in making improper remarks in connection with the telegram sent 
to England about the number of official opinions in favour of and against the 
Jurisdiction Bill, the Jame remarks that this most unjustifiable opposition to 
the Supreme Government is the result of the weakness of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, and unless he is removed and replaced by an officer of 
strong will the opponents of the measure will gather strength. The Supreme 
Government however ought to take severe notice of the disaffection which 
threatens to assume a more serious form if allowed to pass unnoticed: The 
Jime thankfully acknowledges the offer made by Mr. Thomas Hughes to con- 
tribute his mite in support of the Jurisdiction Bill; and highly praises the 
Englishmen for their disinterestedness and love of fair-play. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 23rd September says:—Mr. Bamanji 
Edalji Modi, Acting First Class Magistrate of 
Disapproves of the opinion Broach, has favoured the world with his opinion on 
given by Mr. Bamanji Edalji the Ilbert Bill. Ofcourse it is against the Bill. He 
Modi, Acting First Class does not seem to have troubled himself much about 
Magistrate of Broach, against th ew gr age h: al 
the Native Magistrates’ Ju. the reasons on which he bases his opinion. But he 
risdiction Bill. has takén eare to give us a bit of his family history 
instead! Mr. Modi says that though his family has 
always sided with the British Government (he means with certain officials) it 
has been a sufferer by the loyal adhesion. This remains to be seen. But 
Mr. Modi forgets that his patrons are not so ungrateful after all. The officials 
have provided the Surat Modis with lucrative posts and with honorary titles. 
He also forgets to make mention of the grant of valuable land made to his 
family by Mr. Alexander Rogers. Surely loyalists are not better paid in 
other countries. And yet, on perhaps the first occasion when Government 
wants his co-operation towards improving the judicial administration of the 
country, Mr. Modi opposes his official patrons! Mr. Modi will see that there 
are two ways of looking at a thing. Men who pique themselves on their 
loyalty are seldom of any use to the State. We do not object to Mr. Modi’s 
personal opinion ; but he must not pose himself as a friend of Government. 
Is it not something of a mockery that when a junior official like Mr. ‘Modi is 
allowed to air his opinion, experienced men like Mr. Ranade and others are 
left in the back-ground ? If a good number of native subordinate officials were 
asked to express their opinions, and if leading non-official citizens from among 
the native community were requested to do the same, the much-vaunted official 
majority against the Bill would be simply swamped. 


. 


Eatlways. 


The Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedahad of the 27th September complains of 

. the want of third class carriages on the Rajputdna 

Complains of the want of Railway on the occasion of the recent fair at Ambdji. 
90% class carriages on - As a large number of Hindu pilgrims collected at the 
dr ty A Bsa hs at Abmedabad Station, a special train made up of goods 
Ambiji. waggons was run for four consecutive days. It is a 
matter for some consolation that the passengers had 

not to suffer so much hardship as they have to do on the occasion of other 
fairs. It is to be regretted that though nearly three years have elapsed sincea 
direct communication by this line of railway was opened with Delhi and Agra, 
pilgrims should be packed like sheep in goods and cattle waggons for want of 
third class carriages. Four or five fairs occur every year in that portion of 
Gujarét which this line traverses and on which occasions a large number of 
pilgrims travel by it. It is necessary, therefore, that the railway authorities 
should keep some third class carriages in reserve at the Ahmedabad Station for 
use on such occasions. It is to be regretted that the same arrangements that 
were made for taking the pilgrims on to Abu Road Station were not observed 
on their return to Ahmedabad. It-is to be hoped that the railway authorities 
Will not fail to show solicitude for the convenience of pilgrims on the occasion 


of future fairs. 
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| | Munteipalitres. 
The Yajdén Parast (123) of the 28rd September observes that the actual 
expenditure on the Police quarters at Byculla was 
found to be three times the amount of the original 


the Bombay Municipality for estimate. Many days have not passed since this 
reparing ® wrong estimate recklessness of the Municipal Engineering Depart- 
or the erection of the roof ment wasdiscovered whena more astounding statement 


Severely censures’ the 
Engineering Department of 


o bpp ence Poppe a appears before the public. It is said that the roof over 
an 


with the tank. the Malabar Hill Reservoir and the filter-bed in connec- 

| tion with it cannot be completed within the sum 
of four lékhs of rupees which the Corporation has already granted and which 
was considered at the time more than sufficient for all requirements, and that 
two ld4khs more will be wanted to complete them. The Engineering Depart- 
ment is liberally paid, and if it cannot prepare correct estimates it can be of 
little use to the Corporation. It has been found to have committed more than 
once serious blunders in preparing estimates, and if it be allowed to commit 
in future similar errors, it will place the Corporation one day in a very 
false position. The tremendous error of two ldékhs of rupees in the estimate 
for the reservoir and the filter-bed ought not therefore to be allowed to pass 
without taking appropriate notice of it. The officer through whose negligence 
this mistake has been made ought to be duly punished. More than once have 
some of the municipal officers escaped the punishment they deserved for their 
negligence, by influencing their friends in the Corporation, and it is to be 
hoped that a similar shameful failure of justice will not be allowed in regard 
to the sad mess made in connection with the Malabar Hill Reservoir. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 23rd September says :—It is well known 
that the public of Surat are opposed to the dismantl- 
ing of the fort walls, to the introduction of electric 
light and the extension of the garden—three hobbies on which the officials seem 
to have set their hearts. The fort walls have been found useful during the 
recent floods. Instead of light and the garden, the people have been clamouring 
for a supply of pure water. But the officials have put down all legitimate 
opposition, and have arranged, it is said, to get everything done according to 
their own wishes by irregular means. We commented upon the proceedings 
of a recent municipal meeting where the representatives of the people were 
very shabbily treated by the Collector and his men. At another meeting the 
other day under Mr. Whitworth (Mr. Collector White being absent) Mr. Kiké- 
bhdéi Prabhudds moved that the papers relating to these works be published so 
that people may seein what way and with whose consent their monies were 
spent. Mr. Kikdébhdi was supported by two or three other independent Com- 
missioners. ‘They were for the publication of the papers. But this was too 
much for Mr. Modi, an official member, who got up and said that there was no 
necessity for any publication, that newspapers only keep up differences between 
members of the municipality and the public! Mr. Whitworth is said to have 
been so shocked at Mr. Modi’s unwarrantable aspersions that he asked that 
Parsi official to sit down. Votes were now taken, and the President voting on 
the right side, Mr. Modi and the other officials lost the day. This would not 
have happened if Mr. White had been in the chair. Mr. Whitworth has higher 
notions of duty. The old Modis of Surat have made themselves the laughing- 
stock of the public by their ridiculous airs of superiority and assumption of 
power. It is a pity their heirs cannot do better with all their education. No 
amount of official favour will save the family from popular opprobrium, unless 
they learn to respect public opinion. They must know that loyalty is not 


Municipal affairs at Surat. 


inconsistent with the claims of citizenship. {The Deshi Mitrdé (91) of the 27th 


September expresses approval of the way in which Mr. Whitworth conducts 
the duties of the presidentship and wishes to have him nominated as president by 
Government. The people uf Surat would be very fortunate if he were appointed 
president of the local municipality. | ) 


The Gwardt Mitra (76) of the 23rd September states that for a long time 


past large numbers of cotton bales. belonging to 


Bales of cotton ought notto ¢otton dealers or owners of cotton mills are being 


be stored in thickly-populated 


f the town of Surat.  Warehoused in thickly-populated parts of the town of 
nisl Surat. It is feared that if a fire breaks out anywhere 


part 


washermen ahd d 
4 Kepedvand ought to Pave 
, separate place for carrying 
on washing operations. 


A correspondent of 


E Lbourhood, iad, dam would be the resall. The municipality 
ar no ehibit the storing of inflammable substances in thickly-populated 


the Akhbdre Soddgar (82) of the 26th September 
complains that washermen and dyers wash clothes 
at several spots on the Mohor and Vardnashi rivers at 
Kapadvanj, and hence persons who draw water at 
those places for their household consumption get 
dirty water, which must affect the health of the con- 


sumers. It is therefore desirable that the washermen and dyers should have 
place specially allotted to them somewhere lower down in these rivers. 
They may be allowed to perform the washing operations near the bridge of 
Shangavpur. The attention of the authorities concerned is requested to the 


subject. 


Native States. 


In a paragraph headed “the Assistant Political Agent at Cutch,” the 


Says that the office of the 
Assistant Political Agent at 
Cutch should now be done 
away with, as the specific 
temporary purpose for which 
the office was created no 
longer existe. 


Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 24th September says:—We 
find that Prince Kdlubha, the younger brother of His 
Highness the Rio of Cutch, has joined the Réjkumér 
College. This is a step in the right direction, and 
all we now trust is that the arrangement will bring 
about the curtailment of the costly machinery at 
present maintained at Cutch for special educational 
purposes. An English officer with the rank and title 


of Assistant Political Agent of Cutch has been maintained at a cost of several 
thousands of rupees annually'to the State for the purposes of superintending 
the education of His Highness the Rao. This education, it now appears, His 
Highness has completed, and the help of the officer is, we are told, no longer 
needed by His Highness, the greater part of whose time at  pcainy is devoted 


_ to being initiated in the administrative affairs of the State, an 


since the brother 


of the Réo has now gone to Rajkot, the educational duties of the Assistant Political 
Agent have in fact ceased to exist. Nor can it be said that the work in the Agenc 

at Bhuj is of such a heavy character as to render it necessary for the Political 
Agent to have the help of an Assistant. We cannot suppose therefore that for 
the sake of patronage the Bombay Government will think fit to maintain an 
officer in Cutch a day longer than necessary. The revenues of Cutch, we are 
told, cannot afford to put up with this burden for any length of time. The 
office of the Assistant Political Agent was created some years back after the 
death of the late Réo for a specific temporary purpose, namely, the education 


of His Highness the Rao. 


That object having been attained, let us hope that 


Sir James Fergusson, who has the interest of Cutch at heart, will see fit to 
disburden the State of this costly office and save the revenues from bein 
expended in the maintenance of the luxury of an Assistant Political Agent. 


A correspondent of the Gujardti (95) of the 23rd September observes that 


Certain conduct of the 
Political Agent of Kathiawar 
has terrified the people of 
that province so much that 
nobody transacts any business 
for the Maiyas. 


the Maiydés complained to the Bombay Government 
that the members of the Commission appointed to, 
enquire about their rights were the partizans of the 
Jundégad State, but no attention was paid to their 
complaint. A memorial was therefore submitted to 
the Viceroy complaining against Colonel Barton. 
The Colonel did not like this and summoned Aja, 


the headman ofthe Maiyds. The latter was asked to mention the name of 


the rerson who wrote the memorial, and on its being found ‘that one A' pa 
" of Poona drafted it, the writer was at once seized in Morvi and 
to the Political Agent. 


Séhe 


en 
His apprehension has spread so much terror in 


Kéthiéwér that nobody dares to transact any business for the Maiyds, who 
are about to petition the Bombay Government on the subject. 
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ob af the Bhév- Gogha, on the 15th of the dark half of the Hindu 
aig iat Gundikeligae, month of Shravan. The sacred place is situated 
ee ae : within the boundaries of the Bhdévnagar State, the 


police of which is deputed to preserve order and peace in the congregation at 
the fair. Some of the policemen do not discharge their duties properly, and 
sometimes make indecent attacks On good-looking females and levy Iblack-snail 
on the shopkeepers. The correspondent hopes that the State authorities will 
take steps to prevent such scandalous acts being perpetrated by the police at. 


future fairs. : 


G. W. KURKARAY, 


| Reporter on the Native Press. 
- New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
6th October 1883. : , 
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past I,—Politics and the Public Administration— 


Central Asia: Trade with— ove ‘3 
Cholera : Suggestion for sending some medical practitioners to Bulsdr to 
put a9 — which is committing great havoc ee me 
Complaint ; Regarding the stoppage of a passage for water near the village 
of Awikdee Taluka Ankleshvar, by the railway line passing over it... 
Indian Budget laid before Parliament; Criticism on the speech of the 

Under Secretary of State for India on the last— ae 

Indian Legislative Councils : : Suggestions for making — properly: ropre- 
sentative . see 

Intoxication : Suggestion of means for checking the vice of — which is 
alleged to have considerably increased of late tig ji 

Native newspapers; Complaint against official publications and reports 
not being communicated to— ... ove pee “ee 

Opium : 

Advice for effecting a reduction in the charges of giving and manu- 
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wo to put down the competition of the. Persian and Chinese 
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shops setting forth the rates at which itis sold... se 

Police : 
eee in connection with the removal of the punitive — from 

urat Sas see o*e 
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Native States of K4thiéw4r after giving over charge of his ap- 
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Surat: 
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Bombay District Municipal Act Amedment Bill: Criticism on the— ... 
Local Self-government Bills for the N. W. Provinces and Oudh and 
Bombay: 4 contrast between the— 9 ye 10d 


Part ITI.—Legislation— 


Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill; 

Disapproval of the opinion given by Mr. Bamanji Edalji Modi, 
Acting First Class Magistrate of Broach, against the— io 
Expression of opinion that the disaffection shown by the Planters of 
Bengal in connection with the — ought to be put down with a 

strong hand... es cs ve bas 

ression of opinion that the natives of India will not be dissatisfied 

with a modification of the— ager oP as 
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a filter-bed i in connection with the tank... 
on.that the washermen and dyers at — 
carrying on washing operations. .. 
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Bh&vnagar: Complaint against the misconduct of the+ Police at the 
annual fair held at Gundikoliyék ase he 
Cutch :: Expression of opinion that the office of the Assistant Political 
Agent at — should now be done away with, as the specific temporary 
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“Politics and the Publio Administration, 
The Bombay Samdchdr (86) of the 6th October observes that the system of 


aus ye nominating Natives to the Covenanted Civil Service 
_ Prays for an improvement has been repeatedly condemned. To avoid the in- 
» - conveniences of a visit to and residence in England for 
rae Civil Service. the purpose of passing the competitive examination, 
nm | the natives of India desired that the examination 
should be held in India for the benefit of Native candidates. Instead of 
nting this prayer, Lord Lytton’s Government introduced the system of 
glection and nomination irrespective of the educational attainments of the 
rsons nominated. The system is defective and will ultimately lead to the 
jmpressment of many incompetent persons into the service. The opponents of 
the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill have harped upon the shortcomings of 
the method of nomination, and have rightly remarked that the jurisdiction to 
try Europeans should not be conferred on persons so selected. The number 
of the nominated Civilians is not large at present, but when it increases in course 
of time their shortcomings are sure to become glaring, and then they will be 
told to perform merely ministerial duties. ‘Thoughtful Natives have from the 
beginning predicted the failure of Native Civilians nominated under the system 
of patronage. All Natives should join in requesting the Viceroy to put an end 
to the present absurd mode of admitting Natives into the Covenanted Civil 
Service. The Native aspirants for the Civil Service should be subjected to 
severe educational tests, and those who pass this ordeal should be sent to 
England for a limited period in case a visit.to that country is considered 
indispensable. It is to be hoped that Lord Ripon will make some change 
in the direction above indicated and put Native Civilians on a par with their 
European coadjutors who have entered the service by competition. [The 
Jime Jamshed (99) of the 5th October is glad that Government is about to 
make some alterations as above described in the present defective system of 
nomination. | 


In a paragraph headed “The limit of age for the Civil Service Examina- 
tion,” the Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 1st October says :— 
: Suggests an inereasein the Tt is very satisfactory to learn that there is a prospect 
imit of age for admission of "ie ; . : 
‘nto the Indian Civil Service Of the limit of age for the Civil Service being again 
and condemns the present raised. ‘The vicious policy of lowering the limit to 
mode of nominating Natives 19 for the purpose of preventing the natives of India 
to it, from successfully competing for the service has done 
harm to those very persons for whose especial benefit the change was intro- 
duced, and the parents and directors of educational institutions in England have 
been loud in their complaints as to the ruinous effects of cramming boys of 18 and 
19 with the tremendous quantity of knowledge required for the Civil Service 
Examination. It is because the reduction of age has told considerably upon . 
the health and intellect of English youths that the movement to ensure the 
increase of the limit of age has begun, and that there is a chance of success in 
such movement. The Bombay Gazette, in an able leader in its issue of Friday 
last, points out the unwisdom of the reduction of age to 19 and the necessity 
of again restoring it to 23 or to 21 at least. The Gazette has a hit at the statu- 
tory Civilians, and suggests that what has been called the back-door entrance 
to the Civil Service should be closed. We should not at all regret if this back- 
door is closed, provided a certain minimum number of places in the Civil Service 
is reserved. We were among the foremost of the bitterest opponents of Lord 
Lytton’s scheme of the nominated Native Civil Service. We pointed out 
then that what Natives desired was not favouritism or patronage, but fair 
play and equal rights—that they claimed admission, not in a separate inferior « 
service by means of official partiality, but in the great Civil Service of the 
country by open competition on the same terms. We are fully alive to the 
paren: of Europeans looking with contempt upon the inferior Civilians of 
ord Lytton’s creation, and we think the contempt may to a certain extent be” 
even justifiable. We fully endorse the views of Professor Wordsworth and Mr. 
Justice Pinhey as to the incompetency, the deficient mental and moral calibre, 
and the somewhat ignominious position of these nominated Civilians. Occasion- 
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17 the selection of Government may be happy; the recipient of Government 
favour may prove quite as efficient an officer as one of the other service. On the 
other hand, it is not everyone that helongs to the competitive service that is 
able and conscientious. There may be a few black sheep in the latter as there 
may be an occasional brilliant luminary in the former service. Bat as.a matter 
of principle, it is unquestionable that the competitive system will give the very 

‘ck of the market, while the patronage system will bring forth only sycophants 
and intellectual non-entities. Thus in so far as Lord Lytton’s scheme rewards 
fattery and wealth without any regard to intellectual fitness and. perpetuates 
‘nferiority, We are quite prepared to see that scheme knocked on the head. 
But as we have said, we should not grudge the abolition, only if the one merit 
of that scheme, viz. the recognition of our claim to at least one-sixth of the 
number of appointments, be preserved to us under the competitive system, and 
a few other small facilities given to us for joining in the competition, such, for 
‘nstance, as a higher limit of age, the holding of the examination in India, and 
so forth. Until that is done we must be thankful for small favours. 


The Shivdji (61) of the 28th September says that the Indian public has 
no means of judging how far the efforts of the Gov- 
Relations of the British ernment of India to win over the Amir of Afghanistan 
. Government with hen Amir to its side have been or are likely to be successful. 
of ng ee ome Tt is a matter of notoriety that the representative of 
pe the British Government at the court of Cabul is not 
much respected, and if this be so it does not behove the Government of India 
to place much reliance on the friendly assurances of the Amir. It does not 
require much ingenuity to show from the conduct and character of the Amir 
Abdul Rahman, that he is not skilled in the art of government or in diplomacy. 
There can be no doubt whatever that his best interests ought to induce him 
to behave in a friendly manner towards the reigning power in India. The 
Government of India has,no intention whatever of subjugating Afghanistan 
and annexing it to-its dominions. The intentions of the Russian Government, 
however, are very different. If Russia has an evil eye on India, then only it 
will be able to accomplish its design by first conquering Afghanistan and 
making it Russian territory. For these reasons the Amir should throw in his 
fate with the destinies of the rulers of India if he wishes to preserve his inde- 
pendence. If it be true that the Amir does not treat the representative of the 
Viceroy of India at his court with becoming respect, then the latter should 
pursue a cautious policy towards this foolish prince. The British Government 
should also behave in a liberal and frank spirit towards its Native subjects, 
and should endeavour to: conciliate them if it wishes its rule in India to be 
perpetual. Ifthe rulers of India pursue a policy of trickery towards their 
Native subjects, they will find the task of confronting Russia one of enormous 
difficulty. 


After expressing honstiort priinte to Pats Su some i signer for 

. publishing a list of agricultural implements and 

re a of gg have com found wn re in India, 
agricultural implements and and after briefly noticing the contents of the list, the 
zeonee published by the Bombay Samdchdr (86) of the 38rd October observes 
Porampenye oF Lacie: that the description of the implements and machines 
is not sufficiently copious. The prices of several of these implements are high 
and consequently poor agriculturists will not be able to purchase them. The 
ploughs whose prices vary from ten to fifty rupees are within the reach of 
cultivators; but those of water-pumps and of sugarcane mills are exorbitant 
when compared with the pecuniary resources ofthe Indian ryot. The smallest 
of these machines cost one hundred rupees each, but as they perform less work 
than indigenous implements of the same kind, the cultivators will not care 
to purchase them. The agriculturists ask for such implements and machines 
as can be procured cheaply and which would do more work in less time and 
with .less labour than can be executed by indigenous implements and 
machines, If European artizans are unable to meet this demand, Native 
artizans should try and meet it themselves. | 


PR Fy OY eee, 
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The Yajdén Parast (123) of the 80th September is glad that Government have 
resolved to close the retail sale of school-books. The 
Is glad that Government establishment of the Government Central Book Depdt 


pave resolved to the interfered with private enterprize. It ought to have 
78 ais of school books been abolished long ago. It is said that the Director 


Book Depét. of Public Instruction is opposed to the abolition of 

| the Central Book Depédt, but the objections which can 
be urged against such a step are neither weighty nor sound. Tho aie rietors 
of several private presses are in a poanyy to print and sell school-books ata 
cheaper rate than the rate at which they are sold at present. Proprietors of 
private presses can also obtain better wood-cuts than those given in the 
manuals of Mr. Hope’s Gujarati school series, and can produce school-books the 
printing and binding of which is of a superior character. It is to be hoped 
that the Director of Public Instruction will not interfere with private enterprize, 
which will prove very beneficial to the public, and that the resolution of Govern- 
ment on the subject will be carried out in its entirety. 


The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 80th September says :—Is it true that the 
Calcutta correspondent of the London Times isin the 
Says that the Calcutta service of Government, and therefore receives his pay 
Oro ae vant of Gon from the taxes paid by the people of India? It i 
Times, a8 &® servant of Gov- 1G Waxes pal y the people or nda y 18 
ernment, has no right to said this is so, and yet he has been not only abusing 
denounce Government and in the most vehement manner the people and the 
the people of India, whose Government of India, but also supplying the most one- 
salt he eats, in order toserve . 
a partisan cause. sided and garbled accounts to the London paper and 
thus mislead the public in England. We therefore 
beg to ask—is this in accordance with the rules of the service, and can Native 
servants of Government act similarly, or is this also a privilege or birthright 
of the Britons? We entreat the Zimes of India to answer this question, 
because that paper most prominently dwelt on Native servants of Gov- 
erumept attending public meetings held to express sympathy for Babu 
Surendrandth Bannerji, and if the rule should be the same for all, we would ask 
Government to see to the removal of this small anomaly also. No doubt if the 
Government of Lord Ripon moves in this matter just now his Lordship’s 
motives would be misconstrued and a terrible onslaught would be made against 
him. He would be represented as a despot who wishes to smother all honest 
channels of public opinion, and so in this instance Sir T. Madhav Rdo’s sug- 
gestion based on “ practical statesmanship’’ may be followed with advantage 
and consideration of the matter held over a few months; but wedo hope it 
may not be overlooked entirely. Every man of course has a perfect right to 
his opinion and his ways; but if these conflict with the terms of his position 
in the public service, he must clearly make up his choice between the two, as 
he has no right to eat the salt of the people and the Government and to 
denounce both to-serve a partisan cause. 


The Bombay Chronicle (75) of the 30th September observes that the people 

of Goa complain that, not satisfied with causing dis- 

bs yy Mig ber larg content amongst their own poor subjects in the 

heavily taxed. Bombay Presidency by taxing the toddy-trees heavily, 

the British authorities are pressing the Government 

of Goa to follow their example. The Guanese earnestly hope that their Gov- 

ernment will not readily consent to adopt the policy of depriving their poor 

subjects of a cheap and harmless article of consumption. If the Goanese Gov- 

ernment stoutly resist the pressure which the British Delegate is said to be 
putting on them, they will deserve the hearty thanks of their subjects. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 1st October in its local news states that 
owing to a heavy fall of rain on the 27th of September 
_ Advisability of construct- last the rivulets on the road to Alandi from Poona 
3 bridge on the rivulet were unusually swollen and several accidents happen- 
ed Kalus on the road = eles , : A 
between Poona and Alandi,  €4 to pilgrims in crossing them. Owing to the water 
in the rivulet called Kalus having risen to an immense 
height and the current being also very strong, several persons are reported to- 


have been carried away in crossing it.. Such accidents occur annually to 


the pilgrims who resort to Alandi. It would be wellif the local fund committee 
were to take measures to construct a bridge over this rivalet. If funds are not 
available for this purpose, the local fund committee should raise a loan to 
enable it to construct the work in question, and a small fee of a quarter of an 
anna should be levied on each pilgrim crossing this bridge in order to meet the 
charges on account of interest and the repayment of the money raised. 


With reference to the request made by the people of Surat to the flood relief 
committee to ask Government to take steps for con- 
structing certain works on the Tapti for the prevention 
of damage from floods, the Yajdén Parast (123) of the 
30th September advises the inhabitants of Surat to memorialize Government 
on the a and suggests that the committee should strongly support this 
appeal. ithin the last fourteen years Surat has been visited by floods about 3 
six times, and there can be no doubt that works are urgently required for its F 
rotection. The municipality did something in this matter in 1869, but had ad 
the corporation executed all the works that were then considered necessary, q 
the floods would not have been so destructive as they actually were. Govern- 
ment ought to appoint a commission to ascertain what works are needed and an 
estimate for them may be made afterwards. In the meanwhile the corpora- 
tion would do well to save funds for these indispensable works, for which 
provision ought to be made at the earliest opportunity. 


The Surya Prakash (80) of the 29th September says that the road leading 

to Raénder after crossing the Hope Bridge at Surat is 

Points out the advantages annually washed away by the floods. It is necessary, 
+ ae Spec. ‘the ‘therefore, that a strong iron quay should be con- 
Hope Bridge which leads to Structed there, which will save the money spent every 
Rander. year on its repairs. Moreover, the construction of 
the quay will add to the safety of the Hope Bridge 

and will prove beneficial to the people and the toll-farmer. The matter is 
important, and it is to be hoped that the authorities concerned will attend 


to it. 


With reference to the suicide by poison committed recently by a young 
Pérsi woman in Vanidvddi lane in the Dhobitaldv 

Advises the police of Bom- quarter, the AKavser-t-Hind (102) of the 30th Septem- 
bay to make of ‘anioid into ber observes that the Coroner’s jury gave on the 
we connitted. Ss eVidence produced before it the verdict that the 
. deceased committed suicide in consequence of the ill- 
treatment to which she was subjected by her mother-in-law, and yet, strange 
to say, the police do not appear to have made any enquiries into the nature of 
the ill-treatment. From the information received by the Kaiser it seems that 
there is some truth in the inference drawn by the jury that the deceased suffered 
oppression from her mother-in-law. In order that justice may be done in 
this case as well as that the evil may be checked, it is desirable that the police 
should make due enquiries and bring the mother-in-law to condign punishment. 
Enquiries should also be made by the police in regard to the suicide committed 
by a young Parsi, in whose case the Coroner’s jury returned the verdict that 
the deceased committed the crime in consequence of the improper conduct of his 
wife. The wife should be made an example of in order to serve as a warning 
to other women. 


Advises the early construc- 
tion of flood-works at Surat. 


Local Self-government. 


In an article headed ‘‘ The Local Self-government Bills,” the Indu Prakdsh 
(9) of the Ist October says :—One very obvious defect 
Criticisms on the clauscs which pervades all the sections about control is the 
_—_ to control in the total disregard of the principle of audi alteram partem. 
ocal Self-government Bills © ¥ . 

for the Bombay Presidency. 10 none of the provisions, whether the control or 
check has to be applied by the Collector or hisnominee, : 

by the Commissioner, or by His Excellency in Council, is there any power al 
reserved to the peccant municipal board to represent its grievances or submit — 
its explanation before the authority in question chooses to fulminate its 
anathema maranatha. That no man shall be convicted without a hearing is 


one of the most familiar and undisputed maxims of the British law, and yet in : = 


the control provisions as framed there is a complete latitude given to the 
officers invested with the powers to use them without calling upon a default- 
ing board to account for a particular piece of misconduct and without allowing 
it a locus penitentiea. Wehumbly submit that in whatever matter there is to 
be the least interference with the action of the boards, the latter should 
have the — of being heard first before judgment is pronounced against it, 
and it should also have the right of appeal to a higher tribunal. If we are 
right in our contention, the provisions will have to be modified to secure the 
privilege above contended for to municipal boards, We are aware that in 
reply to this it may be said that no controlling authority will as a matter of 
fact be so indiscreet as to interfere with the action of a board without first 
giving it an opportunity of explaining its conduct, that the explanation will be 
asked for and given as a matter of course, but we think it highly important 
that the right of being heard before interference should be declared by the 
Legislature in express terms. The enforcement of the powers of control is 
unquestionably a matter of discretion with the executive officers, but while 
trusting to their discretion and good sense as to the propriety of an occasion of 
interference, we think it necessary that the procedure in which that discretion 
is to be exercised should be clearly laid down, and in that procedure should be 
included this right of the defaulting board to be heard, as we have said, before 
judgment, and a further right of appealing to a higher authority. The object 
of the control provisions has been stated to be “ to restrict the expenditure of 
local funds by local bodies to legitimate and reasonable purposes and to correct 
any abuse or errors which may occur.” In another place it has been said that 
“it is the duty of a responsible government to make provision that those who 
are entrusted with public money shall spend it in the true interests of the 
localities to which it belongs, and of the whole community,” and further it 
could not be tolerated that a local board should dissociate itself from the policy 
of the central government or fall back from the level of civilization which that 
government endeavours to maintain. As we have said, we fully admit the 
importance of these objects, but we venture to think the provisions devised to 
secure these objects are unnecessarily severe. Thusin Section 36 the Collector 
is empowered to peremptorily stop the doing of a thing proposed to be done by 
a municipality if in his opinion it is likely to caase injury or annoyance to the 
public or to lead to a breach of the peace, and he is only required to report his 
action to the Commissioner and to Government, who are both empowered 
to revise the action of the Collector. Here, it will be observed, no right 
is reserved to the board of appealing against the Collector’s proceedings. 
In the first place it seems highly unlikely that a board composed of the very 
cream of society, some of them responsible officers of Government, should be 
guilty of any action so outrageous as to cause a breach of the peace. But 
assuming such a contingency possible, the powers given to the Collector are to 
our mind extremely summary, and the revisional check so distant and shadow 

that in many cases where the Collector’s opinion might be eventually found to 
be wrong the aggrieved municipality will be without aremedy and its intended 
action will be frustrated. We think a timely remonstrance and report will 
amply meet the requirements of the case. Further, the municipality should 
have the right of complaining against the Collector both to the Commissioner 
and the Governor in Council. Similarly Section 37 empowers the Collector to 
order municipal boards to do certain things he may please, and on default to 
get the things done at the cost of the municipality. Further, the Collector is 
given control over municipal funds. The only check provided is a report 
by the Collector to the Commissioner advising him of hisaction. Here also we 
think very arbitrary powers are bestowed on the Collector. We know of an 
instance in which the Collector ordered a municipality to pay the cost of laying 
out a private garden near his own bungalow. The chairman of the munici- 
pality, who happened to be an independent man, declined to pay thecost. The 
Collector got the chairman to vacate his office by making it too hot for him to 
remain in it, and then saw himself paid from the municipal funds. Now we 
ask, what is there to prevent such an occurrence under Section 37? The Collec- 
tor might think the execution of a particular reform necessary and urgent, bunt 
his power should be limited to advising the municipality and to reporting to the 
Commissioner in case any board proved recalcitrant. The board should like- 


- @ise have the right of representation to the Commissioner and the Governor in 
Council, But in no case should the Collector be empowered to compel a board 
to do his bidding, or appropriate the revenues of the board to any purpose 
inst the express wishes of the board. The effect of such a provision will, 
we apprehend, be hey Feoormgee gy 2 If the Collector is to be allowed thus to 
ut the screw on the boards, and if he is to have such sovereign power over 
their. funds, there will be no protection to the boards if an unscrupulous 
Collector chose to force his pet schemes of reform upon them, and the boards 
themselves will be quite powerless to resist the Collector’s encroachments. 
Section 38 likewise empowers the Governor in Council to suspend or prohibit, 
with or without previous enquiry, the levy of any tax, toll and so forth which 
may be thought by His Excellency in Council to be unfair or obnoxious. Now 
we have no objection to a suspension, but we certainly do not see any reason 
in prohibiting a levy without any enquiry. The rules and bye-laws under which 
an impost may be levied must be sanctioned by Government before they are 
enforced. Prima facie, therefore, the levy will be fair and justifiable. Butif the 
eople affected by it represent to His Excellency that it is unfair and obnoxious, 
is Excellency may be justified in suspending the impost, but not, we submit, 
prohibiting it altogether without even calling upon the board for explanation. 
Sections 39 and 40 are similarly arbitrary, and, in our opinion, severe measures. 
We are afraid the action of the boards cannot be free noe independent with such 
halters round their necks. In respect to the different grades of controlling 
authorities, we think there may be appointed a central local self-government 
board in place of the Commissioners, which like the self-government board in 
England, or the Special Judge and his assistants superintending the operation 
ofthe Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, should have the power of directing, 
regulating, supervising and revising the conduct of the different local boards ia 
the Prseldoney. Mr. Javeril4l Umidshankar in his excellent Note suggested the 
formation of such a central board, and we think the suggestion deserving of 
great consideration. A central board will act asa mediator between local 
boards and the executive Government, and by its intercession the friction 
likely to be caused by the control provisions will be considerably minimized. 
The board may be composed ofa paid executive officer and some honorary 


members, and the _- of its establishment may be paid by a contribution 


from the different local boards. Thus without any additional expense to 
Government a controlling office will be created which will greatly lighten the 
labours and responsibilities of the executive officers of Government. Among the 
miscellaneous provisions there are some sectidns requiring remark. Section 
45 prescribes a limitation of three months from the cause of action to suits 
against municipalities. Now, having regard to the difficulty an aggrieved 
person frequently has of finding through the intricacies of correspondence 
when a particular cause of action arose, the limitation may not, we think, 
improperly be fixed at one year or at least six months from the last decision. 
Among the duties of municipalities are enumerated the establishment and 
maintenance of relief and relief works in time of famine or scarcity and the 
maintenance of middle-class and primary schools. With respect to these, pro- 
vision should be made in the Act itself as to what amount of contribution the 
boards shall receive from the provincial revenues. The Honourable Mr. Peile 
intimated in his speech before the Council that arrangements are being made 
for the transfer of the items of revenue and expenditure on these heads to the 
local boards. But we think some indication may be made in the Act itself 
as to the proposed transfer. Lastly, we have to suggest that the present Bill 
should rather consolidate and amend than merely amend the existing law. 
The leading principles underlying the present measure are so distinct from. 
those of Act VI. of 1878 that the changes proposed to be made entirely alter 
the character of the law, and we deem it expedient that the new boards and 
the public should have placed before them the whole law in one Act rather 
than the clumsy apparatus of an old Act and its amendment. A similar 
remark is applicable to the Local Boards Bill. 
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The Indian Spectator @ of the sk i tember, in ea ie beaded 
PRS ays : ighly successful’ administration of Local Funds! 

< eae pa of local yemarks:—It is worthy of note that prominent mem- 
= | bers of Government, be they members of the higher or 
lower Olympus, or minor deities presiding over a district, are now and then 
charged with misrepresentation. We have repeatedly protested ‘against this 
unfortunate habit. Departments are found to falsify facts and contrive to 
represent matters to the public in a way almost to leave a wrong impression. 
So general is the practice of. Sa ie that it is not possible now-a-days for 
impartial publicists to put anything like implicit trust in official statements. 
An unpleasant impression comes over the mind that there may be a studied 
attempt at suppression of truth and suggestion of its contrary. Evidence to 
this effect abounds in State papers, minutes and administration reports ema- 
nating from time to time from various Governments and Administrations. So 
that we think there is fair justification for the Statesman’s bitter remark, “ if 
you want to be misled, put your faith in an official report a the subject you 
are enquiring into.” If the reader is desirous to be misled into the belief that 
local funds, as administered in past years by district officials in this Presi- 
dency, have been “highly successful,” he is welcome to pin his faith in the 
inspired assertion in the 4th paragraph of the Statement of Objects and Reasons 
that accompanies Mr. Peile’s Local Boards Bills. It passes our comprehension 
how so reckless an opinion should have been hazarded by this experienced. 
official when ample evidence is to be found in the Parliamentary Blue-book, 
published some time ago, containing a variety of opinions on local self-govern- 
ment in the past.as given by many a fair-minded district officer of this Presi- 
dency. But if further verification of that highly misleading assertion is desir- 
able; we beg the reader to take note of the facts we now place before him in 
connection with the alleged misapplication of the funds of the Ahmedabad 
Municipality. The writer here points out the hollowness of the party cry of 
nismanagement raised against the new municipal board at Ahmedabad, how 
the municipality, which had two years ago a cash balance of about two lakhs of 
rupees, became involved in debt by the construction of the so-called “ arterial” 
road and by the erection of some new markets and warehouses, the misappro- 
priation of the sum of Rs. 20,000, the trust fund of the Ranchhordds Charita- 
ble Dispensary by Mr. Fernandez, the late permanent chairman of the munici- 
pality, and proceeds:—It will be urged on behalf of the late permanent 
chairman that he acted under the orders of the Collector. If so; in the interests 
of the Ahmedabad public we demand that all the papers and correspondence 
relating to this unfortunate transaction be forthwith placed on the editors’ 
table. Let the public be allowed the opportunity to judge how far this official 
delinquency could have been shared by the Collector. The Government of 
Bombay will suffer in its reputation for fairness and impartiality if with 
the view to screen the offenders it fails to make public the entire cor- 
respondence, inclusive of the minute recorded at Broach by Mr. Borradaile. 
What a sad moral this is on the regime of official presidents, who are supposed 
to successfully administer local funds of city municipalities in the Presidency ! 
But if such high-handedness is practised in broad daylight in a first class city 
like Ahmedabad, what will not a district official and his nominees do in remote 
télukdés cut off from public criticism, where the people dare not breathe a syllable 
or raise so much as their hands to heaven against the maladministration of their 
funds? So petrified is their public spirit by the blighting influence of the 
district potentate! And then our rulers talk of keeping watch over local 
boards, lest these should misapply the funds to be entrusted to them under the 
new Acts. How very honourable! What a highly moral spectacle they 
present to the gaze of the public, to whom they are never tired of saying that 
the local boards to be now created must be kept in check at every stage by the 
Collector with the all-powerful bludgeon clauses so necessary in the beginning |! 
We should like to know by what name Mr. Richey would call this diversion of 
the local funds by his protege, Mr. Fernandez, the late chairman of the Ahmedabad 
Municipality. This matter will enable the impartial public to judge how far 
official statements can be relied upon, and how far all the tall talk about the 
admirable and efficient management of local funds by Collector-presidents is 
based on facts. 


- Legislation.—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 30th September says :—The Times of India 
thinks it has discovered an invulnerable argument 
Reser Pip se, against Lord Ripon in his Lordship’s declaration of 
ae Tariediotion BAL March last that the fullest opportunity would be 
| given for the expression of public opinion on the 
[Ibert Bill and that adverse opinion will receive due weight. That journal 
therefore-triumphantly quotes and repeats his Lordship’s words, and again and 
again asks him to withdraw the Bill if he is not to withdraw his own words. 
What a logic is here displayed! It is as sane and sound and honest as the 
assertion so often made by the opponents of the Bill that Natives have or can 
have no interest in the matter. Because Lord Ripon promised to give weight 
to opinions against the Bill, his Lordship must ignore all arguments in its 
favour and forthwith abandon the measure. With the one-sided assurance 
which has characterized the opposition it is declared to be impossible that in 
his Lordship’s judgment the arguments in favour of the Bill should outweigh 
those against it. Will the Times of India and its confréres deign to allow any 
liberty of opinion to the Viceroy? If it is pleased to do so our contemporary 
may with its similarly situated brother of the Indian Daily News take solid 
comfort in the reflection. that if Lord: Ripon in the exercise of his right does 
not abandon the Bill he will have given more weight to their first utterances 
on the wisdom and justice of the measure than to the opinions which both the 
journals above named, from whatever cause, were obliged to advocate with a 
sudden change of front; and as first thoughts are said to be the best thoughts, 
the journals in question should feel inwardly flattered, though they may express 
outward displeasure, at the passing of the Bill which on its first appearance and 
in the absence of misleading influences met with their own hearty approval. 


The same says :—Among the very few Natives, official and non-official, 

is . .. who have recommended the withdrawal of the 

PY way ms: yr Ps Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill we regret to 
Juriadiction Bilt find the name of Raja Sir T. Maddhav Rado, and we 
do so not because he like another Raja hailing from 

the north has for whatever reason ranged himself against the Bill,—no, far 
from it, for Raja Sir T. Maédhav Réo was not like Raja Shivprasdd speaking 
as @ representative—though nominated and not elected—of any section of 
the people, and therefore is fully entitled to hold and. express what opinions 
he chooses. The cause of our dissatisfaction with the particular opinion he 
has given is that a very lame reason is assigned for it. The Radja approves of 
the principle of the Bill, but counsels its withdrawal only because it is opposed 
by a majority of Anglo-Indians, and he does so in the hope that the clamour 
of the opposition may in a short time be appeased, when it could be taken up 
again. ‘This position seems to us utterly untenable irrespective of the circum- 
stance that the arguments against the Bill are far less weighty than those in 
favour of it. The position assumed by Sir T. Mddhav Réo ignores two important 
facts, namely, that this clamour was raised with unexpected suddenness by a 
clique after the principle of the Bill had been tacitly acquiesced in by officials 
and non-officials, and it is sure to be revived with tenfold vigour from the tem- 
porary success which it would meet with (if this counsel is followed) whenever 
an amendment of the law in this direction should be brought up; and secondly, 
that when civil jurisdiction was proposed to be given to Native Judges over 
Kuropeans a similar opposition was manifested. If the Government of that 
day had followed the advice now tendered by Sir T. Madhav Rao, where would 
even that jurisdiction which is now accepted as a matter of course have been 
to-day, and what grave disadvantages would people having money-dealings 
with Europeans have not been put to? Any such concession to the clamour of 
a class, however powerful or noisy, therefore, would simply result in a virtual 
surrender of the principle at stake, and this would be a poor achievement for 
that ‘‘ practical statesmanship”’ in the name of which Sir T. Madhav Réo recom- 
mends the Government of Lord Ripon to withdraw the Jurisdiction Bill. 
Surely the Raja in the course of his own official experience must have come 
across similar questions, on a small scale no doubt, but ve the same 
principle, and how did he act then? In his dealings with the vested interests 
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of the Sardars and sdévkdrs of Baroda, for instance, did he show such deference 
to the opposition as he now advises? Of course he did not, and for this he has 
been j a eased, eae oe if circumstances alone are to shape the course of 

ractical statesmanship this advice might have been more suitable in that case. 
This then is the reason why we are dissatified with the opinion of Raja Sir T. 
Médhav Réo on the Ilbert Bill, and as he speaks with certain authority, though 
in his individual capacity, it is requisite that the Native press should not allow 
his opinion to go unchallenged, as it is certain to be made use of by the 


opponents of the Bill. 


Education. 


A correspondent of the rg: dete (2) of the a ca signing oc 
: | ‘an Elphinstonian,” in alluding to the appointment o 

sei oY the iphinetove Mr. Selby as Tutor to the Chief of Gondal, says that 
College and remarks incon- the result of this arrangement will be that Mr. Oliver 
nection therewith. will continue to act as Professor of English Litera- 
ture at the Elphinstone College fur an indefinite period in the future. Those 
who have had to study under this gentleman have much cause to be dissatisfied 
with his teaching. Mr. Wordsworth's remark before the Education Commis- 
sion that while paying larger fees than the fees at the Continental Universities 
in Europe the students here get an inferior article for the money they spend, 
is very aptly illustrated by the English teaching in the Elphinstone College. 
The explanations which Mr. Oliver gives of easy words and phrases are often 
extremely ludicrous and absurd. When to this sort of teaching are added 
utterly wrong interpretations of passages copiously annotated in different 
editions, the question of his competency to teach English in an Arts College 
can no longer be a matter of doubt. The correspondent knows it for a fact 
that a representation about this matter was made to the Principal of Elphinstone 
College, but a counter-representation having been sent on account aah 
spirit the affair was allowed to drop. The correspondent requests Mr. Words- 
worth to redress this grievance of the students. It is the duty of the Director 
of Public Instruction to provide a competent staff of professors. 


Railways. 


The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 30th September says:—We see it stated 
‘that one of the defects perceived by the committee 
Remarks in connection with appointed to enquire into the working of the railway 
the treatment of the lowest olice system in India is that there is no independent 
class of passengers on rail- ° ° 3 
ways. agency at present to bring to the notice of the autho- 
rities any irregularities and oppression on the part of 
the Railway Companies’ servants. This defect, though noticed in connection 
with the working of the Madras railways, holds equally good of all railways, 
and in no case more strongly than in that of the G. I. P. Railway. It affects 
most the lowest class of passengers, who are the main source of the railway pas- 
senger income, but who nevertheless are treated as little better than beasts, 
especially in the matter of overcrowdmg, and when this is the case with the 
very first item of comfortable travelling it is useless to expect better attention 
in other respects. On the station platforms the railway officials are the 
monarchs of all they survey, and with police peons at their beck can do pretty 
much as they like. The presence of an independent agency travelling with 
passengers with each train and ready to hear complaints is calculated to meet 
an urgent want, and it is to be hoped that the Government of India, whose atten- 
tion to the subject of railway management has resulted in the removal of some 
inconveniences, will introduce this much-needed agency on all our railways in 
the interest of the ignorant and poor third class passengers. 


The Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad of the 4th October complains of over- 
, crowding in third class carriages on the Rdéjputdna- 


Complains of overcrowding Médlwa Railway and the great inconvenience and 


in third class carriages 02 troyble suffered by women and children travelling in - 
t y : i . ‘ - - 
er Rail: third class carriages by it. At the Ahmedabad sta- 


tion some care appears to be taken for the comfort of | 


passengers, but at the intermediate stations the case is the reverse. Rash and 
mischievous persons sit at ease, place their luggage on the seats, and thereby 
eguse great inconvenience to other passengers. The Cdbuli pilgrims who 
travel by this line occupy a whole carriage for themselves between about 20 
persons, when the carriage should contain 32 passengers. Owing to the igno- 
rance of the language spoken by these pilgrims and their dirty habits, other 

yssengers do not like to travel in the same carriage with them, and the result 
‘3 that the latter have to suffer inconvenience. The overcrowding of carriages 
‘3 owing to the negligence of the railway employés at the different stations who 
do not look after the comfort of passengers. ‘There is only one station-master 
and a shunting-porter at petty stations, and it is manifest that they cannot 
attend to the accommodation of such a large number of passengers. The 
second guard is also unable to give his entire attention to the comfort of pas- 
sengers, for he has to attend to other things as well. It is necessary that this 
state of things should be put a stop to. The police should attend to the matter. 


Municipalities. 


The Kaiser-i-Hind (102) of the 30th September is thankful to the muni- 
cipality of Bombay for raising the level of Khetwddi 

Requests the municipality and thereby improving its sanitation, and observes 
of Bombay to compel owners that in the same quarter and in Girgaon, Térdev, 


pling Eton yee Og 4 and Byceulla there are fields here and there the level 


raise the level of their lands) of which is far below the level of the surrounding 

land. In these fields are grown vegetables in the fair 
season and rice in the monsoon. For the cultivation of rice these fields are 
enclosed and water is stored in them in the rains and for some time afterwards. 
They thus become shallow ponds for nearly six months in the year, keep- 
ing the surrounding atmosphere moist, and thus cause jungle fever in the 
neighbouring quarters. The municipality ought to compel the owners of these 
fields to raise their level. The proprietors of these lands are mostly well-to-do 
persons who can well afford to meet the cost of filling them. If they sink 
capital for this work they would be repaid by superior kitchen and garden 
produce. The Corporation ought to put some pressure on the owners of these ~ 
fields in the interests of public health. | 


A correspondent of = pre nage et of the 30th oe age states 
that cholera has been committing havoc among the 
ashenan sale. in comin Mahomedans and the lower classes of Hindus at Bulsér. 
tion of which needs improvee There were latterly several deaths among the Parsig 
ment. of the same place from the same epidemic, and such a 
panic has spread among the last-named that several families have left the station 
and have gone to reside elsewhere. Much dirt and rubbish are collected in 
several places at Bulsér, but strange to say the municipality has yet taken no 
steps to improve the sanitation of the town, nor is any attention paid to the 
sale of diseased mutton in the bazérs. 


. 


Native States. 


Acorrespondentof the Gujardt Mitrd(76) of the 30th September observes that 

a police guard is kept in the Gdikwdd’s territory on the 

Complains of the oppres- road between Cambay and A‘nand to protect travellers 

sive conduct of the Gik- from highway robbers. The carts bound from Cambay 
wad’s police located on the to Adhovéva visit A’nand and keen vill sage 

road between Cambay and ya visit A’nand and keep village guards with 

A’nand. | them, who are taken up at either Danteli or some other 

village. The Gaikwdd’s policemen do not allow these 

carts to enter Petldd or the road from Petldd to A’nand unless the cartmen agree 

to take up the village watchmen selected by the police and to pay them the re- 

muneration dictated by themselves. It seems that the Gdikwdd’s police divide 

the remuneration with the watchmen furnished by them. Ifthe guards brought 

by cartmen from Danteli or other villages be untrustworthy, the Superin- 


tendent of Police of the Kaira District, the Police Néib Subba of the Petléd 


oe 


Pivision, and a properly authorized officer from the Cambay State should settle 

petween them what guards should accompany the carts, and should relieve the 

travellers of the unnecessary annoyance to which they are put by the Gdik- 
wid’s police. | 

A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (86) of the 1st October, writing 

dis on the 23rd September from Amreli, states that after 

‘Gays thet inasotsare yp the recent heavy downpour insects called Telu have 

a ae villages. appeared in the fields of this place and the surround- 

” is ing villages. These insects have totally eaten up 

oung cotton plants and consumed the leaves of grown-up cotton plants, and 
ave done much damage to the cotton crop. 


The Gujardtt (95) of the 30th September observes that the young Rao of 
-Cutch is now perfectly able to manage his territory, 
noee® sitieal abene and his brother Kéluba has joined the rng emer Col- 
c o- 17s ent lege at Rajkot, and there is therefore no longer any 
- Se on ae continuing the post of Assistant Political 
Agent, which should be at once abolished. This office 
is quite useless. The Bombay Government, however, is reckless of the interests 
of Native States and often involves them in useless expenditure. Several 
years ago the Chief of Pélanpur was young and the State suffered from the evil 
of highway robberies. An Assistant Political Agent was thereupon appointed 
to the State and an addition of Rs. 300 was made to his pay. This increase 
was made on the plea that the officer was to be the guardian of the prince 
until he should have attained his majority. The boundary dispute between 
Dénta and Pélanpur has been settled and there is now no fear of highway 
robberies. The Chief now personally conducts the administration, and yet 
the Political Agent continues to draw Rs. 300, which was granted to him for 
the performance of a special duty which he has ceased to do. The Karbhéris 
of the State tried to curtail this extra expenditure, but they did not succeed. 
Whenever an application on the subject was made, the Assistant Political Agent 
gotangry and it had tobe withdrawn. The Bombay Government also does not 
appear to have paid due attention to the matter. It isto be hoped that this 
will not occur in the case of Cutch. 


The Gujardt Miird (76) of the 30th September observes that after com- 
pleting his education at the Rajkumdr College the 
Pip gamelan 2 . young Chief of Gondal was sent on a tour to England 
he 4 and the Continent of Europe, and he is expected 
: to return to India at the close of November next. 
He was distinguished at college for hard study and close application. 
Messrs. Macnaghten and Selby, the joint-administrator of Gondal, and the Poli- 
tical Agent of Kathidwdr have one and all testified to the great intelligence of 
the Chief, and Mr. Macnaghten and Lieutenant-Colonel Scott recommended 
that on the completion of his eighteenth year he should be entrusted with the 
administration of his State. The young Rado of Cutch was charged with the 
administration of his State at the age of seventeen though he did not receive his 
education in a college. The Chief of Bénsda was placed in possession of his 
State though he did not complete his education in the Rajkumar College. Not-. 
withstanding all these facts, the Bombay Government have nominated Mr. Selby 
tutor to the Chief of Gondal, and he is to take charge of his new duties from 
6th October 1883 while the Chief isto arrive about the end of November 
following! Again, since the Chief has completed his college career and will 
have soon finished his travels in Europe there is no need of a tutor to him 
after his return to India. Under these circumstances it seems strange that 
Government should delay in making over the administration of the State to its 
Chief. The Chief of Limbdi was entrusted with the administration of his State 
400n after his return from Europe, while the young Chiefs of Wadhwan, Morvi 
and other States were placed in charge of their respective States after a tour of 
81x months in India. The State of Gondal has been in charge of the British _ 
Government for the last fourteen years, and the people thereof have had to 
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cn pr dr of Rs. £705 C 
is in Europe with the Chief and denne Be. 1,000 per month, and 
Selby is to get. his pay from the State from 6th October. 


| G. W. KURKARAY, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
13th October 1883. 
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Part i — Politics and the Public Administration— 


Agriculture : Some :remarks in connection with the list of tural 
implements and machines pu ublished by the Government of India ... 
Amir of Cabul: Relations of the British Government with the — and 
remarks in connection therewith se see see 
Bridge on the rivulet called Kalus on the road bebwein Poona ard 
Alandi: Advisability of constructing a— ... see 
‘Civil Service of India : 
Prayer for an improvement in the existing system of nominating 
Natives to the Covenanted—... ‘ne sve ee 
Suggestion for an increase in the limit of age for admission into the 
— and condemnation of the present mode of nominating Natives 
ee en oes see ove eee 200 
Government Central Book Depét: Expression of satisfaction at Govern- 
ment having resolved to stop the retail sale of school-books at the— 
Police: Advisability of the — of Bombay making enquiries into certain 
cases of suicide recently committed sas 206 ba 
Public service: Expression of opinion that the Calcutta correspondent 
of the London Times as a servant of Government has no right to 
denounce Government and the — of India, whose salt he eats, in 
order to serve a partisan cause . 
Surat : 
Advantages of constructing a strong iron quay near that end of the 
Hope Bridge which leads to Rander _... oes 08 
Advisability of early constructing flood-works at—_... ose 
Toddy trees in Goa: Expression of a wish that — should not be heavily 


taxed ... se 
Part IL—Local Self-government— 


Local Funds : Maladministration of— “wa bes sts 


Local Self-government Bills for the Bombay Presidency: Criticism on the 
clauses relating ‘to control in the— 


Part III.—Legislatwon— 


Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill : 
Criticism on Raja Sir T. Madhav Rdo’s opinion on the—. 
Remarks regarding the attitude of the opponents of the— 


Part 1V.—fducation— 


Professor of English at the Elphinstone College: Mr. Oliver as — and 
remarks in connection therewith 


Part V.—Railways— 


Réjputéna-Mélwa Railway : a against overcrow ong in third 
class carriages on the— ves ‘isi 
Treatment of the lowest class of passengers on railways : Remarks in 
connection with the— is 


Part VL—Municipalities— 


Bombay: Request to the iaiinanatine of — to compel owners of fields 
in Khetwadi, Girgaon, T4rdev and Byculla to raise the level of their 
lands ... ‘ee ss 


Bulsér: Necessity of improving the sanitation of — where cholera exten- 
sively prevails bea -" 


Part VIl.—Native States— 


Baroda : 
Complaint against the oppressive conduct of the Gdikwdd’s police 
located on the road between Cambay and A’nand ... See 
Destruction of cotton crops in Amreli and eenonamng villages by 
insects ... ove oes ode 

Cutch : Recommendation for the’ abolition of the post of Assistant 
Political Agent at— is eae tvs is 
—_ Expression of opinion that the Chief of — does not require a 
tutor. 6 00 eee vee eee 
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we. tele Newel: ] \Place of publication. Edition. P ne nag soba 


Ewaisn..- 
1 | The Indian Spectator... ses ve ...| Bombay eee ...| Weekly .,. woh 450 a 
2 9 Mahratta eee "4960... -- , O08 eee eee Poona eee eee eee Do. eee eee 475 “4 
3 ,» MorningStar -... .:... ...| Ahmedabad ... ...| Monthly ,., cee 450 

#4 


Quarte ore omg ofthe Poona Sarva- ' 
3 janik Sabha , -_ és0 ...| POORA ... Hee ...| Quarterly sas 200 


Awnaio-MARA'THI, 
The Din Bandhu..... - - ios ...| Bombay has ...| Weekly 
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7 ” Dnyaénoday’ eee eee eee eee Bombay <a el Do. eee es 409 
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» Dnyén Prakfésh.... --... 0  ..:;)Pooma...  ...° © «| Bi-weekly vd 484 
» Indu Prakésh .... wr ee ...| Bombay des | Weekly ... i 1,038 
10 » Native Opinion ... oui Fr a yee ie | ee = 575 
11 », Subodh Patrika ... aa? ae ot ‘i le Oe wt = CF 


| 2801 
12 ” Urdu Akhbar eee eee _ ose eee Akola eee eee eee Do. eee _, eee 1602 
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#13 | The Arany& Pandit ... ... jee ..;| Bombay ose ...| Fortnightly  ... 100 3s 
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Daivadny& Dipika Fee big AGE ee ...| Fortnightly __,.. 
zs Deivadnys Seimdchéx ie er ee a ey ee 
24 | ,, Dhérwér Vritt a a ee bee ge Pe os er 425 
OD ty 5 Bee IE cnc eee cea” ai 2 ma? ae - le ‘og 140 
6: |. Dnyén Sé Peer eee 

27 | ” Gangs Tahari - 

28 » Hindu Punch ..,.. nae oe vee] LDANA ooo ove eee Os te oe. 285. 
2:4) Me a a ae a oe 85 
30 » Israel? — .., ae, sis Sie ...| Bombay ee wane sa 400 
Sh 1, GUI cre ce cee ns] «ws | WOU vs 185 
32 ” J Mitr& eee eee eee eee Ratnégiri ees eas Do, eee bee 145 
eee i a Sg 27 eS I 130 
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Poona Vaibhav eee eee eee eee Poona eee eee eee Do. eee eee 250 . “J 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


The Poona Vaibhav (48) of the 7th October in a leading article says that the 
smarks on the British m@thod of government adopted by the present rulers 
ges | of India is somewhat peculiar. It is difficult to assert 
| that oppression is practised under the British Govern- 
ment, and yet it is impossible to say that such a state of thiags does not exist. 
The only object which the English rulers seem to have in ruling India is 
to dent this country of its wealth and transport it to Englund. They often 
try to coneeal this their real aim, though unsuccessfully. Under the pretence 
of enacting laws for the benefit of the people, they pass Acts and Regulations 
which tend to their own enrichment. The laws relating to salt, land and 
ébkéri are instances in point.’ Now although these Acts have been drawn with 
great care and labour, yet upon the whole they have not proved beneficial to 
the people, but on the contrary have done much harm. The Vaibhav does not 
mean to assert that bad and oppressive laws do not exist in Native States; but 
there tyranny is openly practised, while the same is done here under the pre- 
tence of doing good to the people. The reason why the English rulers of India 
are so utterly regardless of the true interests of Natives is that there is no 
check over them. Ifa sovereign has nothing to fear from his own subjects or 
from a neighbouring State, his subjects are sure to be ill-treated and oppressed. 
The natives of India are in an extremely effete condition, and henee their rulers 
have nothing to fear from them. They have been brought into their present 
degraded condition by the English themselves. The British Government has 
also nothing to apprehend from any powerful State in its neighbourhood. Here 
the Vaibhav compares the conduct of the British Government with that of an 
adulterous woman, who in order to conceal her own intrigues keeps a strict eye 
on her daughters and daughters-in-law. The policy which the British Govern- 
ment pursues towards Native States is somewhat of the same nature. ‘The 
slightest mismanagement in a Native State is immediately noticed by the 
British Government, but unfortunately the latter cannot be brought to account 
for its own misgovernment. Such a state of things is not only ruinous to the 
people, but may ultimately prove disastrous to the British Government; itself. 
For the good of the British Government itself it would be well if a powerful 
sovereign existed in the vicinity of India. The presence of such a foe would 
act as a check on the English rulers, and would oblige them to pursue-a policy 
of conciliation and justice towards their. Native subjects. 


In noticing the speech of the Under Secretary of State for India on the 
: presentation of the Indian Budget to Parliament, the 
ee ee Te eee Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 9th October observes 
between the Whigs and the that Mr, Cross asserted that the taxes on the Indian 
Tories. people were very ligkt when compared with those 
levied in other countries, and that the Indian administration was carried on in 
the most economical manner. Neither of these assertions, however, is based 
upon facts. That the burden of taxation falls heavily on the people has been 
so often proved that a repetition of the proof is simply useless. Mr. Cross 
remarked that the tax on salt did not cause any irritation whatever. It is, 
however, notorious that the masses ean with difficulty obtain this indispensable 
condiment of their daily food in sufficient quantity owing to ifs dearness. 
The Under Secretary further stated that the land tax was no tax; but that its 
incidenee is very heavy and that the agriculturists are ground down by it has 
been abundantly proved by arguments which have been admitted to be an- 
answerable. r. Cross’s assertion that the Indian administration is conducted 
in the most economical manner is not based on fact. The complaint about 
lavish expenditure is of old standing and many suggestions have been made 
for effecting reductions. Mr. Cross’s speech was a rejoinder conceived in a party 
spirit, but 1t was not an exposition of principles. When the Conservatives were 
in power the financial condition of India was just the same as it is now. The 
tried to show that it was satisfactory, while the Liberals made assertions to the 
contrary. The Liberals are now in power: They endeavour to show that the 
finances of India are in a sound condition and the Conservatives allege the 


reverse. Thus it is quite plain that India will not fare well so long as her 


interests are made the subject of a party sae and it is feared that in this 
political rivalry and strife she will be one day reduced to insolvency. 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 8th October gives the translation of a 
certain statement regarding the future of India made 
Some remarks in connec. by a Hindu traveller named Amritl4l Roy, which 
son wii Se eigphecre tg originally appeared ‘in America and was recently 
the fature of India which published by the Times of India in its issue of the 
originally appeared in. an 29th September, and observes that the opinion ofa 
American newspaper and distinguished English philosopher that a foreign gov- 
gy we ne eae al ernment, however civilized and superior, can never 
99th September. promote to any appreciable extent the happiness of 
the subject races is rigidly true. Since the conquest 
of India by England, the English rulers have made various attempts to 
improve the condition of Natives; but they have hardly been saccessful, 
since the country is being gradually drained of its wealth. The statements of 
Mr. Roy are not altogether true. What he says about the material welfare of 
the masses is pretty accurate; but it is not correct to say that the bulk of the 
eople are dissatisfied with British rule. The natives of India have always 
oon noted for their loyalty to the reigning power, and they would always 
continue to be so to their present rulers if they were treated with tolerable 
‘ustice; but should they be governed by a succession of bad rulers like Lord 
ytton, who should make it their business to trample the people under their 
feet, then even the Hindus would endeavour to regain their liberty. The 
present governors of India are aware of this and they are far-seeing enough not 
to allow matters to come to such a pass. Secret societies are unknown in 
India and have never existed here. The English have learnt wisdom from the 
example of America. The Americans may rest assured that a repetition of 
what happened in America wil! not be enacted here. To wish for their 
independence just now is perhaps the most foolish thing which the Hindus 
can think of. They are not strong enough to protect their own houses and 
will continue to be in need of the support of a powerful nation like England 
until they are able to repel aggression. Instead of wishing for their own 
independence the best Natives desire that India may be blessed by a suecession 
of good rulers like Lord Ripon, who may confer rights and privileges which 
may ultimately prepare them for managing their own affairs. 


The Bombay Chronicle (74) of the 7th October observes that the home 
accounts of the Government of India are the chief 
cause of the poverty of this country. They are the 
oppressive mill-stone round the neck of the people 
that undermines the resources of their prosperity. These accounts very 
often become the oecasion of no trifling embarrassment to the financial 
member of the Government of India when called upon to make provision for 
the meeting of drafts for expenditure incurred at the sweet will of the Seeretary 
of State for India or the English War Office. Sir John Strachey used to com- 
plain bitterly at times, and so did Sir Evelyn Baring. Both agreed in think- 
ing that, however the Indian Finance Department might strive to be economical, 
there could be no real economy inthe matter of the public expenditure so 
long as no check was placed on the extravagant propensity of the Secretar 
of State for India and the English War Office to act the spendthrift at the 
expense of India. Some independent, intelligent and active member of the 
House of Commons would do well to turn his attention to the subject with the 
view of getting the home charges placed on a proper footing. | 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 7th October says:—It is said that India is not 

et ripe for Parliamentary institutions. We humbly 

_ Suggests certain bop ask, why? Education has spread far and wide 
Le oa r meg, noosa ae” throughout the country with wonderful rapidity, and 
| has taught the inhabitants to claim and exercise their 

own rights and privileges ; science has advanced and is advancing with rapid 
strides; commerce is flourishing ata pretty brisk pace; orators and authors 


worth the name are not wanting ; there are men who ean fairly compete even 


Advocates the curtailment 
of the home charges. 


ee Se 


| with the best statesmen of the West; persons have been found here who exhibit 


wonderful ability in the discharge of both executive and administrative duties 
and over and above all this varied forces are still constantly at work to raise 
the country in the scale of nations. We shall be quite content if the principle 
of election is. applied to Legislative Councils in the first instance. In these 
days of liberal government it is not too much to expect the different sections of 
the community to be represented in the Legislative Councils. Under the benign 
rule of our present noble and generous Viceroy we have been most graciously 
favoured with the choicest boon of local self-government. In this respect we 
are undoubtedly under a deep debt of gratitude to Lord Ripon. Every oppor- 
tunity that presents itself should therefore be ery, availed of in order 
to develop the scheme in all its principal parts. Now: that the whole press is 
mustering its force to impress the necessity of placing our Legislative Councils 
on a sounder political basis, it is time that they should be remodelled in as 
perfect a manner as possible. The Legislative Councils in the several Presi- 
dencies as they exist, at present are so many official institutions, and have 
maintained their character as such since the time of their birth. But the 
present is an age of popular institutions. In our good old days institutions like 
these were not uncommon. What wasthe Panchdyat? It was a purely popular 
institution. The practice of nominating members from the non-official com- 
munity, which at present obtains in all the Presidencies, may with advantage 
be done away with, and a system of election substituted in its stead. The 
number of membets, which now hardly comes up even to twenty, should likewise 
be increased to a considerable extent. The Councils being strengthened in the 
manner above indicated will do abundant good, not only to the country but also 
toGovernment. ‘I'he system of election will insensibly create sound public 
opinion by affording to every eligible candidate a chance of being returned as 
a member at some future time. ‘The public will do well to follow the example 
set by the memorialists in the North-West Provinces and claim for themselves 
a larger share of representation in our Legislative Councils. 


In an article headed ‘“ Statutory Civilians,” the Native Opinion (10) of the 
7th October says:—The statutory Civil Service has 

Points out the necessity of attracted much attention of late, and we might take 
tr eee vd er sae this to be one of the beneficial results of the agitation 
whe Civil Service S*«é«TAAASt the Ilbert Bill. Now we are not prepared to 
accept the proposition that the members of this service 

ought not to be vested with jurisdiction over Kuropean British subjects. As to 


the matter of jurisdiction, if the statutory Civilian is held competent to try all 


"the races which are natives of India and all Europeans not rejoicing in the 


artificial distinction of European British subjects, he might well bo declared 
competent to try also those who come under the latter appellation. This is 
not the real question now at issue with regard to this service alone. The 
question of jurisdiction is not directed towards any class of Native magistracy 
in particular, but is rather a question of principle. The real issue now started 
with regard to statutory Civilians is whether their institution is on the whole 
a beneficial one, and whether it loyally satisfies the promises so repeatedly 
given to the natives of India of higher and more responsible State employment. 
The very principle of selection of the statutory Civilians is a vicious one, and 
a young man’s being selected to be a Civil Servant doves not so much depend 
upon his own exertions and acquirements as upon those of his father and uncle 
in earning by some means or other the favour of some high official. This 
patronage system, as was seen at its initiation, has not worked well, and has 
served to retard the very end in pursuance of which it was instituted. It does 
hot require a great exertion of mind to perceive the immense inferiority of our 
patronage Civilians to their competition-brethren. In the one there is every 
guarantee of culture and strength of mind, while in the other these are entirely 
absent. The patronage man might be entirely uneducated, and the only certain 
thing we know about him is that he has some relation who basks in court 
favour. in opening this service we doubt if Lord Lytton acted with entire good 
faith, since any statesman who was internally resolved to see the natives of India 
declared incapable of higher employments could not have taken better means 
to attain that end. This system should be put an end to before it has had 


time to work an pet mischief, and measures should be introduced which 
will put Native Civilians on a par with those from England, not only on paper 
but also in reality. We think the time has arrived when we should insist 
upon the front door of the Civil Service being opened to our young mien 
instead of their being allowed to slip in by the back door under sufferance, 
The universal condemnation which the patronage men have received in the 

resent discussion evidently calls for reformation: The bracing effect of a 
competitive examination can be best illustrated by the confident tone of the 
Native Civilians selected by competition on the one hand and by the obscure 
and almost skulking silence of the patronage Civilians on the other. We think 
the end can best be attained by examining candidates here in the same papers 
that are set in England for the first test, and those that are selected after this 
examination should be sent to England at Government expense and should be 
obliged to pass two years there with the other candidates. Now we are sure 
the proposal of examining the candidates here unaccompanied by the obligation 
ofa journey to England looks more tempting, but looking to the present cir- 
cumstances a residence in England for some time in company with their 
confréres appears to us quite necessary for our candidates at least for some time 
tocome. Unless our candidates pass some time in England they will not be 
relieved uf their innate feelings of being members of a subject race and all the 
embarrassments that result from it. They must learn, play, talk and deal on an 
equal footing with the English Civilian to obtain the moral advantages which 
the latter so pre-eminently possesses. The English Civilian must cease in the 
eyes of his Native culleague to be a sdheb and a superior man, and must come 
naturally to be considered as an equal and nothing more. Thus only can an 
efficient Native addition to the Civil Service be effected. To ignore the advan- 
tages of such a residence and to insist upon an examination in India only 
would, we think, be not honest. We must admit what is good in the English 
Civilian and must try our best to secure for our own candidates the same. 
(The Indian Spectator (1) of the 7th and the Hitechchhu (76) of Ahmedabad of 
the 11th October express similar sentiments. The Spectator says that the limit 
of age for candidates competing in England must be raised to 21. The limita. 
tion of one-sixth must be superseded by one-half or one-third at the least if 
anything like justice is to be accorded to Natives. The existing superior Native 
ability to be found in the ranks of the uncovenanted service ought to be con- 
siderably utilised. Hach Presidency or Regulation Province contains a number 
of Native gentlemen who from their ability, practical official experience and 
approved merit are eminently qualified to be honoured with membership of the 
statutory Civil Service. We lay great stress on the importance of this 
class of Native officials being first drafted into the superior service, and for this 
we can urge strong reasons. The Hitechchhu observes that the status of nomi- 
nated Native Civilians should be raised and placed on a perfect equality with 
that of the Civilians coming from England. For this purpose the candidates 
for the Native Civil Service should be required to undergo a certain examina- 
tion and those who pass it should be nominated. The persons so nominated 
may, if necessary, be made to take a trip to England so as to become acquainted 
with European habits and thoughts, a knowledge of which is considered by 
some to be a necessary ingredient of the qualifications of a Native exercising 
criminal jurisdiction over Europeans. | 


The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 7th October says:—The discussion on the 
Jurisdiction Bill has brought out two important 
Mode of selecting Native questions of extreme importance to the Native public 
ieee and remarks and which our contemporaries and public bodies ought 
uggestions im connection i. i i dented t] The first of th 
with this subject. O al 8 up in fran earnes y- 6 rs ese 
questions is the status of what are called the statutory 
Civilians, All except the most demented opponents of the Bill admit it to be 
unjust to exclude those Native members of the Civil Service who have won their 
places by open competition with Englishmen in their own country, but there 
are many who think the men who are simply nominated locally by Govern- 
ment to the service afford no guarantee of their intellectual and moral fitness 
to exercise criminal jurisdiction over Europeans because of their social and 
caste prejudices. This argument is not at all sound in itself, for if these men 
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aro fit to try Natives of different castes and creeds there is no reason why 
they should fail only in trying Europeans, and if their ignorance of European 
life and manners is held to disqualify them for the task, the European Civilians 
would be much more disqualified for trying Natives. But we oppose the 
system of nomination because it is in itself vicious; it has on that ground been 
discarded in the case of English candidates, and its adoption in our case inflicts 
an injustice on the Native community generally. Weare therefore glad a 
reconsideration of it is likely to be forced on the attention of the authorities. 
The extreme opponents of the Bill say that it is a great boon to Natives to 
be nominated to posts in the Civil Service without examination, and therefore 
‘f such nominees are debarred from trying European criminals it should form 
no ground of complaint on their part or on that of the Native community. 
But it is not for the privileges of a few individuals that the community care, 
and certainly it cannot consent to a great principle being sacrificed for their 
sake and tothe injustice of being represented in the highest branch of the 
public service of the country by indifferent specimens. The objection 
moreover ignores the true history of the case. After the Civil Service of India 
was thrown open to all, a few of our countrymen passed successfully; but the 
regulations afterward began to be so altered as to prove more and more dis- — 
advantageous to them. ‘T’o remove some of the inequality Sir Stafford 
Northeote—who as leader of the Conservative party is now opposing the policy 
of Lord Ripon —when Secretary of State for India established nine scholar- 
ships to enable Native Indian youths to study in England for the Civil Service 
or other professions; but this boon was soon afterwards withdrawn by his 
successor, the Liberal Duke of Argyle, who considered nine scholarships a ridicu- 
lously small number for 250 millions of people, and the result was the statute of 
1870, under which the Government of India was to nominate to posts in the cove- 
nanted Civil Service without examination such Native members of the uncovenant- 
ed branch of the service as had shown themselves to be possessed of talents and 

roved worthy of such nomination. In making rules to carry out this law, 
Lowers the Government of Lord Lytton entirely changed its aim and provid- 
ed for the employment of young men of good families, but practically for those 
having interest with the powers that be, without exacting any educational tests 
bui subject of course to the departmental examination and rules of conduct 
snd discipline, and it is the men thus nominated who are called the statutory 
Civilians and whose qualifications are called in question. Now whether or not 
these men prove worthy of the service to which they are appointed—and it 
would be absurd to say that all of them would tail—the point we desire to draw 
attention to is that the Native community never asked for nomination without 
examination, nor has it approved of the system after it wasthrust on it. Native 
opinion has always cried for fair field and no favour, and what was strenuously 
demanded on behalf of our countrymen was that to equalise the conditions of 
competition between English and Native youths a fair proportion of the Civil 


. Service posts should be offered for open competition in India, and that the suc- 


cessful candidates should then be required, with such pecuniary help from the 
State as is given to their English confréres, to proceed to Englaud and complete 
their training with the latter; and now that the question has again cropped 
up it is time to press it on the attention of the authorities. As the number of 
places to be annually assigned to Natives has already been fixed at one-sixth 
of the whole, one great difficulty is already solved ; all that remains is to ask 
for a change in the mode of selection and extension to the successful candidates 
of the terms already granted to the competitors in Fngland. No one can 
reasonably object to requiring the successful candidates on these terms to finish 
their education in England or to deny that a travel to and sojourn in that 
country after their success in the open competition will prove advantageous to 
them and to the service in a variety of ways. The evil effects which have been 
perceived even on English youths of the undue reduction in the maximum age 
of the Civil Service candidates unwisely effected afew years ago, and which 
are now engaging the attention of the authorities, are likely to result in a 
restoration of the former limit, and this circumstance is calculated to act in favour 
of the natives.of India ; for not only would they then have a reasonable time to 
prepare for the struggle, but before they leavefor England they will have 


uired sufficient mental stability and judgment to resist those denationalizing 
fuedees which have been found to exercise an undue effect on minds which have 
been brought into a premature contact with foreign life and civilization. Thus 
from all points of view it is desirable to seek a change in the mode of selecting 


Native Civilians in the direction suggested, and the time and circumstances seem 
to be favourable for such efforts. 


In alluding to the desire expressed to Government by the European 
| exporters of Indian wheat to England that the 
Says that the export of revenue authorities should exercise strict supervision 
Indian wheat should not be , 
a by G +. over the wheat trade so as to prevent frauds or mix- 
encouraged by Governmen ; : 
ture of hard and soft grain, and to the suggestion 
made by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce that Government should supply 
to the cultivators of this grain good seed, the Chamber contributing a portion 
of the eost of carrying out the proposal, the Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 8th 
October observes that there is no reason for making any fuss about this article 
of export. Why cannot the European exporters buy grain in the open market 
as is done in the markets of other countries? Why should the Government 
interfere in this matter at all? Mr. Caird and other experienced officials have 
shown that the production of food grains in India is not equal to the consump- 
tion in the eountry. It is a serious question for consideration whether large 
quantities of wheat should be permitted to be exported. At any rate no pres- 
sure whatever should be exercised on the cultivators and traders in wheat and 
the export trade in this article should not be encouraged. If the reeommend- 
ations and suggestions of the European exporters are adopted they will not 
hesitate to ask hereafter for the enactment of a law to suppress frauds in wheat, 
and that law would prove as annoying as did the late Cotton Frauds Act 
when it was in existenee. There are already too many laws in India, and no 
new law for the cultivation of any kind of grain in a particular manner ought 
to be enacted. The cultivators and traders know their own interests, and if 
they make any mistakes they should be pointed out to them, but Government 


should not exereise any pressure upon them, sinee such interference would 
check the trade. 


The Jdme Jamshed (98) of the 8th October observes that the Bombay 


Chamber of Commerce requested Government to take 
Says that the suggestions , ° 
made by the Bombay Chamber oo to prevent frauds being perpetrated in wheat, 
of Commerce for the encour. @nd suggested that Government should give rewards for 


nent ~ ihe 2 apd teal the cultivation of good grain, but it is to be regretted 
with England oug ave , : ; *- 8 . 
om ediantet tarts Dieialen that Sir James Fergusson’s administration, though 


alate, ry admitting the necessity for an improvement in the 

article, should have in its resolution of 2nd August 
last refused to adopt the suggestions, and should have remarked that the wheat 
merchants themselves ought to take the necessary steps. In 1861 and in 
subsequent years the Government of India annually distributed ten thousand 
rupees for effecting improvements in the cultivation of cotton, and if a similar 
amount be expended annually for three or four years in the shape of rewards 
to those who may improve the quality of wheat the result eannot but be satis- 
factory. The Chamber should again move the Bombay Government on the 
subject, and if it still persists in its present course should appeal to the Govern- 
ment of India. The village and higher authorities should explain to the 
agriculturists the advantages of cultivating good wheat and bringing it unadul- 
terated for sale to the market. Government should supply to the cultivators 
gratis good seed. The Jdéme hopes that cultivators and traders will take steps 
to prevent fraudulent mixtures of this grain being made, and trusts that no law 


will be passed to check frauds since such a measure is likely to hinder the 
rising trade in this grain, 


The same of the 9th October highly praises Mr. O’ Connor's annual 


a reports on Indian commerce, and regrets that 
des Ga overnment ‘0 give the Government of India should not have furnish- 
‘ ragement to Indian : rags 
iron industry. ed a copy of it to the principal vernacular news- 

papers. After noticing some of the items in the 
report for the year ending 31st March 1888, the Jdme observes that a rising 


tron industry is carried on in Bombay that has supplied the Panjab and the 
North-West Provinces iron articles in large quantities. Messrs. Richardson and 
Craddas alone have taken a contract to supply two thousand tons of articles 
of iron to Simla. This shows that if encouragement is given, per by 
Government, to the Indian iron industry, iron works would multiply and 
superior iron work would be turned out. The Government of India indent 
for an immense quantity of iron material from England and sufficient encourage- 
ment is not afforded to the producers of ironin India. Butit issaid that the 
Department of Stores for India in England is rotten, and to improve it as well 
as to encourage the Indian roger the Secretary of State should call for 
tenders for supply in England as well as in India. ~ 


The Bombay Chronicle (74) of the 7th October observes that large sums 
of money or-their equivalent in property; which ought 
Wishes that alaw should to be devoted to the maintenance of religious and 
be ar Sor oe aN charitable works in the Bombay Presidency, are 
po 8 eg hy Soaker diverted to the personal use or benefit of their crafty or 
Presidency. designing managers. Ignorance, cupidity or dishonesty 
on the part of such managers has been converting the 
income of large funds and the funds themselves to improper be oe to the 
endless misery of individuals and the detriment of public good. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay ought therefore to persevere in the laudable effort to get 
passed a comprehensive law for the management of these endowments. The 
general accomplishments of the Honourable Mr. Raymond West, his knowledge 
of India and its people, and his special acquaintance with the details of such 
work as that under notice, point him out as eminently fitted to bea safe and 
sound adviser. His extensive experience as a member of the late Indian Law 
Commission ought to prove of great service. 


The Aruwnodayd (14) of the 7th October says that it is reported that Mr. Déji 
Govind Gupte has been invested with the powers of 
re sata H of an Honorary Second Class Magistrate in the town 
teatesin Thana, > SS”~”*é‘iE:«<STihdnt, =f this report be true, the Government 
and the people of Thana ought to be congratulated 
es the selection is an extremely good one. Mr. Gupte was a distinguished 
Subordinate Judge and in his new career as Magistrate he is sure to win golden 
opinions. He is clever and independent and the public interests are not 
likely to suffer in his hands. The Arunodayd is however surprised that a 
bench of Magistrates like those existing in Hubli and Dhédrwér should not 
be sanctioned in the town of Thana. Half a dozen individuals can be named 
in Thana who are perfectly competent to perform the duties of Honorary 
Magistrates. Such men would satisfactorily decide cases arising within muni- 
cipal limits and would thus afford relief to stipendiary Magistrates. It is 
to be hoped that the Collector of Thdna will recommend to Government the 
creation of a bench of Magistrates in the town of Thana. 


The Kaiser-i-Hind (101) of the 7th October considers it a great in- 
justice to the Native press that the Government of 
Prays Government to Bombay should furnish copies of their periodical 


distribute freely adminis- ee : 
iealigk Gnd ole petiedieal administration and other reports to the local English 


reports among vernacular M@WSpapers and not so freely to vernacular news- 
newspapers. papers. The Kaiser points out the great help these - 

volumes will render to Native newspapers in dissemi- 
nating useful information among the Native public, and hopes that the 
published selections from the Government records will be freely distributed 
among the vernacular newspapers. 


The Bombay Chronicle (74) of the 7th October observes that a large portion 
of the open ground between the Marine Lines and 
Disapproves of the open Churney Road stations which forms the resort of 


ground between the Marine : ee ; 
Lins aad theuuae Rend Natives for taking exercise is advertised for sale for 


stations being utilized for building purposes. The proposed sale of plots of 
building purposes. land is objectionable on public grounds. The resi- 

dents of the thickly populated parts of the Native 
town have a prescriptive right to the place for purposes of recreation. Young 


and old, rich and poor, in the city are alike interested in seeing it left open or 
free of any buildings as it now is. Government itself is under an obligation 
to see that it is not studded with buildings. When the scheme of the Back 
Bay reclamation was promulgated the people of Bombay were promised that a 
large portion of the reclaimed ground would be left vacant for the free use of 
the inbabidindite by way of compensation to them for the site taken up for 
building purposes on the esplanade. The municipal authorities ought to exert 
themselves to prevent the above-mentioned encroachment on the public rights. 


bane Jéme Jamshed (98) of the 8th and the Akhbdre Soddgar (81) of the 9th 
ctober express similar sentiments. | 


The Jéme Jamshed (98) of the 9th October observes that the strip of ground 
on the Back Bay between the Marine Lines and the 
Churney Road stations is to be given away for build- 
ing purposes, because there is a scarcity of good airy 
buildings and a high rent is charged for existing 
residences of that sort. But the convenience and 
comfort of thousands of citizens ought not to be 
sacrificed for the well-being of a small number of individuals, for whom houses 
can be provided on the Back Bay shore. Again, open spaces of large extent are 
to be found along the G. I. P. Railway line as far as Thana. At Mdétunga and 
Kurla there are desirable plots for building purposes, which ought to be utilized. 
But in order to be able to bring these places within convenient distance, the 
G. I. P. Railway must run about 25 local trains between Bombay and Thana, 
open some additional stations, and bring out from England such steam engines 


asare used on the B. B. & C. I. Railway which can be brought to a stop 
suddenly and easily. | 


A correspondent of the Satya Shodhak (96) of the 7th October says that 
about the 12th August last an order came from the 


Suggests that in lieu of the 
land on the Back Bay, —_ of 
groundon the G. I. P. Railway 
line as far as Thana may be 
used for building purposes. 


Complains that the labour- 
ers employed in the destruc- 
tion of locusts in the Sanga- 
meshvar Taluka of the Ratna- 
g:ri Collectorate have not 


Jollector of Ratnagiri to the Mdmlatddér of Sanga- 
meshvar to divide all the villages in his téluka into 
groups of three and to appoint one supervisor over 
each group to superintend the labourers employed in 


been paid their wages. the work of destroying locusts. In accordance with 


these instructions supervisors were appointed, who 
engaged labourers with the expectation that their services would be remuner- 
ated. The labourers also worked hard in the belief that they would be paid 
for their trouble. Even Mr. Logan, the Assistant Collector, and the Mamlatdér 
of the téluka, when on tour, held out hopes to the workmen that their services 
would be remunerated. Notwithstanding this, the labourers employed in the de- 
struction of locusts found after several days’ hard labour that their wages were 
not forthcoming, and hence they appealed for redress to the Assistant Collector, 
who replied that they would not be paid any hire. Such instances of bad faith 
have never before occurred under the English rule. One untoward result of not 
paying the labourers will be that the work of destroying locusts will come to 
anend. The damage which will ensue on an increase in the number of locusts 
will be very great. 


With reference to the recommendation made to Government by the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate to confirm Mr. Lester in the 
post of chief clerk, the Rast Goftdér (109) cf the 7th 
October observes that Mr. Cooper has overlooked the 
just claims of Mr. Sitdrém Dhdkji to the post. 
Mr. Lester has been in Government service for about 
ten years ; he is junior in the Police Office to several clerks, and was in receipt 
of a monthly salary of Rs. 125; while Mr. Sitéré4m has served for about thirty- 
five years, has been in the Police Office for eighteen years, and receives 
Rs. 200 per month. Mr. Sitdrdm has been conducting the duties of a magis- 
trate’s clerk since~1866 and is now head clerk in the Girgaon Police Office 
He possesses, therefore, better claims to the chief clerkship than Mr. Lester. 
He has been superseded because he happens to be a Native. It is to be hoped 
that Government will not allow injustice to be done to Mr. Sitdérd4m. 


Advocates the claims of Mr. 
Sit4ram Dhakji to the chief 
clerkship in the Presidency 
Magistrates’ Courts, Bombay. 
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‘The Srishtidarpan (62) of the 8th October states that on the 2nd October last 
4 about 2 o’clock after midnight a police peon near 
as sea ta ey °P’ Bhuleshvar accosted a pointsman employed on the 
pression i G. I. P. Railway line at Byculla, and asked him to 
explain why he was out at so late an hour. The pointsman replied that he had 
been at work until 2 and was then on his way home. e further added 
that he had then in his possession two gold finger rings, a chain and 
twelve annas. The police sepoy not believing the pointsman’s statement, said 
that he must search his clothes and person. Upon this the pointsman sub- 
mitted to the treatment, and on the police peon expressing his satisfaction the 
former asked the latter to give his number. Thereupon the police peon became 
enraged, caught hold of the pointsman by his arm, and declared that he would 
give him his number at the police station. The pointsman, who was quite tired 
by eight hours’ hard work, finding that he might be troubled, said that he did 
not care to know the number. The police peon, however, would not let him go. 
When they reached the Girgaon Police Station the police peon handed over 
the pointsman into the charge of another police peon and himself went away. 
The pointsman was then kept waiting until the orders of his superior European 
officer could be made known. The latter, however, on that day was the worse 
for liquor, and hence, notwithstanding the efforts of his madam and butler, 
nearly an hour elapsed before he could be awakened. When, however, he woke 
up he ordered the pointsman to be locked up, who was accordingly foreed to 
deliver up his things and valuables and was confined in the lock-up. The poor 
pointsman, who was in an emaciated condition brought about by work and 
hunger, found himself in an exceedingly filthy place, the stench of which was 
unbearable. On the following morning the European constable made enquiries 
and ultimately released the pointsman. The poor man, however, having been 
confined in an unwholesome place for several hours became sick and began to 
fear for his life. The Srishtidarpan considers the conduct of the police peon 
most disgraceful. He accosted the man and demanded an explanation from 
the pointsman in order to extract money. It is to be hoped that enquiries will 
be made into the above case. 


The Suwbhodh Patrika (11) of the 7th October says :—The Divali is approach- 

, ing and we may shortly expect the usual local police 

_ Some remarks in connec- order regarding the letting off of fire-works and 
tion with police regulations ¢rackers. This order is beautifully vague as to re- 


he letti ff os ‘ ; : ; 
pr gi. Phe ea pa. ain strictions of time or space, and hence its working 18 


during the Divdli holidays. | felt to be oppressive and destructive of all family 

joy during the holiday in many a Hindu household. 
We would therefore suggest that the leaders of Bombay Hindu society should 
address the Commissioner of Police asking him to define the time and the 
distance from public roads traversed by horses and carriages beyond which the 
police shall have no power to enter houses and forcibly snatch away innocent 
boys, and occasionally adults too, from the bosoms of their families and place 
them in lock-ups like felons just at the hours of sweet social reunion. No time 
should be lost in making the requisite representation. The police may restrict 
or even absolutely prohibit the letting off of fire-works if they like; all we care 
for is that no loop-hole in the order should be ieft for the exercise of what the 
most law-abiding of Her Majesty’s lieges feel, and justly too, to be an unmiti- 
gated oppression on the most innocent members of society and at the most 
inopportune moment. 


A correspondent of the Din Bandhu (5) of the 7th October states that in 
iit iia the village of Sakhrinata in the taluka of Rajdpur some 
conduct of the first’ ches ™&rriages werecelebrated among Mahomedan fishermen 
head constable of R&japar in or about the month of Shravan last. These fishermen 
in doing duty at the village lived in the lower lane of the village mosque. In order 
of Sakhrinata in the téluka {> preserve order in the marriage processions the first 
3 Ratagich the Collectorate class head constable of Réjdpur with a few policemen 
was present. According to the usual practice and 

the magistrate’s order the processions should have been allowed to be moved 
during day-time; but the head constable, in contravention of the spirit of this 


order permitted them to be carried about till late in the evening and to let off 
f§re-works when passing through the upper lane of the mosque. Upon this about 
one hundred residents (Mahomedans) of the upper lane called upon the head 
constable and protested against the proceedings.- Thereupon the head con- 
stable got enraged and had hand-cuffs put upon four of the complainants, which, 
however, were immediately removed, and the rest were treated summarily with 
sticks and blows. On the following day the head constable sent for the com- 

lainants and threatened them with prosecution. Upon this the latter asked one 
Pb ahddur, a police constable, to intercede, and the matter was amicably settled. 
It is said that the inhabitants of the upper and lower lanes have been put to 
much expense. Last year the third class head constable of Jaitaépur was 

resent to preserve order during the careering of the marriage processions in 
this village, but the people were not fleeced to the same extent. The corre- 
spondent promises to give details hereafter. 


A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (85) of the 12th October mentions 

a rumour that on the occasion of the recent muni- 

An attempt alleged to have cipal elections at Broach a police officer of that town 

been made by a police officer sent some policemen and caused to be brought to him 

at Broach to secure certamm several voters of the Ghdnchi (oil-men) caste in order 
yotes in favour of a candidate . : ; : 

- 9} to secure their votes in favour of a candidate in whom 
at the recent municipa . ‘ 
elections. he took interest. The friends of the voters made 

efforts to effect their release and they were according- 
ly set free. If this had not been done the unfortunate Ghdnchis would have 
suffered serious inconveniences. The poor fellows have been much frightened 
by this proceeding. In conclusion, the writer requests that an enquiry should 


be made into the truth of this report. 


Local Self-government. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 7th October, in an article headed “ More 
facts as to ‘highly successful’ administration of Local 
Funds!!”. again dwells on the maladministration of 
the funds of the Ahmedabad Municipality by Mr. 
Fernandez, and remarks :—The construction of the “ arterial read” at Ahmed. 
abad had never been legally sanctioned. The expenditure thereon was therefore 
unlawful. Itis not for us to say who should be brought to book for this illegal 
management. Properly speaking the late president must be called upon to 
account for it. But the series of alleged maladministrations of the funds by 
that officer are really astonishing. It is said that in the acquisition of houses 
required to be pulled down for so-called public purposes extravagant prices 
were paid. Nay, more; even the ordinary precaution of ascertaining beforehand 
the real ownership of such properties was in cases neglected! Law suits have 
been the result. Suits brought on by house-owners are pending in the court, 
notably one in reference to a property known as Radhan Méaya’s Haveli. It 
has been alleged that in the acquisition of all the houses purchased the muni- 
cipal commissioners were never consulted. There was not even a semblance 
of consultation by the appointment of a formal committee to assess the value of 
the houses. Of what use their serving on the local fund committee when 
independent members are treated as so many ciphers? There must be a 
natural feeling of repugnance at such high-handed and arbitrary procedure. 
Who would care to attend meetings where his only business was to say 
“johookum” to the stheb? Officials may proclaim from housetops that people 
even in advanced cities and towns are not able to manage their own affairs 
under the new scheme of Lord Ripon. We now know the true reason. What 
a travesty of the real state of matters! But who can expose the misdeeds of 
the all-powerful Collector or permanent chairman? We think we are justified 
in repeatedly recommending the necessity of having non-official chairmen every- 
where under the new local and district boards. Why, if we had any hesitation 
before as to the advisability of even backward localities having non-official 
Chairmen, we have absolutely none now. This nasty Abmedabad affair has 
convinced us of the necessity of having a clause in the two draft Acts for elected 
Chairmen as in the case of the Bill recently passed for the North-West Pro- 


Maladministration of local 
funda. 
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yinces, But to return to Radhan Méya’s Haveli. It is alleged that this pro- 

rty was, like others, illegally purchased. It cost 6,000 to 7,000 rupees. — 
fd purchase was never sanctioned by the committee or the general body of 
commissioners. It is now found that the vendor had no right to sell it. The 
real owner has, therefore, refused to re possession of the house. A suit is 
now pending in the Judge’s court and meanwhile the real claimant is allowed 
to keep possession. The scandal in reference to this purchase is so great that 
attempts are being made to bring about a compromise so that the late perma- 
nent chairman may save himself the exposure which is otherwise inevitable ! 
A more painful instance of the maladministration of local funds by the district 
official could not have been brought to light. We appeal to the good sense of 
Sir James Fergusson’s Government to call for all the papers in connection with 
Mr. Fernandez’s management of the funds. It is due to the public that all the 
facts should be made known. There ought to be no official condonation. It 
would compromise the reputation of the Bombay Government to burke inves. 
tigation. In the interests of Ahmedabad as much as in the interests of the 
people at large of this Presidency, we demand that the required papers be laid 
on the editors’ table. This course is necessary at a juncture when the boon of 
self-zovernment is to be conferred on the people. Above all we submit that 
a commission of enquiry should be appointed consisting of independent persons to 
bring to light every unlawful act that the late permanent chairman of the local 
funds committee at Ahmedabad may have committed. The opinions recorded 
by the municipal commissioners on Mr. Borradaile’s able minute should be 
published forthwith. These alone will enable the intelligent public to under- 
stand what value to attach to that high-sounding but empty phrase “ highly 
successful” administration of local funds. 


Legislation. 


The Bombay Samdchdér (85) of the 12th October heartily approves of the 
Bill for affording pecuniary aid to agriculturists for 

Approves of the Bill for the improvement of agriculture, but regrets that help 
aa”, Prov her is to be given for sinking wells and tanks and no 
aveted of agriculture. efforts on a sufficiently large scale are to be made for 
| the extension of irrigation works. Of course canal 
irrigation is expensive, but compared to the miseries suffered by the people 
and the expense incurred by Government in their absence in times of scarcity 
and famine, their cost cannot be much and they ought to be ungrudgingly 


undertaken. [The Jdme Jamshed (98) of the same date expresses approval 
of the Bill. } 


Education. . 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 7th October quotes the remarks of the Bombay Gazette 

on the appointment of Mr. Selby as tutor to the 

Criticises the conduct of 'Thdkor of Gondal, and remarks :—Mr. Chatfield seems 
Mr. Chatfield, Director of to be utterly regardless of the welfare and prosperity 
: ag rns oy eyed poco A of the Deccan College. We fear his mind is not as 
mont of Mr. Selby ac tutor Yet completely dispossessed of that old hobby of 
to the Thékor of Gondal. turning the institution into a lunatic asylum. It 
will be remembered that the students of the Deccan 

College have been great losers by the removal of Professor Selby. Professors 
are highly paid, not for teaching the elements of a subject, but for teaching the 
higher branches of knowledge. They have also to perform a far more glorious 
task to which but few of them are capable of doing justice. But how is all 
this to be even partially accomplished if the head of the Educational Depart- 
ment does not think it necessary to make such departmental appointments 
as to have all important posts filled by the men most qualified to discharge 
the duties attached to them? Since his appointment as Director of Public 
Instruction, Mr. Chatfield has shown himself to be a thorough disciple of the 
absolute school, and has uniformly exhibited a cold shoulder to all public 
criticism of his acts. Yet from regard to the duty we owe to the public, we 


once more ask, what can he mean by keeping Mr. Selby out of his proper sphere 


for such an indefinite period ? If Professor Selby has found the easy climate 
of a Native court congeniul to him, and is therefore unwilling to return to the 
hard intellectual work: of a college, let him resign and let another competent 
Professor be ordered from Oxford to fill uphis place. If we mistake not, there 
are men in the Department, both Natives and Europeans, who can better dis- 
charge the duties of the Principal of the Rajkumar College and those of a.tutor 
to a Native prince than those of a Professor in an Arts college. With Professor 
Selby’s removal from the Deccan College the soaps | of logic and moral philo- 
sophy has altogether ceased, and there is no hope of its revival until his return ! 
The Director of Public Instruction does not care a straw for such a miserable 
state of things. He will have his own way at all hazards. The loss the students 
suffer is a matter of no concern to him. If they show a refractory spirit on 
account of injustice to them, he knows how to check it peremptorily by rusti- 
cation and forfeiture of scholarships. Bacon tells us that position showeth the 
man. The words of the sagacious philosopher appear to be perfectly realized 
in the case of Mr. Chatfield. Mr. Chatfield as the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion is quite a different man from Mr. Chatfield the Principal of the Elphinstone 
College. We hear that Sir James Fergusson is going to pay a second visit 
to the Deccan College during the course of next week. We hope His Excel: 
loncy will take notice of this grievance at the time. 


A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 8th October, writing from 
Kathidwdr, says :—In your issue of the 24th Septem- 

ber last you objected to the continuance of an As- 
— a, -.4 dal a sistant Political Agent in Cutch when there was no 
4 mip soasggy Ova England in longer any need for his services. What will you say 
November next. to a worse job which has been perpetrated here ? The 

young Chief of Gondal was sent to England last April. 
Colonel Barton wished Mr. Selby, Acting Principal of the R4jkumér College, 
to accompany him. Before the Chief's departure, Colonel Barton went on leave 
and Colonel Watson wished that Major Hancock should get the appointment. 
Consequently Mr. Selby’s appointment was cancelled and Major Hancock was 
sent with the prince. The Government of India, it appears, did not approve of 


Disapproves of the appoint- 


Gondal being saddled with the heavy cost of Major Hancock’s large salary. 
The prince is to leave Brindisi on the 20th instant on his return ngage 2 So 


he cannot be expected to be back before the middle of November. Yet the 
Bombay Government have appointed Mr. Selby his tutor from 6th October. 
The object of this appointment is not clear. No European tutor has ever been 
appointed in Kathidwar to teach a young Chief after his leaving college. The 
Gondal prince has been praised on all sides, by the Political Agent, by the 
Principal of the —— and by his different examiners, for his superior attain- 
ments, industry, conduct and his excellent knowledge of English. He has 
resided in the College for more than 9 years. Where then is the need fora 
special tutor for him now ? If, on the other hand, Mr. Selby is to go on tour 
with the prince through India, it is very hard on the latter that he should be 
sent on a second tour so soon after the completion of his first one. When he 
was sent to England it was well understood that he should not be made to go 
on a second tour after his return. But Colonel Barton’s wish to send Mr. 
Selby on tour with him was not gratified owing to Major Hancock’s appointment. 
The result is that the young prince has now to undergo a second period of 
banishment. This is how the strange appointment is interpreted in Kathidwar. 
The additional expense is one objection. But the more serious objection is 
that the prince is to be compelled to continue travelling in order to provide 
certain European officers with desirable appointments and to enable them to travel 
inexpensively. It is believed that the Government of India expressed a desire 
to curtail the expenses of Major Hancock’s appointment. But no change in the 
original programme took place in consequeuce. It is said that a son of Colonel 
Barton’s sister-in-law is to be appointed to travel with the young Chief of Wala. 
The Political Agent can permit or refuse permission to a young Chief to retire 
from the R4jkumér College at a certain age. A vast field is here opened out 
to the relatives and favourites of a Political Agent. 
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The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 7th October says thet the opinion which the 
7 public appears to have formed that Mr. Chatfield does 
Says that the true interests not care for the interests of the Department over 
of the pa ya egy have which he presides has received confirmation from some 
pe a of Mr. Selby 4a recent educational appointments. Several years ago 
Ptor to the Chief of Gondal. the students of the Deccan College were caught com- 
| mitting what seemed to be a trifling breach of college 
discipline, for which the Director inflicted upon them the severest punishment 
possible. On that occasion he also recommended the abolition of the Deccan 
College. Again about two years ago Mr. Selby, who was specially brought 
from England to teach logic and moral philosophy at the Deccan College, was 
transferred to the acting Principalship of the Raéjkuméar College at Rajkot on a 
higher salary. Now the institution at Réjkot being intended for the education 
of Native princes is dignified with the name of a college although in reality 
the teaching which is carried on there is not superior to that in an ordinary 
high school. This being so, there was no necessity whatever to transfer Mr. 
Selby to that post, particularly when a qualified man could not be obtained to 
do his work during his absence. This very same gentleman is now appointed 
tutor to the Chief of Gondal for an indefinite period. In making this appoint- 
ment Mr. Chatfield has benefited his friend Mr. Selby pecuniarily at the sacri- 
fice of the true interests of the Deccan College. Besides the Chief of Gondal 
does not now require a highly paid English tutor. The Subodh Patrika has 
heard that the students of the Deccan College intend to make a representation 
on the subject. It is to be hoped that they will act with all due precautions. 


A correspondent of the Mahrdita (2) of the 7th October, signing himself 

‘‘ Justice,” says:—In a recent issue of your paper a 

Defends Mr. Oliver, Acting correspondent has thought fit to make some imper- 
Professor Pe. mre _r tinent and untruthful remarks about Mr. Oliver, 
ae phew Piack made on Acting Professor of English at the Elphinstone College. 
him by a correspondent of Your correspondent’s letter probably arose from the 
the Mahratta newspaper. fact that a few students who had failed in three or 
four subjects at the terminal examination of the 

E}phinstone College were prevented from appearing at the Previous Examina- 
‘ion this year. The arrangement for keeping back these students was made 
by the Principal of the College with the approval of all the Professors. But 
your correspondent appears aggrieved at an arrangement which was made as 
much in the interest of the students as of the College, and has not hesitated to 
insinuate that Mr. Oliver is incapable of explaining the two very simple Eng- 
lish books which have been appointed for the Previous Examination. It may 
not be out of place to consider how far your correspondent’s statements are in 
accordance with the real facts of the case. If anyone will take the trouble to 
refer to the Registrar of the Bombay University, he will learn that nearly all 
the students from the Elphinstone College who took up English at the last B.A. 
Examination passed in that subject; at the First B.A. Examination about 40 
students passed in the same subject, and at the Previous Examination nearly 
70 passed. Your correspondent apparently does not see that when he makes a 
false statement about Mr. Oliver he is indirectly implying that the examiners 
ulso were incompetent, for had they been competent so many students could 
not have passed in English from the Elphinstone College. Now I ask whether 
your correspondent is in a position to censure in such a conceited and impudent 
manner the three English examiners appointed by the University as well as 
the English Professor at the Elphinstone College? The conceit and the dis- 
regard for truth which characterize your correspondent’s letter are the very 
qualities which are bringing graduates as a class into discredit with the public. 
These same qualities, there is no doubt, also prevent Government from appoint- 
ing graduates to the much-coveted Native Civil Service. There is another 
point in your currespondent’s letter which shows his ludicrous ignorance of 
English literature. He states that Goldsmith’s plays, which have been ap- 
pointed for the néxt Previous Examination, present almost insurmountable 
difficulties to the student. Ifthe self-complacent correspondent will take the 
trouble to consult a few well-informed English gentlemen, he will learn that 
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those plays, though containing a certain number of idiomatic expressions, are 
not considered by English students as difficult as a book of Milton or a play 
uf Shakespeare. 


Native States. 


After stating that Colonel Barton is said to have lent support to the appeal 
) made to the Secretary of State for India by the Juné4- 
ng 5H jin of gad Darbdr in the matter of the slaughter of the 
—— : Maiyds, the Gujardt Mitra (75) of the 7th October 
observes that the Maiyds are reported to have prepared an appeal for submis- 
sion to the Secretary of State, and it is prayed therein that as the Maiyds 
were slaughtered at Menderda within the territorial limits of the Agency 
théna (post), the guilty parties should be tried in a British court of justice, 
and that in accordance with the custom of the province the heirs of the 
slaughtered Maiyds should be presented with lands for their maintenance. 
These prayers are, it is believed, neither improper nor exorbitant. Perhaps 
Government hesitate to hold the trial on account of Jundyad being a first class 
State; but since Malhdr Rado Gaikwad and a prince of Chhota Udepur were tried 
for comparatively minor offences, there ought to be no scruple about trying thie 
Jundgad offenders. ‘The Mitr2 also remarks that though Rao Séheb Haridds 
is appointed Diwan of Jundgad he is not independent and has to submit to the 
counsels of Messrs. S4le Hindi and Bédpaldl, who have only nominally resigned 
their respective offices. 


A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitrd (75) of the 7th October states that 

pie one eT the inhabitants of the village of Amliydla in the 

| a Pome si Pots yo Cambay State have deserted the place, and Mr. Lalu- 

sot al gay sie bhai Nandbhadi, the Revenue Commissioner, has been 

trying to bring them back, but they have flatly refused 

to return unless satisfactory arrangements are made for the redress of their 
grievances. . 


The Gwardte (94) of the 7th October observes that if Colonel Barton is to 
remain in Kathidwdr for two months for communica- 
Says that Colonel Barton ting to Colonel West information about the different 
shovid be asked to leave Ka- weet : 
oe pane tee eysst States of that province and their kérbhdris, what was 
the good of appointing an independent officer to the 
Political Agency and setting aside the claims of Colonel Watson to that post ? 
Colonel West is not such a stranger to Kathi4wdr as to require advice from the 
retiring Political Agent. Colonel Buarton’s instructions will be favourable to 
his favourite States and injurious to the interests of other principalities. The 
‘Bombay Government ought therefore to ask Colonel Barton to leave Kathid- 
wir at once. The Colonel is about to visit several of these States, where he 
would receive expensive welcomes. His object in paying these visits appears 
to be to obtain honours from the Chiefs for himself and to instruct them how 
to act with the new Political Agent. ‘This waste of money ought to be pro- 
hibited. The different Chiefs might be permitted to meet the retiring officer 
at some appointed place. [The Samsher Bahadur (110) of the 5th October also 
expresses disapproval of Colonel Barton visiting several Native States of 
Kathidwar after vacating office. | 


The Samsher Bahddur (110) of the 5th October expresses surprise at prince 
Kélubha, brother of the Rado of Cutch, being com- 
__Disapproves of prince Kélu- pelled by Government to join the Réjkumér College. 
lgg e008 of the Rao ot ‘Tutors on large salaries were engaged for the prince 
» peing compe red PY and all other arrangements for giving hi d 
Government to join the Raj- 8 Stving Bim & soun 
kumar College. education were made by Mr. Manibhdi. The true 
| reasons of the present change cannot be understood. 
Why are not the two grown up Péliténa princes, who perhaps receive a nomi- 
nal education at home, compelled to join the College? The Paéliténa Darbéar 
isnot so well educated as to appreciate the advantages of a sound education and 
is not likely to give in without compulsion. When the Pdliténa princes are 


not compelled to join the Rajkumér College, why is prince Kélubha forced to 


go there P 
G. W. KURKARAY, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
20th October 1883. 
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past l.—Politics and the Public Administration— 


——_ of Honerary ~ og gee peat in — ies for the creation 
a— 


British rule: Remarks on— eee vs 
Building sites in Bombay : 

a of the open ground between the Marine Lines and 

hurney Road stations being utilized for building purposes... 

_ Expression of opinion that in lieu of the land on the Back Bay, 
plots of ground on theG. I. P. Railway line as far as Thana 
may be used for building purposes _.... 

Civil Service of India: 

Mode of selecting Native Civilians and remarks and suggestions in 
connection with the subject oe 

Necessity of doing away with the present "system of nominating 
Natives to the — ee 

ne charges: Advocacy of the curtailment of the— 08 
n 

Expression of opinion that — should not be made a party question 
between the Whigs and the Tories... 

Some remarks in connection with the statement of one Amritlél Roy 
regarding the future of — which originally appeared in an 
American newspaper and which was recently copied in the 
Times of India of 29th September... 

Indian iron industry: Prayer to Government to give due encouragement 

66 an 

Indian Legislative Councils Suggestion of certain reforms in the con- 
stitution of— +4 
Indian wheat : 
Expression of opinion that the export of — should not be encouraged 
by Government 

Expression of opinion that the suggestions ‘made by the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce for the encouragement of the—trade with 
England ought to have been adopted by the Bombay Govern- 
ment 

Locusts: Complaint regarding the non-pay ment of wages to the labourers 
employed in the destruction of —in the —- = Taluka of the 

Ratnagiri Collectorate vee one sen 

Police : 

An attempt alleged to have been made by a—officer at Broach to 
secure certain votes in favour of a candidate at the recent 
municipal elections 00 ane eee 

An instance of — oppression in “Bombay vis “ve cee 

Complaint against the improper conduct of the first class head con- 
stable of R4jépur in doing duty at the village of Sakhrinata in 
the taluka of Réjépur in the Collectorate of Ratn4giri 

Some remarks in connection with — regulations regarding the letting 
off of fire-works and crackers during the Div4li holidays es 

Public Service: Advocacy of the claims of Mr. Sitérém Dhékji to the 
chief clerkship in the Presidency Magistrates’ Courts, Bombay _... 

Religious and charitable endowmehts in the Bombay Presidency : Expres- 
sion of a wish that a law should be passed for the regulation of— ... 

Vernacular newspapers: Prayer to Government for the free distribution 
of administration and other periodical reports among— es 


Part Il —Local Self-government— 
Local Funds: Maladministration of— 


Paut III.—Legislation— 


Bill for rendering pecuniary help to agriculturists for the improvement 
of eee Approval of the— oes ans ace 
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Part V.—WNative States— 


sertion of s village in the — State‘ by its residents , 
oval of prince Kilubha, brother of the’ Réo of , being 
Government to join the Réjkumér College 
Support to the.demands of the Matyésof— _... 
pression of opinion that Colonel Barton should be asked 
to leave — at once... eee eee eee eee 
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Mornin Star ree 


janik Sabha , 


Dnyaén Chakshu ... 
Dnyanodays ... 
Dnyan Prakash ... 
Indu Prakash ... 
Native Opinion ... 
Subodh Patrika ... 


Urdu Akhbar ... 


Arunoday& ose 


Bakul.... _ 
Belgaum Samachar 
Bhala be 

Bodh Sudhékars ... 


Chandrika. . a 


Chhava ... 
Daivadny& Dipika 


Daivadny& Samachar 2 


Dharwar Vritt ... 


Dnydn Bodhak .... 


Dnyan Sa ies 
ated |... 
Hindu Punch .,.. 
Hitechchhu no 
a ay nee 
Jagad darsh eee 
Jagan Mitra oa 
Kalpataru... via 
Karnatak Mitra‘ 

Khandesh Vaibhav 
Lamp of Judaism 

Lokahitavadi baa 


ENGLISH. 


The Indian Spectator... 


ANGLO-MARA’THI, 


The Din Bandhu ama 


MARA’THI 
The Arany& Pandit ... 


Mahérdshtra Hitechchhu 


Mahéréshtra Mitra 
Malika .. POR 

Nagar Sam sé 
NA4sik Vritt-- ... 


Nibandh Chandrika 


Nydy& Sindhu .... 
Panchdnan 4 
Pandhari Vaibhav 

Poona Vaibhav ... 
Prabhakar? ie 
Prabédh Chandrika 
Pramod Sindhu ees 


» Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sarva- 


Sabheche ‘a 


Masik 


004 


Bombay 
Poona ... 


Ahmedabad 


Poona ede 


Bombay 
Poona ... 
Bombay 
Poona ... 
Bombay 
Do. 


Bombay 
Thana... 
ee 
tna 
Bel - 
Sho reece 
Satara... 
Kolhapur 
Dharwar 


Sholapur 
Belgaum 
Poona. ... 
Dhulia... 
Bombay 
Poona... 
Bombay 
Satara... 
Poona ... 
Ahmednagar 
Nasik ... 
Poona .., 
Ahmednagar 
Malvan 
Pandharpur 
Poona ... 
Bombay 


.| Jalgaon 


\ 


Umrawati (Amréoti) J 


Poona .... 
Alibag... 
Bombay 
Alibag... 
Ratnégiri 
Bombay 


Umrdawati (Amréoti)... 


OW se 


Sadtdra ... 
Bombay 


Elliehpur 


Weekly ... 
Do. ose 


Monthly ... 
Quarterly 


Fortnightl 
Weekly = 
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Weekly ... 
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Gujarét Mitra 
Hitechchhu 

Lok Mitra . sve 
Surat Akhbér... 
Suryé Prakash 


GUJARATI. 


The Ahmedabad Sam4ch4r 


Akhbére S 
A'ry& Dharm Prak4sh 
A'ry& Dny&n Vardhak 
A'ry& Subodhak . 
Bombay Punch ... 
Bombay Samachar 
Broach Sam4ech4r 
Broach Vartmaén ... 
Buddhi Prak4sh ... 
Daétardun .. ee 
Deshi Mitr% sea 
Dharm’ Sadbodh Ratna . 
Dnyan Dipak. 
Dny4n Vardhak . 
Fursad: 
Gujarati sie 
Gu jarét Monthly Journal 
om grr gga le 
Hitopadeshak Ratna 
Jame Jamshed ... 
Kaira Khetiwddi Patra ... 
Kaira Vartaman ... 
Kaiser-i-Hind 
KAéside Mumbai ... 
crag gg 
ay’ 
sire oa 
Nure Elam 
Ny4y& Prakash 
Parsi Punch 
Rast Goftér 
Samsher Béh4dur 
Saty& Mitra eee 
Saurashtra — 
Stri Bodh .. 
Subodh Prakésh . ae 
Svadesh Vatsal ... 
Trimasik Tik4k4r 
Umreth Samachar 
Vartaman S4r 
Vidny4n Vilas 
Vidya Mitra 
Yajdan Parast 


Ka’NARESE, 


The Chandroday& 


Karnata Vritt 
Rasik Ranjani 
SANSKRIT. 


eee 


The Girwdn Tarangini 


én Urpv. 
Dabdabe Isl4m5 iat 
Khadam-e-Hind ... 
Kushful Akhbar ... 


PERSIAN, 


.. Surat 
.|Ahmedabad 
.|\Bombay 

.. Surat 


Do. 


| Ahmedabad 


Bombay 
Do. 
Do, 


Surat 


.|Bombay 


Do. 


e Broach 


Do. 


se Ahmedabad 
..| Bombay 


Surat 
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.|J undgad 
..| Bombay 


Do. 
Do. 
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.,|Ahmedabad 
.|Bomba 
Nadia 

.| Kaira 
.|Bombay 
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Ahmedabad 


Ahmedabad 


Bombay 


.../J undgad 
...|Bombay 
}Nadibel 
.... bombay 


Limbdi 
Umreth 
Surat 


...|R4jkot 


EnGuisH, Mara’taHi AND Urpv. 


; Tri-weekly 


: Weekly 


-|Monthly ... 


Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Weekly 

Daily... 
Monthly ... 
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Weekly . 
.| Daily 
.| Weekly 
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e Monthly 
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The 


Politics and the Public Administration. 


The Trimdsik Tikdkdr or the quarterly review (119) for the month of 
Shravan of the Samvat year 1939, in a leader headed 
“ The just rights of India, No. 4,” severely censures 
| | the British Government for disarming Natives, for 
imposing a heavy duty on salt, and for administering the country in such a 
way a8 to impoverish her and enrich England. The disarming of the popu- 
lation has; observes the Tikdkdr, led to extensive destruction of human lives 
and cattle from the attacks of wild animals, and has made the people effeminate. 
Natives are loyal and grateful to their Empress, and therefore no danger need 
be apprehended from their being permitted to use weapons to protect their lives 
and property. If they are allowed to carry arms they would not only protect 
themselves from wild animals, but prove a source of strength to their rulers in 
anemergency. Salt is so heavily taxed as to make it almost unprocurable 
by the poor classes, and the very limited use of this indispensable condiment 
by the general population has increased diseases among them. On account of 
the disadvantages incident to foreign rule much of the wealth of the country 
is drained to England and the people are impoverished. Her Imperial Majesty 
should, in order to lessen the miseries of the people of India, send one of her 
sons to rule her Eastern Empire, and he should sympathize with the countr 
and improve the condition of the Indian subjects. In conclusion, the Tikékar 
prays the Viceroy to alleviate the sufferings of the country. 


The Hitopadeshak Ratnd (100) for October laments that India has come under 
' the foreign yoke of Britain and is being oppressed by 

her foreign rulers. India was conquered by mean 

artifices and treachery, and yet England vainly boasts 
that she was vanquished by the sword and should be retained by the sword. 
Englishmen are intoxicated by power, and have little sympathy with the 
Indians, who are oppressed by them. Their tyrannical rule will cause the 
complete ruin of the Indian population, which is cowed by their oppres- 
sive policy and is compelled to show submission to the rulers. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 14th October says :—We said last time that the 
~ _ existing Legislative Councils are the reverse of popu- 
Rage see ream ete ‘n lar institutions. That they are so is an established 
e constitution of Indian ; 
Legislative Councils. fact and requires but little proof. To remedy the 
evil recourse must necessarily be had to the principles 
of free election, a system immensely superior in this respect to the system of 
nomination. Germs have already been laid out all over the country by our 
noble Viceroy, and the experiment has to this date proved a complete success. 
Not only this, but there exist no fears whatever in any quarter as to its failure 
in future. The nomination system too has its advantages, which, situated as 
we at present are, cannot of course be entirely overlooked. We therefore pro- 
pose that a Council should henceforth consist of elected and nominated mem- 
bers in equal proportion and that half of the latter again should be from the 
official ranks. The manner of election may at the outset appear to be a difficult 
affair ; but the fact of the existence of intelligent and influential associations 
amongst us capable even now of returning members qualified efficiently to 
discharge the onerous functions of their new office being taken into considera- 
tion, all fears regarding the practicability of putting our suggestion into. 
execution will vanish away. ‘These bodies might be asked to send fit persons 
from among their own number, which duty, we doubt not, they will perform 
with zeal and propriety. By the time of the next election the scheme of local 
self-government will be sufficiently developed and the new district and tdluka 
boards will be in a fair position to send their representatives to the local 
Councils. These boards being by their very nature the centres of local intel- 
ligence and trained in the art of self-government will, we think, scarcely 
find any difficulty in returning members for the Councils. They might how- 
ever be given the option of electing either an outsider or one of their own 
body to represent them as would best suit their convenience. Being thus 
permanently based on a sounder footing, our local Councils will in due course 


Enumerates some of the 
grievances of India. 


Inveighs against the British 
rule in India. 
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ee time be capable in their turn of sending members to the Supreme Council. 

BS asc This system, if introduced on the plan above mentioned, will give a healthier y; 
bee tone to pu blic opinion. Candidates of various castes and creeds will strive 4 
ear their utmost to-attain the requisite degree of - Nenana and will each try to <a 
“get assert his own claims for membership. overnment also will be greatly 4 


assisted in its legislative business by coming in closer contact with persons b 
of various views and receiving non-official opinion at first hand. The invidious ‘ 
race distinction which has many a time materially injured the national cause a. 
and seriously undermined the growth and progress of the country will gradu- 
ally disappear and cease to exist, as the Native and: European Councillors 
will have se ree | to meet each other face to face and discuss questions of 
the utmost political importance as persons of equal weight and worth. How 
smoothly and cordially persons of different denominations could work together 
may easily be learnt from the working of the Town Council and the Chamber 
of Commerce at Bombay. The number of members should be increased to 48 
in the case of a local Council and 60 in the case of the Supreme Council. This, 
wo think, is a reasonable number as being sufficient to secure a variety of 
views and information. It may, if need be, be further increased with the 
national development and the progressive advancement of the boards. As 
regards the extension of the powers of the honourable members, we suggest 
that besides their legislative powers they should be invested with further 
powers of general supervision over the administration. 


In alluding to the successful competition of American jute with the 

Indian produce, the Bombay Chronicle (75) of the 14th 

Requests Government to October observes that the Government and the people 

adopt re ne plead oa th, Of India would do well to look round carefully in order 

shag rear Beg gies to discover the means of counteracting the new danger 

to an important and valuable industry of this country 

and one of the principal sources of its material prosperity. The Department 

of Agriculture and Commerce ought to give careful and earnest thought to this 

subject at an early date. [The Akhbdre Soddgar (82) of the 15th October 
expresses similar sentiments. | 


The Arunodayd (14) of the 14th October alludes to the mixing of inferior 
| and superior kinds of wheats exported to Europe, and 
DVisapproves of the enact- observes that the enactment of a law for putting down 
ment of a law for putting gdulteration in this grain is unnecessary and undesir- 
down adulteration in_ the _ . | ° 
a iP able. ‘The English merchants have ample means in 
: their power for protecting themselves. If they refuse 
to buy wheats in which there is a mixture of inferior and superior kinds of grain, 
the agriculturists will not resort to practices which tend to reduce the prices of 
their commodities and diminish their gains. Instead of proposing the passin 
of a law similar to the defunct Cotton Frauds Act, it would be well if English 
purchasers of wheats were warned to exercise due vigilance in making their 
purchases. The suggestion of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce that the 
cultivators of wheats should be supplied with superior seed is extremely good 
and should be acted upon. If some selected agriculturists are supplied with 
good seed gratis and are advised as to the best way of growing wheats, some 
progress will have been made in improving the quality of this grain. 


The Bombay Samdchdr (87) of the 17th October is glad that the Government 
; of India is about to appoint a law commission for 
_ Suggests that the appoint- enquiring into certain matters connected with courts 
ment of the reported Law and other things mentioned by a correspondent of the. 
Commission should bedeferred : : ' 
till the results of the labours Dvmbay Gazette, but observes that it wili be well if 
of the Education Oommission the appointment is deferred until the report of the 
are published. ) Education Commission is published and the effects of 
its labours are known. For in such case the public 
would be in a position to express their sentiments as to what results they 
should expect from the proposed commission. There is no doubt that the 
particular matters mentioned by the correspondent of the Gazette urgently 
need reform,. and some of them are so very important as to require a separate 
commission for enquiry into each of them. 


f 


ith reference to the article-which recently appeared in the Pnglishman 
of Calcutta recommending Englishmen in India to 
Bays oo: My te make every preparation to assume the reins of gov- 
vi ote pel deen. _ernment in India in case the Native Magistrates’ 
ae Jurisdiction Billis passed, the Jdéme Jamshed (101) of 
the 20th October asks, Is there any government in Bengal? The Pnglishman has 
been writing seditious articles, and has been encouraged in its reckless course 
by the weakness shown by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. If similar 
effusions had appeared in any newspaper in England the writer would have 
been severely punished. India is inhabited by persons of different nationali- 
ties, and hence the publication of such compositions is very dangerous. In 
the time of the late Hast India Company there existed a law that a European 
who excited inimical’ feelings between Europeans and Natives should be 
deported ; and accordingly several Europeans were sent out of the country. 
This law would have proved of great service if it had been in force now. The 
Englishman alone of all newspapers has been guilty of exciting bad feelings 


bet ween Europeans and Natives by its seditious writings. If the Lieutenant- | 


Governor of Bengal fails to put down this nuisance, the Viceroy should not 
neglect to do so, 


With reference to the notification for the sale of building sites on the 
Kennedy Sea face, the Rast Goftdér (112) of the 14th 
October observes that in place of the thatched bun- 

- galows in the Marine Lines and the Strangers’ Line 
pucka-built houses should be built. In this locality 

the B. B. & C. I. Railway Company is going to erect a large building for the 

accommodation of its offices, and the Bombay Club will build a club house. 

And beyond the railway line on the Kennedy Sea face Government now pro- 

pose to allow private people to build a line of bungalows and have advertized 

the sale of building sites. The erection of these buildings will cut off the 
supply of fresh air from the sea to the thickly populated parts of the fort. If 
the Kennedy Sea face is occupied by buildings, the people of Bombay will lose 
the only vacant ground which serves them for a cool promenade every morning 
and evening. Sir Bartle Frere promised to allow the reclaimed ground 
on Back Bay to be left vacant for the use of the public when it was decided 
to occupy most of the esplanade with new buildings. The erection of new 
edifices on the Kennedy Sea face will injuriously affect the health of Bombay, 
and for this reason the people, and particularly the municipality of the city, 
ought to request Government to give up their intention of parting with land for 
building sites. [‘The Bombay Chronicle (75), the Kaiser-t-Hind (104) and the 

Gujardtt (97) of the same date, and the Jame Jamshed (101) of the 16th October 

express similar sentiments. } 


Disapproves of the Kennedy 
Sea face being covered with 


buildings. 


A correspondent of the Indian Spectator (1) of the 14th October, signing 
himself ‘‘ Fair Play,” writes ;—Some time back there 
appeared in your columns a letter on the uselessness 
of keeping an Englishman asa Sindi Translator, who 
had for all practical purposes nothing to do but 
simply to draw a salary of Rs. 250 per month for putting his signature to three or 
four papers. I fully agree with the writer, and have further to add that Govern- 
ment for this mistake has, besides incurring useless expenditure, to undergo 
much inconvenience owing to the delay which on this account is caused in the 
publication of translations. Asa rule the sinecure post of the Translator falls 
to the fortune of the Assistant Commissioner, who for about foar months every 
year goes on circuit. Allthe Rules, Regulations, Bills, Acts, books, etcetera, 
that are to be translated go to him on circuit, whence at his convenience he 
sends them to Karachi to the Assistant Translator, who after translating them 
sends them tothe Translator for his signature, from whom after some delay 
they are sent to Kardchi to the Assistant Translator to be sent to press. Now 
imagine the inconvenience, delay and waste of time which thus ensue. 
This inconvenience has been admitted, but whatis the remedy? Why, the 
Assistant Translator and the staff too are made to accompany the Translator on 
histour. But does anybody think of the unnecessary and reckless expense that 
is caused by this peregrination? The Assistant ‘Translator and his clerk are each 


Remarks in connection 
with the post of Sindi Trans- 
lator to Government. 
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paid ts. 60:8 month-as batla. Now all this expense is to be incurred for the 
gake 0 ‘the Assistant Commissioner in order to justify the payment to him of 
Rs. 250, which he gets for doing nothing. Thus besides the objections against 
gn Englishman serving as a Sindi Translator, the evils of a union of two offices 
sro glaringly brought into prominence. urs 
The Nydyd Sindhu (45) of the 15th October says that the prohibition. to 
| | carry firewood from one village to another without a 
Prohibition to carry fire- pass from the authorities of the Forest Department 
wood from one village to bes caused and still causes the greatest possible in- 
another without a pass from : ‘ 
* Forest Officerand inconve- Convenience to the public. To bring a cart-load of 
niences suffered thereby by firewood within the municipal limits of Ahmednagar, 
the public. the driver has to engage the services of a man to take 
care of the cart while he himself has to move about 
in order to obtain a pass. When he at last succeeds in finding out the office 
of the Forest Officer whose duty it is to grant a pass, he is told that the sdheb 
json tour. On account of the trouble and annoyance to which they are sub- 
jected, cart-drivers refuse the conveyance of fire-wood, and hence it has become 
scarce and dear. Even persons who collect firewood from their own jungles 
cannot bring it into Ahmednagar without a pass from the Forest Officer. The 
fee on each eart-load is two pies. Fur the payment of this small sum the 
drivers have to walk great distances and the public has to put up with the high 
price of one of the necessaries of life. It is to be hoped that the authorities 
concerned will take remedial action without delay. 


A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (87) of the 17th October states 
that the masters of ships that visit the much- 

pe Bom bg Re frequented port of Calicut complain that the light on 
ica kept burning all night. the lighthouse in this port goes out at an early hour, 
and consequently they cannot safely steer their vessels 
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during dark nights. 


A correspondent of the Indian Spectator (1) of the 14th October, writing 
from Karachi, says :—For a long time the roughs of 
Complains of the outrages the 3rd Beluchi Regiment stationed at Hyderabad 
on respectable women per- have been causing serious trouble to the townspeuple 
petrated by sepoys of the 3rd a He A : : ° 
Belnchi Regiment stationed OY insulting their women in byelanes and even in 
at Hyderabad (Sind). the open bazdr. The principal citizens, Hindu and 
Mahomedan, more than three months ago waited. upon 
the District Superintendent of Police with a petition, in which they complained 
that the Beluchi sepoys loitered in the lanes and alleys of the city inhabited 
by respectable families; that they affronted and harassed women in various 
ways by elbowing them, by making indecent gestures, and sometimes by rudely 
peeping into their faces through their veils; that the sepoys always managed 
to scatter about before help could arrive; and that unless the old order prohibit- 
ing the sepoys from visiting the native town except at certain stated hours, and 
then too not without a pass and full uniform, was restored, the nuisance would 
grow altogether intolerable and lead to serious consequences, The Superin- 
tendent promised to do his best to check the evil, but it nevertheless continues. 
Only the other day a correspondent signing himself ‘‘ Hyderabadi” wrote to 
the Sind Guzette complaining of this grievance. His letter elicited a reply 
from the Captain and Adjutant of the regiment, who stated that every sepoy 
of the 3rd Beluchis who entered the native town did so with a pass and wore 
his regimental puggree, and ended his letter with the following suggestive 
passage :—‘** ‘ Hyderabadi’ is a good hand at romancing, but if he will take the 
advice of one who knows something about the temper of the 3rd Beluchis he 
will romance on some safer subject in future.” What does thismean? Is the 
temper of the 3rd Beluchis such that even their officers cannot control it? The 
Captain of the regiment does not contradict the fact that they are a terror to 
helpless women, whorin the police are unable to protect. They are a terror to 
the police as well. I believe the Police Inspector himself can testify to the 
rough, high-handed, free-and-easy treatment to which the sepoys subject the 
weaker sex. It was the sepoys of this regiment who lately fell upon a peace- 
ful village near Hyderabad, beat the males and outraged the modesty of females. 
Of course not one of them could be identified and none was convicted, though 
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~ there was no doubt bither about the beating or the outrages. I was recently 
told. by an. € ‘ewitness. tl a couple of sepoys pounced upon, two helpless 
pardd h women in a solitary street, that one of the women was actually prostrated 
on the ground and a rape would have been committed had not my informant 
been fortunately attracted to the scene by her cries. I sent my informant to 
the Police Inspector, and I believe his information is on the police records. 
Just asl am writing this letter I hear of another fresh outrage perpetrated in 
broad daylight near the Malkani lane. A party of sepoys caught a woman at 
the mouth of the street, surrounded her on all sides, and subjected her to un- 
mentionably indecent assaults. She is said to have fainted, but I do not know 
if any of the malefactors have been apprebended. How long isthis to last? Is 
the magistracy.dead? Whatis the District Magistrate doing? Ifthe police 
are altogether demoralized, is it not high time to replace them by some more effi- 
cient men, or at any rate to add to their strength? Scenes such as these are 
sure to lead to riots and bloodshed. Is it not the bounden duty of the executive 
to prevent such scenes? The offence of outraging the modesty of a woman is 
a cognisable one. Why is it that not a single arrest has been made, although 
the outrageous conduct of the Beluchis is noturious? What a commentary 
this upop all the tall talk about the security of person and prcperty under 
British rule! Here is a peaceful city and an inoffensive people saddled with 
a regiment which they do not require at all, and meeting daily with wrongs 
and insults at the hands of this regiment, which make one’s hair stand on end. 
and which are sure one day to result in reprisals and revenge. The Hydera- 
badis are.law-abiding, but not cowardly. The military are for the protection of 
the people and not for preying upon them. A Native can endure anythin 
but an insult to his womenfolk. The editor, in a note, says that this is a 
scandalous state of matters and needs looking into. 


The Indu Prakash (9) of the 15th October in a Mardthi leader alludes 
generally to the ill-treatment of Natives by Europeans, 
Mentions casesof ill-treat’ ond after noticing the cases of Mr. George Hewett, 
ment of Natives by Europeans eee , ; 
and wakes remarks. who was dismissed from the public service for running 
after his peon with a loaded pistol, and of Captain 
Rogers, who was accused of assaulting at Meerut in July last one Bholdndth 
Mukerji, a pleader in the High Court of the North-West Provinces for not 
saluting, him, observes that in the manner in which the trials of these men 
ere conducted great injustice has been done. In the case of Captain Rogers 
the trying magistrate purposely fined him in a sum of less than Rs. 200 in» 
order to prevent his decision being reviewed by his military superiors. The 
Indu Prakash considers that the offence of which Captain Rogers was found 
guilty deserved a severe punishment. He ought to have been made to 
apologise to the complainant in open court. A fine of Rs. 200 or even of 
Rs. 2,000 would be no punishment to well-to-do officers like Captain Rogers, 
who like the Native population to look upon them as gods. It would be well 
if Lord Ripon were to send for the papers in this case, and after due delibera- 
tion inflict adequate punishment on Captain Rogers. The Indu Prakdsh 
suggests that a book should be written containing narratives of trialsin which 
Europeans have been found guilty of ill-treating Natives, and it should he made 
a subject for examination in the case of officers in the Revenue and Military 
Departments. Europeans would not then venture to assault innocent Natives as 
they do now. No real friendly feeling will spring up between Europeans and 
Natives so long as the former consider themselves as belonging to a superior 
race and refuse to accord proper treatment to the latter. | 
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In a paragraph headed “ An unjust supersession,” the Native Opinion (10) 
of the 14th October remarks :—It is reported that the 
Advocates the claims of (Chief Clerkship of our First Presidency Magistrate is 


Mr. Shitéram Dhakji to the 
Seat of Gbik abut fa the to be filled up by an outsider, that is, one who has 


Chief Presidency Magistrate, Ueither official experience nor official claims to the 
Bombay. post. According to the standing practice, whenever 

‘ there is a vacancy the next subordinate officer has 
the chance, but in this instance the right claimant is to be set aside for reasons 
hard to discover, while a new importation is to be pitchforked into it. Why 
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r. Shit4rdm Dhakji’s official experience of the last thirty-five years to be 
onsidered quite incommensarate with the chief clerk’s official ‘responsibilities ? 
Even Official precedents are in Mr. Shitérém’s favour, and if the rule recently 
jaid down by the Secretary of State were to receive due consideration 
Mr. Shitérém’s claims cannot be disputed. But poor Mr. Shitédrdm cannot 
advance any other claims than those of experience, and it will not be -sur- 

rising if these claims should have to give way before those of the skin. We 
Lond the rumour is nut true and the officials are not so inconsiderate as to pass 
over the best claims of.a man who has honestly served Government for so long 
a period. [The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 14th and the Indu Prakdsh (9) of 


the 15th October express similar sentiments. | 


A correspondent of the Gwardt Mitrd (76) of the.14th October complains 

ee that several residents of Rander keep cattle and let 

Complains of nw ‘con them loose at night to feed. These stray cattle 

ra eat nfs, ee wander into the cultivated fields and cause damage 

to the owners thereof. The cultivators are unable to 

seize and impound the eattle through fear of being maltreated by the owners 

ofthe straying animals. ‘The police ought to take steps to protect the cultivators 
from the injury done to their crops. 


The Jéme Jamshed (101) of the 16th October observes that the notification 
| annually issued by the Commissioner of Police, Bom- 
Requests the Commissioner bay, prohibiting the letting off of fireworks on public 


of Police, Bombay, to permit . . . . a , 
Secudlen te, a. teh a oh roads in the Diwd4li holidays is worded in general 


roads in the out-of-the-way terms, and consequently the police have the power of 
quarters of the city. prohibiting the letting off of fireworks even in out-of- 

the-way quarters of the city. Such interference mars 
the innocent pleasure which children derive from this amusement. It would 
be enough to strictly prohibit the letting off of fireworks on such public roads 
as the Kdlbddevi, Apollo, Moti Bazar, Market, Paidhuni, &¢, on which 
a heavy and continuous traffic is carried on. It is to be hoped that the Com- 
missioner will this year specify the roads on which fireworks should not be 
allowed to be let off and exempt other roads from the prohibition. 


The Satyd Prakdsh (51) of the 19th Oetober says that when a short time 
ago the Postal Department agreed on the payment of 
three months’ postage in advance by the proprietors 
of newspapers to allow their papers to pass withuut a 
stamp, it was distinctly stated that no extra charge would be made if the 
circulation of the paper inereased during thoxe three months, or a refund would 
be allowed in case the number of subscribers decreased during the same interval. 
But notwithstanding this clear pledge, the postal authorities have varied this 
rule and are demanding extra payment in the case of those newspapers whose 
circulation has increased. The conduct of the postal authorities is must unjust 
and ought to be strongly protested against by those whose interests are affected 
by it. : 
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Complaint against the 
postal authorities. 


Local Self-government. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 14th October, in an article headed ‘* Wanted 
a Commission of Inquiry for Ahmedabad,” criticises 
the remarks made by the Honourable Mr. Peile in his 
speech on the occasion of the introduction of the 
Bombay Local Self-government Bills in the Legislative Council regarding the 
retention of official presidents of municipal boards, and remarks :—To those 
who have followed the several facts of alleged mismanagement of local funds 
of the Ahmedabad Municipality as stated in our last two issues, it will be 
clear that our demand for a commission of inquiry in the interests of the 
public at large is justifiable. We have temperately criticised the many high- 
handed aets of the late permanent chairman of the local funds committee, and 
now we eannot ask for less than a public inquiry by well-known: persons of 
approved independence and integrity. The veil that has so long hidden from 
the public gaze the arbitrary exercise of official powers has been partially 


Maladministration of local 
funds. 
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removed. But in order that the whole truth may be sifted, it is necessary 
that a commission of inquiry should be appointed as soon as practicable. 
In a matter ‘of this kind no time should be lost in order to prevent the 
chief actors working the oracle at head-quarters withthe view to drop a 
curtain over a public scandal. We think the independent citizens of Ahmed- 
abad should appeal for such an inquiry. It is their interest to do so. 
On the result of the investigation will very much depend the future of local 
self-government in this Presidency. We say that a commission of inquiry is 
much needed as it may, if it goes about acting honestly and independently, 
reveal a number of other facts in connection with the management of the Ahmed- 
abad local funds. So convinced are we of the urgency of.such a commission 
that we advise the a of Ahmedabad to memorialize Government if a com- 
mission is not soon ordered. [The Vartamdn Sdr (121) of the 16th October 
recommends the appointment of a commission of inquiry into the misdeeds of 
the Ahmedabad and Surat municipalities. It expresses disapproval of the 
conduct of Mr. Fernandez, the late permanent chairman of the Ahmedabad 
Municipality, and says that Mr. White has wasted the money of the Surat 
Municipality. When Government have expressed one opinion and the public 
another regarding the management of local funds it is highly necessary in the 
interests of justice and honour that a decision should be come to after due 
investigation. Not only have the local funds at Surat and Ahmedabad been 
mismanaged, but the same has been the case in many other places. It would 
be well if a commission were appointed to inquire into the management 
of local funds in general. If this is not practicable, a commission of inquiry 
ought at least to be nominated for Surat and Ahmedabad. ] 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 15th October says:—Thv report on the sub- 
_ ject of education made by the committee appointed 
Py vg ling aia ie by the mame reste co is chiefly interesting on 
committes eppointed by account of the E ucational Board. The committee 
the Bombay Municipality propose that the work of directing management and 
regarding the transfer of control of all primary schools within the municipal 
certain institutions from Jinits of Bombay shall be performed by a board com- 
Government to municipal - : 
managetnent. posed of eight elected members, of whom four at 
. least shall be members of the Municipal Corporation. 
To the constitution of the board we should like to add one more element, viz. 
a salaried permanent secretary as in England, where they have a permanent 
under-secretary in each department who is versed in the traditions and the 
details of work in the department. The secretary must be a responsible 
officer and not a mere clerk. -He in conjunction with the chairman must have 
an initiative in all matters of reform, management and control, must have 
charge of the records of the office, and must be in charge of all correspondence. 
In a manner he must be a superior officer to Government Deputy Inspectors, 
and must occupy nearly the same position in Bombay as Educational Inspectors 
in the districts. The chairman and members, their offices being elective, will 
be ever-changing. ‘The board as proposed will do well enough for a delibera- 
tive or consultative body, but it seems to us necessary that the executive func- 
tions should be performed by some person or persons who will be permanently 
in office. The constitution of our municipality itself makes provision for a 
similar division of labour. The Municipal Commissioner and his many assistants 
are the permanent executive officers, and they are controlled and directed by 
the Town Council and the Corporation, both of whom have more or less purely 
consultative functions. A similar arrangement must, we think, be made in 
respect to the educational board. If it is proposed to add an educational de- 
partment to our municipal secretariat and place it under the Municipal Com- 
Missioner there would not be much objection, except that it will add to the 
work and responsibilities of that already over-worked officer, and the work of 
superintending education is altogether so inharmonious with the work of city 
conservancy and hotse-assessments, that we think it would be more conducive 
to efficiency if a separate officer, more conversant with educational matters 
and not distracted by any others, were made responsible for the proper 
management of our schools. The scheme as at present published makes mention 
of the primary schuols only, but as the committee propose to include fiye 
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Anglo-vernacular schools among the institutions the municipality is to take 
charge ©: those ‘schools also will have to be looked after and the whole 
work will be quite enough to absorb the energies of one good officer. Under 
Government management the executive functions are performed by two 
Deputy Educational Inspectors under the guidance of the Educational Inspec- 
tor, Central Division, and of the Director of Public Instruction. The Deputy 
Inspectors will now be merely examining and inspecting officers, while the two 
higher officers will be for all practical work non-existent for Bombay. Their 

laces have to be filled, and they will be ill filled, whether by the ever-changing 
Cid or the Municipal Commissioner. The board, as we have said, will work 
well as a consultative body and not as one having executive functions, and the 
Municipal Commissioner is already sufficiently occupied with other work. While, 
therefore, the general work of advising on measures and passing estimates will 
be done well enough under the scheme as proposed, the work of putting the 
measures into force is, to our mind, left unprovided. It is desirable that ade- 
quate provision should be made for this branch of the work. Another point 
that requires observation is that no test has been laid down as to the qualifica- 
tions of those persons who not being members of the Corporation are to be 
members of the board. We think some test of eligibility should be laid down, 
as, for instance, a man being a University Fellow or graduate of some stand- 
ing, which will prevent incompetent persons from getting in. Further, the 
disqualification from sentence of imprisonment for a crime should, as we have 
suggested in the discussion on the Local Self-government Bills, be limited to 
convictions for non-compoundable offences. ‘The provisions which define the 
functions of the board give it the power of opening new schools and 
abolishing others. In respect to this we observe that paragraph 12 expressly 
provides that the teachers appointed by the board shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the board. This rule makes the tenure of the office of a teacher 
very precarious. Under the existing arrangements the service of many of the 
teachers is pensionable. It is not quite clear whether the teachers hereafter 
appointed are to have no claim for pension. Further, as regards those whose 
service is at present pensionable, it is not clear to whom they are to look for 
their pension. We trust some satisfactory arrangement will be made whereby 
the present incumbents will be assured of their rights and the future teachers 
given @ more secure and profitable footing in the service. ‘The other report 
deals with the amendments proposed to be made in the existing municipal law. 
The point first considered is whether having regard to the increase of popula- 
tion from 614,000 to 743,196 there should be a curresponding increase in the 
number of seats in the Corporation. This question the committee propose to 
solve by suggesting that the number of seats should be increased from 64 to 72. 
and that the seats should be redistributed by giving half the number (36) as 
heretofore to rate-payers, 8 more seats, that is 2 in all, to the Justices by redu- 
cing the number of Government seats to 8, and by creating 2 new constituencies, 
viz. the Fellows of the University and the Chamber of Commerce, and giving them 
2seatseach. We heartily approve of the increase in the number of seats and 
the creation of the two new constituencies. In fact, we suggested long ago 
that such intelligent bodies as the University ought to have the right of re- 
presentation in our local parliament. Bat we think their claim is not yet 
sufficiently acknowledged. For our own part we would fain see the Justices 
limited to their old number and the remaining seats divided between the new 
constituencies. The University and the Chamber of Commerce are both quite 
important and numerous enough bodies to deserve to have at least six seats 
each if the Justices are honoured with sixteen seats, ‘he canvassing which 
witnessed not altogether satisfactory results obtained at the last election by the 
Justices is enough to make us think that the number of seats the Justices have 
already got is not too small, and that it is not desirable to have it increased. 
If Government agree to have their number cut down, we think all. available 
seats should be bestowed upon the University and the Chamber of Commerce. 
Besides like the Chamber of Commerce there are other bodies, as the Port Trust, 
the Mill-owners’ Association and so forth, whose claims, we think, should not be 
overlooked. On the other hand the test of qualification for the rate-payers 
should be revised. The limit should be raised sufficiently high to pre- 
vent the whole hosts of unintelligent voters getting in that were to be seen 


driven to the polling stations on the last occasion like so many slaves. It 
was altogether sickening to see the unscrupulous agents of wealthy candi- 
dates ecg higee crowd with troops of hack-carriuge-drivers locked up in 
their arms. We certainly wish that the franchise should be as widely enjoyed 
as possible. But it ought to be conferred only on those persons who know its 
value and can use it well. On the subject of the number of votes each voter 
should possess, we are: glad the committee adopt a suggestion made by us . 
some time back, viz. that each voter should have as many votes as the number 
of seats in the ward in which he votes. The cumulative system of voting has 
also been advocated. Both these reforms are, we think, urgent and will tend 
to ensure the return of qualified members. ‘The suggestions that the appoint- 
ment of the Municipal Commissioner should be made by the Corpvration, and 
that the Town Council should be made the chief executive authority, with the 
Municipal Commissioner as its head, have both been negatived by the com- 
mittee, and, we think, rightly. We agree with the committee that the arrange- 
ments at present existing are good enough. The temptation of securing the 
patronage of appointing such a highly-paid officer as the Municipal Commis- 
sioner 18 great, though there is some reason in the argument that if the 
Commissioner is a servant of the Corporation the latter should have the right 
of chuosing its own man.’ On the other hand the possibility of jobbery and 
favouritism is great when the appointment is. vested in the Corporation itself. 
On the whole, we think it is well as it is. 


The Gujarat Mitra (76) of the 14th October observes that the present 
ce chairman of the managing committee of the Nadiad 
nah oo eneaing Municipality is to be appointed by Government pre- 

committee of the Nadidd sident of the corporation on the re-construction of the 
Municipality is not fit for municipal machinery under the scheme of local self- 
the post of president of the government. He is’not a Government servant, but it 
ne is remarkable how little he shows independence of 
character. In the matter of the underground privies and other questions a 
certain proposal was made which had the concurrence of the general body of 
rate-payers, but it was afterwards withdrawn. Some member then made another 
proposal and it was carried. The president wrote to Government, who, how- 
sver, severely censured the corporation. .When the leaders of the people evince 
instability of character and fail to act with vigour and disregard the true in- 
terests of the public, there is little hope of local self-government prospering. 
It is said this gentleman has in his capacity of chairman wrested certain lands 
from their legitimate owners, and that this fact has now come to light. If 
this report be true, he is not a fit person to perform the duties of president. If 
he is appointed to that office the scheme of local self-government is sure to 
miscarry. 


Legislation. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 14th October says:—The Bengal Tenancy Bill, if 
| _ it passes in the shape it is now or with slight 
Points out the necessity modifications, will appear to the judgment of future 
of passing the Bengal : 7 ont Se cael 
Tenancy Bill. generations as a measure second only to the local self- 
government scheme in point of deep political foresight 
and enlightened love of humanity. Local self-government is a small beginning 
of independent political existence ; the Bengal Tenancy Bill is a small beginning 
of that equal distribution of physical comforts which the advancing world fram 
its existing feelings and instinctive propensities seems to be destined to possess 
at some remote date. Political independence and physical comfort seem to be 
the two chief factors of human happiness; and the memory of the noble 
Viceroy who has made their “small beginnings” in this conquered land 
cannot but be indelibly imprinted on the sympathetic hearts of the people. 
Let the zamindérs raise what cry they like, we trust His:-Excellency and His 
Excellency’s liberal advisers will not shrink fora moment from completin 
the righteous work of the amelioration of the Bengal tenantry. Intereste 
parties will try to cry down a noble measure, but a far-sighted statesman should 
not yield to the threatening attitude assumed by the losers of power, wealth 
and patronage. The Bill as it stands appears to us to be perfectly just, and 
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“the arguments adduced against it in the memorial of the British India Asso- 


ciation are altogether untenable. The decentralization scheme and its 
corollary, the establishment of local self-government, found complete favour 
with us. We hailed the introduction of these measures with great delight, and 
a faithful carrying out of the pone involved therein will lead to our per- 
. we object to a measure which, if passed, is sure 

to avoid the repetition of the horrible scenes of murder and assassination which 
have so often disturbed the peace of Ireland ? We cannot reasonably blame a 
licy which anticipates dangers and “tv hewn safeguards against them before- 
food. The greatest purpose which history serves is that it enables us to 
profit by the experience of the past. If the zaminddrs of Bengal be wise 
enough to see that the maintenance of landlordism is certain to result in pro- 
ducing ere long Irish difficulties here, they will willingly prepare themselves 
to make some sacrifices in favour of their tenants and show their readiness to 
permit without opposition the Government of Lord Ripon to extend to their 
tenants some benefits of the permanent settlement. We are prepared to show 
that the Bill contemplates no radical changes; it only seeks to make the 
tenants partners to a certain extent in the system of the land tenure which has 
immensely benefited the zaminddérs. We look upon the changes proposed in 
the Bill as nothing but an attempt to give a further extension to the permanent 
settlement. The zaminddrs will necessarily have to part with a certain por- 
tion of their profits ; but the question is whether the profits which they have 
been so long enjoying are legitimate, or whether they assert their right to 
them only because they have long been in enjoyment. We will grant for 
argument’s sake that Lord Cornwallis made them proprietors or land- 
lords of the soil in the widest sense of the term. We may even go a step 
further and grant that oven under the Moguls the zaminddrs had full 
proprietary rights over the soil (as they are sure to maintain) and Lord 
Cornwallis simply confirmed them. Even supposing that the zamindars have 
held these proprietary rights from time immemorial, what rational man 
can say that Government are bound to uphold them in their full integrity, 
paying no attention whatever to the change of circumstances which 
inevitably comes on with the march of time? We are not blind to the sacred 
sharacter of vested rights, nor are we inclined to show the least favour to radical 
and revolutionary legislation. But we emphatically deny that the changes 
proposed in the Bill have radical or revolutionary tendencies. On the inte 


- we hope to show that if in deference to the combined opposition of the land- 


lords or some other cause the present Government fail to pass the Bill, the 
growing indigence and heart-rending poverty of the ryots will cause changes and 
revolutions of a terrible nature. If the zamindars will think, they will find 
that their self-interest requires that the Bill be passed. They earned their 
jaghirs or indms either by pores some valuable service to the State (whether to 
the Mogul or to the British Government) or by paying their equivalent in money. 
Whatever may be the way in which they obtained the possession of their vested 
rights they are equally sacred, and a government in this country or in any 
other must maintain them as far as it may be compatible with the general 
welfare of society. When that is threatened to be shaken to its foundation 
some modifications have to be made, notwithstanding their inviolable 
character and their sacredness. Some may say that these opinions breathe a 
spirit of rank radicalism. But whatever some may think or say, when circum- 
stances are ripe for them, changes will find their way into society and force 
themselves upon it. Wisdom lies in timely foreseeing this.inevitability and in 
creating, counteracting or balancing situations. When this is done, the 
catastrophe is averted, and peace and prosperity continue undisturbed. When 
a nation fails to show such wisdom, it falls an easy prey to the ambition of 
demagogues and what is called Revolution is the result. To such revolutions 
France fell a prey; Ireland and Russia have partly been their prey. Let us, 
: et us not 
look to England and its landlordism. England is a manufacturing country, 
and therefore its peace has not in recent times been disturbed by agrarian 
risings. « India is an essentially agricultural country, and therefore it will not 
do for Indian zamindérs to imitate the conduct of the English landlords or to 
hold fast to their principles. 


18 


In noticing ‘the enactment of the Land come Bill the Bombay 
ee eS ee Ohronicle (75) of the 14th October observes that the 
waitin BM measure received the best attention of the most clever 
[mprovemen , 
experts on land tenure and land revenue questions as 
well as questions affecting the rights and duties of landlords and tenants and | 
their relations and obligations to one another, not in India only but in England 
giso. Lf practical effect is given to this Act with discretion and care, the new 
law will not fail to exert the happiest effects on the condition of the peasantry 
throughout the country. 


The Rdst Goftdr (1 “a of the 14th October pt lege ao the 
overnment of India have altered the original Native 
as taahaated Faduiteson Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill so that it is now intended 
Bill should be enacted before to confer the jurisdiction on Native covenanted civi- 
the re-assembling of Parli- Jians who have passed the competitive examination 
ameate in England pol have attained to the position of a 
District Judge or a Magistrate, yet the selfish opponents of the Bill are not 
satisfied and wish to see the measure completely thrown out. Its assailants think 
that Parliament will coincide in their views, and therefore insist upon the passing 
of the Bill being deferred till after the re-assembling of the British Senate. But 
at the last session the opponents met with a signal defeat, and hence it is more 
than probable that the Bill will receive at the next session more support than 
has been hitherto accorded to it. It is not discreet that an important political 
measure like the present should be delayed and trifled with in this fashion. Since 
the Supreme and the Home Governments have resolved to pass the measure 
there is no use in delaying its enactment, particularly when it has created great 
dissatisfaction, which is likely to increase still more by reason of this delay. 
Every ra at has been made and due precaution taken in regard to it and 
nobody is likciy to derive any advantage from further procrastination. The 
delay which has already taken place has done much harm. [|The Akhbdre 
Sodagar (82) of the 16th October expresses similar sentiments. | 


Educatton. 


In alluding to the approaching publication of the report of the Education 
Commission, the Lok Mitrd (78) of the 14th October 
Is glad that the Education observes that it is a great satisfaction to find that the 
Commission have not recom- ynanimous opinion of the Commission leaves the ques- 
mended the withdrawal of ..  °,4,-. . Tee 
support from higher educa. ion of higher education quite unprejudiced, and the 
tion. fears that were entertained that an undue prominence 
given to middle-class education might interfere with 
the prospects of higher education are now ‘practically set at rest. India cannot 
yet afford tu forego the fostering care extended to higher education by Govern- 
ment, and it would be one of the most fatal blunders- that the interests of 
higher education should be disregarded out of a laudable desire to extend 
the benefits of middle-class education. If any portion of the State educational 
machinery require’ further development, it is collegiate instruction. Every 
effort should of course be made to bring education within the reach of the 
masses, but any diminution of State support to higher education, at least at 
present, would be an evil which would far counterbalance any benefit to be 
derived from a more general spread of education. It is the highly edu- 
cated young men of India that must be looked to for some time to aid in her 
regeneration, and they will go forth as pioneers of progress amongst the masses, 
who would then doubly and more surely benefit by any system which has for 
its object their elevation in an intellectual point of view. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 15th October refers to the rumour that Gov- 
ernment intend to prepare and publish a manual of 
morality for use in Government schools and colleges, 
and remarks:—We doubt the practical utility of | 
‘teaching morality through moral catechisms and 
manuals, but we do not mean to imply that there is no room for improvement in 
the  hpest secular aystem of teaching adopted in Government institutions, 
In his evidence before the Education Commission, Principal Wordsworth 


Remarks in - connection 
with moral. instruction in 
Government schools. 


offered his own opinion upon the question of moral training, and it seems to 
ys that, a8 he has observed in the course of that evidence, in a matter like this 
more depends upon the personal example of the teachers than on formal in- 
struction. Such instruction seems to us to be not only useless from a practical 
point of view, but in some cases dangerous. Students who are made to.dabble 
in lessons ou morality are often tempted to ask the why and wherefore on 
several points, and if their curiosity is not satisfied or their doubts not. solved 
they are perforce driven to the conclusion that all they are made to learn is 
moonshine. As an instance, let us take the following. Ina manual of mo- 
rality such as the educational authorities are said to have in view, such as the 
Education Commission is said to have expressed itself in favour of, we doubt 
whether that well-known lesson of morality taught by Christ which says that 
if thy enemy smite thy right cheek give him thy left one can be omitted ; and 
if it is not, a Native student who may have to learn the lesson may well feel 
perplexed to find that for practical purposes the lesson is hardly worth consi- 
deration. Itis said that there is a good deal of cramming in education, and 
manuals of morality will only add to the evil. Rather than light upon a policy 
so dubious in its results, Government should begin to think seriously of making 
a change in the ae of teachers in Government schools. It is not difficult 
to indicate the directions in which such a change seems both desirable and 
necessary. In the first place teachers are selected without any special exami- 
nation of their qualifications for the profession of teaching. No care seems to 
be paid to the fact that it is not everybody that can prove a good teacher 
and that the profession is a profession by itself having its own specialities. In 
the second place the teachers and their pupils in Government schools do not 
come in contact with each other beyond the school hours or outside the school 
room, and there is thus hardly enough scope for the influence of personal 
example to which Professor Wordsworth bas drawn attention. The teacher 
remains only a teacher, but as a guide of the morals of his young pupils 
he proves unavailing. It has been aptly said by the biographer of the late 
Dr. Arnold that the secret of his success as a school-master lay in the 
fact that he established a friendly intercourse between the masters and the 
pupils under their care, that he always endeavoured to impress upon his pupils 
in the highest class the notion that they were as much his and his fellow- 
teachers’ co-adjutors in the government of the school as they were pupils, and, 
above all, that he wished to lead—his own conduct being exemplary—rather 
than to drive his pupils into the ways of morality. It is this sort of teaching 
that one would wish to see introduced in the educational institutions of Gov- 
ernment in preference to the introduction of moral catechisms, the practical 
usefulness of which is after all a matter of question. It is true that Govern- 
ment cannot make rules for the guidance of teachers in such matters, but must 
trust to their discretion and judgment. But special encouragement by way of 
promotion should be given to those teachers who do more than they are strictly 
bound to do for their pupils, 7.e., devote their energies to the profession in 
the spirit which actuated the late Dr. Arnold. At present promotion goes 
by seniority, and if not by seniority, by favouritism. The head-master of the 
school. which passes the greatest number of boys at the Matriculation exami- 
nation earns the favour of the Director. This of course is asit should be. But 
itis not all that ought to be. The head-masters of Government schools should be 
directed to report on the measures adopted by them for the purpose of bringing 
themselves and the masters under them in contact with their pupils outside the 
school and beyond school hours. The Educational Inspectors ought to be asked. 
to bring to the notice of the Director the teachers who may have exerted 
themselves in the interests of their pupils so as to be their real guides and 
friends. It seems to us that the Educational Department ought to devise some 
measures such as these instead of fondly indulging the idea that if they put 
catechisms of morality in the hands of Native students they will have done 
their duty. | 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 14th October says:—The Bombay Gazette 

: .., has our hearty support for the change it proposes with 

made Gy tes Boeaben thane regard to the Wilson Philological Lectureship. Though 
for increasing the usefulness we cannot profess to lay down limits to which philolo- 
of the Wilson Philological’ gical’ research should be confined, it cannot be denied 
Lectureship. that lectures in this: science do not add much to 
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human resources. What is wanted to be done with regard to this lectureship 
ig to put its operation on a broad basis so as to include history and other colla- 
teral sciences within its range, and such extension of its scope can, we believe, 
in no way interfere with the primary intentions of its founder. ‘To say.the 

lain truth, lectures in this branch,—perhaps lectures on Sanskrit, Prdkrit, and 
English excepted,—have been interesting to a few only, and no wonder that to 
his amazement a lecturer should often find himself compelled to address empty 
benches. Were the proposed change to be carried out, the real utility of the 
foundation will be realized and the lectures made more interesting and more 
attractive than they have hitherto been. ‘To the educated Native as a student 
of political science a knowledge of history is of greater practical use than of 
any other branch, and we should merely be wanting in our duty were we to 
spare any effort to bring about the proposed change. [The Indu Prakdsh (9) 
of the 15th October also expresses approval of the change proposed by the 
Bombay Gazette for increasing the usefulness of the lectureship. | 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 15th October says:—The Times of India 
| believes that the Government of Bombay intend to 
Says that Mr. Wordsworth, @ppoint a junior civilian to act as Director of Public 
Principal, Elphinstone Col- Instruction during Mr. Chatfield’s absence and pro- 
lege, should be appointed tests against it, inasmuch as it will be a slight offered 
Director of Public Instruc- ‘ 
tion, Bombay, during Mr. to the members of the Educational Department. The 
Chatfield’s absence on leave, slight, apart from its more immediate effects, is sure 
to tell mischievously on the future of the department. 
Educational Officers have already some reason to complain that in the matter 
of pension they are placed at a considerable disadvantage, and it is pretty well- 
known that the present learned Principal of the Elphinstone College had almost 
made up his mind to resign the service in the ealier part of 1830 owing to its 
unfavourable conditions. Had Sir Richard Temple not interfered, the Edu- 
cational Department would have suffered a serious loss in the retirement of one 
whom all of us have learnt to respect and admire. Sir James Fergusson might 
weli imitate his predecessor in the appreciation of the services of Professor 
Wordsworth. The Times of India seems to fear that the learned Professor may 
decline the appointment if offered to him on the score of want of administra- 
tive experience, but Government cannot do worse than anticipate in this way. 
What is there to show that Professor Wordsworth will reject the offer or that 
he thinks he is not fitted to administer the Educational Department? Nothing 
except his learning, with which people are apt sometimes to associate the idea 
of want of practical experience. Sir Alexander Grant had had no administra- 
tive experience when he was chosen for the place; and yet, reputed scholar 
as he was, he did not fail to make an excellent Director. 


In noticing the report that during the absence of Mr. Chatfield ov leave to 
England Government intend to appoint a covenanted 
civilian in his place, the Jame Jamshed (101) of the 

i 6 ET 15th October observes that it would be an Bath ve 
pointed Director of Pub- to the officers of the Educational Department to 
lic Instruction during the bestow the post onan outsider. Messrs. Wordsworth, 
ee of Mr. Chatfield on Qyenham and Cooke are perfectly competent to per- 
form the duties of the office and one of them ought to 

be selected. The Secretary of State for India has ruled that the Directorship 
of Public Instruction should be conferred on an Educational Officer, and if a 
qualified gentleman is not to be found in the department then only should an 
outsider be selected, If in the face of this order Government should determine 
to appoint a covenanted civilian who is comparatively unacquainted with the 
Educational Department, the proceeding would be tantamount to a condemna- 
tion of the above-named officers. With reference to the report that Govern- 
ment intend to appoint Mr. Lee-Warner, the Jame observes that he is no doubt 
very able, but lacks experience of the Educational Department and ought not 
to be allowed to over-ride the just claims of the officers of the department. 
[The Yajddén Parast’(124) of the 14th October expresses similar sentiments. | 


Observes that one of the 
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| The Subodh Patrika '11) of the 14th October says :—The appointment of 

Sig te kN ' Mr, Selby as tutor to the Thaékor of Gondal has taken 

Mr. Oliver as Professor of the educational world by surprise. It leaves the chair 
noe °Cologe and Latin of. moral philosophy and logic at the Deccan College 
in connection with. 


vacant for an indefinite period, ag Professor Barrett, 
| | though nominally holding that chair, does not himself 

rofess to be master of the subject and almost all students of philosophy and 
oatl have come over in the beginning of the year to the Elphinstone College, 
gs no provision was made for their teaching at the Deccan College. This is 
sufficiently unsatisfactory. The whole affair, however, wears a much worse 
aspect when we see that these changes involve a longer continuance of Mr. Oliver 
as Professor of English Literature at the Elphinstone College. In the last two 
issues Of the Mahrdtta there appeared some correspondence in connection with 
this matter, which shows that the students of Elphinstone College are not satis- 
fied with the teaching of Professor Oliver. A correspondent signing himself 
“Elphinstonian” made certain definite statements calling in question the 
competency of Professor Oliver for the chair he now occupies. The corre- 
spondents who followed him'in the next issue have indeed tried to defend Pro- 
fessor Oliver, but as they seem to have met: argument by abuse it is evident 
that they cannot make out a case in favour of Professor Oliver. On enquiry we 
learn that the most difficult part of the work which falls legitimately to the 
share of the Professor of English Literature is taken up by Professors Words- 
worth and Macmillan and that Professor Oliver is asked to teach English only 
to the P. E. class. This is a sufficient indication of the Principal’s estimate of 
Mr. Oliver’s abilities. The matter needs to be brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment, as it is certainly undesirable that so important and honourable a post 
should be occupied by an incompetent person. We hope that Mr. Wordsworth, 
in whom the public has the greatest confidence, will give the subject the 
attention it deserves. | 


fiatlways. 


The Umreth Samdchdr (120) of the 14th October complains of overcrowd- 
ing in third class carriages and the consequent trouble 


A complaint regarding and inconvenience to passengers at intermediate 


overcrowding in third class stations on the B. B. & C. I. Railway line. The 
carriages at intermediate 


stations on the B. B. & C.1. Writer himself on one occasion witnessed a pitiful 
Railway line. sight. So many passengers were thrust in one Car- 

riage at the Mehmadabad and Nadidd stations that 
there was hardly standing accommodation for them. An old ryot who had a 
baby in his hand and a bundle of goods on his head kept on his legs till the 
train reached Boridvi. After leaving the Boridvi station tears began to trickle 
down his cheeks, and the writer taking pity on him took the baby in his lap. 
The ryot had still to keep standing, but when nearing the A’nand station he 
began to faint. Moreover passengers sit on covered holes kept for urinary, 
purposes and oblige others to get down at stations to answer the calls of nature, 
when they are sometimes left behind. It is advisable, therefore, that two or 
three spare third class carriages should be attached to each passenger train from 
the point of starting, and that the covered holes for urinary purposes be 
partitioned off. It is to be hoped that the railway authorities will attend to this 
matter. 


Native States. 


A correspondent-of the Gujarati (97) of the 14th October observes that the — 
Rajasthénik Court disposes of the claims of the mul 

Complains of the conduct or original girdsids of Kéthidwdr, but takes no cogni- 
of the —. me tai, zance of the grievances of a very large number of 
ot eee ee” ordinary girdsids. The Political Agency afforded due 
protection to girdsids of all classes until Colonel 

Keatinge effected a change in this practice and ruled that the Native States 
should dispose of the claims of their respective girdsids. Since then this class 
of landholders aré much oppressed by their respective rulers, and the Agency 
pays no heed to their grievances and the aggrieved parties sometimes go into 
outlawry. The Réjasthénik Court has nearly finished its work and it would 
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ho well to entrust it with the disposal of the claims of all girdsids. The Chiefs 
are Willing to accept the jurisdiction of this Court, and so there would be no diffi- 
culty in making the arrangement. The Jundgad State has given no compen- 
gation for the girds lands that have been transferred to the Kéthis in the division 
of Jetpur, Bagdsaraand Majmu, and has discarded the Hindu law of inheritance 
in regard to girdsids and resumed grants notwithstanding the existence of the heirs 
of deceased persons. This evil course was first taken by the late Gokulji Jhdla, 
and Messrs. Sale Hindi and Bépélal followed in his footsteps. The Political Agent 
well knows that Junégad has resumed the rights of the girdsids in the division 
made of Jetpur and other villages, and ought to appoint a commission to en- 
quire into the matter. T'he Desdi of Jundgad held certain rights and privileges 
which were granted to him by the Emperors of Delhi. He is of the same status 
as the mul (original) girdsids, and yet the Jundgad State has resumed his lands 
in the division of the village of Majmu. The Political Agent interceded for 
him on several occasions, but the State acts in opposition to Hindu law, 
has not returned to him his papers and foments quarrels in his family. Accord- 
ing to Hindu law the son of a daughter is an heir of bis maternal grandfather, 
and the Junégad State has continued to Kalydnrdi, Morlidhar and Anandrdi 
their girés and the Political Agency has confirmed the proceeding. Gokulji 
allowed the son of the daughter of Narsidd4s Desd4i to succeed to the estate of his 
maternal grandfather. And yet the claims of Nawalrdi’s paternal relation have 


been disallowed. 


Berdr Affairs. 


The Varhdd Samdachédr (70) of the 15th October says that in the Berdrs 
the practice of giving appointments to men of birth 
Condemns the practice of and position irrespective of their intellectual qualifi- 
employing uneducated men in ¢ations has very much increased of late. If a graduate 
positions of trust and respon- , i Ronhaw Tal “+ anf 
sibility which has recently Of the Bombay University applies for employment, 
grown up in the Berars. he is appointed to a clerkship on Rs. 30; but if the 
son of a Jaghirdér or Indmddr wishes to enter the 
public’service he is at once posted to a Tahsildarship although he may not have 
passed the entrance examination for admission into a high school. A system 
under which such jobs are perpetrated ought not to be allowed to exist. The 
Varhdd Samdchdr trusts that the Resident and the Commissioner will not 
appoint ignorant and uneducated men to positions of trust and responsibility. 
Should Government desire to honour men of high birth and position, the object 
can be achieved by assigning them the foremost places in Darbdr and by 
increasing their pensions or allowances. They should not be entrusted with 
power over others. By placing value on educational acquirements in givin 
public employment great encouragement will be given to men of high birth 
and position to study and reap the advantages of high education. In the 
Presidency of Bombay a University degree is indispensable for employment in 
the Revenue Department. Why should it be otherwise in the Berdrs? Itis to 
be hoped that the Resident and the Commissioner will take remedial measures 
soon. : 


G. W. KURKARAY, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native. Press, 
27th October 1883. 
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Part 1.—Politics and the Public Administration— 


British rule in India: Reproach on the—_ ‘kt ds bea 
Building sites in Bombay : Disapproval of the Kennedy Sea face being 
covered with buildings Ct as "as ats pe 
Forest regulations : Inconveniences suffered by the public on account of 
the prohibition to carry firewood from one village to another without 


a pass from a Forest Officer... pes ses pie 
Grievances of India: Enumeration of some of the— sis sa 
a of Natives by Europeans: Mention of cases of~and remarks 

ereon ... is isa sa oe ny 

Indian Legislative Councils: Suggestion of certain reforms in the con- 

stitution of — hen ‘ie tne - ja 

Jute and the jute industry : Request to Government to adopt measures 
for the improvement of— a oe 


Law Commission: Expression of a wish that the appointment of the re- 
rted— should be deferred till the results of the labours of the 


ducation Commission are published ie bed i 
Lighthouse at Calicut : Complaint that the light on the—is not kept 
burning all night... das : 


Outrages on respectable women : Complaint against the — perpetrated 
by sepoys of the 8rd Beluchi Regiment stationed at Hyderabad 
(Sind)... He oes ve ~ sie 

Police: Request to the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to permit 
fireworks to be let off on roads in the out-of-the-way quarters of the 
city ae ie one coe ove 00 

Postal matters: Complaint against the postal authorities ... as 

Public service : Advocacy of the claims of Mr. Shit4rém Dh&kji to the 
post of chief clerk to the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay ... 

Seditious writings: Expression of a wish that the—in the Englishman 


ought to be put down Sis pe bea i eek 
Sindi Translator to Government : Remarks in connection with the post 
of— ... ooo. if cia ove ese 
Stray cattle: Complaint sgainst the injury done to crops by —in 
Rander ... bi inn eee iss iis 
Wheat trade: Disapproval of the enactment of a law for putting down 
adulteration in the— “e= ea oe bin 


Part Il.—Local Self-government— 


Local Funds: Maladministration of— = 
Local self-government in Bombay: Remarks in connection with the 
report made by the committee appointed by the Bombay Municipality 


6 ¢.¢ e.8 .& 


regarding the transfer of certain institutions from Government to 


municipal management oe vas ia ve 
Local self-government in Nadiad : Expression of opinion that the present 
chairman of the managing committee of the Nadiad Municipality is 


not fit for the post of president of the corporation as eee 
Part ITl.—Legislation— 
Bengal Tenancy Bill: Necessity of passing the— oe ve 
Land Improvement Act: Approval of the— _.... a “3 
Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill : Recommendation that the — should 
be enacted before the re-assembling of Parliament me sa 


Part IV.—Education— 


Director of Public Instruction, Bombay : 

Expression of opinion that Mr. Wordsworth, Principal of the 
Elphinstone College, should be appointed — during Mr. Chat- 
field’s absence on leave _.... vie ya oes 

' Expression of opinion that one of the officers of the Educational 
e Departinent should be appointed —during the absence of 


a 


Mr. Chatfield on leave... sep See aa 


Education Commission: Expression of satisfaction that the— have not 
recommended the with ire 


wal of support from higher education... . 
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15 


18 


_ Moral instruction in Government schools: Remarks in connection with — 

Professor of English Literature at the, Elphinstone College: Mr. Oliver 

as — and remarks in connection therewith ... net wien 

Wilson Philological Lectureship: Approval of the suggestion made by 

|... the Bombay Gazette for increasing the usefulness of the— 
/ Part V¥.—Railways— 


‘B. B. & ©. I. Railway line: Complaint’ regarding overcrowding in third 
| class carriages at intermediate stations on the— 
Parr VI.—Native Statee— 


~~ 


Janégad: Complaint agsinst the conduct of the — State in regard to the 
'_ shares of certain iréaiée ‘ea 


Part VII.—Berar Affuirs— 


Practice of employing uneducated men in positions of trust and responsi- 


pred which has recently grown up in the Berdrs: Condemnation 
of the— eee eae 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 
In an article headed “ Perjury in India,” the Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 22nd 


‘ October says:—Are the opponents of the Ilbert Bill 
Defends the Native char- correct in appealing to the prevalence of the crime 
eter from the charge of f ines: te teen S Ta 3 f hat th , 
‘ary levelled against it Of perjury in India? Is it a fact that the Indian 
™ ; courts have daily to adjudicate on a vast mass of 
lying and falsehood? A 0 deal of late has been said on the subject, and 
us Bengal officials who have written against the Ilbert Bill have grown 
eloquent over what they consider to be the worst and special feature of Indian 
character—the tendency to concoct evidence. One of the gentlemen consulted 
has even gone so far as to assert that in an Indian bazdr a witness can be pro- 
cured at a trifling cost. Charges brought in an indefinite manner against a 
people wholesale are difficult to rebut. ‘The prejudice against Natives because 
they are Natives may be to a certain extent at the bottom of the feeling that 
in India alone more than anywhere else false evidence can be easily obtained. 
But not one of the many gentlemen who have recorded their opinions in this 
manner on the prevalence of perjury in India seems to have taken care to 
enquire whether, assuming that the fact is what it is said to be, the way in 
which justice is administered in India and by British courts of justice is not 
to blame forit. In the first place the opinion itself seems to us to arise out of the 
prejudice against Native character, so common among Anglo-Indians. They take 
a text or two from one or two Hindu writers who have somewhere said that 
it is not a sin for a man to depose falsely if thereby he saves his own life, or, if 
not his own, the life of a Brdahman. It is inferred from this that a people 
whose Shdstras inculcate principles of this kind cannot be supposed to have any 
great regard for justice and truth. Huropean judges are often known to decide 
cases with notions derived in this way. Thev start with the prejudice and 
act upon it. Every Native witness that comes before them is a perjurer, 
and tc such an extent is the prejudice carried that even respectable witnesses 
bearing charaeter of the most unimpeachable kind have been disbelieved 
without much regard to their position or to the probabilities of the case to 
which the said witnesses have deposed. Not many years ago one of the best 
District Judges in this Presidency fell into this error. A certain murder case 
was before him for adjudication, and the person who was pounced upon by 
the police as the culprit happened to be a Brdhman. The prosecution en- 
deavoured to show that the accused had been at the place where the murder had 
been committed, whereas on behalf of the accused a plea of alibi was set up, and 
a very respectable gentleman holding a situation of trust and responsibility 
appeared to depose that on the day on which the murder was alleged to have 
been committed the accused had been with him (the witness) in a town 
some hundred miles away from the scene of murder. The Judge summarily 
disbelieved this witness, and argued that he had perjured himself in his 
anxiety to save the life of a Brahman. The accused was found guilty and 
sentenced to be hanged. ‘The case came before the High Court, which found 
that the evidence for the prosecution on which the Judge in the court below 
had found the prisoner guilty was full of improbabilities, and that fact only 
went to support the evidence of the respectable witness who had deposed in 
favour of the accused as entirely trustworthy. The conviction and sentence 
were reversed and the accused was acquitted. The Judge, who had devoted 
several pages of his judgment to show that however respectable a Native might 
be he would not hesitate to perjure himself, was thus found to have committed a 
mistake of a most serious character in that he had allowed himself to be led 
away by his prejudice against Native witnesses in general. It appears to be 
very much forgotten that the procedure of the British courts is of itself such 
as to encourage the getting up of false evidence. From the first to the last 
stage of a trial every facility is afforded to litigants to frame’ their cases in a 
particular manner so as to achieve success. Their first business is to consult 
a professional adviser and ascertain from him what ought to be the nature of the 
evidence they should adduce. The idea that a professional adviser is at perfect 
liberty to ascertain how many witnesses his client is able to produce to depose 
in his favour and fo what fact those witnesses are prepared to depose was quite 
foreign to this country; and it cannot be denied that this wide privilege given 


rofessional classes is liable to be abused. Most of the litigation in India 
now upon this ground. It is not that professional men encourage the 
concoction of false evidence, but seeing that the law makes it their duty to 
direct the course of the evidence in favour of their clients in # particular manner 
they endeavour to do the best for them. The opposite party’s professional 
adviser does the same for his side; and although in theory we presume that in 
this way the courts are able to see into the truth, in practice the courts get at 
facts which, in the process of examination, cross-examination and re-examina- 
tion, are apt to turn out quite different from the real facts of the case. It is 
said that cross-examination tends to expose a lying witness ; but in the hands 
of a skilful eross-examiner it often serves as a weapon used to destroy the very 
best of truth. If a witness should happen to be a simple man not used to the 
courts and a little nervous, it is ten to one that he will break down under cross- 
examination skilfully conducted, and contradict himself in the course of it in 


respect of facts deposed to, it may be correctly and truly, in the course of his | 


examination-in-ehief. What are we to think of the procedure sanctified b 

British law which allows a professional man to defend even the worst of felons 
and eress-examine in his favour although he may happen to know from the 
felon himself that he is pleading the cause of a man who is guilty? Mr. 
Sergeant Ballantyne in his ‘‘ Reminiscences” says that an instance of this kind 
happened in his own case, and perhaps many other professional men experienced 
in the practice of British courts in India are able to speak to similar instances. 
While the law itself allows an anomaly so repulsive if not to lawyers at any 
rate to laymen, we find theorists ready in India to carp at the failings of a 
system of legal procedure which allows many loop-holes of escape to real 
offenders, and sanctions practices that are caleulated to encourage, if they do 
not actually encourage, subornation of perjury. “The glorious uncertainty of 
British law,” which has passed into notoriety, is thrust upon a people not used 
to it. The huge machinery of British law with its courts and professional men 
is set to work, and we delude ourselves with the idea that under its auspices 


justice is being administered tothe people of India asit never before was: 


4dministered to them. But the fact is that this huge machinery, so far from 
encouraging people to speak the truth when placed in the witness-box in a 
court of justice, is apt to teach them that they are not responsible if when 
examined and eross-examined by counsel they give answers and say things 
which they would not have said if they had simply to say what they knew. Of 
facts notorious such as these no one takes cognizance; it oecurs te no one that 
it is a calumny of the worst kind to say that Natives are fond of perjury. 
It is the British law and its practices; itis the fact that Native testimony in 
Indian courts has te be weighed by foreign judges, who know very little of 
Native society and get their judgment warped by notions of pride and ex- 
clusiveness—it is these which are to blame. To those Anglo-Indians who appeal 
to the fact that perjury is rife in India, well may we appeal in return to the evil 
their own notions of legal procedure have done by their premature introduction 
in this country. 


The Dnydéu Prakdsh (8) of the 25th October, in noticing Sir Lepel Griffin’s 
paper on ‘Indian Princes at Home” in the Fort- 

Comments in connection nightly Heview, remarks:—Sir Lepel appears to us 
with Sir ia — to be a firm believer in the Jesuitical doctrine that 
one 8 ” tp the Fortnightly the end justifies the means. Treason ceases to be 
Review. treason when it succeeds. If George Washington 
had net succeeded in his attempt to establish a re- 

public in America, he would have been executed as a traitor. The simple fact 
that his attempt succeeded served to invest that attempt with a glorious and 
immortal character of patriotism. It is evident then that whether a particular 
action is branded as treason or is extolled as patriotism depends all upon the 
result. Suppose Warren Hastings and Robert Clive had not succeeded in their 
unscrupulous proeeedings and had signally failed, what would have been the 
verdict of history and posterity upon their doings? Sir Lepel Griffin and 
others, who in season and out of season extol those questionable proceedings 
and still in the same breath and with strange inconsistency condemn the same 
proceedings in others, will do well to bear the above considerations constantly 


“t 


in mind. For our part we agree with Sir Lepel in holding that the logic of 
facts must.be accepted, inasmuch as we are firm believers in the truth of that 
Maréthi proverb which declares that no attempt should be made to trace the 
origin of rivers or the descent of illustrious saints. Such a task serves no 
useful porns and only serves to cover the man who is foolish and rash enough 
to undertaké it with shame and ridicule, As regards education and medical 
charity no comparison need be made between the British Government and the 
Native States of India for the obvious reason that they are only modern concep- 
tions ; even in Europe it is only recently that education and medical charity 
have been recognized as the legitimate functions of the State. We accordingly 
confine ourselves to the two points on which Sir Lepel challenges a compari- 
son. ‘These two points are that the rulers should cherish their people as their 
own flesh and blood, and secondly, that the material prosperity of the people 
should be advanced by their rulers disinterestedly, that is, for its own sake, 
ure and simple, without the slightest intention of sharing in it. Now suppos- 
ing these two tests are applied to the British Indian Government, does 
Sir Lepel believe fora moment that that Government will satisfy those tests 
completely ? We will take the last test first and see how the ideal is practically 
realized. Railways, canals, are roads have been and are being constructed by 
the British Government and thus the country is opened out. It is true that 
all this has contributed to the prosperity and comfort of the people to some 
extent; but nothing can be a greater mistake than to suppose that all this 
has been done by the British rulers out of pure disinterestedness. As 
regards these improvements it is sufficient to say that none of them have been 
made disinterestedly. Is Sir Lepel prepared to deny the fact that over 
and above the somewhat natural pecuniary profits which have accrued to 
Government they have increased the burden on land vastly in consequence 
of these improvements? In all these respects the policy of the British 
Government has been based upon commercial principles,—principles which 
are so very foreign to the genius of Native rulers. It is well known that the 
Mahomedan rulers of India have left a good many canals in Northern India 
as permanent memorials of their power and generosity. Now we pointedl 
ask whetber or not the Mahomedan rulers made these canals a free gift to 
the people of the area in which they were situated or whether those rulers 
ever followed a commercial policy like that of the British Government. In 
the same way the Peshwds too in some places left similar memorials, of course 
on asmaller scale. To take.a recent example, the enlightened and accomplished 
father of the present Chief of Bhor, a small principality in the Satara District, 
supplied his capital town with an ample supply of water and made a free gift 
of it to his subjects. Can the British Government show a single instance of 
such magnanimity ? And isit for British officers to carp at Native rulers on 
such a ground? We have not'the slightest doubt that if a comparison is made 
at all on such a ground between the two sets of rulers every thoughtful and 
impartial observer must perforce admit that the comparison is favourable to 
Native Chiefs and against the British Government. Of course we are willing 
to admit that whether the Native policy or the British policy in this. respect 
is sound is an open question, and for our part we are inclined to fancy that the 
British policy is more sound than the other. The Native policy is calculated 
in the long run to demoralize the people by making them rely on the bounty 
of their rulers and to deprive them of local self-government. But one thing is 
at any. rate certain that in point of mere magnanimity the Native rulers 
possess an absolute advantage overthe British Government. As regards the 
remaining test, the less said the better. Has Sir Lepel so soon forgotten the 
exquisite manner in which Lord Lytton, Sir John Strachey and Sir Richard 
Temple between them managed to cherish the people committed to their care 
as their own flesh and blood during famines? The blood of the countless 
millions of people that were starved to death during that period rests upon the 
heads of these three representatives of the British Government. Would these 
three gentlemen have.ever cherished their own flesh and blood on one-pound 
rations? Can Sir Lepel point to one single instance of such heartless and fiendish 
inhumanity on the part of any Native ruler under such circumstances? Such a 
préceeding is infinitely worse than slavery, which in India does not prevail in 
that form which has invested that practice with such a hideous character in the 
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Western countries of Europe and America, In those countries slaves are treated 
as worse than brutes, whereas in India they are treated by their masters as 
rt of their own family. Slavery is not the proper word to designate the 
practice that prevails in this country. rie 
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In a paragraph headed “ Lord Ripon and Cashmere,”’ the Indu Prakdsh (9) 
Aes of the 22nd October says :—We expect much good to 
_Some remarks in’ connec; come from this visit of the Viceroy to Cashmere. It 
tion with Lord Ripon’s visit . ' ; 
so Odiieinare. is only natural that His Hxcellency’s maligners 
should have attempted to put the most ridiculous 
construction conceivable on Lord Ripon’s resolve to spend the recess, customarily 
allowed to the members of the Supreme Government after the Simla season is 
over, on a tour through Cashmere, which has of late attracted some attention. 
During the Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, and apparently encouraged by his aggres- 
sive ideas of unscrupulous imperialism, the enemies of Native States set themselves 
to work and spared noattempt to show that Cashmere was a hot-bed of administra- 
tive iniquities. Lord Lytton was appealed to and the appeal sought nothing short 
of annexation. But enough had been done by His Excellency to cause suspicion 
and anxiety throughout India, and if he had not known this fact he would ten to 
one have sent off the Mahdrdja of Cashmere bag and baggage and accomplished 
another imperialistic feat. Now Lord Ripon has gone about the business in a 
totally different manner. He thinks—and not even the most friendly advocate of 
Native States can cavil at it—that there may be some foundation for what is 
now and then said against the administration of Cashmere; but he does not 
wish to act upon information obtained at second-hand. So he visits the State 
personally, but his detractors, who never raised a finger against the round of 
gaieties which made the sum of Lord Lytton’s residence in India, have attempt- 
ed to connect Lord Ripon’s most sensible policy with a desire for pleasure on 
His Lordship’s part. If Lord Ripon had let serious cares of State alone and 
made the giving of dinners to the social parvenus about Simla and Calcutta his 
chief business, they would have not said a word against him. And these are 
the successors of the men who could find no language adequate to express their 
sense of indignation against the late Lord Lawrence, because immediately on 
the assumption of the office of Viceroy he cut down the sumptuary expenses 
of Government House and refused to issue frequent invitations at the expense 
of the State to those who think that all the Viceroy has to do is to strive for 
their aggrandizement, equivocate with and strut before the Natives, and spend 
public money freely on State dinners. 


The Kaser-1-Hind (103) of the 21st October expresses gratitude to the 

Viceroy for having passed several administrative mea- 

Approves of the rumoured sures calculated to help the material and moral progress 

appointment of the Law f . : ‘es 

1 RD of the Indian subjects of the British Crown. It then 

; thankfully alludes to the Law Commission which Lord 

Ripon is said to think of appointing for enquiring into the judicial administra- 

tion of the country, and for suggesting proper measures for the re-constitution of 

the Native or statutory Civil Service and for improving the judicial courts. The 
Kaiser expects many important benefits to accrue from the labours of th 


proposed commission. 


With reference to the report that recently appeared in a vernacular news- 
Reenies Covenant wo OPO of the North-West Provinces that a grandson 
increase the pension of five Of the ex-Emperor of Delhi was seen working as a 
rupees per month paid to a labourer, the Akhbdre Soddgar (81) of the 23rd October 
grandson of the ex-Emperor observes that it is to be regretted that a member of 
<a the royal family of Delhi should be reduced to such a 
miserable condition, but there can be no doubt that the members of that family 
have drawn upon themselves and their posterity the misery they are suffering. 
Very likely the prince above alluded to had no hand in the mutiny of 1857, 
and hence the British Government have given him a compassionate allowance 
of five rupees per month. Any other government except the British would 
not have kept any member of the disloyal family alive. The prince deserves 
credit for performing honest labour in order to maintain himself and his two 
wives. But the merciful British Government ought not to allow him to pass 
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his days in misery. They should increase the amdunt of his pension or give 
him suitable employment under the State, or make a present to him of a piece 
of land on the produce of which he might be able to subsist in ease and 


comfort. 


The Native Opinion (10)-of the 21st October says :— While British criminal a 
at tribes can in all immunity arm themselves with every WG 
Says that the Arms Act ort of weapon and even shoot the peace-preservers, os 
should now be made appli- : ‘ : : ‘ : il 
‘able only to the criminar tives of this country, however high their character 
tribes of India. | or. position, are not entitled to carry a single weapon 
of defence for fear of the law. It is not as if this 
absurdity of confidence and its absence in the two different people was not 
recognized during the regime of the last Cabinet ; a hope was even held out that 
the question would be seriously considered when the Liberal party should come 
into power. That party is now in office, and since its enthronement a very 
good account can be given of its stewardship in respect of India. Nevertheless 
the Arms Act is still allowed to remain as a standing distrust of Native loyalty. 
With so many proofs of our allegiance to the Crown it isa pity that Govern- | 
ment should still persist in retaining this reflection upon Native character. Let 7 
a compromise of the Act be made and let ‘Government take an opportunity of 
showing to the outside world that it is willing to give fair play. Let the Arms 
Act be made applicable only to the criminal tribes and those who may be 
supposed likely to make an improper use of such freedom. This cannot be 
looked upon as an unreasonable demand. This along with other legislative 
measures was the offshoot of the misguided regime of Lord Lytton, and like the 
Gagging Act it deserves to be relegated to the limbo of oblivion never to be’ 
invoked again to soil the good name of British Government in this country. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 21st October says:—The murder of a 
military officer in Sind has afforded an opportunity to 
Disapproves of the pro- some to propose that the twenty rounds of shot which 
posal made in some quarters 4 Native sepoy carries should henceforth be disallowed. 
for depriving Native soldiers By itself the ' t aes h 
of the ammunition supplied YD > proposal is not unreasonable, but what 
bn tiee is remarkable is its one-sided character. Those who 
) make the suggestion are possibly blind to the oft- 
repeated murders committed by European soldiers in the name of game-hunting 
amongst Native villagers. We hope the life of a Native villager is not less 
valuable than that ofa military officer, at least to his family. We havea 
shrewd suspicion that there is something behind this sad event that must have 
tempted the sepoy to commit the fatal deed. But apart from this, evidence 
may be gathered to show that the number of murders committed by European 
soldiers is greater than that committed by Native sepoys, and under the cir- 
cumstances the deprival of the rounds of shot in the ease of Native soldiery 
will hardly be an act of justice. Wedo not believe the military authorities 
can afford to allow such an invidious proposal. . Weare not against the proposal 
itself, but we wish it to be thorough and not one-sided. 


The Bombay Samdchdr (86) of the 27th October heartily approves of the 

rules recently promulgated’ by the Bombay Govern- 

Approves of the rules for ment for the investigation into faults committed by 

enquiry into faultscommitted (Qovyernment servants and for their dismissal from 
by Government servants and ‘ ; / 

for their dismissal from ‘S€rvice, and expresses gratitude to His Excellency 

ME Tg the Governor for passing such considerate rules, in 

which there appears nothing wanting to secure com- ¥¢ 

plete justice to Guvernment servants who incur the displeasure of their 3 


European superiors. 4 


A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitra (75) of the 21st.October observes ‘ 

bs that in Government Resolution No. 1334, dated | “y 

Passed students of agricul- 4th November 1879, it was ruled that in employing a 
Pe ome a7 8 a of subordinates in the Revenue Department preference - Bi 
ie eS ghould be given to candidates who have obtained a 
certificate of having attended the agricultural school 

gh schools oyer those who have simply passed the 


course prescribed for hi 


Ay Peete 


Pee is ee 8. | 
Matriculation Examination. In the circular of the programme of agricultaral 
studies issued by the Director of Public Instruction on 2nd October 1882 
the same statement is repeated, and yet none of the vacancies have been filled 
up by the appointment of students who have attended the agricultural classes. 
The reason of this strange neglect appears to be that Collectors do not know 
the names of the passed students. The Educational Inspector, -Northern Divi- 
sion, should therefore issue the necessary certificates to the successful candi- 
dates and send their names to-the different District Collectors for being recorded 


jn their respective offices, : | 


The Bombay Samdchdr (86) of the 23rd October alludes to the great in- a 
convenience which would be felt by the Native public i! 
Sale of land on the Ken- of Bombay if the ground on the Kennedy Sea-face | 


nedy Sea-face for building otween the Marine Lines and Charni Road stations . 
bungalows aud remarks in , 


connection with thia policy. © the Back Bay were sold for erecting buildings, and 

requests wo to give up its intention. If 
notwithstanding this appeal Governmerft should persist in adhering to its 
resolution to sell the land in question, it should be done by public auction and 
the purchasers should be left tree to let the bungalows which they may build to 
European or Native tenants indiscriminately. There is no reason why. Gov- 
ernment should make it a condition of sale that Europeans alone shall be 
ullowed to live in the houses which may be erected on this land. 


The Yajdén Parast (124) of the 21st October observes that five lads have 
within the last twenty days run away from the David | 
Requests the authorities Sassoon Reformatory, and this fact proves that the a 
rage Pe oe institution is not properly managed. Hither the 
Sassoon Reformatory. police do not keep a strict watch on the young culprits, 4 
or they are not properly treated in the asylum. A 
The authorities ought therefore to enquire into the working of this important 
institution, 


A correspondent of the Satyd Shodhak (56) of the 21st October, writing 
from Dépoli, states that the officials engaged in the 
eae labour from Kun- work of destroying loeusts seize, poor labourers and 
is without giving them any d . ; 
nits Reabeteitr 3th, o not give them any remuneration for their labour. 
Many of these labourers are taken away from their 
own legitimate business and are forced to work without wages from morning 
till night, and hence they do not find time to earn anything in order to make 
provision for their households, The khots and police pdtils mostly seize 
gangs of Kunbis and retain them for a long time before their services are 
actually required. The correspondent trusts that the officials engaged in the 
work of destroying locusts will stop the above-mentioned reprehensible 
practices, 


The Hitechchhu (76) of Ahmedabad of the 25th October complains of the 
_ way in which the license tax is levied in the mofussil. 
Complains of the way in Jt says that there are two strong objections against the 
which the license taxis levied - - sg “ye 
fis tht eatin manner in which it is collected. As a certain fixed 
| amount is to be collected in each Collectorate, the 
Collectors do not pay attention to the liability of persons to pay the tax but 
care only for the realisation of the stated amount. Again injustice is done ae 
because appeals against the levy of the tax have to be made to Collectors only 
and the door of civil courts is closed against them. In the mofussil the 
Mdmlatdars, who are entrusted with the work of levying the tax, do not send for 
persons liable to pay the tax, ascertain their income and examine their books, 
but merely fix the amount of the tax from information supplied tothem. When 
appeals are made before Assistant or Deputy Collectors against the amount at 
which persons are assessed, the books of the appellants are not carefully examined 
and their appeals are rejected on the ground that they are untrustworthy 
or not properly kept. In villages Mémlatdd4rs appoint talatis to do the work 
of assessment. It cannot be said that entire confidence can be placed in 
these low-paid and greedy servants, Many instances of improper conduct 
have come to light, The Hitechchhu has heard of cases of irregular conduct on 
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the part of these officials and the injustice done by them. But people are 
afraid to expose these wrong-doers. It is useless to expect redress when the 


officers ape to hear appeals themselves order the collection of a certain 
amount of money in a certain district without enquiring into the capacity of the 
people to pay it. It is to be regretted that Government does not attend to 
the public. cry on the subject. The Hitechchhu here states that there were 
about forty appéal cases from Dhandhuka, one from Sénand and one from a 
beggar of Sarkhej, which were all rejected, and remarks that it is evident 
from these cases how the people in the mofussil are subjected to injustice and 
tyranny. How can the district officers be justified in fixing the-amount of 
the tax to be paid by a beggar at Rs. 10? What grounds had Mr. Morison, 
the 2nd Assistant Collector at Ahmedabad, in confirming the amount? If this 
appellant from Sarkhe) carried on the business of a money-lender, he would 
not .have allowed his utensils to be sold for the realisation of a paltry sum of 
Rs. 10. Many traders put up with such an injustice and do not allow writs 
of attachment to be executed against them with a view to save their honour, 
It is a matter for regret that the Government of Lord Ripon has been unable 
to attend to this matter. It would be better if officers charged with the work 
were compelled to act justly andimpartially, Sir James Fergusson is requested 
to give his attention to the unsatisfactory manner in which the license tax 


is levied. 


The Kalpataru (33) of the 21st October publishes in its columns a letter 
written by students of the first and second class be- 
Use of abusive language longing to the Sholdpur High School. They state 
bY on ee that on Friday the 19th October they had gone to 
ne” of ys Sholépur Motibag on the invitation of Mr. Ozanne, the Director 
High School. of Agriculture, for the purpose of practising in the 
fields. While they were doing their work Mr. 
Ozanne and the District Collector arrived, and after them came Mr. Woodward, 
the Assistant Collector. The last-named gentleman, who was on horseback, wanted 
to dismount, and therefore called some of the students to come and hold his 
horse as his syce (groom) was not at hand. The students refused as they 
considered the work of a groom rather beneath their position and dignity. 
Upon this Mr. Woodward got very angry and used foul and abusive language 
to the young lads. The Head Master of the High School, who was in charge 
of the students, then went forward to Mr. Woodward and told him that the 
lads belonged to respectable families and that they would not hold his horse, 
and that it was not proper to use opprobrious epithets to them. Mr. Woodward 
did not relish the protest of the Head Master and asked him what right he had 
to interfere. ‘The Head Master declared that he had spoken as he did as the 
students were in his charge. The students, in conclusion, express surprise that 
a gentleman in the high position of Mr. Woodward should have behaved as he 
did. The editor of the Kalpataru, in commenting upon the above scene, says 
that the conduct of Mr. Woodward in asking the students to hold his horse 
and afterwards abusing them for their refusing to do so is very discreditable to 
him as a gentleman and a member of the Covenanted Civil Service. 


A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 22nd October says :—It is 

a matter for regret that the English dailies have taken 

_ Considers that the offenders no notice of a case of assault at Bandora decided by 

° fag gi a Mr. Loch, first class magistrate of Théna, on the 17th 

quately punished. instant. ‘I'he complainant was one Krishna Sonu, a 

sweeper in the service of the local municipality, and 

the offenders were Mr. Symons, an exchange broker carrying on business in 

Bombay and residing on Bandora Hill, and his two servants. The charge was 

that of voluntarily causing hurt by deliberately whipping the sweeper with the 

assistance of his two servants. ‘The offenders were convicted and Mr. Symons 
was fined Rs. 10 and the two servants 8 annas each. — 


The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 21st October says:—We are informed 
Ai by an eyewitness of an accident which occurred 
Requests the attention of near the Charni Road station on the Queen’s Road 


the Commissioner of Police, | 
Baldak, we an asdldenh tak between 5. and 6 P. m. on Monday last. A. European 


recently occurred near the /ady was furiously driving an open carriage and pair 
Charni Road station. towards the Esplanade with her two servants sitting 
behind her. A Bordh, who was knocked down by her 
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riage, Was seriously injured and was lying flat on' the road bleeding pro- 
fusely from the wounds he had received. One might expect under such 
circumstances that a lady in sucha high position in life would show a proper 
gense of duty and responsibility. But no; the lady drove on without caring for. 
the poor fellow, and refused even to give her name to the Native policeman 
who made her a respectful request to that effect on the spot. The latter there- 
fore hastily removed the Bordh to one side of the road, clung to the carriage 
and ran with it as well as he could. What the result was we do not know, as 
no notice of the accident or of any Sper ge in connection with it before 
any magistrate appeared in the English dailies. What inference is to be 
drawn from this? Is it possible that the police at that hour and on that road 
were unable to arrest the carriage? Or is the affair hushed up on account of 
the position and sex of the offender? Neither alternative seems to us to be 
robable or creditable to the police. We therefore wait for explanation and 
further light on the subject. We may however here notice an incident related by 
our informant, viz. that a European police officer, who happened to be at a short 
distance from the scene of the accident and who may be reasonably supposed 
to have noticed it, instead of hastening to help his Native comrade, quietly 
walked across the road into the English cemetery and thus assisted the lady’s 
escape. We trust our energetic Commissioner of Police will inquire into this 
affair. There were many intelligent and respectable persons who witnessed 
the occurrence as a railway train had just arrived there. 


A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (86) of the 27th October observes 
that the policemen employed in preserving order 
among the crowd of pilgrims who assemble near the 
temple of Ranchhodji at Ddkor on the Manekthéri 
Punam day use whips of twisted cloth on the pilgrims, 
who are sometimes seriously hurt thereby. Sometimes pilgrims fall down on 
account of the use of these whips and are crushed by the crowd. The police 
ought to be prohibited from making use of their whips. At the last Mdnek- 
théri Punam fair the temple priests levied a new tax of four annas per head 
from such pilgrims as desired to touch the feet of the idol. This tax is an 
innovation and is also heavy and ought to be discontinued. The roads leading 
to the temple:are narrow, with wide open gutters on their sides, and consequently 
thecrowds of pilgrimsare much inconvenienced. The municipal corporation of the 
town has not erected a sufficient number of latrines for the use of the pilgrims, 
and though the water of the Gomti tank is rendered impure and filthy by 
bathing and washing, yet itis used for drinking and culinary purposes. At 
the last fair the pilgrims were carried in waggons on the railway ; the railwa 
carriages were not lighted, nor was any accommodation made on the station 
for passengers awaiting the arrival of trains. |The Kaira Vartamdn (121) 
of the 24th and the Hitechchhu (76) of Ahmedabad of the 25th October, in a 
communicated article, express approval of the police arrangements made on the 
occasion of the recent fair. The Kaira Vartamdn complains of overcrowdin 
in railway carriages and recommends the railway authorities to discontinue the 
use of storeyed carriages and to keep a separate carriage for low-caste passengers. 
The Hitechchhu is sorry that the sepoys inside the temple should have used the 
lash, and thinks that the European officers are unaware of this practice. | 
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Mentions certain grievances 
in connection with the Dakor 
fair. 


Legislation. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 21st October, in reviewing the memorial of the 
British Indian Association on the subject of the 
Criticises the memorial of Bengal Tenancy Bill, observes:—As is natural, the 


the British Indian Associa- : : 
Slee tar Wher aaa OE the zaminddrs are perfectly opposed to the Bill. They 


“ead maintain that their time-honoured rights are infring- 
wo di up Aa ad abd thet the Bill is likely to do shore faluey Shee 
good to the parties concerned. These are the two possible heads under which 
all the arguments of the zamindérs must fall. The inviolability of contracts 
will fall under the first, the increase of useless litigation under the second. In 
this manner all their forces must rally round either of the two great centres. 
The, first charge which the Association brings against Government is the un- 


duction of the Bill, and therefore the Association thinks that the whole project 
of legislation is based mainly upon speculation and sentiment. We fear that 
even the repetition of the Pubna riots will not induce the zaminddrs to think 
that the time has come for legislative interference. Those who are immediate 
losers can never concedethatthe time ever has or willcome for circumscribing their 
rivileges. The zamindars hold that the ryots constitute the bulk of the popu- 
lation of Bengal, and that it is shown by universal testimony that they are 
well-to-do and prosperous and as a body they understand their rights and are 
independent and strong enough to maintain them. Well-being and prosperity 
are after all comparative terms. If the zaminddrs were to compare the prospe- 
rity and woll-being of the ryots with their own and judge impartially, they 
would find that there is as yet immense: scope for the further increase of 
the prosperity of the ryots. To say that the ryots as a body understand their 
own interests and are able enough to maintain them is saying exactly the 
reverse of truth. It is not the agriculturists of India alone that are wretched 
and miserable. ‘That has been the fate of agriculturists of almost every civiliz- 
ed country in the world. Asa rule this class is more ignorant, more ill-fed 
and ill-clothed, and more exposed to the attacks of natural calamities than any 
other. Their life is one of incessant hard work and drudgery. Their ambition 
is very low, and.it is easy to secure their gratitude and attachment by doing 
them small acts of kindness. But so partial and unjust are the laws of the 
distribution of agricultural produce all over the world that these tenants, the 
feeblest, the most loyal and obedient and well-behaved part of social organiza- 
tion; are often driven to rebellion for want of the bare necessaries of life. Every 
year we hear of agrarian risings in one country or another, and the hungry and 
thirsty tenants gratify their hunger and cool their thirst with the flesh and blood 
of their tyrannical landlords. Whatever may be the primary causes, whether 
superiority in the field or superiority in the court, that fastened crushing hard 
work and slavery on one section of society and gave perfect leisure and exemp- 
tion from manual work to the other, it is now perfectly clear that the tendencies 
of modern civilization and the growing sense of equality will not permit 
those unequal and unjust relations between them to subsist for along time. The 
day of re-arrangement must come sooner or later, and we must be prepared to 
welcome it without grumbling. What the landlords can expect is a due indem- 
nification for the luss of their long enjoyed rights. The landlords may have earned 
their ja4ghirs, indms or zamind4ris either by doing some valuable services to the 
State or by paying their equivalent in money. They are therefore lawfully en- 
titled to claim that portion of agricultural produce which would be equal to the 
interest on the amount of money for which their services or their purchases may 
be computed. Ifthe State undertakes to guarantee so much to them, it has 
done its duty and is entirely relieved from every kind of moral obliquity. They 
cannot be allowed to appropriate to themselve~ the ever-increasing value of the 
agricultural produce which increases with the growth of population. The State 
_ and the cultivators must have a fair share in them. Let the tenants prosper, 
and the State will be a partner in their prosperity by its system of direct or 
indirect taxation, whose fundamental principle ought to be to establish equality 
of burden as far as possible. We should have proposed a more thorough and 
radical change than is contemplated in the Bill. We think that landlords 
should have the right of claiming nothing from their tenants beyond a 
fixed’ quit-rent. If the State binds itself according to the permanent settle- 
ment not to increase its share in the produce of the land, why should the 
landlords be unwilling to do the same tqwards their tenants? It will not be 
unjust to force them todo so. But the Bill is moderate ; it does not contemplate 
making landlords the receivers of fixed annuities. It does not commit the sin 
of making a wholesale massacre of the vested rights of the zamindars, It 
fully recognizes their right to a participation in the increasing value of agricul- 
tural produce. It only seeks to prevent its exclusive appropriation by them. 
But the zaminddrs think otherwise. They maintain that facts du not warrant 
the interference of Government in the existing relations between landlords 
and tenants and that the grievances of the latter are merely speculative and 
sentimental. | | 
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The Shivdji (60) of the 19th October says that the Europeans in Lower 
| . : Bengal have been raving in the most frantic manner 
Remarks in connection ‘on account of the determination of Government to 
with the condnot of Euro proceed with the Ilbert Bill. They have not heei- 
ese s  aa Jurisdiction tated even to intimidate the highest officials in the 
Bill. | country. Until lately Natives believed that Euro- 
peans would not proceed to extremities but would 
endeavour to criticise the shortcomings of Government in a loyal and consti- 
tutional spirit. But this belief has been completely dissipated by the recent 
conduct of the Europeans in Bengal. It is not only the lawyers, merchants 
and planters who are annoyed with Government, but even the officials are at 
feud with those from whom their authority is derived. The Shivdji is unable 
to understand why so much uproar should’ be made with respect to the Ilbert 
Bill. It is not as if the privileges of Europeans are in jeopardy. Several 
eminent Englishmen are in favour of passing the Ilbert Bill, while its opponents 
do not include in their number any men of conspicuous ability or of high posi- 
tion. The Europeans in Bengal have worked themselves into a state of wild 
excitement, not because their rights are in jeopardy, but simply because their 
ride is touched. If Government now recede from the position which, they 
have taken, the result will be disastrous in many ways. Government would 
be exposed to the charge of yielding to intimidation, and Natives would hence- 
forth not hesitate to employ the artifices to which the Europeans have resorted 
in their opposition to the Ilbert Bill. The adversaries of the Ilbert Bill ought 
not to forget that India contains two hundred millions of human beings. If 
they wish to keep their prestige intact, they should try to help Government in 
this matter instead of opposing it. 


The Rast Goftdr (111) of the 21st October observes that the Europeans in 
Bengal generally, and the planters in particular, con- 
Severely censures the gider the natives of India as mere instruments for 
Englishman of Calcutta for ¢ontributing to their happiness and desire to hold 
creating disaffection against cus ta Sede Th E 
Goumimaiah tn -goneanblat ) ge. ese Kuropeans assault and 
with the Jurisdiction Bill. sometimes murder poor Natives, and the European 
judges either acquit them or punish them only slightly. 
These culprits fear that if Native magistrates and judges are invested with 
authority to try them they would be duly punished and would suffer check in 
their arbitrary conduct towards Natives. Finding that their opposition to the 
Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill has been unavailing, the unruly Europeans 
are now threatening Government with creating disaffection. After ridiculing 
the Europeans of Calcutta for their intention to give parties to European ladies 
and gentlemen in order to draw them away from the gatherings held at Govern- 
ment House, the Goftér severely censures the Englishman for presuming to re- 
commend Kuropeans to be prepared to assume the reins of power in India if 
the Jurisdiction Bill is passed and to conduct the administration of the country 
until the Radical party in England is defeated. The Goftdr also expresses 
satisfaction with the Viceroy’s order in excluding the Calcutta volunteers from 
forming a guard of honour at his approaching return to the metropolis. [The 
Bombay Samdchdr (86) of the 22nd October also condemns the Englishman 
for writing the above-mentioned seditious matter, and requests the Viceroy to 
prevent that newspaper from putting forth such effusions hereafter as they are 
dangerous in a country like India. | 


Education. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 2ist October says :—Appalled by the progress of 

theism and free thought in our Government schools 

Remarks in connection with gnd colleges, the Education Commission, it is ru- 

the rumoured introduction of mouyred, has made certain suggestions and recom- 
manuals of moral instraction : ; | ° ear 

in Government schoola and ™endations for the vigorous propagation of religion 

colleges. and morality so as to impart a suintly character to 

everyone that lays his foot within the hereafter sancti- 

fied boundaries of. Government seminaries. It is said that the principal of 


every Government college and the head master of every Government school 
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yrequired to deliver at the end of avery term a number of harangues on 
the duties of man in his relation to God and to his fellow-beings. It is also 
roposed that religious catechisms should be composed to be put into the ! 
fends of college and school-going boys. Now it appears to us that the plan of ee. 
conveying ideas of morality to young minds in this way is entirely absurd. It ae 
is impossible to lecture young students on the philosophic utility of several 
moral principles that we observe in everyday life. Higher students may take up ee 
be Sidgwick or Butler, or Locke or Hume, read their works, and discuss with their es 
‘a rofessors the moral topics treated of by these writers. The study of the works 
z of these writers is not intended to create a direct influence upon conduct ; ty 
| Butler’s Sermons or Locke’s Essay do not contain specific remedies for - 
specific moral diseases like medical prescriptions. These and such other books Sy 
y contain a discussion of the primary principles of morality on which rules of 
| practical conduct are based or would be based. At present morality is taught 
| as a science and not with the object of inculcating moral discipline. Once this | 
element is introduced into our college and school systems, they will become eg 
scenes of wrangling. The spirit of worthless and wordy controversy will grow 
rampant, the time of the students will be wasted in useless religious feuds, and 
unrest and disquietude will prevail everywhere to the great detriment of real 
progress and learning. The schools are not the only places where practical 
morality can be taught. Parents, friends and relatives are the proper teachers of 
morality. The life of a school-boy is monotonous and his relations with his 
fellow-students and teachers are fixed in whatever class or position he may be. 
Knowledge of moral laws and moral action were confounded by Socrates. It 
was Aristotle who made the distinction between them clear for the first time. 
From the days of the great Stagirite down to the present day no sensible man 
has lost sight of the distinction. It is true that knowledge influences conduct 
to a certain extent, but it does so very feebly. Itis practice on which moral 
action largely depends. Schools and colleges are places where knowledge of 
moral laws can be given, but for moulding the moral action of boys in a parti- 
cular way we must look to other means and sources. It is truethat something 
can be done in this direction by the personal example of the teacher; but this 
something will compare most unfavourably with what can be done by a father, 
a mother, a brother, a sister, or even afriend. We are altogether opposed to 
the idea of teaching practical morality in our schools and colleges as a regular 
branch of the educational course. The introduction of this subject will make 
them worse than missionary institutions. They teach only one gospel, but 
the Government catechisms will contain an indefinite number of them. This 
will necessarily lead to undignified party spirit and vain war of words. The 
popularity of Government schools and colleges is at present due to their strict 
neutrality in religious matter. If it be shaken at any time by the excessive 
zeal of the over-enthusiastic section of European or Native propagandists of 
religion and morality, they will soon come into discredit and disrepute to the 
neglect of public instruction. Faith and reason are two distinct and irrecon- 
cileable departments of human intellect, and notwithstanding the great struggle 
of the religionists to secure their mutual. peace and co-operation even in the 
most palmy days of religious fervour and prestige, they are separated and none 
can tell how great will be the angle of divergence between ‘them in times to 
come. Any attempt to bring them together is tantamount to reviving the old 
quarrels about absolute and empirical truths, which without doing any good 
will do positive injury by hindering the advancement of reaily valuable 
culture. We are however at one with the Jndu Praxdsh in wishing that ‘ 
friendlier and closer relations should be established between teachers and their “Ty 
pupils, and that the former should mix freely with the latter in order to secure | : 
their affections and to influence their moral conduct. , 


The Bakul (16) of the 21st October alludes to the rumour regarding the 
: selection of a civilian to act for Mr. Chatfield during 
Remarks in connection the latter’s absence on furlough, and observes that 


with the selection of an . “aad é 
| pe scge cen ay ey ye rg such an ap spn yo would be tantamount to dis: 
2 field during the latter’s ab- regarding the undoubted claims of several members 


sence on furlough. of the educational service. Properly speaking Mr. ee, 
eee A Wordsworth has the strongest right to the Acting Rae 
Directorship. The Bombay Government appear to have made the choice of ih 
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a civilian in the belief that Mr. Wordsworth would not care to accept a post 
the duties of which are of a laborious and harassing nature. But it is not 

ight to overlook his claims without giving him an opportunity to refuse the 
appointment. The Bakul considers that there is not another European gentle- 
man who is Mr. Wordsworth’s equal in point of learning, ability and educa- 
tional experience. If thé cu bgt haga is offered to Mr. Wordsworth, it is not 
improbable that he may waive his own scruples and undertake the onerous 
duties of the Directorship in the interests of education. The Bakul trusts that 
Mr. Wordsworth’s well-known large and liberal views on high education and 
on the Ilbert Bill may not prejudice his claims for the highest post in the edu- 
cational service. ‘The Native public would rejoice, should Mr. Wordsworth be 
selected to act as Director of Public Instruction during Mr. Chatfield’s absence. 
|Several other newspapers express somewhat similar sentiments. | 


The Kesarz (35) of the 23rd October says that it is ramoured that Professor 


Selby has been appointed tutor to the R4ja of Gondal 


Professor Selby’s appoint- because it is intended that he should not revert to 
ment as tutor to the Chief of his substantive appointment at the Deccan College 
Gondal and remarks in con- 


ceatien thenwiths, on account of his promulgation of atheistic views, 

which formed the subject of an attack in a former 
number of the Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha. It is also 
stated that should circumstances oblige him to return to the Deccan College 
he will not come back in the capacity of a Professor of Logic and Moral Philo- 
sophy. Whatever may be the truth in these rumours, one thing is quite clear 
that the students in the Deccan College have been great losers by the transfer 
of Mr. Selby from that institution. If he does not return to the Deccan Col- 
lege and if, as is reported, Messrs. Wordsworth and Oxenham retire on pension 
and their places are filled by Messrs. Hathornthwaite and Forrest respectively, 
then the favourite idea of Mr. Chatfield of converting the Deccan College into a 
lunatic asylum will be very near accomplishment. Sir James Fergusson has 
recently done much for enhancing the material comfort and convenience of the 
students of the Deccan College, but this will not avail much if their intellectual 
needs are not satisfied, If Mr. Selby cannot be sent back to the Deccan Col- 
lege or he is himself unwilling to return, then a competent Professor of Logic 
and Moral Philosophy should at once be obtained from England. The practice 
of promoting European head masters of high schools to professorships in col- 
leges is not a good one. Many recent appointments to professorships have 
been made solely on the ecilinal of the colour of the skin of head masters of 
high schools and not on their acquirements or learning. The Kesari suggests 
that the students of the Deccan College should send a petition to His Excel- 
lency the Governor through their Principal on the subject of the professorship of 
Logic and Moral Philosophy. Sir James Fergusson has of late taken peculiar 
interest in the Deccan College, and it is therefore likely that he will be Resaed 
to do what lies in his power to improve its efficiency. 


With reference to the curt reply given by the University authorities to 
Mr. McAfee of the Ahmedabad Mission School in 

Objects to Mr. Best’sap- answer to his protest against the appointment of 
ego aa riers » Mr. Best as one of the examiners at the ensuing 
Examinationin the Ahmed. Matriculation Examination, the Lok Mitra (77) of the 
abad circle. 21st October observes that there is, great likelihood 
of injustice. being done to other high schools and to 

the Ahmedabad Mission School in particular, which has to compete under such 
obvious disadvantages with the school under the management of Mr. Best. The 
Syndicate has made matters worse, and has been guilty of a double piece of 
injustice by appointing Mr. Best to the Ahmedabad centre, where he will have to 
examine his own pupils and assess the value of his own work. Mr. Best is no 
doubt quite incapable of making any but a conscientious use of the powers given 
him as an examiner; but the principle of appointing head masters as examiners 
at the Matriculation is in itself unjust. Mr. McAfee was certainly entitled to a 
courteous reply if not an explanation, and no such reply was sent nor any 
' explanation vouchsafed, only because, as is suspected, there could be no 
defence to what is obviously an utterly indefensible proceeding on the part of 
the Syndicate. There is yet time to correct the error by transferring Mr. Best 
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"to any of the other centres in the Presidency.’ [The Fajddn Parast (124) and 
the Reiser. Ehind (103) of the same date express similar sentiments. | | 


Municipalities. 


The Gujarat Mitra (75) of the 21st October observes that recently the 
| secretary to the Surat Municipality called some 
Severely gion edhe Khérwds with the intention of employing them on the 
pi jon nage dyge eer gar frre-engines, and informed them that preference would 
2 Mahomedan by ecarelessnesa. be given to those who could swim. Accordingly 
fourteen of them went to the river in order to show 
their skill in swimming. The current of water was at this time rather strong, 
and yet the secretary ordered them to dive without making provision against 
accidents. Among the fourteen persons was a dumb Mahomedan, who was 
carried away by the current and was drowned. The secretary says that he 
permitted only thirteen men to go into the river, that the Mahomedan was not 
among them, and that he went into the water of his own accord. The reader 
can well imagine how far to believe this statement. The Mitrd can point out 
certain questionable acts of the secretary which would justify his dismissal from 
service, but he has many supporters. [The Vartamdn Sdr (121) of the 23rd 
October wishes to be informed whether the secretary made any report on the 
subject to the municipal commissioners or informed the managing committee 
of the accident. If the secretary has not done so, why does not the committee 
enquireinto it? The officer who is guilty of carelessness in this matter ought 
to be reprimanded after due enquiry with a view to set an example. | 


Railways. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 22nd October refers to the refusal of the 
| authorities of the G.I. P. Railway to reduce their 
Disapproves of the refusal grain rates, and observes:—The view taken by the 
ofthe & gh eae, * Home Board of this question of reducing the grain 
gg to reduce their grain rates is essentially narrow, short-sighted and suicidal. 
The Board seems to consider its interests in the 
manner of a Marvddi money-lender, to squeeze as much out of its debtor as 
_ possible without any regard for the capacity of the debtor himself. It is un- 
willing to relinquish its present gains because it thinks other persons are making . 
as good profits as itself, while it seems to be wilfully blind to the fact that rival 
companies are gaining an advantage over it bY adopting the very same steps 
which it is asked to take.’ We hope the spirited remonstrance which the Bomba 
Chamber of Commerce has made against the extremely illiberal attitude taken by 
the Board of Direetors of the G. I. P. Railway Company will induce the Board to 
alter its decision in the light of the new facts and figures placed before it b 
the Chamber. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce has done invaluable service 
in thus drawing the attention of the public to the importance of the subject 
of the G. I. P. Railway grain rates in connection with the development of the 
wheat trade, and we trust the public will not fail to agitate the question in 
the proper manner and to remove this obnoxious impediment to the success of 
the trade. 


G. W. KURKARAY, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
3rd November 1883. 


Past I.—-Polstics and the Public Administration— 
Abusive language : Use of—by Mr. Woodward, Assistant Collector, 
towards certain students of the Shol4pur High School ... ng 
Arms Act : Expression of opinion that the—should now be made 
‘ify applicable only to the criminal tribes of India S06 ese 
fs Building sites in Bombay: Remarks in connection with the sale of land 
on the Kennedy Statues for building bungalows and the policy 
pursued with regard to it ose ee 0c 
Cashmere : Some remarks in connection with Lord Ripon’s visit to— . 
Dakor fair: Mention of certain grievances in connection withthe— _... 
David Sassoon Reformatory: Request to the authorities concerned to 
uire into the management of the— o08 a pus 
Hieced tibee : Complaint against the exaction of labour from Kunbis 
without any remuneration eae eos doi eés 
“Indian Princes at Home": Comments in connection with Sir Lepel 
Griffin’s article on—in the Fortnightly Review son 
Judicial matters : Expression of opinion that the offenders in a certain 
case of assault at Bandora have not been adequately punished 
Law Commission : Approval of the rumoured appointment of ‘the— .... 
License tax : Complaint against the way in which the—is levied in the 
‘mofussil... eae eas ses ve 
Native soldiers: Disapproval of the proposal made in some quarters for 
depriving the—of the ammunition supplied to them ... — 
Passed students of agricultural classes: Neglect of a Government order 
regarding— eee oes see ees eee 
Pension of Rs. 5 per month paid to a grandson of the ex-Emperor of 
Delhi: Request to Government to increase the— ‘on nee 
Perjury : Defence of the Native character from the charge of—levelled 
against it coe ace vee eee 
Police: Request to the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to enquire into 
a case of accident that recently occurred near the Charni Road 
station ... oee see rr eee eee 
Rules for enquiring into faults committed by Government servants and 
for their dismissal from service: Approval of the— ... 


Part Il.—Legislation— 


Bengal Tenancy Bill : Criticism on the memorial of the British Indian 
Association on the subject of the— oe “ae wis 
Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill : 
Censure on the Englishman of Calcutta for creating disaffection 
against Government in connection with the—__... 
Remarks in connection with the conduct of Europeans regarding the. 


Part IIl].—Hducation— 


Appointment of Professor Selby as tutor to the Chief of Gondal: Re- 

: marks in connection with the—_... | 

Director of Public Instruction, Bombay : Remarks in connection with the 
selection of an officer to act for Mr. Chatfield during his absence on 
furlough ans ee 

Matriculation Examination: An objection to Mr. Best? S appointment as 
an examiner at the ensuing—in the Ahmedabad circle ... 8 

Moral instruction in Government schools and colleges : Remarks in con- 
nection with the rumoured introduction of manuals of— ae 


Parr IV.—Municipalities— 


Surat : 
death of a Mahomedan by carelessness coc oe ee 


Part V.—Ratlways— 


Disapproval of the refusal of the—authorities to reduce 


G. I. P. Railway : 
their grain rates... ibs bad sid Hy 
ae - anges eae . 


‘BOMBAY : PRINTED AT THE GOVERNMENT CENTRAL PRESS, 


Censure on the secretary of the—Municipality for causing the 
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PUBLISHED IN THR BOMBAY PRESIDENCY AND BERA'R 
For the Week ending rd November 1883. 


List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


thee of Newspapers. | Place of publication. 


cs 


ENGuisn. 


The a 1 rea gieg Dee a -Bombay 


99 Baa ees “ee -Poona. ... 


_ Quarter Journal of the Poona Sérva-. 


Anaeio-MARA'THI, 


The Din Bandhu = 
» Dnydn Chakshu ... 
» Dnyanoday&s — 

” a ng: 

» Indu. Prakash. 

» Native Opinion 

» Subodh Patrika 


» Urdu Akhbdr 
Mara 'THI 
The Arany& Pandit ... 
7 srs all 00 
» Aryavart eee 
” Bakul 2 Do. 
» Be Saméchar Do. 
a 0 - — mo - Do, 
,», Bodh. Sudhdkar’ .. Do. 
» Chandrika... _... p ..| Monthily:.., 
» Chhava_ ... ose : : Weekly ... 
Daivadny& Samachar . y Fortnightly 
Dharwar Vritt: ... Weekly ... 
Dnyén Bodhak Do. eee 


Govan Labent 
u Punch 
Hitechchhu 
. Jerael®: 


Khandesh Vaibhav 

of Judaism | 
Lokahitavadi ... -«.. 
Mahér4shtr’ Hitechchhu y | — ae 
O. 


Weekl 
Naga Sa Nasik ... Do. y sain 
Nibandh Chandrika Poona .. Monthly... 
Nydya Sindhu. ... Ahmednagar Weekly ... 
Panchanan ose .| Malvan Do. 
Pandhari Vaibhav Pandharpur : Do. 
. Poona Vaibhav ... Poona... Do. 
_ Prabhékar’ é00 Bombay Daily 
. Prabodh Chandrika | Seen %. eee | Weekly 
. ‘Pramod Sindhu. ... Umrawati (Amrdoti) : Do. 


| Monthly ... 
Dov 
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bs Vividh Dnyén Vistér... . 3 Monthly a 


 AneLo-GuJaARA‘Tl, . 

The Bombay Chronicle’ ° ... Weekly 
», Gujarat Mitr’... rr Do. 
» Hitechchhu J Do. 
» Lok Mitra y ..| Do. 
» Surat Akhbér Do. 
» sury& Prakdsh ... ma, =, ‘Do. 


GUJARATI. 
The Ahmedabad SamAcha4r Weekly 
rey Sod 3 isc? as 
A'ry& Dharm Prak4sh | wt Monthly ..,. 
A'ry& Dny4n Vardhak | Do. 
A'ry& Subodhak . | a AS | Do. 
Bombay Punch ... ; ..| Weekly 
Bombay Samachar : Daily 
Broach Samachar | : .| Weekly 
Broach Vartman... _... , + Do. 
Buddhi Prak4sh ... .|Ahmedabad woe —- 
DAétardun ... pee Bombay Weekly . 
Deshi Mitra eee .|Surat eo ie eee 
Dharma Sadbodh Ratna ‘i Do. | .|Monthly ... 
Dnyaén Dipak _... Jundgad 
DnyAén Vardhak . : .|Bom bay 
Fursad__... see :, | Do Do. 
Gujarati... vee sed ae : Weekly ... 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


The Shivdji (60) of the 26th October, in an article on the future of India, 
: observes that it cannot be denied that the people of 
Some a about the India have derived man advantages from British rule. 
—" The introduction into India of arts and manufactures 
which have flourished in the West has done incalculable good. The natives of 
India enjoy security of life and property and freedom of movement under their 
resent rulers. All are treated rt pred before the law. These and many other 
benefits which can be mentioned are patent and manifest. But the other side 
of the rage must not be omitted. That the British Government is just is 
true only in a certain sense. It will act justly towards its subjects so long as 
‘ts interests are not touched or attacked. Justice and equity are set aside where 
the interests of Englishmen and Natives come into conflict. The Government 
showed its solicitude for the welfare of its subjects by passing the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act and by relieving the ryots from the clutches of the 
Mérw4di money-lenders, but it has done nothing to afford relief to the tillers of the 
soil from the exorbitant and rigid demand on account of the land-tax. A liberal 
policy relating to the recovery of the land revenue demand would have affected 
the coffers of Government, and therefore no attention is paid, or will be paid, 
tothis grievance. The partiality of Government in abolishing the duty on cotton 
goods because it affected the interests of the merchants of Manchester is well 
known. Justice is done where Natives alone are concerned, but the moment 
there is a conflict between Europeans and Natives, the latter invariably go to 
the wall. If expenditure is to be reduced the peons and clerks are the first to 
suffer, but the salaries of Europeans are never cut down. Englishmen are 
cunning and deceitful, while Natives.are meek and honest. If this were not so, 
the latter would not now be in their present degraded condition. The histor 
of India will bear out the truth of the above remark. Englishmen did not 
win India by their might. They conquered this country because Natives were 
simple and confiding. The British Government is never backward in making 
promises, but in fulfilling them it is never forward. ‘The future of India is 
gloomy. The natives of India will never rise from their present low condition. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 28th October, in an article headed “ Sir 
James Stephen on British Ascendancy,” says :—True 
Remarks in connection itis that a representative government for India in the 
with the cry raised by some sense in which it is understood in England is out of the 
Europeans regarding British ey" h buvinn 6 F , 
ascendancy in India. question for perhaps centuries to come. lew natives 
of India are so sanguine as to cherish the hope that 
any such government is possible of attainment in the near future. We all 
accept that for the present and for many years to come the government of 
India must be “absolute,” that is to say,a mild. and enljghtened form of 
despotism. But is it necessary that for the maintenance of such despotism 
the British Parliament should adopt the policy for which Sir James so vigorously 
contends in his new paper in the Nineteenth Century? Is itin consonance with 
the genius of the British nation? Nay, more—is it possible in any civilised 
form of human government that India should be placed in the condition in 
which the agitators against the [lbert Bill would put her? The whole principle 
formulated by Sir James Stephen and men of his school, when reduced logically 
to a practical issue, comes to this only that Englishmen should maintain that 
ascendancy of which the present agitation against the Jurisdiction Bill in its 
most aggressive form is perhaps the best sample, and that the Indians should 
be a congeries of nations of slaves. That would be in practice the effect of the 
principle if carried out. Butit has been uniformly discarded by far-sighted 
British statesmen and successive Parliaments for fifty years past. The prevailing 
ideas of what a wise and beneficent government for the people dhould be must 
sooner or later penetrate the chambers of the Government of India. However 
strongly Sir James may dread the introduction of such ideas there, the progress 
of time, the march of civilization, and the increasing triumph of democracy in 
Europe must perforce make it inevitable. It would be as absurd to prevent 
the introduction of those ideas in the Government of India as to stem a rising 
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tide. The whole argument of Sir James was met, as it were in anticipation, 
by Macaulay half a century ago. His observation in that memorable minute 
on the Black Act is as true to-day as it was fifty years ago. If atall, it has 
derived greater emphasis and. greater significance —s to the rapid strides 
India has made in the interval intellectually and politically. ‘‘ We know that 
India cannot have a free government, but she may have the next best thing— 
g firm and impartial despotism. The worst state in which she can 2 be 
placed is that in which the memorialists would place her. They call on us to 
recognize them as a privileged order of freemen in the midst of slaves.” But 
this is the condition to which the whole non-official Anglo-Indian world, 
strongly supported oy the influential Indian bureaucracy, are ever anxious to 
bring the country. Do they not know that such a condition is repellent to the 

litical instincts of the English nation? Is it not at variance ‘‘ with reason, 
with justice, and with the Seneas of the British Government?” May it be 
asked whether by the policy advocated by Sir James Stephen the good 
of the subject people of India can really be attained? On the contrary, 
is it not fraught with evil—the evil being no less than that a handful 
of the advanced, from purely selfish motives, should grind down the subject 
people and keep them perpetually enthralled? According to John Stuart 
Mill there cannot exist a government of one people by another. The policy 
of Sir James, if acted upon, would soon reduce India with the active aid and 
over-ardent enterprise of the Bengal planters to a human cattle farm for their 
own benefit. But the British Parliament has strenuously set its face against so 
fatal a policy being adopted in the administration of India. It has striven for 
half a century past to provide India “ with the best attainable government and 
with the conditions most favourable to future permanent government ”—short, 
of course, of representative government. This is the ideal. Itis‘teing more 
or less slowly carried out in practice. On it alone will rest the future good 
of the Indians and the permanency of British rule in India. Our rulers have 
honestly tried to make a gradual approach to this standard of government, and 
any departure from it will only expose them and their empire to grave danger. 
In short, if ever such a retrograde policy as that which Sir James has suggest- 
ed is adopted in the future administration of India, then we have no hesitation 
in saying, in the words of Mill, that they will be “ guilty of a dereliction of 
the highest moral trust which can devolve upon them ” as a civilized nation, and 
they will be considered as ‘‘ selfish usurpers, on a par in criminality with any 
of those whose ambition and rapacity have sported from age to age with the 
destiny of masses of mankind.” 


The Yajdén Parast (124) of the 28th October observes that for some years 
past several Europeans in India have been speaking 
Says that there are perjurers of the natives of India with contempt, buth in public 
in England as in India. and in private. In their opposition to the Native 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill the thoughtless Euro- 
peans of Calcutta abused Natives as a set of rascals and perjurers, 
meaning thereby that there were no evil characters of .a like description 
among their own countrymen. But the Daily Telegraph reports that a certain 
County Court Judge, in giving judgment recently in a case at Llanidloes, 
remarked that the infumous perjury committed all over Wales made one’s blood 
boil. What have those who condemn the people of India as a set of verjurers 
to say to this ? 


In alluding to Sir Lepel Griffin’s article on “ Indian Princes at Home” the 
Gujardtt (96) of the 23th October observes that Sir 
_Says that the administra- Lepel had such good opportunities as few have had 
tion of Native States is not of becoming closely acquainted with Native States, 
so bad as Sir Lepel Griffin , ; 
on denaiinel and yet hesays that they are mismanaged in every 
way. The petty States are really mismanaged, but the 
larger principalities have considerably improved. The States of Baroda, 
Gwalior, Indore, and Hyderabad are almost free from the shortcomings of 
British rule. What can be the aim of Sir Lepel in condemning them? It is 
true that Native administrations labour under some defects, but it must not 


be forgotten that they have their excellent points also in which British rule is 


ganting. Sir Lepel would have done good service to the country had he shown 
the bright as well as the dark side of Native administrations, It would seem 
as if Sir Lepel Griffin had purposely written the article in order to create a bad 
impression against Native rulers. The Native States have a bad name and are 
therefore slandered.. But is the British mode of administration, which is 
gradually taking the life-blood from India, better ? 


The Arunodayd (14) of the 28th October in a leading article observes that 
A the British Cabinet appears disposed to do justice to 
Says that the limit of age India, as is evident from the policy which has been 
for entrance into the Indian ) ; . ; : z 
Civil Service should be in- pursued since its accession to power. That policy is 
creased and that the ex- creditable to the English Ministry and is calculated 
amination should be held +> promote the happiness of the people of India. A 
= = in India ‘and change in the limit of age for admission into the 
- Indian Civil Service is imperatively demanded in the 
interests of English and Native candidates. The question about holding the 
examination simultaneously in India and England is also equally important 
and requires immediate sation. The Arunodayd cannot understand why the 
business of selecting men for the Indian administration should be done ata 
distance of five thousand miles from India. If the Civil Service examination is 
held in England simply because Englishmen rule India, then on the same 
ground Natives might as well be excluded altogether from competing. If, how- 
ever, the English nation wishes to govern India with equity and impartiality, 
then the competitive examination ought in strict justice to be held in India. 
If the entrance competitive examination into the Indian Civil Service ought to 
be held in England on account of the vast interests which Englishmen have in 
India, the same reasoning would lead tothe conclusion that it should be held 
in India because the natives of India have an immense stake in their own 
country and because those who are invested with power over them should 
possess intimate acquaintance with their manners and customs. The Arunodayd 
considers that when the candidates have once been selected it is very desirable 
that they should pass a couple of years in England. The limit of age ought 
tc be increased since Indian candidates have to pass the examination ina 
foreign language and because they are out-weighed in the struggle with 
English youths, who have the advantage of answering questions in their own 
vernacular. The Arunodayd trusts that justice will be ultimately done in this 
matter to the natives of India. 


The Surat Akhbdr (78) of the 29th October, in writing on the subject of 
Statutory Civilians, says that honesty and trustworthi- 


P| Bowel ae B wap ness are the chief adjuncts of high offices. These 
pointed to the Statutory Cis two qualities cannot be tested in the Civil Service 


Service. examination held in England, but it is inferred that 

Statutory Civilians are possessed ofthem. It is there- 
fore disappointing to these Civilians that they should be granted less privileges 
than those enjoyed by Civilians coming from England as suggested by some 
persons. It is better not to make any such appointments than to nominate as 
few individuals to high posts and make them disaffected. There are two 
objectionable features in the present Statutory Civil Service: firstly, the sons 
of well-to-do men and flatterers are nominated, irrespective of their experience 
or abilities; secondly, the limit of age is a great defect. By it the large class of 
Government servants which possesses experience and abilities and which is loyal 
is given an excuse for becoming disaffected. Some of the officers in the Judicial, 
Educational, Political and other departments excel some of the members of 
both the English and Native Civil Services in manners, honesty and abilities ; 
but it is to be regretted that Lord Lytton has done them an injustice by ex- 
cluding them from the Statutory Civil Service. Government have lost the 
advantages that might accrue from the support of these servants. This is a real 
anomaly, which it is hoped Lord Ripon will remove before doing away with 
other anomalies. 


The Subodh P. 11) of the 28th October says :—The Government of 
hike toe -- India has again issued a resolution directing the heads 
Comments in connection of departments not to dismiss their subordinates 
with the resolution regard- without recording reasons. This has become a recur- 
ing the of Govern: ing com laint with the G t of Indi d 
5 porveinth: g plaint wi e Government of India, an 
“eh? ; the wonder of it is that seeing that resolutions like 
the one in question are admittedly violated in peor: we do not find that any 
oficial has been made to pay the penalty of such violation. Occasion was 
robably given for the publication of the present resolution by some instance 
coming to the notice of Government. And yet the per does not yet know 
how Government have dealt with the official or officials whose disobedience of 
the standing orders has led to the present resolution. This is becoming a 
erpetual farce with the Indian Administration—for Government to goon com- 
plaining that its orders are not minded, and for its officials to go on violating 
them in spite of check and admonition. The regime of resolutions has 
roved @ failure, and if the Government of India seriously means what it has 
bad so often to say and repeat, it should enforce its orders and never spare 
those who persist in breaking them. 


The Lok Mitrd (77) of the 28th October observes that the recklessness 
with which some heads of departments dismiss from 
Expresses gratitude to the Government service for alleged misconduct their 
Government of Bombay for Native suburdinates, to whom such dismissal must mean 
Ser eel at eclocai. absolute ruin, i hensible that the G t 
ing the dismissal of subordi- solute ruin, is so reprehensible that the Governmen 
nates in Government service. Yresolution just issued on the subject cannot certainly 
be said to be uncalled for or inopportune. The action 
which the Local Government has thought right to adopt in the matter is as 
just and considerate as itis humane, and will be the means of affording a 
salutary check to the exercise \of their practically irresponsible powers on this 
head on the part of some of the excitable séhebs, who rarely condescend to 
investigate with care or patience cases of alleged misconduct, or to consider 
the defence which the unfortunate subordinates may have, before casting them 
adrift on the world by a stroke of the pen. That the Government of Sir James 
“ergusson should have taken up the matter so promptly in the interests of the 
subordinate servants in Government employ speaks volumes for his humanity, 
and his zeal to protect the rights and interests of the humblest servants of 
Government will meet with sympathetic and hearty response from the whole 
community. [The Bombay Chronicle (74) of the same date expresses similar 
sentiments. | 


The Bakul (16) of the 28th October advises all local associations, leading 
Natives and newspaper writers to petition Lord Ripon 
Strongly urges Govern- to abolish the Arms Act altogether or to amend it so 
et te canes or oe as to make its provisions less harsh and oppressive. 
en eee It was generally believed that this Act would be 
repealed during the administration of the present 

ministry. ‘There was good reason for anticipating that the Arms Act would be 
dealt with in the same manner as the Vernacular Press Act. It is stated that 
the dissolution of the present Parliament is close at hand. If this be so and 
if the Conservatives succeed in ousting the Liberals, then the idea of repealing 
or amending the Arms Act must be given up as chimerical. Lord Ripon has 
been of late so much occupied with the scheme of local self-government and 
the Ibert Bill that he has had no time to attend to the rectification of the Arms 
Act ; but the above two measures are now very near the goal of passing, and 
hence no time should be lost in urging him to give his attention to the law 
relating to the possession of arms. The inconveniences suffered by the people 
on account of the prohibition to carry arms should be brought prominently to 
the notice of the authorities. The destruction of human life which annually 
happens on account of the inability of the people to protect themselves against 
the attacks of wild animals is very great. ‘The public records will testify to 
this fact. IfGovernment does not doubt the loyalty of the Native population, 
and if. the highest authorities sing the praises of Natives for their strong 
allegiance to the British power, then it is difficult to understand why the Arms 


ywed to remain in force. If the inveterate enemies of the 
> people. of Ireland are allowed to keep arms, then the idea of 
_and loyal natives of India disarmed cannot be ined 


on any rational princi The Arms Act may be applied to the wild and 
turbulent tribes of India, but it is a stain on the loyalty of the great mass of 
people to prohibit them from retaining weapons. The Bakul trusts that Gov- 
ernment will direct its attention to this subject and relieve the people from the 
oppression of the Arms Act. 


The Poona Vaibhav (48) of the 28th October says that it is not easy to 
guess what misfortunes are in store for India. The 
or poner 6g nga people are in the worst state of misery and degrada- 
pods dasa $ Act tion. The just British Government cannot be too 
highly praised for the benefits which it has conferred 
on the inhabitants of India, but it is pnaccountable that it should in some 
respects show indifference to the true interests of its subjects. The Forest and 
A’bkéri laws are harsh and unnecessarily harassing to the people.. The suffer- 
ings of the population on account of the prohibition to carry arms have been 
frequently brought to the notice of the authorities, but no remedial measures 
have been adopted. It is desirable that the agriculturists should be permitted 
to keep weapons in order to protect themselves against the attacks of wild 
animals. If Government is really solicitous for the welfare of its subjects, then 
it is strange that it should turn a deaf ear to this complaint. If Natives are 
allowed to possess arms and weapons it is extremely unlikely that they will 
use them against their rulers, since they are satisfied with British rule and 
would not willingly bring themselves into trouble. In case of a foreign 
invasion Natives will not be able to render any assistance to the British 
Government, since by the disuse of arms for long periods they have become 
inert, cowardly and utterly bereft of self-respect. In the Sholépur Téluka 
wild pigs and jackals have immensely increased in number owing to the ex- 
tension of the area occupied by forests. These animals will do much harm 
to crops and to human beings unless the people are permitted to keep weapons 
for their own protection. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 28th October, in an article headed “ Agri- 
cultural Banks. in India,” observes:—-The one im- 
Remarks in connection with portant consideration which would materially affect 
¢ ae _ Ls in the question of the success of our agricultural banks 
mente oa “is, as admitted by Sir W. Wedderburn and Sir James 
7 Caird, the variable nature of the Government assess- 
ment. If the assessment continues to be increased at every successive revision, 
then, as Sir W. Wedderburn expresses it, the enhancement may swallow up 
the margin of profit upon which the mortgagee depends. Therefore until Gov- 
ernment are prepared to grant us, for some time at least as a tentative measure, 
an exemption from these periodical enhancements, there can be no reasonable 
hope of seeing the beneficial efforts for the establishment of these banks bear- 
ing any fruit. Now the settlement of a permanent system of revenue would 
no doubt cause great disturbance in the financial arrangements of the country, 
and seeme at first sight rather a serious, if not a dangerous, undertaking for any 
Government to take up. The land being the principal source of our revenue, 
and what is more, the only possible elastic one, that statesman must be bold 
indeed who would attempt to crystalize this one grand income in the face of 
the present existing expenditure and the possible contingencies. But we 
think this difficulty must be faced if the country is to be extricated from others 
still more formidable. If something like the bank system of Sir William be 
not taken in hand, the whole country will be very soon in 4 condition which 
will not leave time to our administrators to ponder what remedy they should 
apply, but will compel them to act at the command of circumstances. As 
Mr. Bright, speaking on this very question on the 4th July last, said, “ the 
prospect—the political prospect in India would be greatly improved if sucha 
scheme as this would succeed, because if you have population in a state of 
constant distress they.must be in a state of constant discontent of some kind.” 
This vast and constant discontent by making the back-bone of our papniesien 
constantly hateful of life might incite them to do things of which we have 


sready had but a faint foretaste in the Deccan and the Poona riots. Let the 
appearances of our so-called civilization be as glowing as possible ; let our land 
pe laid throughout with electric telegraph and railways; let our ports be 
crowded with shipping ;—yet so long as a majority of our people is groaning 
yonder poverty and distress, we are not only not civilized but we are, as it were, 
standing on a mine, the more treacherous because covered with a screen of 
solidity. This one fact now presents to our administrators a problem which 
surpasses all others in the difficulty of its solution. Hitherto this difficulty has 
not received the attention due to it, while every successive Government of the 
land is treating its consideration with the same carelessness which made the 

lemarch of Thebes exclaim “‘ Serious matters to-morrow.” But the Nemesis 
of such blind security will not be long in overtaking us if we persist in this 
egregious folly. We wish some strong-minded statesman would look our agrarian 
problem direct in the face and address himself to its solution with that 
seriousness which it deserves. In our opinion the only solution that can be 
found at present will be to establish a permanent settlement throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Such an undertaking requires a predetermina- 
tion to reduce the expenditure of our administration materially and not only 
nominally. The home charges must be wiped away in the first instance and 
the Native element must be introduced into the administration to a very large 
extent. If Sir W. Wedderburn succeeds in his efforts to induce the English 
capitalists to invest their capital in our land banks, he will have gained a great 
assistance to India besides that of the starting of the banks themselves. The 
chief difficulty at present in the way of the improvement in the condition of 
our people is the want of interest which Englishmen evince towards Indian 
affairs. It is a fact, though surprising yet true, that questions affecting turn- 
pikes have hitherto attracted greater attention in Parliament than Indian 
questions notwithstanding that they involved the well-being of millions of 
human beings. This remarkable feature has now become somewhat less marked, 
and we hope to see it vanish before we become much older. I[t was a political 
maxim with both the Parliamentary parties that Indian subjects should not be 
made party questions. But happily this maxim has come to be more obeyed 
i its violation than in its observance, and the more it is violated the better shall 
we be looked after. And the tendency of our drifting into party arena will, 
we think, be hastened if English capitalists begin to have a tangible interest in 
the well-being of our ryot, which will be the certain result of Sir W. Wedder- 
burn’s success in the task which he has so nobly set to himself. He has begun 
under very fine auspices, and we anxiously await his future achievements. 


The Bombay Chronicle (74) of the 28th October observes that the saving of 
_ the. crops of several districts of this Presidency, 
Expresses gratitude to the chiefly the Konkan, from the attacks of locusts, has 
prac | pore ee been widely attested by officials and private indivi- 
pr ph gg duals. The credit of saving the crops and of the 
prevention of misery to the poor peasants and others 
is justly attributed on all sides more to the paternal anxiety and care of the 
Government than to the work of nature. Myriads of the destructive insects 
have been already destroyed, and the extermination of the remainder is going on 
on the system of payment, at first of four and latterly of two annas per ser of 
the insects killed, to the villagers for voluntarily getting rid of them. The 
Konkan alone will thus cost to Government over thirty thousand rupees.. But 
this sum will be much less than what the remissions in land revenue to be 
made to the cultivators would have amounted to had the locusts been left to 
grow and take wing to pursue their career. The Konkan harvest is now 
nearly free from such a catastrophe, and it is to be hoped that the uncertainty 
that now prevails regarding the later crops in the Deccan districts will like- 
wise soon be replaced by more cheering prospects. | 


After regretting that Government has not yet withdrawn its advertize- 


ment for the sale of land on the Kennedy Sea-face for 


nr her a + st building purposes, the Jdme Jamshed (100) of the 2nd 


be sold for building purposes. 


November observes that in October 1862 the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce and some Europeans and 
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Natives suggested to Government that the walls of the Fort of Bombay should 
be pulled down and the land occupied by them be utilized fur erecting buildings. 
A counter-petition signed by a large number of respectable persons was pre- 
sented to Government requesting it not to grant the prayer preferred in the 
first petition. In.reply to the latter memorial Government stated that a por- 
tion of the reclaimed ground would be occupied by buildings and the remainder 
would be reserved for the recreation ofthe public. This promise was not kept, 
for in the days of the share-mania a large portion of the reclaimed land was 
covered with buildings. On this occasion also the re protested; but they 
were told that the reclamation on the Back Bay would be reserved for public 
use. If this last promise was really made, Sir James Fergusson ought to act 
according to it. Europeans complain that they have no bungalows to live in 
within easy distance of the Fort, and theirdemand may be met by replacing 
the ugly cottages in the Marine Lines by airy and ornamental edifices. This 
locality is far better than the Kennedy Sea-face, which Government ought to 
reserve permanently as a public promenade. 


The Gujarati (96) of the 28th October observes that complaints against the 

manner and mode of levying and collecting the 

Says that in the mode of license tax are heard from every quarter. This tax 

collecting and levying the jis unequal in its incidence on individuals and great 
license tax much injustice hoe ‘ead 3 no it £ 

and oppression are done. severity 1s practised 1n recovering 1t trom poor people, 

who canill afford to pay it. No attention is paid to 

the injustice done in particular cases of over-assessment. Much oppression is 

practised in levying it. There is no probability of the tax being abolished, 

but some leniency ought to be shown in its assessment and recovery. 


The Yajddn Parast (124) of the 28th October observes that the Englishman 

of Calcutta and its partizans have now ceased to 

Advises Government to abuse Natives, but they are trying to raise disaffection 
ee ie A Sires renter ri against Government. In one of its recent issues the 
i: catiieen. stl Englishman published a communication signed A. F. 
and has written an article on the ravings of the 

writer. The correspondent states that one of the results of passing the Native 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill would be that Natives would cut the throats of 
the Europeans in India and would afterwards murder each other, and then 
Russia would come and occupy India. The correspondent wishes that an 
internecine war should prevail in England, and that a single individual should 
assume the reins of government because he would show more concern for the 
power. and the credit of England. The Englishman approves of this, but 
observes that the Europeans of Calcutta are confident thatifthey unite together 
and devise the necessary means, they would be able to | the rebellious 
House of Commons and assume the reins of the Indian Government, and then 
Natives would not be able to cut the throats of Europeans. If Government 
asses into the hands of such brainless people, the country would be vastly 
Gonclited | The haters of Natives alone are fit to write such seditious matter, 
which, however, cannot produce any effect. It ought, however, to be suppressed 
at once. Though the inciters of sedition and war against the State are weak, 
yet they to a certain extent endanger the safety of the country and ought there- 


fore to be put down at once. Perhaps the Government of India have desisted 


from taking the step, fearing that their doing so would only increase the dis- 
satisfaction already existing. But the sedition-mongers have put a wrong 
construction on this inactivity of Government, and have taken undue advan- 
tage of their position. There is therefore a great need of suppressing them 
with a strong hand. [The Samsher Bdhddur (112) of the 26th October asks 
why the Pioneer newspaper, which has made it its special object to revile the 
Government of India and the Home Government, is not suppressed? It is 
manifest what suggestions Europeans would have made if a Native paper 
- ary to writé against the Viceroy in a much milder tone than the Pioneer 

is doing. 


Legislation.—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


The Arunodayd (14) of the 28th October in a leading article says that the 
Ilbert Bill has been so much discussed that any allu- 
Some remarks régarding gion to it is sufficiént to produce nausea, but it is 
the oapace 4 Se het fish obliged to return to it through unavoidable necessity. 
nae against the Juris. Most of the Europeans in India are strongly opposed 
diction Bill. to it, and they are supported by the Anglo-Indian 
réss, among whom the Englishman of Calcutta is fore- 
most and most bitter in its opposition. The conductor of that journal has 
become so wild with excitement that he is unable to distinguish truth from 
falsehood. He has been heaping opprobrious epithets on Lord Ripon and 
suggesting various means for insulting His Lordship, but that nobleman is not- 
withstanding calmly carrying out his own policy. Latterly the Englishman 
has become so frantic as to propose that in the event of the passing of the Ilbert 
Bill the Europeans in India ought not to hesitate to act as the Americans did 
and assume the reins of power in India. This threat is so silly and childish 
that it will have the effect of inducing Lord Ripon and the English Cabinet to 
rsevere in their present wise policy and treat those who are creating opposi- 
tion to it with contempt and ridicule. There is no analogy between the state 
of things which sutella in India now and the events which were enacted in 
America about a century ago. If the handful of English settlers in India were 
to create disturbance, the millions of Natives would rally round Government 
and support it in its wise and beneficent rule. When the Government is backed 
by the whole Native population, the handful of English settlers will not have 
the slightest chance of success. 


Education. 


In noticing the complaints made about the nomination of examiners for the 

Says that there should bea U™iversity examinations, the Yajdin Parast (124) 
permanent board ofexaminers Of the 28th October observes that no rules are pre- 
ior the Bombay Universityex- scribed for their appointment and the unfortunate 
aminations. candidates have to submit themselves every year to 
the freaks of new examiners. The question papers in Gujarati, Persian, Sans- 
krit and Latin are answered in English, but some of the examiners in these 
subjects do not possess a competent knowledge of the language in which they are 
asked to examine and therefore cannot do justice to the replies given by the can- 
didates. The Syndicate ought therefore to be careful in the selection of 
examiners, and should not adopt the recommendations of the Registrar with 
implicit confidence. In order to remove all chance of scandals that arise from 
the nomination of new examiners Mr. H. P. Jacob recommended eight years 
ago the appointment: of a permanent board of examiners, but the Syndicate paid 
no attention tothe recommendation. Since then the necessity for adopting the 
suggestion has become more evident and ought not to be neglected any more. 
The advantages of a permanent board are manifold: there is every probability 
of competent examiners being selected ; the candidates will have confidence in 
them; the candidates will be saved from the freaks of new examiners every 
year; no scandals will arise from the appointment of head-masters of high 
schools as examiners ; and the candidates will be better able to prepare for the 


examination. |The Gujardt Mitra (75) of the same date expresses similar 
sentiments. | 


Railways. 


In an article headed “ The G. I. P. Railway Employés,” the Native Opinion 
| (10) of the 28th October says:—Those who travel 
Complains of the treatment long our railways with their we Open must have 


given by the G. I, P. Railwa . ) . 
Oesiaas < te: iin Native observed the amount of marked ability, regularity, 


employés. precision and vigilance which the Native section of 

our railway employés display in discharging the duties 
entrusted to them, and yet with all this dutifalness to their masters we cannot 
say that they are considerately treated or that their services are duly paid by 
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rcompanies. We ate not prepared to say this of all the * ae 
ugh we are certain that the statement holds good in . 
f some and purticularly of the one on our side. The assertion may | ae 
at first si ppear either absurd or even outrageous, but we have not the laa 
jeast doubt that those who will look under the surface will be convinced that 
what we say is not quite gratuitous. Theemployment of a large number of oe 
Natives makes the working of our railways cheap, and if the machinery were ty 
to be employed on a still larger scale, the working, we have no doubt, would be + 
still more cheap, bringing in greater profits to the shareholders and a ogg. a 
mode of conveyance to the people. But we do not propose to dwell upon this 
art of the subject _on the present occasion; what we mean to insist upon is a 
their better treatment and better payment. Next to Government service the te 
railway service is regarded by the people of this country as an additional field | ay 
wherein they may display their usefulness, and we must confess that the 4 
railway authorities have, whether in their own interests or’in those of their 
constituents, engaged a large number of them. What we would endeavour 
to impress upon them is that they should be generous towards this class of 
public servants, ‘The question of salaries apart, the Native branch of the 
G. I. P. Railway service is, we make bold to say, miserably situated in com- 
parison with another branch of it in regard to leave rules. While there existed 
‘no rules in this respéct, well disposed officials were often induced to consider 
individual cases and grant leave in proportion as necessity required. By itself 
such a state of things is never favourable to the well-being of a public service, | 
but the leave rules made since the time of the late Traffic Manager have made if 
matters still worse, and the railway servants now make no secret of the hard- i, 
ships they are labouring under since the creation of these leave rules. Under the 
latter the superior officers do not seem to be left any discretion, and the longest 
privilege leave they can yive under any circumstances is altogether 10 days, casual 
leave being entirely out of the question. The absurdity of the smallness 
of this margin is too apparent to require any comment; no sane man would ever 
think that a period of 10 days in a year isin any sense adequate to any one wish- 
ing to go on leave for his own business. Possibly 10 days may suffice in a very 
small country intersected by a net of railways, but where people have to stay 
at long distances from home, it is simply ridiculous to say that the said period 
is enough for forward and return journeys and stay at home. It is a pity that if 
no casual leave should be allowed. As to what privileges uncovenanted servants al 
in Government service enjoy we need make no mention ; they are already known 
to people. Compared with these privileges the period of privilege and casual 
leave accorded by the B. B. & C. I. Railway Company to its. uncovenanted 
servants is quite adequate. The servants of this company get 40 days’ leave 
every year, and even sick leave, we believe, whenever necessary. Some such 
rule in the case of the G.I. P. Railway servants is desirable, and it is surpris- 
ing that the company’s authorities in India should have lost sight of this absur- 
dity, so far at least as the uncovenanted section of the service is concerned. As 
to the covenanted service on the G.I. P. Railway line there are certain rules 
under their covenant, and so we need say nothing about them. But it is diffi- 
cult to understand how the authorities themselves should not have perceived 4 
this hardship, and how the railway servants should not have made any protest 4 
against such a state of things so long. Everybody knows how the company’s 4 
Native staff of servants is hard-worked, and it isa reflection on their superiors 
that the interest of their subordinates should have been allowed to go to the 
wall, The company should consider itself fortunate that it has not got > 
such a demonstrative set of servants as we see in England; otherwise there 
would have been numberless strikes and protests, and railway work would have 
been brought to a dead lock at any moment. But of such occurrences we 
scarcely hear amongst us in consequence of the docile character of the people. 
We hope the company will show greater consideration for the convenience and 
well-being of its uncovenanted servants. Leave rules based on the lines of : 
those of the B. B. & C. I. Railway will quite satisfy their necessities. What is wo 
wanted is-that the company should take up the subject in hand. 23% 
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The Gujardt Mitra ae the. 28th October states that the subjects of the 

ally x . ja of Wéndoa have loudly complained against his 
roe tide sf Nieia Oppression and several successive Political Agents 
asa ‘have reported him to the Bombay Government, but, 
strange to say, no notice has been taken of his conduct. A correspondent 
writes that on the 6th instant the Raja, accompanied by one thousand military 
sepoys, his seven or eight Rénis and children, went to Réjpipla, and has 
almost deserted Ndndod. The Diwdén has also gone with him, but there 
is not a good understanding between the two; thé Radja suspects and closely 
watches the actions of the Diwdn. He even tried to dismiss the Diwdn 
from his office, but it is gratifying that the Bombay Government did not permit 
him to do so. The eldest son of the Raja is named Chhatrasing, whose mother 
died some time ago. The Chief has four other sons by living Rénis, by whose in- 
stigations he has contracted a dislike for his eldest son. Chhatrasing is anxious 
to study in the Rajkumar College, but the Raja opposes the accomplishment of 
his wishes and otherwise attempts to keep him ignorant through fear of 
himself being deposed on the heir-apparent becoming an able ruler. The 
unfortunate prince is oppressed by the father and the step-mothers and his 
life even is in danger. ‘The Bombay Government ought to exercise their influ- 
ence with the Chief and induce him to send the heir-apparent to the College. 
The Chief is surrounded with evil advisers whom the Political Agent had in- 
structed the Raja to dismiss from his service and presence, but the advice had 
no effect on him. 


Berér Affairs. 


The Varhéd Samdchdr (67) of the 29th October says that the people of 


the Berars hardly know anything about the Calcutta 
Says that information re- fH yhibition or the advantages resulting fromit. The 
garding the exhibition about : oT . 95 : 
to be held in Calcutta should local authorities seem indifferent in the matter. It 
be freely communicated to would be well if the Resident and his Assistants were 
the people of the Berars to take measures to spread information regarding this 
a the municipal com- ¢xhibition among the people through municipal com- 
He # mittees and other local bodies. Rich merchants and 
agriculturists in the Berdrs should be induced to visit the coming exhibition 


at Calcutta. In the jungle districts medicinal plants are found in-plenty. It 
would be well if some of them, with accurate descriptions of their properties, 
were sent to the Calcutta Exhibition. 


G. W. KURKARAY, 


: Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
10th November 1883. 
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east I1.—Politics and the Public Administration— 
Administration of Native States: Expression of opinion that the — is not 


.\80 bad as Sir 1 Griffin has described ... coe ses 
Agricultural banks: Remarks in connection with the introduction and 
success of —in India oo ce see ie 
Arms Act : . 
oe to Government to repeal altogether or to amend partially 
—e relating to the evils resulting from the enactment of 
British ascendancy in India: Remarks in connection with the cry raised 
' by some Europeans regarding— eos ves se 
Building sites in Bombay : Expression of opinion that the ground on the 
Kennedy Sea-face should not be sold for building purposes es 


Civil Service : 
Expression of opinion that the limit of age for entrance into the 
Indian — should be increased and that the examination should 


be held simultaneously in India and in England ... 908 

Expression of opinion that Uncovenanted Civil Servants should be 

appointed to the Statutory— o00 ose see 

Future of India: Some remarks about the— ... to sas 

License tax: Expression of opinion that in the mode of collecting and 

levying the — much injustice and oppression are done... p90 

Locusts: Expression of gratitude to the Bombay Government for the 

destruction of large numbers of— see ove ise 

Perjury : Expression of opinion that there are perjurers in England as 

in India... yee oa sas _ ov 
Resolution regarding the dismissal of Government servants : 

Comments in connection with the— 200 ee a 

_ Expression of gratitude to the Government of Bombay for issuing 

the— a -_ eee ee. ass 

- Seditious writings: Advice to Government to suppress the — that have 

appeared in the Englishman ... Fr oes eee 

Part II.—Legislation— nee 


ative Magistrates’ J urisdiction Bill: Some remarks regarding the 
attitude of English settlers and the Englishman newspaper against 
the— eee o08 eee eee eee eee 


Part IT] .—Education— 


Bombay University examinations: Expression of opinion that there should 
be a permanent board of examiners for the— _ ai 


Past IV.—Ratlways— 


G. I. P. Railway: Complaint against the treatment given by the —~ Com- 
pany to its Native employés_... ‘es és or 


Part V.—Native States— 
Nandod : Complaints against the Raja of— ae +e ape 


Parr VI.—Berdr Affairs— 


Information regarding the Calcutta Exhibition: Expression of opinion 
that — should be freely communicated to the people of the Berdrs 
through the municipal committees ose ane was 
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_ For the Week ending 10th N ovember 1883. 


0 fit of ‘Newkppirs and Periodtoals. 


Names of Newspapers. | | Place of publication. 


ENGLISH. 


The Indian Spectator... ) Bombay Weekly ... 
a ore lise Saas Poona .. ae 
Mo sail pee Ahmedabad Monthly ,.. 
> uaa Jo gag of the Poona S4rva- 
ae ee ve) POONA ... Quarterly 
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The Din Bandhu Bombay 
Dnydn Chakshu Poona ... 

Dayinodayh Bombay 
Dnyén Prak&sh Poona ... 
Indu Prakash Bombay 
Native Opinion Do. 

Subodh Patrika 


Urdu Akhbar 


Mara’THI 


The Aranya Pandit ... Bombay 
» Arunodaya pes Ps ..| Thana... 

A'ryavart ... ini Dhulia... 
Bakul.. -. .... ae 
Belgaum Samachar 
Bh se 
Bodh Sudhdkar’ ... 
Chandrika. . 00 
Chhava_ ... ove 
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Ny4y% Sindhu .... | Abma 

Panchaénan o9e Malvan 

Pandhari Vaibhav Pandharpur 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 
In an article headed ‘* Present Rulers and'past,” the Military Instructor (185) 
te 3rd “* ovember says 7 pe et i“ who 
ollowed the great men who ruled India ears 
enaan the policy of the Sri- ago tell you that you cannot conduct your aadioas 
vernment during the ; siete EAR : 
last thirty years. with other States on the Christian principle of doing 
1a) unto them as you would have them do to you. Still less 
will they allow that a Niz4im, or Sélar Jang, or Holkar, should be treated as 
Metcalfe would have treated them. The fall has been very great. We have 
seen in the interval that passed between Metcalfe’s retirement early in 1838 
and our own time, the first Afghan War, the conquest of Sind, the confiscation 
of the Panjab, the open day-light robbery of Satara, Jhansi, Tanjore, Nagpur, 
the seizure of the Oudh treasury, a gigantic effort all over the country to seize 
the freeholds of the people, the fraudulent appropriation of the Berdrs, and a host 
of minor iniquities of the same order, finally followed up by the crime of this 
last Afghan War with its cost of thirty millions sterling. A painful reflection 
forces itself upon us in connection with this subject, namely, that the adminis- 
trative policy of the last thirty years has been to a very large extent in the 
hands of men whom we may call “ religious professors.” It would have been 
impossible for Metcalfe to take part in a “ prayer-meeting,” but he-could not do 
what our prayer-meeting-goers of the last thirty years have done over and over 
again without scruple. At the time when the mutiny broke out in the midst of 
the wickedness by which we were heaping up wrath against ourselves, the 
‘“‘ prayer-meetings” were going at high pressure, and the way to rise in the 
official ladder was to be pious and saintly. Never was more strikingly illustrated 
the danger of a man persuading himself that he was too good, too right-minded, 
too religidus to do what is wrong. These wrong-doers have been the very 
men whom the world has nick-named “saints.” In private hfe they have been 
of pure character ; in official life they have not known what common honesty, 
common fairness, common justice meant. The hypocrisy has been awful and 
profound. 


The Guwardt. (97) of the 4th November censures Government for the 
Recommends a reduction Unsatisfactory condition of the Indian finances, and 
in the expenditure of Govern- requests Parliament and the Secretary of State for 
ment. India to do all in their power to improve it. The 
army, the civil establishments and the public works cost large sums, which 
may be curtailed without any disadvantage. There is no need for retaining 
Commanders-in-Chief at. the several presidencies; the number of Kuropean 
soldiers is much too large and should be reduced; the cost of the civil estab- 
lishments should be curtailed as pointed out on several previous occasions ; 
and no loans should be raised for the carrying on of public works in times of 
peace except on the occasions of dearth or famine. The expeuse incidental to 
famine works should usually be met from the current revenues of the country. 


The Arunodayd (14) of the 4th November says that it 1s stated in a Calcutta 
newspaper that the Indian Government wishes to buy 

Disapprovesofthe purchase the French possessions in India. If the above state- 
of the French possessions 12 ment be true, it is impossible to reconcile it with the 
sy by the British Govern- 4. Jared intentions of the British Government that it 
has no desire to add new territories to its dominions. 

- Some years ago a rumour prevailed that the British Government was going 
to purchase Goa, but it only succeeded in assimilating the working of the salt 
and 4bkéri departments.in that territory with its own. The French posses- 
sions in India are few and small in extent, and compared to the interests involv- 
ed, their administration is costly and expensive, and therefore it might be urged 
that they would be more economically and better governed if they formed an 
integral part of the British dominions. But by similar reasoning every other 
territory might be absorbed into British India in the same manner. The Aru- 
nodayd considers that in the interests of the British Government it is desirable 
that the French should keep their possessions in India. The method of govern- 
ment in French territory must form a contrast to that in British India and 
must necessarily lead people te compare the merits of the different systems of 


administration. 


Some incoherent remarks 
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os The Indian Spectator 1) of the 4th November says:—We observed the 
) it one! i day that not only on sade: of justice but 


«g Rare that n0 mye what economy also it is neédful to enl the limit of 
the number of European Oi annual admissions into the statutory Civil Service. If 


Servants and by P ion- our rulers are sincere in their professions to find ex- 
ately increasing the number tended employment for Natives in the higher branches 
pd sr hany peer the of administration, then it would be rash to assert 
id that one-sixth is a liberal limit. It practically means 
that 4 or 5 Natives will be admitted to the service to the 24 or 25 Englishmen 
that annually gain admission to the other and higher branch of the service by 
means of open competition in England. We have shown how the door to that 
service, though nominally open, has been practically shut against Natives ; 
and unless the present agitation bears some fruit, so far as the limit of age 
being again fixed at 21 goes, there is little likelihood of any considerable 
number of Indians entering the Civil Service by competition; so that the ad- 
mission of 4 or 5 Native gentlemen to the other service every year can scarcely 
be considered satisfactory. For a better idea of the insufficiency of the number 
we would assume a hypothetical case which would illustrate the illiberality of 
the concession Government so grudgingly made four years ago. If the present 
system of admitting 25 members, successful at the competitive examination 
held in England, is continued without any alteration, we shall have at the end 
of 85 years—the average duration of the service of a Civil Servant—775 com- 
petitionwdlds in the enjoyment of an average annual salary of Rs. 20,000 and 
upwards, besides being entitled on retirement to an annual average pension of 
£800. The number of Native statutory Civilians during the same term will 
be 125, in the enjoyment at the best of an annual maximum salary of Rs. 12,000, 
with a right to pension averaging £600. We appeal to the common sense of 
our rulers to say whether, consistently with the rapidly increasing class of 
educated Natives and their aspirations, the result of the so-called extended 
employment of Natives in the higher branches of administration would be con- 
sidered at all satisfactory. We appeal to their sense of justice to say whether 
the arrangement would be thought equitable. Can it be at all consistent with 
their professions to lessen the burden of foreign agency, which eats away so 
much of the country’s wealth? Is such an arrangement at all conducive to 
economy? Is it really in the true interests of the children of the soil? We 
are aware of the answers that will be made tv these questions. The people 
will be told, as Sir Evelyn Baring has done in his paper in the Adneteenth 
Century, that in the present condition of India it would be extremely dangerous 
to reduce the number of European Civil Servants. This is the stock argument. 
What the danger is we have not been told, while the Government of India has 
repeatedly acknowledged that Natives are so far advanced and capable as to be 
fully entitled to be trusted with many an appvintment in the higher branches of 
administration. If it be dangerous to have a less number of Europeans in the 
civil administration, why not boldly state what those dangers are? Are the 
real or imaginary? If the former, then Natives would be the first to cease 
clamouring for the diminution in the strength of foreign agency in the employ 
of Government; if imaginary, then they should insist upon having a greater 
share. The question, therefore, at issue is, who is to decide that the diminution 
will lead to danger? Neither the Government of India nor the Natives ought 
to pass an opinion. Both are interested parties. A committee of independent 
gentlemen, members of Parliament, and others well-known for their impartiality, 
presided by such a gentleman as Mr. Fawcett, should be appoiated to report 
upon this question. But it will not do for our rulers to simply say they are 
the proper judges of what is right, and under their own ipse dizit, right or 
wrong, perpetually exclude large numbers of Natives from being employed in 
higher offices. We are firmly of opinion that no danger whatever will happen 
by reducing the number of European Civil Servants. We do not advocate, and 


it would be rash to do so, that the entire European agency should be abolished. — 


That is not at all possible. Those who cherish any such delusion must be fools 
or madmen. But we do maintain that there is enough room for a reasonable 


reduction. We contend that no harm will be done by reducing it on the one ° 
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portionately enlarging the present limit fixed under Lord Lytton’s 
one-half pg M7 as the limit, Natives would be quite satisfied. It 
then be left to the future when that limit could again be increased to 
irds, at ‘which ‘it should be finally fixed for the rest of the time that the 
itish are masters of India. Meanwhile Natives should not rest until their 
agitation has so far borne fruit as to compel our rulers to concede to the demand 


for one-half as the number of annual admissions into the statutory Civil Service. 


In alluding to the telegram received by the London Times from its Cal- 
ne cutta correspondent that Lord Ripon is desirous of in- 
samme f age fot creasing the limit of age of candidates for the Indian 
competitive examination ner : ; ° ented 
for the Indian Civil Service Civil Service to 21 years in order to give facilities 
held in England should be to Indian students to compete at the examination, 
raised and the constitution of the Jdme Jamshed (101) of the 9th November 
~ 1 pogate Civil Service savances the usual arguments in condemnation of 
should be improved. gs : 
the present limit of 19 years, and hopes that His 
Lordship will obtain the concession, which, if granted, will not fail to stamp 
his name indelibly in the grateful memory of the Indian people. The Jdéme 
also hopes that the Viceroy will alter the present defective constitution of 
the Native Civil Service, substituting in its place the system of competitive 
examinations in India. The successful candidates should then be sent to 
England for the purpose of improving themselves and for obtaining an insight 
into English manners and customs. The raising of the limit of age for the 
entrance examination in England will enable the sons of well-to-do parents to 
enter the Civil Service by the door of competition, and an improvement in the 
mode of electing statutory Civil Servants will afford a similar opportunity to 
poor students. 


The Milttary Instructor (135) of the 3rd November states that the Native 
soldier is not so well cared or housed as the English 
Requests Government to xoldier. In every respect the condition of the former 
take measures to improve the ig inferior. The pay of the Native soldier is very 
pay and position generally 1 oF MeN ag ae Stele Sal If d hi 
of the soldiers of the Native Small. From it he has to maintain himself and his 
army. ' family. Even the money required for clothing him 
is deducted from his small allowance. The Instructor 
is of opinion that rations should be served out free to Native soldiers as is done 
in the case of European soldiers. Additional funds, if necessary, should be 
voted in order to improve the status and position of Native soldiers. The 
loyalty of Native soldiers is undoubted and their entire devotion to the service 
to which they belong must also be admitted. It is unaccountable that Govern- 
ment should act in a niggardly manner where the interests of the Native 
army are concerned. Promotion in the Native army is also very slow. Most 
soldiers never advance beyond the position of privates. It is no wonder if 
crime is rife in the Native army on account of the poor prospects which it 


holds out. 


In an article headed “Sir Evelyn Baring on recent events in India,” 

; the Indu Prakash (9) of the 5th November says :— 

as eee te In an article on recent events. in India in the 
panes bro er in the Nineteenth Century for October Sir Evelyn Baring 
matter of the increased em- gives an excellent exposition of the policy of Lord 
ployment of Natives in the Ripon’s administration, of the true character of the 
patie eaeviee. Anglo-Indian opposition to that policy, and of the 
just claims and aspirations of the natives of India to a share in the govern- 
ment of their country. He points out with peculiar felicity and emphasis 
that what has been characterised as Lord Ripons policy is really the policy of 
His Lordship’s predecessors and of successive Secretaries of State, both Con- 
servative and Liberal, and of the Imperial Parliament. Even among Anglo- 
Indians themselves there are not a few who admit the justness of the principles 
which regulate that policy but who cannot brook to see those principles put 
into practice. Sir’ Evelyn shows conclusively that Lord Ripon is not the 
revolutionary Viceroy the champions of the Anglo-Indian cause make him out 
to be, but is really an hovest follower of the policy he inherited from his pre- 
decessors and a sincere worker in the interests of both India and England. 


Such @ certificate coming from the late Finance Minister will no doubt be 
altogether lost upon the extreme antagonists of the Jurisdiction Bill, who pro- 
bably regard him as an accomplice in crime; but to those who are willing to 
read events in the light of history and truth, Sir Evelyn’s explanation will be 
eminently satisfactory. His aceount of the origin and the true character of 
the Anglo-Indian opposition likewise substantially corroborates the view held 
by usin common with many of our contemporaries. Sir Evelyn shows that 
while misunderstanding may in part, but to a very slight extent, have caused 
the opposition, the real cause is the general disapprobation of, and the deep- 
rooted antipathy to, Native preferment. The politicians who lead the counsels 
of the Anglo-Indian Defence Association, and who give vent to their thoughts 
in the columns of the Englishman, base their opposition to what they call the 
revolutionary policy of the _scmg Government of India on principles which 
raise an uncompromising claim to political superiority on behalf of Anglo- 
Indians and totally deny any right in Natives for consideration or advance- 
ment. ‘To these the whole policy of admitting Natives into the Civil Service 
or any other service, of educating them and instilling into their minds the 
ideas of liberty and constitutional government, of giving them a share of 
olitical power and training them to habits of self-government, is thoroughl 
distasteful. To them the Jurisdiction Bill was the last straw that broke the 
camel’s back. The outcry against this Bill, says Sir Evelyn, must indeed be 
regarded as the explosion at last of long pent-up discontent. The Criminal 
Jurisdiction Bill was the spark which set the mine on fire. Local self-government 
and some other acts of Lord Ripon’s administration precipitated the explosion, as 
also did the faet that the Liberal party is in power in England. Anglo-Indian 
society is, generally speaking, Conservative. But the explosion must in 
any case have taken place before long. It has been preparing for many 
years, and is due to the resentment felt by a portion of the Anglo-Indian 
community at the philo-Native tendencies of successive Viceroys, Secretaries 
of State, and Parliaments., Of these tendencies the constant pressure kept 
up to extend the sphere of employment is perhaps that which has created the 
greatest amount of resentment. ‘There are some circumstances,—for instance, 
the reduction in the salaries of the Calcutta Judges and the Roorkee resolution— 
which have contributed to increase the discontent, but for which the Viceroy 
is really not responsible. In the main it is the resentment at the philo-Native 
tendencies of Government, as Sir Evelyn puts it, that raised the storm which has 
been shaking all India since February last. On the subject of the treatment 
of Natives Sir Evelyn’s views are catholic. We do not entirely agree with 
him as to the extent to which Native agency may be employed by Government 
in the work of administration. Sir Evelyn seems to think that the proportion 
of European and Native elements in the public service is at present nearly 
equal, and that any greater employment of Natives will not be conducive to 
economy. In regard to the first point we apprehend that though the propor- 
tion may be equal in numbers there is a very considerable disproportion in 
the ranks and salaries of the respective classes of officers. For obvious poli- 
tical reasons the highest executive officers must be Europeans. But we venture 
to think that in the judicial, the educational, the public works and other services 
there is yet considerable scope for the employment of Natives, which while it 
will be not wanting in efficiency will resultin an appreciable saving of expendi- 
ture. We have the highest respect for the opinions of such an eminent statesman 
as Sir Evelyn Baring, but on this subject we venture to dissent from his views. 
Among the recent events noticed by Sir Evelyn, thechief are the Criminal 
Jurisdiction Bill and the scheme of local self-government. In regard to the first 
he answers successfully the now stock arguments about anomalies, investment 
of British capital, inexpediency and so forth. Sir Evelyn’s refutations and 
arguments pro and con have a freshness and vigour of their own, but we shall 
not weary our readers with a igs sor aRrE of them. It is very gratifying to 
note that Sir Evelyn emphatically declares himself against a withdrawal of the 


Bill. It appears to me highly desirable on public grounds, says Sir Evelyn, 
that whatever alterations may be made in the details, the essential prin- 
ciple of the Bill should be passed intolaw. We have here an assurance of the 
temper of the Government of India in respect of the Bill. Sir Evelyn was 
within a few months back a prominent member of that Government, and 
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may be regarded as the most trastworthy exponent of their views. In Sir 
Evelyn’s departure from India the Bill has lost a most able, influential, and 
conscientious advocate ; but we trust his successor will not give us cause to regret 
Sir Evelyn’s loss. Sir a observations on the effect of the withdrawal of the 
Bill are very valuable, and ought to convince all but the most violent and blind 
enthusiasts on the side of the opposition. But the most important part of the 
article is the remarks on the local self-government scheme. Here Sir Evelyn lets 
us into the secret history of the measure, and we know for the first time to whom 
we owe the initiation of the self-government scheme. We have been in the 
habit of bestowing all our praises for the introduction of this measure on the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government of India, but now we must learn to 
reserve a not insignificant part of them for his not less noble coadjutor. It was 
Sir Evelyn who first suggested to the Viceroy the desirability of extending 
Lord Mayo’s scheme of decentralization. It was at his suggestion that inform- 
ation was called for, the opinions of local Governments solicited, and the cele- 
brated resolutions of September 30th, 1881, and May 18th, 1882, were written. 
Thus whatever we owe to the firmness, liberality and practical statesmanship 
of our noble Viceroy, we also owe deep debt to the late Finance Minister 
for his foresight, singleness of purpose, and remarkable industry. The opposi- 
tion which ‘first ostensibly broke out in consequence of the Sarisdiction Bill 
soon spread to the local self-government scheme along with every other mea- 
sure of Lord Ripon’s administration. We have already indicated Sir Evelyn’s 
views in regard to the character of this opposition. Sir Evelyn shows the utter 
hollowness of the position taken by the antagonists of the policy of Government, 
and establishes that a curious despotic government must take into account the 
forces set into motion by the introduction of western culture, western arts and 
manufactures, and western ideas of freedom and government, and must adapt its 
administration in accordance with those forces. We trust the sound views 
expressed by Sir Evelyn Baring will carry ome with the English public, and 
will meet with proper consideration at the hands of Government. 


oe: 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 4th November, in an article headed “ Sir 
Richard Temple as a social reformer!” refers to the 
Oomments in connection address delivered by him as President of the Social 


with the address delivered by . pee 
BieMishesd. Seunlocs Powk- Science Congress at Huddersfield, and remarks :— 


dent of the Social Science Lhat'in years to come we may have visitations from 
Congress. social philanthropists, there is not the least doubt. 

Anyhow it will be a happy augury when Sir Richard 
Temple himself can make it convenient once more to revisit the scenes 
of his official career but for the higher and nobler purposes on which he so 
eloquently descanted at Huddersfield. Meanwhile it may be more interesting 
to note a few omissions from the long list of reforms for India which Sir Richard 
mentioned. No doubt the lowly dwellings of the poor need sad reform. Who 
has not observed that in villages the peasants pen up the cattle inside their 
huts? Did Sir Richard ever deign to ascertain during his tours the reasons 
that compel Indian peasantry to live and sleep in the same room with their 
beasts of burden or domestic cattle? When the impoverished agriculturist goes 
half-starved all the year round, when he has hardly sufficient means to make 
both ends meet, when State demands for revenue assessments are so rigid and 
so exacting, can any hopes be entertained that the Kunbi will havea spare acre 
of his own outside his dwelling place? On the contrary, is it not a fact that 
during the famine of 1877-78 Sir Richard, with the view to chime in the policy 
pursued by Lord Lytton, recorded a long minute in which it was stated that 
every pie of the suspended revenue, though delayed, would be eventually reco- 
vered! We suppose Sir Richard had then no such glorious vision of improving 
the condition of the peasantry on which he dwelt with some emphasis in his 
new-born zeal at the Huddersfield meeting. Speaking of drainage, he observed 
that in India “‘ the capital cities have drainage works constructed in the manner 
which has approved itself to engineers at home.” Is that not rather an exag- 
gerated statement? Drainage works in a complete state are only to be seen in 
Calcutta, and even there they have been pronounced more or less a failure. 
We are far from having drainage complete in Bombay, and we think Madras 
has not done so much even as to make a serious beginning how to find the 
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- ways and means for drainage. . Besides, is it quite correct to assert that these 
{ndian drainage schemes have had the approval of engineers in England? We 
thought there was a diversity of opinion on the subject. When great sanitary 
ineers in London are not at one as to the safety of underground drainage, 
when the Paris Municipality has appointed a roving commission to enquire 
into the merits of the so-called scientific scheme, when the people of Berlin 
have universally condemned their drainage works, is it not somewhat rash and 
misleading to talk of ‘‘ approval”? Sir Richard then speaks of Native preju- 
dice to western sanitation; and remarks that typhoid fever has been on the in- 
crease. He is here spéaking facts and we should like to know how he would 
reconcile these with his previous statement as to drainage. It would have been 
better had he explained at length his own arbitrary. acts in connection with the 
drainage of Bombay and the coiitroversy that is still actively raging as to the 
roblem of its ultimate success. As to sanitation in minor cities, towns and 
villages it is curious he forgot to tell-his audience that by virtue of an auto- 
cratic edict as Governor of Bombay all mofussil municipal budgets were so 
framed for seven years in anticipation as to enable district officials to spend as 
muchasthey liked of local funds on useless public roadsand other works ofso-called 
*‘ public utility ” to the neglect of the prosecution of works having for their object 
increased safety to public health. How consistent are his gubernatorial acts, 
when he had the power to put his latent philanthropic instincts to a practical 
test, with the bright sparkling sermou he preached at Huddersfield in his posi- 
tion as a social reformer! Again, the whilom famine delegate had not a word 
to say as to the theory of famine ration and to the fatal character of famine 
fever. He could not have better enlisted the sympathy of the philanthropic 
servants assembled at that meeting than by pointedly alludiny to the two topics. 
There are many other omissions. But we can only refer to one more of these. 
He waxed eloquent on the political education of Natives, to which he alluded in 
the concluding part of his address. May we ask if he ever did anything to 
advance it in his capacity as Governor of Bombay? Whom did he nominate to 
the Legislative Council? It is unnecessary to say that he appointed those whom 
he thought subservient enough to register his autocratic decrees? Is this 
the sort of civic duty he is anxious, as a social reformer, that Natives should 
learn? Then again, what did he do for mofussil local fands committees, what 
about elected local bodies, and so forth? It is superfluous to remind him that 
in all these matters he strove his best rather to depress than elevate Natives. 
His talk of advancing them in political education is simply so much cant. No 
honest man can believe in his sincerity. In fact sincerity is a virtue which he 
ossesses the least. Such being the case, we must take for what it is worth the 
address at Huddersfield in which he attempted to pose as a social reformer for 
India. May heaven save us from a reformer of his type! He has left enough 
of mischievous administrative legacies ; but to thrust on the soil his new-fangled 
social nostrums will be an evil far more intolerable—an evil from which it is to 
be hoped India may be kept aloof. Social reformers of the type of Sir Richard 
would be too dear even at half-pence for this country. 


The Indu Prakash (9) of the 5th November observes that if the condition of 
Native States is a8 bad as it is depicted in Sir Lepel 

Criticises Sir Lepel Griffin's Griffin's article on Native princes in the Nineteenth 
views on Native princes 88 Century, then the state of things must be serious 
ca gs indeed. Sir Lepel Griffin, however, writes in a general 
way. His ‘accusations are of a vague character, and 

hence considerable deduction must be made from his statements before they 
can be received as absolutely true or reliable. The Indu Prakdsh does not 
believe that there isso much oppression in Native States as Sir Lepel Griffin 
supposes. It must also not be forgotten that a government under which 
no tyranny is practised does not exist on the surface of the globe. Again if 
the kind of misgovernment which Sir Lepel Griffin alleges really exists, 
then the people from Native States would migrate into the neighbouring 
British territory. But such a phenomenon is. not observable anywhere. The 
answer which Sir Lepel Griffin gave to a Native prince who said that he was in 
the habit of raising twice as much revenue from his kingdom as the British 
Government seatiel: in its own territory of equal extent does not show much 
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anything, and although his misdeeds may be known in the highest quarters, yet 
no notice is taken of them. Political Agents often inflict fines on Native princes 
for trifling reasons. The fact is that the British Government only sees the faults 
of Native rulers and does not notice its own shortcomings. Sir Lepel Griffin 
expresses contempt for the armies of Native princes. If the armies of Native 
princes are a mere rabble, the fault lies with the British Government. When 
Native princes were independent their armies were kept in a high state of 
discipline; but now they have no need of highly disciplined forces, and besides 
the British Government will not allow them to keep them so. Sir Lepel Griffin 


should not indulge in useless invectives. He would have been an admirable 
councillor to Lord Dalhousie. It is a fortunate circumstance for Native rulers 
that Sir Lepel Griffin’s views are not in the ascendant just now. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 5th November, in an article headed ‘‘ Our 
Judicial System,” alludes to the appointment of a 
The selection of men for Jaw Commission and says:—We have very good 
the judicial branch of the rounds for stating that the defect of the present judi- 
Civil Service and remarksin “. : 
ssnttittin tasewith. cial system has not escaped the attention of either 
the Government of India or the Government of 
Bombay. Less than a year ago the Government of Bombay, at the instance 
of the Supreme Government, contemplated taking the sense of the High Court 
on the question. The authorities have realised to themselves the absurdity of 
getting inexperienced Civilians, fresh from the revenue line and with a ver 
imperfect study of law, to hear appeals from suits disposed of by legally better 
educated and more experienced Subordinate Judges. What has been the result 
of the step taken by the Government we are not in a position to know; but it is 
certain that they did ask for opinions on the question as to whether it would 
not be more conducive to the administration of justice if Civilians entering the 
judicial line were given original cases to try for some time after their entrance 
into the judicial line, and the appeal work now generally entrusted to them 
given to experienced Subordinate Judges that might be declared competent 
for the work by the High Court. We are led to infer from this that the 
Bombay Gazette’s information that the Government of India intend doing some- 
thing in the matter is not perhaps altogether incorrect. We are however far 
from entertaining the view that because the present system is unsatisfactory the 
higher judicial appointments ought to be wrested from the Civil Service and 
thrown open to outsiders, such as barristers. Such a change will open the door 
to jobbery and patronage, and give us for inexperienced Civilian judges, with 
imperfect legal training, barrister judges of equally doubtful ability compelled 
to resort to Government service by their inability to rise ut the bar. There is 
another consideration which ought to weigh with Government in deciding 
against such change. The Civil Service gets fresh accessions every year, and 
80 long as it exists it must have ensured to it good prospects, both in the 
revenue and the judicial line. The higher appointments in the revenue line 
will be blocked ere long if the higher branch of the judicial service is thrown 
open to others. The Government ought to make best of the service which the 
Parliament has created, and the way to do it is to require Civilians wishing to 
enter the judicial line to pass a more searching examination in law than the 
are at present required todo. It is on this point that the Government of India 
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e subject. Now seeing thatthe majority of Civil Servants choose the revenue 
line and that judicial business requires superior intelligence and ability, Gov- 
nment should for one thing make a distinction between the revenue and 
branches of the service by giving those selecting the latter higher pay 
than to those confining themselves to the former. At present the scale of 
salary is equal in the case’of both, though it is well known that a judicial 
career is seldited by men of exceptional abilities and intelligence. Then again 
the present-system of promotion according to seniority and length of service in 

the higher ‘grades of the judicial service should also be modified. Messrs. 
-Melvill and West were promoted to the High Court bench over the heads of 
several [District Judges who were their seniors, and their promotion was rapid, 
because their ability and diligence had brought them to the favourable notice of 
the High Court. Why should not promotions to the office of District Judges 
be made on the same principle? That would encourage the Civilians in the 
judicial line to work hard and give us something better than fourth or fifth 
rate judges in the mofussil. 


The Lok Mitrd (78) of the 4th November observes that the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation will render an important public service if 
oa = bag ge it vaya th preventing the threatened eae of 
should not sel the tand on one of the lungs of this overcrowded city. The inten- 
a Bay for building pur tion of Government to sell an tepoctent portion of the 
| Back Bay foreshore for building purposes will, if 
carried out, inflict a serious injury upon the hundreds of the poor who at present 
find in the Kennedy Sea-face not 0 a source of health-giving enjoyment but a 
means of preserving for the city the limited supply of fresh air which even now 
the crowded dwellings of the masses who live in the thickly populated parts 
of the city behind the Queen’s Road hardly get. The action of Government 
seems altogether inexplicable when it is remembered that there is a large 
amount of space available not only in the immediate vicinity but in other parts 
of the city-sufficient to meet any pressing demand of an increasing population. 
But it is feared the Government is acting in this matter with a sole regard to | 
filthy lucre, and, like a grasping landlord, is more bent upon making money out 
of its property than in leaving to the lurge mass of its subjects the means of re- 
creation and health. The end of this fiue sweep of open foreshore will be worthy 
of its beginning if a portion of this remnant of the money-making fever of 
1864 is to be sacrificed to the greedy propensities of the present successors of 
the Back Bay Reclamation Company. 
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In alluding to the advertisement for the sale of the vacant ground on the 
Back Bay, the Bombay Chronicle (75) of the 4th 

Prays be hg andl to November observes that the question of the intended 
ec 5 eer. hy "*" gale is of vital importance to the health, comfort and 
| convenience of the citizens of Bombay. The only 
advantage which will result from the proposed sale will be, besides bringing 
some money into the coffers of Government, to afford some additional facilities 
to a class of people consisting of Europeans and Natives who are well able to 
command the comforts and luxuries of life. On the other hand, the disad- 
vantage will be the loss of one of the very few desirable sites of public resort 
of recreation to the public generally, and especially to the Bes mass of 
population located in the neighbourhood. When the Back Bay reclamation 
scheme was floated a special promise was given to the city by Government 
that a portion of the reclaimed ground falling to the share of the State would 
be set apart for public purposes of the citizens by way of compensation to them 
for the ae of the open ground on the then esplanade taken up by Government 
and sold for building purposes since the demolition of the old ramparts. The 
census report of the Municipal Health Officer shows how very dense is the 
population and how some parts of the city are extremely overcrowded. It is 
to = hoped that the Corporation will strongly advocate the necessity of leaving 
the Kennedy Sea-face open as it is, and that Government will grant the prayer 
of the citizens of Bombay. 


4 oa 11 
The Mahdrdshtra Mitra:(39) of the 8th November says that the European 
* mater officials c with the duty of hearing appeals in 
oi x: the way in. cases of over-assessment in the collection of the 
which of st we license tax do not do their work properly. The 
pose of ‘appeals relating t never take the trouble of examining the books which 
| | appellants bring with them in order to show their 
exact income. Twenty to twenty-five appeals are decided in the course of half 
an hour. Each appellant is not allowed more than three or four minutes to 
explain his case. The appellate authorities belong to the Civil Service, but 
unfortunately they rarely show any civility to appellants. The Mahdrdshird 
Mitra has not heard or read anywhere of Civil Servants being enjoined to 
abuse the natives of India and to turn a deaf ear to their complaints. It would 
seem as if Civil Servants were inspired by Providence to ill-treat Natives the 
moment they set their foot on the soil of India. These sdhebs do not permit 
Natives to sit in the compound of their houses. Appellants are often obliged 
to sit under the shade of a tree by the side of the public road. If the above 
state of things is enacted in Sdtdra itself, what must be the sufferings of the 
people far from head-quarters? ‘The Mamlutdars assess people to the license 
tax on mere hearsay evidence. If Government were to grder each individual 
to pay a certain portion of his earnings into the public treasury, there would 
be much less oppression and no necessity for appeals. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 4th November, in writing on the endea- 
a _ wours which Mr. Janérdan Rémchandraji is making to 
Remarks in connection enlist the sympathy of the enlightened classes in 
with the hours of work in i astaw 6 ds th \; ° ? tien whectes) and 
the Bombay mills, Bombay towards the amelioration of the physical an 
intellectual condition of operatives employed in the 
local mills, remarks :—The Legislature alone must interpose to hold an equit- 
able balance between the rich and influential capitalists on the one side and 
the voiceless and uninfluential working classes ou the other. Under the present 
circumstances we consider that nine lrours a day are quite sufficient, exclusive 
of course of full one hour for we ge | recess. The present arrangement, whereby 
the poor operatives are allowed half.an hour, is simply an imposition on the 
credulity of the public. Nominally the operatives are allowed half an hour’s 
vacation, but they rarely enjoy more than a brief respite of fifteen minutes in 
practice, and that too on the open road. Thereis hardly anything like shelter 
or shade to be found in factories where exhausted nature, after five or six hours’ 
work at a stretch, may refresh itself. So that for that matter the mid-day 
half-hour recess might us well be foregone. The selfish capitalists would 
welcome such an arrangement with alacrity. But what is wanted in the in- 
terests of the work-people is, nine working hours, full one hour’s afternoon 
recess, and shelter and shade on the mill premises where operatives can freel 
disport themselves and get refreshed. When the Legislature insists on these three 
conditions being carried out in their entirety, we may then,realise the accom- 
pornean of the noble object for which the Theistic Association is now 
abouring, but laboursin vain. Again, if it be the object of our city philanthro- 
pists to see a rising class of tulerably well educated operatives in future, the 
law’s aid must be further invoked to make the employment of any young 
person under fifteen years prohibitory, For all these benevolent objects active 
agitation is wanted. A strong memorial to the Government of India, if adopted 
at a large public meeting, will soon bring about the desired end. 


The Bakul (16) of the 4th November in its local news states that the 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Mr. Chhotdial Motirdm, 
searched the house of Vishnu Anant Bdvdekar, the 

the dangi clerk in the Ratné- h eg ay ig PR fe fr h 
giri post office, was unjustly 277g? Clerk in the hatnagirl post ollice, on the mere 
treated in that his house was’ suspicion of the latter having abstracted a paper- 
searched during his absence cutter of the value of two annas from a bangi 


Complains that Bavdekar, 


on account of the supposed gddressed to Miss Symonds. Itis now nearly two. 


Sur's tote? btm mae months since the bang: was delivered to Miss 


Symonds, and at the time of the delivery there was 
no indication or complaint that it had been tampered with. On Miss Symond’s 
recently complaining that a paper-cutter from the bangs was missing, the 
house of Vishnu Anant. Bavdekar was searched during his absence, with- 
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out his knowledge and without hearing his explanation. Strictly speaking the 
‘master is responsible for the safe custody and delivery of a bangi parcel, 
and it is therefore unaccountable why Bdvdekar should be held responsible 
for the missing article. That the actual weight of the bangi parcel was less 
than the weight stated on the outside was known to the post master at Khed, 
where Mr. Symonds was when the bangi parcel was delivered for despatch. 
The treatment to which poor Bdévdekar has been subjected is most harsh and 
unjust. 
The Kdside Mumbai (105) of the 5th November, in writing on the recent 
_ &ffray between the police and the Borahs near Nal 
Remarks in connéction Bazdr, says that it is good that the Borahs have come 
yang d gr: gar a wo forward to seek justice for the assault committed 
Pa charge of an BA by and the oppression exercised by the oy on them ; 
certain Borah shopkeepers. but it cannot be understood what object the 
Police Superintendent and Inspectors could have had 
in assaulting the Borahs for nothing. The sepoys may have had a spite or 
malice against the Borahs, but it is doubtful whether the Superintendent 
and Inspectors were actuated by the same questionable motives. It 1s possible 
that a senseless police sepoy may have given rise to this affair with a view 
to gain his object or to revenge himself for some long-existing enmity; but 
no wise man would ever believe that highly-paid police officers would 
become the tools of such ignorant, senseless oj lowly-paid sepoys and would 
take part in the affray or even think of behaving in the way they are said to 
have done. The proportion of truth and falsehood in this case cannot be 
made out. The Kdsid is of opinion that if the European police officers had 
been excluded from the present prusecution and if the illiterate and stupid 
sepoys had only been prosecuted by the Borahs, the case would not have brought 
ridioule on both the prosecution and the defence. 


Legislation. 


In alluding to the agitation that is being raised in England by the Bengal 
zamindadrs against the Bengal Rent Bill, the Bombay 
Condemns the agitation (Chronicle (75) of the 4th November observes that it is 
made in England by the strange that the party in India that has been con- 
zamindaérs of Bengal against : s ; ; : 
the Bengal Rent Bill. stantly foremost in sympathising with the Irish agita- 
tion against the English policy of conducting the 
public affairs of [reland, especially in the matter of [rish land tenure and the 
_ rights and relations of the landlord and tenant in that country, should now 
invoke the aid of the supporters uf that policy to help them to ground down the 
miserable Bengal peasant. Ifthe zamindars really hope to be able to attain 
their parpese of keeping to themselves what they have unlawfully seized or 
improperly withheld from their tenants by enlisting in their favour the 
sympathy of the section of the English landlord class, they would find in the end 
their efforts meeting with no better success than those of the English opponents 
of reform in relent. The zamindd4rs may fora time succeed in setting by the 
ear the portion of the English public imperfectly acquainted with the real 
merits of the Bengal Rent Bill; but in the end truth will triumph and then 
the opponents of the Bill will not fare better than the adversaries of Lord 
Ripon’s other measures. The English nation has no sympathy with the sort 
of outcry which the zaminddrs have been raising against the Bill. The 
reasons in support of their complaint have long been discarded from every 
intelligent English circle. Modern social sentiment and legislative wisdom 
have been quite unable to accept the doctrine of landlords fattening by hook and 
crook on the sinews of their tenants. On the other hand, the friends and 
supporters of the Bill do not rest their case on mere assertions and idle decla- 
mations in the manner of its opponents, but upon indisputable facts in the 
history, legal and moral, of the country—upon the consideration of the sad condi- 
tion of the Bengal peasantry as brought sheet by the unlawful encroachments 
of the zamindérs—upon what should belong to their tenants. When, therefore, 
sensible and intelligent British people come to understand the real merits of 
the Bill they will unhesitatingly support it. The best course, therefore, for the 
zamindaérs will be to give up the unseemly agitation and to trust to the proper 


represent of their grievances to the Viceroy in Council. e Rdst Goftdr 
(111) of the same date expresses sentiments to the same effect. 


Educaticn. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 4th November says :—It is stated that the much- 
- vexed question of grants-in-aid is likely to be settled 
Remarks in connection on a basis pecngcry to all parties by simply carry- 
fe bs beg ge, ing out the rules laid down in the despatch of 1854, 
ep Prebideapy.. from which there had been many departures in most 
. of the provinces. Setting aside the consideration of the 
illiberal spirit in which the existing grant-in-aid rules have been framed in 
the Bombay Presidency, we find that they are not observed in practice even as 
they are. The greater portion of the grants are given, if we are rightly inform- 
ed, to the missionary. schools in the Presidency, none of which have till this 
time acquired reputation either for numbers or efficiency, while Native 
schools, which do more substantial work, get little or no aid. We fear that as 
long as Mr. Chatfield continues to be at the head of the Bombay Educational 
Department private schools will have no hope of equal justice beitig done to them, 
however liberal may be the Educational Act. Generally the funds will not be 
available, and even if they were, it would be more proper to spend them on the 
extension of primary education than to give them as grants-in-aid ‘‘ to epheme- 
ral mushroom private schools,” although they may have pulled on for years 
together without receiving a single farthing from Government and established 
their superiority over Government schools in point of teaching, efficiency and 
examination results. The grant-in-aid system will do the greatest possible 
good, provided grants are given without seriously interfering with the manage- 
ment and the method of instruction adopted in private schools. It is from 
such institutions under able superintendence that thoughtful educational 
reforms mostly proceed. The hard-and-fast rules of a centralised system make 
the experiment of every innovation or a propused scheme of education exceed- 
ingly difficult and stupid, and absurd practices are handed down from genera- 
tion to generation without the slightest modifications. ‘This miserable state of 
things can be cured only by giving liberal grants to well conducted private 
schools and colleges. 


The Bakul (16) of the 4th November says that in a lecture recently delivered 
by Sir Richard Temple in England he stated as his 
_ Does not approve of the opinion that the moral tone of students educated in 
_ umparting of instruction in Government colleges and schools in India had deteri- 
morality in Government : , , ° 
colleges and schools. orated and was deteriorating, and he attributed this 
unfortunate state of things to the omission to impart 
instruction in morality. The Education Commission seems to be of the same 
Opinion, since a suggestion has been made in its report that instruction in 
morality should be systematically given in educational institutions managed 
by Government. ‘The missionary bodies also consider that instruction in 
morality ought to be imparted to young students. The Bakul does not under- 
stand in what respects the conduct and behaviour of students educated in Gov- 
ernment colleges and schools are inferior to those who have received their 
education in missionary institutions, where instruction in religion and morality 
is given, Ifthe mere reading of books on morality and the hearing of moral 
lessons were calculated to make people better, then all readers of the Bible 
would have been like Jesus Christ and St. Paul. But such a phenomenon is 
not observable, and hence the utility of instruction in morality is extremely 
doubtful. Moral instruction is inseparably bound up with religion, and an 
attempt to inculcate it systematically will result in a conflict with the rell- 
gious sentiments of the hearers. The Bakul trusts that Government will not 
allow its colleges and schools to become the arena of religious conflicts. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 4th November says:—lIt is satisfactory 

to read that Professor Selby reverts to his substan- 

making appoitments in the tive appointment of Professor of Logic and Moral 
Bomba Maat Tp Philosophy at the Deccan College. The students 
pees, Ate esol aad of that institution will be delighted to get back their 


favourite and accomplished Professor. It isa great 


14 


“mistake to send educational officers, especially in the highest grades, from 


illar to post. The bureaucratic system when carried into the Educational 
rtment is anything but beneficial. Unfortunately it is treated as if it 
were & great military department where officers are ordered backwards and 
forwards on general or staff duty. Government ought to know that colleges 
and schools cannot be treated as barracks, where any officer, be he clever or 
its reverse, can be posted regardless of the interests of those over whom he is 

laced. A _ radical change in the system as at present administered in the 

ducational Department is necessary. Our idea is that when good Professors 
are to be had they must be made to stick to their respective chairs, of course 


on salaries commensurate with their work and length of service, so that they 


may have no inducements to hanker after more remunerative places. Again 
it is a. mistake to pitch the square man into the round hole. To order one man 

toficient in one branch to teach another of the elements of which he may be 
blissfully ignorant is simply ridiculous. But this is what the Local Government 
very often has done in matters educational. It is no wonder if students some- 
times rebel against a hopelessly incompetent tutor. We had thought that the 
accession to the Executive Council of so able and accomplished an educationist 
as Mr. Peile, once a Director of Public Instruction himself, would have put an 
end to the wholly vicious principle on which educational appointments at 
schools and colleges, especially acting ones, have been made. It isto be hoped 
that he will find leisure to reorganise the Department on a sounder basis. We 
might have seen oar Educational Department quite a model for all India had 
the accomplished Principal of Elphinstone College been appointed to the 
Directorship years ago when he had a right and claim toit. But it is the 
curse of Indian service that promotion and preferment can only come through 
backstairs or other equally questionable influences. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 4th November says :—TIt will be a source of delight 
to many, especially to the students of the Deccan 


Expresses gratitude to (College, to learn that Mr. Selby’s appointment as tutor 


Government for the cancel- to the Thékor Stheb of Gondal is cancelled, and that 
ling of Mr. Selby’s appoint- ‘ : 
ment as tutor to the Thékor le reverts to his appointment as Professor of Logic 
of Gondal. and Moral Philosophy at the Decean College. This 

will relieve Mr. Barrett from his duties of Professor 
of Logic and Philosophy and virtual Professor of English at Poona and restore 
him to the English chair at Elphinstone College, where Mr. Oliver has been 
acting as English Professor. We must thank Sir James for having shown good 
sense in complying with the desire of the public in this instance. We hope 
the Sdrvajanik Sabha will try to learn something about the Professor and his 
principles in order that it may not fall into the suicidal infatuation of recklessly 


attacking a good man a second time. 


Railways. 
The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 4th November complains that the 


authorities of the G.I. P. Railway do not pay any 


Complains that the autho- attention to the comfort and convenience of third and 
rities of the G. I. P. Railway fourth class passengers. Third class carriages are 
do not pay any attention to . ° , . 
the comfort and convenjence ow attached only to mail trains, and with the ordinary 
of fourth class passengers. passenger and mixed trains fourth class carriages only 

run. This omission to run third class carriages with 
ordinary passenger and mixed trains causes serious inconvenience to respectable 
Natives, who prefer to travel third class instead of fourth class. The recent reduc- 
tion in fares 8 not benefited fourth class passengers, the poorest portion of the 
community whose interests ought to have been consulted first. This policy is 
most unjust. Again in fourth class carriages there are no urinals, The suffer- 
ings to which poor passengers are subjected on account of the above omission 
are really feartal. Fourth class carriages are often crowded to suffocation. 
The Subodh Patrika has been informed by a correspondent that on the 22nd 
October in the neighbourhood of Bombay about sixty passengers were thrust 
into a fourth class carriage. Not only had they no place for sitting, but there 
was no room for them even to remain standing. The Subodh Patrika trusts 
that Government and the authorities concerned will take speedy steps to remove 
the causes of complaint from which fourth class passengers are suffering. 
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(41) of the 8rd November says that although the Dhond 
and Manmdéd Railway was constructed many years 
ago, and although goods and passenger traffic is 
carried over it, yet it is strange that fencing has not 

Be: eee “been erected by its sides for so long atime. | In- 
stances of cattle straying on the railway line have frequently occurred owing 
to the want of fencing, and their owners have had to suffer on account of the 
inability of the railway authorities to supply this defect. Many cattle have 
been run over by trains and killed. The Samdchdr hopes that no further delay 
will be made in constructing the fencing. — 


Municipalities. 


The Broach Samdchdr (88) of the 8th November points out the necessity 
of having a steam fire-pump for Broach. The local 
in steam fire-pump yunicipality derives an annual income of about one 
likh of rupees, and when thousands of rupees are 
spent every year on comparatively less important works, why should not a 
‘steam fire-pump be kept in the city P The plea of narrow streets should not 
come in the way of the purchase of a steam pump, for heavy losses from fire will 
thereby be prevented. If the local funds committee were to provide every 
tdluka with a steam fire-pump, disastrous fires like the one that occurred at the 
village of Jhanor would be easily checked. Frequently whole villages are 
devastated by fire on account of the want of means for extinguishing it. On 
such occasions the steam pump can be taken from one place to another, and thus 
the local funds committee will be able to protect the interests of poor villagers 
and ryots. The local funds committee and the municipality ought speedily 
to attend to this matter. 


Native States. 


A correspondent of the Gujardti (97) of the 4th November observes that 
the Jundgad State has represented to the Bombay 
Says that the Jundgad Government and the Secretary of State for India that 
State is not right in levying ° , 
revenue assessment on the M0 tax was levied in former times on the lands held 
land held by the Maiyds. by the Maiyds because the holders thereof were re- 
quired to render service. No such service is now 
exacted from them and therefore there is no reason why they should be allowed 
to enjoy the lands rent-free. But it ought not to be forgotten that under 
former governments gifts were made to the descendants of persons who had 
rendered important services to the State; the Maiyds x the lands rent- 
free for several generations under the late government, and it would be an act 
of ingratitude on the part of the Jundgad Darbar to refuse to let the Maiyds 
enjoy their old rights. Granting for the sake of argument that Jundgad has a 
right to assess the lands because the Maiyds are not required to render service, 
why should that State continue to levy the “Jortalpi” tax from its feudatory 
princes and chiefs in Kdthi4wdr when it retains no army and renders no protec- 
tion to those principalities as it didin former years? All States of the province 
are under the protection of the British Government, and therefore the Jundgad 
State has no right to levy the tax ; and if it gives it.up, then alone would it be 
justified in assessing the lands of the Maiyds, but not otherwise. 


G. W. KURKARAY, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the lteporter on the Native Press, 
7th November 1883. 
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Paar I.—Politics and the Public Administration— 


Address delivered by Sir Richard Temple as President of the Social 
Science Congress : Comments in connection with the— ee 
Building sites in Bombay: Prayer to Government not to sell the land o 
the Kennedy Sea-face for building purposes :— 
The Bombay Chronicle __... 108 see 
The Lok Mitra so ee cad 
Civil Service : | 
Expression of opinion that no danger whatever will happen 
reducing the number of European Civil Servants and by pro- 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 11th November says that the visits of the 
that thecoming ofthe uke of Edinburgh and the Prince of Wales to India 
Duke of Connaught should Were of short duration. The case is otherwise with 
be celebrated by conferring the coming of the Duke of Connaught, who is going 
some new privilege on to serve in this country for some years in high mili- 
Bemvee. ta 2 His arrival here is a matter of great 
importance to Natives, and therefore something must be done to signalise the 
advent of this prince in India. The Native Opinion asserts that the loyalty of 
Natives is undoubted and unquestionable, and hence Government should show 
their appreciation by granting them some new privilege on the auspicious 
occasion of the Duke of Connaught’s arrival in India. The Native soldiers 
fought gallantly with their European comrades in the last Egyptian Expedition 
ree their valour was the subject of universal praise. The Native Opinion sug- 
gests that a beginning should be made in enrolling Natives in volunteer corps. 
This privilege has been abused by Europeans, as is evident from their conduct 
in regard to the Ilbert Bill. That Bill has confirmed and strengthened the feel- 
ing of loyalty on the part of Natives to the British power. The advent of the 
Duke of Connaught should be made memorable by allowing Natives to enrol as 
volunteers like Europeans. This concession on this occasion will be accepted 
with peculiar gratitude by the people. 


The Indu Prakash (9) of the 12th November observes that it is extremely 
doubtful whether the country will gain anything by 
Does not approve of the the employment of royal personages on public duties. 
appointment of royal person- ‘The work of administration is difficult and requires 
ages to positions of great : ‘ , , ; 
trust and responsibility. continuous exertion to perform it satisfactorily. 
Royal personages are usually brought up in ease and 
luxury, and hence they will hardly possess the requisite strength and skill to do 
it as it ought to be done,. Again in case they do not perform their duties 
satisfactorily they cannot be dealt with like ordinary individuals on account 
of their near relationship to the sovereign. If the public service is inefficiently 
performed, the people will have to bear the consequences. It is stated that 
the Duke of Connaught is now to be in charge only of a division of the army 
at Meerut, but his ultimate destination is the post of Commander-in-Chief of 
the Bombay army. The Indu Prakdsh is not sorry that the Duke has been 
. appointed to a high military post, but the appointment of a royal personage 
to a high administrative post will be simply disastrous. Administrative work 
is extremely difficult and laborious, and requires high intellectual capacity. On 
his appointment to the Governor-Generalship of India Lord Canning thought 
that the duties of his station would be light and easy, but on assuming the reins 
of government he admitted that the work was of an extremely arduous nature, 
requiring immense personal exertion. On an occasion of war it is well known 
that persons in the position of Governors do not get more than a couple of 
hours’ rest in the course of aday. Royal personages must as a matter of course 
be selected to fill the highest offices, and hence considering the training which 
they have received it is impossible to- conceive how they can satisfactorily 
discharge the duties appertaining to them. Such appointments will not con- 
duce to the public benefit. Already the Governors-General and Governors act 
as if they were kings, and, if in addition to the privileges of their high station 
they are closely related to the sovereign, the power which they wil! wield will 
be something tremendous. ‘The Indu Prakésh trusts that the Duke of Connaught 
will distinguish himself in the public service. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 11th November, in an article headed ‘‘ The 
i Pioneer and the Englishman on the separation of 
with the articles that ap- India from England,” says:—It will scarcely be 
peared in the Pioneer and credited that a separation of India from the British 
the Englishman newspapers H,mpire is actually being discussed quite seriously by 
A ap" oe a a “Ieng, %WoO Anglo-Indian papers, which have prognosticated 
nedeaes ~~ all kinds of evils from the passing of the Ilbert Bill. 


That consummation is to be brought about in Sonmedaanee of the support the 
Radicals of England are giving to the Criminal Jurisdiction Bill, and their cry 


of “India for the Indians” is met with the counterblast of “ India for the - 
Europeans and its separation from England.” The Pioneer is quite in earnest 
on the subject of separation. We are not told whether the separation is to be 
brought about peaceably, but we are informed that the growing tendency of the 
two extreme parties in the Empire—the advanced Radicals in England and the 
ultra-British or Jingo party in -India—will effect it. We need not, however, be 
afraid that the separation is to take place ekdam as a punishment to the Eng- 
lish Government for passing the Iibert Bill, because, says the Pioneer, that 
which to us is a distant and vague possibility in 1883 will be a pressing and 
serions political danger to the Anglo-Indian of 1983 unless the Radical 
party in England save us all trouble by losing the country or cutting 
it adrift long before that time comes. According to the Englishman, which 
is infatuated enough to imagine that the handful of Anglo-Indians are ac- 
tually a power in this country, the separation may be the result of a conflict 
between the Anglo-Indian community and the Home Government; it may come 
about also as the result of a conflict between the Anglo-Indian community and 
the self-governed Native; and, most ridiculous of all, by the anarchy certain to 
be caused by the attempt to govern India on Radical principles. “ Anglo- 
Indians are to strain every nerve to increase their numbers, and, as a means of 
doing this, their permanent interest in the country; throughout the great tea 
districts, and wherever possible, let them import labour on which they coald 
depend in a political struggle—let them leave no stone unturned to improve their 
organization. Let them seek to establish a solidarity of interests between them- 
sélves and the landed aristocracy of the country, who will not be long in discover- 
ing that radicalism aims at their destruction quite as much as at the degradation 
of Englishmen.” How chimerical this advice is must be known too well to every- 
one who considers for a moment that not one among a hundred Europeans ever 
thinks of making India his home, and therefore takes no permanent interest in — 
the country ; and a solidarity or community of iuterests between foreigners 
and the aristocracy of the country is equally impossible. According to the 
Englishman the ery of “ India for the Indians” has ceased to be the shibbo- 
leth of a mere clique of doctrinaires. It has become the avowed policy of the 
Radical party as regards [ndta, and it has the support even of men who have 
been hitherto considered moderate Liberals. Everything points to the domi- 
nation of Radicals at an early date ; and when once they are in power, nothing 
short of a civil war is likely to oust them!!! The consequence will be that 
the European community will have to decide at no very remote date whether 
they will acquiesce in the surrender of the fruits of their labours in India at 
the beck of the caucus, or whether they will stand up to defend these fruits. 
Of course they must stand up and defend these fruits, but let us see how: 
‘‘ With proper preparation the Anglo-Indian community would be able to spare 
at least 40,000 men in an emergency, for with such preparation they ought to 
be able to raise at least 30,00) volunteers to maintain British authority here. 
These 40,000 men, on reaching British shores, would be available as a moving 
force, and their arrival would mean the immediate collapse of the worst form of 
rebellion.” Thus the Anglo-[ndian community will first get India altogether 
into their own power, and will be able to spare not less than 40,000 men of their 
army, who will sail to the British shores and will at- once put down the rebel- 
lious Radicals—in fact, crush them, because by aiming to curb the spirit of the 
Anglo-Indian community they are aiming a blow at Imperialism, and “ in 
resisting that determination the British community in India will not only be 
upholding its own interests and honour, but fighting the cause of order and 
the constitution at home.” This is what the three tailors of Tooley street are 
prepared to do!!! 


With reference to the remark made by the Pioneer in connection with the 
Remarks in connection Ti0t created by the goldsmiths at Almora that had 
with an observation of the there been a European officer on the spot the gold- 
Pioneer regarding the superi- smiths would not have dared to commit a breach of the 
ority of EuropeanoverNative public peace, the Bombay Samdchdr (87) of the 18th 
officials. bes = observes that the Pioneer's remark is not 
supported by previous experience. Many cases have occurred in which 
disturbances which happened in the presence of European officers have been 
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mt down by the exertion of Native officials. Whether the officer is a European 
or@ Native, the legal powers which he possesses will enable him to keep order. 
Rioters are no more overawed by the presence of European officers than of 
Native officers. It is therefore wrong to say that rioters are emboldened to 
commit disturbances in the presence of a Native official, and are checked in 
their reckless course when a European officer is present. 


The  Mahrdtta (2) of ie ne ; ‘year’ says hee epooents of the vail 
rt Bill fight against it on the ground that proper 

ap bigh joticial posta. Alling justice will not be done to Europeans by Native 
; magistrates, because they cannot have that acquaint- 
ance with the varied ways of thinking and doing of the accused that is indis- 
nsable for the sure and certain administration of justice. If this be true, on 
what plea can Kuropeans maintain that they make good judges and magistrates 
for us? As arule we know more of the language and law and manners of our 
rulers than they know of ours; and therefore Native judges and magistrates, 
who have to pass ot ge the ordeal of severe University examinations, are 
naturally more qualified to try Europeans than Europeans can be to try Natives 
after passing nominal departmental examinations. An unbiassed foreign 
observer will be tempted to think that our District Courts and High Courts 
are huge shams. In a District Court, although the judge is an English 
gentleman, the F egy y plead and the witnesses depose in the vernacular 
of the district. The judge charges the jury in his own language, of which 
most members of the jury are entirely ignorant. The language of the High 
Court is English, but the judges and the barristers, having to deal with 
Natives in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, find it im- 
possible to move an inch without the assistance of an interpreter. Add to 
this the apes ignorance of the Native character and Native society on the 
part of the judges, and the causes of the extreme dilatoriness and expensiveness 
of our judicial courts and the constant failure of justice consequent thereon 
become at once plain. In the Kolhdpur Defamation Case a European judge 
and a European jury had to decide whether certain letters written in the modi 
hand, and on which turned the whole case, were genuine or forged! No 
wonder then that the whole Mahdrdshtra should have felt dissatisfied with the 
judgment of the Court and the jury. While Tilaks and Bdnnerjis are made to 
suffer the full punishment of thé law for using strong language against the 
Karbhdris and Nydyddhishas, Fullers and Hewetts escape with littleor no punish- 
ment for the offences of murder and assault on the plea of rashness, intoxication, 
bad spleen or lunacy, though eminent doctors may have declared it to be 
pretended. There is a failure of justice in all such cases, and it is the duty of 
every lover of justice to find out and to propose means for its early removal. 
It has been universally acknowledged that Natives make good judges and good 
barristers and pleaders. Why not then use them for duties for which they are 
most qualified? Covenanted Civilians are appointed Assistant Judges after 
answering half a dozen or a dozen judicial questions at the time of the depart- 
mental examination and are promoted to District Judgeships within a short time. 
Men that have not obtained special legal training can never cut a good figure 
in the judicial line, and the general character of our Civilian Judges fully justifies 
the assertion. Only those of them that had the advantage of acquiring liberal 
culture have gained a good name; but their number is so small that one can 
count their names almost on one’s fingers. The rest are generally unfit to 
do their duty. Such Judges, however, have to decide appeals on cases tried 
by Native Subordinate Judges, most of whom are men of sound legal training 
and liberal culture. We are told that in the majority of cases the decisions of 
the Native Subordinate Judges, though they are often reversed by the District 
Judges, are confirmed by the High Court. Though such are the open facts, ninety- 
nine Subordinate Judges out of every hundred have to begin and end their career 
as Subordinate Judges. Every Assistant Judgeship or District Judgeship that falls 
vacant is filled by the appointment of one of the troop of Qovenanted Civilians 
that is booked from England to India every year ; and thus all doors of promotion 
are practically shut against Native Subordinate Judges. In the interest 
of justice and economy this deplorable state of things must not be allowed to 
exist for a long time. We are sorry that the rumour of the appointment of a 


Law Commission. does not yet meet with an authoritative confirmation, Let. 
the current rumour prove true or false, we would conjure our noble Viceroy 
to investigate this matter and to put it on a more solid and firm footing than at 

resent. We are aware that there are one or two difficulties in confining the 
judicial line exclusively to Natives, but they are not insurmountable. 


In alluding to the decision of Mr. Crowe in favour of the defendant in the 
| case of the Secretary of State for India vs. Mr. Byrdmji 
_ Comments on the deci- Jijibhdi, the Jdme Jamshed (101) of the 14th No- 
~ alee gry ~ oss - vember observes that though the Court has decreed 
India asad Mr. Byrémji that the defendant should be paid the costs in the 
Jijibhi. case, yet he will get only a small portion of the actual 
, expense incurred by him. It is said that Mr. By- 
r4mji’s costs will amount to nearly Rs. 40,000; but under the rules for the 
Mofussil Civil Courts he will obtain only 4,000 rupees. The difference between 
the actual cost incurred and the latter sum will be a dead loss to him. Since 
the plaintiff's side was represented by counsel, Mr. Byrdmji could not defend 
himself with the aid of ordinary pleaders, but was forced to engage the services 
of barristers. Mr. Byramji is a wealthy gentleman and can therefore afiord 
to bear the loss of such a sum with equanimity; but it would have been 
complete ruin to an ordinary landholder. This isa fearful state of things. The 
Government officials have nothing to lose and in trumpery cases might unne- 
cessarily harass people. Before filing such suits against landholders Govern- 
ment ought to ascertain from their Solicitor the equity of the claim and then 
act om his advice. If not for his own sake, at least for that of the landholders 
in general, Mr. ByrAmji should submit the question of costs to Government or 
seek the opinion of the High Court. 


The Indu Prakdésh (9) of the 12th November, in an article headed “ Build- 
ing Sites in Bombay,” refers to the protest of the 


Disapproves of the policy municipal authorities against the proposal of Govern- 
a ee the erection of ment to sell the land reclaimed by the Back Bay 
ings on the Kennedy 0 b ; , : 
aR ompany between the Charni Road and Marine Lines 

stations on the west of the railway line, and says :—On 
the solution of this question will depend the future well-being of a large mass of 
our population. If the land is let out or sold for the erection of buildings it will 
give increased healthy accommodation to the well-to-do classes. If,-on the 
other hand, the land is reserved for purposes of recreation as at present, it will 
continue to give health and strength to a large number of people in the middle 
condition of life and in poor circumstances. The question is then narrowed to 
this: which of these courses will tend to the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number? The sort of buildings that will be raised on the proposed sites will 
unquestionably be very dear, and will be altogether unsuitable on the score of 
rents for either the middle or the poorer classes,—the very classes which, accord- 
ing to the census retarns, are at present most in need of increased accommoda- 
tion. It is the wealthypeople alone, the aristocratic part of the community so 
to say, who will be able to avail themselves of the new opportunities, whether 
for building or hiring homses, and for them the present aristocratic quarters on 
the Malabar Hill, the Cumbdla Hill, Mahdlakshmi, Parel and Chinchpugli are not 
insufficient,—at all events, the proposed sites will not be a great addition to their 
accommodation. Much is §aid about the rise of rents, but we venture to doubt if 
the present rate of rent-wjll be appreciably lowered by building a few additional 
houses on the Back Bay/ . The rise of rents is an inevitable consequence of the 
increase of population. /The available area for building purposes in Bombay is 
comparatively circums¢ribed, and the house-owners enjoy a sort of monopoly. 
We are not sure how”far that monopoly will be broken by the construction of 
half a dozen structures on the spot in question. Further, the available area 
for building purposes in the above localities and at other places, such as 
Chowpati, Marine Lines and Colaba, is not yet exhausted. In fact the space 
at the three last-mentioned places is much greater than the one now proposed 
to be disposed of, and will be open:to none of the objections that attach to the 
present’scheme. Khan Béhddur Maneherji K4vasji Murzbén, who posed him- 
self as a staunch advocate of the scheme at the Corporation meeting on the 
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9nd instant, put the case for Government as strongly as possible, although he 
disclaimed being ‘a representative of Government. The Executive Engineer 
eloquently dwelt upon the evils of crowded living, the want of suitable house- 
sites, and the necessity of having large open courts in the midst of crowded 
thoroughfares, But he altogether omitted to consider which were the classes most 
affected by dense living, and which classes are the most likely to be benefited by 
converting Back Bay into alittle town. He repudiated theideathat the city could 
admit of expansion on any other side than the west, and he fixed upon the land at 
Back Bay as the only available spot on that side suitable for the purpose. We 
fail to see why the city should not expand on the Mahdlakshmi, the Varli and 
the Parel sides, and why the land at Back Bay should be the only site available 
for new buildings. With respect to the sites on the west, we think those at 
Chowpati, Marine Lines and Coliba may be more advantageously utilized first 
than those at Back Bay. As regards the sites on the north, we know there 
are at present some unsavoury associations connected with those parts, but it 
is impossible to believe that those associations will be permanent. Already 
endeavours are being made to explore the Byculla Flats, and we may expect 
that within a few weeks the committee which visited the place last Tuesda 

will suggest some modus vivendi as regards those noisome quarters. The mills 
that have arisen and are rising there may be expected to attract large 
numbers of settlers in those parts, and if the mill-owners adopt the suggestion 
of some benevolent people with respect to building chdls and so forth for the 
accommodation of their operatives, they will be giving real relief to those 
very people who at present live in crowded localities and on whose behalf the 
present question is ostensibly raised. If it is intended to relieve poor people from 
the pressure of dense living and on whoni the pressure is the greatest, Byculla 
and Varliare in our opinion better fitted to serve the end than Back Bay. If, 
on the other hand, the intention is to widen the scope of accommodation for the 
rich, who are said to be pressed with high rents, Back Bay will give very 
small relief. The picture painted by the Executive Engineer of Malabdér Point 
and Colaba being joined and a small flourishing suburb with broad roads and 
large courts stretching along the plain is to our mind purely imaginary. The 
Back Bay reclamation is a Herculean task. Our former experiences in connec- 
tion with it have not been altogether happy. That a second attempt will ever 
be made to finish the enterprise of the Back Bay Company seems to us not 
within the bounds of probability. Mr. Murzbén is sanguine, and so is our local 
contemporary, the 7imes, that under more favourable auspices and with better 
inanagement the task may be accomplished. We shouldcry, Amen. But let us 
wait until that work is done. When we get an accession of all the expanse of 
the Back Bay to our little island, there will be time enough to think what use 
should be made of it. At present the small space that isin our possession we 
can ill spare for the purposes proposed, and in so devoting it we do but a small 
service to the richer classes and no service at all to the middle and the poorer 
classes. Nay, we shall be doing a positive disservice to the latter two classes 
by snatching from them their evening draught of pure air and recreation. If 
in our anxiety to provide increased accommodation for living we give away the 
land at Back Bay to be built upon, we-shall not only not relieve the sufferings 
of those classes who most suffer from the evils of crowded living, but we shall 
take away from them one blessing, we mean, their evening resort for free 
open air. Their misery from crowded living will thus be aggravated, while the 
only class which will be benefited by the concession will not be very grateful 
for it, because the concession will not be large enough. We fully admit the 
necessity of finding out new building-sites, but, we think, so long as other sites 
are available our poor people should not be deprived of the land which they 
have been accustomed to look upon as their own. On the contrary, we would 
suggest that on the land proposed to be given away for building purposes a 
fine garden should be laid out like the one behind the Charni Road station. 
The people frequenting the spot will then have veritable enjoyment. We think 
with Messrs. Geary and Javerildl that the sites at the Marine Lines and Coléba 
should be first utilized, and that the Back Bay should not be trenched upon 
until all other sites are exhausted. 


The Bombay Saméehdr (87) of the 12th November observes that the com- 


bP ORC plaint made about the want of space for erecting new 
Uaeiting sites Rag new edifices for providing airy houses for the well-to-do 
a terse m S08" and wealthy classes may be removed by utilizing the 
numerous vacant spots that are scattered in different | 
parts of the island. Between the New Secretariat and Lower Coldba there is 
considerable vacant ground forming _ of the v5 ome and of the Back Bay 
reclamations, and this space, if utilized for building purposes, will provide 
room for a large number of bungalows for the habitation of Europeans and 
wealthy Natives. The thatch-roofed bungalows inthe Marine Lines may be 
removed and conveniently replaced by pucka-built houses. In Girgaum con- 
siderable space is occupied by the cocoanut plantations; there is much vacant 
land on the Chowpati along the foot of Malabdr Hill, and on the hill itself many 
more bungalows can be built. On both sides of the Pedder Road on the Cumbdla 
Hill extensive plots of ground are lying vacant; and in parts of the Malabdr 
Hill and Breach Candy seashores land can be reclaimed from the sea at a 
trifling expense. All these localities will provide more than ample ground 
for building sites for those who desire to live in airy houses. For the poor 
classes the Byculla Flats will, if properly reclaimed, furnish extensive accom- 
modation for erecting buildings. ‘l'wo things, however, prevent the moneyed 
classes from utilizing the vacant localities, namely, the high price of Govern- 
ment land and of building materials. Government ought to reduce the exor- 
bitant price at which they propose to sell land. If this is done the owners of 
private properties would be compelled to lower the value of their land. Gov- 
ernment should also ascertain through their officers’ whence cheap building 
materials can be procured and should publish the information for the benefit 
of the public. If these two things are done, capitalists will come forward to 
erect new buildings for the accommodation of well-to-do as well as poor 
classes. [The Jdme Jamshed (101) of the same date expresses some of the above 
sentiments. | 


The Arunodayd (14) of the 11th November alludes to the manner in which 
the land tax is increased on a revision of the revenue - 
Approves of the abolitionof settlements, and observes that it is glad to learn from 
the Revenue Survey Depart- 4 reliable source that the present Survey Commissioner 
ment as suggested by the h . ot h + f 
Survey Commissioner. as written to Government t at constant revision 0 
the land revenue assessments is neither good nor 
desirable. He has also suggested that the Survey establishments should be 
done away with and a few measurers only should be retained in each téluka to 
settle boundary disputes. The Aruwnoduyd states that Natives believe that 
the Survey Department is kept up merely to give employment to a certain. 
number of Europeans who are appointed by nomination. The people will 
rejoice when the Survey Department becomes a thing of the past. The land 
will then regain its fertility and India will then really become what it once 
was—a very rich country. The Arunodayd strongly advocates that the land tax 
should be settled in perpetuity. | 


With reference to the death of a child and the dangerous wound received 
by its mother from the shots fired by some sepoys of 
Says that due precautions the 93rd N. I., who were at target practice at Ahmed- 
should be taken to prevent : Ca 
the recurrence of such sad bad on the 12th instant, the Bombay Samdchdr (87) 
accidents from target prac- of the 15th:November asks, who was it that made the 
tice as recently occurred at arrangement for the target practice near fields which 
Abmodated. were frequented by people? Did the civil authorities 
notice the carrying on of the practice at the objectionable spot ? If there was 
no other appropriate place, was any man placed to warn the people not to 
come behind the target within range of the shots? Wherever target practice 
is carried on, the authorities of that place ought to take due precautions to 


prevent such sad accidents as recently occurred at Ahmedabad. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 11th November says that during the Divdli 

and the Moharram the police authorities used their 

shores witton ih teacke 7“ power rather too strictly. During the Divdli police 
ing the opening of shops for, peons entered the compounds of dwellings and dragged 
the sale of ‘fire-works and to the police stations several men of respectability and 


| afterwards seizing people for position. If people are liable to be apprehended 


letting them off in their com- 


pounds is most tyrannical. merely for letting off fire-works, then it is unaccount- 


able why licenses should be given to open an immense 


number of shops for the sale of those articles. Are licenses to open shops for 


fire-works given freely because of the money which they bring into 
of Government? The Native Opinion considers that the action of 
police in freely allowing the opening of shops and afterwards seizing people 
for letting off fire-works, which are sold in those shops, is most tyrannical. It is 
to be-hoped that Government will interfere on future occasions and place a curb 
_ on the policy of the Bombay police. . 


The Akhbdre Soddgar (82) of the 14th November observes that compared 


ins of an increase 
es at Bandora. 


with the large population of Bandora there are 
few policemen to protect the property of the people, 
and the consequence is that burglaries on dark nights 


have become common. The residents have been complaining of this state of 
things for some time past, but the authorities do not appear to have paid any 
attention to their complaints. Highway robberies also sometimes occur. It 
is to be regretted that though the municipality of this town earns a large 
income, yet it has dene nothing to remove the complaints. 


The Vengurla Vritt (70) of the 8th November publishes in its columns a letter 


A case of police oppression 
at Vengurla. 


signed by one Parvati, wife of Shiva Zima Navar. Péar- 
vati states thatun the 12th October last she was going 
by the *‘ Ubhdddnda Road ”’ to the market to sell fish. 


When near Dadbholkar’s Vdda she was asked the price of the fish which she had. 
On not coming to terms she put her basket on her head and was proceeding, when 
4til, Ganesh Pdudurang Ddbholkar, put up one Baébdéji Khanduji 
Pharjan to lay a complaint against her of having used abusive language to him 
and ordered him to take away tine basket forcibly. In addition to this tyranny 
she was convicted without being allowed to make her defence and sentenced 
to twenty-two hours’ imprisonment. The police patil further sent the basket, 
with fish in it, to the third class magistrate (Aval-Kdrkun) as property without 

The basket and its contents were ultimately thrown away as 
The woman bitterly complains of the ill-treatment to which she has 
been subjected and asks for redress. 


A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchér (87) of the 17th November states 


the police 


an owner. 


rubbish. 


Requests the police of Surat 
to ascertain the cause of the 
sudden death of a Parsi lad. 


that last Tuesday one Parsi.boy teased another Parsi 
boy named Palanji, the son of Kéavasji Shdpurji 
Velati, a resident of Rastampara in the city of Surat, 
and took him outside the Man gate. On the mother 


of Palanji receiving some information from the lads who had accompanied the 
two boys, she went in search of her son and found him lying near the Maho- 
medan burial-ground in a half-conscious state, The boy was brought home 
and remedies were applied for his recovery, but he died the next day. Enquiries 
were made by the parents of the boy, but the latter could not say what caused 
The police ought to enquire into the matter. 


The Gujardt Mitra (76) of the 11th November observes that the corpse of a 


his illness. 


Careless conduct of the 
police patel of Rdnder in 
the matter of a corpse. 


oung Hindu woman having been recently discovered 
near the Mofussil Company’s factory at Radnder, the 
engineer of the factory gave information about it to 
the police patel. The coroner’s jury who viewed 


the corpse recommended that it should be subjected to a post-mortem exa- 
mination, but the police patel did not order this, nor was the doctor who was to 
make that examination to be found, as he had gone to Surat. At 11 o’clock 
at night the corpse was carelessly interred, but was dug out by dogs and other 
animals before day-break the next day. The corpse emitted a foul smell. The 
patel was informed of this, but he again had it carelessly buried. The autho- 
rities concerned ought to call upon the patel to give an explanation of his 


conduct in this matter. 
In noticing the cong 


Says that Colonel Barton 
did not deserve the address 
nted to him by the 
ve Chiefs of Kathidwar. 


ratulatory address presented to, but not accepted by, 
Colonel Barton by the Native Chiefs of Kathidwar, 
the Yajddn Parast (124) of the 11th November ob- 
serves that the Colonel did not do any such meritorious 
act in the capacity of Political Agent as to deserve the 
address. Most of the Chiefs who signed that docu- 
ment probably did not know its contents. The’ most 
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steresting part of the farce is that though the persons who wished to present 
the address and the gentleman to whom it was to be presented met together 
with the intention of carrying out their respective objects, and though the address 
was read and a reply to it was given, yet Colonel Barton refused to accept it 
on the plea that it could not be received by an officer of Government 
without previously obtaining its sanction. How was it that the Colonel did not 
remember the Government prohibition until after the address was read to him 
and his reply was given? It seems that he wishesthe public to infer that he 
did not receive the address though it was read to him and his reply was given 
and although a report of the proceedings appeared in public print. Government 
ought to take due notice of the Colonel’s conduct. [The Kaiser-i-Hind (104) 
of the same date is also of opinion that the Colonel did not deserve the 
address. | ) 


Legislation.—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, 


In noticing the compromise suggested by Lord Northbrook in regard to 
the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, the Bombay 
Does not object to the mo- Samdchdr (87) of the 16th November observes that the 


difications suggested by Lord . . : 
Northtnock “othe Mative modification suggested by His Lordship that the power 


Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. *0 try Huropeans should be conferred upon Native 
District Magistrates or Session Judges alone is unob- 
jectionable in so far as it leads the way to the further extension of the conces- 
sion. The other change mentioned by His Lordship would give the right to 
a European or a Native to get his case transferred from a Native to a European 
magistrate or to the High Court; but since the concession is proposed for the 
purpose of pacifying the excited Europeans, Natives would forego it if the 
Jurisdiction Bill be passed without any modification. However, Natives would 
not hesitate to accept both the modifications if the Viceroy and the authori- 
ties in England desire that the Bill should be modified. The people will be 
glad if notwithstanding the modifications the principle of the Bill is allowed to 
remain intact. [The Jdme Jamshed (101) of the same date expresses similar 
sentiments. | 3 


Education. 


The Jdéme Jamshed (101) of the 13th November observes that the Senate of 
Says that the Senate of the the Bombay University ought no longer to. carry on 
Bombay University ought to its business with closed doors and ought to admit the 
conduct its business with pressreporters to its consultations. The publication of 
open doors. University discussions, in which the educated Natives 
take so much interest, cannot but prove beneficial to the public, and ought no 
longer to be withheld. The Senate of the Madras University conducts its 
business with open doors, and interesting reports of its work are published in 
the newspapers of that presidency. 


The same of the 12th November observes that Professor Pedraza teaches 
the French language in the Cathedral High School, 
Objects tothe appointment John Connon School and the Scottish School, 


of Professor Pedraza as an . 6 . a “uae 
aia ih eaeeh ak the and four students of these institutions will, it is 


coming Matriculation Exami- said, present themselves at the coming Matriculation 
nation of the Bombay Uni- Examination. If this be true, it is not right that 
versity. the Professor should examine his own students in 

French as one of the examiners at the Matriculation. 
Though the Professor’s impartiality be beyond question, yet it would be unjust 
to other candidates than the Professor’s pupils that he should be their exa- 
miner. It is desirable, therefore, that his nomination as examiner in French 
should be cancelled and some other gentleman appointed in his place. 


Railways. 


A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (87) of the 16th and 17th November 
describes at great length the various inconveniences 
Pes A nga g 2e i, Suffered by the travelling public on the B. B. & C. 
al Gate, Marine Lines I. Railway at the Church Gate, Marine Lines and 
ad Charni Road stations Charni Road stations on account of there being very 


few persons to issue tickets and receive passengers’ 
luggage, parcels and ds, and requests Colonel 
Bonus, the Consulting Engineer. to the ‘railway, to 

eta) Es increase the number of luggage or parcel clerks at 
each of these stations. The correspondent recommends the arrangements made 
on the G. I. P. Railway in these matters to the favourable consideration of 
Colonel Bonus. : 


Native States. 


After alluding to the misunderstanding that has arisen between the Chief 
aS lt ar Soa of Nandod and his eldest son Chhatrasing, the Gwardt 
tion of the Chief of Nindoa, @ttrd (76) of the 11th November observes that the 
Chief is said.to have recently employed some persons 
in his service from each of whom he has received a nazrdna of about two 
thousand rupees. Since several complaints have been made against the oppres- 
sion practised by the Chief, it seems but just that he should be deposed and 
Chhatrasing put on the gddi. The young prince should then be sent to the 
Réjkumaér College to be educated, and in the meanwhile the paramount 
Government should administer the State. 


A correspondent of the Hitechchhu (77) of Ahmedabad of the 15th Novem- 
PLE Sy 7 ber points out the great misery suffered by the people 
of water at Tharéd.  >-~S«s«s nd cattle of Tharéd owing to the scarcity of water, 
and remarks that while the State was under attach- 
ment Mr. Nabhuldl Nahdndlalbhdi, the attachment officer, constructed a reser- 
voir in connection with the only well in the State and thus greatly reduced 
the sufferings of the people. But as no care was taken of the reservoir after the 
State came into the oo of the Thdkor, it has become useless and the in- 
habitants are again suffering from the same want, The people do not mind 
wearing dirty clothes, but they have to put up with a great deal of incon- 
venience and trouble in procuring water for their cattle. Theryots take their 
cattle to Malupur, a village situated at a distance of two miles from Thardd. 
Many persons also go to this village to wash their clothes, It is much to be 
regretted that the Thakor should pass his days in pleasure, while his subjects 
are suffering, The Thdkor and his advisers ought to attend to this matter, 


Berdr Affairs. 


The Varhadd Samdchdr (67) of the 12th November points out the great 
_ inconvenience and trouble which the students of the 
Says that the High School Akola High School living in the town, who form about 
at Akola should bé removed 8 aS ! : 
to a building near the town, three-fourths of the entire number, suffer on account of 
the school building being far away from the town, and 
remarks :—We cannot for a moment suppose that a man with any common 
sense in him would not revolt at the idea of young boys having to walk a long 
distance at midday. Government should not look only to the education of the 
boys but should attend to the preservation of their health also, without which 
nothing can be expected froma mun, The Director of Public Instruction can now 
without any trouble secure a building sufficiently good and spacious for the 
High School and much nearer to the town than that in which it is at present 
located, and especially at a time when Government seems inclined to have the 
_ school permanently located in the barracks, as it has been turning them into 


rooms convenient for the school. We hope the Head Master of the school will . 


take up the subject and represent the grievance of a large number of his pupils 
to the Director of Public Instruction, If that officer declines to move in the 
matter, we hope he (Mr. Aitken) will carry the matter before the higher autho- 
rities and afford relief to the distressed dumb creatures. © 


The same refers to the rules recently framed by the Traffic Manager of the 

A grievance of the uncove- G.I. P. Railway Company for granting leave to the un- 
panted servauts of the G. I, -covenanted servants of the company, and remarks :—- 
P, Railway Company,  Amere glance at them not only surprises us hut makes 


the whole year the 
ed only ten -days’ 
reward to those who often 


tite 
r heal 


_ If the Man not attend to this grievance, we are afraid a 
ly. of the employ betake themselves to other lines that have some 

for the interests of their servants and that treat them as human beings. 
ope Mr. Keily will mend matters before it is too late. The adoption of the 
leave rules made by the B. B. & C.J. Railway Company will satisfy the employés 
and remove their discontent. We advise the railway servants not to become so 
reproachfully submissive. They should shake off their accustomed lethargy and 
represent in a body their grievance to the Manager,—nay to the highest autho- 
rity,—and ask for redress. 
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-@. W. KURKARAY, 
| | Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
24th November 1883. | 
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Past I. —Polities and the Public Administration— 


Accidents : Expression of opinion that due precautions ought to be taken i: 
‘to prevent the recurrence of such sad— from target practice as | 


| recently occurred at Ahmedabad bee 2s 8 
, Aneto of bab personages to positions of great trust and respon- 
proval of the— ... +P ose 200 3 
buntine’ whoa: in Hin Beaheg « 1s 
oa ee of the policy of allowing the erection of buildings on 
Kennedy Sea-face __.... oe iia ey 6 
Remarks in soleneehion with building sites for new houses ies 8 
Duke of Connaught : Expression of opinion that the coming of the — 
should be celebrated by conferring some new privilege on Natives... 3 
Judicial matters : Comments on thé decision of the suit brought by the 
Secretary of State for India against Mr. Byr4mji Jijibhai ee 6 
Judicial posts : Some remarks about filling up high— ‘r ve 5 
Police : : | 
A case of — oppression at Vengurla op ve = 9 
Careless conduct of the — patel of Rander in the matter of a corpse... 9 
Complaint regarding the increase of burglaries at Bandora ee 


Expression of opinion that the conduct of the Bombay — in freely 
allowing the opening of shops for the sale of fireworks and 
afterwards seizing people for letting them off in their compounds 


is most tyrannical ie ‘ ag 8 
Request to the — of Surat to ascertain the cause of the sudden death 
of a Parsi lad ... ns se tee 9 


Public Service: Expression of opinion that Colonel Barton did not 
deserve the address presented to him by the Native Chiefs of 


Kéthiéwar eee 00 wale sae vie 9 
Revenue Survey Department: Approval of the abolition of the —as sug- 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


In noticing Sir James Stephen’s article on ‘The Foundations of the 
Government of India” in the Nineteenth Century, the 
Some remarks on Indian Native Opinion (10) of the 18th November says :— 


eo ay egg reg NO man with a sane head on his shoulders will doubt 
Btepher’s on fal gee that a representative government in India on the 
ment in India. scale of the British Parliamentar egg ery is for 

many years to come an impossibility ; but this does 


not afford any warrant for saying that on that account the political progress 
of a nation should be allowed to stagnate. Sir James Stephen indeed 
seoms to think that the surest means of keeping things as they are for an 
indefinite period of time is to keep the natives of this country in perpetual 
ignorance about political matters. He regrets that instruction in politics 
should have been injudiciously introduced into the education of a Baboo. Such 
an illiberal and selfish policy, had it been pursued a quarter of a century ago, 
might have perhaps produced the wished-for result; but under the present 
circumstances, when people have tasted the sweets of Western civilization, any 
such attempt would be certainly unwise, as being far from likely to meet with 
success. Indeed the most effective way of achieving this object would have 
been, as Lord Macaulay said, to have shut the door of Western education to 
the natives of this country from the beginning. But if, asis pretended, the 
introduction of Western civilization be the chief task of the English in India, 
it is difficult to see how the principal item of that civilization can be perma- 
nently withheld from the sons of the soil. If Natives show in any distinct 
way that they really and on their own account wish for representative insti- 
tutions, Mr. Justice Stephen would let them have them by all means; but he 
would spare no efforts to keep the Natives away from such a wish as if it were 
acurse. The consistency of the two views is not quite obvious to our mind. 
If the Government of India be progressive, the time is not far distant when 
representative powers on a moderate scale may be safely granted to Natives. 
Mr. Justice Stephen sees extreme danger in the communication of the disposi- 
tion characteristic of the English to the natives of India. This does not appear to 
be a proposition which everyone can accept without ademur. If English litera- 
ture and history is to be taught to [Indian youths, it is impossible to do so without 
dissipating a part of their inactivity and infusing a craving for scope for action. 
If the change be gradual, the danger of such a change of national instinct seems to 
us chimerical. Sir James Stephen is opposed to any gratuitous change in the 
government. So are we; but we differ from him when he advances the 
complacent hackneyed view of the party of ascendency that the present change 
is not called for by the people at large. We may assure him that the few 
Baboos that he speaks of are not the only persons who take interest in political 
matters, and that the demonstrations of a wish for change on the part of Natives 
are not likely to be wanting. As forthe ignorant masses, we do not think that 
they form the whole population of the country, nor are we hopeless of their 
improvement. Our readers may have some idea of how public opinion is 
formed even in 2 country like England from an article in the October number 
of the North American Review headed “ Some aspects of Democracy in Enyland.” 
As the writer himself tells us of England, the majority of electors are ignorant 
people, and it is indeed the educated minority that have anything to do 
with politics in any country. Mr. Justice Stephen is never tired of telling us 
that the main task of the English in India is the welfare of the community, but 
this welfare according to his idea must always be subordinated to the interests 
of the rulers. In conclusion, Sir James Stephen gives a few words of advice 
to his injudicious brethren and winds up with an answer to the argument that 
the cause of the helpless masses of India must be taken up in England as 
against the tyrannically disposed Anglo-Indians. In the presence of the 
English voters and their leaders, says he ingeniously enough, the Englishmen 
in India are weak and helpless if the voters in England differ from them, and 
that is why they ought to have support from the mother-country, apparently 
without any regard to the justice or otherwise of the cause of the helpless 
Anglo-Indians. We'do not know what to make of such an argument, and 
will leave it to our readers to follow it as best as they can. 
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The Arunodayd (13) of the 18th November says that it was stated in some 
newspaper that Messrs. Hermann and Jones were 

Contrasts the policy of the deprived of their property by robbers while travel- 
a Pete ip ose a re- ing through the territory of the Raja of Dhrol in 
ope is thostesiniten et Kathidwar, and on the two merchants complaining of 
Native princes. their loss to the Political Agent that officer fined the 
| _ Réja in the sum of one thousand rupees on account 

of the inefficiency of his police. If this statement be true, says the Arunodayd, 
then it is quite evident what tremendous power is wielded by political officers 
in charge of Native States and to what degradation Native princes have been 
reduced. But in these civilized times it is the fashion to bring into promi- 
nence the faults of others and to hidé one’s own shortcomings. In English 
territory innumerable robberies are daily committed and immense loss of pro- 
perty is suffered by people. But of course no one ventures to blame Govern. 
ment for the inefficiency of its police or to demand compensation for the 
deprivation of property. The Native princes are however fined for a similar 


fault. 


The Surat Akhbdr (80) of the 19th November says that from the Adminis- 
tration Report of India for 1881-82 the London Times 
os ~e merits | pnt cna ne ig India prosperous and the majority of the 
quarter of & century arncles people happy. But according to the recent census 
ey oo fetatne half” the naalation” of India is without 
employment. It appears that the 7imes has given a 
rosy account of the condition of the people with a view to show that India was 
prosperous only before the advent of Lord Ripon to power in this country and 
thus to disparage his administration. No one can deny that Lord Ripon has the 
welfare of the people at heart. It entirely depends upon His Lordship whether 
he will leave the country covered with honours or not, but the statement put 
forward by the Times that the poor were happy before he became Viceroy is 
untrue. Though the English have prevented dire famines, increased trade, and 
given security of life and property, and though they deserve thanks for all these 
blessings, they have brought about a great change which should not be left 
unnoticed. Articles of food were very cheap before the British rule began in 
this country, and hence even people without employment were able to maintain 
themselves. But now thousands of poor and unemployed men starve. This state 
of things has been brought about during the last quarter of a century by the 
great + airs that have taken place, by the enactment of various laws, and b 
the imposition of numerous taxes. Though dire famines have been maentel. 
there is now a perpetual scarcity in the land. Articles of food, such as grain 
and ghee, have become dear. The poor are the sufferers. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 18th November says:—To those who have 
carefully studied Sir Evelyn Baring’s paper in the 
Points out the necessity Nineteenth Century on * Recent events in India” it 
of extensively employing ; ; 
Natives in the higher offices will be clear that the portion most open to adverse 
of the administration and of criticism is that in which he expresses his belief as 
increasing the number of to the impossibility at present of effecting any 
nerd «Civil Service. the large economy by employing Natives in the place 
of Europeans. In one of our previous issues we 
have pointed out that there is no real danger or difficulty in the extended 
employment of Natives in high offices. Sir Evelyn is of opinion that the 
economy to be effected by substituting Native for European agency is often 
much overrated. In the first place Sir Evelyn attempts to show by statistics 
that the number of Europeans and Natives employed at the present moment 
is about equal, The table of figures is the same that was put into use when 
expounding his financial statement for 1881-82. Now we must say it is 
rather misleading to inform the British public that the Government of India 
finds employment -for Natives and Europeans in equal numbers. It is sur- 
rising that in the face of the table such a statement should have been made. 
When there are only 12 Natives in the covenanted service to 861 Europeans, 
the facts stands revealed as to what encouragement Government has offered 
hitherto to Indians competing for the covenanted service, though the system 
of competitive examination commenced 28 years ago. But Sir Evelyn’s new 


theory becomes even more misleading when we compare the number of Euro- 
yeans and Natives in the wncovenanted service. It is true that the number 
of the latter is nearly double that of the former. But it must be remembered 
that the majority of the 2,012 Natives are on salaries averaging Rs. 2,000 
perannum. In fact, had Sir Evelyn furnished a detailed analysis of those 
earning a salary of, say, from 2,000 to 6,000 rupees and those between 6,000 and 
12,000 rupees, and lastly those above Rs. 12,000, the impartial public might 
have seen at a glance how far the employment of Natives in higher offices is a 
fact and how far a figmgpt. On the other hand an equally detailed analysis of 
the 1,197 Europeans might have shown what salaries they get compared with the 
Natives. Nay, even the aggregate amount of salaries: respectively earned by the 
two classes would have put the whole case in a better light. So far then the table of 
statistics furnished is misleading as well as unfair. The return which was present- 
ed to Parliament in 1879 on the motion of Mr. Bright ought to have been freely 
quoted. A comparison of that authoritative analysis with Sir Evelyn’s bald table 
of statistics would show at a glance the justice of our observations, The next 

oint is Sir Evelyn’s statement that the pay of Europeans in India is no doubt 
high but not higher than warranted by circumstances. He is of opinion that 
by reducing their salaries India will not get competent men. He is obliged to 
confess that the pay is high, yet he would not make a reduction, inasmuch as 
he thinks less able men might get into the service. He observes that the 
question of salaries of Europeans is simply one of demand and supply. Is it 
not a fact that the demand is limited while the supply is illimitable? Isit not 
so all over the civilized world? Are not competent men, perhaps more com- 
petent than the competitionwdlldés who are annually imported from England, to 
be had from Europe and America on lower salaries than those which are now 
paid to our heaven-born hierarchy? Do not competent and well qualified 
Civilians aecept posts of Governors of colonies and dependencies on less 
remuneration ? ‘T'hat such is the fact may be learnt from the salaries allowed 
to the Governors of Ceylon, Canada, Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius 
and other places. Surely if Sir Bartle Frere thought it worth while to serve as 
Governor of the Cape, having a large native population like that of India, on 
Rs. 7,000 per month after having served as Governor of Bombay on Rs. 10,000 
a month, can there be the least doubt that if the supply of European agency in 
India is obtained on the principle of free trade we might get equally good 
men on reduced salaries? Look at the Ceylon service. Ceylon has almost an 
Indian climate and a population that is essentially Indian. Are Civilians in 
that island paid anything like the salaries in India? Again all over the world 
there is a struggle for existence, and the best educated ability is to be had 
for reasonable pay, even after making fair allowances for Indian climate and 
-expatriation and so on, though even the last theory is already exploded. 
The Suez Canal has revolutionized Indian trade and Anglo-Indian society. 
What with regular daily telegraphic service and a weekly mail, there is nothing 
like the privation to which English Civilians were subject 50 yearsago. Further, 
are they not at their wits’ end in England as to what to do with their boys? 
Surely, when all these considerations of supply are borne in mind it will be rash 
to deny that there is room for reduction. Suppose the Government of India 
revised the salaries all round by making reduction by one-third, are we to 
understand that competent men,—as competent as those now to be had,—would 
not be forthcoming? If only the Americans were asked to compete, we should 
find that for one vacancy there would be as many as a dozen competitors at the 
least. According to Sir Evelyn’s own dictum, the law of supply and demand will 
bring men to India on reduced salaries, and that without the least fear of incom- 
petency. As has been said by Mr. Knight in his supplementary memorandum 
on India, no error could be more fatal than the prevailing one that the Indian 
Civil Service may be regarded as an epitome and reflection of the English nation. 
That is simply a delusion. A time will come when the question of effecting a 
reduction in salaries will force itself on the attention of the Supreme Govern- 
ment.’ Every evil brings its own cure. And the evil of overgrown civil and 
military expenditure will certainly tell on. the finances of the empire. What we 
say then is that, apart from the question of the salaries enjoyed by Huropeans, 
there is every reason from the point of economy that the limit of one-sixth for 
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the Statutory Civil Service should be extended to one-half. We say, by all means 
havea Huropean agency, but only up to a reasonable limit, Let them he paid as 
high as you please. But at the same time do not commit so grave an injustice 
as almost to debar the children of the soil from aspiring to high offices. Let 
their reasonable aspirations be satisfied. And for such satisfaction we think 
one-half a fair limit. The very law of demand and supply should teach our 
Government to look to Native agency for carrying on the administration of the 
empire. It will not do to say 2,000 Natives are employed on an average monthly 
salary of Rs. 200 when 2,000 Europeans are employed on an average monthly 

' galary of Rs. 1,800. This would be grievous and intolerable injustice. Pay 
the 1,000 Europeans Rs. 1,800 as now; but it is unjust to keep up for any 
considerable length of time the present anomaly. It may here be profitably 
observed what the Government of India thinks about the civil expenses of 
the empire and the general poverty of the people. The Spectator gives 
extracts from the letter of the Government of India to the Secretary of State 
for India dated 1st September 1882 with regard to the cost of the Indian 
contingent for the Egyptian Expedition, and proceeds :—Have the circum- 
stances of India so far changed within the short space of 14 months that Sir 
Evelyn Baring, who has put his signature to the above despatch with his 
colleagues, could write with so light a heart that with the view to economy Euro- 
pean agency should not be reduced to a moderate limit? Again, if his theor 
of supply and demand is to be considered, can it not be safely asserted that 
competent Native agency will not be forthcoming in sufficiently large numbers to 
take the place of the one which it may supersede? And yet Sir Evelyn would 
now deprecate any economy. While replying, in its despatch dated Simla 
8th June 1880, to the memorandum on the condition of India submitted by 
Mr. Caird to Lord Hartington, the Government of Lord Lytton observed 
as follows in connection with the Civil Service and extended employment 
of Natives :—‘* In accordance with the orders of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, rules have been passed and published whereby about one-sixth 
of the higher appointments in the Covenanted Civil Service will be gra- 
dually filled by natives of India. It is estimated that the saving se- 
cured by this reduction in the higher European staff will, if the scheme 
comes fully into operation, amount to 22 lakhs of rupees.” Is this saving to be 
despised in the present condition of India? Did not Lord Ripon’s administra- 
tion point out only 14 months ago how people were situated and how Govern- 
ment were handicapped for want of funds to improve the condition of the masses, 
to spend more on primary education, to increase the annual outlay on produc- 
tive public works, and so forth? Has it not again pointedly drawn the atten- 
tion of the home authorities to the danger to which some important sources of 
Indian revenue are exposed? And in the teeth of these gloomy declarations we 
are told by Sir Evelyn Baring that any additional economy in the higher 
European agency would be a mistake! According to the suggestion we have 
made for limiting the number of annual admissions to the Statutory Civil 
Service to one-half instead of one-third, the total saving on the basis of the 
estimate formed by Lord Lytton’s Government may come to Rs. 61,00,000 
when the scheme is in full operation. Is the sum of half a million sterlin 
immaterial to the Indian Finance Minister, who often congratulates the public 
when he has even half this amount to announce as a surplus? What cannot 
half a million do for some of the purposes for which the Supreme Government 
says it is now famished? Is it statesmanship in the present condition of India 
to discard the saving of half a million which will ultimately result by the 
reform we are urging? ‘The fact is, as we have said over and over again, 
that there is a deep rooted reluctance on the part of the powerful bureaucracy 
which environs the Government of India to do anything more for the extended 
employment of Natives in the higher offices of the administration. All their 
talk about present inexpediency and danger is unreal and hollow. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 18th November, in writing on the emigra- 
tion of coolies from India to foreign countries, 

Pen nn or ae remarks :—It is the duty of Government, which sug- 
ing waste or sparsely popu- gested emigration as a remedy for overpopulated and 
lated tracts in India itself poverty-stricken districts, to see that coolies are pro- 
instead of supplying it to tected after they leave this country and are not re- 


foreign countries. duced by heartless planters to a state of slavery, which 
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- should be considered the 


makes their return impossible after the expiration of their contract. Unfortu- 
nately it would require a far more extensive machinery than the mere appoint- 
ment of a Protector of Emigrants in each colony to guarantee the coolies from 
ill-treatment and from a position not different from actual slavery. Interested 
persons are very fond of now and then publishing accounts in newspapers of the 
gums of money brought back to India by the returned Indian coolies, but they are 
entirely reticent about the thousands who continue in the colonies to drag out 
a miserable life of poverty, from which death alone relieves them. In Mauri- 
tius restraints have been imposed upon planters inclined to act in an oppressive 
and illegal manner, but only after it had become necessary to appoint a royal 
commission for investigating the tyranny of the planters which had been 
brought to the notice of the Home Government. The labour ordinances were 
altered to relieve the most crying evils the coolies suffered from, and made their 
employers only more circumspect. The case was, however, far worse in the 
island of Reunion, and the Indian Government having to deal with a forei 
power could effect no change; accordingly Lord Ripon totally suspended the 
supply of Indian labour to that island, because the French authorities would not 
listen to the representations of the Protector of Emigrants. Thus i1¢ would 
appear that if coolies emigrate they ought at any rate to prefer to go to British 
rather than to French colonies. The time is perhaps not very far distant when the 
Indian Government will perceive that the throwing away of so much labour in 
foreign parts is a great loss to this country, and that large tracts of waste land 
are waiting in many parts of India to be broken up by the plough. British 
Burmah, Assam and the Central Provinces have so scanty a. population that 
they could easily absorb the many thousands of coolies who now spend their 
energies in foreign parts and suffer great hardships. As it is probably impossi- 
ble to devise in practice a scheme of .absolute protection from oppression in 
foreign countries, it would be more profitable for the coolies and also for the 
revenues of Government if it could set on foot a scheme for colonising the waste 
or sparsely populated tracts in India itself. It is a mistake to suppose that this 
country is overpopulated when extensive tracts of it, which might be made to 
supply food and to yield revenue, are lying uncultivated. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 18th November says:—In the Gazette of 
India of the 10th instant there appears a long series of 
Remarks in connection papers embracing the results of the investigations 
with the question of what instituted by the Supreme Government in consequence 
flashing point of petroleam Of the controversy last year touching the definition 
oil imported into India. of what should be considered as the flashing point of 
, petroleum oil, imported into India. We fear the 
results will scarcely be considered satisfactory or as finally settling this vexed 
question. It seems that the importers and dealers are of one opinion, while the 
scientific experts are of another. It will be recollected. that Government 
referred the test controversy to the Secretary of State for India. Sir F. Abel 
was again requested to give his opinion, bearing in mind the hardship and loss 
inflicted on Indian merchants by adherence to the scientific standard test. 
Dr. Lyon of the Grant Medical College at Bombay, who happened to be on 
privilege leave in England, assisted Sir F. Abel in his investigations. But it 
seems the great chemist adhered to his former recommendation to raise the 
standard to 78° Fah. ‘This, however, is objected to by the Indian committee 
of commercial experts, while two of its members dissent from the general 
conclusions arrived at by it. The committee is of opinion that no undue 
precautions need be taken while cargoes of petroleum oil are being landed and 
stored away. The trade, which is increasing in volume by leaps and bounds, 
should not be hampered. - Mr. Keefe is very strong on the point. But we are 
afraid he ‘* protests too much.” No doubt real hardships to which the trade 
may be exposed by a too rigid adherence to the higher standard recommended 
by Professor Abel should be mitigated so far as is consistent with public safety. 
The resolution Proposes that the 73° standard be maintained. At the same- 
time we are of opinion, that the Supreme Government should take every 
precaution against being imposed upon by what is an open secret touching 
the. “tricks” of the petroleum trade. Importers are selfish and sometimes 
their zeal for their own interest is far too inconsistent with mercantile morality ; 


and therefore there is much of truth in what Mr. Warden has observed. We 
like his plain language albeit a trifle too strong. We agree with him that 
aptrap and verbiage regarding killing the trade, depriving the teeming 
axitions of Hindustan of light by demanding an oil which shall fully satisfy the 
uirements of our Indian Petroleum Act may be taken for what they are 
worth: Fresh legislation now to be introduced will revive the controversy. 
The different Chambers of Commerce are sure to lead a combined attack upon 
Government. By all means let the trade have additional facilities for test- 
ing the dil ‘to the legal standard degree. Let all real hardships involvin 
pecuniary loss be obviated. But the authorities should make a detested 
stand against the provisions for storage. These must be made stringent enough 
in the interests of public safety, which alone necessitates adherence to the higher 
test standard in this country. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 18th November, in a paragraph headed 
“The Arms Act once more,” says :— Will Government 
Poms 9 Paar lar chee. do anythin g by way of relaxing the stringent restraints 
ency of the Arms Act put upon the possession of arms by the natives of 
the country? The last issue of the report on the 
destruction of wild animals shows no perceptible decrease in the number of 
persons killed by tigers and other beasts of prey. With the increase of forests 
their number must also increase, making the safety of people, particularly agri- 
culturists, living in the remoter corners of the country quite precarious. It is in 
the interests of these people that the stringency of this wretched enactment 
requires to be removed. In cities or large towns the ferocity of these creatures 
cannot be felt; but in remote villages they often carry away sheep and cattle, 
to the great consternation of the inhabitants, even before sunset. Such a 
state of things cannot be passed unnoticed; morally, socially and even poli- 
tically the disarmament of a people is inexpedient. Will Government, we 
again ask, look into this question and feel its way towards the solution of this 
great difficulty ? 


The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 18th November says that since the introduc- 
_ tion of the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill into 
a bome, Yemarks about the tho Supreme Legislative Council the Europeans in 
ill-feeling caused between ; 
Europeans and Natives by India have become perfectly wild with excitement 
the agitation consequent on and have been speaking all manner of evil things of 
the discussion in regard to Natives. They have, however, not stopped here but 
jen bey scan Juris have dared to use opprobrious epithets to such good 
men as Lord Ripon and Mr. Bright. They have also 
been predicting the happening of all kinds of evils to the perpetuation of the 
British Government in India. They have even not hesitated to express their 
desire to oppose the Government under certain contingencies. Ifsuch opinions 
as those which have appeared in English newspapers in connection with the 
Ilbert Bill had appeared in journals conducted by Natives, the result would have 
heen that the offending parties would have been punished by transportation or 
hanging. But the expression of strong views by Europeans is uot considered 
insulling or criminal. In 1857 the Europeans spoke ill of Natives most bitterly 
and did them the utmost harm in their power, but during that time there was 
some excuse. On the present occasion Natives have done nothing to offend, 
and hence their denunciation by Europeans is causing uneasiness. If the feeling 
of bitterness between the two races increases, the sufferings of Natives will know 
no bounds. There are about forty-five thousand Europeans and Eurasians in 
India exclusive of those who belong to the regular army. Most of these have 
joined volunteer corps. The Hnglishmar® of Calcutta has been uttering all 
manner of threats to Government on behalf of these volunteers. If they should 
act up to their word in the event of the passing of the Ilbert Bill, the result 
would be fearful and the Natives would be the greatest sufferers. Perhaps the 
condition of Natives will be similar to that of the American Red Indians. The 
Subodh Patrika is, however, confident that England will not repeat the mistake 
which was committed in America. The pride of race which: characterizes 
Englishmen has never been exhibited with such intensity before. Natives 
should by all legitimate means endeavour to protect themselves against the 
onslaught of Europeans. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 18th November says :—The antagonists of the 
_ Tibert Bill seem to consider Indians as a nation of 
Remarks about the conduct perjnrers, forgers, and bribe-givers and bribe-takers, 


oc eee asregards their Every attempt to disprove these filthy charges against 
ye a wee ae es a pivots whose just, loyal, grateful, and law-abiding 


character is perhaps surpassed by no other nation in 
the world must prove fruitless as long as unprincipled, irresponsible and hot- 
headed mad-caps like Messrs. Branson and Atkins continue to poison the 
ears and the hearts of the good-natured people of England by their shame- 
lessly false and inordinately intoxicating harangues. Systematic lying, more than 
any other thing, seems to be the peculiar vice of the Anglo-Indian oratory now 
hired or employed to empty itself in England in order to drown the unwary 
simple-hearted men of England in its floods or to drive them to the side of 
opposition by the irresistible force of its powerful currents. Such sinister 
attempts, however, will not long bear the dazzling light of truth, and a single 
official contradiction from the Government of India will bring about their total 
discomfiture. These inebriated rhetoricians have brou,zht the most shameless 
charges against the Government and the people of India. We have no room, 
nor desire, to quote them here. We hope, however, that Mr. Laél Mohan Ghose, 
who made Mr.. Branson repent of his wild and intemperate attacks against 
the Bengalis, will pursue him there and show him of what metal the Bengali 
Baboo is really made. 


In noticing the disagreement which has arisen between the Governor of 
i a Bombay and the Judges of the High Court in the 
, og ol tte vf at, matter of the place assigned to the latter at the levée, 
right in the matter of the 5 
misunderstanding between the Bombay Samdchér (88) of the 2lst N ovember 
him and the Judges of the observes. that it is to be regretted that this petty 
a cont conomy ae their matter should have given rise toa misunderstandin 
a “>” between such high officials. The explanation tendere 


by His Excellency to the Chief Justice is satisfactory. 


- Sir James Fergusson stated that he was compelled to make the arrangement to 


which the Judges have taken exception in order to avoid inconvenience, and 
has‘acted in accordance with the practice observed at the levées held by Her 
Imperial Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. It 
is to be regretted that after the receipt of this explanation the Judges should 
have persisted in the position they have taken. They say that the place as- 
signed to them at His Excellency’s last levée lowers them in the eyes of 
Natives. This objection is, however, worthless. The high position of the High 
Court Judges can never be lowered by their standing at a certain distance from 
His Excellency on a public occasion, nor are Natives such fools as to show 
them less respect simply because they (Judges) do not now stand near His 
Excellency at the levée. Natives show respect to the Judges in proportion to 
the satisfaction rendered by them in the discharge of their duties. His 
Excellency’s action in this matter is supported by prescribed rules of precedence, 
while the objection of the Judges is not based on any sound prinente 


In noticing the little disagreement that has arisen between the Governor 

Pee eager oem P and the Judges of the High Court in the matter of 
ortuh Comat cicht in the the place assigned to them at His Excellency’s levée 
the High Court right in the ‘ 5 , bj ’ 
matter of the misunderstand- the Jdme Jamshed (102) of the 21st November ob- 
ing between them and His serves that Sir James Fergusson has not succeeded 
en the corre =. in justifying his action. It isnotright to make a dis- 
Seadiendy's lorie” . tinction between the officers who enjoy the right of 
private entrée. If His Excellency thought that there 

was an inconvenient crowd near him, more space should have been allotted to 
the persons standing about him, Sir James should also have shown patience 
and kept the cause of the misunderstanding secret until a decision on the 
question was received from the Secretary of State for India. It is to be 
regretted that the Judges should not have been present at Government House 
when the Duke of Connaught was in Bombay. [The 4khbdére Soddgar (83) 
of the same date expresses similar sentiments. | 


The same of the 19th November complains ‘that information regard- 
ing the Governor’s movements, intimations of the 


Pes aa vay ‘ag = pe day on which the levée is to be held, and copies of 
by the Bombay Government Printed selections from the records of Government 
between the Englishand the are furnished to the English newspapers in Bombay 
vernacular newspapers inthe but not to the vernacular newspapers. The 
supply of public news and Native community is more anxious than the Euro- 
printed copies of public re- ‘ : 
alien. pean ‘to obtain timely information about these 
matters, and the non-supply of the abovementioned 
documents and records to vernacular newspapers is a slight on that commu- 
nity. The Supreme Government observes no such invidious distinction between 
the English and the vernacular press. ‘The Press Commissioner supplies public 
information and copies of printed records to the English and the vernacular 
newspapers indiscriminately, and it is to be hoped that Sir James Fergusson. 
will not observe the distinction that is now made between these classes of 


public journals. 


The Gwardt Mitra (77) of the 18th November complains that copies of 

the report of the Education Commisgion, the local 

Complains that the vernas ge)f-zovernment blue-book, the opinions on the Native 

“ened newspapers have not Mapistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, the gazetteers for the 
n supplied with copies of differ Aiste; SS Tinea) Mead ' 

certain Government publica: different districts, the Local Self-government Bills 

tions. and the proceedings of the Legislative Council have | 

not been supplied to the Native press. The Mitra 

observes that if the opinions of the vernacular newspapers are valued, these papers 

ought to be furnished with copies of important public documents; for in the 

absence of such records they cannot subject Government measures to vigorous 


criticism. 


The Lok Mitrd (79) of the 18th November recommends that the Shrievalty 
Recommends that the Shrie. Of Bombay for the next year should be conferred 
valty of Bombay for the Upon Professor Wordsworth. There is not, observes 
coming year should be the Miird, one citizen in Bombay on whom that favour 
conferred upon Professor ¢oyld be more worthily conferred than on the distin- 
rename. guished Principal of the Elphinstone College. Though 
the distinction is one purely within the patronage of the Governor, the learned 
Professor would not fail to esteem it as a recognition of his services in the cause 
of education and progress among the Natives, and His Excellency’s selection of 
him would be attributed to a sense of his public services. The citizens of 
Bombay have always regarded the Shrievalty as the reward of civic eminence, 
though the appointment is altogether out of their control ; and there is no doubt 
that if conferred upon Professor Wordsworth it would be almost like a response 
to a popular call, so great is the esteem and affection with which all the promi- 
nent citizens of Bombay regard him. 


The Arunodayd (13) of the 18th November, in alluding to the decision of 
Mr. Crowe in the suit in which the Secretary of State 
Condemns the conduct of was plaintiff and Mr. Byrdmji Jijibhdi defendant, 
Government in bringing a2 observes that Government and its officers are of course 
action against Mr. Byramji ' “pene : : 
Jijibh4i on account of certain perfectly justified in protecting the interests of the 
lands. State, but such a policy should be pursued in modera- 
tion and in a reasonable spirit. Of late, however, it 
would seem as if Government and its advisers have lost their balance in dealing 
with the rights of the subjects. The consequence of such conduct will be simply 
disastrous. Government should be as vigilant in keeping good faith as in 
protecting its own interests. Ifthe people once come to know that the word 
and promises of Government and its high officers are not to be relied upon 
the utmost confusion will ensue. In tbe present case Government seems 
more bent on increasing its income than in keeping good faith. The boundary 
of the estate was settled by Colonel Francis, who held the high post of Survey 
Commissioner. He hadample authority to decide the question. To disown 
his acts is equivalent to telling the people not to place any reliance on the 
decisions of the high officers of Government. If it be asserted that Mr. 
Byrdmji acquired nine hundred acres of land in an unfair manner, it will have 


to be admitted that Colonel Francis either committed an egregious blunder 


or did notact in good faith. It is most extraordinary that Government should 
be ready ‘and willing.to disown its own acts, which no respectable private 
individual would think of repudiating. The costs which Mr. Byr4mji has had 
to incur in defending this suit amount to about forty thousand rupees. Private 
individuals will not Be able to protect their property if they are subjected toa 
similar drain. They will be simply reduced to beggary. The Arunodayd trusts 
that Government will not give its subjects cause to complain of such 
conduct hereafter, 


In noticing the decision in the suit brought against Mr. Byrdmji Jijibhdi 

by the Secretary of State for India for the recovery 

Censures the Bombay Gov- of some lands, the Lok Mitra (79) of the 18th Novem. 
ernment for pringing © s* ber observes that it is impossible not to sympathise 
aS the tes tenay cf some With Mr. Byrdmji in the harassing treatment which 
lands. he has received from the Bombay Government and 
from which he has just emerged with success, but at 

the cost of a heavy lawyer’s bill. The Government of Bombay sought to oust 
him from the possession of certain valuable property, which had been guaranteed 
to him by one of their highest officials, on grounds which a court of law has 
shown to be utterly untenable; and Mr. Byrdmji has now the melancholy 
satisfaction of having repelled an attempt made with all the energy and 
resources at the disposal of Government at a cost which would certainly have 
deterred a less wealthy opponent from contending with so puwerful an antago- 
nist. Mr. Byrémji gains nothing by his success, while the Government has 
succeeded in mulcting him in a heavy sum for the luxury of showing that some 
over-zealous official was wrong in doubting his title to the disputed land. The 
public ought to demand from Government the grounds which induced them 
to decide upon an attack which fortunately has met with a complete dis- 


comfiture. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 18th November, in alluding to the discussion 

1 Pi in the Bombay Municipal Corporation on the motion 
ince accomm™os= of Mr. R. N. Kébraji that a remonstrance should be 
sent to Government against the sale of the reclaimed 
ground on the Back Bay, remarks:—The want of suffigient house accommoda- 
tion is evident enough in the crowded and badly-ventilated parts of the native 
town, but the people living in them are not in a position to purchase building 
ground on the Back Bay reclamation. The wealthy classes have not only plenty of 
room, but they surround their houses with gardens, as may be seen in the pleasant 
localities of Malabér Hill, Byculla, Mdzgaon, Parel and Coldba. Numbers of 
persons live in Mahim, Bandora and other villages and come in daily by rail, 
but poor labourers and artizans are crowded in the town itself with 759 persons 
to the acre, whilst in London the extreme pressure is only 442. The engineer 
to the municipality ought to prepare a scheme for enlarging the existing 
thoroughfares and for improving the ventilation of the crowded parts of the 
town. The outlay ought not to be grudged, as it will be productive of immense 
advantage not only to us but also to future generations, both as regards sanita- 
tion and communication. We have now not less than thirty thousand labour- 
ers engaged in mills only, and their employers would consult not only their 
own interests best but also those of the lubourers by erecting buildings for their 
accommodation near their scene of labour instead of allowing them to go to 
their work from long distances and unhealthy localities, The thousands of poor 
labourers who are engaged in the harbour ought to have a number of large and 
healthy chdls on the Mody Bay reclamation so as to be near their work. The 
rich can easily take care of themselves in every way. It is the duty of the 
municipality to consider the wants of the poor more than of the wealthy classes. 
As Bombay is daily increasing in population, chiefly of the poorer sort, which is 
attracted here by the means of employment and sources of industry, the muni- 
cipality should give increased attention to sanitary matters, including ventilation, 
commodiousness and cleanliness of houses. 


The Satyd Shodhak (57) of the 18th November says that there are at present 
four Judges at Ratndgirt with power to hear appeals 


St the transfer of from courts of first instance in civil cases. The people 
pe yw Se gpaapr ada of the Ratndgiri District are so poor that they can 


hardly afford to engage even one pleader ; but just 
now on account of the multiplicity of appellate courts 
they are put to the expense of engaging the services of two and even three 

leaders in order to ensure one being present when the appeal is called up for 

earing. Owing to the vigour with which the Judges have been doing their 
work most of the appeals have been decided, and there are very few now re- 
maining for disposal. The Satyd Shodhak is of opinion that there is no necessity 
for keeping an Extra Assistant Judge in Ratndgiri, and the powers of the first 
class Subordinate Judge to hear appeals should be withdrawn. 


work for him. 


In noticing the decision in the case of the charge of assault brought by 
_ three Bohora shopkeepers of Baba Dhabn street against 
ge vena the deci- two European officers and three Native policemen of 
sion given the Senior i 
‘strate of Police in the the Bombay police, the Bombay Samdchdr (88) of the 
case of the charge of assault 20th November observes that Mr. Cooper dismissed 
eno tal | pred , a - pe on i” ayes that the charge mm net proved. 
e admitted that the prosecutors were beaten, but 
officers of the Bombay poles. bserved that it was sok eel which of the police 
officers had committed the assault. He has not expressly stated that the police 
officers must have beaten the prosecutors, and it has not been shown that other 
persons than the police officers could have beaten the Bohoras. There is no 
doubt that the prosecutors were beaten. They did not receive injuries by 
falling on the ground, since two doctors have deposed to that effect. The state- 
ments made before the Magistrates:in the Fort and the Girgaum Police Courts 
in connection with this case ought to induce Sir Frank Souter to make due 
enquiries on the subject. [The Akhbdre Soddgar (83) of the same date and the 
Yajdén Parast (125) of the 18th November express similar sentiments. | 


A correspondent of the Satyd Shodhak (57) of the 11th November states 
| that in the village of Kalusta in the Chiplun Téluka of 
Complains of the closing the Ratndgiri Collectorate there is a customs office 
of a certain road in the jose to the creek. In front of the office building is 
village of Kalusta in the , 
Chiplin Téluka of the % parapet wall, which was constructed two years ago. 
Ratndgiri Collectorate. Between this wall and the office there was formerly a 
public road. But within the last three months the 
space between the wall and the compound of the building has been converted into 
a garden for growing vegetables by the sepoys belonging to the customs office, and 
fencing has been erected round it and the old road has been closed so that 
people cannot pass over it. The reason given for closing the road to the public 
is the fear of people pilfering the vegetables. The. correspondent considers this 
excuse extremely lame and unjustifiable, and trusts that the authorities of the 
Customs Department will take measures to leave the road open to the public. 
People travelling along the road have been put to great inconvenience and 
trouble since it was closed. 


The Kaiser-i-Hind (105) of the 18th November regrets that no steps should 
have been taken by the police of Bandora for the 
_ Requests Government to jomoval of the complaint that has been made for some 
increase the police force of t: . : 
a ane ime past that robberies have become frequent in that 
village. No delay ought to be made in increasing 
the police force of that place. A correspondent complains that the houses of 
some of the rich people are guarded by two policemen, while in the quarters 
inhabited by other people scarcely a single policeman is to be found. 


The Bakul (15) of the 18th November in its local news states that when Mr, 


Symonds heard that the house of Vishnu Anant 


Condemns the conductof the Bavdekar was searched without any adequate cause 
postal authorities in search- he came to the post office at Ratndgiri and express- 
ing Vishnu Anant Bavde- : 

i ay Ti are meee ed his regret that such an occurrence should have 
without an adequate cause. taken place, It now appears that Miss Symonds 


never complained about the abstraction of the paper- 
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cutter from’ the bangi parcel, and hence it is unaccountable why Bévdekar’s 
house was searched at all upon a warrant. The postal authorities should be 


cautious in acting in such an irregular manner without any adequate cause. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 18th November, in alluding to the death 
- of Dr. Harkness, says :—As the first pioneer of higher 
Praises the late Dr. Hark- education in this Presidency, the results of his edu- 
oa 7 ho arta Ps la- cational labours have been marvellous. Without 
lene may **es meaning offence to anyone, we may be permitted to 
remark that as educationists Professor Harkness and 
his compatriots differed radically from the educationists of the present day. 
The formation of character and individuality in a student was the prime aim 
of their teaching. Servile submission on the part of students to their official 
authority was what they never encouraged. With parental care the young 
intellect was nurtured and the students were led by the hand to the goal of 
their educational ambition. The result was a sympathy between pupils and 
teachers of a degree and kind which is rarely met with in these days. His 
services in the cause of education have been simply invaluable, and his name 
will long be remembered as that of a friend and benefactor. It is to be hoped 
that the high place which Dr. Harkness occupied in the estimation of the public 
will induce his successors to follow in his footsteps. [Almost all the papers 
received in this week express deep regret at the death of Dr. Harkness. ] 


Legislation. 


The Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sdrvajyantk Sabha (4) for October 1883, 
its Poe eee in an article headed “ Prussian Land Legislation and 
Tenancy Bill, bee panels a the Bengal Tenancy Bill,” gives the history of Prus- 
gestions for the amelioration sian Land Legislation, and says :—The Prussian nation, 
of the condition of the rayats in the early part of the century, found itself burdened 
and for the prevention of loss by a cumbersome feudal system and writhing in the 
ay AES. agonies of serfdom. Prussian statesmen accordingly 
set themselves to a manifold task, which in sixty years was fully accomplished, 
—the task of converting the feudal serf into a free proprietor, of removing the 
restrictions which the privileged owners of land felt so heavily, and of making 
them unencumbered lords of their properties, of abolishing all the-confusion of 
tenures, charges and services of relaxing entails, of commuting rights of com- 
mon, and of encouraging improvements with state help and state compulsion, 
and facilitating the free exchange of land. All these great reforms have been 
carried out without imposing any serious burden on the state’s resources, with- 
out any violent disruption of the economic relations of different classes of 
society, and without the shock of revolution or internecine class struggles. 
Here in India we sadly need the help of similar statesmanship. With a growing 
population and limited resources, the struggle for existence is already being 
felt as a strain on the social system. Meanwhile the experiments that have been 
undertaken to remedy these disorders are not suggested by any broad view of 
the future or any just consideration for vested rights. We refer especially in 
these remarks to the proposed legislation in the Lower Provinces of Bengal and 
Behar, which present the strongest resemblance to the condition of Prussia in 
the early part of this century. There, as here, the old customary rights of 
property have suffered a depression from long disuse, and the rise of moneyed 
and privileged class of landlords, who have invested in land on the faith of 
solemn pledges and are naturally anxious to turn their bargain to the best 
advantage, and often press heavily, as in Behar, upon the peasant majority of 
the population. There can be no doubt that remedial legislation is urgently 
required to check these evils, and quite independently of the saving clause 
contained in the law of 1793, which extended the permanent settlement to these 
provinces, there can be no doubt that the Government, in its capacity as 
sovereign, has every right to undertake legislation intended to remove admitted 
and general grievances. We cannot, however, approve of the direction 
and spirit of the legislation embodied in the proposals which will soon come 
on for discussion before the Supreme Legislative Council in respect of this 
Bengal Tenancy Bill. The proposed legislation is bused on lines which are 
diametrically opposed to the principles we have described above as having 
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influenced the great Prussian Chancellors. While the one sought to dis- 
encumber land and encourage the growth of absolute property both in 
the landlord class and in the peasantry, the proposals embodied in the 
Tenancy Bill are intended to increase these mutual encumbrances and the 
existing complexity of rights and interests. While the Prussian legisla- 
tion was guided a the principle of allowing compensation for the aboli- 
tion of all rights, services and charges which were not of the nature of personal 
slavery, the Bengal proposals reject all idea of compensation. While the 
Prussian statesmen tried their best to minimize executive interference in the 
settlement of class relations, the theory underlying the Bengal Bill is that the 
State executive and judicial machinery must prescribe and regulate every little 
incident of the relations between the owners and tenants of land. The only 
result, and to some extent the intended result, will be that the existing confu- 
sion will still more increase, class will be set against class, the sacredness of 
former pledges will be violated, the landlords ruined without compensation and 
reduced to the class of rent-receiving pensioners, and the rayats taught to look 
more and more to the State as their sole landlord, without acquiring the training 
necessary to raise them to a sense of their position. We shall try to make our 
meaning more plain in the sequel of this paper. We shall only premise here, 
with a view to prevent all possible misunderstanding, that we do not side with 
the optimist advocates of the existing condition of things. We freely allow 
that an urgent and a radical reform is called for, but our contention is that the 
lines on which the Legislature proposes to proceed are radically mistaken and 
will never lead to any real settlement of the present disputes. After stating 
the provisions in the Bengal Tenancy Bill intended to protect the interests of 
the rayat classes, the writer proceeds :—Our objection to the change is not based 
on any indifference to the interests of the rayats. These rayats number more 
than 10 millions in all and pay a rental of 21 millions to the zamindars and tenure- 
holders, and, as we have said, they hold 90 per cent. of the lands owned by the 
zamindérs. Such stupendous interests claim all the protection which foresighted 
statesmanship can confer on them. Our principal contention is that the land- 
lord’s rights, sanctioned by usage and by law, will he adversely affected by 
these changes without providing any compensation to these classes, and that 
the permanent peace and advancement of the country will not be promoted by 
provisions which at every step set class against class and compel resort to the 
courts or to the Collector’s agency. The interest and ownership in land will still 
continue to be as divided as before between quarrelsome partners and no real 
improvement will take place. Our own proposal is that as far as possible the 
entanglement of private relations should be simplified and the occasions of 
conflict and subdivided ownership should be minimized. We would confer 
full proprietary rights on the rayats of whatever degree who hold rayati lands, 
but these full rights should extend only over a limited portion of the estate so 
held, and will have to be purchased for a proper equivalent in the shape of resign- 
ing in the landlord’s portion all rights over the other portion not so reserved. 
The liabilities and the rights of the rayats and the landlords must be duly 
weighed one against the other, and on the principle of a sliding scale we would 
apportion the land between the two classes, assigning one and the large part 
absolutely to the rayat and another to the landlord, and if a balance is still 
left due, we would provide compensation in money rent charges, by which 
means all conflict will cease and both the rayat and landlord will be made to 
feel increased interest in their absolute properties. The more practical question 
relates to the way in which this liberation of the land from its present entangle- 
ments can be brought about. Our own proposals are based on the recorded 
experience of similar undertakings which have been successfully carried out in 
other countries. In the first instance we would encourage the redemption of 
rent and other charges paid by the rayats to the zaminddrs and revenue-free 
and tenure-holders. The present value of the payments made by them to these 
classes comes to about 21 krors. These 21 krors paid to the zaminddrs and 
tenure-holders are on an average one-fifth of the gross value of the annual agri- 
cultural wealth of Bengal, which has been roughly estimated by Major Baring 
at 100 krors. -As there are about 10 millions of rayats, this represents an 
average gross production of Rs, 100 for each cultivating rayat’s family, out of 
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which he has to pay at present Rs. 20 or one-fifth share. Estimated in acres, 
and taking thé yield per acre to be Rs. 10, it follows that euch rayat cultivates 
about 10 acres and pays Rs. 2 an acre out of produce worth Rs. 10 per acre. 
In the case of occupancy rayats we would divide his holding into three parts, 
make two of these parts over to him in absolute right and hand over the third 
as absolute Khamar land to the landlord. In the case of other rayats we would 
divide the holdings half and half. As this arrangement will not settle the 
account of their mutual rights and liabilities, the balance will have to be made 
up by money rent charges. The rayat, left in possession of his half or one-third 
holding, should be required to pay his old rent on the reduced holding for a 

eriod of 30 or 40 years, so as to repay balance of’ the purchase money with 
interest. If the parties cannot be made to agree to this slow method, Govern- 
ment could easily render them this help by advancing the money wherewith the 
rayats might be enabled to purchase out their landlords’ claims. The capitalized 
value of half of 21 krors will be about 200 krors, and that of one-third of 21 
krors will be 140 krors. Government could safely float any loan at 4 per cent. 
and pay off the zamindars for the loss of their rights over the reserved portions of 
the rayats’ holdings, and recoup themselves by levying 6 per cent. interest from 
the rayats for a term of 35 years. Purchase on these terms will be compulsory, 
and the landlords will more easily be reconciled to it than consent to see them- 
selves deprived of a valuable property without any compensation, as the present 
Bill proposes to do. Thrifty rayats might be allowed the option of redemption 
at an earlier period by the inducement of a considerable reduction in the total 
capitalized value. This latter plan has been successfully adopted in Russia in 
respect of the serfs who received one-third of their masters’ lands in free-hold 
right. The other plan will set off the mutual liabilities and rights of the two 
classes, and according as the balance inclined in the zamindér’s favour, an 
equivalent allotment of land made once for all, or a rent-charge created for a 
term of years with a provision for a sinking fund, would have to be arranged. 
This was the principal feature of the Prussian plan of enfranchisement, and it 
has this advantage that no liability is thereby thrown on the Government. 
“ven under the Russian plan the liability of Government is only nominal, as 
it only intervenes in place of private money-lenders because its credit is excep- 
tionally good and its powers of levy are proportionately more effective. In 
this way we could achieve the liberation of the rayats in Bengal in a genera- 
tion or two without any violence to vested rights, and our plan would above all 
train and educate the people by a slow discipline of thrift to retain their newly 
acquired status. The present proposals of the Bill simply confiscate the in- 
terests of one class to benefit another, and can only be justified on socialistic 
or communistic principles. The elements of national prosperity are wanting 
in a country whose principal resource is agriculture, and that agriculture is in 
the hands of a thriftless and poverty-striken peasantry, who are weighed down 
with heavy charges and whose life and labours are not cheered by the charm 
and strength inspired by a sense of property. If this country sadly wants an 
independent yeomanry as the back-bone of its strength and prosperity, it no 
less equally needs the leading and the light of propertied men. A complete 
divorce from land of those who cultivate it is a national evil, and no less an 
evil is it to find one dead level of small farmers all over the land. High and 
petty farming, with an upper ten thousand of the holders of large landed 
estates, and a vast mass of peasant farmers, this mixed constitution of rural 
society is necessary to secure the stability and progress of the country. The 
Bill under consideration robs Peter to benefit Paul, and at the same time it 
creates an hostility of interests where entire union should prevail, and it 
clogs the land with a variety of interests and ownership and entangles mutual 
relations in such a manner as to drive both parties constantly into civil courts. 
We know our suggestion is so far out of the lines within which the discussion 
has been hitherto conducted that it is not likely to attract favourable attention 
on the part of the extreme advocates either of the rayats or the zamindars. 
Our perception, however, of the perilous nature of an obstinate persistence in a 
laisez faire policy is so keen, and our disapprobation of the revolutionary pro- 
posals now made is so radical, that we have deemed it necessary to roll this 
ball on the field of discussion and wait to see if the seed falls on good soil. A 
settlement based on the plan advocated by us will successfully accomplish all 


the ends that the Government has in view, and the zamindérs will not be in 4 
worse position than they are now. They will get full compensation for the 
loss of their rights over one portion of their estates, and their dominion over 
the other half will be of a character which could never hereafter be questioned. 
On the other hand, if the present Bill passes into law, the restraints on the land- 
lord’s power in the matter of enhancements and evictions, in the levy of rent, 
in the claim for improvements, and disturbance, will soon succeed in gradually 
lowering the status of the zamindars to the level of pensioners. Such a state of 
things will keep up and intensify all the elements of strife, and just as the riots 
and disturbances in Eastern Bengal have paved the way for the present legisla- 
tion, further disorders will suggest more drastic and retrograde remedies in the 
future. It is above all important to put an end to this irritation, and this can 
only be done by the adoption of one or other of the alternative plans of settle- 
ment which we have ventured to propose. Let each man’s land be as much his 
absolute property as his house or clothes, and things will settle down themselves 
agreeably to the interests of all parties concerned. The British Government 
in India, powerful as it undoubtedly is, cannot command the power to retrace 
its steps in such matters and throw the country backwards a hundred years. 
This attempt to revolutionize in a retrograde direction is bound to fail, and 
will fail only to suggest a further repetition of the same unsuitable remedies. 
The present Bill makes no provision for the rights of the Government tenants 
in Khas Mahals. There is no indication that the Government is prepared to 
bind itself by the restrictions it so generously imposes upon zaminddrs to 
receive less than one-fifth of the gross produce as rent, or to refrain from 
ousting tenants without resort to the courts, or from doubling the rent at once, 
or to pay for improvements, or give ten years’ rent as compensation for dis- 
turbance. The condition of the rayats in these Khas Mahals does not compare 
favourably with the zamindars’ rayats in Eastern Bengal. The rayat’s advo- 
cates in Bengal should certainly not content themselves with partial legislation 
which makes it possible for Government to refrain from dealing towards itself 
the same strict measure of equity which it proposes to deal to others. And as 
we are on this part of the subject, we may well ask whether, under the perio- 
dical assessments, the State landlord is prepared to concede as against itself the 
same measures of restriction and moderation which it is so anxious to provide 
for the tenantry of the zamindérs. Here inthis Presidency Government doubles 
and trebles, in many cases quadruples, the assessment at a leap, the assessment 
has to be paid punctually on pain of forfeiture of all interest in land, there is 
no limit that the assessment in all cases shall not exceed one-fifth of the oTOSS 
produce, and no payment is made for improvements or disturbance when a 
rayat is ousted from his ancestral lands. In all these respects the revenue 
administration in other parts of India must be put on a more equitable footing 
before Government can with clean hands ask the zamindérs in Bengal to sur- 
render the property rights guaranteed to them by one hundred years’ continu- 
ous possession, and on the faith of which most of the settled estates have 
changed hands to such an extent that the idea of depriving the present race of 
landlords of their advantages, without compensation for the loss thus thrust on 
them, savours very much of a communistic revolution, than which in a country 
circumstanced as India is nothing can be more disastrous and perilous alike to 
the people and to their foreign rulers. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 18th November, in referring tc the compro- 
mise suggested by Lord Northbrook in the Native Ma- 
Remarks in connection with gistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, remarks :—Lord North- 
the modifications suggested brook seems to be prepared to remove the disability 
tr Racapiaage atari }2° attaching to Native Civil Servants, but in such a way 
a pry tad " Maristrates as to leave a loophole wherewith to neutralise all its 
over Europeans. intended good results. According to His Lordshi 
: the jurisdiction is to be confined to District Magis- 
trates and Sessions Judges, of course including the Statutory Civilians if we 
understand His Lordship aright. And His Lordship proposes amendment of 
Section 526 of the present Criminal Procedure Code so as to give the accused, 
whether he be a European or a Native, the power of applying to the High Court 
to transfer his case to another Magistrate or Sessions Judge. As the law now 
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reduce the dignity of our courts, giving all the benefit to the European accused 
and all the risk to the Native. If the opinions of the officialdom were the 
right gauge of their future conduct, out of one hundred Europeans accused 
ninety-nine will succeed in getting their cases transferred to courts presided 
over by European Judges, while in the case of those Natives who will not 
succeed in obtaining the desired transfer, they will have to bear the conse- 
quences of the offended dignity of a Judge whose qualifications to judge their 
cases they had the audacity to question. We believe the suggested modifica- 
tion of the law will not prove a happy element in the proposed compromise. 
We hope, however, that before any decided step is taken the Supreme Govern- 
ment will duly consider the proposed amendment of the law. Finally, the 
matter will rest with the Secretary of State if the Bill is not to be taken up to 
the House of Commons. Lord Ripon has behaved likea man, and like a man 
he will have the courage to advise his official superiors. The matter has passed 
out of His Lordship’s hands, and our hope entirely rests on Lord Kimberley, 
who will not forget what he recently told a deputation of Anglo-Indians as to 
the outcome of this Bill. 


With reference to the modifications suggested by Lord Northbrook in the 
Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, the Lok Mitra 
_ Approves of the modifica. (79) of the 18th November observes:—It has been 
Noohbree tthe Netre Known for a long time that the Cabinet has decided 
Northbrook in the Native Known for a long time that the Cabinet has decide 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. that the Bill should be passed at all hazards, reserving 
intact its main principle but with such modifications 
as might appear necessary to prevent injustice or hardship. In accordance 
with this decision it is proposed to restrict at present the extended powers to 
such Native Magistrates and Judges as may attain the position.of District 
Magistrates or Session Judges. ‘The only new light thrown upon the question 
in Lord Northbrook’s speech-is what relates to the suggestion made by the 
Chief Justice of Madras. The suggestion is that the prosecutor or accused should 
have, on showing sufficient cause, liberty to get the case transferred to a Euro- 
pean Magistrate’s court by an order of the High Court.’ The privilege will 
extend to Natives as well as Europeans, and thus the inequity of allowing 
Europeans exclusively the power to choose their own tribunal will be mitigated 
to a great extent. It will be remembered that a large number of opponents of 
the Bill who despaired of its total withdrawal were in favour of nullifying its 
effect by according such a privjlege to Europeans alone. But this would have 
been a direct violation of the principle of the Bill, and would have met with 
indignant opposition from Natives of all classes. The suggestion consequently 
met with little favour from those who were capable of calmly considering the 
subject. Though the extension of the same privilege to Natives has destroyed 
most of the objections to a course which would have seriously embarrassed the 
administration of justice, it is still to be regretted that even so mild and guarded 
a concession has been made. The favour might be construed, as indeed it has 
been construed by many, into a surrender to mere clamour on the part of the 
immoderate section of the European opposition to the Bill. Though this con- 
cession is coupled with a confirmation of the principle at stake, and now ensures 
the passing of the Bill.and the bestowal thus of a great boon upon the, Natives, 
it is useless to conceal the fact that the natives of India do not look with 
complacency upon any attenuation of the principle of equality of races asserted 
in the Bill. They are so sensible, however, of the obligations which they owe. 
to Government and its supporters in England that they will loyally submit to 
any resolution which their combined deliberations may resultin. The Natives 
still rejoice that Government has decided to maintain unflinchingly the princi- 


that no person can on account of any supposed superiority of race claim 
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ptional treatment as a subject of Her Majesty, and that there is no vested 
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ight or privilege which prevents natives of Indis from ranking on an equality 
with their En “lish fellow-subjects. They will continue to honour Lord ‘Winer 


and be Soetatal to him for his firm adhesion to that principle, and they will still 
recognize in the Bill the affirmation of the fact that the natives of India are as 
competent and fit to judge between Natives and or or Europeans and 
Europeans as any Judge of European extraction. The practical test of this 
assertion will for some time be limited within narrow bounds; but there can be 
no doubt that in course of time the general application of the principle and 
extension of its scope will be accomplished by the efforts of the Native com- 
munity by the prodf of competency which even this limited experiment will 
enable Native Magistrates and Judges to give. It is now devoutly to be hoped 
that the Bill will be passed without further delay, and the Government left to 

ple with the various important questions affecting the country awaiting 
final decision. [The Bombay Chronicle (76), the Yajdén Parast (125) and the 
Gujardti (98) of the same date express similar sentiments. | 


In noticing the modifications suggested by Lord Northbrook in the Native 
| Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, the Rast Goftdr (112) of 
Disapproves of aportion of 18th November observes that the suggestion to re- 


the modifications suggested : ; 
by ford Northbrook in the strict at present the extended powers to such Native 
at 


"Macistrates’ Jurisdice Magistrates and Judges as may attain the position of 
tion Bill ” oe District Magistrates or Sessions Judges is unobjec- 
tionable in so far as it preserves the principle of the 
Bill. But His Lordship’s other proposal that any European or Native prosecutor 
or accused should have, on showing sufficient cause, liberty to get his case 
transferred to a European Magistrate’s Court by an order of the High Court is 
tantamount to the withdrawal of the concession which the Bill aims at grant- 
ing. The Bill proposes to enact that a Native Judge is not incapacitated from 
trying a European offender simply because he is a Native; and the modifica- 
tions suggested by His Lordship would concede to the offender the liberty to 
app oy transfer of his case from the Native Judge and nullify the principle 
of the Bill. 


Education. 


The Jdme Jamshed (102) of the 20th November observes that one of the 
- iii tliat recommendations made in the Education Commis- 
sy made by the Eda- %10n’s report is that for the purpose of giving reli- 
cation Commission to intro. gious and moral instruction to the students in colleges 
duce religious and moral in- a work specially prepared with that object should be 
struction in Government taught in those institutions; but it must be remarked 
schools end colleges. that the course of neutrality in religious matters 
hitherto followed in Government schools and colleges is safe and wise. The 
students belong to different religions, and it is quite impossible to give them 
unobjectionable moral and religious instruction from a common book. An 
person, howsoever liberal-minded, will never be able to produce a work whic 
would answer the purpose. Again, there are differences between the tenets of 
different religions, and it is therefore impossible to compose a work which will 
be unobjectionable to the professors of those religions. For these reasons 
Government ought not to depart from its course of neutrality and ought not 
to introduce the imparting of religious education into the State schools and 
colleges. The Christian missionaries appear to have a hand in the recommend- 
ation made by the Commission, because they have been long complaining 
that State education has made young students irreligious. To this accusation 
Mr. K. T. Telang has given in his minute an effective reply. Native parents 
ought to provide for the religious instruction of their children by opening 
schools for imparting it, and Government should render due aid to these insti- 
tutions. The other recommendation of the Commission which is also objection- 
able is that the principals and professors of Government and private colleges 
should give lectures to their respective students on the dutiesof man as a ‘citizen. 
Thesuggestion seems very good, but what guarantee is there that the lecturers will 
not try to impress on the young students the principles of their own religions? 
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However these-lectures would be shorn of their defects if they were delivered 
in public. If the two'suggestions of the Education Commission are adopted, 
Natives will view the education imparted in State schools and colleges 
with distrust and higher education will not be taken advantage of by the 
public. If professors and heads of sehoale heartily wish to make their students 
moral and good citizens, they can do so without acting on the suggestions 
made by the Commission. } 


In @ paragraph headed “The Law Classes in Madras,” the Indu Prakdsh (9) 
of the 19th November says:—Here is an example 


Beg or peck y se hare which Mr. Chatfield, our Director of Public Instruc- 
connection therewith, ° tion, may usefully copy. Mr. Greg, the Director of 


Public Instruction in Madras, has come to the conclu- 
sion that the Government Law School there is very much of a farce and has 
been of no real use to its students, however useful it may have been to the 
Professors employed in it. He has therefore determined to put it on a better 
footing by making some changes, one of which is that the Professor of Law 
should by al the tutorial system of instruction instead of merely delivering 
lectures to the students. The Bombay Law School has also been very much 
of a farce. Could nothing be done to reform it too? 


The Yajddn Parast (125) of the 18th November observes that the teachers 

: in some Government Gujarati schools in Bombay 

Complains that masters of mercilessly beat their pupils either with a cane or @ 

ene, Seeere: icin. ay ruler or a flat — of wood for not preparing their 

ly cane their wuoiie. ~ lessons or for doing some mischief. The punishment 
is cruel and ought to be prohibited. 


Ratlways. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 19th November complains bitterly of the 
manner in which the authorities of the G. I. P. Rail- 
Complains of the harshness Way Company treat its Native servants in the matter 
and illiberality of the autho- of leave. The Kuropean servants are treated with 
rities of the G. I. P. Railway Jiberality, but the case is otherwise with the Native 
ompany in the matter of . . 
leave rules affecting their @Mployés. During the time of the late Traffic Mana- 
Native servants. ger no leave rules were promulgated and consequently 
the Native servants of this company used to obtain 
leave from their superiors without any difficulty; but since the accession to 
power of the present Acting Traffic Manager leave rules of great severity have 
been published, which leave little or no discretion to the high officers of the 
G. I. P. Railway Company to grant leave to their subordinates. The granting of 
casual leave is now strictly prohibited, while the privilege leave which is 
allowed during the year is limited only to ten days. The B. B. & C. I. Rail- 
way Company allows forty days’ privilege leave to its Native servants in the 
course of a year, and in case of sickness extra leave is freely given. This is 
liberal enough. The leave rules recently promulgated by the authorities of the 
G. I. P. Railwa are most harsh and illiberal. There is no reason why this 
company should not assimilate its leave rules to those of the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway or to those: which obtain in Government offices. Some alteration in 
them is absolutely necessary. But who istomove inthe matter? ‘The remon- 
strances of the Native servants will not be heard and the Huropean authorities 
will not care to interfere inasmuch as their interests are not affected. The 
Indu Prakdsh is of opinion that the G. I. P. Railway Company of its own 
accord should alter the leave rules recently published, but if it declines to do 
so the Government should at once interpose its authority in the public 
interests, for which it possesses ample justification. The ten days’ privilege 
leave which the Native servants of the G. I. P. Railway Company are entitled 
to claim once in 4 year is absurdly inadequate. .The company should endeavour | 
to keep its servants of all nationalities contented. Contented servants perform 
their work with zeal and alacrity, while discontented ones shirk work and do 
their task lazily. The Indu Prakdsh trusts that the authorities of the G. I. P. 
Railway will not give cause to its Native servants to complain about bad 


treatment. 
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‘A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchér (88) of the 20th November com. 
' plains that the employés of the G. I. P. Railway, who 
Complains of the practice are paid from 10 to 20 rupees a month and are employed 


of oppression by the G. I. 4+ V4di Bandar and other localities in Bombay for the 
P. Railway authorities 


ips °” despatch of goods to stations in the mofussil, have 

Sith aticitalias Bush for saveral years past made to work from 6 o’clock 
in the morning to 8 o’clock in the evening, and are required to do duty on 
Saturdays till 2 a.m. The railway authorities ought to be prevented from thus 
oppressing their subordinates. 


Municipalities. 


The Hitechchhu (78) of Ahmedabad of the 22nd November refers to the 
action of the Bombay Government in the matter of 
Remarks in connection with the misappropriation of the trust money of the Ran- 
certain matters pertaining tO ¢hhodl4l Dispensary at Ahmedabad by Mr. Fernan- 
the municipality of Ahmed- d 7 : 
abad. ez, the late permanent chairman of the local muni- 
cipality, and the purchase and sale of the building 
known as Rédhanmiya’s Haveli, and remarks that it is to be regretted that the 
Government of Sir James Fergusson should have laid aside its own laws and 
acted unlawfully in some matters pertaining to Ahmedabad. Though the 
Government may have been misled by its own subordinates in those matters, 
as long as they have been performed in the name of Government the former is 
to blame. In the first place, Government made a great mistake in nominating 
Mr. Fernandez permanent chairman of the municipality on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Richey. Is it not surprising that Government should have quietly 
passed over the reply given by Mr. Reid to the petition presented by the people 
of Ahmedabad against the improper acts of Mr. Fernandez and not gone deep 
into it, and that Government should have disregarded the frequent strictures 
made against him in connection with some of his improper and unlawful acts 
pertaining to the municipality? Government has committed an unlawful act 
in ordering the municipality to hand over the trust money to the Accountant 
General. The donor even is not empowered by law to take back his trust money, 
and none of the trustees can use it for any other than the purpose for which the 
trust was made. ‘The trustees cannot give the trust money to any person save 
by the permission of the District Judge. Butitisa matter for regret that the 
Collector and the municipal president and the municipality should have handed 
over the trust money to Government without having any regard to principles of 
law and morality. Government should have visited its defaulting servant with 
the strictest punishment and thus assured the public that it would not connive at 
the unjust acts of even its favourite subordinates. But it has not occurred to 
Sir James Fergusson and the members of his Council to act in this way. The 
ublic has been disappointed in the expectations formed by it of Mr. 
eile on his nomination to the Executive Council. If Government wanted to 
take into its own charge the trust money of the dispensary, it should have 
obtained a decree from the District Court against the municipality to that effect. 
It is to be hoped that Government will still reconsider the matter. As regards 
the Radhanmiya’s Haveli, it is said that Government has sanctioned its sale b 
the municipality. Now the first question is that neither the municipality nor 
any of its officers can buy landed property without the sanction of Government. 
Then why should Government have given its sanction to the purchase of the 
haveli which was bought without the permission either of the managing com- 
mittee, the general committee, or Government? Moreover, the municipality 
has no power to sell the building and again buy it on a mortgage mm and 
Government also has no power to sanction such a transaction. Act VI. of 1873 
permits nothing of the kind; on the contrary, it forbids a municipality from 
engaging inany trade. It cannot be understood, therefore, on what principles 
of law and morality the Governmeng of Sir James Fergusson could have given 
its sanction to such a transaction. When in the matter of the abolition of the 
house-tax in the suburbs of Ahmedabad Mr. Reid, the president of the municipa- 
lity, wrote to Mr. Sheppard, the Revenue Commissioner, that it would not suit 
the views of Government to abolish the house-tax, though the people of Ahmed- 
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bad and the general committee of the local municipality had adopted a resolu- 
oon fect, why did he not write that Government was acting unlaw- 
y in ordering the trust money to be paid to the Accountant General ? Wh 
did he not also state in his application regarding the Rédhanmiya’s Haveli 
that the municipality was not og, Aap to carry on such a trade? In so 
doing he would have exposed Mr. Richey, Fernandez, and Co., who have acted 
unlawfully and absolutely. As regards the repeal of the house-tax in the 
suburbs of Ahmedabad he wrote to the Revenue Commissioner because the 
resolution was adopted by a majority of the municipal commissioners against 
his wishes. Whatever may be the views of Government in the matter of the 
repeal of the tax, what right has it to unlawfully enforce them without the 
approval of the people? When Mr. Sheppard does not care for a first class 
potentate like the Gdikwdd of Baroda, why should he care for the poor people 
of Ahmedabad ?. Mr. Sheppard relied on the opinion expressed by Mr. Reid 
regarding the repeal of the house-tax and sent back the resolution to the 
municipality without submitting it to Government. It is no wonder that 
such officials should recommend Government to sanction things which are 
injurious to the interests of the municipality and which are done in opposition 
to the law. When the Bombay Government, the Revenue Commissioner, and 
the municipal president sanction such unlawful acts, it is no wonder that 
the chairman of the municipality should take courage and hesitate to give 
for publication a copy of the proceedings in connection with such unjust 


deeds. 


Native Siates. 


The Gujardti (98) of the 18th November observes that oppression is 
practised in almost every Native State in Kathidwér 
Requests the Bombay Gov- either because the minister or kdrbhdri of a State is 
ernment to exercise strict 4 foreigner, or because he belongs to one of the two 
supervision over the Native Ping” , : . , 
States of Kithi&wét. parties into which the subjects of a State are invariably 
divided. He acts arbitrarily but takes care to please 
the political officer in whose charge the State is placed. When the officer in 
charge of the State comes within the boundaries of that State he is treated sump- 
tuously at the expease of the Raja and his subordinates also meet with a liberal 
treatment. This state of things has led political officers to reply to‘complainants 
against Native administrations that they should seek redress from their own 
Governments. All persons that are wronged in Native States do not appeal 
to the paramount power for redress, and hence the number of oppressed persons 
in Native territory is much greater than is usually supposed. The Bombay 
Government ought to exercise strict supervision over the States of Kéthidwar. 


The same observes that one Damodar Manji preferred some criminal charges 
’ against the Superintendent of Police of the Gondal 
Instances of mismanage- State, and in that case the latter was made to pay back 
ment in the States of Gondal , 
and Séyla in Kéthidwar. certain sums of money which he had forcibly exacted 
from certain parties. Notwithstanding this, the Super- 
intendent applied for the payment of the expenses 
which he had incurred in conducting his defence and the Chief Karbhari 
of the State strongly opposed the application. But Major Nutt, being kindly 
disposed towards the applicant, ordered the: payment of Rs. 1,509 to him. 
Properly speaking the State ought not to have been made to pay this sum. The 
Superintendent is a worthless man. He was not able to detect the plunder com- 
mitted in Ganod and the robberies perpetrated elsewhere, as well as the carrying 
away of the postal bags of Dhordji. Another case of mismanagement is that of 
Balvantrao Eknath, the ex-Faujdér of the Jhdlavdd Prant. Balvantrdo once 
visited Sdyla and the authorities of that State accused him of rape and of 
abusing and intimidating the Chief. The Faujdér was a British subject and 
ought to have been tried by a British court of justice; but the political officer 
either from carelessness or some other cause had him tried by the Sdéyla autho- 
rities. The Faujddér had been instrumental in inflicting a fine of Rs. 1,500 
on the Darbar for failing to give aid in an enquiry regarding a case of highway 
robbery, and the latter found it a good opportunity for taking revenge on the 
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former. The Faujdér was convicted of all the charges and sentenced to fine and 
imprisonment. The rape was alleged to have been committed at night on a female 
servant of the Darbér, but this charge ap to have been trumped up, for had 
the female made opposition and cried aloud. when the alleged force was exer- 
cised upon her, somebody would have rendered her assistance and released her 
from her distressing position. Colonel Barton, however, turned a deaf ear to the 
representations of the accused, and he was improperly convicted and sentenced 
to nine months’ imprisonment and fine. The Darbdr was afraid that if the 
accused appealed against the conviction there would be a shameful exposure of 
its conduct, and therefore it released him before the expiry of the sentence after 
getting from him a written agreement that he would not prefer an appeal. ‘The 
unfortunate man has now appealed to the Government of Bombay, and it 
remains to be seen whether or not he will get justice. 


The Samsher Béhddur (118) of the 16th parr nent says that it va received 
yee ae several complaints against the Raja of Nd4ndod. As 
re ee the Rate and his ok: are not pi amicable terms, 
dissensions prevail in the family. The Gujardt Mitrdé complained that in- 
trigues are being carried on to murder the prince Chhatrasinhji. This state- 
ment is not worthy of credit and it is not possible that a Radja would behave in 
this way towards his favourite son. But this much is certain that the Raja is 
surrounded by a clique of evil persons, who mislead him. The prince Chhatra- 
sinhji has, it is said, telegraphed to the Agent at Godhra that he is very much 
oppressed. Upon this the prince was sent for by the Agent, who was followed 
by his parents without their being asked to do so. The duration of these 
squabbles is not known. It is not likely that the State will improve as long as 
the intriguers, who mislead the Raja and*prey upon the revenues of the State, 
are notremoved by Government. There is need of an independent karbhdri for 
the proper guidance of the Réja. The Samsher trusts that the dissensions prevail- 
ing in the royal family will cease. [The Suryd Prakdsh (81) of the 17th No- 
vember expresses regret at the present state of things in Néndod and attributes 
it to the want of a good kdrbhéri. Government will have to interfere if the 
state of things is so very bad as is reported. | | 


A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchér (88) of the 20th November, writing. 

from Pdtan in the Gaikw4d’s territory, states that near 

Poe.» that some ancient the Amthol gate of this town there is‘a temple of the 
mples have been unearthed 

at Pitan in the Gdikwid's Amther goddess. In the neighbourhood of this temple 

territory. are some hills. A Brdhman reported to the late 

Mahdlkari that within those mounds treasure was 

buried. After obtaining permission from Kadi the hills were dug and searched 


for the treasure, but none was found. However a number of small temples have 
been unearthed. 


G. W. KURKARAY, | 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
1st December 1883. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


In noticing the appointment of Mr. Narsingréo Bholdéndth Divetiya, B.A., 
to the Statutory Civil Service of the Bombay Presi- 


tn the Batniors ey tang dency, the Jéme Jamshed (102) of the 29th November 


| observes that Mr. Divetiya is likely to turn out an 
able officer, but notwithstanding this the mode of choosing Native Civilians is 
objectionable. What guarantee is there that other nominations will be as 
good as that of Mr. Divetiya? It is desirable that the existing mode of 
selection should be abolished and that the appointment should be given by a 
competitive examination, which should be held annually in each presidency town. 
University graduates and others should be freely permitted to compete at this 
examination, and the successful candidates should be sent to England to com- 
plete their education. After passing through a severe course of study in that 
country they should be admitted into the Civil Service. Such an arrangement 
alone will make the natives of India efficient Civil Servants in their own country. 
(The Hitechchhu (78) of Ahmedabad of the 29th November ge mie of the 
selection, which satisfies the conditions of the service as regards education and 
high birth. It congratulates Mr. Narsingrdéo and the Gujardéti community for 
the honour done to them by Government, though for the first time since the 
creation of the Statutory Civil Service. | 


The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 25th November says:—Bombay may well 
be proud of the reception which in the spirit of true 
n Reception accorded to the Jovalty it has accorded to their Royal Highnesses the 
uke ard Duchess of Duk d Duch fC h t. ihe 
Connaught in Bombay. uke and Duchess of Connaught. in the short space 
of two days Bombay tried to make everything about 
her grand and attractive, and the rich as well as the poor, non-officials as well as 
officials, left nothing undone to mark their deep sense of loyalty and attachment 
to the Empress of India by receiving in their midst Her Majesty’s third son. 
The greeting with which their Royal Highnesses were received as they passed 
was of the most enthusiastic character, illustrative at once and most remarkably 
of the fact that with all their differences of custom, religion, dress and even 
manners the natives of India readily join in response to the calls of their 
duty to their Empress. The Duke and Duchess were probably quite prepared 
for this joyous ebullition of the loyal sentiment. But the acclamations with 
which they were greeted on their way to Government House from every class 
of people in the city must have struck them as something quite wondrous of 
its kind. The readiness with. which the law-abiding Native heart is known 
to express itself has found a vivid illustration for the third time, and this 
repeated assertion of our attachment to our Empress will not only confirm 
her in the strong sympathy with which she has ever followed the fates of her 
Indian subjects, but will assure her English subjects that the natives of India, 
against whom so much has been said of late, are not wanting in respect 
aud affection for the Throne. [All the papers of this and the previous week 
express similar sentiments. | | 


The Bombay Samdchdr (88) of the 30th November observes that the 
eople of Bombay have given one more instance of 


ions of 
aaa frog Bey Since ware their regard for Lord Ripon. While their Royal 


heard from the people of Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Connaught were 
Bombay when they were being driven along the road to Government House 
resco - the Duke of at Parel, they were greeted with loud cheers by the 
nee ee people who had assembled in the streets, who now 
and then loudly cried out ‘ We like Lord Ripon best,”’ ‘‘ We want Viceroys like 
Lord Ripon.” Inscriptions to the same effect were also to be seen among the 
numerous house decorations that were made in honour of the Duke’s arrival. 
[The Broach Samdchdr (89) of the 29th November refers to the regard mani- 
tested by the people of Bombay towards Lord Ripon and expresses satisfaction 
with it. 


‘The Mahrdtta (2) of the 25th November says :—In his article on “ Indian 
Princes at Home” Sir Lepel Griffin thinks it impos- 

Comments in connection sible to compare the judicial administration of Native 
“— , yn, al wae S Stutes with that in British India. He admits, ae 
at Home.” reluctantly, the weakness and unpopularity of the 
) latter consequent on the existence of civil courts and 
the intricacy of the Civil and Criminal Codes; yet he tries to defend his posi- 
tion by saying that they are the work of singular genius, and if their bene- 
volent and noble aims have been frustrated it is sale because they are too 
complicated and enlightened for the present state of the country. A very fine 
specimen of defence indeed! If they are practically the reverse of what they 
are described to be, the proud mention of the genius and aims, howsoever 
commendable, is certainly inopportune. Sir Lepel holds that an English 
judge is more popular than a Native judge, but has no evidence to adduce in 
support of his contention. Conscious of this defect, he supplements his 
assertion by giving his own experience that if a petitioner had a good case 
which should honestly win on its merits, he would beg, even grovel, that it 
might be sent for trial before an English in preference to a Native judge. 
This is not an independent testimony and cannot therefore be believed. For 
no one is capable of forming a true judgment of the opinion of outsiders re- 
garding the merits or demerits of the office which he holds. However, granting 
for the sake of argument that the generality of people prefer an English to a 
Native judge, we will enquire into the causes of this strange preference. Most 
of the English judges will be found to be Civilians, a class looked upon in India 
with the utmost terror and detestation and inspiring little or no love or rever- 
ence. So soon as they are imported into this unhappy land, these unfledged 
raw youths, thoroughly inexperienced in the ways of the world, are placed in 
responsible posts with unlimited powers. They are ignorant not only of the 
proper application of the law which they are appointed to interpret, but also of 
the manners and customs of the people to whom they are to administer it. 
Those that might gain experience by ol standing think it below their dignity 
to associate themselves with Natives and to become familiar with their ways. 
The veterans as well as the novices are thus almost on a par as regards 
knowledge of this important branch of practical jurisprudence. The people 
therefore naturally enough feel inclined to take the fullest advantage of 
this ignorance of the English judges, and it is not at all surprising if suitors 
contrive to have their cases sent for trial before them. In connection with 
the administration of justice in Native States, Sir Lepel falls foul of the 
judges and observes that they are corrupt and uneducated. It is admit- 
ted on all hands that want of education is the mother of all vices, and 
uneducated judges, if such there be, are no exception to the rule. But the 
contrary cannot be established from this, viz. that the superior class, the 
educated of whatever creed or caste, ever remain clear of a dirty charge. 
Humanity being the same every where, corruption like other kindred faults must 
necessarily exist even among persons of the ruling race. If there were in our 
vicinity @ power equally strong with the British to whom the subjects of the 
latter could safely go with complaints against their rulers, just as the subjects 
of the Native princes do to the neighbouring British power, thousands of cases 
of deceit and fraud on the part of the party complained against would come to 
light. A person discovers by close attention and intimate contact certain faults 
in his elders and heartily desires to have them corrected. But yet from the 
eculiar nature of his position hé dare not utter them to their face. He 
grumbles and sits quiet. Such is the case in this matter. In the ecurse of his 
review of the revenue administration of Native States, Sir Lepel Griffin admits 
the fact that the peasantry there is generally less indebted to moneylenders 
than in British territory, but his explanation regarding freedom from debt of the 
peasants in Native States has not even a shadow of truth and the fact remains 
as indisputable as ever, Really the peasants in British India, possessing as they 
do proprietary rights in land, ought to farea hundred times better than those in 
Native States, where they have no such rights to boast of. But these, on the 
contrary, are observed to thrive, while those are sinking down day by day. 
Evidently then there must be some serious fault in the British revenue system 
which has brought about this deplorable result, 
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ithe Indian Spectator G.eh he 25th November says :—We are afraid the 
Bit atnt tote os Government of Bengal has adopted a mistaken policy 
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n selecting three of the principal Native of 
the province to make good the charge of dis oyalty 
against them. saaegeney» sedition and treason are 
very vague terms. It would be idle to discuss a 

uestion before these terms have been clearly defined. 

. rea f this, however, there is no hope while some of the a 
officials and Anglo-Indian journals continue in their present mood. Is the | 

Bengali a disloyal paper? We read it week after week and find nothing to 
sustain such a charge, It is conducted by an able and well-informed writer. 
It may have a tendency to assume too much, to take things for granted where 
the official has to be judged, to think too highly of the past and too poorly of 
the present and the future. But under the circumstances we believe that these 
conditions are more or less inseparable from Indian journalism. We may add 
that it rests quite as much with Kuropean officials as with Native journalists to 
mend matters in this respect. The Reis and Rayyet too we read every week but 
not a trace of treason do we find in its writings. It is true that our contem- 
porary is a little too fond of giving tit for tat; and he sometimes hits with the 
precision of a practised shot. As to the archtraitor, the Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
he is an old favourite of ours. Whatever his faults, we must say again that one 
journal like the Patrika is necessary in India. Let officialism abuse and condemn 
it ever so loudly, we have a strong belief that it is read none the less carefully 
in many quarters. But we should be obliged to anyone who would point 
out a single article from the Patrika that could be construed into treason proper. 
Now it must be remembered that the Native press of India is forced generally 
to be on the defensive, thatit has to remain in an attitude of perpetual protest. 
Not. unless our foreign administrators learn to conciliate honest Native journa- 
lists, to treat them as friends and to acknowledge their services cheerfully and to 
point out their faults in a kindly spirit,—not until then will the relations between 
the two powers become satisfactory. There is another point which must not be 
overlooked, namely, that Native journalists have to write in a foreign language 
and that at times they are apt to give offence where none is intended. Anglo- 
Indian officials and journalists must be more charitable, As Sir George Birdwood 
truly says, loyalty is the badge of Nativejournalism. It is our interest, no less 
than our duty, to be loyal in the true sense. But we cannot afford to be lvyal, 
that is, subservient to every official in power. And this is what the official 
wants. The citizen who fawns upon the local magnate in office is reported by 
the séheb as loyal, notwithstanding whatever this rascally johukum may say or 
do against Government. What has loyalty to do with the antics of an arrant 
hypocrite? In the interests of Government let us have a frank, vigilant, out- 
spoken Native press and community of thinkers. Woe be to India and to 
England if English officials and journalists lean upon hypocritical loyalty ! 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 25th November says :—The public aspect 

of the difference that has arisen between His Excel. 

Remarks in connection Jency the Governor and the Judges of the High 
oe ee Court is of grave importance. To an outside observer 
lency the Governor of the question will suggest two alternatives—either 
Bombay and the Judges of that the Governor should put up with a slight incon- 
the local High Court. =. venience at his levée, drawing the line somewhere 
after the Puisne Judges, or that these latter function- 

aries should suffer ever so little in public estimation by a readjustment of 
position. Here, we must confess, there is a wide margin of discretion for 
any unbiassed observer who wishes to make a choice. He has to see that for 
many years on State occasions a certain position was assigned to the Judges 
of the High Court. Personally it would have made little difference to them 
whether they stood on one side of the Governor or opposite to him. Personally 
they have never attached undue importance to tedious State ceremonials, nor . 
thought unduly of their own personal dignity. But a certain position was 
assigned to them at State ceremonials, in which they represented not 
themselves personally but the majesty ofthe Law. They represented indeed 
one branch of the Government itself, It would be folly to suppose that the Gov 
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it dould really identify ‘itself with the executive at the expense of the 
al branch of the administration. We may go a little further and say 
‘in a cettain sense the law expressly causes the Government to identify 
itself for the announcement of its higher will with the courts, not with the 
executive Officers. Regulation XVI. of 1827, for instance, expressly subjects 
Collectors to the jurisdiction of civil courts. It is obviously important 
that the true relation of our courts of law to the other branches of the admi- 
nistration should be recognised, and that no act of the executive affecting the 
indépendence of the courts should be acquiesced in,if it is desired that the 
country is to be subject to a reign of law and not toa rule, however bene- 
ficent, which can act independently of law. A people may be happy under a 
ure despotism, if that despotism is pure and good; but a despotism tempered 
by the presence of civil courts is much more likely to securé practical freedom 
in the enjoyment of private rights. Thus considered, we cannot guard the 
honour of our High Court too jealously. To lower the Judges who preside at 
the Court in public estimation by assigning them a place ut State ceremonials 
lower than people had been accustomed to see them occupy would, even where 
no personal discourtesy was intended, be clearly a step in the wrong direction. 
Unfortunately the tendency of the executive has for a long time been to 
exhibit a certain jealousy of the authority of the courts. There may be no 
at danger to apprehend so long as Sir James Fergusson remains at the 
head of the Government. But a less conscientious ruler may not scruple to 
take advantage of any concession the Judges might make now on personal 
grounds. This will be a misfortune, and so far we are bound to uphold 
the action of the High Court Judges. But the less said and done to 
accentuate the difference between the executive and the judiciary the better. 
In the interests of good government it is necessary that there should be 
harmony between all branchés of the administration. In spite of what has 
occurred, we have every reason to believe that both parties are anxious that 
matters should be brought toa speedy settlement. Something has been said 
during the week as to the Judges having threatened His Excellency because 
they said or hinted that they could not attend the levée except on the old 
footing. Now every intimation of a disagreeable purpose may be called a 
threat, but the mere name is nothing. To menace a man with a thrashing is 
@ gross insult, to threaten that you won’t buy his photograph is no proper 
ground of offence. The threat proper is of some injury or disgrace, and thus 
considered it is His Excellency alone who appears to have played the part of a 
wolf, though certainly not to the meekest of lambs. Arguments of general 
considerateness and courtesy are advanced in vain in order to refute or excuse 
specific acts of rudeness or arrogance. That our Governor is well-meaning and 
conscientious, and in manners a polished gentleman, no one for a moment will 
doubt. But that at times he betrays an arbitrary temper is equally certain. 
Asa fact, His Excellency in the present instance fulminated a decree of what 
amounts to social ostracism against seven gentlemen who differed from him on 
a point of ceremonial. It was their duty to maintain the honour of the High 
Court, and having a strong opinion on the position assigned to them, it would 
be absurd to say they committed a crime against the State or against society 
in trying to get an evil remedied, stating exactly what their view was and 
what it bound them to. When circumstances threatened which would prevent 
their attendance, it was infinitely more courteous and considerate to say 
distinctly what they meant than to simply abstain without any reason given, 


like a child in sulks. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 26th November says :—Quarrels between the 
i executive and the judiciary have not been rare in 
with the difference between ndia, but the one which has just now become the 
the Governor and the High absorbing topic of discussion amongst us is a little 


Cones Jud by aap Se age The differences which have arisen between 
ion assign elatter 4; : ; 
penn Be ee lavke. ir James Fergusson and the Judges of the High : 


Court are sufficient to adorn a tale and point a moral. 
But what makes the case peculiarly interesting is that they have originated in 
what looks a-very small matter. The Governor may have the s mpathy of 
some, but the Judges share the sympathy of the larger portion of public opinion 
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The Governor argues by analogy that he was quite justified in dislodging the 
dges from She ghee assigned to them on his right on the soadion of 
conte 


Puisne Ju 
his levées. The Judges at the right, sofar from being unfounded, 
has subsisted for a long time and was exercised under successive Governors 
till Sir James in 1880 commanded his Aid-de-camp to summarily eject them 
from their usual places and ask them off-hand to stand in front of the Governor. 
This is a ‘reasonable contention; at all events Sir James ought to have in 
justice to the Judges given them an rp a of explaining their position. 
But that was not done, and the summary, though in a way courtly, injunction to 
the Puisne Judges to leave their old places and be content has grown into 
serious differences, any hope of settling which amicably and without loss of 
dignity to either party seems for the present remote... Sit- James is not willing 
to give way; on the other hand, His Excellency is resolved to stand by his 
opinion and even rong | it according to the rules of precedence. The Judges 
are equally bent upon doing their best for their self-preservation. They look 
upon the affair as an insult to the dignity of the bench—as an attempt on the 
part of the Executive to make the judiciary look small in the eyes of the public. 
To this the Governor replies that if they care not to attend his levées he will 
shut Government House against them, by which His Excellency probably 
supposes that they will look smallerin public estimation when they are treated as 
socially excommunicated from the parties at Government House. Matters stand 
in this unfortunate condition. Neither party can now recede from the position 
to which it has. committed itself, and everybody is at a loss to know how the 
quarrel is to be made up. The highest of functionaries are the combatants, 
and that makes the case peculiarly difficult, though at the same time amusing. 
The Secretary of State may, and probably shall, have to intervene, but official 
intervention will for a certainty end in the humiliation of either the Governor or 
the High Court, and neither can afford to bear it. 


In an article headed “* The Governor and the High Court Judges” the Native 
Opinion (10) of the 25th November alludes to the 

Disapproves of the action several mistakes which have been made during the 
of the se ag the rye administration of Sir James Fergusson, and says :—His 
gy ag = a; ast blunder has now brought him into collision with 
the Governor's levée. the Judges of the local High Court. Contrary to 
previous practice Sir James placed the Puisne Judges 

in front of him instead of placing them by his side at his levée. In the corres- 
pondence that has passed between him and the Acting Chief Justice, he 
intimates that the arrangement he made was supported by precedent and also 
by the practice in England observed at Her Majesty’s and the Prince of Wales’ 
levées. The former excuse is altogether unsustainable. Whatever authority 
is derived from the former custom goes to support the contention of the Judges 
and weakens his own case. As to the observance in England, we think Sir 
James arrogates to himself too much. The distance that exists between the 
Queen and the Judges, who hold commissions from her, is obviously greater than 
that between the Governor and the Judges here, both of whom obtain their 
commissions from Her Majesty. The Governor, though he be the representa- 
tive of the Queen, is neither the sovereign nor her viceroy, and cannot expect 
‘to occupy the same relative position which Royalty occupies in England. 
Again if Sir James represents the majesty of England, the Judges equally 
represent the majesty of the Law, and stand in a sense even on a higher plat- 
form. Sir James not only fails completely to justify his actton with reference 
to the High Court Judges, but in his letter makes the weakness of his own case 
as plain as could have been wished by the most violent partizan of the injured 
side. For ourselves we generally are indifferent to storms in teapots when they 
relate to matters of etiquette only and do not influence any more important 
considerations. But the present question is of a far higher import. Taking 
the circumstances of this country into consideration, we hold that the judicial 
bench ought never to be allowed to be lowered ever so little in public estima- 
tion, and everything which lowers its dignity even in appearance ought to be. 
avoided with the most scrupulous care. The executive here is already over- 
strong and the people feel it, and the judiciary is the ep’ d counterbalance to it 
both in the eye of the public and by the constitution of the Government. For 


-been accustomed to look up to the bench in this coun 
Be peo le’s rights against their invasion by an ardent an 

shing ex Shaaiceer danger clouded the horizon the people one 
1 all instinctive: y as it were retired behind this bulwark. If this august 
bod Q occ ng such an important place, is treated by the head of the executive 
in this shab! 
and independence of the bench, and the dangers which the Acting Chief Justice 
anticipates are by no means the only ones which will arise. It is therefore to be 
hoped that Sir James may now perceive his mistake and alter a course full of 


peril to the cause of good government in India. 


The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 25th November says :—This little difference 
between the Governor and the Judges of the High 
Comments regarding the (ourt is very much to be regretted, especially because 
difference between the Gov- the indiscretion of which both the sides have been 
ernor and the High Court : 
Judges regarding the place more or less guilty has gone too far to make reconci- 
assigned to the latter atthe liation possible. Many think that the Governor as 
Governor's levee. well as the Acting Chief Justice could have smoothed 
over the rough waters in which they now find them- 
selves by throwing a little of charity into their imaginations and nut rushing to 
quarrel without foreseeing the consequences. In the first place it was quite 
injudicious on the part of the Governor to have of a sudden, in hot haste, and 
on his own responsibility and for the first time in his regime, broken through 
the long established usage which allowed the Puisne Judges of the High Court 
to stand to the right of the Governor at his levées. Even assuming that 
the usage was contrary to the recognised rules of precedence, Sir James ought 
to have refrained from giving sudden effect to his views when he knew that 
the opposite view had gained the sanction of many years. In the second place, 
the Acting Chief Justice ought to have, we think, taken care not to make the 
last of his letters tothe Governor sound like athreat. The Acting Chief 
Justice was undoubtedly justified in standing up for the dignity of the bench. 
In India the tendency is to set the rule of the thumb over the rule of law. 
The executive officials are often known to turn their noses at judicial decisions 
and judicial comments upon their acts, and none are greater sticklers for dig- 
nity and place than the executive. So far no one can find fault with the part 
played by the Acting Chief Justice in the matter. But his mistake was that 
he precipitated a quarrel by so wording his letters as to be misunderstood and 
misconstrued. The result is that the Governor is at open war with the High 
Court, and the war cannot end in peace without putting either the one or the 
other to shame and humiliation. This is not an edifying spectacle to behold; 
but it is amusing and instructive. Perhaps it is better from a certain point of 
view that the Judges should not attend the Governor's levées and court the 
smiles of the very powers upon whom they are set to sit in judgment. If go, 
the present dead-lock will continue. | 


In alluding to the little disagreement that has arisen between the Governor 

and the Judges of the High Court in regard to the 
ana van eager ge place assigned to the latter at His Excellency’s levées, 
right ey the matter of the the Bombay Chronicle (76) of the 25th November 
disagreement that has arisen Observes that this affair has caused sincere regret to 
between him and the Judges all those who for the sake of the public interest wish 
pete hyo beget ves sa harmony should prevail among the principal 
ab Hie Macallency’s lovée. unctionaries of the State. On a close scrutiny it ap- 
pears that, as the head of the State, His Excellency, 

when ordering the arrangements and assigning places to the heads of depart- 
ments under his Government, was acting in strict conformity with established 
usage and well known English practice. The Acting Chief Justice as the head 
of his department was assigned his proper place and the other Judges theirs in 
the order of their rank. Thus there seems nothing in this arrangement to 
justify the objection taken to it on the score of its tending to lower the Judges 
in. public estimation, as has been alleged. It is a pity the Acting Chief Justice 
ve an unhappy turn to the discussion, very probably without meaning it, and 
rced His Excellency, in justice to his own position, to resent it as mildly 
as he could under the circumstances. It is a great consolation to all, however, 


by fashion, the people will begin to lose their faith in the dignity. 


- 


that matters were after all not suffered to go tothat extreme which they at 
one time tlireatenéd todo. The little disagreement or difference of opinion 
that has now arisen will, it is to be hoped, be so arranged to the satisfaction 
of all concerned as to preclude the possibility of any further disturbance 
in the amicable relations which have so long characterised the attitude 
towards one another of His Excellency the Governor and the Judges of 
the High Court. [The Yajddén Parast (125) of the same date expresses 


similar sentiments. | 


The Lok Mitra (79) of the 25th November observes that the serenity and 
good feeling which otherwise marked the festivities 

Finds sare wg both held in connection with the arrival of the Duke of 
: Rectoner ¢ * Governor OOnnaught were somewhat marred by the disagreeable 
of Bombay and the Judges quarrel between the head ofthe Government and the 
of the local High Court con- Judges of the High Court. The occasion chosen for 
cerning the arr ys a to raising a question which had been laid by for months 
—— ae ine monerner® was singularly inopportune, and the Duke and Duchess 
- would not have had a very flattering impression of 

the social amenities which could make this tempest in a teapot possible. They 
must have seen how small are the men of whom Indian society as laid down 
by the Chief Justice is mainly composed, and the idea of the Governor and the 
Judges quarrelling over a certainly indiscreet act of the Governor must have 
given them much amusement. The Governor was certainly very hasty in 
threatening the Judges with ostracism unless they complied with his ideas of 
precedence, and the Judges perhaps were equally hasty in pressing the Gov- 
ernor to come to a decision without giving him sufficient time and at a moment 
when nothing ought to have been done to ruffle the smooth course of the 
hospitalities in progress for the honour of the royal visitors. [The Gujardti (98) 
and the Gujardt Mitrd (77) of the same date express somewhat similar senti- 


ments. | 


In noticing the result of the suit brought by the Secretary of State for 
India against Mr. Byrdmji Jijibhdi for the recover 
Disapproves of the proceed- of certain lands, the Rdst Goftdr (112) of the 25th 
ings of Government in the Wovember observes that this case shows very clearly 
suit brought by them against h onal a wiffal’ eiiatsls th & frasil 
Mr. Byrdmji Jijibhéi for the ow over-zealous and wilful officials in the mofussi 
recovery of certain lands. sometimes magnify matters, allow themselves to be 
led away by false reports, and bring the good name 
of English justice into disrepute. But the courts of justice are the great 
bulwarks of liberty. Mr. Byrdmji has obtained justice, but he has got it at 
an enormous sacrifice of money. In order to defend his cause he was obliged 
to engage three barristers, three pleaders and a solicitor; but according to the 
rules of the mofussil courts he will scarcely be paid one-tenth of the actual 
cost incurred. A ridiculous feature of this case is that the officials who in 
1863 tried to wrest the lands from Mr. Limji were in doubt about the extent 
of the land which they claimed and the Government village to which the 
claimed property should be attached; and similar doubts were entertained 
while the recent suit was goingon. In the plaint the lands claimed were alleged 
to have belonged to two Government villages, but while the suit was proceed- 
ing the plaintiff's witnesses asserted that the property belonged to one village 
only, and an attempt was made to prove by documentary evidence that it 
formed part of another village. It is surprising that such discrepancies as 
these should be found in a case conducted by Government with its immense 


resources. 


The Yajddn Parast (125) of the 25th November wishes to be informed 
why the Governor’s intended movements are no- 

Complains that information tified only in the local English papers. The Native 
about ne a: ge gs et ca, population is equally interested with the European 
oiied to Native om Bg " in knowing the movements of His Excellency. The 
Native Chiefs have considerable business with His 
Excellency, but they do not read the English papers. It is therefore desirable 
that information about His Excellency’s departure and arrival at different places 
should be communicated to the vernacular newspapers also. It is also incompre- 
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- hensible why information ing His Excellency’s levées is not supplied 
to the vernacular newspapers also. It will be interesting to know if the 
Private has any solid reason for making this distinction, [The Jdme 
Jamshed Co) of the 27th November expresses similar sentiments, The Jdéme 
of the 29th idem — that the Bombay Government supplied only to the 
two local English dailies a copy of Lord Kimberley’s telegram contradicting 
the report spread by Mr. Atkins that the English Cabinet did not support the 
[lbert' Bill. Fortunately for the vernacular newspapers they had received a 
copy of the telegram from the Press Commissioner with the Government of 
India on the very day on which the English dailies were favoured by the 
Bombay Government, and consequently the news appeared simultaneously in 
the English and the vernacular newspapers. Itis to be hoped that Sir James 
Fergusson will not allow any distinction to be observed in supplying information 
to the English and Native press. | 


The Bakul (15) of the 25th November in its local news states that locusts 

are rapidly increasing in number and that they are 

Suggests the adoption of absolutely swarming in the Devgad Taluka. The 

timely measures for the de- 914 season offers capital opportunities for destroying 
struction of locusts in the . “1D: 

Ratndgiri District. locusts, and therefore the operations for killing these 

creatures should at once be recommenced. If this 

suggestion is acted upon, the trouble of finding out the eggs of locusts will 

be saved hereafter. Will Government direct its attention to this matter? asks 


the Bakul. . 


The Vartamdn Sér (122) of the 27th November says that although it had 
strong reasons to complain of the awkward and care- 
Complains of theawkward less way in which Mr. Macpherson, Judge of Surat, 
me aoe way in which dispensed justice, yet it kept quiet. But day by day 
. Macpherson, Judge and ; . : , 
Sessions Judge, dispenses Some a. change is taking place in this hot- 
justice at Surat. tempered Judge and it is now necessary to write 
against him. Mr. Macpherson is really a straight- 
forward and impartial Judge and the possession of these qualities undoubtedly 
makes him fit for the judicial chair. But it appears from his behaviour that 
he is tired of Surat and is doing his duty without zeal. He has not given his 
decision in the civil appeal cases which were heard six months ago. - He does not 
appear to think of the loss which may have been occasioned to the parties 
concerned by such delay. From the list of appeals he selects those the hearing 
and decision of which will occupy very little time, while he allows long appeal 
cases to remain. He is very unpunctual in attending the court. He comes at 
any time during the day, and after despatching business for a short time retires 
from the court. As the pleaders engaged in 4 cases do not know the 
time of his coming into court, he strikes out cases in the event of their non-appear- 
ance and thus involves their clients in great losses. He does not listen to the 
explanation which the pleaders may have to offer regarding their absence, and 
in conformity with his fiery temper only strongly censures them. The poor 
pleaders quietly put up with the insult. The case in which three persons were 
charged with the murder ofa Braéhman named Jihindbhdi alias Jatdshankar 
was tobe tried before him at the criminal sessions beginning on the 5th 
November; but the sessions was postponed six times, as he was not ready to 
proceed with the work on account of the d4bkd4ri appeal cases. The incon- 
venience and trouble caused to the prosecutor, the accused and their witnesses — 
by the frequent postponement of the sessions is apparent. Pleaders and 
experienced persons have not seen justice dispensed in this way by any of the 
former Judges, The High Court ought to take notice of such conduct. Does 
the High Court know of these delays, and has it asked for any explanation from 
him? The High Court will know the hardships suffered by the people from 
the way in which he dispenses justice and from his notes. It is said that 
Mr. Maepherson twice requested Government to transfer him from Surat, 
but Government could not comply with his request. For the good of the | 
poor people of Surat a hardworking and cool-tempered Judge like Mr. Hosking 
or Mr, Cordeaux should be appointed. The Vartamdn Sdr prays Gov- 
ernment to attend to this matter and earn the blessings of the people. [The 
Deshi Mitra (93) of the 29th November expresses disapproval of the frequent 
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sks whether there is nobody to attend to this matter. } 


The Khandesh Vaibhav (35) of the 23rd November in its local news states 

that owing to the excessive and heavy rainfall this 
Reqnesta Government to year ague, malarious fever, cough and other diseases 
ras ir bapee ” se oe i been making terrible havoc among the people 
LO. eee rae thor disease, of the Khéndesh Collectorate. Thousands of people 
in the Kh4ndesh Collectorate. have already died and many are suffering from this 
visitation. The Vaibhav suggests that Government 


should depute a doctor to prescribe for the suffering population. 


A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitrd (77) of the 25th November observes © 

that the town of Gogha is likely to suffer this year 
_Reeommends the construc- from scarcity of water. Government have construct- 
tion of a canal forthe supply oq some water-works on the Sondriya tank at a 
of water to the town of ; 
Gogha. cost of about ten thousand rupees, but the expenditure 

has proved a mere waste. During a scarcity of water 
rich people get the necessary supply on carts, but the poor are put to 
great inconvenience from being required to bring it from a long distance. 
The course of the Kareda river can be diverted and its water made to flow 
into the Surkdta canal at a cost of about twenty thousand rupees. If this is 
done, Gogha will not have to suffer frequently from scarcity of water. Govern- 
ment ought to attend to this suggestion. 


A correspondent of the Bakul (15) of the 25th November states that in the 

; village of Karla in the Ratndgiri T4luka there is a tank 

es poe aerate Sage close by the principal road in which the cattle of the 

ge 0 , , : 

Karla is made filthy by the Place and of the neighbouring villages are brought to 

ae of ee sora a pk of ra — is, rp ee 

w eir nets in it contrary § filth the fishermen of the village of Réjiwada, who 

pb dowrrngs os ina souk their nets in it. They hate tes, repeatedly 

told not to spoil the water of the tank by washing 

their nets, for which a separate place has been assigned to them, but they persist 

in carrying on their work. The correspondent trusts that the Collector of 

Ratnégiri and the Mémlatdér of the Ratnégiri Téluka will take measures to 
prevent the fishermen of Rdjiwada from spoiling the water of the tank. 


The Yajdén Parast (125) of the 25th November observes that the public 
es i is dissatisfied with the decision given by the Chief 
Bombey oucht not to prose. magistrate of Police, Bombay, in the matter of the pro- 
y ought no prose : ; ; ° 
cute the Bohora shopkeepers Secution of some police officers by certain Bohora shop- 
for giving false evidence in keepers. It is said that the police officers are trying 
te _soge Bg oe to premacyts the Raboree on a charge of giving abe 
wpa er Piaget evidence against them, It will be unfortunate for the 
eng eee Bohoras to find themselves again in the prisoners’ 
dock after having been beaten by the police officers and after having undergone 
considerable expense in prosecuting them. If the unfortunate Bohoras are 
again placed in this unpleasant position the people should assist them by a public 
subscription. If the police officers prosecute the Bohoras, the agitation which 
has been caused among the people by the conduct of the former will increase 
and expose them to the public indignation. It is to be hoped that Sir Frank 
Souter will prevent the officers from prosecuting them. He should duly 
punish policeman Ladu, whose illegal conduct gave rise to the fracas between 
the police and the Bohoras. Due notice ought also to be taken of the constables 
who xa 3 pu Lddu. The public is confident that the Commissioner will not 
fail in his duty. . 


The same observes that it was stated in a recent issue of the Graphic 

7 that some milkmen were fined in a police court in 

__ Says that adulteration of Jondon for mixing water with milk and for selling 
rane hen xt sy hina ee dulterated milk. The milkm 

be punished by lew. ure as unadulterated muk. ihe milkmen 

of Bombay largely adulterate their milk with water 

and chalk, and yet they are not punished because the Indian Penal Code does 
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msider this kind of adulteration a crime. Hence the fraud is barefacedly 
ged. But it will be a great blessing to Bombay to apply to it the law 
which exists in London for punishing this fraud. An amendment of the Penal 
Code in ‘this respect is desirable in the public interests. 


Legislation. 


In noticing the report of the Select Committee on the Bombay Local 
) Boards Bill, the Bombay Samdchdr (88) of the 27th 
Pls « ca - oe Bagon November observes that it is disappointing that the 
Bombay Local Boards Bill Committee should not, have recommended that the 
clause in the draft Bill for appointing the Collector 
president of the local board should be removed and the board authorised 
to elect its own president. The Bill not only insists upon the appointment 
of the Collector as president, but clothes him with powers that he ought not 
to possess. If the Collector wishes that a certain public work should be 
undertaken which the committee does not desire to execute, he can compel it 
to do so, and if he disapproves of a certain work which the committee wishes 
to carry out, he can stop the work. This arrangement will destroy the 
independence of the committee, nullify the advantages of popular represen- 
tation, and leave all authority in the hands of the Collector. The managing 
committee is authorised to elect its own chairman, who is to carry on the 
business, and the Collector-president is not to interfere with his proceedings 
except on emergent occasions, and even then he is to inform the Commissioner 
and Government of his intention before making any interference, but these 
precautions do not remove in the least the objection taken to the Collector 
being made the president. Had the Select Committee recommended the 
removal of this objectionable clause it would have acted in accordance 
with public opinion. Another objectionable clause in the Bill is that which 
authorises Government to appoint such Government servants as it selects to 
work .in the local board. But it ought to be remembered that the subordinates 
of the Collector will not like to raise objections to the proposals made by their 
official superior or to give an opinion contrary to his wishes. The Select 
Committee has suggested that Government should appoint private individuals 
and not Government servants on local boards and the number of these 
nominees should not-exceed half of the total number of the members composing 
the boards. But it is quite natural that the nominees of Government should be 
inclined to the side of Government. Government has promised to remove 
gradually all these checks, but there is no need whatever for these precautions. 
Government is afraid without sufficient reason that if the whole authority is 
left in the hands of the people evil results will follow. If in spite of this 
protest the Bill is passed with the modifications suggested by the Select Com- 
mittee, the so-called local self-government will confer no advantages what- 
ever. [The Ddtardun (92) of the 29th November is not satisfied with the 
suggestions made by the Select Committee appointed to report upon the 
Bombay Local Self-government Bills, and says that they remain very nearly 
what they were before. | bo 


: 
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With reference to the modifications suggested by Lord Northbrook in the 
Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, the Bakul (15) 

Disapproves of limiting of the 25th November says that the alterations sanc- 
the power of Native Judges tioned by the home authorities will only in theory 


and Magistrates over Euro- : ; 
pean acca sol seemine to these TM Native Judges to try European culprits, but 
a 


tives who may attain to Practically they will rarely get an opportunity of 
the position of District Ma exercising that power. From the present temper 
gistrates and Sessions Judges. of the European population in India it seems ex- 
tremely unlikely that any European would willingly 

submit to be tried for a criminal offence by a Native Judge. Should a Euro- 
pean accused move the High Court to transfer his case from the court of a 
Native Judge or Magistrate to that of a European, he stands the best chance of 
his application being granted. If the privilege which is to be granted to 
European accused persons is extended to Native criminals, the latter, who do 


ndt object to be tried by European Judges or Magistrates, would hardly ever 


succeed in inducing the High Court to transfer their cases from the jurisdiction, 
of a European to that of a Native Judge or Magistrate. Even if the High 
Court grants the prayer of the applicant there is every likelihood that the 
latter will not have justice done tohim. The ~—T, result of giving Europeans 
the power of aiming to be tried by a Judge or Magistrate of their own race 
will be that Native Judges and Magistrates will be lowered in public estimation. 
The Bakul is of opinion that no accused person, whether European or Native, 
should ‘have the power given to him of questioning the right to try him bya 
Judge or Magistrate on account of the latter’s colour or nationality. If accused | 
persons are dissatisfied with the decision of the Judge trying them, they have 
the power of appeal to the High Court. The Bakul thinks it unlikely that Lord 
Ripon will acquiesce in the modifications suggested by Lord Northbrook. If 
His Lordship really wishes to put Europeans and Natives on a footing of equali- 
ty, he ought not to agree to the alterations proposed by the Home Government. 
(The Shivdji (61) of the 23rd November also disapproves of the modifications 
suggested by Lord Northbrook and expresses sentiments on them somewhat 
similar to those of the Bakul. | 


Education. 


In noticing the recommendations of the Education Commission, the 
Native Opinion (10) of the 25th November says :— 
Ribas wpe. aadry be The position of the Commission that the people are 
leges to the management of Ot at present fit for the higher responsibilities is 
the people and gives reasons. sound, and it recommends therefore to confine all 
transfers of institutions to the management of the 
people to secondary educational institutions. As time advances men may be 
found to put their shoulders to the task, but the great drawback in the begin- 
ning will be the want of funds. We are not, however, hopeless of our secondary 
schools being taken up sooner or later by private managers. But as to Gov- 
ernment colleges, their transfer to private enterprise is Trogether inadvisable at 
present, first because their existence is necessary to turn out young men to 
take charge of secondary institutions, and secondly because as efficient models 
to private managers their existence is equally necessary. Competition is the 
very soul of efficiency; to keep collegiate institutions conducted by private 
managers up to the present standard will necessitate the existence of such 
institutions as the Elphinstone and the Deccan Colleges. The closing of these 
institutions will lead to the deterioration of other similar seminaries. The 
primary object of missionaries is not the education of our people but their con- 
version, and so soon as Government institutions are closed their present but 
forced alacrity in the cause of education will necessarily lag behind. The cool- 
ness of the latter may equally damp, though not destroy, the educational zeal 
of private managers. It may be urged, however, by some that the cooling 
down of the willingness of missionaries is no reason why the alacrity of others 
should damp also. In considering this side of the question it is not to be for- 
gotten that private managers do not and cannot command every possible means 
of keeping an institution in full working order like the State, and it is quite 
possible under the circumstances that private managers may fail to keep up to 
the mark. It is to avoid this falling off and to incite them to put forth every 
effort in the direction of efficiency that the existence of Government colleges 
is of paramount importance. In considering the transfer of Government insti- 
tutions to private managers the Commission insists upon Government not to 
allow the plea of shortness of funds to weigh with them. 


The Satya Mitra (115) of the 25th November is glad that the Education 
ommission has among other recommendations sug- 


Is glad that the Education gested that moral and religious instruction should be 
Commission has recommend- given in every Government educational institution. 


ed the introduction of moral ; ; . 
Sod felisises tnvaredion into The Satya Mitra has many times complained against 


so]. the absence of such tuition and the evils caused 

mo on aaaeat il thereby. Itis gratifying that the Commission has 

come to the same conclusion. Moral and religious 

instruction should be introduced into private schools and colleges also. There 

can be no doubt that this step will prove beneficial not only to the people 
but to Government also. 


The Vartamdn Sér (122) of the 27th November commen of the mismanage- 
Rie ment of the Fardunji Sordbji School of Art, which is 
hes red hewn “4bi j under the superintendence of the Surat Municipality, 
School of Artat Surat. refers to the unfitness of Mr. Déhydbhdi, the present 
bie Superintendent of the school, for the post he occupies, 
as evidenced by the petitions presented against him, and says that the school has 
been reduced to such a bad condition that a few boys only now study the work of 
’ fitters. It is desirable that the school should either be placed on a sound footing 
or entirely abolished, and the money saved by its abolition should be utilized in 
iving scholarships to boys of poor parents in order to enable them to join the 
School of Art in Poona or Bombay. It is useless spending about four or five 
thousand rupees per annum on this institution and maintaining it in this 
wretched condition. But the best course is that out of the income from the 
funds of this school prizes should be given évery year for the best specimen of 
Native artizanship. 


Raslways: 


In a paragraph headed ‘ The Chanda Railway Schenie” the Native Opinion 
agg | (0) of the 25th November says:—Mr. J. Seymour 
, The gprs yng J ee, meay deserves the thanks of the subjects of the Nizdm 
Oe ee Te ee for his disinterested and timely protest against the 
scheme. Apart from the statistical details showing 
the inexpediency of the measure, he denies pointhlank the statement that 
the Chanda Railway scheme received the approval and sanction of thé 
late minister, much less that of the present Council of Regency. Such bold 
contradiction, coming as it does from an Englishman, is rather a hard nut to 
crack for those who have been saying all manner of things about the present 
and past Hyderabad Governments having accorded sanction to the proposal. 
Mr. Keay’s memorandum is full of facts and figures, showing that the Niz4m’s 
treasury is not in a position to meet any demands that may be made upon it 
when the scheme willbe takenin hand. Since the late minister is now no more, 
his approval of the scheme requires to be proved, nor do we believe that the 
Hyderabad finances are in a more flourishing condition than they were under 
the late Sir Sdlar Jung so as to enable the Regency to accord their sanction 
to the project. We beseech the Supreme Government to reconsider the question 
in the interests of the young Nizd4m. 


Native States. 


A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitrd (77) of the 25th November states 
that three years ago a notification from the Govern- 
Requests Government to ment of Bombay was posted in the town of Cambay 
septa dg ae 2 Sara that persons dissatisfied with the decision passed by 
Gujardti eo the Political Agent and desirous of appealing to Gov- 
ernment should send their appeal in the form of a brief 
statement of the case and the relief sought for written in the English language. 
But there are few or no persons in this town who can write their appeals in 
English. The rich people go to Bombay and get their appeals written there, 
but there are several poor persons who cannot send in their appeals in English. 
For the benefit of the latter, Government ought to permit the writing of the 
appeals in the Gujarati language. 


The Vartamdn Sér (122) of the 27th November hears en's reliable source 

; that a petition is being got up and signed by the 

Cambay ofasre. principal bankers and Saantinnte of dues with a 

view to present it to the Political Agent. The petition contains a good 

description of the intrigues of Mahddevbhdi and of the matter pertaining 

to imposts: It will all end well, as the Divdén has made the clever, learned, 

popular Mahddevbhdi his adviser, who was also a favourite of the preceding 
Political Agents!!! Cambay will now be rid of misery ! 


The Hitechchhu (78) of Ahmedabad of the 29th November describes the | 
miseries suffered by a young Ndgar of Ahmedabad, 
PR ee mae of the.prevalence who was recently on a visit to Mount Abu and was 

robberies in the Native ' . 
State of Sirohi. plundered there along with seven other Hindus by 
robbers belonging to the Mina tribe and otherwise 


7, * 
a * 


treated, and remarks that though such cases are of frequent occurrence in 
that locality no measures are taken to prevent them. The Sirohi State does 
nothing to put a to them. It is to be regretted that the Political rt. 
ment not move in the matter. It is to be hoped that such ravages will be 
speedily put a stop to. a 
| Berdr Affairs. 


The Pramod Sindhu (50) of the 26th November, in referring to the probable 
retirement from service of Réo Béhddur Nérdyan B. 
Says that a Native gentle- Ddndekar, Director of Public Instruction in the 
eae _— a ted Berdrs, remarks :—Mr. Dandekar was the first Native 
Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Berér, when the present Who was placed at the head of a department. The 
Director retires from the ser» appointment was made with the express purpose of 
vice. seeing how a Native would manage a department. 
The experiment has proved a complete success. His 
detractors even cannot deny that he has given signal proof of his capacity for 
administrative organization. It is therefore only natural that the Native com- 
munity should consider that the appointment now belongs to it and that it 
should be conferred on one of its own community. Again there are many 
weighty reasons why the place should be given to a Native rather than toa 
European. Over and over again it has been declared during the last fifty 
years and more that Natives should receive a fair share of the higher appoint- 
ments under Government. Both Conservative and Liberal ministries have 
laid down that for political and economical reasons Native agency should 
be utilized to a greater extent than heretofore in the superior grades of the 
various services. It was in pursuance of this wise policy that the Directorship 
in the Berérs was given to a Native in 1875. It could not be supposed for a 
moment that what was considered expedient and just then has ceased to be so 
now. We have no fears on this head. If when the matter goes up to the 
Government of India the reasons which led to the appointment of Mr. Dandekar 
are brought to the notice of Lord Ripon, His Lordship would, we feel confident, 
confer the place on a qualified Native gentleman. Nor have we any misgivings 
regarding the good sense either of the Commissioner or the Resident. Both 
of them are known to hold liberal and enlightened views, and we can at any 
rate count upon their not advocating a reactionary policy. . The Pramod 
Sindhu then advocates the claims of Mr. 8. B. Jatér, Educational Inspector, to 
the Directorship, and adds that his claims have been already partially acknow- 
ledged. It is to be hoped that he will get the promotion he so richly 
deserves. There is no appointment which will give greater general satisfac- 
tion. t Varhdd Samdchdr (68) of the same date expresses similar senti- 
ments. 


G. W. KURKARAY, 


| - Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
8th December 1883. 
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» Polities and the Public Administration. 


The Hitechchhu (80) of Ahmedabad of the 6th December requests Mr. 
Gladstone to abolish the duties levied on silver 
nests Mr. Gladstone to plate imported into England. Mr. Gladstone has 
oa parser y st, somewhat lost the confidence which the people .of 
Sagan rr 4 India had placed in him when he was in Opposition 
and was advocating their cause. He threw on India 
a portion of the expenses of the Afghan War, which while in Opposition he said 
that India should not be made to pay. India was also made to defray a portion 
of the expenses of the war in Egypt, which was solely undertaken for protect- 
ing the interests of England. He allowed the repeal of the Indian cotton 
duties, which has caused a great loss to the Indian treasury, and the continu- 
ance of the odious license tax. The promise to repeal the silver duty 
levied in England has been allowed to lie dormant for the last two years. It 
is however to be hoped that Mr. Gladstone will not allow his high character 
for justice and impartiality to be sullied by not abolishing the silver duty in 
the interests of the people of India. If he attends to the matter now, he will be 
able to do something regarding it in the next budget. His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales has announced that an exhibition of the industrial works 
of India and the Colonies will be held in England in 1886. In order to enable 
the poor artizans of this country to prepare their silverware and to profit by 
their sale at the exhibition, the Government of India should put themselves into 
communication with the Secretary of State for India and through him should 
urge the Home Government to abolish the duty on silverware imported into 
England. [The Ahmedabad Samdchdr (84) of the 5th and the Broach Samdchér 
(91) of the 6th December also point out the advisability of repealing the silver 
duty levied in England. | 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 2nd December refers to the publication 
of Major Collen’s prize essay on the volunteer force 
Points out the inadvisae jin India, and remarks:—We are not one of those 
a of Ee reo ey = who grudge any reasonable expenditure from the 
aise t*t=<CSt::SsSC evens of India for purposes of thee defence of the 
: empire by volunteers in India’s hour of need. But 
what does the maintenance of volunteers imply politically ? It means one thing 
only, namely, that the British Government mistrusts the loyalty of Natives. 
Can real sympathy increase between the two races so long as such palpable 
want of confidence actuates ourrulers? If the people at large are to be kept con- 
tented andloyal, we must say that the present policy of maintaining only a 
European volunteer force at the expense of the natives of India is a great 
ae It is a humiliation for Natives which must always rankle in their 
hearts. Are Europeuns alone able to defend the empire? Is not their own 
country dear to the natives? Whose interests are more permanent? Of the 
natives, of course. Then why not ask Natives to march shoulder to shoulder 
with Europeans? Assuming that the fourlikhs of rupees that are annually 
spent at present on the maintenance of the volunteer force of 12,000 men are 
well spent, what guarantee is there that the force distributed at various 
strategic points will be of real use in times of danger? It must be remem- 
bered that a few hundred volunteers, all congregated in their respective presi- 
dency towns, cannot resist a formidableforce while the regular troops are 
withdrawn for service elsewhere. Even these few hundred may be required to 
be told off for duty in small detachments over different parts of the country. 
Can afew volunteers in any given place defend it for long against heavy 
odds? British pluck may work wonders. But pluck even has its limit against 
solid battalions. It is one thing to have a large volunteer force numberin 
— over 200,000 men in the United Kingdom with a population of 34 krors, all 
British, burning to defend hearth and home against foreign agyression: it is 
another thing to have a small force of 12,000 aliens in India aah no perma- 
nent interests or ties here, scattered far and wide over a million and half square 
miles with 210 millions of population. There is also another aspect of the 
matter. Suppose that those expected to defend fail in their duty at the proper 
hour-—that at a time when India is threatened from without something or 


f 


e happens which creates or leads to the sort of agitation we are witnessing 
ay in connection with the Jurisdiction Bill—that a few ardent volunteers 
pean soldiers to mutiny, and that they march down the 


excite regular. Euro 
Vi ace and defy Government—that they throw off allegiance to the 
Secretary of State, as some have already threatened, and proclaim themselves 
independent Britons sworn to maintain British ascendancy, a new order 
militant based on solemn league and covenant,—has the Government of India 
given thought to this contingency? We admit it is a very remote one; but 
after what is now happening ied after the new creed of British ascendancy 
which some of our contemporaries are so sedulously preaching, is it not neces- 
sary to take thought of every such contingency ? 


With reference to the educated Natives the Subodh Patrika (11) of the 
2nd December says :—This class of men has not been 
Remarks on the present for some time past in favour with anybody. Although 
condition and position of the “eee See? ; 
cheat of elannted Metives. whatever activity is displayed in the onward movement 
of the Indian nation inthe various departments of public 
life mainly springs from this class of men, yet it is a fact that educated Natives 
asa class do not find favour with anybody. ‘They are despised and disliked 
by the high classes of their uneducated countrymen as being unpatriotic, 
denationalized and given to the newly imported vices from the West. Their 
half-educated’ brethren join chorus with the uneducated and embitter their 
attacks on them with impotent malice and ill-disguised jealousy. The Christian 
missionaries dislike them as being strongly opposed to their work of religious 
propagandism, both with reference to themselves and also with reference to 
the masses. They lament that the days are gone by when they could bring 
within their fold neglected and straying sheep from the Hindu community 
without being hindered by the spread of liberal and cosmopolitan ideas by the 
educated classes. They regretfully look back upon those days when their own 
evangelizing educational institutions were all in all and when they themselves 
were looked upon as the source of all light and life, and they naturally hate 
the increasing numbers that are being educated in Government institutions 
for their utter indifference to the. Bible and missionary preaching. They are 
Jooked upon with scorn and hatred, often scarcely disguised, by the majority 
of the Anglo-Indians, whether official or non-official, for seeking social, official, 
and political equality with them. They cannot realize the fact that the altered 
circumstances of this country and of its public services do not any longer 
admit of the old md-bdp system, under which almost every Native stood with 
low submission in the presence of an Anglo-Indian, and when the latter could 
always treat the former with a patronizing air. One might suppose that the 
educated Native would strongly defend himself against the combined attacks 
and aspersions of the Anglo-Indians, the missionaries, and their own half- 
educated countrymen. But their own successes in the various departments of 
public activity being as yet small as compared with their aspirations, they have 
no heart for a profitless controversy with the various classes. of their detractors. 
Conscious of the rectitude of their aims, conscious also of the inadequacy of 
their efforts to any sudden realization of their great aspirations, and not blind 
to those shortcomings which they necessarily share to some extent in common 
with their other countrymen, they prefer, it seems, to leave the task of defend. 
ing themselves to time and to results. Under these circumstances we are 
glad to see. that the Education Commission in its report has pronounced a 
verdict which is on the whole favourable to the educated Natives. 


In a paragraph headed “ Tone of the Bengal Vernacular Press,” the 
Native Opinion (10) of the 2nd December says :— 

Censures the Englishman Along with the right of being tried exclusively by 
for nerees the — Kuropean Magistrates some of the Englishmen in 
tr Ti ngel with “if Bengal are pleased to consider, it seems, the right of 
| abusing others peculiarly their own. We wish them 

joy for all that, but at least the Englishman should not have shown quite a 
want of taste when he himself has been the most flagrant of delinquents in this 
respect in pointing out a mole in another's eye when there is a beam in his 
own. It is said that the Englishman has taken upon himself the task of draw. 
ing the attention of Government to the tone of the Bengal vernacular press. 


Extracté are published giving instances of the seditious character of Native 
writing ; and we could have showered encomiums upon him for impartiality 
had he but included in‘ those extracts cuttings from his own paper abasive of 
the representative of the Empress out here. But as he has not done this, he 
cannot but be regarded as a partizan in the matter. Before fixing a seditious 
character upon others, we would ask him to consider his own position in respect 


to the law of defamation. 


The same says:—We are glad Government have selected the son of Réo 

re Béhddur Bhol&néth Sdrdbhdi for this year’s prize 

Approves of the recent in the Native Civil Service. Mr. Narsingrdo is a 

er Davis cf Gas Put graduate of the local University, and was always a 

dency. - marked man while at college. Against him the Anglo- 

Indian press cannot raise the objection which they 

try to hurl against others. Coming as he does from a respectable family, he 

fairly claims all those educational advantages which a Covenanted Civil Servant 

ought to possess. Let Government exercise such judicious discretion in the 

matter of these appointments and then no special provision will be found 

necessary to make the Statutory Civil Service what it ought to be. [The Rédst 
Goftar (114) and many other papers approve of the nomination. | 


The Arunodayd (13) of the 2nd December says that on the requisition of 
acini s ailite Government the village accountants have furnished 
ays that toomuc’ retance returns of the lands of peasants in each village which _ 
should not be placed on the . 5 . 
returns furnished by village have been mortgaged. Such information will be ex- 
accountants regarding the tremely useful if accurate and reliable; but it is 
quai ~ mgs aed lands extremely unlikely that the village accountants will be 
in each village belonging © ble to furnish returns which will be correct and 
peasants. ° ° ; 
satisfactory. It is of course very creditable to the 
village authorities that they are able to give the statistics when called for, 
but too much reliance should not be placed on them. They are not competent tv 
prepsre in a thorough and business-like manner the immense variety of informa- 
tion and returns which they are called upon to furnish. The Arunodayd trusts 
that in making use of the returns called for regarding the mortgaged lands in 
each village Government will not place too much reliance on their accuracy. 


The Mahrdita (2) of the 2nd December remarks :—It is only a few 
weeks ago that Lord Ripon issued a resolution regu- 
Comments in connection lating the use of pistols by shikdris, and we fear His 
peg Haws memorial presented Fixcellency will be soon put to the necessity of issuing 
is Excellency the Gov- ‘ : 
ernor of Bombay by the Brsh- #20ther resolution regulating the conduct and move- 
man inhabitants of the village ments of the missionaries and their disciples, the 
of Waduth in the Satéra Dis- Native converts to Christianity. We have heard that 
trict regarding the annoyance §~ missionary work has been a source of pain and anxiety 
suffered by them at the hands ° 
of certain Mhér converts to tO many of the heathens in different parts of the 
Christianity. country ; but the case detailed in the memorial to the 
Governor of Bombay by the Br4hman inhabitants of 
the little village of Waduth in the Sdtdra District appears to be the crowning 
piece of the series of missionary troubles. From the memorial it appears 
that certain Mhér converts, though very few in number, have proved even 
more than a match for the Br4hman inhabitants of the village. The Brahmans 
have been fighting out their case in no less than three courts but have not been 
able to get justice. They have therefore run to the highest authority in the 
Presidency. The memorial, we are sorry, is not well drawn up, inasmuch as 
it contains certain statements which, we think, it will be-very difficult to 
substantiate, even if true. The memorial states that a certain Magistrate was 
influenced by a particular individual to give his decision in a particular way. 
We have no faith in such statements. Our inference in such matters always 
is that the complaining party has failed to produce evidence which can be 
considered as conclusive against the facts advanced by the opposite party. 
The facts stated in the memorial are, however, too clear, and we have every 


oe the Government of Bombay will mete out justice to the oppressed 
peopie. 


The Yajdén Parast 7) of the ond December expresses surpriséd that . 
| nae . David Watson should have been appointed 


188] of the appoint. Sheriff of Bombay for the ensuing year. Mr. Watson 
oy eer py outhes f og has never rendered such services to the public as to 


ensuing year. deserve the honourable and lucrative office of Sheriff. 

, | Of late the Bombay Government has been in the 
habit of bestowing honours and offices on persons who command influence and 
bring reqommendations, and perhaps the shrievalty has been given away on 
the same considerations. It is to be regretted that the high officers of Govern- 
ment should succumb to flattery and bestow honours and lucrative offices on 
flatterers. There are several European and Native gentlemen in Bombay who 
have rendered valuable services to Government, and one of them ought to have 
been selected for the post of Sheriff of Bombay. 


In noticing the public meeting recently held for the purpose of founding 
St. John’s Ambulance Association in Bombay, the 


hast OA ieee Aubelense te Samachar (78) of the 2nd December observes 
Association in Bombay. _ that the aims of the association are worthy of the 

support of all nations, especially of the natives of 
India, whose religious men are so well distinguished for charity and mercy. 
The institution seeks to afford to humanity suffering from accidents that Guale 
relief and treatment which experience has proved to be of invaluable importance 
in assuaging pain and preventing permanent deformity or decrepitude, as 
ulso death. From its multifarious industries Bombay stands in great need of 
this charitable institution, and it is to be hoped that the public spirit and 
liberality of her citizens will carry out the commendable work. [The Yajddn 


Parast (127) and some other papers of this week express similar sentiments. | 


Local: Self-government. 


In an article headed “ The Report of the Select Committee on the Bombay 
Local Boards Bill,” the Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 3rd 
Remarks in connection December says:—lIt is very gratifying to observe that 
penal ton, of the Select the Committee have treated with deference and respect 
ppointed to re- - : ' 
port upon the Bombay Local the representations of such public bodies as the Bombay 
Boards Bill. Branch of the East India Association, the Poona Sdrva- 
janik Sabha and the Sind Sabha, and have to a certain 
extent adopted their suggestions. If the Committee have not gone as far as these 
bodies or the Native press desired them to go, they have done so advisedly and 
on principle, and we are not on the whole inclined to quarrel with their con- 
clusions. The Committee have declined to increase the minimum number of 
elected members on the boards further than that given in the Bill. It seems to 
be feared that election being an exotic in Indian soil, it may takesome time to 
take deep root and to attain a healthy growth, and that it is uncertain how it 
will work in the first instance. It follows, therefore, that it is necessary to | 
proceed cautiously in applying the elective form of government to the districts. 
It is impossible to say these fears are altogether groundless, and on the whole 
the solution arrived at by the Committee, coupled with the assurances of Govern- 
ment contained in the Honourable Mr. Badrudin’s minute, must be accepted as 
satisfactory. The same observations apply to the much-vexed question of the 
official or non-official president. Butin respect to the total number of members 
on each kind of board, we wish the Committee had acquiesced in the proposal 
of Mr. Badrudin to fix the number at 16 for the taluka and 32 for the district 
boards. The honourable mover of the Bill has indeed given an assurance 
that the arrangements which Government intend to make will secure approxi- 
mately the number proposed by Mr. Badrudin. In spite of such declaration, 
we think it is highly important that the number of members should be once 
for all fixed by statute. It is not desirable to leave it indefinite and at the 
discretion of the executive.- It is much better, we think, that the total number, 
like the number to be elected by each constituency, should be declared by law, 
and that the executive Government should make their arrangements in ac- 
cordance with the law. We have the highest confidence in the individual 
members of the present Government, and we fully believe that the assurances 
held ‘out by the Echoubable Mr. Peile will be carried out. But the successors of 
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he present Government will be guided in their action by the letter of the law. 
The intention of the framer of an Act is rarely taken as a guide in its interpre- 
tation beyond the express words of the enactment. It is therefore necessary 
that the various assurances should in one furm or another be incorporated in 
the Bill itself. On the subject of qualifications and disqualifications of members 
and voters there is yet some ground for dissatisfaction. We are glad to see 
that the disqualification arising from a criminal conviction has been limited to 
convictions for non-compoundable offences. The limit of age may, we still 
think, be advantageously lowered to 18, and the disqualification attaching to 
a Subordinate J pa should beremoved. The Subordinate Judge is frequently 
the best informed and the best cultivated man in a tdéluka. He will be a 
valuable counsellor to the boards, and they should not be deprived of 
his assistance. The ground on which the Subordinate Judge is excluded is 
that he will have to try cases in which the board will be concerned. But 
this difficulty may, we think, be obviated by either empowering him, if he 
should be a member of the board, to transfer the case to another Judge, or 
enacting that the cases should be tried by the District Judge, as in those cases 
in which a Government officer is a party. Among the qualifications the tests of 
education and profession are stillignored. The Honourable Mr. Badrudin has, 
it appears, fought in vain to persuade the Committee to adopt these tests, but, 
we trust, he will be more successful in the Council. Government no doubt 
possess under clause (7) of Section 10 the very wide powers of declaring 
any person eligible they may think fit, but we are afraid such discretionary use 
of power will not always secure the franchise to those who by their education 
and experience richly deserve it. On the subject of the duties of the boards 
the Committee have proposed a very valuable amendment. They have divided 
the duties into necessary and optional, and have placed in the latter class all 
those works of famine relief and experimental farms and so forth to which we 
objected in a former issue. The construction of water-works has been explained 
not to include works of irrigation, and the measures for the preservation of 
water from pollution are declared to mean works for that purpose and not 
police regulations. Making provision for primary education is among the neces- 
sary duties, while that for secondary education is left at the discretion of the 
boards. . The vague provisions as to the transfer of Government roads and 
buildings to the local boards have been modified. The transfer cannot now 
be made without the consent of the boards. The provisions as to revenue and 
expenditure have received very considerable modification. The district board 
is now the chief controlling and disbursing authority, and the tdluka boards 
have been reduced to a very subordinate position. The control of the local 
funds, the employment of servants, the payment of their salaries, the initiation 
of local public works and sanctioning of annual budgets are all vested in the 
district boards. The téluka boards are to look after primary schools and 
other local institutions. One-third of the total local fund has to be appro- 
priated to education. In regard to the construction of public works a new 
provision is added, by which works which will cost more than Rs. 500 are required 
to be constructed according to plans and estimates prepared or approved by the 
Government Executive Engineer of the district, and Government have reserved 
to themselves the power of requiring the boards to get such works done by the 
Executive Engineer and his staff. We think the arrangement proposed is 
gravely objectionable. The small works that have usually to be done by local 
boards, such as building school-houses, dharmashdlds and so forth, are, we 
think, such as require no engineering skill or experience and are likely to be 
done more sag oriagg | and efficiently by the local authorities themselves than 
by the Public Works Department. The Public Works Department is notori- 
ously wasteful and expensive. Its officers are mostly ignorant of local 
wants, and are too often inclined to sacrifice convenience and accommoda- 
tion to architectural elegance and effect. Professional advice and aid will 
be useful in the construction of such works, but to make it incumbent 
on the boards to seek professional assistance in every case in which a work 
will cost more than Rs. 500 is, we think, an unnecessary interference 
with the independence of the boards, and is sure to be highly injurious. The 
old limit of Rs. 2,500 is much to be preferred, and may, we think, be advan- 
tageously retained if not increased. Thus while the amendments show a con- 
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giderable improvement on the Bill, there are yet certain matters which require 
alteration. As com to the old law of 1869 the Bill as amended will give 
quite a new life to the local boards. They will be composed of at least one- 
half nominated members, and half of the latter will be non-official. They may 
have @ non-official president, but ifthe president be an official they will have 
a non-official vice-president, who will in all matters be nearly equal to the 
president, and the latter will be instructed to leave the work of administration 
as much as possible in the hands of such vice-president. The boards will 
have absolute power over their funds. They will make their own budgets 
annually, and execute such works within their local areas as they think proper. 
They have thus been relieved of the seven years’ budget system and of the 
fear of abstraction of their funds to provincial purposes as in the time of Sir 
Richard Temple. Complete liberty of action is reserved to them. Tho 
bludgeon provisions no doubt remain, and they will bea standing threat to 
them ; but, we trust, like the provisions in the Bombay Municipality Act they 
will never have to be enforced. If after the publication of the law, says the 
Honourable Mr. Badrudin, “‘the legitimate aspirations of the people of this Presi- 
dency are not satisfied, it will be the fault not so much of the law as rather 
of the misapplication of the law, and the remedy for this,. as forall other 
matters, must ultimately remain with the people themselves.” The present 
legislation isexpressly intended to be tentative. Any defects that may be 
found to exist after an experience of its working will be cured in after years. 
It is on this account that the suggestion to consolidate the whole law on the 
subject of local self-government has not been adopted. The honourable mover 
has however promised that “the old and the new Acts be published by Govern- 
ment insuch a form as to exhibit the law both in regard to the municipal as 
well as the rural boards at one glance without inconvenience or difficulty.” 


The Native Opinion (10) of the 2nd December says :—That part of the 


report of the Select Committee appointed to report 


Does not approve of the upon the Bombay Local Boards Bill which deals 
retention of official presi- 


Seats Gee leon tsenie. with the question of official presidents is rather more 
ingeniously than solidly reasoned out. The fact of 

this question being mixed and considered together with that of the minimum 
aumber of elected members has rather obscured its importance. The influence 
of the elected members in the boards is not the same as, nor akin to, that of the 
elected presidents, and we wish the Committee had kept these two considera- 
tions apart and had viewed them separately. We make a great distinction 
between the two. For securing the ultimate end which the review of a 
sympathetic policy has evidently set before us, the election of the president is 
of greater importance than that of the members constituting the board. If the 
official presidents are to be retained, we think that no material advance in the 
direction of liberty can be achieved over the condition in which our boards are 
at present. Hitherto the boards have been only the nominal administrators of 
the local funds, and hereafter, we are afraid, they will be very much the same. 
The Committee accept the position that one strong-minded and high-handed 
official, with a consciousness of wielding plenary power, can make his influence 
felt for good or for evil throughout the whole length and breadth of the district, 
and yet they talk of the boards being really independent bodies with such a 
strong-minded official president. All know what the fear is which a Collector 
inspires into those over whom he rules, and nobody gifted with impartial 
judgment can ever bring himself to believe that members of the local boards 
can ever gather sufficient courage so as to go against his wishes. Every class of 
or has large estates in the Collector’s hands, and it dare not tempt misfortune 
y voting against him. This impossibility of his official position being forgotten 
makes him at best an unsafe teacher of political liberty to the people. He 
is too much feared to inspire confidence. He alone will do the whole work, 
leaving the members the only not very dignified duty of giving their assent to 
his proposals. We do not for a moment maintain that the Collector-president 
will always mismanage the local funds. Nay, in the majority of cases he may 
administer them even more ably than the boards without him can. But what 
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ct of the measure is to teach the peo 


ple to administer 


ing as it has been up to this time. He must indeed serve as the friend, guide 
and philosopher of these boards. But he should do his friendly offices from 
oatsiie Labouring under this mistake, the Committee apparently think 
that the Government of India themselves are in favour of official pre- 
sidents. But the resolutions of the Government of India on this subject 
have plainly intimated that as far as possible boards should be made 
free from their mental thraldom to official presidents. We wish the Committee 
had dropped this reference to the Government of India. They will find that 
the support they have sought out of their wording is unreal. After the 
notorious blast and counterblast of resolutions between the Bombay Govern- 
ment and the Government of India, we had thought that such allusions would 
naver be made, The Government of India mean that the experiment to be 
tried now should differ from all former trials in one great particular. The 
Governor-General in Council observes that the true principle to be followed in 
this matter is that the control should be exercised from without rather than 
from within. The Government should revise and check the acts of the local 
bodies, but not dictate them. These and such other expressions leave no doubt 
as to the intentions of the Supreme Government. [The Hitechchhu (80) of 
Ahmedabad of the 6th December disapproves of the retention of official 
presidents and the large powers vested in them of spending money from 
the local funds and the nomination of half the members of boards by Govern- 
ment, and remarks that the noble views of Lord Ripon on the subject of self- 
government appear not to have been heeded. The people of the Bombay 
Presidency are unfortunate in Sir James Fergusson’s regime. He does not 
appreciate the rights and aptitude of Natives, and is guided by the 
advice of others. The peopie have been disappointed in the expectations 
formed by them of Mr. Peile. The Select Committee have made slight changes 
in the Bill, leaving the principal objections raised by the people against it 
untouched. The selection of persons composing the Select Committee did 
not leave room for expecting a better result than that arrived at by it. In the 
opinion of the Hitechchhu the Bill is not worth passing with the modifications 
proposed in it. It is still to be hoped that the Bombay Government will remove 
the objectionable clauses in the Bill. The Ahmedabad Samdchdr (84) of the 
5th December expresses sentiments similar to those of the Hitechchhu.] 


Legislation.—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 2nd December, after remarking that the a 

Iibert Bill is quite safe with the amendments proposed a 
cum, et Se Sey and that the agitators against it would best consult 
cluded from the exercise of their own interests and reputation as honest English- 
the jurisdiction proposed to men or even as British Kuropean subjects by ac. 
be conferred on Native Dis- cepting the inevitable with grace, for if they are a 
piry moan ene a sound politicians they will easily understand that g 
~~ : the Bill is purely a. logical sequence of events that me 
have happened and is simply a consequence of the policy of Parliament declared 
fifty years ago, says:—lIt 1s worth while to consider the outcry that has 
been again raised in certain quarters regarding the exclusion of Statutory 
Civilians from the exercise of the jurisdiction which the Bill proposes to confer a 
on District Magistrates and Sessions Judges. It is true that at the present ag 
moment few of these have come up to the standard and qualifications which ee 
would command the respect of Europeans and Natives. The latter have a4 
unhesitatingly declared that they have but little faith in those whom good - 
fortune or the accident of birth has forced into the sacred precincts. Natives < 
have uniformly condemned the system of admission under the rules of 1879. 


But because the nominations made during the last four years have been unsatis- 
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factory, is it to bé under&tood that all who may hereafter be appointed to that 
service will be found equally unworthy? The opponents forget that the system, 
which has been generally condemned, is about to be reconsidered with the 
view to make future admissions as good as those to the other service. If 
Victoria 33, Chap. 3 of 1870, is to be remodelled on a basis to give general 
satisfaction and inspire confiderice, what is there to deter Government. from 
now conferring on a Civilian under the revised statute or its rules the criminal 
jurisdiction whenever the Government of the day finds him fully qualified to 
exercise it, and especially with the safeguard now proposed on the basis of Sir. 
Charles Turner's suggestion? We think the Government of India would stultify 
itself,—nay make itself the laughing-stock of all impartial persons, both here 
and in England,—were it to exclude Statutory Civilians from the proposed juris- 
diction. The principle of the Bill is to remove the disqualification. If Statutory 
Civilians are exempted, the removal will only be a qualified one. That might 
vitiate the principle on which the Government of India has boldly taken its 
stand. But we have every faith in Lord Ripon and his colleagues. The 

rinciple is that whenever a Native, let him belong to any one of the three 
boonies of the Civil Service, is found qualified to be made a District Magistrate 
or Sessions Judge, the jurisdiction must be conferred on him. He will not be 
qualified to act as a District Magistrate or Sessions Judge if Government has 
no confidence in him. Surely the agitators do not mean to say that a qualified 
Native belonging to the Statutory Civil Service, when he is ripe for the post, 
should be done injustice to by being studiously kept out of it, more especially 
when there will exist the right of appeal to the High Court as proposed by Sir 
Charles Turner? We emphatically insist on the inclusion of Statutory Civilians 
in the body of the Bill as persons on whom the jurisdiction should be conferred 
whenever found qualified. Government must be prepared to recognize the situa- 
tion, however uncomfortable it may be to the opponents of the Bill. Govern- 
ment is bound to look back to the past and the policy in vogue for the last half 
a century. It must again look to the future by the light of that past. The 
agitators seem to be concerned only with the present. But the vision of a 
Government cannot be so bounded. Guided by the experience of the past and 
the light thrown by the present, it must legislate for the future, if that future 
is to be made logically consistent with the policy adopted by a succession of 
wise statesmen and British Parliaments in years gone by. [The Native Opinion 
(10) of the same date expresses similar sentiments. | 


With reference to the compromise proposed in the Native Magistrates’ 
Jurisdiction Bill that a Huropean accused brought 

Disapproves of thecompro- Up before a Native District Magistrate or Sessions 
mise suggested in the Native Judge should be permitted to submit a petition to 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill ¢he High Court praying for the transfer of his case to 
—s EWovsge oxy Beg a European Magistrate or Sessions Judge or to the 
Neaek td snot le hie oe High Court itself, and thaton his furnishing satisfactory 
from a Native toa European reasons for making the prayer his case should be 
Magistrate or to itself. accordingly transferred, the Rdst Goftdr (114) of the 
2nd December observes that the compromise ought 

never to be accepted, inasmuch as it nullifies the very principle of the Bill, 
which is that a Native Magistrate is not incompetent to try a Huropean accused 
simply because he is a Native. To clothe the Native Magistrate with jurisdic- 
tion to try a Hurvpean criminal and at the same time to permit the latter to 
claim the transfer of his case to a European Magistrate is tantamount to 
making a concession with one hand and withdrawing it with another. The 
High Court is to decide whether the transfer should be made; but since 
the Judges of the High Court have disapproved of the very principle of the 
Bill, there is no prospect of that principle being upheld by them. The proposed 
compromise requires that sufficient reasons should be furnished in order to 
authorize the transfer, but it is difficult to decide what are sufficient reasons 
and what are not. There is no safeguard against a Huropean criminal 
stating that a certain Magistrate is a Native and as such is incompetent to try 
him, and against the High Court considering the statement sufficient for trans- 
ferring the case to a European Magistrate. The compromise is not. therefore 
acceptable and it is better to reject the Bill itself. The counterpoise has been 
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bre ght fo: : ar to please Buropean opponents of the Bill, but since even they 
are displeased with it it is useless to pass it in that shape. Government ought 
to reject the compromise and pass the Bill in its original form. 


With reference to Mr. Atkins’s representation regarding Lord Kimberley’s 
statement about the Ilbert Bill, the Subodh Patrika 
_ Comments in connection (11) of the 2nd December remarks :—Mr. Atkins is 
with Mr. Atkins'srepresenta- not slow hand in misrepresenting matters Indian. 
Caen i ovbout the Ln his very first speech delivered at the conf f 
ley’s statement about the y first speech delivered at the conference o 
Jurisdiction Bill the delegates of British workmen held in Edinburgh 
soon after his arrival he made many erroneous state- 
ments, one of which it is impossible to suppose he did not know to be erroneous, 
seeing that he has been in India for many years and has known a good deal 
about the administration of the country. For instance, he said to the British 
delegates that the Government of Lord Ripon was appointing Natives to posts 
in Government service without requiring them to pass any examinations or 
after requiring them to pass very simple examinations, while the policy of 
Government in the case of Europeans and Hurasians was quite the reverse. 
Everybody knows that no statement could be more perversely inaccurate. Lord 
Lytton’s resolutions of 1879, which professed to reserve certain branches of the 
uncovenanted service for Natives, practically excluded them from such depart- 
ments as the police, forest and others. When Mr. Atkins in the same strain 
puts certain words into the mouth of the Secretary of State, which words if as 
a matter of fact uttered by him would only make him ridiculous in the eyes 
of serious statesmen, how are we to accept them as correct versions of what 
the Secretary of State said? Mr. Atkins’s familiar tactics have, however, had one 
very desirable effect, namely, that they have giventhe public an opportunity 
of knowing that Lord Ripon’s policy has the sympathy of the ministry, and that 
the idle visions of His Lordship’s aspersers must be dismissed by them as the 
visions of blind partizans doomed to disappointment. [The Hitechchhu (80) of 
Ahmedabad of the 6th December expresses disapproval of the conduct of Mr. 
Atkins in misrepresenting the statement made by Lord Kimberley, and remarks 
that the conduct of Europeans with reference to the Jurisdiction Bill has made 
the people of India conversant with their bad qualities, which they hitherto only 
knew imperfectly. The Europeans will preserve their honour and position only 
by giving up their useless obstinacy and by abstaining from making an exhibi- 
tion of themselves. The Hitechchhu deeply regrets the insult offered to Lord 
Ripon by a clique of Europeans on his return to Calcutta on the 1st instant and 
expresses satisfaction with the reception given to him by Natives on that 
occasion. If Natives had behaved in the way in which Europeans are reported 
to have behaved, writers like those in the Englishman would-have called them 
rebels and would have recommended their being bluwn away from the mouth 
of guns, But how can they do so in the case of Europeans? Praise is due 
to Lord Ripon for his magnanimity in pardoning them. | 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 3rd December says:—That the proposed 

_  .. modification of the Jurisdiction Bill does not satisfy 

Bisse Shsnsquenevanely the more determined opponents of the measure does 
the Juriediction BL not strike one as novel; but it is the gullibility of 
the representation which they rashly make as to 

the Natives also not being satisfied with the modifications proposed that excites 
indignant surprise. It is alleged with a presumption which is marvellous 
that the Bill, if modified, will not please the Huropeans or satisfy the Natives 
—the former, because it will legalise, in spite of its changes, the principle that 
a Native Judge can try a Huropean criminal; the latter, because it will not go 
far enough, but restrict the jurisdiction to a select few of the Native Magistrates 
and Judges. But if the principle be recognised, the extent to which in practice 
it will be made to work will be a matter of secondary importance, and the 
Natives are not likely to cavil at it. They are fully conscious that administra- 
tive changes are not the work of a day, and the declaration that the Bill will, 
before passing, be modified and restricted in its scope has not called forth 
disapproval from any organs of Native public opinion. The opponents of the 
Bill will do well to speak for themselves and rest contented. It is beyond 
their province to make surmises about the views of Natives on this question, 
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The Native Opinion (10) of the 2nd December says:—The Calcutta Statesman 
: ' is quite hopeful that even at this time of the day 
Disapproves of the sugges- private managers may be found quite willing to 
tion made by the Calcutta undertake the management of collegiate institutions. 
Statesman that Government Tt micht- be ¢] ‘th Es: 
should retire from the man- might be the case with regard to Bengal, but so far 
ment of collegiate insti- as our presidency is concerned, we boldly say that 
tutions in India the Statesman’s views do not fitly apply to us. If the 
} - united opinion of the Education Commission is to be 
taken as the correct view of the present state of higher education in relation to 
private enterprise, one may safely say that even Bengal is not ready to 
part with its Government colleges. Possibly the’ Statesman represents this 
view from § missionary standpoint, and as solely representing private enter- 
prise this section of the community may be all the more willing to undertake 
the conduct of collegiate institutions. But even granting that a very full com- 
plement of private managers are willing to undertake it, it may be asked, al- 
ways keeping in view the point of efficiency, is the absolute withdrawal of 
Government from State education desirable? If not, what proportion of direct 
management in the field of education should Government keep to itself? We 
cannot look upon mere outward supervision and control as Government’s direct 
share in this branch. As responsible rulers of the country, they are in duty 
bound to spend a proportionate share of the annual revenue upon the education 
of those from whom they draw the sinews of government. If the state of edu- 
cation in other countries be taken into consideration, we are persuaded to be- 
lieve that our administrators do not spend on our education anything more 
than they ought or might do. Those who have read Mr. Lethbridge’s paper 
on education in India will be convinced that expenditure on higher education 
in this country is not greater than what is spent in England on the same 
branch. It may perhaps be shown that at present expenditure on higher edu- 
cation in England has been considerably reduced. Butit must not be forgotten 
that the cause of reduction of this expenditure is the endowment of higher 
institutions by a series of British monarchs for centuries from the crown lands 
ud other public sources. We have yet to reach the stage of British higher 
education, and therefore the present expenditure on it can in nosense be consi- 
dered extravagant. Compared with the vast population of India the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom is infinitesimally small, and yet nobody there seems 
to consider the expenditure incurred thereon as extravagant. If these facts 
be borne in mind, those who are so much influenced by a sentiment for private 
enterprise will be persuaded to think otherwise. As a compensation for the 
closing of Government colleges, the Statesman proposes the foundation of Uni- 
versity professorships. Such foundations may give a greater impetus to the 
cultivation of knowledge, but we fail to see how they can be made available at 
all the centres of education unless the professors are made to go on lecturing 
circuits. Under present cireumstances much cannot be said in favour of such 
foundations if they are to supplant the existing institutions. In their place 
such foundations must ultimately fail. We do not say that private enterprise 
has no scope in Indian field of education. What we mean to enforce upon our 
Government is that the too-much-to-be-desired time has not yet arrived. Let 
us reach the present state of higher education in England, let private enter. 
prise claim its own, and then there will be ample time for our rulers to think 
of withdrawing from State education. 


In noticing the Government resolution for providing medical education 

for ladies in Bombay, the Lok Mitrd (81) of the 2nd 

‘ Bese ade: hg Oe December observes that the scheme appears in all 
we edueation for Native respects to he an admirable one, and there is no doubt 
ladies, but disapprovesofthe that it will tempt young ladies aspiring to a profes- 
contemplated abolition of the gional calling to try the experiment for which so many 
special class of trained mid- f cilities have been provided by the generosity of 
wast Government and private individuals. It is proposed. 
to admit into the intended special classes young women of the age of 18 years; 


and considering the nature of the studies to be prosecuted and the dispensing 


with any severe preliminary test the limit of age has been most appropriately 
fixed. The gga 4 of passing any entrance examination of the University, 
which is a sime qué non of admission into the Medical College in the case of 
males, has not been insisted on in the case of female candidates, and this is a 
very wise proceeding, as it would otherwise have been very difficult to obtain 
students from the class for whose benefit the proposed measures have been 
taken, namely, the Native ladies of India. The test of qualification according 
to the sixth standard will afford a sufficient guarantee of ability to follow the 
course of instruction in medicine; and though in the beginning but few will be 
found even qualified according to that test, the measure of proficiency testified 
by the passing of the sixth standard appears to be the least that ought to be 
expected from those who mean to study medicine ina regular and scientific 
manner. The course of instruction is to extend over a period of four years, 
which seems to be sufficient, considering that five years’ study is required of male 
candidates for the medical degree of the University. The only objectionable 
feature of the new arrangements appears to be the contemplated abolition of 
the special class of midwives. The women qualified under the present rules 
for this branch of medical practice have a usefulness of their own, which 
will not in any degree be diminished or affected by the introduction of 
the new class of qualified lady practitioners. In simple cases the midwife 
proper wiill still be in request in spite of the existence of female doctors, who 
would naturally consider their attendance in such cases somewhat derogatory 
to their position, and who, even if they were willing to establish a general 
practice in that line, would be considered too expensive to be called in to assist 
at a confinement, in which medical skill is not required. The result will be 
that patients will be reduced to the alternative of calling in the ignorant nurses, 
who will supplant the useful class of trained midwives that are generally 
consulted on account oftheir moderate fees. For difficult cases the new female 
practitioners will always be in great requisition ; and it appears to be a great 
mistake to restrict the useful class of less trained female attendants, who 
are now more generally and frequently consulted than the old-fashioned 
midwives. It would perhaps be unreasonable to expect great results at 
once from so novel an experiment, or to demand at once greater facilities for 
its fair trial. Yet its success will only then be beyond question when instead 
of the arrangements, at present inevitable, of imparting instruction to male and 
female students together under male teachers, special classes for young ladies 
under female supervision are organised. The movement for encouraging female 
practitioners of established reputation to settle here, and institutions like the 
Cama hospital aided by discriminating philanthropy such as that shown by 
Mr. Pestanji Hormasji, will all tend to bring about a result so desirable; but in 
the meantime no effort should be spared to attain that end. 


The Gujardt Mitra (79) of the 2nd December observes that the Arts Col- 
lege at Ahmedabad has not been given a fair trial. 
Complains that the Arts no of its very efficient professors has been serving 
College at Ahmedabad has not. ies deeatieal + th ; 
been given a fair trial. in other institutions to suit the convenience of the 
Educational Department. Again, the College and the 

local high school are located in the same building and entrusted to the same 
management. This arrangement has benefited the school and effected a saving of 
money to the department; but the interests of the College have been sacrificed. 
There is an absence of any development of a sturdy sense of independence and 
self-help in study amongst the College students—the marked characteristic of 
more favoured and advanced institutions. The loug and frequently promised 
Government contribution has never been made to the full amount, so that the 
teaching staff, the library and the laboratory of the College have been crippled. 
The building in which the College and the school are located does not afford 
sufficient accommodation to both. It is therefore to be hoped that these short- 


comings of the College will be soon removed by the authorities concerned. 
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With reference to the Matriculation Examination, the Subodh Patrika (11) 
| of the 2nd December says :—We hear loud complaints 
‘Criticises some of the pa from candidates who have appeared at this year’s 
sot at the Matriculation Ex: Matriculation Examination with reference to some of 
amination of the Bombay the Lin ine Glnsitien! : 
University. guage papers. @ Sanskrit P ty iS pro- 
nounced even by experts to be both stiff and lengthy, 

and there is hkely to be a very unusual falling off in Matriculation results this 
year, as a large number of the candidates usually take up Sanskrit for their 
second language, unless the Syndicate take timely notice of the matter and 
instruct the examiner in Sanskrit to so lower the standard as to make the 
Sanskrit Examination as fair as it ought to be both absolutely and relatively. 
Sonie of the grammar questions are so out of the way ro | so lengthy that 
even the best students must find it hard to get the requisite percentage of 
marks in that subject, considering the time that they have at their disposal, 
while the passages for translation, instead of consisting of short sentences, are 
extracts from such works as Banabhatta’s “‘K4dambari” and Goldsmith’s “‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” both of which books are admittedly difficult to translate into 
foreign languages. We think the Matriculation papers in Sanskrit of Dr. 
Kielhorn and Mr. A’thalye are models of what such papers ought to be; fairly 
testing the student’s knowledge of elementary Sanskrit grammar and idiom, 
and not repelling him by questions on obscure grammatical forms and too 
lengthy compounds, Even Professor Bhandadrkar’s papers (although he expected 
from Matriculation candidates somewhat more knowledge of Sanskrit than, we 
think, could be fairly required of them) are by no means so hard or so lengthy 
as this year’s Sanskrit paper. The same examiner set the Sanskrit paper at 
the Matriculation two years ago, which was on the whole a fair one, and we 
cannot understand why he should have suddenly raised the standard this year 
so as to spread such consternation amongst the candidates. Sanskrit can only 
occupy a secondary place in the studies of an ordinary school and exclusive 
attention cannot be paid to it. This fact ought to be borne in mind in drawing 
up a paper in Sanskrit. Look at the paper in Marathi, for instance. With the 
exception of one or two questions on obscure points it is a fair and sensible 
paper ; but it is not half as difficult as the paper in Sanskrit, which is a highly 
difficult classical language. If it is necessary to encourage the study of Sanskrit, 
though not to the utter neglect of the vernaculars, raising the standard of 
examination disproportionately will not by any means lead to the desired 
result. With reference to the Gujarati paper the Patrika quotes the English 
passage for translation into idiomatic Gujarati and remarks :—Now we seriously 
ask whether expressions such as “the discipline of real life,” “nature of 
theory,” ‘‘ hard facts of existence,” “touch of truth,” ‘** contact with the broad 
instincts of common men,” ‘‘ cloistered virtues” can be expected to be satis- 
factorily rendered into Gujarati by little boys, who possess only the most 
elementary knowledge of English and Gujarati. We trust the Syndicate will 
look to this matter without the leastdelay. Inconnection with this subject 


we have also to remark that such words as ajafterart, agitaat, sariqaed, aay 
are out of place in Gujarati passages for translation into English when a large 
number of the Gujarati candidates are Parsis. We know asa matter of fact 
that even many grown up Parsis of University standing are unable to make out 
anything of such words as these. 


The Dnydnodayd (7) of the 6th December says :—As the Director of Public 


Instruction is soon to go on leave and the import- 


ew ee Boar ym ant recommendations of the Education Commission 
1 . ve 6 e 
vce to act for Mr. Chatfiela 2 800m to be considered, it is essential that the best 


in the event of his going on ™an for the place should be appointed to act. The 
leave. recommendations of the Commission will require a 

radical change in some directions in the policy of the 
Educational Department here. The relations of local boards to the department 
have to be regulated and judiciously managed. It will not be easy to modify 
the predilections and habits of the whole department to meet the new circum- 
stances. . Is it then probable that a member of that department would be the 
best man to be at the helm at such atime? This would be like substituting a 
liberal for a conservative policy, and then leaving the conservatives who have 


15 

re the new policy and do not believe fully in it to try to carry it on. In 
publi yar pga caaehen of the department has Hee gs marked fitness for 
the peculiar dpties of, the post as to point him out as the man for Acting Director. 
Hence we believe that both the department and the public would gain by the 
appointment of a superior Civilian. If Mr. Lee-Warner, with his ability and 
with his knowledge increased through his work in the Education Commission, 
were available, we should think him the best man for the place. But he is 
said to have entered the Foreign Department of the Government of India and 
may not be available. At any rate no one’s alleged “claims” but the claims 
represented by the educational interests of this Presidency should by all means 
be considered first and last at this juncture. 


With reference to the probable retirement from service of the Director of 
Public Instruction in the Berdrs, the Kesari (85) of 
Advocates the claims of the 4th December remarks that Mr. Jatdér is the most 
Mr. vor Cayege og? In- competent man to succeed him. In the Berdrs there 
colie pry ei Pt Instruction 18 no educational officer who is Mr. Jatdr’s equal in 
in that province. ability and experience, and even in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency it is doubtful whether anybody can be found 
who will be superior to him. As Mr. Dadndekar’s appointment has proved a 
great success, the vacant Directorship should be given to a competent Native. 
There is one European, Mr. Aitkin, in the Berar Educational Department. He 
is, however, a man of inferior capacity. Everybody knows how he has reduced 
the Akola High School into its present wretched condition by his mismanage- 
ment. If he is appointed in the place of Mr. Dandekar simply because he is a 
European, the ruin of the Berar Educational Department in the course of a short 
time may be safely predicted. The Kesari trusts that the Resident of Hyder- 
abad will reward the long and meritorious services of Mr. Jatér by promoting 
him to the Directorship. 


Railways. 


After expressing gratitude to the Secretary of State for India for 
sanctioning the construction of a railway line from 
Poona to Belgaum, the Jdéme Jamshed (104) of the 
4th December observes that the Bombay Government 
has again done injustice to the vernacular press. The Private Secretary to His 
Excellency the Governor recently communicated to the two local English dailies 
that the Secretary of State had by telegram informed Government of his sane- 
tion for the construction of this line, and that the work would be soon com- 
menced. But no such communication was made to the vernacular newspapers. 
The Jdéme then points out the advantages of railway extension in India and 
advocates their construction on the broad gauge. It particularly pleads this 
time for the construction of a direct line from Nagpur to Calcutta, and prays 
Government to sanction it without delay. 


Advocates the extension of 
railways in India. 


Municipalities. 


In an article headed ‘‘ A’bk4ri Licenses in Bombay,” the Indu Prakdsh (9) 

§ rts the prayer of the of the 3rd December area :—There can be no two 
Route Manicisalisy forthe Pinions that the municipality is clearly entitled 
transfer from Government to to obtain the relief it is praying for. Considering 
itself of the work of licensing the arbitrary and hasty manner in which the 
liquor shops in the city and Qovernment of 1878 dealt with the matter, Sir James 
ps income derived there- Fergusson’s Government will, we think, be justified 
; in revising the inequitable abstraction of funds and 
restoring the income to its rightful owner. The municipality had enjoyed the 
income for more than thirty years and had been performing its part of the con- 
tract, though it had become more onerous than formerly. There had been no 
abuse which could have justified a resumption. When all of a sudden it occur- 
red to Mr. Ashburner that the fat revenues of the Bombay Municipality could 
easily be pounced upon. Why the honourable gentleman should have fixed 
upon the average of the proceeds for ten years it is impossible to say. Prob- 
ably it would have been more convenient to him to have taken the average 
for the previous thirty years, when the figure for compensation would have 
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heen smaller than the one fixed in the Act, or, for the matter of that, an entire © 
resumption of revenues might have been made and justified as an act of State. 
But it is useless to speculate. It is quite clear that the figure of compensation 
arrived at by taking an tage for ten years is, when the revenue is increasing, 

very arbitrary and unjust, and, as subsequent events have shown, is altogether 4 
incommensurate with the actual net proceeds of the revenue, If compensation a 
is allowed to the municipality in consideration of its title as the grantee of the 
revenue, it stands to reason that the municipality should be given a sum equal 
to that actually realized. If in the interests of general administration Govern- 
ment think it expedient that the collection of the revenue should be in their 
hands, they ought properly to stand in the position of mere agents and ought 
not to seek to make a profit by the bargain. But we deny that it was expedient 
to transfer the management of the department to the Provincial Government. 
As Mr. Pedder observed, the fees for licenses are not a tax upon the commodity, 
but one simply upon the monopoly of shopkeepers in the city. The revenue 
arising therefrom would not be an object of the general dbkdri administration. 
On the other hand, being the result of consumption of liquor within the muni- 
cipal limits, it would more appropriately be a part of municipal revenue, and the 
power of collecting it ought to be vested in municipal authorities. The practice 
in England has uniformly been to vest such power in the justices, and these 
latter or the corresponding authorities here, viz. the municipality, would, we 
think, be peculiarly fitted to exercise the power. The Municipal Corporation 
would use the power with an eye for public convenience me safety, and not 
merely for revenue. A liberal grant of liquor licenses has increased the num- 
ber of liquor shops, the immediate effect of which is increasing drunkenness— 
a vice to be greatly deplored. The administration of the A’bkari Act by Gov- 
ernment seems to have been carried on regardless of such consequences, The 
Corporation, on the other hand, as the representatives of the city, would be 
directly interested in checking any tendencies subversive of public morals. 
Mr. Servai on Monday last argued that this view conflicted with the expectation 
of an increasing revenue. But he failed to observe that it is not merely for the 
sake of increased revenue that the Corporation ought to seek to have the 
management of the licenses. If the Corporation succeeds in reducing the vice 
of drunkenness, that will be as good a gain to the city as an increase of revenue. 
In any case it will be conducive to the benefit of the people if the granting of 
licenses be vested in the Corporation itself. Mr. Kemp’s objection, which has 
been favoured by the 7'imes of India, would, it seems to us, put a stop to all 
progress. If because one thinks one’s request may not be granted that therefore 
the request should not be made, one may, we fear, wait for ever without his 
wishes being fulfilled. No harm can, we think, come of an unsuccessful request. 
It seems to have been admitted all round that the right of the municipality to 
receive additional compensation is unquestionable, and must be conceded, but it 
is feared that Government will not part with their power of administration. 
For our part we think that part of the Corporation’s prayer which requires the 
parting of hard cash will occasion greater difficulty than a mere administrative 
detail. In fact if the whole of the income is to be enjoyed by the municipality, 
Government may well think it proper to disencumber themselves of the troubles 
of administration. There is no magic in having to beara burden without its 
benefit. Ifon the other hand Government should covet the power even without 
the emolument, there will be no difficulty, we venture to think, in granting 
one part of the prayer and declining the other. Under these circumstances 
the Corporation has, we think, done well to ask for the restoration of both the 
power of working the department and the profits arising therefrom. 


The Telagu Mitra (69) of the 3rd December says that in the corners of 
certain lanes in Kd4mathipura rubbish is collected in 
heaps and is burnt there. It is strange that the rub- 
bish of Kamathipura should be burnt in that locality 
when the municipality pays cartmen to carry the rubbish of Bombay outside 
the city. The annoyance caused to the inhabitants from the smoke which 
issues from the burning of the rubbish is something fearful. There is also 


Complaints against the 
municipality of Bombay. 
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considerable chance of houses catching fire when the heaps are burning. No* 
ort is also madeto remove the ashes. From the first lane of K4méthipura 
to the Two Tank road there is nota single lamp. The want of light causes 
serious inconvenience to pedestrians. The Mitrd trusts that the municipal 


authorities will take action without delay in attending to the above complaints. 


The Vartamdn Sér (124) of the 4th December disapproves of the discon- 
tinuance of the practice of giving advertizements re- 
Disapproves of the practice ding the holding of the general meetings of the 
of the municipality of Surat Surat Municipality in the local papers, and remarks 
in not advertising the time of that i¢i ‘th di : R 
the meetings of the general i$ 18 an economy in the wrong direction. lKe- 
committee. cently many persons came to witness the proceedings 
of the municipal committee and to judge of the way 
in which the representatives of the people performed their debe, but it cannot 
be understood why the practice of advertizing the time of meeting has been 
abandoned. The people grumble at this mode of effecting economy. It is 
no use posting advertizements in different quarters, for they are not much 


read. The authorities concerned ought to attend to the matter. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 2nd December says:—Our remarks touch- 

BAG ert tae ing the alleged gross maladministration of the funds 
> Si en ~ of the Ahmedabad Municipality under the regime of 
the late official president are, we are sorry to see, not 
yet officially contradicted. We had hoped that for the reputation of the prin- 
cipal servants of the State involved in that ugly affair the Bombay Government 
would take immediate steps to put an end to the grave public scandal created 
in that city. In a matter of this nature we take it to be a dereliction of 
the duty which Government owes to the public to hush up matters, espe- 
cially when the citizens have in a public meeting demanded the produc- 
tion of all correspondence, including proceedings and minutes recorded, with a 
view to appeal to a superior tribunal for full investigation. The agitation is 
said to be the direct outcome of arbitrary refusal. Mr. Ranchhodldl is the only 
non-official chairman that has yet been elected to any city municipality out- 
side Bombay. It passes our comprehension why he should have thought fit to 
xefuse the papers, which are public property. He must have known this very 
well. The request was a perfectly reasonable and legitimate one. Has he 
already succumbed to official influence, or how? But we do not wish to con- 
demn him in haste. Meantime it is our duty once more to protest against Mr. 
Fernandez’s return to Ahmedabad. Without casting any reflection on him 
personally, we must say that the return of this official may once more inaugurate 
a reign ofirregularities likely to impede the progress of local self-government 
at Ahmedabad. We have faith in Mr. Sheppard’s judgment, though the Col- 
lector seems to have made up his mind to defy public opinion, 


Native States. 


The Gujardt Mitra (79) of the 2nd December publishes a petition made 
Complains of the misman- by certain inhabitants of the town of Cambay to the 
agement of the State of Political Agent, Kaira, complaining about the excise 
Cambay. duties, and observes that the debt of the State has 
increased, and though the Diwdn is a good man he is unable to exercise 
strict supervision over the different departments. He is afraid of designing 
characters and is guided by them, and hence the people are discontented. Among 
the petitioners are some leading merchants and other respectable persons, and 
it is feared that if the Agent sends the original petition to the Nawdb, the Diw4n 
and his advisers will oppress the petitioners. The Agent should therefore 
keep the petition with himself and carry on correspondence with the Nawdb 
on the subject. The people of this State have great confidence in Mr. Shém- 
rio, the late Diwdn. If he is called back and the Nawdb’s brother, Najum 
Khén, is made to assist him after settling the quarrel between the Chief and 
his brother, the State would be satisfactorily managed. But before doing any- 
thing of - kind the petitioners mentioned above ought to have their grievances 
redressed. | 
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‘of the massacte of the Mais yds the 

t ordered among lkae’ things 

: Deputy Dine gp nic be dismissed from the service of 

pite og this ision he still parle all the duties of the ‘office 

4s, the actual Diwdén, simply signs the papers repared 

rted this state of things. After deecribi ng the 

pal4l on the Girdsids of the State, the pa 

po flesers. Sale Hindi and Bavdin are too powerful to per- 

mit Mr. Haridés to administer the State with independence, that the judicial 

courts are compelled Pres decisions according to the dictates of Mr, Bdvdin, 
and that misrule prevails throughout the State. 


The Vengurla.Vritt (73) of the 29th November in its local news says that in 
ned State of caren ph te oe Meng of Adali 

tei and Kamler a gang of robbers have been for some 
Be have Ba inSain time attacking varts heavily laden with goods pass- 
carts laden with goods inthe ingalongtheroad. The Vengurla Vritt trusts that the 
corritery of the Sévantvédi authorities of the Sévantvddi State will take measures 


State. to punish the robbers and prevent them from plun- 
dering. 


G. W. KURKARAY, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
15th December 1883. 
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Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration— 


| Civil Service: Approval of the recent nomination to the Statutory — of 
the Bombay Presidency re aa. rey 5 
Converts to Christianity: Comments in connection with the memorial 
resented to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay by the Brahman .. 
inhabitants of the village of Waduth in the Satara District regarding sy 
the annoyance suffered by them at the hands of certain Mhar— ... 2 
Duty levied on silverware imported into England: Request to Mr. 
Gladstone to repeal the — ve ve saa 
Educated Natives: Present condition and position of the classof— ... 
Kuropean volunteer force in India: Inadvisability of maintaining only a— 
Mortgaged lands belonging to peasants: Expression of opinion that too 
much reliance should not be placed on the returns furnished by vil- 
lage accountants regarding the quantity of —in each village aa 
Shrievalty of Bombay: Disapproval of the appointment of Mr. David 
Watson to the — for the ensuing year , 
St. John’s Ambulance Association : Hearty support to the founding of — 
in Bombay pas mr pee 
Vernacular press in Bengal: Censure on the Englishman for charging the 
— with disloyalty ... es eae ace aa 
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Part II.—Local Self-government — 


Bombay Local Boards Bill: Remarks in connection with the report of 
the Select Committee appointed to report upon the —... i 6 ) 
Local Boards: Disapproval of the retention of official presidents for—.. 8 Te 


Part I11.—Legislation— 


Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill: 
Comments in connection with Mr. Atkins’s representation regarding 
Lord Kimberley’s statement about the — ee ae 11. 
Disapproval of the compromise suggested in the — authorizing a 
Kuropean criminal to petition the High Court to transfer his 
case from a Native to a European Magistrate or to itself i 10 
Expression of opinion that Statutory Civilians should not be excluded 
from the exercise of the jurisdiction proposed to be conferred 
on Native District Magistrates and Sessions Judges by the—.. 9 
Remarks in connection with the modifications proposed in the— ... 1] 


Part LV.—EHducation— 


Arts College at Ahmedabad: Complaint that the — has not been given a 

fair trial Hey res sae ae is 13 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay : Suggestion for the appointment 

of a member of the Civil Service to act for Mr. Chatfield, — , in the 


event of his going on leave “a ee 14 
Directorship of Public Instruction, Berér : Advocacy of the claims of 
Mr. Jatar, Educational Inspector, Berar, to the — ne ree 15— 


Management of collegiate institutions in India: Disapproval of the sug- 
gestion made by the Calcutta Statesman that Government should 


retire from the— .., a vas 8 12 
Matriculation Examination of the Bombay University : Criticism on some 
of the papers set at the — as os 06s sa 14 


Medical education for Native ladies: Approval of the proposed arrange- 
ments for providing —, but disapproval of the contemplated abo- 
lition of the special class of trained midwives ine or 12 


Part V.—Ratlways— 


Extension of railways in India: Advocacy of the — 
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Supports the prayer of the — means for the transfer. from 
Government to itself of the work of licensing liquor shops in the 
| city andthe income derived therefrom... bee ove 
Surat : a: ee of the practice of the municipality of —in not adver- 

| tig e time of the meetings ofthe general committee 


Part VII.—WNatwe States 


Cambay: Complaint against the mismanagement of the State of — 
Junfégad: Complaint against misrulein— __.... ee 


Sévantvédi: Complaint that a gang of robbers have been plunderin g 
carts laden with goods in the territory of the — State ... 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


In an article headed ( pe ge Indian rule put to test,” the Mahratta 

“2 2) of the 9th December says :—India has almost con- 

Moe ogg a ae tinuously been under a foreign rule, and it is quite 
competent, at present to say which of the several 

foreign rules she has had has been the worst. That rule is the best which is based 
on the affections and sympathies of the subject people, and the one in which 
these are utterly disregarded is evidently the worst. This being the test, let 
us see how far British rule in India comes up to the standard. What was it 
before the mutiny of 1857? It was pure despotism, a rule that rested on 
physical force alone without in the least caring for the good wishes of the 
governed. ‘There was then the mischievous Indm Commission, which roused 
the indignation of the whole Indian nation. It was headed by Captain Cowper, 
a man with military antecedents and with no pretensions to political: skill or 
administrative capacity. His very name had become a curse, and the all-ab- 
sorbing policy which he pursued (not without instructions forsooth) left an 
indelible stigma on the character of the English nation. He managed to secure 
the co-operation of some of the distinguished natives of this country, and with 
their assistance carried on the hideous work, which might appropriately be 
likened to that of the butcher. It was this Int4m Commission that relentlessly 
deprived the Indmdars and Jdghirdars of their estates and swept much of the 
wealth of the Deccan into the Government treasury. Thousands of freeholds 
were thus swallowed up by means extremely ungenerous and unbecoming, and 
the rightful owners and possessors thereof driven into a state of utter destitu- 
tion. This mean behaviour on the part of the Commissioners very naturally 
excited the feelings of the Indian subjects and prepared their minds for a 
general commotion. Almost cveval with the proceedings of the Commission 
was the working of the more disastrous policy of the then Governor-General, 
Lord Dalhousie. His annexation scheme was then in its full swing. State 
after State was annexed in spite of strong opposition from the disinterested 
lovers of truth in England. The mode of so doing was an easy one. The 
rulers of the annexed States were found fault with on the score of their inability 
to govern, and the arch-annexationist with all pomp of disinterested zeal for 
the welfare of the States volunteered to help them out of the difficulty on behalf 
of Government. In this way many of the Native Princes and Rdjds were 
mercilessly dethroned without cause, and their kingdoms attached to the British 
dominions to augment their legitimate extent. This evidently made room for 
the increasing population of England, but certainly not without immense loss 
to those who suffered by the encroachment. The Dalhousiean policy thus added 
fuel to the already kindled fire, and it is no wonder that the whole country was 
set up in a blaze all of a sudden. Inorder to quench the fury of the exasperated 
millions our noble Empress, out of kindness and affection towards her subjects 
in the Bast, drew up the memorable Proclamation of 1858, which has since been 
the Magna Charta of our rights. This Proclamation caused a radical change in 
the policy of administration in India. Physical force, which was formerly the 
basis of British rule here, has been entirely abandoned, and its associate, 
the more dangerous political stratagem, has been the order of the day. The 
rulers that have come since the mutiny to govern this vast empire have adopted 
this new policy almost without exception, and the result has been as unsatis- 
factory though not so fearful as before. As to the numerous benefits enjoyed 
by our people during the short tenure of office of these rulers we must make a 
grateful acknowledgment. Virtually speaking these benefits are so many 
oasis in the desert; for they are also attended with evils too numerous to 
mention. Civil courts have admittedly become a standing disgrace to the 
ruling nation. The great Proclamation of 1858 has peace a, a dead letter in 
the annals of Indian administration, and a heavy drain of about twenty krors a 
year has mapesoep ea been forced upon the subject nation. “ All India,” 
says Mr. Haggard of the Bengal Civil Service, “is held in the iron grasp of 
Europeans. All Natives are excluded from any important part in the adminis- 
tration. District Magistrates, District Judges, Secretaries to Government are 


a> hay 


rarely or never natives of the country.” These are some of the glaring instances 
of mal-administration given birth to by the newly inaugurated policy of our 
rulers. Add to this the former associations of the people regarding British rule 

which we have described at the outset and which have not yet been completely 

wiped off from their hearts, and the inevitable conclusion will be that the 
foreign rule expected to be the best of the lot we have had is also a bird of the 
same feather, inasmuch as it is not based on the sympathies and affections of the 
governed. But this unhappy career ~ fairly be said to have closed at the 
present day and a glorious new era dawned upon us. The change in the 
ministry of England has fortunately for this country been a very happy change ; 
and it was chiefly owing to this that we got inthe Marquis of Ripon the best 
and the most successful ruler that we ever possessed. He has most astonish- 
ingly won the hearts of the millions over whom he rules. During the few 
years that he has been in this country he has so much endeared himself to the 
people of all classes and creeds, and has so completely gained their confidence, 
that it is impossible now to shake him from the stronghold which he has so 
meritoriously won. It is to be hoped that India will get rulers like our present 
Viceroy in future, and we may not have cause to remind the people anew of 


the past. 


In an unfinished leader headed ‘*‘ Who are the Wolves?” the Kesari (35) 

of the 11th December tries to disprove the censure 

oe te pwd cohen passed upon the Native Princes and Chiefs of India 
yeti. seer pete by Sir Lepel Griffin that they area set of wolves 
who plunder their subjects. The Kesari observes 

that it has several times before exposed the oppression suffered by the subjects 
in Native States at the hands of their respective Chiefs, but that oppression has 
never been so great as to make it right to condemn the Native Princes as a set 
of wolves. The condition of these Chiefs is just the same as that of the Princes 
of Europe in the 17th and 18th centuries, but they have never oppressed 
their subjects so heavily as to induce them to depose or behead their rulers— 
occurrences so common in European history. Dissensions were going on 
among the Hindu kings at the time the English commenced the conquest of 
India, and hence, as Mr. Bright says, the latter succeeded by their nefarious 
schemes in benefiting themselves, as did the shrewd monkey arbitrator in the 
fable of the two cats fighting with each other for the share of their booty. It 
is not proper for the English, therefore, to boast frequently of their bravery in 
conquering this country. Of all people the Hindus are most grateful and loyal, 
and persons acquainted with the history of the Indian mutiny of 1857 must 
admit that the Hindus are quite regardless of their lives in their attempt to free 
themselves from their miseries when they are oppressed for a long number of 
years and to take revenge upon their ayereere It is well known that the 
persons who in time of | sone speak lightly of war and bravery and condemn 
the patient and law-abiding Hindus as cowards and simpletons are themselves 
much agitated by a small disturbance in any part of the country.- Notwith- 
standing the railways, telegraphs, artillery, and large bodies of infantry, cavalry 
and police, uncommonly great exertions had to be made to apprehend and trans- 
port a half-mad Bréhman dacoit. It is very shameful that military men, who 
are political officers, should abuse the Native Princes when they themselves have 
never seen war and performed any acts of bravery. Those Englishmen who 
know from personal experience or history how brave the Hindus are when 
they are once excited never abuse or run down the people of this country ; 
eit it is because there are large numbers of such Englishmen in India and 
in England that India is so well ruled by England. In support of his 
condemnation that the Native Princes have no feelings for their subjects and 
shear them mercilessly, Sir Lepel Griffin observes that the Chiefs exact a 
land tax double of that levied by the British Government from its own 
ryots, and that the cultivators of Native States are not in debt because they 
have no property on which they can obtain loans, Sir Lepel has given no 
instances in support of his first assertion; but even admitting it to be true, it 
cannot be inferred from it that the ryots of Native States are necessarily poor. 
The people of England, France and the United States of America pay heavier 


taxes than are paid by the people of India, but they cannot be said to be op- 
pressed with the burden. The land tax in the Native States may be double of 
_ that imposed in British territories, but in the former there are not as many 
diverse taxes as there are in the latter. Sir Lepel has forgotten that a large 
portion of the Indian revenues is sent fo England without India getting any 
adequate return for it. Almost all the income of Native States is spent in those 
States, and hence the subjects thereof are on the whole wealthier and happier 
than the subjects of the British Government. 


In a lengthy article headed “ Permanence of the British Government in 

Shes tak thes Scheie utc India,” the Nibandh Chandrika (44) for the month of 
wine more political rights S°Ptember describes the way in which the English 
than hitherto to the natives became masters of India, the evils resulting from the 
of India and treat them introduction into the country of the subsidiary alliance 
kindly if they wish to en system, how Bengal, the Panjéb and other kingdoms 
aaa hold of the were fraudulently acquired, controverts the theory 
that India was conquered by the sword and should be 

retained by the sword saying that the English got possession of this vast 
country simply because fortune favoured them, and remarks :—The British have 
become very powerful by the acquisition of India. Their wealth has increased 
and commerce and arts have flourished. The people of India have also bene- 
fited by the British rule in many respects. It has given security of life and 
roperty and the Indian nation lives united under its happy sway. But if the 
English wish to make their hold of India permanent, it is not likely that they 
will attain that object by treating the Natives like slaves. As regards the polli- 
tical ability of the Natives there is not the slightest doubt. Our people formerly 
ruled over great States and repelled the attacks of the powerful English. Look 
at the British administration. There are district Collectors and other officials 
who pass their time in hunting and other amusements. The whole office 
work is left to the sole care of the Native shirasteddrs, head clerks and others. 
What does this show? It shows that by alittle instruction and encouragement 
the Natives can do any work given to them, and that they possess in a consider- 
able degree the aptitude for competing with their rulers. Our people, therefore, 
do not in the least deserve that condition to which the inhabitants of America and 
other countries were reduced by their European conquerors. Now-a-days we 
hear of such exclamations as the following from the lips of Europeans: that they 
are conquerors and the people of India are their subjects, and that therefore they 
are entitled to more privileges than the Natives; that they have.won India by 
the sword and must retain it by the sword. But the sword will not be of any 
use in this country. Conciliatory measures and unity are necessary. It is a 
mistake to suppose that a kingdom won by the sword can be retained by the 
sword. The present state of Ireland is an instance in point. To govern any 
kingdom for e long time the sword is of no use whatever, be the kingdom either 
won by the sword or by any other means. Nay, if the sword is used to keep 
a kingdom after its conquest, the sword proves fatal and the country is lost 
within a short time, which by conciliatory measures would have been retained for 
a considerable period. From their way of living in this country it does not 
appear that the English think that their rule will be permanent. The Chandrika 
then gives @ mere of the future condition of India as foretold in a recent 
publication entitled ‘‘ India in 1983,” and proceeds :—We do not know when the 
talked-of golden age is to appear. The present state of the country is such 
that the people are crushed down under a heavy burden of taxation; the con- 
fidence placed in us by our rulers is such that it does not even permit us to 
have a stick in our hand. Though we are so poor and weaponless, large Native 
armies under the superintendence of European officers are maintained at a 
heavy cost as a check over us in case we may create a disturbance. After 
having taken so much pains to open to us the sweet fountain of learning, no 
sooner does some generous heart think of giving us some voice in political 
” matters than a general ory is raised against it by Anglo-Indians. The hopes of 

_ the golden age in future held out to us may be true. But in anticipation of 
future happiness the present troubles cannot be avoided. We have greatly 
profited by the present administration. To rule India permanently the Eng- 
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taxes than are paid by the gy of India, but they cannot be said to be op- 
pressed with the burden. The land tax in the Native States may be double of 
_ that imposed in British territories, but in the former there are not as many 
diverse taxes as there are in the latter. Sir Lepel has forgotten that a large 
portion of the Indian revenues is sent to England without India getting any 
adequate return for it. Almost all the income of Native States is spent in those 
States, and hence the subjects thereof are on the whole wealthier and happier 
than the subjects of the British Government. 


In a lengthy article headed “‘ Permanence of the British Government in 
ery ey rr eee India,” the Nibandh Chandrika (44) for the month of 
oun more political rights SPtember describes the way in which the English 
than hitherto to the natives became masters of India, the evils resulting from the 
of India and treat them introduction into the country of the subsidiary alliance 
kindly if they wish to woe system, how Bengal, the Panjab and other kingdoms 
—— hold of the were fraudulently acquired, controverts the theory 
; that India was conquered by the sword and should be 
retained by the sword saying that the English got possession of this vast 
country simply because fortune favoured them, and remarks :—The British have 
me very powerful by the acquisition of India. Their wealth has increased 

and commerce and arts have flourished. The people of India have also bene- 
fited by the British rule in many respects. It has given security of lifé and 
property and the Indian nation lives united under its happy sway. But if the 
English wish to make their hold of India permanent, it is not likely that they 
will attain that object by treating the Natives like slaves. As regards the poli- 
tical ability of the Natives there is not the slightest doubt. Our people formerly 
ruled over great States and repelled the attacks of the powerful English. Look 
at the British administration. There are district Collectors and other officials 
who pass their time in hunting and other amusements. The whole office 
work is left to the sole care of the Native shirasteddrs, head clerks and others. 
What does this show? It shows that by alittle instruction and encouragement 
the Natives can do any work given to them, and that they possess in a consider- 
able degree the aptitude for competing with their rulers. Our people, therefore, 
do not in the least deserve that condition to which the inhabitants of America and 
other countries were reduced by their European conquerors. Now-a-days we 
hear of such exclamations as the following from the lips of Europeans: that they 
are conquerors and the people of India are their subjects, and that therefore they 
are entitled to more privileges than the Natives; that they have won India by 
the sword and must retain it by the sword. But the sword will not be of any 
use in this country. Conciliatory measures and unity are necessary. It is a 
mistake to suppose that a kingdom won by the sword can be retained by the 
sword. ‘The present state of Ireland is an instance in point. To govern any 
kingdom for e long time the sword is of no use whatever, be the kingdom either 
won by the sword or by any other means. Nay, if the sword is used to keep 
a kingdom after its conquest, the sword proves fatal and the country is lost 
within a short time, which by conciliatory measures would have been retained for 
a considerable period. From their way of living in this country it does not 
appear that the English think that their rule will be permanent. The Chandrika 
then gives a aot pas of the future condition of India as foretold in a recent 
publication entitled ‘‘ India in 1983,” and proceeds :—We do not know when the 
talked-of golden age is to appear. The present state of the country is such 
that the people are crushed down under a heavy burden of taxation; the con- 
fidence placed in us by our rulers is such that it does not even permit us to 
have a stick in our hand. Though we are so poor and weaponless, large Native 
armies under the superintendence of European officers are maintained at a 
heavy cost as a check over us in case we may create a disturbance. After 
having taken so much pains to open to us the sweet fountain of learning, no 
sooner does some generous heart think of giving us some voice in political 
.matters than a general ory is raised against it by Anglo-Indians. The hopes of 
the golden age in future held out to us may be true. But in anticipation of 
future happiness the present troubles cannot be avoided. We have greatly 
profited by the present administration. To rule India permanently the Eng- 
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every respect. If after imbibing the principles of politics thoroughly well we 
are gradually entrusted with the responsibilities of government, there is no 
doubt of our being able to conduct the government. This will not be useful to 
us only when the English retire from India and leave us alone, but will be 
equally useful for the permanency of the present rule. Howsoever wise and 
powerful we may become, nobody will ever think of domineering over those 
from whom our power and wisdom have been acquired ; but if our wisdom is not 
allowed to be used for our good, then our rulers would be justified in entertain- 
ing the fear of our rising against them. There is no use of imparting solid 
education to us when we are treated like slaves. The education given to us by 
our rulers will prove fatal to them if we are treated like slaves. The concession 
of political rights will do good to them and to us. If our rulers treat us mildly 
we shall at times stand by them with sword in hand to face the enemy; but 
if we are always discontented on such occasions we shall be of no use to them, 
and consequently they will require armies both to defend themselves from the 
attacks of enemies and to keep restraint over us. If our rulers treat us pro- 
perly we shal] have domestic peace and shall defend ourselves under their 
shelter against any enemy; nay, on occasions we will help our rulers gladly. 
We pray God that he may inspire our rulers to do us good. 


With reference to the letter addressed by Mr. E. J. Wetherston, Chairman 
of the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Free Trade 
Requests the Home Govern- Association, London, to the Times of India suggesting 
0 to abolish the duties that the present is a fit time to agitate for the repeal 
levied on silverware imported { the d ket , atid en ofl ; 
into England. ot the duty on theimports of gold and silverware in 
England, the Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 10th December 
remarks :—England is the great champion of free trade, and the Indian import 
duties were in a great measure sacrificed at the altar of that fetish, Why 
cannot rich England relieve poor India from this odious tax on her gold and 
silver industries? If the Indian exchequer has been mulcted in millions of her 
hard-earned money out of a regard for free-trade principles when really the 
principles were not contravened by the Indian duties, cannot England afford 
to spare a few of her superfluous thousands to relieve her great but poor 
dependency ? The testimony of Mr. Wetherston that the duty isa great 
hindrance to trade is very valuable, and we trust Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
will earn the gratitude of India by removing this obstacle to her trade. 


The Bombay Samdchar (90) of the 14th December regrets that the Home 
Government should have refused to abolish the Eng- 


Expresses regret at the lish import duty on Indian silverware even after it 


non-abolition of the duty °2 had received recommendation from the Indian Gov- 
gold and silver ware imported 


: ernment to give it up. Among the several triflin 
a oe reasons given by the Home Government for the 
refusal is one to the effect that if the duty on Indian silver goods is abolished 
the silversmiths in England will suffera heavy loss and the English treasury 
will have to reimburse them. Here a question arises as to why a similar 
objection was not raised when the Indian import duties on Europe cotton 
goods were abolished and why those duties were not allowed to remain. The 

eople of India ought to memorialize the Ministry and Parliament for the abo- 
lition of the silver duties without loss of time. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 9th December says :—Considering the 
PR nena eRe prevent progress hah N re. ocmrowre oe bss still 

: greater progress 1618 sure to make within the next 

eoscasn ot — .. ae: peat it is ridiculous to have the Act of 1870 
Civil Service in -London any longer on the British statute book. There should 
ona conees os Pa ogee be only one door for entering the Civil Service of the 
‘London and Calontta, » country. Let the door be open to pews and 


to Indians alike. No doubt, the door of competitive 


: 
vs 


Civil Service is so open. But, as we have pointed out, that door is as good as 


closed to Natives of India. Among the many anomalies that our bureaucracy 
has rendered flourishing in the country, that of open competition in Hugland only 
is not the least. To tell Natives that the door is thrown wide open to those 
who choose to enter the portals of the Civil Service and at the same time to 
make it almost inaccessible is no better than hypocrisy. Neither in ancient 
nor in modern history is there an instance of such apparent inconsistency, such 
palpable injustice, as the holding of the competitive examination for Natives 
of India in London, which is removed from the capital of their country by six 
thousand miles! Is there to be found a parallel instance of such an arrange- 
ment, tantamount to virtual disability, in the history of the natives of an 
country in times past? In order that our countrymen may qualify themselves 
for entering the Civil Service they are told to travel six thousand miles, 
crossing two great oceans in their passage, stay awhile in a climate the ver 
opposite of their own, and endure all the physical evils, apart from the 
heavy expenses which are unavoidably a sine qud non. It is a melancholy 
reflection on British justice and love of fair play. If the children of the 
soil are really to be allowed to have a share in the higher offices of the 
administration, then why not change the venue of the competitive exami- 
nation? Surely the country where the service is to be performed is the 
country where the examination ought most properly to be held. Or, if the 
anomaly is to be perpetrated for the benefit of the governing class, then why 
not hold simultaneous examinations in London and Calcutta? Why should the 
aspiring Indian be placed at an immense disadvantage? Is the competition 
at all fair under existing conditions? Ifexaminations for the Gilchrist scholar- 
ships can be safely held at the same time in two cities distant from each other 
six thousand miles, what is there to deter one from safely conducting the Civil 
Service examination on the same principle? We see no insuperable difficulties 
in the way. Civil Service examiners can be easily told off for duty in India. 
What is the object of the present anomaly, ifit not be to preclude Natives 
from esmpeting in larger numbers? Oncea radical refurm is made with regard 
to the plaée of holding the examinations, there will be no further need of such 
a clumsy device as the Statutory Civil Service, which is now contrived as a 
sort of sop to the daily increasing Indian claimants. We appeal to the justice 
and wisdom of the present Government of India to pay their serious attention 
to this part of the Civil Service instead of revising the provisions of the Statu- 
tory one. The latter task is only a roundabout way of keeping off Native 
candidates. Once the bold step of changing the venue taken, all other difficul- 
ties will be removed. This is the principal task of the attack. Native politi- 
cians should agitate for a change. Once the point is gained, the rest will be 
smooth and easy sailing. Calcutta ought to be made the seat of future exami- 
nations. Ayitation should be directed towards this most desirable end. The 
Statutory Civil Service meanwhile is a delusion. 


The Jdme Jamshed (104) of the 10th December gratefully alludes to the 
important services pee give by nap Ripon to India 
ee “sie during his career, and observes that the people of 
—_- ere yom anxiously desire that His Lordship’s pote 
ol should be permanently connected with their country. 
They wish that His Lordship should be created a Duke and called the Duke of 
India. The natives of India would be highly grateful to the Premier if he should 
gratify their wish in this respect by creating Lord Ripon a Duke and thus per. 
manently connecting his name with this country. 


The Dnydnodayd (7) of the 13th December says:—We must express our 
surprise and shame at the insult shown to the Viceroy 

Condemns the conduct of by a few Europeans iu Calcutta, and cannot under- 
ee ge nd ae offered stand how respectable journalists try to extenuate 
a sbern ng Calentte, and such conduct. In his late statement about the course 
advises Protestant mission- Of his Government Lord Ripon seemed to us to show 
aries to joinin the petitions "g most commendable spirit. So much have we come 
ex J lessdekinte tele ot to respect him, and so likely to promote the welfare 
office. - of the country does he seem to us to be, that if it were 


wise for missionaries to take much part in such mat- 


Saget the elevation of 
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ters,-we think it ‘might be well for Protestant missionar{eg to join the petitions 
asking for the as pg of Lord Ripon’s term of office. edo atleast ever 
pray the Lord to guide him and his Councillors in their very difficult duties. 


The Bombay Chronicle (78) of the 9th December observes that every 
sensible person, EKuropean or Native, must deeply 
_ Deplores the insult offered deplore the conduct of the non-official Europeans 
| the non-official Europeans who treated His Excellency the Viceroy and Lady 
of Calcutta to His Excellency Ri the: ' is Cebeuaia 9 h 
the Viceroy. pon on their return to Calcutta in the out- 
rageous manner of which painful accounts have been 
received here. The more intelligent leaders who directly or indirectly incited 
the low, ill-bred and unthinking mob of Eurasians, East-Indians and Europeans 
proper to acts of savage incivility, nay brutality, towards the Viceroy and his 
consort deserve the utmost condemnation. It reflects great credit on Lord 
Ripon that he should have shown by his noble bearing and dignified attitude 
that he was indifferent to the behaviour of the Pariahs who attempted 
to annoy him. The example set by the non-official Europeans to the lower 
orders of Natives might possibly beget a tendency to breed mischief, which, 
unless prevented in time by the care and attention of the better classes, none 
will have to deplore more than the fools who have set that most disgraceful 
example. [The Rdst Goftdr (114), the Yajddn Parast (127), the Kaiser-i-Hind 
(107), the Gujardt Mitra (79) and the Din Bandhu (5) of the same date and 
many other papers express similar sentiments. } 


With reference to the allegation made by the Subodh Patrika in its issue 
of the 2nd December and reported at page 4 of the 
Says that the Christian Report on Native Papers for the week ending 8th 
ee > December 1883 that the Christian missivnaries hate 
pees, og er cll the class of educated Natives, the Dnydnodayd (7) of 
the 13th December says :—F or one we utterly disavow 
any feeling even approaching what might be called hate of the educated classes 
of thie country. Moreover we do not know any missionaries who have such 
feelings. We should very much like to have more intercourse with this class, 
and to sympathize more with them in everything that they and missionaries 
have in common. It is our earnest regret that it is our experience that because 
we cannot think it profitable or right to omit religious topics educated Natives 
avoid us. We will welcome them to our houses, we will gladly visit them at 
their houses, we will gladly converse and consult on other than religious topics, 
but to be true to our convictions we cannot omit religion. We earnestly and 
cordially invite the editor of the Subodh Patrika and other educated gentlemen 
to try in private or in public to see if other missionaries and if we will not 
heartily meet them on these terms. We have made many efforts to promote 
friendly relations and have been pained at the lack of any response. Will not 
some one write to us suggesting what missionaries can do to promote more 
friendly intercourse with the educated classes of the Native community ? 


In reference to the memorial submitted to His Excellency the Governor in 
Council by the Hindus of the village of Waduth, in 

Requests Government to the Sdtdra Tdluka of the Sdtdra District, praying for 
dispense justice to the people relief from the annoyance given to them by some 
ed ioe oigdespnodaan ye Mhér converts to Christianity of the same village, 
pres Bas ahr sertain Uhée the Shivdji (68) of the 7th December observes that it 
converts to Christianity. is very shameful that the district authorities should 
: side with the converts and annoy the Hindus. If 

the present state of things continues it may not be long before something un- 
usual happens. The hurting of religious prejudices gave rise to the mutiny of 
1857, destroyed the Mahomedan empire in India, and might lead to a similar 
disastrous result in regard to British rule if the religious prejudices of the 
eople are offended. The authorities should give up the foolish course if they 
wish that the British Government should continue to exist perpetually. They 
should treat impartially the followers of the different religions. The Hindus of 
Waduth never hitherto complained against the Mhdr converts, and hence there 
can be no doubt that the latter are in fault. 
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. Complains ar ‘Sole among a most ge yadf ace of i er Majesty's 
rt ren responsible officers. An Assistant Surgeon in the 
Metical, — “’ subordinate Medical Department, whatever may be 
his qualifications and however conscientiously he may 
discharge his duties, has no cheering prospects before him but the Sradgury 
falling to the lot of ordinary Assistant Surgeons. But this is not all. The 
pay in this unfortunate department has never been high, the highest pay 
ever allowed being Rs. 200 rising to Rs. 350, and this was reduced some 
time ago to Rs. 100 rising to Rs. 250. This sum is not such as would 
attract the most intelligent members of the profession, and though no re- 
flection is meant to be cast on the ability and the steadiness of the Assistant 
Surgeons already employed, still it may be remarked that many more intelli- 
gent graduates avoid this department, and some of those who join it do it with 
a resolution to leave it as soon as a favourable opportunity offers itself. The 
inconvenience arising from this is felt by the Surgeon-General himself, who, it 
is said, always expresses his displeasure at the conduct of those who join his 
department only to leave it after serving for a short time. Butapart from the 
inconvenience complained of by the Surgeon-General, the reduction policy of 
Government is sure to be a great hindrance to the progress of medical science 
in this Presidency. The fatal mistake committed by the Government of Sir 
Richard Temple in opening vernacular medical schools which must of necessity 
turn out men of inferior stamp, the reduction of the pay of Assistant Surgeons, 
and the monopoly of the best portion of private practice by the European 
members of the Indian Medical Department here as well as elsewhere, are 
sufficient to damp the spirits of any intellizent youth wishing to take to the 
medical profession ; and the result will be that this line will swarm with per- 
sons of mediocre abilities quite unfit to do anything in the way of advancing 
this noble science. 


The Surydt Prakdsh (83) of the 8th December disapproves of the attack 
made on Mr. Macpherson, Judge and Sessions Judge, 
Defends Mr. Macpherson, Surat, by the Vartamdn Sdr newspaper and reported. 
Judge and Sessions Judge, at nage 10 of the Report on Native Papers for the 
Surat, from the attack made + 
on him by a newspaper of Week ending 1st December 1883. Recently some 
that city. two or three important cases have come up to the 
Sessions which he was unable to proceed. with with- 
out finishing the other cases he had in hand. True it is that inconvenience 
and harm is caused to the accused and witnesses by the frequent adjournment 
of the Sessions, but the Judge has to exercise great caution in giving his judg- 
ment in cases which he has already heard. The dbkdri case took up a great deal 
of his time. It is creditable to him that he should carefully watch the interests 
of the accused placed for trial before him. The-frequent adjournment of the 
case of one Gorji and two Bréhmans in the present Sessions is also owing to the 
dbkéri case. Mr. Macpherson’s judgment in the 4bkari case has elicited praise 
from the public. The Suryd Prakdsh feels confident that the great care which 
Mr. Macpherson bestows in conducting the trial of cases committed to the 
Sessions will not fail to be appreciated by the public of Surat. 


The Gujardtt (100) of the 9th December observes that Government ought to 
adopt some measures for improving the administration 

_ Requests Government to of spinning and weaving mills and other public com- 
put a ir to ge ogg tg panies. The agents of these concerns defraud the 
oe Ha “6 Pv’ shareholders. They employ their own creatures in 
‘the management of the companies and then pilfer 

them most openly. The shareholders of the New Prince of Wales, the Coorla, 
the Parel and other spinning mills are unwilling to spend money from their 
own pockets for the purpose of removing the mismanagement that prevails in 
the administration of these concerns through fear of opposing the rich agents. 
The Public Prosecutor, however, ought to take measures to put a stop to the 


sé to the mismanagement of these companies, = 
" In noticing the theft of Rs. 3,000 which recently occurred at the residence 
of one Maganchand valad Kisordd4s, Gujaréti, in Ka- 


Complains that the police parpura, in thé town of Ahmednagar, the Jagadddarsh 


Ego “ mene poe Ot (30) of the 9th December observes that the police are 


many théfts that have ocour- enquiring into the occurrence, but it must be remarked 
red of late in that town. that for some time past they have not been able to trace 

| éven one of the many thefts that have been committed. 
Government ought to pay attention to this state of things. 


The Military Instructor Lacy eg the re | <n me pe states that a an 
oversight no acknowledgment was made that the 
Pw? wamani gee article which appeared in its issue of 3rd November 
Past” which appeared inthe /ast under the heading ‘Present Rulers and Past” 
issue of the Military Instruce was an extract from the Deccan Herald of the 8rd 
tor of yp Tho gy od = ultimo. The writer promises not to allow such mise 
wad Pirocr' takes to occur in future. (The article in question has 
been noticed at page 3 of the Report on Native Papers 

for the week ending 10th November 1883.) 


; . 


Local Self+government. 


In noticing the report of the eo Committee on the Bombay Local Self- 
government Bills, the Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 10th 

Bn ge Pe wer a Row December makes the following ph sl :—The 
mittee on the Bombay Local Select Committee admits that the arguments advanced 
Boards Bill. by the Sdérvajanik Sabha in support of its recommend- 
ation are not without weight, and yet those recommendations have been dismissed 
with the remark that there is nothing to the contrary in the Bill and that it 
is left in the power of the executive Government to adopt this or any similar 
suggestion when it is recommended by practical experience. A similar dis- 
cretionary provision existed in the Bombay District Municipal Act of 1872, but 
we all know from experience which we cannot afford to ignore how the execu- 
tive Government, when it is composed of self-willed persons, is impervious to all 
advice and recommendations from non-official sources. Itis therefore extremely 
desirable that the very least that can now be safely done should be ungrudgingly 
done, while the rest may be left to the discretion of the executive Government. 
It should be remembered that unlike the members of the ‘téluka boards the 
members of the district boards will be elected by a very select constituency, half 
of which will be the nominees of Government. This circumstance alters the 
nature of the case in a very material degree. The Select Committee observes 
that it has come to the conclusion that as the elective system is novel and the 
quality of the elected members cannot be predicted, the elective minimum which 
may safely be made obligatory must be decided chiefly with reference to the 
powers placed by other parts of the Bill within the independent control of 
the new local bodies. It is no doubt true that nothing can be said as to the 
qualification of the members that will be elected by constituencies for the 
most part composed of miscellaneous and uninformed persons, who are as 
yet quite inexperienced in the exercise of their new rights; but we must 
say that we can predict more definitely about the quality of the members 
who will be elected by such select constituencies as the tdluka boards, 
especially when full half of those constituencies are to consist of the nominees 
of Government, who will be themselves eligible as members of the district 
boards. In short, we fully agree with the Sarvajanik Sabha in holding that 
the elective minimum in the district boards which ought to be made obligatory 
by law should be fixed at three-fourths instead of at one-half as now fixed by 
the Select Committee. ‘The Honourable Mr. Peile, as well as the other 
members of the Select Committee with the exception of course of Mr. Raste, 
do not require to be told that it is one thing to guarantee the elective minimum 
by jaw and quite another to leave such an important matter to be entirely set- 
tled. by the executive Government at its sweet will and pleasure. It is 
extremely painful to us to have to remind an officer like Mr. Peile of the fact, 
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which is anything but creditable to the Bombay Government, that it allowed a 
similar provision in the existing Municipal Act to lie dormant for ten years. It 
will be remembered that the Government of India in its scathing despatch of 
the 4th October 1882 reminded the Bombay Government of the same fact while 
replying to the stupidly glowing picture which the Bombay Government had 
drawn in the second paragraph of its resolution dated the 19th September 1882 
about the progress which this Presidency had made in the direction of local 
self-zovernment under the existing laws. In the same manner we cannot afford 
to forget that the Government of Sir Richard Temple violated all the pledges 
which the framers of the Local Funds Act of 1869 had given and had practically 
fulfilled so far as they were concerned. This circumstance compels us to inquire 
whether the Government of Sir Richard Temple would have dared to act in 
the way it did, had the framers of the Act of 1869 embodied in the body 
of the law those pledges which they gave in the Council. Sir Richard 
could not have effected that without first attempting to change the law, in which 
he would most certainly have been defeated. What is then the moral to be 
learnt from this painful experience in the past? That moral is that whatever 
can be safely provided for in the body of the law should never be allowed to be 
left to the discretion of the executive Government. Now, as we have repeatedly 
observed in these columns, we have not the slightest doubt that like the framers 
of the Act of 1869 Sir James Fergusson and Mr. Peile will, while they continue 
at the head of affairs, fully act up to the pledges now given ; but what guarantee 
is there that a future Sir Richard Temple will not undo all the good work of his 
predecessors and throw back indefinitely the progress of years by doing nothing 
more than is absolutely required by the letter and not the spirit of the law? 
That similar things have come to pass in past years is the best possible argument 
in support of our view that the apprehended result will inevitably and as a matter 
of course follow. While we accept to the fullest extent the truth of the declara- 
tion made by Sir James Fergusson in the concluding portion of his speech in 
the Council on the 25th August last that nothing more than what is absolutely 
safe should be now assured by law, we must protest against leaving undone 
that which can be safely done at the present moment. As the Select Commit- 
tee has not in any way attempted to meet the arguments advanced by the Sirva- 
janik. Sabha in support of its recommendation that the elective minimum in the 
case of the district boards be fixed at three-fourths, but has on the contrary 
admitted that those arguments are not without weight, we trust that the Coun- 
cil will reconsider this question when it meets again. 
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In again noticing the Bombay Local Boards Bill as amended by the Select 
i i Committee, the Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 13th Decem- 
Danian Land Boards Bill, ber writes as follows :—Section 27 of the Bill relates 
to the appointment of presidents and vice-presidents. 

It requires every local board to elect a vice-president whenever the nominated 
or elected president is a salaried servant of Government; but nothing is 
expressly stated in the section as to whether a salaried servant of Government 
can be elected as vice-president or not. It appears that the vice-president 
to be elected by the board must be a non-official member, as it is expressly 
provided that a vice-president shall be elected even when the elected president 
is a salaried servant of Government. There can scarcely be any doubt as to 
the intentions of the framers of the present Bill when we take into considera- 
tion the fact noticed above. But then we have our doubts whether under the 
section as it stands at present a salaried servant of Government can be elected 
as vice-president. Past experience teaches us that the original intentions of 
the framers of any given legislative measure are soon forgotten, and that the 
letter, and not the spirit of the law, is fully availed of afterwards. It is not 
therefore unlikely that when the intentions of the present Government will 
have been forgotten, and when the ruling principle will be the discouragement 
and suppression of local liberties—we say it is quite possible under such cir- 
cumstances that both the president and the vice-president of a local board 
may be salaried servants of Government. It may be contended that the 
election of a vice-president will remain with the boards themselves, and that 
the members of these ‘boards will be to blame if they so far forget them- 


profit by. 


and accurate and should not ba equivocal; that, in short, the spirit should as far 
as possible be expressed in precise language. We accordingly propose that a 
proviso should be added to Section 27 of the Bombay Local Boards Bill distinctly 
requiriug the local boards to elect as vice-presidents none but bond fide non- 
-officiais ; in other words, salaried servants of Government should be by law 
declared ineligible as vice-presidents. We presume that the intention of the 
framers of the Bill is that the elected vice-presidents should invariably be 
non-official members of local boards. We believe that no reasonable objection 
can be urged to acting upon our proposal and to declaring salaried servants of 
Government ineligible as vice-presidents of local boards. We trust that when 
the Council meets again in Bombay towards the end of this month to consider 
the two Bills in detail, it will see its way to accepting our abovementioned 


proposal. 


that several important amendments have been already accepted by the Select 
Committee, and this fact leads us to hope that the Council will yet see its way 
to make other important alterations in both the Bills before finally passing 


them. 


The Mahrdtta (2) of the 9th December, in commenting upon the report 

4s 3 
Fy eral Py oe Select Local Boards Bill, says:—We have no hope of in- 
Committee appointed to re- fluencing the opinion of the members of the Legisla- 
port upon the Bombay Local tive Council, because from the published report it 


Boards Bill. 


suggestions made in connection with the Bill in the columns of the newspapers, 
for paragraph 3 of the report makes no mention whatever of the press; the only 
views which have been given careful attention to were those put forth by the 
Bombay Branch of the East India Association, the Poona Sdérvajanik Sabha and 
other associations and individuals, Whose opinions then does the report of 
the Select Committee represent? It reflects and embodies the opinions of the 
official members, and official members only, as will be seen from the sequel. 
When the Select Committee was appointed we had hopes that the “dumm 

member’ would rather go with the two non-official members Rao Séheb Mandlik 


and Mr. Badrudin; so gill bgt try eanagacse be a reflection of the 
views of the non-official members. But to our great surprise and regret, Mr. 


selves as to elect a salaried servant of Government for the post instead of 
electing a bond fide non-official member. Such a contention is no doubt true 
to some extent ; but past experience shows very clearly that under the guidance 
of official members, who are averse to encourage local liberties and who them- 
selves act under orders from above, non-official members of local committees 
have not unfrequently violated the spirit of the law. We have not to go far 
in search of an instance in point. The spirit of the Bombay. District Municipal 
Act of 1873 favours the election of the managing committee of a municipality 
by. that body collectively, and the practice in force in most of the municipalities 
was in accordance with that spirit. But in some of the most prominent muni- 
cipalities, and notably so in the Poona Municipality, the municipal com- 
missioners soon after their first nomination under that Act were induced to 
surrender that power into the hands of the official president. That the official 
president obtained this power not by fair means is evident to anyone who 
cares to even superficially read the history of that question. The Poona 
municipal commissioners soon became aware of their folly, and during subse- 

uent years made repeated attempts to recover their lost power, and so far as 
thoy were concerned they repealed the old rule requiring the president to 
nominate the managing committee. But all their attempts proved futile, 
for under the same law every rule passed by a municipality to be valid re- 
quired the sanction of the Divisional Commissioner, andin the Poona case the 
Divisional Commissioner, acting probably under the advice of the local district 
officer, invariably refused his sanction to the rule repeatedly passed by the local 
municipality, until in June last the altered attitude of Government on the sub- 
ject of local self-government left no option to the Divisional Commissioner and 
forced him to accord his sanction to the altered rule. This particular case affords 
us an instructive moral, which, if experience can teach us anything, we must 


That moral is that as far as possible the law should be very precise 


In the constitution portion of the Bombay Local Boards Bill we find 


of the Select Committee appointed to report upon the 


appears the Committee has not taken into account the 
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Mandlik was absent and Mr. Badrudin has come to a compromise by inducing 
himself to rely upon the “ges of the member in charge of the Bill. Every 
point which it appeared Mr. Badrudin would fight out, has been given in on the 
distinct understanding of a liberal and fair treatment; so that the vulnerable 
ointsin the Bill have remained as they were, and such changes only have 
n introduced as the official members deemed necessary. pee i who 
knows Réo Bahadur Radste’s learning, education, and character will at once 
agree with us that the honourable member could not have made any vigorous 
protest against any of the provisions. Even if he had shown a bold front he 
would have done so only to yield, for two against one is no proper match. 
The opinion of the Bombay Sabha appears to have prevailed nowhere, and the 
only views that have been acceptable are those of the Poona Sabha; even these 
have not prevailed to the fullest extent, but only to that extent to which they 
had been shaped so as to fit those of the officials exactly. The two important 
points in the Bill on which the whole frame of the scheme is to rest and to turn 
are the number of elected members and the appointment of the president. 
On both these points the Committee has not given an inch, so that it may safely 
be said that the Bill as it stood and as it stands are the same. We must admit 
that concessions on minor heads have been made; but so long as the number of 
elected representatives is not increased, and so long as the district raja con- 
tinues to be the president, local fund boards, elected or not elected, will 
remain in statu quo. The elasticity of the provisions in the Bill is indeed a 
good position to which the member in charge retires when he cannot meet 
the arguments on the other side. We fully agree with Mr. Badrudin in 
reposing complete trust and confidence in the members of the present Gov- 
ernment; but can Mr. Peile or Sir James Fergusson give us any guarantee 
that there will come no Ashburners or Temples into whose hands the 
rearing up of “ this tender plant” of political education will fall? That 
what we contend for might be given us by the Fergusson-Peile administration 
we have no doubt. But what we doubt most is the continuance of this 
liberal spirit. And it was for this that we urged and that we now urge that the 
Act should lay down in unmistakable terms the standard of qualifications 
necessa’y for boards to enjoy particular privileges. In short, we want the 
Legislature to define the line beyond which the executive will have no power 
to dictate. We are quite willing to be for some time in the position in whieh 
the arbiters of our destinies may place us; but we cannot consent to be there 
until it pleases the executive to eleyate us. What we want is powers to mould 
our own situation, of course consistently and in harmony with the policy of our 
rulers. The Collector or the official president will be instructed to leave the 
duty of presiding at meetings as far as possible to the elected vice-president. 
This means that under the provisions of the present Bill every board will be 
allowed to have an elected president, only that the name will differ. We do 
not much care if the elected chairman of the board is known as the president or 
vice-president. If instructions are to be given to Collectors, why not as well 
state in the Act that the official president will not ordinarily preside and do 
the duty of the president, but may do so on special occasions? Thus the 
provisions of the Bill are compromising enough, but too much is left to the 
sweet will of the executive, which ought never to be the case. 


The Native Opinion (10) of the {'th December, in commenting upon the 
Remarks in connection Teport of the Select Committee on the Bombay Local 
with the report of the Selects Boards Bill, says :—The vagueness of Section 27 of 
Committee appointed to the Local Boards Bill, coupled with the conduct and 
report upon the Bombay the sentiments of the Local Government, fill people 
een Sores St. with alarm, which no amount of insisting on the neces- 
sity of elasticity can remove. We are sure if our Government shows a determi- 
nation to carry out the measure in the very spirit in which it was promulgated 
by the Government of India we shall have no cause to complain. But the 
utterances of Sir James Fergusson during the debate in the Council leave no room 
for imagining that the Bill will be worked in a liberal spirit and that Govern- 
ment. dictation will be employed only in those places where successful popular 
action is impossible. This is further aggravated by the elaborateness with 
which the Select Committee has tried to prove the necessity of official presidents. 
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It is this iliberal va of which we complain. Nobody is so unreasonable as to 
expect that if full freedom of election be indiscriminately granted to all boards 
in the Presidency the result would be a beneficial one. Mr. Badrudin, we are 
sure, would have never consented to such a report as the other members have 
em their signatures to, were it not for the several assurances which, he says in 
is memorandum, he has received from the member in charge of the Bill. We 
wait to see these assurances put into actual practice. Until that is done we 
regret we cannot change our attitude of distrust, so many and so various have 
been our disappointments on diverse similar occasions. The first resolution of 
the Bombay Government is still ringing in our ears. We should again like to 
express our concern at the present Bill not being a consolidatory measure on the 
subject. We wish the Committee had recommended such a proposal and not 
left the people under the painful necessity of wading through more than one 
enactment to find out the true law. The assurance Mr. Badrudin has received 
on this head is amusing, but not comforting. The neglect of the popular demand 
for previous discussion of the rules to be published under this Act gives a finish 
to the disappointment one feels from a perusal of the report. The rules are a 
very important portion of the Act. They will guide and modify the whole 
thing, and so long as they are obscure we cannot say what the effect of the new 
measure will be. 


The Shetakarydncha Kaivdri (62) of the 1st December observes that the 
report of the Select Committee on the Bombay Local 


Approves of the district Boards Bill seems to have been prepared after a 
Collector being made presi- 


Psanaragse pig one. Fea fi thorough consideration of the Bill and of the impor- 

tant suggestions made by public associations and others. 
The Bill proposes that the Collector of the district should be the president 
of the local boards, but he would have to conform to all reasonable views of the 
majority of the members of the boards. This is a judicious arrangement for 
the present for the proper working of the local selfgovernment scheme and 
nobody ought to object to it. 


Legislation. 


The Din Bandhwu (5) of the 9th December approves of the Bengal Rent Bill, 

ccs of ty Samed and observes that the measure is urgently needed in the 

R ont Bill. 5“" interests of the Bengal ryots. The proposed law will 

never badly affect the relations between the zamindars 

and their tenants so long as the latter get a fair remuneration for their work 
and toil. 


The Rast Goftdr (114) of the 9th December observes that Lord Ripon’s 
statement in the Legislative Council on the Native 
Disapproves of the state Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill is disappointing in one 
ment made by the Viceroy articular only, namely, that he has shown extreme 
in the Legislative Council ; ; 
on the Native Magistrates’ Ccourtesyand mildness towards the opponents of the Bill. 
Jurisdiction Bill. The substance of the statement is that His Lordship 
and his Government have respect for and are glad to 
please the assailants of the Bill. But these antagonists do not deserve so much 
courtesy. Among the opponents are several gentlemen of high standing and 
great respectability, but they have been so much blinded by caste prejudices 
as not only to magnify a trifling matter of administrative reform into a thing 
of great alarm, but have turned their backs ee | on the foolish complaints 
of low Europeans. They have moreover set a bad example by their personal 
conduct, and incited their low countrymen to adopt a disloyal and disorderly 
behaviour in carrying on the opposition. It is quite incomprehensible why so 
much weight should be given to the grovelling whinings of selfish Europeans 
after the Home Government had left to the Government of India the choice of 
acting as it liked. The Englishmen in ne ay approve of the compromise 
suggested by Lord Northbrook and repeated by the Viceroy in his statement in 
Council ; but the disloyal Europeans of Bengal reject even these modifications. 
Hence it seems best that Government should throw out the trifling variations 
in the Bill and should at once enact the measure in its original form. [The 
Ddtardun (94) of the 18th December says that Lord Ripon committed a mistake 
in showing so great a regard for the feelings of the opponents of the Bill. | 
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The Lok Mitrd (81) of the 9th December observes that Lord Ripon’s 
statement in the Legislative Council on the Native 
Approves of Lord Ripon’s Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill is a complete vindication 
statement in the Supreme of his silence hitherto on the subject. It must be 

Legislative Council on the ‘ 
Native Magistrates’ Jurisdic- Temembered that no Indian statesman has the same 
tion Bill. opportunities or facilities for taking the public into 
his confidence as an English minister in England 
generally errs under the peculiar institutions of that country. Lord 
Ripon could not have made the statement which he made on Friday outside 
the Council Hall when the Legislative Council first met at Calcutta after the 
adjournment of its sittings in March, and in the full statement made by him 
he has completely disposed of all the senseless accusations against him of undue 
reticence and contempt of all opinions opposed to hisown. After the meeting 
of Council in March the Bill was referred to the various Governments for con- 
sideration and report; and as these opinions came in they were carefully examined 
by the members of Government. ‘The opinions had been pouring in from all 
sides up to the 24th of July, and considering their volume and the elaborate 
character of some of them it must have been a really laborious task to study 
and form a judgment upon these opinions. As it 1s, it appears that by the 
10th of August the Government were in a position to address the Secretary 
of State with reference to the mass of documents that had been collected, re- 
presenting the most diversified views and containing a number of suggestions 
and observations that required a most careful examination. It is therefore 
really a wonderful feat that the Government had perused, studied and examined 
the various arguments for and against the Bill, discussed them in Council, and 
were prepared to submit their observations upon them to the Secretary of 
State all in the short space of seventeen days. The conclusion at which they 
arrived, with the single exception of Major-General Wilson, was that the prin- 
ciple of the Bill should remain intact, while modifications in its provisions 
should be permitted. These modifications were approved by the Secretary 
of State, and Her Majesty’s Government declared the continuance of their 
unflinching support to the principle of the Bill. Lord Ripon wasat the pains 
to evince an almost too tender regard for the feelings of the opponents of 
the Biil. No one will doubt his sincerity when he says that nothing could be 
further from his intentions, or more opposed to his own personal character and 
disposition, than to treat those opposed to him upon any public measure 
with a want of either courtesy or consideration. [|The Indian Spectator (1) and 
the Yajddén Parast (127) of the same date and the Bombay Samdchdr (90), the 
Jdme Jamshed (104) and the Kdside Mumbaz (108) of the 10th December, and 

many other papers express similar sentiments. | 


In noticing the objection raised in India and England by Europeans to the 
Ilbert Bill, the Shetakarydncha Kaivdri (62) of the 
Censures the Europeans for 45th December observes that numerous official and 
raising an unreasonable op- , ° ¥0 
position to the Ibert Bill. non-official Kuropeans have brought forward ridicu- 
lous arguments in favour of their position in India in 
relation to the Natives, and claim the trial of European British subjects by 
European Magistrates as their birthright. Europeans consider themselves 
highly civilized and profess a religion that is being preached throughout the 
world as the only religion that can improve the fallen nature of man and mouid 
his conduct and character on the principles of justice and equality. But that 
religion has failed to a great extent to exercise its wholesome influence 
on their minds, otherwise they would never have tried to keep the Natives ina 
position of social and political inferiority. Notwithstanding their sneers and 
misrepresentations against Natives, it is gratifying that the liberal minded 
ministers of the State and other statesmen and numerous private individuals in 
England have taken a favourable view of the policy of the Indian Government, 
and have shown their willingness to support it on the principles of justice. 
The Kaivdéri then gratefully notices the exertions of the Indian Reform Asso- 
ciation to consider impartially matters relating to India and to advance the 
interests of Natives as far as it lies in its power to do so. 


Pee 


In a paragraph headed “The London Times and the Ilbert Bill,” the 

7 Native Opinion (10) of the 9th December says :— 

Disapproves of the tone of ‘That a sedate and thoughtful journal like the Times 
a pom secre g Naha should throw itself openly into the arms of the Bran- 
dichtnn oe =" gonites may puzzle some, but to us it appears to be 
the inevitable result of the unfortunate position that 

journal took from the first with regard to the Ilbert Bill. Though there can be 
no family likeness between the Calcutta Hnglishman and the London Times, yet 
the latter has, by overshooting the mark of thoughtful journalism in the present 
instance, evidently shown that both are of the same kin. The T'imes may not 
approve of the Ilbert Bill, but what connection on earth can there be between 
the private religious opinions of the present Viceroy and an Indian legislative 
enactment that the former should be rudely dragged before the public gaze in 
order to make the latter ridiculous? A change of religion even at the ripe age 
of fifty only shows a manliness of character too high to be pooh-poohed as 
vacillation or weakness. We never felt staggered at the silly but vituperative 
utterances of a section of Anglo-I[ndians out here ; but we feel shocked at the 
temerity of the Thunderer in refusing to duly weigh both sides of the question. 
We think the London Times has trusted too far its Calcutta correspondent 
to allow better counsels to prevail with it, and the result is pretty patent. The 
opponents may draw courage from this attitude of the Times, but surely the 
sober-minded will at once see who is in the wrong. 


Education. 


With reference to the probable retirement of the present Director of Public 
:; _ Instruction, Berar, the Mahrdtia (2) of the 9th Decem- 
ean Thai S. Reeetelea to ber says :—It is greatly feared that the Directorship 
succeed the present Director may again fall to the lot of a member of the ‘“ singu- 
of Public Instruction, Berar, Jarly fortunate race of Europeans”; and we may say 
when he retires from service. tho "fears are not quite groundless. When Mr. Kero 
Lakshman Chhatre retired from the Professorship of Mathematics in the Deccan 
College the place was filled up not by a Native but by a foreigner. This is nota 
solitary instance ofitskind. The retirement of Mr. Dandekar has therefore most 
naturally caused us anxiety, and we think it is the duty of every well-wisher of 
the cause of education in Berdr to fight out this legitimate battle with Govern- 
ment. The first object to be gained in this battle is an assurance from Govern- 
ment that the post will be conferred on a Native, and we have then to look to the 
interests of the proper claimant. Both these questions are not the less natural, 
because we have already declared war against the employment of foreigners to 
highly paid posts, and the fight for securing the Directorship to a worthy and 
competent Native is but one of those battles which must be fought for and won; 
and the latter portion of the work, as we have already said, relates to seeing that 
the proper claimant to the vacancy is put in. . We know that favouritism often 
gets the better of legitimate rights, and this ought not tobe allowed. The 
Mahrdita then advocates the claims of Mr. S. B. Jatdr, and adds that he is a 
thorough gentleman and combines all the qualities that a Director of Public 
Instruction ought to possess. | 


Railways. 


The Hitechchhu (80) of Ahmedabad of the 13th December complains 

of the want of fencing and gates along the sides 

Complains of the want of of the Rdjputéna Railway. The gates are very 

or and gates along few and are made in the vicinity of stations. In 
e sides of the Rajputana , 

Railway. many places only two posts with a broken chain or 

cord between them form the gates, and owing to the 

want of gatemen at such entrances there is likelihood of cattle straying on the 

line. It is surprising that this railway should give handsome salaries to its 

European employés and not see the necessity of erecting well-made gates. 

Moreover there is no fencing whatever on either side of the line for several 

miles north of the Abu station, though nearly three years have passed 

away since the line was opened for traffic. This want of fencing gives rise to 


accidents. It is unaccountable how Government could have allowed the 


railway authorities to carry passengers and goods on such a badly constructed 
line. Some think that such a state of things is tolerated because it is a Govern- 
ment line. This beliefis encouraged by the present order of things, which 
does not add to the good name ofthe British for impartial justice. It is to be 
hoped that hedge and wire fencing and gates will speedily be erected by the 
sides of the railway line. . 


Municipalitres. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 9th December says:—To those who are 
Cedi <a . anxious to see a fair and equitable settlement of 

ah the debate in econ transfers of revenue and expenditure bet h 
with the debate in the Bom- Pp ture vetween the 
bay Municipal Corporation Bombay Government and the municipality under the 
on the subject of liquor proposed extension of local self-government in the 
eeenen Preto ee, the city, the debate on the liquor license fees at a recent 
meeting of the local Corporation must have made it 
mes clear how hollow are the professions of the local authorities to act 
onestly towards the city municipality. We have over and over again pro- 
tested against the niggardly treatment which the rulers at ‘‘ Bombay Castle” 
offer to the Corporation. This niggardliness is incompatible with the dignity 
of the great power they so poorly represent, while their attempts to take undue 
advantage of the powerless local self-governing body often remind one of the 
‘‘sharp practice” of the petty-fogging attorney. Now, it must be clear to 
those who have carefully studied the exhaustive arguments, supported by statis- 
tics, which Mr. Nowroji Fardunji took the trouble to urge so well before his 
colleagues that a stronger case could not have been made out for demanding 
compensation for the annual loss of revenue the municipality has suffered owing 
to the juggling finance which the “zealous” Mr. Ashburner furnished to the 
Legislative Council in 1878 on the liquor license receipts collected by the 
municipality prior to the passing of that hateful piece of legislation known as 
the A’bkéri Act. And though so shrewd a business-man as Mr. 8.8. Bengali 
then pointed out the injustice of determining the contribution to be allotted to 
the municipality by taking the average of the receipts for the ten preceding 
years, the official majority as usual carried the day, and thus inflicted a loss on 
the municipality which now comes to about a lakh of rupees. This arbitrary 
method was of course characteristic of the Government of the day. It was 
of a piece with the absolutism of the Honourable Lionel Ashburner. It 
did not strike that Councillor that he could not have for a moment adopted 
the same principle of computation in any question of provincial finance 
having reference to the Imperial revenue. The scheme of decentralization 
inaugurated by Lord Mayo and improved upon by the Ripon-Baring adminis- 
tration is undoubtedly good per se. But it shows at the same time how it 
sometimes acts iniquitously on local finance, which is dependent on provincial 
revenue as much as the latter is dependent on the Imperial allotment.. It is 
well known how manfully the Bombay Government has fought for its share of 
that allotment; how ably it has urged its claims ; how it has left no fact or 
argument unnoticed with the view to force the Imperial Government to allow 
it its fair share. But what is sauce tor the goose is no sauce for the gander. 
That is the principle on which the Local S,overnment transacts its finance in con- 
nection with the powerless minor local self-governing bodies. But who can 
oppose the will of the infallible bureaucrats? None must dispate their sov- 
ereignty, much less impugn their honesty. Mr. Servai’s arguments only betray 
’ his own inexperience, while they expose in a marked manner the weakness 
of the cause he espouses. Now, was it not ridiculous to urge that Govern- 
ment has given full consideration to the A’bka4ri Act before it was made 
universal in India, when all India toa man has universally condemned its 
Oppressive provisions, enacted with the single object of enhancing the excise 
revenue, provisions that have increased smuggling to an extraordinary extent 
not only in this Presidency but elsewhere, which all the efforts of the powerful 
Government have failed to check in any appreciable degree? Is Mr. Servai 
aware of the loud outcry in Bengal, in Assam, in Burmah, in the Panjab and 
in the N.-W. Provinces against this precious uniform system of 4bkéri which 
the evil genius of its authors has brought into existence? If he read the criti- 


cisms which from time to time appear in the public organs of the various pro- 
vinces, he would discover for himself how mighty an evil for the morals of the 
masses this A’bkdéri Act is. He would know how the Imperial Government 
and the subordinate administrations are primarily guilty of the increased vice q 
of drunkenness their legislation has encouraged. The voice of the public is Re 
daily increasing in volume, and must sooner or later become sufficiently 7 
articulate to bring about a formidable agitation in every part of the country 

against an Act which is a blot on the statute book. The ruler of Bengal has just 
appointed a Commission of Inquiry with the consent of the Supreme Government. 

Again, is Mr. Servai aware how the Imperial Government has established its salt 
monopoly ? Is he aware how the Native States have been coerced into accepting 

this harmonic “ uniformity” which for a time deprived the half-starved forty 
millions of India’s population of even a grain of sult, and which impoverished 
this poor country by destroying a minor source of wealth, namely, the 
domestic cattle? These are the results of “ uniformity ” in the collection 
of excise and salt duties. Weare glad, therefore, that the majority of the 
Corporation has resolved to demand compensation for the loss of the annually 
increasing revenue from liquor license fees. Mr. Javerilél was quite right in 
urging the desirability of the municipality being allowed the control and regu- 
lation of the 4bkd4ri revenue in the city. It may not be generally known that 
we have as many as 452 retail shops for vending country spirits alone in the 
city, and that Government derives a revenue of Rs. 13,83,856 from the license 
duty. To realise thesignificance ofthese figures let the reader compare the 
total receipts of Rs. 27,43,007 from the four divisions into which the Presidency 
is divided. The latter amount is derived from a population numbering 
15,681,218 or just twenty times that of Bombay City. Thetotal number of retail 
licenses in the four divisions is 1,686, or 409 per each on an average. That 
is to say, each division, with an average population of 40 lakhs, has 409 retail 
licensed shops for the vending of country spirits to the 452 in the city with a 
population of 7} ldkhs! These figures tell their own tale as to the fearful 
extent of drunkenness in the city. Is not Mr. Javerildl right that with the 
view to check such vice the municipality ought to have full control of the 
abkéri revenue in the city ? 


The Httechchhu (80) of Ahmedabad of the 13th December, in criticising 
; the report of the Ahmedabad Municipality for the 
Complains of the report of ear 1882-83, remarks :—The report was, we are told, 
the Ahmedabad Municipality ? : : 
for the year 1882-83 being Submitted to Government through the president by 
submitted to Government Khan Bahddur Edalji Dosébhdi while he was acting 
without the previous ap- permanent chairman of the managing committee in 
proval of the general body of = Tuly last; but none of the municipal commissioners 
the municipal commissioners. Ik ' Prtitates : " 
ee new anything. about it till a printed copy of it was 
supplied to each of them a few weeks ago by the present managing committee. 
Now we ask in the name of common sense and of the people of Ahmedabad, 
why was not this report placed before the managing committee for its 
approval and then submitted to a general meeting of the commissioners 
for adoption? As the municipality is conducted by the general body of com- 
missioners, the report of its working should go to Government from them and 
not from a single commissioner. Mr. Edalji has signed this report as ‘ Chair- 
man, City Municipality, Ahmedabad.” Is this correct? Was he appointed 4 
president of the municipal committee, and, if so, how can there be two presidents, “ 
Mr. Reid as well as Mr. Edalji? If he had signed the report as chairman of 4 
the managing committee, no one could have disputed his appellation; but as 
it was not prepared in consultation with the managing committee of the 
month, an honest doubt should have prevented him from assuming that designa- 
tion in this case. It was also the duty of the Acting Collector-president, Mr. 
Reid, to lay the draft of the report before a general meeting of the commissioners 
for approval. It may be urged on behalf of Messrs. Reid and Edalji that 
they have followed the practice of their predecessors, and we must grant that 
the excuse is not altogether groundless. Most of the commissioners nominated 
by the Collector were considered to be mere dummies, who took little real 
interest in and understood less of municipal matters, and consequently they nodded 
approbation to all that was said by the Collector or his deputy. Under such 
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Circumstances it mattered very little whether their views on the annual report 
were taken or not taken. But things have changed now. A majority of the 
elected commissioners is dissatisfied with such arbitrary proceedings and 
doing business in underhand ways. They like to see things with their own 
eyes and take the people into their confidence. We see no reason why these 
reports should not be translated into Gujarati, sent to the newspapers and 
distributed among the people. One or two hundred rupees spent for this pur- 
pose will greatly help the noble object of Lord Ripon. People should be 

ermitted to know what the municipality has done and is doing. This know- 
ledge is the first lesson in local self-government. We call upon the present 
managing committee to publish a Gujardti version of the report made by Mr. 
Edalji. It may be distributed gratis or sold at a nominal price. Why keep 
it concealed ? There is nothing private or secret in it. 


Native States. 


A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitra (79) of the 9th December observes 
that a Mahomedan servant of the Raja of Ndndod for 
b besdippeoenngers were ds many days used to visit the harem of the Réja in the 
cops ime nme "dress of a female, where he was taken by his two 
sweethearts, who are servants in the R4ja’s service. 
At last the Mahomedan servant was detected and information of the occurrence 
was despatched to the Raja, who was at that time away from his capital. In 
the meanwhile the Mahomedan and the two women were imprisoned. It is 
rumoured that after the return of the Chief the prisoners were severely beaten 
for three or four days. They were afterwards removed into the séatody of the 
Réja himself, The Mahomedan was ordered to be expelled from the Chief's 
territory but has not been since seen. It is said that he was murdered, since 
nobody has seen him sent out of the territory. It is also alleged that the Raja 
caused both the female servants to be thrown from the terrace of his palace. 
They are both severely wounded. The Diwdn was absent from the capital 
when these occurrences took place, having been sent by the Chief to Surat 
and other places in order to prevent him from interfering. The brother of 
the Mahomedan servant was made to pay a fine of Rs. 400. It is also said that 
the Raja clandestinely despatched Rs. 70,000 to Bombay, but the person with 
whoin they were despatched has misappropriated Rs. 30,000 and the remaining 
sum is also likely to disappear. : 


A correspondent of the Guwardti (100) of the 9th December observes that 
See Mr. Ambdrdm has been appointed Superintendent of 
aegs we pes — Police at Jundgad with the consent of the Political 
Fanaged se”. ©6Agent. ©6Formerly Mr. Ambdrém held the same office 
and then several robberies by house-breaking were 
committed and some of the robbers were discovered, but in none of those cases 
was justice dispensed to the unfortunate persons whose property was stolen. 
The people of Jundgad do not appear to be pleased with Mr. Chotdlél Bakshi 
of the superior court. He attends the court and leaves it at any hour he likes, 
while the parties to the suits are made to wait in the court the whole day. 
Sometimes he sleeps ina room of the court-house, and whenhe gets up and 
comes into court the case of the party whose name is called out but who does 
not answer the call is struck off the file. If the party protests against this 
rocedure he is sometimes committed to the magistrate for contempt of court 
and fined for the offence. If he appeals against the decision of the magistrate 
Mr. Chotadlél generally increases the sentence of the lower court. If 
the appeal is submitted to Vazir Bévdin, he makes a reference to Chotdldl. 
The correspondent then cites a case in which a party to a civil suit was unjustly 
treated and fined in a magistrate’s court for no fault of his. 


The Samsher Béhddur (115) of the 7th December says that it is to be re- 
Fires om _ gretted that the order of the Supreme Government for 

ve, aeeruasae the dismissal from office of Messrs. Sdle Hindi and 
Baépélal, the Diwan and Deputy Diwdn respectively of Jundgad, has not still been 
carried out. Mr. Haridds, the new Diwan, is a Diwdn in mere name and is guided 
by the advice of Mr. Baépdlal. The latter does everything. Mr. Haridds, tempted 
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by the large salary of the post, accepted it, but he is unable to do anything. The 
Samsher had predicted from the very beginning that Mr. Haridds would be 

werless in Jundgad. He got the appointment through the influence of Mr. 

ansukhr4m. But Mr. B4épaldl is also a favourite of Mr. Mansukhrdém. Mr. 
Haridds daily goes to the residence of Mr. Sale Hindi to see him, and waits there 
if he is either engaged or asleep. Is this Diwdnship or a farce? Jundgad will 
improve then and then only when Mr. Bépdldl, the favourite of Colonel Barton, 
is: removed from it and when some independent and experienced man is appointed 
Diwén. The Samsher fears that Government will have one day to assume the 
reins of Government, and then only the necessary reforms will be introduced 
into the State. 


Berdr Affairs. 


In alluding to the growth of the ‘‘ Khandesh variety” of cotton in Berar 
and the exertions made by the local authorities to dis- 
Makes observations incon- courage its growth, the Pramod Sindhu (51) of the 10th 


nection with the growth aa 
of the Khéndesh variety of December observes that the Resident of Hyderab 


cotton in Betér. properly disapproves of issuing a prohibition for the 

cultivation of this variety and correctly remarks that 
the action of Government need not go further than advice and the furnishing 
of easy opportunities to the cultivators for a return to the more far-sighted policy 
of preserving their good name in the supply of an unmixed staple. It would 
appear, however, that the Resident and many of the older officers in Berar assume 
that the Berdr cultivator is ignorant and that he needs only to be told of the 
danger ahead. But the ryot is not ignorant: he cultivates the Khdndesh 
variety, because, according to a reliable authority, it yields double the quantity 
of crop the indigenous variety produces, and while the latter fetches about Rs. 40 
per candy, the former sells for only 5 rupees less; so that when a field upon 
which an indigenous variety is grown will give Rs. 40, the same field when 
it is sown with the Khdndesh variety will give a return of Rs. 70. Though 
it capaot be said that the Khdndesh cotton is grown solely for the purpose of 
adulteration, yet it will not do to revive the Cotton Frauds Act that has been 
unanimously condemned by the mercantile community. If other trades require 
no support to sustain them, why should this trade in particular stand in need 
of it? If Europeans want a longer-stapled variety the remedy is in their 
own hands. Let them refuse to buy the Khandesh cotton, or offer double the 
rates to Banni and Jadi; but they cannot well ask Government to regulate the 
production of crops. There is no doubt that the Khdndesh variety is In- 
ferior as its staple is short. It is often difficult to distinguish it, particularly 
when there has not been an excessive rainfall as in the last season, and then 
the Khdndesh variety presents a smooth and glossy appearance. It was in the 
beginning of March or April last that complaints came from Bombay that the 
cotton which the merchants had passed as Banni was in reality the Khandesh 
variety ; for it is a characteristic of the latter that when exposed for some 
months it becomes yellowish, while the true Banni retains its bluish white colour 
throughout. It is to be hoped that the above facts will induce the authorities 
of the province to make a searching enquiry into the matter. 


G. W. KURKARAY, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
22nd December 1883. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


_The Lok Mitrd (81) of the 16th December says that the Government 
es of India deserves the thanks of the Indian public 
Pag orgy 7 pon & for strongly supporting the cry against the oe 
ware imported into England, © silverware imported into England. With suc 
influential support if India does not gain her point, 
one must despair of the removal of this inequitable tax on Indian trade. With 
the Madras Trade Association’s lucid statement the Government of India has 
been able to make most of the arguments against the tax, and it has recom- 
mended to the Home Government the abolition of so pernicious a restriction, on 
the ground not only of commercial advantages, but the political benefits from 
the removal of the duty. Indian silver is liable to a duty of 1s. 6d. per ounce, 
and is besides subjected to most vexatious and inconvenient restrictions before 
it can be imported into England, and the result has been the affording a protection 
to the English article which is contrary to all the declared free-trade princi- 
ples of the present Government. The only plausible ground for abolishing the 
customs duty on cotton goods in India was its protective character; but such 
an argument is not quite befitting when used by a Government which hampers 
the Indian silver trade by a tariff which serves no other purpose than that of 
protecting the home manufacture. It is to be hoped that the English Govern- 
ment will admit the equity and political justice of freeing Indian silverware 
from a most vexatious interference with its free importation into- England. 


|The Bombay Chronicle (78) and the Gujardti (100) of the same date express 
similar sentiments. | 


The Bombay Chronicle (78) of the 16th December observes that it is grati- 
Says that the restriction fying that the Chambers of Commerce of London, 
imposed by Parliament onthe Manchester and Liverpool have seen the necessity of 
construction of remunerative urging on the attention of the home authorities the 
public works in India should pecessity of more rapid construction of railways in 
pe 20 08 India. The movement has evidently for its object 
tle rescinding of the resolution passed some years ago by the House of Com- 
mons, by which was imposed on the Government of India the moral obligation 
not to incur a capital charge from borrowed money of more than two krors and 
a half of rupees annually for the construction of remunerative public works. 
Officials and non-officials understanding anything about the wants of the 
country have been regretting with one voice the short-sighted policy by which 
unnecessary restriction was imposed on the borrowing powers of the responsi- 
ble authorities in India. Everyone concerned in seeing timely provision being 
made for the population annually increasing in spite of the decennial famines 
and other causes, the carrying on of the Government efficiently at the ever- 
augmenting rate of charges, and the filling of the ever-yawning gulf of the 
home charges in spite of the unfavourable aspect of the exchange question as 
between England and India has emphatically condemned the said restriction 
as being highly impolitic and deserving of early repeal. This restriction 
exerts the most disastrous influence on the present and future well-being of the 
country. It not only checks the extension of railways as a means of inter- 
communication, but also retards the progress of agriculture, dwarfs commerce, 
cripples the resources of the country to feed well its people and to better their 
economic condition, limits the returns of the revenues of the State, and gene- 
rally lends to mar the growth of happy relations between the governors and 
the governed. 


The Gujardt: (100) and the Guwardt Miird (79) of the 16th December 
Express regret at the in- ing the Viceroy in the publi f that city i 

g the Viceroy inthe public streets of that city in 

pect og p/ gr Pag order to show their feeling of opposition to the 

Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, and observe that 

to His Excellency the Vice- their conduct is a disgrace to European civilization 

re and a bad example to the natives of India. The 

Native public are advised to communicate to His Excellency their condemnation 

of this conduct of the opponents of the Bill. [The Vartamdn Sdr (124) of the 

18th and the Akhbdre Soddgar (85) of the 19th December express similar 
sentiments. | : 


severely censure the Huropeans of Calcutta for insult- . 
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The Kesari (35) of the 18th December, in criticising Sir Lepel Griffin’s 
| article on ‘‘ Indian Princes at Home,” says that from 
Unfavourably criticises Sir the fact that the Nizim, Holkar, Gdikwd4d and other 
Britial Griffin's - views ©n Native princes rule over alien races it is difficult to 
ritish and Native rale as ‘weet ° vs : 
disclosed in his article on UWOderstand the justification for exercising sovereign 
“Indian Princes at Home.” |§ power over Hindus by the English nation. The con- 
quest of Egypt by the English people would be no 
justification to the French to conquer the territory round Canton. If while two 
persons are quarrelling a third interfered, turned them out of their house, and 
took possession of their property, nobody would say ‘that the conduct of that 
third person was just or proper. Sir Lepel Griffin’s arguments for the justi- 
fication of British rule and against the Native princes can be easily refuted. 
The attempt which he has made to show that British rule is more beneficial to 
Natives than the rule of Native princes is to their own subjects is absurd. 
The argument that the English are as much justified in ruling over Hindus as 
the Gaikwad is justified in reigning over the people of Gujarat is only worthy 
of an inmate of the Cold4ba Lunatic Asylum. Does the Gdikwdd carry awa 
millions of rupees from the territory over which his sway extends? Have the 
inhabitants of Gujarat to pay to their sovereign even a thousandth part of the 
tribute which the people of British India have to pay to the British nation? 
When a highly civilized nation conquers a people who are inferior to it, there 
is great probability of the latter losing all the good qualities which they possess. 
Is not such a danger looming on the people in British India ?P 


In criticising Sir Lepel Griffin’s article on [Indian princesin the Fortnightly 
Review for October last, the Indu Prakdsh (9) of 
_ Says that Sir Lepel Griffin the 17th December says:—We categorically deny 
is not fit to superintend the very count of Sir paw > indictment against Native 
management of Native States Stat Ww h d dij Q 
and recommends his employ- ates. 6 are not here concerned to dispute sir 
ment elsewhere. Lepel’s opinions about the state of administration 
in British India. We do not agree with him when 
he says that the <.dministration of British India is probably as perfect a system 
of government as the world has ever seen. Sir Lepel himself admits that there 
ere faults in British Indian administration. We cannot accept his views 
about taxation and the mode of applying the revenue. But we concede that 
the British Government is probably the best-intentioned Government India 
had in her own history. But the fact that the British Government is enlightened 
ought not, we submit, altogether to blind us to the merits of Native administra- 
tions. Comparisons are odious, but we venture to think many of our Native 
States, such as Baroda and Travancore, will not lose by comparison with their 
neighbouring British territory. Sir Lepel Griffin is a Panjaéb-man and knows, 
we think, little of the States in Western and Southern India. Our limits 
will not permit us to answer Sir Lepel’s charges seriatim. We shall content 
ourselves with referring to the well known opinions of men like Mountstuart 
- Elphinstone as to the administrative capacities of the natives of Western India. 
Sir Lepel Griffin is a believer in the doctrine that the secrets of government 
have been confided by fortune to the Anglo-Saxon race alone, and lays down 
that Hindus like all orientals have no genius for government. Itie unnecessary 
to refute these statements. Suffice it to say that the opinions of many eminent 
Anglo-Indians are against them.. One thing is certain that if ever Native rulers 
are to be made good administrators it will not be by the advice or superinten- 
dence of men like Sir Lepel Griffin. Sir Lepel has by his own statements proved 
his utter incapacity for the post he fills, We deny that Native States are in 
the condition he describes them to bein. We should require much stronger 
evidence than his statements to believe that our Native rulers, watched as they 
are by the ever-vigilant and obtrusive Political Agents of the British Govern- 
ment, are sunk in such depravity, wickedness and incapacity as Sir Lepel 
ascribes to them. If the administration in Native States be really as bad as 
that described, we should have heard of wholesale migrations of Native subjects 
. tothe adjacent British territory, and before long the provinces under Native 
rule ought to have been depopulated and thrown waste. We cannot believe 
that the British Government will permit such a scandalous state of things to 
exist within its knowledge. If then what Sir Lepel Griffin describes is true, 
he is not fit for the place he occupies. It is obviously his duty as agent of 


the paramount power to'#@e that the subjects of the allied States are not put 
to any hardship or misery, Instances of Government interference with Native 
States on the plea of mal-administration are probably fresh in the minds of our 
readers. What then should have pievented Government from asserting ite 

aramount rights if the circumstances exist according to Sir Lepel’s account ? 

o instance has occurred of late in which Government thought it necessary 
this to interfere, and we think we may safely infer from this fact that in the 
opinion of Government there is no such serious mal-administration in Native 

tates as portrayed by Sir Lepel Griffin. The only conclusion we can arrive at 
is that Sir Lepel is a very prejudiced observer, and his imperious bureaucratic 
temperament has led him to imagine some defects and exaggerate others. It 
is obvious that Sir Lepel has no 77 athies with, nor has he the desire of 
assisting and improving the work of, Native rulers. Under these circumstances 
the best service the Government of India can do to him is, we believe, to rid 
him of his odious charge. If his diplomatic services in the late Afghan War 
need to be rewarded, there is ample room for him elsewhere. But the superin- 
-tendence of Native States is not, we think, fit work for him. 


In a paragraph headed “ India and the Egyptian Catastrophe,” the Native 
Opinion (10) of the 16th December says:—The 
Does not approve of the question of sending an Indian contingent to Egypt 
ne z p Ramage ‘a_ = oy coming to the front. Reckless pedants 
ama like Mr. Maclean, who have not a pie to lose from 
their pockets and are always ready to secure chea 
glory at the expense of others, may approve of such a proposal, but seriously 
is there the least connection between the Kartoum disaster and India? It 
may be urged that in the safety of Egypt the honour of England, and by a 
stretch of relationship the honour of India also, is involved. But if this be so, 
then, why the honour of India alone? The honour of all the British colonies and 
the British American dominions into the bargain is involved. Let the colonies 
and Canada come to the relief, and India will not be backward ; but it is obvious 
impertinence always to be ready to call upon India whenever the rightly or 
wrongly supposed British interests are in danger. It is not to sending Indian 
<roops to Egypt that we object. India is a field that like her never-ending 
grain supplies will provide even half a dozen States with fighting men. Let 
_her be paid handsomely for her war material, and we shall be the last to object 
to sending our troops anywhere and everywhere. 


In an article headed “‘ The Stock-notes System,” the Indu Prakdsh (9) of 
; the 17th December says :—No Government, and least 
Makes suggestions with of all the Government of India, can expect the poorer 
respect to enhancing the ] ° ats oll eatehil f a tol 
popularity of stock-notes. classes to give up their old established habits and 
ways of saving, and even if the scheme of stock-notes 
could be made more popular than is at present deemed feasible, we doubt 
whether it would goa long way in inducing the poorer classes to give up 
investing their money in ornaments. In a. matter like this the question with 
the people is not one of gain or loss, of safe or insecure investment, but one of 
old ways and new ideas. Ifthe Government wish them to give up investing 
their money in trinkets and ornaments they must persevere, for no amount of 
safe and profitable means of investing money can influence a conservative 
people to break off their familiar methods of investments in the course of a few 
years. Sir Evelyn Baring was wise enough to note this fact when he first intro- 
duced the stock-notes system, and in considering the question it ought always 
to be borne in mind that for a long time to come the system ought to be worked 
more with a view to teach the people that it is sater to invest money in Gov- 
ernment securities than to allow it to lie idle in the shape of ornaments, than 
with a view to bring immediate profits to Government. For this purpose it is 
essential that for some years to come the Government should limit the number 
of notes issued every year. If the number is so limited they will naturally rise 
in value, provided at the same time the Government take care to create a 
market for them by authorizing their sale by licensed brokers at the presidency 
and other important‘towng in the country. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
recommend the latter of thesesuggestions, but say nothing as to the desirability 
of limiting the annual issue of notes, probably because the Government of India 
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in their resolution of the 10th August last seemed inclined to view the proposal 

with disfavour. But, we think, if the notes are to steadily gain in popularity 
they must be limited to a certain number every year till the poorer daais are 
enlightened enough to realise the advantage of investing their savings in the 
shape of notes over that of investing them in ornaments. 


The Ahmedabad Samdchdr (84) of the 19th December says that for some time 
past the number of officials who appreciate the worth 
__. Expresses satisfattionwith of Natives has been increasing. Lord Ripon leads the 
ee a ee a list of such officers. It is owing to this good-natured 
a nobleman that sympathy for the Natives has bean 
manifested. Though several ill-natured Europeans 
look upon Natives with envy, this fact is certain that the latter are not as 
haughty and perverse as the Iibert Bill has shown the Europeans to be. Man 
Europeans are of opinion that Natives will not stoop to that meanness whieh 
a clique of Anglo-Indians manifested on the occasion of the Viceroy’s return to 
Calcutta. Government now looks upon the loyalty of the Natives as ofa 
superior kind. Notwithstanding this the claims of Natives are ignored by some 
selfish officials. As the higher posts are filled by Europeans the credit of 
any good work done by their Native subordinates falls to their lot. Though 
Natives have been admitted to some high offices they for the main part have 
to depend upon the kindness of European officials. As the advancement of 
Natives chiefly lies in the hands of Europeans the former cannot but strive 
to please the latter, who many a time shirk their responsibility and transfer it 
to the shoulders of their Native subordinates in order to avoid censure. Still it 
is a matter for satisfaction that the rights of Natives are now being recognised, 
though late. Ifthis state of things continues, Natives will be able to show 
their aptitude for administrative work, now that the scheme of local self- 
government is to come into operation. 


The Jéme Jamshed (104) of the 19th December observes that the Bengal 
volunteers have performed the worst part of the un- 
reasonable and persistent opposition raised by the 
Kuropeans of that province to the Native Magistrates’ 
Jurisdiction Bill. The volunteers insulted their officers, created disaffection 
around them, and offended the Natives. They set a bad example to the stand- 
ing army of the country, showed that no confidence could be placed in them, 
and that they were a source of danger instead of being a pillar of safety. The 
trouble and expense incurred in forming volunteer corps isa mere waste. 
Under these circumstances it is desirable that new rules should be made for 
the formation of volunteer corps. Christianity ought not to be the sole passport 
for becoming a volunteer. Asa rule all Government servants should be permitted 
to enlist as volunteers, and great discretion should be exercised in selecting 
them from among the non-official classes. The volunteer corps should also be 
subjected to strict military discipline and laws. If this is done the volunteers 
will prove a source of help not only in time of danger but in the event of the 
reduction of the regular army during peace. 


Advises the reconstruction 
cf the volunteer corps. 


A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitrd (79) of the 16th December, writing 
from Bulsdr under date the 14th idem, states that 

_ Complains that the provi- recently a regiment of Native cavalry which came 
sion sellers had to suffer srg from Poona and was going towards Ahmedabad 
noe a Native cavalry halted at Pélankhajuri and Undach successively. The 
which had halted at some police sent the provision sellers to furnish the neces- 
villages near Bulsar. sary supplies, The shopkeepers suffered considerable 
losses. The ser weight used in this part of the 

country weighs 37} rupees, but the militray men compelled the provision 
sellers to use a ser weighing 40 rupees. Some of the cavalry men used. 
to collect in numbers and snatch away provisions and walk off with them. 
Apparently the police did not guard the provision sellers, and hence they had 
to put up with bad treatment and the attendant loss, It is also said that the. 
police maltreated the provision sellers in order to compel them to carry provi- 


sions for the use of the regiment. [A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr 
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ea 0) of the 17th December also states that the provision sellers complain of 
ieir having suffered losses because they were compelled to sell by the pound 
weight instead of the ser weight of Surat. ] 


The Gujardt Mitra (7 ®) ae 16th December states that a large number. 

Misi, 2 } of jackals visit the city of Surat every night between 

hae ePiains that, Jockels the hours of 8 p.m. and 3 a.m. and disturb the 

-" eeat. | sleep of the inhabitants by running about and crying 
; through the streets. One of these animals is said to 4 

have bitten eight persons. The authorities ought to adopt immediate measures a 
for their destruction. : 


The Jagadddarsh (30) of the 16th December says that within the last 
six years property to the value of Rs. 60,000 
hide - = — © has been = in the city of Ahmednagar, but no 
ne trace has been found of the thieves. During the last 
ose walle gag m SP" week thefts to the value of Rs. 8,000" occurred 
in Ahmednagar. The police are trying to discover 
the thieves, but judging from the past it is not likely that they will succeed 
in tracing them. Thefts of small value are usually discovered, but of large 
amounts very rarely or never. The inefficiency of the police of Ahmed- 
nagar isa matter of public notoriety. It is said that the number of police 
peons in Ahmednagar is considerably less than is needed, and hence they are 
unable to maintain strict watch in all parts of the town. If this be so, the 
police peons do not deserve blame. But it is notorious that the police in 
Ahmednagar is not expert in detecting thieves. It would be well if detectives 
from other places were brought here for the purpose of detecting thieves and 
robbers. Ifthe number of police peons is inadequate for all requirements, 
steps should be taken without delay to increase the strength of the police 
force. Government should not practise economy in this matter. There are 
various other ways in which this can be done. 


The Gwardt Mitrd (77) of the 16th December complains that the roads in 
Requests the local fund the village of Katargam near Surat are so bad that 
committee of Surat to repair carts and bullocks passing over them are frequently 
the road of the village of injured. The recent floods in the river Tapti have 
ne. almost destroyed these roads. The villagers several 
times petitioned the local fund committee of the district to repair them, but no 
attention has been paid to this crying inconvenience. The petitioners have 
been once or twice told that there were no funds to spend upon their roads, 
but the question is, what has become of the local fund contribution of the 
village? No large amount will be required to repair the roads, and the funds 
required ought to be found at once in order to remove the inconvenience 
suffered by the villagers. [A correspondent of the same expresses similar 
sentiments. | 
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Local Self-government. 


In an article headed ‘*‘ The Select Committee on the Local Nelf-government 
Bills,” the Natire Opinion (10) of the 16th December 
Criticises approvingly some says:—The principal and the most important changes 
of the provi:icns of the Local pronosed are those relating to the qualifications and 
Self-government JDills as di li6cat: f b Th a at 
amended by the Select Com- isqualifications of members. The suggested altera- 
mittee. tions as regards Sind and dropping the former special 
provisions with respect to that province are a very 
great improvement, and meet, we think, the popular demands in that respect 
most satisfactorily. The introduction of pensioned Government servants is also 
to be commended. But we are at.a loss to understand why the Select Com- 
mittee should not have introduced the adoption of the education qualification by 
itself. We should think that graduates, pleaders, and jurors ought to have been. 
* inserted. It cannot be denied that the whole scheme was partially at least 
introduced for the purpose of associating with Government the intelligence of 
the country in the work of local administration, and the omission of an 
express educational qualification is therefore much to be regretted. We do 
not think sufficient amends are made by the addition of the clause ‘‘ such other 


persons, if any, residing within the téluka as the Governor in Council shall from 
_time to time by notification in the official Gazette direct” to the qualification 
provisions. In Section 11 also some important and useful alterations are pro- 
posed, especially the one in clause (c). The present recommendation is one which 
will be gladly accepted by the people and contrasts very strongly with the original 
in point of principle and commonsense. Likewise the insertion of the word “ un- 
discharged” before insolvent in clause (d) is an improvement. The next 
important suggestions we meet with after passing over some minor ones are in 
Section 30. Now the clauses pointing out the duties of local boards have been 
all recast and duties are very usefully divided into obligatory and discretionary. 
The original enumeration was made on no principle whatsoever, including as 
it did the establishment of model farms, relief-works in famine times, &ec., 
which are unquestionably imperial works and which have now been included 
in the latter division. In Section 31, clause 3 is dropped and in its stead clause 
10 is introduced, which is rather more convenient. By the former provision 
no business relating to the Department of Public Works or Education could 
be transacted without 7 days’ previous notice to an officer of those depart- 
ments, and thus howsoever emergent a question of that sort. might be, 
the board was powerless to consider it just as it presented itself The 
present modification gives scope for the boards to take such questions into 
consideration without any such notice, provided the business is in the opinion 
of the president an urgent one. It, however, increases the time of notice from 
7 days to 15 in ordinary cases. In Section 32 the Deputy Sanitary Com- 
missioner and the Civil Surgeon are added to the officers who are declared to 
have a right to be present at any of the meetings of the boards or of their 
committees. In Part III, some material changes are introduced whereb 
much independence has been taken away from the tdluka boards. Under 
the amendments proposed it is the district board which is to engage for the 
téluka boards such servants as the former considers necessary. In the 
same manner the regulations as regards servants are to the prepared by the 
district and not the taluka boards. It appears that the committee intended 
that the téluka boards should be mere puppets in the hands of the district 
boards. What is left to the téluka boards is merely an insignificant portion of 
the local administration, and they have been made subject more than necessary 
to the discretion of the district boards. 


The Hitechchhu (80) of Ahmedabad of the 20th December points out the in- 
advisability ofretaining official presidentsfor local fund 
Remarks in connection committees. The district Collector, as president of the 


with the report of the Select » Aud geen 
Committee on .the Bombay local fund committees, has never cared for the interests 


1 of the people who pay the taxes, but spent the 
lent name E money in the way he liked, thereby even benefitin 
Government. The Hitechchhu mentions several works of local utility whick 
have been carried out from the local funds, and remarks that the application 
of the local funds in these cases was a misuse of the money, arising from the 
inordinate power exercised by the official president and members of the 
committee. Though the Bombay Government knows this fact, which has also 
been pressed upon its attention by members of the Legislative Council, it 
isa matter for regret that official presidents should still be retained. [The 
Vartamdn Sdr (124) of the 18th December says that the public is disappointed 
with the report of the Select Committee. It is much to be regretted that those 
clauses which were the subject of debate and were considered objectionable 
and calculated to thwart the success of the local self-rovernment scheme should 
not have been amended. It is unfortunate that the Hon’ble Mr. Mandlik did 
not take any part in the work of the Select Committee. What more could be 
expected from Messrs. Peile, Réste and Col. Merriman? It is very surprising 
that the Hon’ble Mr. Badrudin should have yielded to the assurances held out 
bythe Hon’ble Mr. Peile. Of what use are these assurances? Mr. Badrudin 
ought to insist upon the assurances being expressed in the Bills themselves. ] 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 16th December Says :—It may come as a 

' surprise upor the friends of local self-government that 

Melts semacke in rmcger the annual Ber page ee reports of municipalities 
tion with the submission ©, are prepared and submitted clandestinely the 
anna reports by municipal (‘als to Government, that is, without the Bb 
ledge and consent of the commissioners who may be 


presumed to be responsible for municipal work. According to the Ahmedabad 
Hitechchhu the report for the year ending 30th April last was got up and 
submitted to Government in the above manner by the Collector-president and 
his deputy. It must be admitted in justice that the same practice obtains 
more or less at Surat, Broach and other places. But that is no reason why it 
should continue under the present regime. In our opinion a draft should be 
prepared by the managing committee and submitted to the general meeting 
_ of commissioners for suggestions and final adoption. The officials may not 
_ like this course for fear of criticism. But if they work honestly they have 
nothing to fear. We beg Mr. tag <n and the Honourable Mr. Peile to pay 
attention to the grievances we have from time to time ventilated, and to 
remedy the evils we have mi gee and must go on exposing till the people of 
Gujarat have been given real self-government. The experiment must be fairly 
tried under these officers of culture and broad views, and full publicity and right 
of discussion should be afforded to the public. But the reverse has been the 
case at Ahmedabad until now. 


Legislation.—The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 
The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 16th December says:—Lord Ripon has 


Remarks in connection e%ted the more unreasonable and vehement section 
with Lord Ripon’s statement of the opponents of the Ilbert Bill witha dignity 
in the Supreme Legislative Which ought to command the admiration of all right- 
Council in regard to the minded persons. His statement on the Bill made 
oe hogy and other cognate from his place in the Legislative Council will go far 

to convince public opinion in England of the tact and 
temper with which he has striven to settle this burning question, and we have 
every hope that its moderation will lend considerable weight to the cause of the 
Bill. There are some who read in the statement a desire to make a retreat on 
His Excellency’s part ; but these are the very men who have so long done enough 
to bring discredit upon the opposition. It has fallen to the lot of equally 
situated Viceroys in the past to have their motives questioned and their 
generosity mistaken for timidity and feebleness of purpose. Inthe dark days of 
the mutiny, when the Anglo-Indians in a body raised an uproar against Lord 
Canning for his refusal to gratify their thirst for revenge on the natives, His Lord- 
ship was the victim of the same aspersiuns and attacks that are now levelled at 
Lord Ripon. Lord Canning’s generous determination not to publish the documents 
in his possession which bore marked proofs of the character of his opponents 
was interpreted as a sign of weakness, but, nothing daunted, His Lordship 
remained firm and till the last declined to act upon the suggestion of the more 
intimate of his advisers and friends that he should reply to the attacks of his 
opponents and publish such proofs of their evil acts ay were in his possession. 
Lord Ripon’s conduct at this crisis has been equally magnanimous, and it is 
clear that the calm and dignified statement which he made but a week ago 
will, while increasing his popularity with the natives of India, raise him in the 
estimation of the more sensible politicians and public in England. The people 
of India are not at all displeased because His Excellency has dealt with his 
opponents in a spirit of charity, and the evident satisfaction with which His Excel- 
lency’s statement has been unanimously received by the Native press, whether 
here or in other parts of the country, unmistakably shows that His Excellency’s 
dignified attempt to make such concessions to the Anglo-[ndians as reason and 
icy may demand has the sympathy of our countrymen. But the contrast 
Beet the Viceroy’s conduct and the feelings of the Natives on the one 
hand and the rabid opposition of the more excited portion of the anti- 
Ilbertites on the other suggests painful reflections to those who are inter- 
ested in the good name of the British administration in India. But India 
has seen many such crises, and we have hopes that sounder counsels will 
yet prevail among those who continue to be hostilely disposed towards the 
Viceroy. There are already signs that many of the sympathisers of the 
opposition are willing to accept the concessions proposed by Lord Ripon and 
condémn the recent insults and indignities offered to him on his arrival at 
Calcutta. Inthe meantime it is to be wished that Lord Ripon will try to 


. bring the question to a speedy settlement instead of deferring it to an inde- 

finite period. The Secretary of State haying left him the discretion to dispose 
of the Bill, no time should be lost in passing it with the proposed modifications. 
The controversy has raged long enough, and it isto the interest of all alike 
that it should be closed without any further delay by the Bill being carried 
through the Legislature. . | 


In noticing the large number of important meetings held in support of the 
Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill in various parts 
Says that the inhabitants of the Bengal Presidency, the Lok Mitrd (81) of the 
of India are not indifferent 46th December observes that the natives of this 
to the great importance of , ‘ : 
 theNative Magistrates’ Juris. Country have not been behindhand in confounding 
diction Bill. their enemies with their own tactics, and though they 
have done the utmost until now in setting up a 
counterblast to the blustering uproar created by the discomfited opponents of 
the Bill by holding immense meetings and seating monster petitions in favour 
of the principle of the Bill, it is as well that they should not rest upon theiz 
oars, now that the Anglo-Indian faction has renewed its activity in view of the 
decided fate of the opposition. A fresh uproar has been created by the 
opponents of the Bill since the nature of the Government ultimatum became 
known to them, and they are trying to make out by redoubliny their efforts and 
publishing broadcast the accounts of every little conclave of a score ovr more of 
railway guards, mechanics and engine-drivers held to express its righteous indig- 
nation at the iniquity of the Government, that while Natives are indifferent to the 
boon which is being thrust upon them the whole country is agitated by the discon- 
tent and distrust of its Anglo-Indian population. To refute this assertion 
and give no room for such an impression the growing number of the Native 
demonstrations in favour of Government is very useful and opportune, and 
all concerned ought to admit the desirability of making similar demonstrations 
in this city and in every other city and town in this Presidency. These ex- 
pressions of Native sentiment wiil be doubly useful. They will unmistakably 
show the British rulers and the sensible portion of Englishmen which forms the 
great majority in favour of the Bill, that Natives are not indifferent to the 
issue of the great contest which is now raging between justice and right on the 
one hand and intolerance, bigotry and hatred on the other hand, and they will 
afford a very suitable occasion for the display of affectionate loyalty and 
sympathy towards the Viceroy and disgust at the blackguardly treatment 
given to him by some of his own countrymen. Addresses of gratitude 
and sympathy must pour in from all sides and show the noble Englishman 
who is entrusted with the destinies of India that even if some so-called English- 
men may think fit to insult him for this unswerving devotion to the high 
principles he has set before himself, the natives of this country to a man hold 
such conduct in detestation. This isan undertaking that requires to be imme- 
diately taken up in right earnest. 


With reference to the opposition offered by the Calcutta Defence Associa- 
tion and its partizans to the proposal to invest Statu- 
Says that Statutory Civil. tory Civilians with jurisdiction to try Europeans, the 


ians ought to be clothed with | 
this Getineli eataiidilon enn Bombay Samachar (90) of the 17th December observes 


templated by the Ibert Bill. that the Native Civilians selected under the nomina- 

tion system must possess the confidence of Govern- 
ment, and if they are not invested with the extended powers under the Native 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill what purpose can they serve? Ifthey are kept 
out of the pale of extended jurisdiction their presence in the Civil Service must - 
be considered an absurdity, and the supposition that this branch of the service 
was created in order to keep the Native Civilians in a position of subordination 
to European Civil Servants will be confirmed. It is to be hoped that Govern- 
ment will not consent to exclude the Statutory Civilians from the extended 
» jurisdiction proposed by the Ibert Bill. 


Education, : 
In an article headed “ Our University Bye-laws,” the Native Opinion (10) 
of the 16th December says :—The examiners have no 
Takes exception to the authority to give any grace marks to any candidate, 
irl Reve ry ape ,, @nd this discretion has been taken from them by 
po of vamneryy team emthe the Syndicate, which is at present the only authority 
University examinations. that can pass candidates by grace. The examiners 
: | declare the result, but reserve doabtful cases for the 
deliberation of the Syndicate, which grants or withholds that mercy as it thinks 
fit. Now we venture to question the correctness of such a procedure. It 
certainly stands to reason that those who are entrusted with the work of exa- 
mination ought also to be vested with the discretionary power of giving grace 
marks. The former practice was according to this principle, and we fail to find 
any authority in the constitution of the University which ordains otherwise. 
the Act of Incorporation the examiners are expressly authorized to 
declare the name of every candidate whom they shall have deemed entitled 
to any degree. This authority to declare is absolute, and necessarily implies 
their power to give grace marks which is now denied to them most unjustly. 
True it is that the same Act empowers the Senate to pass any bye-laws tr 
regulations they deem fit. Butin none of the bye-laws can there be found 
anything which see the authority of giving grace marks to the Syndicate. 
Bye-law III. defines the duties of the Syndicate, and in that declaring the results 
as they bear on degrees, honours and rewards are included. But there is no- 
where an express mention made that the Syndicate alone and not the examiners 
shall have the authority of passing candidates by grace. On the contrary the 
clause of the Act which deals with the examiners expressly lays down that the 
candidates declared by them entitled to any of the said degrees shall receive 
from the Chancellor a certificate, &c. This means that the candidates on 
whom degrees are to be conferred are to be selected by the examiners and by 
nobody else. This express declaration cannot be overridden by the clause 
‘$and declare the results as they bear on the degrees” to be found in Section 
TI. of Bye-law IIL. which 4 down the duties of the Syndicate. Had the 
ower of the examiners been limited in the matter of grace marks, nothing is 
more likely than that there would have been some specific mention of sucha 
limitation either in the Act or in the bye-laws made under it. The present 
rocedure on this subject is thus not only unwarranted by any legal authority, 
but is positively ultra vires. Nor can it be defended on the argument of 
expediency. Not only is no convenience promoted by the intervention of the 
Syndicate in this matter, but we think that on the contrary great inconvenience 
and annoyance is caused to the candidates by this procedure. When the 
result of any examination is declared, there has invariably been a list of doubt- 
ful cases to be adjudicated upon by the Syndicate. This causes great perplexity, 
not to say actual pain, to the candidates who have not the good fortune of 
coming out in the first declaration. Suspense is worse than disappointment, 
and in charity at least to the examinees this cruel procedure will, we hope, be 
given up, especially as it is not sanctioned by the Act, but is contrary to the 
spirit of its provisions. Again the matter of grace marks is certainly very hard 
to decide. It is a thing that cannot be carried out by a rule and must always 
depend upon opinion and impression, and we should therefore think those best 
capable of deciding upon it who have realized the ability of the candidate by 
going through all his answers. We hope this matter will speedily be taken 
into consideration by the University authorities and an early return made to 
the former practice as being more just, charitable and legal. 


The Jdme Jamshed (104) of the 17th December regrets that the last annual 
meeting of the Senate of the Bombay University 

Says that the proceed- should have, as usual, been held with closed doors, 
ious 08 To seeing: a3 Pn and observes that there seems no good reason for the 
pt Moin Ba : continuance of this practice. The system of conduct- 
ing University business with closed doors may have 

been thought desirable during the infancy of the institution, but now that the 
public has learnt to take an interest in the proceedings and consultations of 
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the University these should be conducted with due publicity. Moreover, the 
step would lead to a disciassion in the public press of important matters relating 
‘tothe University and would furnish an opportunity to draw out public sentiments 
upon them. Thus the public would take greater interest in the University than 
it does at present, and for this reason the proceedings of the University meetings 
should be conducted without secrecy. The Madras University proceedings are 
discussed in public, and the Bombay University should follow suit. 


Railways, ‘ 


- The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 20th December complains bitterly of the 
manner in which the authorities of the G. I. P. Rail- 

Complains of the harsh way Company treat their Native employés in the 
treatment, which is accorded matter of leave rules. The Native servants of this 

eir Native servants b C ; ‘ 

the authorities of the G. I. P, Company are allowed only ten days’ leave in the 
| Railway Company. course of a year. The B. B. & C. 1. Railway Com- 
! pany is much more liberal in this respect although 
its profits are not so enormous, and therefore it is unaccountable that the 
authorities of the G.I. P. Railway should pursue an extremely niggardly 
policy in granting leave to their Native subordinates. Now it may be contend- 
ed that if the service of the G.I. P. Railway Company is not agreeable to 
Natives they need not accept it. But such an argument is hardly fair. 


The area for earning their livelihood is limited to Natives and therefore they are | 


forced to accept service where there is great demand for servants as on these 
Indian railways. But because Natives willingly take service on railways, 
the railway companies would not be justified in treating them cruelly. 
Government was recently meditating interference in the management of cotton 
mills in Bombay in order to secure the labourers working in them from oppres- 
sion or cruelty. This being so, there is equal justification for the interposition 
of Government when it is discovered that railway companies do not treat their 
servants properly. They ought to be granted at least one month’s leave in the 
course of a year. Railway servants are obliged to work on Sundays and holidays, 
and hence 30 days’ leave ina year is not too much, TheG.I. P. Railway 
Company should consider the propriety of granting pensions to its Native 
employés. The Agent of this Company is a kind-hearted man, and it is there- 
fore to be hoped that he will do all in his power to accord liberal treatment to 
the Native employés under him. In conclusion, the Dnydn Prakdsh says that 
the complaints about the ill-treatment of passengers on the G.I. P. Railway 
line are due to the young European ticket-collectors. They are mostly igno- 
rant of the vernacular languages, and consequently do not understand what 
Native passengers say. If Natives were largely employed as ticket-collectors, 
there would be no ground for complaint. 


The Rdst Goftdr (114) of the 16th December observes that the Native 
servants employed on the railway stations are made 
Complains that theG.I'P. +) work ten hours a day, but the employés in the 
Railway Company treats its ina ‘ t a ki; 
Native employés harshly. goods department are required in the working season 
to be at their work from 12 to 14 hours and are some- 
times kept engaged for 16 hours. It is quite usual with the authorities of the 
G. I. P. Railway to make the employés in the goods department to work from 7 
in the morning till 9 or 10 at night. The Native guards on the goods trains are 
required to work for two days and two nights consecutively without any recess, 
and if they are detected dozing while on duty they are heavily punished. Note 
withstanding the exaction of such heavy duties, the Native employés are allowed 
very few ——. If they fall sick they cannot remain absent from their duties 
without producing a certificate fromthe medical adviser to the railway, and if they 
stay away without such certificate their pay for the number of days they remain 
absent is cut. In the case of those who produce a medical certificate half pay 
is allowed. Ten days in a year are allowed as leave, but sometimes absence 
on sick leave is deducted from the above period. The subordinates do not get 
leave’on Sundays or on holidays, On the other hand, a larger number of Euro- 


peans than are required is employed by the G. I. P. Railway Company and re- 


ceive large salaries, They are required to work for a small number of hours 
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everyday, and are permitted to go on leave of absence for several days. Besides 
this they get one month’s privilege leave in a year and are allowed casual leave 
at times. Many of them are allowed to absent themselves on Sundays, and yet 
the days on which they stay away on account of sickness are not deducted from 
the period for which they are allowed privilege leave. Thus injustice is 
evidently done to the Native employés, which ought not to be allowed to 
continue any longer. 


The Bombay Chronicle (78) of the 16th December observes that from the 
Says that the Jhénsi-Ms- moment the public heard of the mischievous influence 
nikpur Railway ought to be of the party favourable to the hobby of the ever-active, 
constructed on the broad gver-meddling Strachey Brothers as being likely to 
gauge. prevail in inducing Lord Kimberley todecide in favour 4 
of the metre gauge as the system to be adopted in the construction of the Jhdnsi- : 7 
Ménikpur line, the general feeling has been of unrest and regret. The public 
voice has been unanimous in asking for the proposed railway on the broad 
gauge. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce has given in the memorial sub- 
mitted by it to the Bombay Government on the 8th instant only formal and 
authoritative shape to the views of the general public on the subject. ,The 
Government of Bombay would be only doing its duty to the true welfare of 
not only the presidency under its care but also the country generally by 
strongly supporting the same, and the Government of India would be acting 
in the only way that it ought if it were to back with its powerful aid the 
representation of the Bombay Chamber. The Secretary of State for India 
would be held as deliberately trifling with some of the most vital concerns of 
this country if he should persist in disregarding the reasonable and important 
representation of the Chamber. 


Municipalities. 


In a paragraph headed “ Our Tramways and Street Improvement,” the 
Native Opinion (10) of the 16th December says :—It 
. Complains that membersof is of no use spending one’s virtuous indignation over 
the Bombay Municipal Cor- shi] milk; the inconveniences that are now being 
poration are not sufficiently . 
mindful of the interests of c#used along the Girgaum Road by the tram road are 
the rate-payers. not a new grievance, and were brought before the 
Corporation when permission to lay down the rails 
was granted. But the Corporation, with some honourable exceptions, was then 
in such high spirits over Mr. Kittredge’s scheme that the least show of opposi- 
tion to it was set down as opposition to improvement. Since it has granted 
the permission with the full knowledge of the now patent inconvenience, the 
only remedy in the case is the widening of the street, which may possibly mean 
increase in municipal taxation. The way in which municipal business has come 
to be transacted lately shows the amount of care individual members have for 
the interests of the eget, 7 ers. The Corporation has come to that pass when 
some severe measure will have to be adopted with regard to the attendance of 
the members at its meetings. Cannot a rule be adopted that a member of 
the Corporation not attending the meetings without proper reason for a certain 
number of days should lose his seat ? 


The Deshi Mitra (95) of the 20th December, in referring to the recent fire 
in the butchers’ quarters near Machhlipit at Surat, 
A complaint against the says that though the cry of fire was raised at 8-30 p.m. 
Surat Municipality in con- the municipal fire-engines were not on the spot till 9. 
nection with the recent fire ‘ ° 
near Méchhlipit. As a long time elapsed before the engines could be . 
| brought into use the buildings in the vicinity of the 4 
scene of fire stood in imminent danger of being burnt, but were saved by the 4 
intervening high wall and the constant pouring of water on them from the 
adjacent houses. The want of water was severely felt, and the servants of 
the municipality as it were tantalized the people for water. None of the 
municipal commissioners or officers were seen on the spot save Mr. White, the 
Executive Engineer. Cannot the commissioners remedy the laziness displayed 
at times on occasions of fire by their servants? As the bugles in the different 
sections of the sity were not sounded on this as well as on the occasion 
of the fire in Ndénpura, the people in several of the suburbs only knew of the fire 
the next day. | 


14 
+. Iman article headed “ The Municipal Scandal at Ahmedabad,” the Indian 
: Spectator (1) of the 16th December says :—The public 
- Remarks in connection with Meeting recently held was of opinion that a thorough 
the management of municipal Investigation, very much after the manner of Mr. 
affairs at Ahmedabad and Hope’s Bombay Oommittee of 1870, should be in- 
other cognate matters. stituted. There is nothing wrong or unreasonable in 
_ this public demand. It argues real public spirit in 
the second city of the Bombay Presidency. Such spirit needs every encourage- 
ment if the plant of local self-government is to grow in Gujarat. It argues 
that the people of Ahmedabad are self-reliant and able enough to insist on their 
rights and privileges. If the provincial Government fails to help them in their 
cause, it is fair that they should ventilate their grievance publicly. That 
is the only way to enforce enquiry. It is far from creditable to the public 
spirit and independence of the present non-official chairman to attempt to 
withhold the records of proceedings from the public. We protest against this 
arbitrary ruling. Is Mr. Ranchhodlal oblivious of the fact that the neighbour- 
ing municipality of Surat has done better? Is he unaware that the members 
of that local body have compelled the Collector-president to furnish the press 
with copy of proceedings? Surely ifa less advanced town municipality tike 
that of Surat has acquitted itself creditably, Mr. Ranchhodldl, as the elect of 
independent non-official representatives, ought to know better how to maintain 
the reputation of his own municipality. We cannot but attribute his present 
attitude to official inspiration. Does he resist the reasonable demand of the 
inhabitants of Ahmedabad in order to screen the wrong-doings of his official 
predecessor in the chair? If so, we are ashamed of the part he is playing. At 
every stage the instruments of the Collector have left no stone unturned to 
swamp tho independent minority of elected representatives. So that there is 
nothing like honest administration. We have all along apprehended this mis- 
chief. The influence of the district autocrat must be minimised. His over- 
shadowing presence is disastrous to the energy and public spirit of non-officials 
on local boards. Now in the instance in question we are told that the M4m- 
tatdée and other paid officials and a pleader, who is reputed to be a staunch 
artisan of the late official chairman, support an illegal and arbitrary refusal of 
r. Ranchhodlél. There is yet another ugly feature in the municipal pro- 
ceedings at Ahmedabad which must be noticed here. The minutes of pro- 
ceedings of meetings of the committee, instead of being then and there settled, 
are allowed to be framed at leisure. So that it may happen that the wording 
of the resolutions assumes a different significance from that originally intended 
to be expressed by members! And inasmuch as the minutes of one meeting 
are neither read nor confirmed as it is customary elsewhere, at the subsequent 
meeting independent members are deprived of the opportunity of either pro- 
testing against possible cooking up or having them altered so as to admit of 
their representing a correct record of actual proceedings, Can the Government 
of Bombay be proud of such practices? Are these to be called specimens of 
highly successful administration of local business? For our part, the sooner the 
ractice of writing minutes behind the back of the committee is proscribed, the 
better for the reputation of all concerned. Well may such revelations make 
one altogether distrust official interference in the new scheme of local self- 
government. These revelations seem to derive additional weight from the 
expression of opinion to be found in Mr. Javerildl’s second contribution on the 
Local Boards and District Boards Bills. He justly insists on extending the number 
of elected representatives to two-thirds instead of a half as proposed in the Bills. 
He fears that otherwise the officials will always swamp the non-official body, so 
that virtually the supersession of one regime ‘d another will simply mean king 
stork for king log. And yet, with strange inconsistency the Select Committee 
of the Legislative Council declare in their report recently published that it is 
undesirable to have such extension! But be this as it may, we repeat there are 
grave reasons why the provincial Government should look into the scandal 
which now agitates the second city in the Presidency. It will not do to burke 
inquiry. The Government will in that case be guilty of having screened 
official wrong-doers, and local self-government will come to beso far discredited. 
The Government of Bombay has a reputation to care for, and for the sake of 
that reputation it ought no longer to blink at facts. 


“The Hitechchhu (80) + ars gases of “ 20th ot says that though 
aes | e municipality spen . 10,388 every year 
DS area of water at Ab- On its water-works, & sufficient supply of water is not 
to be had. Owing to the scarcity of water, several 

of the water-pumping stations frequently become crowded and quarrels ensue. 


‘Though several of the pumps are not worked, a considerable amount of money 


is spent on the working of one pumping engine. Notwithstanding this large 
expenditure women have to wait at the pumping stations till a very late hour 
in the night before they are able to get water. It is a matter for surprise that 
this state of things has not attracted the attention of the municipal chairman. 
It is said that the expenditure on candles only for .carrying on the work at 
7 ge amounts to Rs. 100. This is an extravagant expenditure of the munici- 
pal money, for why cannot kerosine oil be used instead, when railways and 
manufactories use it? It is necessary that the expenditure on the working of 
the municipal engine should be looked into and compared with that of other 
engines of the same power. The time the engine works at night and the regu- 
larity of its working should also be made wattle. 


The same, in referring to the sanction given by the municipal commissioners 
Disapproves of the levy of Of Ahmedabad at their last general meeting to the 
the house-tax in the suburbs levy of the house-tax in the suburbs of the city at the 
of Ahmedabad. solicitation of Mr. Reid, their president, remarks that 
about 3,000 houses will be liable to the tax, which is likely to yield an annual 
income of about Rs. 6,000. Now about 300 persons are quite unable to pay this 
tax, though its incidence may average from 4 annas to 8 annas per head annually. 
The object of poor people in living in the suburbs of the city is to escape from 
the liability to pay municipal taxes. Writs of attachment will now have to be 
executed against them and their pots will have to be sold by auction. It is 
true that the rich cannot fully appreciate the condition of the poor. The 
municipal chairman and the Mémlatdar have expressed their opinion in favour 
of the issue of writs of attachment. If these officers think that the taxis a 
burden on the poor, their present attitude is attributable to the pressure 
exercised by high Government officials or to the displeasure of the latter. 
Municipal affairs will not be properly managed so long as the commissioners 
stand in fear. of Government oflicers. 


— Native States. 


The Ahmedabad Samachar (84) of the 19th December says that the new 

; Diwan of Cambay is unable to do anything for the 

| eR: people. The reason is that he is guided by those who 
created the recent disturbances, He is afraid of the intrigues of Mahddev 
Parjéram, who took a prominent part in them, and the people have 


to put up with delays in obtaining justice. The officials have very little 


authority, and no work can be done without bringing it to the notice of the 
Diwdn, who spends most of his time in pleasure. The city is declining owing 
to the unsatisfactory condition of trade. [A correspondent of the Deshi Mitra 
(95) of the 20th December also complains of the power exercised by those who 
caused the recent disturbances. | 


Berdr Affairs. 


In an article headed “ Native Civil Servants,” the Pramod Sindhu (51) of 
the 17th December says :—The system of giving Civil 
_ Condemns the present Service appointments by nomination is obviously open 
mode of nominating Natives to abuse and it is no wonder that it has been violently 
to the Civil Service and ) . ‘ 
makes a suggestion. - attacked. The boon of reserving for Natives a small 
: number of appointments in the Civil Service was 
gratefully accepted, but it was thought, and not without reason, that the system 
might be worked to the permanent disadvantage of the people. Our aristo- 
cracy have not been known for their love of letters, and if the appointments 
were. to be conferred only on them, it was justly feared that able men might 


not be secured. Natives wondered why, when competitive examinations were 


- found to do well in England, Government should think they should not do as 
~ well in this country. As it is, the system has not been found to work well. 
Some of the Native Civilians appointed under these rules, though they have 
- passed departmental examinations, have been found wanting even in ordinary a 
Be times. They cannot write intelligent reports on questions submitted for their ie 
ce opinions, and cannot do justice to the parties that come tothem. They may : @ 
Beste 1g ~ do the routine work of office, but this an intelligent clerk can do and often does. q 
Surely they are not to be remunerated with such high salaries for doing clerks’ ia 
work, and yet some of them areno better than clerks. The rules under which a. 
these appointments are made must be modified. If they have been taken up 
for consideration by Government, they have not been taken up too soon. If 
Government think in the interest of the country that these places cannot be 
thrown open to competition to all Natives, they must at any rate, if they wish 
to have able men, enlarge the sphere of selection. pe = here do not bear 
ill-will to the aristocracy, but they do want able and qualified men to perform 
ee duty. Government cannot mince matters. If public service must be 
onestly done they must secure able men, and if able men cannot be found 
in the small circle of the aristocracy they must enlarge the circle till it includes 
the great middle class, from which the other departments of the public service 
are recruited. But under any circumstances an intellectual qualification mist \ 
be insisted upon. We would propose that no person should be nominated who 
has not taken a degree in some university. If among the graduates Govern- 
ment find a man who can boast of proud ancestors, we should not object to 4 
Government preferring him to others. We insist upon this condition, because i 
we have very great faith in the humanizing influence of liberal education. We . 
believe that daily contact with professors of the stamp of Mr. Wordsworth can- 
not fail to remove the illiberal narrow spirit of those whose notions have never 
travelled beyond their house or their class. And we also believe that breadth 
of views is @ sine gua non for everyone who would rule. Under these cir- 
cumstances we hail with delight the recent selection by the Government of 
Bombay of a distinguished graduate of Elphinstone College as it recognizes 
the spirit of the times. Our own province is apparently shut out from these : 
jafluences ; indeed it would appear as if non-regulation districts were intended to 
be kept as ‘‘ preserves” for such persons of gentle birth as could get no entrance 
in the regulation districts; how else could the appointments of some of 
the “attachés” be defended? We earnestly call upon Government not to . 
treat these provinces in this matter as if they were step-children. It is the ; 
interest of both the Government and the people that those who form public 


service should command respect by their abilities and good conduct. 
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| Politics and the Public Administration. 


In an article headed “ The Statutory Civil Service,” the Indian Spectator 
| (1) of the 23rd December says:—We have already 


i ! resent “ae ; 
ane Pt a atives Stated that the Statutory Civil Service, as at present 


into the Covenanted Civil constituted, is a mockery. It is a cunning device 
Service and makes sugges- ¢ontrived by men in power to thwart the attempts of 
wane. Natives to reach the real service by the door of fair 
and open competition. Our countrymen have with one voice condemned the 
statute of 1870 and the rules made under it four years ago. The country has 
declared that there should be but one door for admission into the Civil Service 
for Natives and Europeans alike, and that that door should not be so in- 
eniously guarded by limitations of age and other conditions, so difficult for 
atives to cope with, as to make access almost impracticable. Once our’ 
rulers have the moral courage to do what is honest in the interests of India by 
having the Act which has brought into existence this sham Civil Service re- 
pealed, we think there will be a fair chance for our countrymen to rise to 
higher offices of administration by sheer merit and intelligence. Let the statute 
of 1870 be repealed and let the other Act for competitive Civil Service be 
simultaneously amended so as to admit of the annual examination being held in 
the Presidency cities of India. This done, the political advancement of Natives 
will only be a question of time. But so long as our rulers fail in that moral 
courage to stand by the children of the soil,—so long as they only try to palter 
with the existing statute and tinker the rules made under it,—so long as they 
delay to fulfil the promises made to them in the gracious Proclamation of 
the Queen,—so long, in short, as the ruling class, which for the present clutches 
with an iron grasp all place and power and opposes, openly or insidiously, every 
attempt to offer Natives increased share in the administration, there can be no 
hope of anything like substantial progress. But while it remains in force it 
may not be quite useless to consider how far this Statutory Civil Service can 
be improved so as to make it a reality instead of the sham that it is. If such 
a service must be perpetuated, then let us by all means try to make it worth 
the while of really able Nativestoenter it. Let itsinherent faults be remedied. 
If it has to be at all put up with, then it must be so far modified as to make it 
bearable. We think the scheme drawn up some seven or eight years ago 
by a disinterested official then connected with the Government to be at once 
a feasible and an equitable one. The so-called wise men of the day discarded 
this scheme. They could not bear to think of a system that had for its chief 
feature a regard for the true interests of the people. The leading feature of 
that admirable scheme may be briefly recounted here :—(1) That one-third— 
mind, not one-sizth—of the civil appointments be competed for yearly in India by 
all persons who could obtain nominations. (2) That the nominations be open 
to all natives of India in the legal sense of the word, that is to say, to all 
persons without distinction of race, creed or colour, born in the country of 
parents domiciled here. (3) That every civil officer of and above the rank of 
chief civil officer of a district have the right to nominate as many candidates 
as he desired, in regard to whom he could certify on his word of honour that to 
the best of his belief they possessed the undermentioned qualifications :—(a) 
That they were not above 20 years ; (b) that they were of unblemished conduct 
and character ; (c) that they were sprung from good respectable families ; (d) 
that they were of thoroughly good physique and able to ride well, hardy and of 
active habits, and whose parents or relations or guardians were willing to execute 
a bond pledging themselves to pay a sum of Rs. 7,200 to Government in the 
event of the candidates being selected at the competitive examinations for 
appointments in the service. (4) That the examination be held simultane- 
ously at Lahore, Allahabad, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. (5) That the 
examination be specially designed to test the possession by the candidate 
of a thorough knowledge of his own vernacular and a good knowledge of 
English and of mathematics. (6) That half as many more competitors be 
selected as there were appointments available. (7) That all selected candidates 
be then carefully examined by professional experts as to strength of consti- 
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ne tution, soundness in wind and limb, and fully tested by a committee as to their 
ae eoeaney in riding and capacity for walking, running, &c., any who failed 
a passing these tests, or whose parents or guardians failed to pay the required 
sum of Rs. 7,200, to be repl by men taken from the extra number selected 
who had passed these tests, in the order in which they stood in the examination. 
(8) That the fall required number being thus obtained, they should receive a free 
peseege to England from Government and Rs. 500 for outfit, &c., and should be 
sent there, all to one college, at either Oxford or Cambridge, where they should 
remain three years, the Government allowing them £200 per annum from the 
Rs. 7,200 paid by their parents or guardians, and further, itself granting them 
£50 each half-year during which their conduct and attention to their studies 
(which would have a special reference to the requirements of their future 
career) were alike satisfactory. (9) That rules be made for eliminating and 
sending back to India any *whose want of steadiness or inattention to their 
studies proved their probable unfitness for the positions for which they were 
designed, as also for repaying to their parents or guardians any unexpended 
portion of the Rs. 7,200 less the cost of their retarn passage, which in such 
cases they would not receive gratuitously from Government. (10) That all 
who had successfully and satisfactorily completed their university career would 
receive a free passage out to India, and being admitted into the service would be 
dealt with at once on arrival precisely as the present European competition 
civilians are, These were the main outlines of the scheme as submitted to the 
Government of Lord Lytton by Mr. A.O. Hume. But because it was so 
thoroughly businesslike and based on principles friendly to Natives, it was at 
once pigeonholed. The impartial site will have seen from the chief details 
how ally worthy the scheme is of consideration. We cannot say we approve 
all the details, but we do say, and that emphatically, that most of the recom- 
mendations are practical and based on broad principles, which are a guarantee 
of success and a guide for our material improvement and our political progress. 
We reserve further remarks for the present, earnestly drawing the attention of 
the Government of India to the scheme. Its main feature is to obtain good 
materials, good in body and in mind, subject to the best of fashioning influences, AM 
those of an English university. “tht 
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The Native Opinion (10) of the 23rd December says:—We must enter our 
protest against the assertion made by the Statesman 
_ Deprecates the introduc. that the true cause of the poverty of India is to be 
tion of European luxuries Saseiilt Sia the ae f th T ° 
hate Satte ound in the character of the people. To support this 
} assertion the Statesman says that the peculiarity in 
their character which must strike every observer is the insensibility, the in- 
difference, of all classes not merely to the luxuries and refinements of Western 
life, but to the common conveniences of life, the things which are absolutely 
necessary to what an Englishman means by the word comfort. It is a pecu- 
liarity not confined to the rude homestead of the ryot, or the surroundings of 
the Native shopkeeper. The house of the wealthy Native merchant or banker 
and the palace of the Native prince himself are marked by the same peculiarity. 
There is not merely an absence of all desire for the luxuries, refinements and 
elegancies of life, but an insensibility to its ordinary conveniences and comforts. 
To this long indictment we can only oppose the well known saying that where 
ignorance is bliss it is folly to be wise. Conveniences and comforts are only 
relative terms. When a Kuropean arrives in a dilapidated traveller's bungalow, 
which has either broken chairs and tables or none at all, he will curse and 
swear, but a Native habituated to sit on the ground will not be put out of 
temper, and an Arab seeinga Feringhi using spoons and forks in consuming 
his food will only burst out into immoderate laughter and ask him whether he 
is not satisfied with the fingers Allah has given him. An Englishman ridicules 
the over-refinement of the Chinese, who make eating an art and consume their 
dinner with chopsticks, whilst the Celestials consider Europeans to be uncouth 
barbarians, who know neither how to prepare nor howto eat their food. Thus 
it will be seen that the standards of comfort in the East are not the same as in 
the West. Our contemporary asserts that if one were to go into almost the 
poorest home in England one will find the innate impatience with which 
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-- every Englishman and Englishwoman submits to the deprivations of poverty 
expressing itself in fifty ways. We believe we are not wrong when we assert 
that if the abovenamed impatience were inborn also in the native of India it 
would only make him miserable, as we may sometimes perceive in those who 
have acquired some European habits when they are not able to gratify them. 
Our contemporary may be perfectly right when he says that it is in this im- 
_ patience of poverty that the true secret of the great and growing wealth of the 

Wester nations is to be found. But when he wants us tv adopt European 

conveniences and comforts, he in reality means artificial wants, not known and 

consequently not coveted before, and the universal introduction of which would 
| edetd bring wealth, but not to India. It is well enough known that some of 

us wear only English shoes, English clothes, and drink English liquors, &c., and 
it is easy to guess what the consequence would be if the craving after foreign 
importations were to become universal. There are patriotic associations in 
some countries of Kurope the members of which bind themselves to encourage 
home industries and not to use foreign goods; with us, however, the case appears 
to be quite the contrary, even when the articles manufactured here are as 
serviceable as those imported from abroad. The English are so wonderfully pe 
ingenious and productive that their goods are known all over the world and they ‘( 
are quite right in looking for a market also in India ; but it is a little too much 
to expect that the people will change their habits in order to purchase luxuries 
they never dreamt of, although there is no telling what may take place in course 
of time when their tastes and wants in that direction become more developed. 
Gas, a luxury never known before, is largely used in Bombay when marriage 
ceremonies take place in Native families, and at no distant date the same will 
be the case with the electric light. But how much better would it be for the 
country if these and all other commodities could be produced by the natives 
themselves? Then indeed the poverty of India would generally disappear. 
Foreign articles of every kind are being used daily more and more by the 
educated and wealthy classes in towns, but the introduction of such luxuries 
(to which people become gradually so much accustomed as to consider 
them to be necessities) among the people of the country generally, and 
especially among those who can scarcely afford them, is highly to be deprecated, 
because it would beget more discontent than comfort, more trouble than 
pleasure, and more poverty than wealth. 


The Kesari (35) of the 25th December, in an article headed *“ Who are the 

Wolves ?” says that the British Government is princi- 

Remarksin connection with pally responsible for the unsatisfactory condition of fe ae 

certain observations of Sir Native States. The degraded state of Native princes a 

ar sages heme, beat has been brought about by the misplaced and mis- j 

age paren Paap taken kindness of the British Government. They 

Home.” would not have reached their present deplorable con- 

dition if the English had not come tu India. The 

Native princes ought to be brought up with a proper sense of their immense 

responsibilities. When this is not done, Sir Lepel Griffin is not justified in 

finding fault with them. Since it is believed that all people have descended 

from Adam, it does not become Sir Lepel Griffin to speak ill of the ancestry of 

the present Native princes, The blood of a worker in leather is said to run 

ss in the veins of English kings. It is a notorious fact that the mother of 

William the Conqueror was the daughter of a worker in leather. Although caste 

distinctions prevail in India, yet Natives are not so jealous in observing them a 

asthe English are. No people of any caste in India look down upon their lower “ 

caste fellows as the English look down upon Natives, Several noble families a 
in England are illegitimately descended from English sovereigns. Very few 
English sovereigns have borne respectable character. One English king spent 
his time with concubines ; another complained to Parliament about the unfaith- 

fulness of his wife; a certain English queen who remained unmarried during 
her life is said to have borne several children ; the father of this last personage 
kept several mistresses, Upon the whole the Kesari considers that Native 

princes are vastly better than English sovereigns, 
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: , Oise The Mahrdtta (2) of the 23rd December says :—The last floods at Surat 


. attracted attention, and owing to the heavy loss sus- 
Disapproves of the workof tained by the second city of this Presidency, a project 


tanitary improvements and of embanking the Tapti is under consideration. It 
venting famines and 


EM a: being entrusted to the pert Government has of late been ill-advised or 


at it has gone mad, for evidently enough the 
ae engineer in these days appears to be looked upon as 
the best specific for all evils. Sanitary improvements are entrusted to him, so 


‘ g 
engineer. 


‘Is the work of preventing famines and floods. We regret this state of things. 


In these matters the engineer cannot be consulted with safety. He will appa- 
rently set matters to right in a moment, and lakhs and krors of rupees will be 
wasted without in the least checking the real evil. In all such matters the 
attempt should be to restore the equilibrium of nature. The reckless denuda- 
tion of the country has begun to resent upon us, and unless arrangements are 
made to stop it and restore to nature what we have wrested from her, neither 
Surat nor Khdndesh can be saved from the ravages of the torrent of water. 
Embankments will stop the flow of the current and Surat will be saved, but 
only to destroy Rander on the other side. We trust Mr. Hope will not confine 
his care to his favourite district, but will try to move Government to look else- 
where as well, 


A correspondent of the Jdéme Jamshed (104) of the 26th December, writing 
from Bulsdr under date the 24th idem, observes that 

Losses and inconveniences On the 13th idem 900 British cavalry came and en- 
suffered by the provision ven- camped at the village of Pdlankhajuri near Bulsdar. 
dors in supplying provisions ‘The provision sellers who supplied provisions to them 


till ; 
canned ets thes a suffered severe losses, because the soldiers bought . 


Palankhajuri near Bulsér. provisions from them at the rate of a ser weighing 

40 rupees and would not allow the Surti ser of 374 
rupees to be used. The shopkeepers also suffered great inconveniences on 
account of the police having made over to the military the carts in which the 
shopkeepers had brought the supplies and in which they were to take back the 
unsold articles. On the 22nd about 150 men of European artillery came from 
Poona and encamped at the same village. On this occasion also the provi- 
sion vendors, who were obliged to supply provisions at the strong pressure of the 
police, had to bear losses. 


The Gujardti (100) of the 28rd December states that recently a European 
soldier at Ahmedabad broke the head of a Native, 
Disapproves of the reduc- as he gave him water to drink that was a little 


tion of the sentence passed muddy. Mr. Younghusband sentenced the soldier 
upon a European soldier who 


assaulted a Nativeat Ahmed- *© One month’s imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50. 
abad. The District Judge on appeal revoked the sentence of 
. imprisonment. A Native has no value, exclaims 

the Gujardti. 


Local Self-government. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 24th December in a leading article in Marathi 
says that the Bombay Local Self-governmeni Bills are 
Says that Bréhmans have ¢onsidered by those most competent tc judge to be 


wag Biya: ser ad 8 a: cer the best of their kind, and Mr. Peile deserves credit 


tion of local self-government for bringing them into their present shape. The Bills 
because of their superior have been framed with the object of leaving to the 
intelligence and not because people without any distinction of class as much as 
they wish to oppress the . ; 
Pe liga a possible the management of their own local affairs. 
But considering the condition of the various classes 
of the inhabitants of Mahdrdshtra, it is pretty certain that for some years to 
come the work of local self-government will have to be done for the most part 
by Bréhmans. They are the most educated of the various communi. 
ties which composethe Mardtha nation, and hence it is natural that for some 
time to come the business of local self-government should fall on their shoulders. 


This being the fact, it is somewhat surprising that a writer in the Zimes of India 
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ww have become extremely accept- 


able to Brdhmans, because they expect by the scheme of local self-government 
to regain their power over the other castes in Mahdrdshtra which they have lost 


by the impartial and just character of British rule. The Bréhmans have not 


the slightest idea of engrossing to themselves the power of local boards by 


' trying to diminish the authority of British officials. Ifthe true history of the 


rise of the British power in India were written, it would be found that the 
Brahmans have helped to bring about this state of things much more than any 
of the other castes in India. The charge of self-aggrandizement which has been 
brought against them because they have been foremost in agitating in the 
cause of local self-government is utterly untrue. If they had not taken the 
foremost part in the agitation regarding ier self-government, the present ad- 
vanced state of things in the matter would not have been reached. Experienced 


European officers will themselves admit that the people other than Brdhmans 


are not fully competent to manage local affairs of towns and villages. The idea 
that Bréhmans try to profit themselves by oppressing the other castes is most 
absurd and is entirely of recent origin. This ridiculous notion has been 
started by Christian missionaries. From the time of Shiv4ji to the time of Shabu 
the principal ministers in the Maratha kingdom were Bréhmans, who possessed 
the complete confidence of their masters. History will testify to this fact. The 
other castes never thought that the Brahmans were their oppressors. It does 
not become an eminent journal like the Times of India to give currency to ideas 
calculated to set class against class. 


Legislation. 


The Bombay Samdchér (90) of the 25th December is glad that the Govern- 
ment of India has refused to give its assent to the 
Is glad that the Govern- Bombay Bill relating to fishing stakes in the port of 
ment of India bas refused Bombay. The Supreme Government has justly 
its assent to the Bombay b d th h eer . 
Fishing Stakes Bill. observed that the existing arrangements are quite 
sufficient for the free sailing of ships arriving at and 
departing from Bombay, and unless the Bombay Government can show better 
reasons for the enactment of the Bill its passing cannot be sanctioned. No 
better reasons than those already given by the Bombay Government can be 
advanced in support of the Bill, and hence it is right that the fishing stakes 


should not be interfered with. 


The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 23rd December says :—Here is a case for 
the anti-Ilbertites. Some European soldiers from 
Points out the inconveni- Ahmedabad camp went shikaring the other day toa 
ences caused by not giving neishbouring village. One of them feeling thirsty, 
to Native Magistrates power h ©, | : 
to try European British sub- they entered a private field, and finding three culti- 
jects. vators at their simple meal, with an earthen pot of 
water near them, asked for adrink. The cultivators 
respectfully explained to the sdéhibs that as the water could not be served out 
without polluting the vessel, they might go a little further and drink out of a 
cistern. This annoyed the soldiers, and with their usual chivalry they wanted 
to break the pot before leaving. To this the khedus objected, and then followed 
a scuffle in which one of the soldiers broke the head of a khedu with the butt 
end of his musket. The khedu, who knew that the chkhota séhib (Assistant Col- 
lector and Magistrate) was somewhere near, ran up to him. That officer, 
Mr. Morrison, at once went to the spot, apprehended the soldier who was 
struggling to get away, tried him formally and sentenced him to a month's 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50. But the soldier appealed to the Sessions 
Judge, who remitted the sentence and reduced the fine to Rs. 5, no doubt for 
valid reasons which will be made known. But would not the soldier have gone 
scot-free had there been no Kuropean Magistrate on the spot in the first 


ss 


Neg ge es 


the reason why the people of India, ignorant though they may be, want the 


Iibert Bill to pass. It-is nonsense to assert the contrary, and equally so to 
magnify the opinion of a few thousand Europeans into “‘ public opinion.” 


The Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 27th December refers to the agreement 
} arrived at between the Government and the European 
Disapproves of the agree- Defence Association, and vbserves that a great blunder 
aoc arrived at between the has been committed in making this concordat and in 
vernment and the Euro- di wet : 
5 Defence Association in lsappointing the just expectations of Natives. Up 
to the final settlement to this time the European community was greatly 
of the Ibert Bill. agitated ; now the Native community will follow suit. 
It is discreditable to Government to excite the feel- 
ings of one class of people and then try to pacify them by displeasing another 
class. Mr. Gladstone gave out in Parliament that the Ilbert Bill was brought 
forward to check the ascendancy of Europeans. How different is the policy of 
the Government of India from the above declaration? That the Government 
should have yielded to the clamours of the community which abused and in- 
sulted Lord Ripon and heaped opprobrious epithets on Natives, and which 
charged the Secretary of State for India with making false statements, is a 
most discreditable proceeding, and the result of such a policy is sure to be 
disastrous. The Government has not acted unwisely in granting the right of 
being tried by a jury to European criminals, but that the majority of such 
juries should be composed of Europeans is not proper. Owing to the ex- 
ceedingly small number of Europeans in India there is considerable chance of 
European criminals being tried by men of their own acquaintance or by their 
relations. This is extremely likely to come to pass on railway lines and in places 
where indigo is grown. There is every probability of miscarriage of justice 
happening where European culprits are tried by juries the majority of which 
are their own countrymen and acquaintances. If Huropean soldiers are now 
acquitted of the charge of killing Natives on the excuse that in firing a gun it 
did not clearly appear whether the object was man or beast, it is not difficult 
to perceive what pleas will satisfy European juries. There is no justification 
why. the majority of a jury should be Europeans. If all the people in India 
are the subjects of the Queen, it is not right to observe distinctions between 
them. It must be admitted that the Europeans have succeeded in their object 
on account of the fearful agitation which they created. The Natives should not 
remain inactive, but should hold meetings and point out to Government the 
dissatisfaction which its action has created in the Native community in regard 
to the final settlement of the Ilbert Bill. 


The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 24th December says :—This « concordat,” 
as it is called, between the Government and the 
Says that the concordat Defence Association seems very much like a sudden 


arrived at between the rebound on the part of Lord Ripon. We are not yet 


d the Def os . 
r an Ra A — approved in @ position to say under what circumstances the 


in Native circles. understanding was arrived at, and itis to be hoped 
Lord Ripon will take the public into his confidence 
by throwing light on the subject. In the meantime, it is only fair to His 
Excellency that we should suspend our judgment. We cannot, however, 
conceal from our readers the fact that in Native circles here the compromise is 
not considered satisfactory. There appears to be a general impression that 
Lord Ripon has not only given way very suddenly, but has surrendered the 
rinciple and everything for which there has been so hard a fight, keeping the 
ill alive only in form. It was certainly desirable that before settling terms 
with the Defence Association Lord Ripon should have allowed the public an 
opportunity of discussing them. There is of course this thing to be said in 
favour of the concession of jury trial that the tendency of all criminal legis. 
lation in India is to introduce it in the case of the Natives also, But in any 
case @ concession so vast should not have been made hastily, and what w 
particularly regret is the form of an agreement with a body whose insulting 


treatment of the Viceroy and blasphemous language against the Natives have 


been the cause of much irritation and annoyance. Qn the nature of the con- 
cessions themselves we reserve our opinion for the present. 


Makes remarks on the con- 
cordat arrived at between 
the Viceroy and the Defence 
Association on the subject of 
the Native Magistrates’ Juris- 
diction Bill. 


of race! There seems to be no one to put in a word for the Native Magistrate 
or the Native criminal. The native of India has no feelings. He is bound to 
put up with any reflection on his race, or he will be denounced as disloyal. 
Well, whatever his loss, the Native has no doubt learnta lesson. Hehas known 
the nature and value of organised opposition. We only pray that the experience 


may not prove in his case 


For our part we will not repine so long as the principle of the measure holds 
good. If the Christmas “ concordat,” which however we are extremely doubtful 
about, restores peace to the land and opens a happy new year for Christians and 
non-Christians alike, far be it from us to oppose it. 


The Jame Jamshed | 


Says that Lord Ripon de- 
serves no blame in the matter 
of the concordat in connec- 
tion with the Native Magis- 
trates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


such changes only as were indicated in the compromise suggested by Lord 
Northbrook, but it is believed that the Viceroy has been obliged to give way 
because he was convinced that the members of Council on whom he trusted 
hitherto for support would oppose the measure. If this had been allowed to occur 
and the Bill thrown out, Lord Ripon would have been compelled to resign, and 
to avoid the calamity that would befall India under such circumstances he 
took the appropriate step of accepting the concordat. The above inform- 
ation must sadden the hearts of all Natives, who must sympathise with the 


Viceroy who has done so 


in several other important respects. The blame of not being able to enact the 
Jurisdiction Bill in its original form attaches to the Premier and his Cabinet and 
not to the Viceroy. If the Premier had been a strong man, the Bill would cer- 
tainly have been enacted in its original form. Lord ‘iipon’s administration has 
been really beneficial to India, and it would therefore be a great misfortune to 
lose his services so soon on account of the Jurisdiction Bill. Past experience 
has proved that juries composed of Europeans are incapable of dispensing impar- 
tial justice, and hence the concession now made to them will have to be with- 
drawn sooner or later. It is to be hoped that when a few more partial decisions 

uries the authorities will not delay to withdraw the con- 
cession which has been now made. es 


are given by these j 


In noticing the concordat arrived at between the Government and the 


| Accepts the concordat said 
" to have been arrived at be- 
tween Government and the 

Calcutta Defence Association 

in connection with the Native 

Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 23rd December says:—However much we 


opponents on the result of their perseverance. They 


formation that is forthcoming shows that the Bill will be passed without ignor- 
ing the main principle on which it is based; but the changes that will be 
introduced will be opposed to that principle. The concordat states that Native 
District Magistrates and District Judges alone will be invested with the extended ; 
' jurisdiction to try European accused British subjects. This change was pre- 
viously announced, but it remains to be seen whether the Statutory Civil 
Servants who attain the same rank will be entrusted with the extended juris- 
: | diction. Government have already resolved not to exclude this class of Civi- 
> lians from the extended jurisdiction, and it is to be hoped that the proposed 


may condemn this European agitation against the 
Ibert Bill, we cannot help congratulating the 


have wrenched concession after concession from the 
executive during the past few months, and finally 
they are assured that European criminals under trial 
may have fresh privileges to proclaim their superiority 


what the first taste of blood does to the young tiger. E 


(104) of the 26th December observes that replies 
received by itself and the Bombay Branch of the East 
India Association to telegrams despatched to Calcutta 
relating to the concordat arrived at in the matter of 
the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill show that 
Lord Ripon deserves no blame in the matter. It is 
said that His Lordship intended to enact the Bill with 


much for them, not oaly in the matter of this Bill but 


European Defenee Association of Calcutta in the 
matter of the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, the Zl 
Bombay Samdchdr (90) of the 2-4th December observes sy 
that the information already received about the com-  - 

promise is so meagre and one-sided that it is not right 
to express any opinion on the subject until a full and 
impartial account of it is received. The little in- 
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changes in the Bill will not stand in the way of carrying out the resolution. 

The other change agreed to in the concordat is that European British subjects 
in every case are to be entitled as of right to be tried by a jury the majority of 
whom ‘shall consist of European British subjects. This proposal appéars to 
do away with the suggestion made by Sir Charles Turner and accepted by 

' Government that the case ofa European British subject may by an application 
tothe High Court be removed from the court of a Native District Magistrate or 
District Judge to a court presided over by a European District Magistrate or 
Judge. The proposal that the majority in such a jury should be European British 
subjects will be beneficial to an accused European, but it is highly desirable to 
know whether a Native District Magistrate or District Judge will have authority 

_ foconvict or dismiss the accused when he happens to differ from the verdict of 
the jury. If he is invested with such authority it is all right; but if he is not 
clothed with it, the extended jurisdiction conferred upon. him will be merely 
nominal. In the district courts the trying Judge can convict or acquit an 
accused whenever he differs from the verdict given by the assessors, eed at the 
presidency towns the judge can order a retrial by a new jury whenever he differs 
from the verdict given by a majority of the jury. With reference to the Native 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Billeither the Native District Magistrate or District 
Judge should possess similar authority, or the proposal to allow the majority of 
the jury to consist of European British subjects should be dispensed with. The 
rest of the changes proposed by the concordat are of no importance. The 
Europeans of Calcutta insisted that the Jurisdiction Bill should be rejected, and 
yet they are obliged to acceptit, though in a modified form; they claimed it 
as. their natural right to consider the natives of India as their inferiors 
for all time, but they have been obliged to give up this claim. Though the 
concordat makes the concession cf the Jurisdiction Bill very limited and weak 
as regards Natives, yet they will be satisfied with what they have got and will 
be thankful to Lord Ripon for what he has done and suffered to gain this much 
even forthem. The concordat was nota surprise. On seeing that Govern- 
ment had resolved to pass the Bill the Europeans of Bengal showed signs of 
submission. Most of their speakers and advocates showed an inclination to 
accept the changes proposed in the Jurisdiction Bill, and hence the second pro- 
posal as regards the jury was an easy step to them to move backwards. ‘The 
little that they have obtained in the matter of this Bill they owe to Lord Ripon’s 
kindness, which they have done nothing to deserve. The Natives trust that 
Lord Ripon will permit only such changes to be made in the Jurisdiction Bill as 
will not make the concession merely nominal. 


In noticing the concordat said to have been arrived at between Govern, 
ment and the Defence Association, as notified in a 


Strongly condemns the telegram from Calcutta which appeared in recent 


id to have been . , 
ee gota yl issues of the Times of India and the Bombay Gazette, 


ment and the Calcutta De- the Rdst Goftdr (114) of the 23rd December observes @: oe 
fence Association in connec- that the Europeans have at last won the day in the con- Re 
orn 7 ee ~ test in connection with the Native Magistrates’ Juris- 
ada diction Bill. The result of the incessant opposition 
made to the Bill has been that a strong-minded Viceroy like Lord Ripon has 
been induced to yield to the clamour of the European public. The concordat has 
given the Bill a form quite different from that which it originally bore, and was 
resorted to in order to enable Government to keep up its prestige, which would 
not have been done had the Bill been withdrawn, But, on the other hand, the 
Europeans have been conciliated by the concession of rights which they never 
claimed, and thus they have indirectly gained a victory. In addition to the 
results of the concordat pointed out in the telegram received from Calcutta, it 
may be remarked that the Europeans will obtain more rights than they 
| asked. They will enjoy the privilege of being tried by a jury in provinces the 
48 natives of which do not enjoy that right, and thus a new distinction will be 
3 created in the law and in the mode of dispensing justice between Europeans and : 
_| .. “  Natives,—a distinction founded upon a difference of colour between the two. 
. Moreover, the Europeans will get the new concession that the juries convened 
- fér trying them should consist solely of their own countrymen,—a right which 
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«. the Natives have not hitherto enjoyed. The accused European already enjoys 
_ the right to challenge jurymen and by that means he succeeds indirectly in 
ing a jury of his own countrymen, but Natives also enjoy the right of chal- a 
ing @juryman. It would be highly objectionable to allow accused Europeans eg 
juries of their own countrymen, since past experience has proved beyond a doubt a 
‘that in such jury trials 75 accused persons out of every 100 escape the 
punishment which they richly deserve. To try an accused European with such 
a jury béfore a Native Judge is simply to vex the latter. The concordat is 
nothing but a compromise which has destroyed the original Bill and interfered with 
its principles. It was never expected that after showing so much firmness Lord 
Ripon would submit to the compromise. The declarations made latterly on the 
i of Government have been disappointing. The suggestions made by Lord 
orthbrook, Lord Ripon’s statement, and the present concordat are one and all 
of the same stamp. ‘The new form given to the Bill by the concordat is more 
injurious to the interests of Natives than the withdrawal of the Bill itself. It 
would be better to withdraw the measure than to concede to accused Europeans 
a jury composed of theirown countrymen. The Natives did not struggle hard 
and make noise for the purpose of obtaining the new right proposed to be granted 
by the Ilbert Bill, but simply presented petitions and patiently waited to see the 
result, and thisis the reward they have obtained for their peaceful conduct! 
All this proves that seditious persons succeed in the end, and that those who 
threatened to raise a rebellion and insulted the constituted authorities have 
gained a victory. In alluding to the concordat the Goftdr observes in an- 
other place that the weakness shown by the Government of India in this matter 
appears to have proceeded from a fear caused by the defection among Europeans, 
and it behoves Natives toconvene public meetings at the earliest opportunity 
for the purpose of making a protest against the conduct of Government. The , wae 
protest ought to show that the changes proposed in the alleged concordat will, . a 
instead of giving additional rights to Natives, only make to the Huropeans “ 
a concession that would crush the former. Natives ought to raisea loud cry 
and ask the authorities not to pass the Ilbert Bill with the proposed alterations 
but enact it in its original form. It should also be mentioned that if this can- 
not be done, Natives like Europeans should be given the privilege of being tried 
by ajury the majority of which should be composed of their own countrymen. 
This protest ought to be made by the entire community. If this is not done, 
the proposed new concessions, which the EKuropeans of Bengal have been de- 
manding, and threatening to create disaffection and disturbance in the event of 
their being not granted, will be conferred upon them. 


In noticing the concordat arrived at between Government and the Calcutta 

Defence Association, the Jdme Jamshed (104) of the 

Base co. «Rae rd bec, 20th December observes that the so-called compromise 

arrived at between Govern. Shows that after all the row created by the Jurisdic- 

mentandthe Calcutta Defence tion Bill Lord Ripon has conferred new rights upon 

_ Association in the matter of iuropeans and has disappointed his friends. Con- 

ge alae Juriss sidering His Lordship’s past conduct it cannot be 

believed that he has done what the concordat attri- 

| butes to him. It is better to wait before criticising the Bill in its altered form 

’ : until a confirmation is received that the terms of the concordat are correctly 

as stated. According to the concordat the opponents of the Bill have got more 

than they asked for. Even in remote parts of the mofussil an accused Euro- 

pean will be tried by a jury mainly composed of European British subjects. Ig 

this not deriding justice? Not only the Anglo-Indian newspapers but the 

Judges also have condemned the shameful conduct of European juries in declaring 

not guilty Europeans who were really guilty of the crime of which they were 

accused. Lord Ripon must be well aware of this, and therefore it cannot be 

believed that he has accepted the proposal of conceding to Europeans the privi- 

lege of being tried by a jury of their own countrymen.’ The change in the Bill 
regarding the constitution of the jury would only be an affront to Native Judges : 

and Magistrates who would be invested with the extended jurisdiction. It can- 

not’be believed that His Lordship has yielded in the manner reported. It must 
be said that with reference to India even high-minded English statesmen Naa 
cannot be trusted to do justice. It is not easy to imagine that Lord Ripon has , 
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~~ altered the Jurisdiction Bill as the concordat describes in order to please and 
_ gatisfy the persons who threatened to raise a rebellion, insulted the representa- 
tive of Her Imperial bony 4 the Queen on a public road in broad daylight, 
threatened to eject from his seat the Native Magistrate who would dare to try 
an accused European British subject, and publicly asserted that they were pre- 
pared to drive ope | from the country the Viceroy and other officials and to . a 
assume the reins of Government. Unfortunately the alleged concordat appears 3 
to contain true statements and India’s peace is in jeopardy. If a European Ss 
murderer or perpetrator of some other heinous crime be tried and let off by a 
jury of his countrymen, there will be a probability of a disturbance arising on 
the occasion. For it has been shown by Europeans that it is allowable to raise 
a disturbance against a distasteful act, and to abuse the authorities and insult 
the Viceroy in order to get that law repealed. Considering Lord Ripon’s past 
career it was not expected that His Lordship would condescend to enter into a ia 
capitulation with the Defence Association. Ifhe has capitulated as stated in the a 
concordat, His Lordship must have been compelled to yield for some strong F. 
reasons against which he was powerless to contend. For the sake of His Lordship’s 
reputation and for the benefit of the natives of the country these reasons should 
be made public. It must, however, be observed that no reasons which can be 
advanced will prove that the terms of the concordat are just and sound. 
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With reference to the concordat arrived at between the Government and 
the Defence Association of Calcutta in the matter of 
A strong condemnation of the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill, the Akhbdre 


Se ry ee Sodagar (85) of the 24th December observes that the 


Government and the Cal- people of India are exceedingly sorry to see such a 
catta Defence Association in result as this follow the great row which the Bill 
aren with the Native created. The Europeans of Calcutta have after all 
agistrates Jurisdiction th , 
Bill e great trouble and expenditure undergone by 
them obtained what should not have been conceded 
to them and have thus won the day. The Viceroy has pleased them, but has 
not weighed the consequences which his policy will produce upon the minds of 
the Natives. The feelings of the latter are much hurt. The concession of trial 
by jury as proposed by the concordat will make it easy for accused Europeans 
to escape the punishment which they deserve. The Natives however are not 
to be granted a similar privilege. Thus in trying to give the Natives a new 
right the Europeans have only benefited. How absurd would it appear that an 
accused Native should be tried. by a Magistrate without the intervention ofa 
jury and the same Magistrate should be given the assistance of a jury in trying 
a European culprit? It was not expected that a strong andimpartial Viceroy 
like Lord Ripon would yield in the manner reported. His Lordship will retire 
from the Viceroyalty after the completion o:' his term of office, but the injustice 
that has been done under his administratioa will be long remembered and the 
bad feelings between Europeans and Natives will long continue. It would have 
been better if the Jurisdiction Bill had been dropped altogether. [The Kdside 
Mumbai (108) of the 26th December also expresses disapproval of the agree- 
ment said to have been arrived at between the Viceroy and the Defence Associa- 
tion in the matter of the Ilbert Bill. | 


The Bombay Samdchédr (90) of the 25th December observes that the alleged 
concordat about the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction 

er a, et oe Bill telegraphed by the Calcut#a Defence Association 
the Motive Mactotrater Jari. ®Ppears to be true, since it has not been contradicted 
diction Bill. by Government. However, it is but right that severe 
remarks should not be made upon it until it is autho- 

ritatively confirmed. It is likely that a compromise has been arrived at 
between Government. and the association. ‘The European British subjects have 
iven up the objection they raised to their being tried by Native District 
Mavistrates and Session Judges, but the new right of trial by jury which they 
have obtained is more than they expected to get. The jury will, it seems, 
“be constituted on the old system. If this be so, it will possess nearly all the 
authority now exercise¢ by Native Magistrates and Judges. Of course the 
authority exercised by the European Magistrates and Judges will also pass to 


the jury, but they will not be sorry for the transfer, because they desire heartily 


%5 


asia that their eountrymen should get as many rights as can be secured. The 
- gistinction made between European British subjects and Natives will cause the 


latter to make severe comments upon it. Lord Ripon would seem to have 
made a great sacrifice in the matter of the concordat. However, it is right 
that severe comments should not be made until the concordat is authorita- 
tively confirmed. 


The same of the 26th December observes that since Government have not 
said anything in connection with the alleged con- 
Makes further remarksin cordat in the matter of the Native Magistrates’ Juris- 


connection with the concordat diction Bill, there cannot be any doubt as to such a 
arrived at in the matter 


of the Native Magistrates’ COMpromise having been arrived at, Ifthe arrange- 
Jurisdiction Bill, ments about the jury mentioned in the concordat be 

| | made on the principle now existing, the new right 
proposed to be granted to Natives will be useless and the dispensation of 


justice in the case of accused European British subjects will be difficult in 


the mofussil. It is feared that under such circumstances the trial by jury will 
be a farce. The Anglo-Indian newspapers express satisfaction with the con- 
cordat. But the factis that very few Europeans are satisfied with it. 
The Anglo-Indian newspapers appear to believe that India is ruled for the 
benefit of the few Huropeans who reside in it, 


A correspondent of the same newspaper of the 26th December observes 
that the alleged concordat has not destroyed the 
Advises Natives to make principle of the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction 
@ protest against the eon- Bill. Tt ;, na . 
ee. ill. was quite politic to arrive at some reason- 
able compromise when European British subjects 
raised so strong an opposition toe the Bill. The proposed concession to the 
European British subjects of a trial by a jury of their own countrymen is 
inappropriate and will not work well. The correspondent advises Natives 
to make a reasonable and constitutional protest against the alleged concordat 
when full and complete information about it is authoritatively published, 
and advises them not to find fault with Lord Ripon for accepting the compro- 
mise, which he may have been obliged to consent to by unforeseen adverse 
circumstances. [The Bombay Samdchdér (90) and the Ddtardun (74) of the 
27th December express similar sentiments. } : 


The Jéme Jamshed (104) of the 27th December observes that it will be 
; difficult to convene a jury of European British 
Says that the concessionof subjects in the far mofussil in order to convict a 
the jury under the concordat E ie oaks : 
rang a ot we uropean British subject accused of a petty crime 
under the proposal made by the concordat in con- 
nection with the Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill. The European British 
subjects themselves will suffer great inconveniences from trial by juries, and 
will ultimately desire the withdrawal of the concession. As remarked by 
Professor Wordsworth, the authorities will find within the next two or three 
ears that the jury system should be abolished. Lord Ripon therefore deserves 
the highest praise for finding out a means that preserves the principle of the 
Bill and makes the concession to European British subjects quite worthless, 
Besides Lord Ripon, Mr. Grant Duff, Major Baring and numerous other 
Europeans who lent their impartial support to the Bill deserve the thanks of 
all Natives, 


In noticing the concordat alleged to have been arranged between the Gov- 

: | ernment and the Calcutia Defence Association in the 
Mi 4 hor Aged Pes ge footer of an aepre rag ted J pieein Bill, 
; e Gwardirt (100) o @ Kor ecember observes 

ghar tava bios alate that the news about the concordat cannot be correct. 
The unreasonable Europeans will consider it a degradation to sit upon a jury 
in the court of a Native District Judge or Magistrate, and will think that they 
have lost their birthright, The Jurisdiction Bill ought to be passed as 
sketched out by the Viceroy in the statement he made the other day in the 


Legislative Council, 


‘his moderate views and conciliatory 
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~ he Subodh Patrika (11) of the 23rd December allad h k 
3) oe fe e 23 ecember alludes to the remarks 
‘~~ . * 
: : made by Mr. F. Forbes Adam, the new Chairman of 


BB ae of = ie = Bombay + gene of ey sage on a Ilbert Bill, 
men’s, on me es a =and says:—The Native public thorou appreciate 
rns nate agl 4 parse een ‘the good sense and good feeling of "eT perti- 
of the Bombay Chamber of nent remarks. None of us is anxious to proceed 
Commerce. hastily in the policy laid down in the Proclamation of 
1858, and all that we demand is that no attempt shall 
be made to treat the promises and pledges of that charter of Indian liberties 
with the contempt and indifference which men like Sir James Stephen, with 
their exalted sense of morality and hatred of perjury, are not ashamed to plead 
for them, Mr. Adam has very correctly measured the situation to which the 
British Government have long since pledged themselves, and it is gentlemen of 
lassie, not disposed to go into 
hysterics over every act of Government that self-interest may suggest as pres 
judicial to their community and always accustomed to look at things in all 
their aspects, that contribute most to the safety and good name of the British 
administration in India. Will it be too much for the public to expect the 
Bengal opponents of the Ibert Bill to profit by the advice given them by the 
new Chairman of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce? Whether they do or 
not, there is very great satisfaction in the thought that the sentiments of the 
Defence Association of Calcutta are not shared in their entirety on this side 
of the country, and that the opinions in favour of the Billin its modified shape 
are daily growing in weight and importance. 


The Mahrdita (2) of the 23rd December, in noticing the article in the 
London Temes condemning the favourable attitude of 

Condemns the attitude of Lord Northbrook towards the Ilbert Bill and Lord 
oe — .. Jomnte Ripon in a speech which he delivered at Bristol on the 
Ripon. 18th November last, remarks: —Whut a queer way of 
arguing ? What earthly connection is there between 

one’s changing one’s religious views in middle life and one’s fitness or other- 
wise to govern an empire? Ifa man should become incapable of ruling over 
a country simply by reason of his renouncing one religion and taking up another, 
may he not as well become so by eating too much at a dinner party or by 
taking a wife in legal wedlock? This is no argument at all. Our con- 
temporary, we think, was simply out of his senses when the article was written, 
for it is no better than the raving of amadman. Moreover the article in 
question manifests an ardent desire on the part of the writer to pose in bright 
colours before the public by falling foul on Lord Ripon in the vilest and most 
spiteful terms possible. The writer attempts to establish Lord Ripon’s unfitness 
to govern and to depreciate his abilities in general, but the whole of India, 
which has had experience of many foreign rulers, pronounces him to be the best 
of them all, admirably fit to govern and possessing all the abilities of a true 
statesman, Lord Northbrook has in his address properly answered Mr. Justice 
Stephen, who said regarding Her Majesty’s gracious Proclamation to the princes 
and people of India that it has no legal force whatever and that it is a mere 
expression of sentiment and opinion. But our contemporary, exasperated as 
he is, does not relish it well and says that those who drew up the Proclama- 
tion may be supposed to have known what it meant, probably meaning thereby 
that the Proclamation had not been issued to be followed to the letter but 
only to appease the people whose minds had then been tremendously ruffled. 
This may be maintained by persons of mean ideas and low descent, but certainly 
nobleminded men or persons of high birth would never entertain such an 
abject view. The assurances of our Queen-Kmpress could never have been 
intended for the purpose of deceiving her Indian subjects. So far as we can 
interpret them correctly, they were spontaneous outpourings of herheart intended 
from the first to be literally adhered to by Indian administrators. The Times 
has in more places than one in the same leader attributed selfish motives to the 
present popular ruler of India. No person with common sense in him would 
ever grow so wild and indignant as to indulge freely in fanciful accusations, 
however grave in his opinion the cause might be. It is only perverse minds 
that indulge in false imputations, from which the wise and sensible always stand 


tional field is at present so wide that all that the departmental agency and 


‘aloof. In one place our contemporary has displayed that false spirit and weak- 

ness of heart which is so often manifested by the weak and illiterate in their 
arguments. When the question of the Ilbert Bill is now definitely settled to 
be dependent not upon suppositions but on facts, it is obviously folly or rather 
false pride to say that if the Ilbert Bill had been sent before publication, as the 
original. proposals were, it would not have had a single European voice in its 
fayour, nor even many Native ones. . 


Education, 


The Mahrdita (2) of the 23rd December says :—The chapter on collegiate 
education in the report of the Education Commission is 
Remarks in connectionwith neither very important nor very interesting. The re. 
os P agg + sa ty Bon commendation thatthe rateof aid to each college be de. 
Ties ia te subject of col- termined by the strength of the staff and the efficiency 
legiate education. of the institution is not very hard, though it may 
seem so at first sight. It appears that the Commis. 
sion meant to touch the question of a more extensive employment of Natives 
under the State when they recommend that Indian graduates be more largely 
employed than they have hitherto been in colleges maintained by Government. 
We have on several occasions shown that unless the substitution of Native for 
European professors in all subjects except English in colleges be resorted to, there 
will be no saving on account of colleges: Another recommendation affirms the 
power that is left to the discretion of principals of colleges to admit to certain 
courses of lectures, in special cases, students who have not passed the exami- 
nations required by the universities. We are inclined to believe that this 
would be making a desirable convenience for those who may wish to avail 
themselves of the superior instruction that may be given in a particular subject 
by a particular professor. At present anybody who has not passed the entrance 
examination is not allowed to cross the threshold of the seminaries of knowledge, 
and many a man who has both will and money to attend certain courses of 
lectures in colleges is obliged to curb his desire, chiefly because principals are 
not allowed to make exceptions in such cases. We do not know what practical 
difficulties may come in the way of carrying out this proposal; but the sugges. 
tion itself is reasonable and we have hopes that Government will act upon it. 
As regards the recommendations for religious and moral instruction. in colleges, 
we feel sure that the local Governments will see the absurdity of carrying them 
out and of departing from the hitherto prevalent religious neutrality in colleges. 
Having no tendency to do any good to any section of the parties for whose 
good the suggestion is made, it will on the contrary be a fruitful_source of 
misunderstanding and mischief of no small magnitude. Again, thé*festriction 
placed on aided colleges as to not receiving more than a certain proportion of 
free students is not at all desirable. Remembering how miserably small 
is the percentage of free students allowed by Government, it is not proper that 
Government should place any uncalled for limitations over the capacities of 
aided colleges if they have the means of admitting say thrice the number of 
free students fixed by the Educational Department. These and the like recome 
mendations, if carried out, will make aided institutions rue the day when they 
sought the aid of Government and got themselves bound hand and foot in 
matters which should, strictly speaking, be left solely to their discretion. It 
ought to be the one aim of Government to disseminate education among the 
poorer classes of the people as far as possible; but recommendations like the one 
under notice will prevent other bodies from doing this virtuous duty if Govern- 
ment itself cannot do or does not think of doing it. 


In alluding to the success of the New English School at Poona in the 
recent Matriculation Examination of the Universit 


ones Tacs. of Bombay, the Dnydn Prakdsh (8) of the 27t 


ment to offer encourage- December says:—To make such institutions a source 
ment and pecuniary aid to of strength and permanent utility, all that is wanted 
private educational a ne is sympathetic treatment by the Educational De- 
Sse at fot Bow ae partment, which means that Government must 


increase its grant for education. The educa. 
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private: enterprise-can do is essentially necessary, and until such time 
arrives, which is however at present very remote, when the direct connec. 
tion of Government’ with the educational activity can be altogether safely 
dispensed with, Government must make up its mind to spend larger sums upon 
education. The aim and object to be kept in view is the eventual severance 
‘of all direct connection of Government with national education, but though 
the time for effecting such a severance is as yet remote, still the only waf*to 
effect it eventually is to sympathetically encourage all local efforts in that direc- 
tion. It is a standing disgrace to the department that such an institution as 
the New English School at Poona, though it has been in existence for the last 
four years, should not have had a helping hand extended to it. With sympa. 
thetic treatment at the hands of the department the institution would have 
been rendered doubly more useful than it has been. Such aid ought to have 
been voluntarily offered instead of its being sought, for it is not every man 
that can afford to dance attendance upon influential authorities in order to 
bring pressure to bear upon the Educational Department. Time so spent is 
energy wasted and is also demoralizing in its tendencies. It must not be 
understood that we in any sense condemn the activity of those who have been 
compelled to resort to such degrading tactics by the attitude of the depart. 
ment towards all kinds of private enterprise. Far from it. We simply condemn 
the system which renders such tactics essentially necessary if one desires to 
succeed in obtaining the countenance of the department. The local Govern- 
ment and the head of the Educational Department are mainly responsible for 
this disgraceful state of things, and it is a relief to know that the days of such 
a state of things are numberé. We trust that the recommendations of the 
Education Commission will.ere long bear fruit and lead to the expansion of 
private enterprise in other districts of this Presidency, and also to its develop- 
ment in higher branches. We have no doubt that if the attitude of the depart- 
ment towards such private enterprise had been different from what it has been, 
we should have had by this time an Arts college in this Presidency under 
local private management established in our midst. We know that at one time 
our friend, the late lamented Baba Gokhale, contemplated the establishment of 
such an institution, but that the idea had to be given up for want of proper 
encouragement. The time has, however, now come when we think our friends 
of the New English School should seriously consider the practicability of 
moving the University of Bombay to recognize their institution as an affiliated 
institution teac’;ing up to the Previous Examination. 


In noticing the expenditure on public instruction in the Bombay Presidency 

as given in the report for 1882-83, the Rast Goftér 

Regrets that a small (114) of the 23rd December observes that Rs. 8,384 

se ge A oe were expended in the year before last in giving 

eh ’ Cork, encouragement to the publication of original works 
encouragement to new works * : 

in the vernaculars of the in the vernacular languages, while last year Rs. 3,520 

country. only were spent for the same purpose. There 


must be some reason for reducing largely the grant 


devoted to the encouragement of vernacular literature, but the Director of Public 


Instruction has not given any explanation for his action. How isit that this 
year so few works deserving of encouragement from Government were published ? 
It is a standing complaint that the Educational Department is very niggardly 
in giving encouragement to authors of new works. In former years Govern- 
ment used to devote annually about 15,000 rupees towards the same object. 


The Subodh Patrika (11) of the 23rd December says:—Dr. Peterson has 

as dak a esi again been a so, a of our par adres a 

_ AR eine ne ersonally we have nothing to say against the selec- 

ne sel Macaca nag The learned Doctor’s ability and industry are 

acknowledged by all..and it cannot be denied that he 

has been of use to the University. But we thinkghe Senate ought to think of 

having a full-time Registrar. Dr. Peterson ca@finot devote the whole of his 

time to University work, which is poner: atx left to the care and management 
of his subordinates. Besides, the work itse 


has increased, and the subordi- 
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o3 > *..- gates in the office cannot be expected to perform it satisfactorily. The annual | ee 
—. . @Xaminations require better management and supervision than were shown this Bay 
pe year. It seems to us that the suggestion is one which deserves the careful atten- 
ae tion of the Senate. 
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Railways. 


The Deshi Mitra (95) of the 27th December, in giving an account a, 
recent fatal accident which occurred by the collision 
A prayer for the curtail. of two goods trains between Kankrdékhddi and Sachin 


R a8 | ment of the hours of work of : | . 
: the sgeslace employed. en stations on the B. B. & C. I. Railway, remarks that 


the B. B. & 0.1 Railway. Such accidents sometimes occur on this railway, but 
? their principal cause is the niggardliness of the rail- 
way authorities. How can the poor signallers perform their duty satisfactorily 
when they are required to work every day from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. without 
ge. any sleep? It is no wonder that such terrible accidents should happen 


by a slight dereliction of duty. What a number of lives would have been lost 
had the collision taken place between either mail, passenger or mixed trains? %. 
The Mitrd strongly recommends Mr. Duxbury, the traffic manager, not to AY 


exact more than six hours’ work from the poorly-paid signallers. 


Municipalities. 


In an article headed ** The Municipal Constitution of Bombay ” the Indu 
Prakésh (9).of the 24th December says :—It seems 
Constitution of the Bom- to us that the principle of allowing such bodies as the 
. poe Bowen mse Ree Locornna Chamber of Commerce, the Senate of the University, 
oa and the Port Trust, and others similarly situated is 
sound and ought to be recognized, but at the same 
time it would tend to confusion if each of these bodies were allowed to return 
a certain number of representatives to the Corporation on its ownaccount. The 
confusion would consist in this that the right being conceded to a few bodies 
of this kind it would look unfair to deny it to others. In a city like Bombay, 
where activities of different kinds play their part in the element of public ee 
business and affairs, such bodies have a tendency to increase every year. It is i 
desirable, therefore, that the principle of giving such bodies the right to send ; | 
representatives to the Corporation should be limited by some rule. All Af 
bodies which represent in some shape or other the trade of the city ought ‘| 
to be classed under one head and should have the right of sending a certain | 
number of representatives to the Corporation on their joint account. From 
these the Senate of the University would have necessarily to be excluded. But 
the Fellows of the University may be grouped, we think, with the Justices of the 
Peace. Both of them occupy the same position since their right to elect de- 
pends on the fact that they represent the intelligence and public spirit of the 
city. We must admit that we do not see why the Justices should have so many 
as twenty-four votes allotted to them, or why they should enjoy the right of i 
election independently of others similarly situated, as, for instance, the Fellows || 
ot the University, barristers, pleaders of the High Court, and attorneys. * 
These latter classes are of as much use, if not more, to the community 
as the Justices. The Justices have been conceded the right of election merel i 
because of their intelligence and education; and it is time enough that other Bei 
we classes, equally educated and intelligent, should get the right likewise. ee 
ae They might be all placed under one head and elect on their joint account. 
rs This proposal might no doubt give rise to the objection that the honour of 
; being a Justice of the Peace would lose all its value if it were shorn — 
1 of this most important of its privileges. But the objection is irrelevant p. 
ae in a discussion of this kind, where the question at issue is how best to bring Mf 
ok the forces of education, intelligence and public spirit to bear on the admi- 
nistration of the municipal business of the city * its citizens. The rate- 


ee payers have the best of rights to be represented in the Corporation ; bodies like : 
ee, & the Chamber of Commerce, the Mill-owners’ Association and others, which | 


contribute more or less to the municipal funds, stand next to the rate-payers; 
and the claim of others who have or may wish to have the elective franchise 


e 
9 


se ‘ 


extended to them rests on no other ground than that their superior intelligence 
and education afford sufficient ntee that competent men will be elected 


‘by them more than by the general and presumably less educated body of the 


rate-payers. The claim of the Justices of the Peace falls purely within thie 
category ; and it seems to us that the position of the Fellows of the University, 
barristers, pleaders, and attorneys stands on the same footing in reference to 
this question. Why should the Justices alone then enjoy the frashise? 
Before Government are asked to reduce their votes from siateen to eight, the 
franchise should be, we think, extended as above indicated, instead of being 
confined to the Justices of the Peace. Mr. Javeril4l Umidshankar’s view that, 
as the great object of local self-government is to bring about a separation of 
official interests from the interests of non-officials in the management of a 
municipality, Government ought to have their votes restricted is sound in 
principle, but only upon the assumption that under the head of non-official 
interests not only the Justices or Fellows of the University alone but other 
classes equally intelligent should be allowed to vote. This brings us to 
another question, on which intelligent opinion is divided perhaps more than on 
any other question, relating to elective municipalities. Mr. Javerildl’s contention 
that the official should be separated from the non-official interests if the real 
object of the elective system is to leave the people to manage their own affairs 
was repudiated by the Municipal Commissioner, who urged that there was in his 
opinion no expression more objectionable or more misleading than that of official 
side with reference to questions of public interest. It is no doubt in every way de- 
sirable that the difference as suchshould cease to exist, and that questions affecting 

ublic interests should be decided solely with a view to those interests. That, 
however, is beside the question raised by Mr. Javeril4l. His contention, so 
far as we can see, amounts to this that the Government having for nearly a decade 
exercised the right of voting at the elections and the elective system having 
worked during that period to the satisfaction of all, they might now recede 
from the position of voters and become purely the controlling and supervising 
authority of the municipality. In the mofussil the voting authority may be 
essential; but in Bombay there is no danger of public interests being slaeod 
in jeopardy if Government give it up to some extent. It cannot of course be 
said that the officials and others who have hitherto sat in the Corporation as 
Government nominees have done anything to prejudice the interests of the 
public. But as it has now become necessary to extend the elective franchise 
towards the popular side, and as the Government has held sizteen votes more 
as a guiding than as a purely voting power, there can be no serious objection to 
its giving up some of its votes in favour of the popular electors in view of the 
altered state of things. 


The Indian Spectator (1) of the 23rd December, in an article headed 
| 3 ‘Municipal Expenditure,” says :—It bodes no good 
to the administration of municipal finance that year 
after year the chief executive officer demands a larger 
slice of the revenues of the city for purposes of 
ensuring to the inhabitants so-called efficiency in 
ublic health and improved convenience by way of new works of public utility. 

very year lakhs of rupees are voted away by a conscienceless Corporation 
without anything like a careful scrutiny as to the uses to which the sums 
voted at a previous budget have been applied. It is all very well for the 
Municipal Commissioner to talk bravely at meetings of the Town Council and the 
Corporation as to the herculean work to ke performed in connection with the 
scavenging of the city, to magnify the duties entrusted to the establishment of 
the Health Officer and the Executive Engineer, to half-bully the strong, to 
frighten the weak and to carry all before him by a packed majority. LHvery 
Commissioner employs these tactics. The municipal autocrat for the time 


Takes exception to the 
present municipal adminis- 
tration of Bombay and makes 
some suggestions. 


being has, it seems, no other occupation than to get increased estimates sanctioned 
by the noodles of the Corporation on some pretext or another. One year the 
Commissioner is bamboozled by the heads of departments into accepting 
estimates which would scarcely bear the light of day when closely examined 
by experts—‘estimates ” which have proved the work of municipal engineers in 
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the matter of the Malabér Hill Reservoir and the trumpery police quarters. 
Another year another Commissioner with too much faith in himself and — 
his subordinates asks the Corporation to give him absolute power to do this 
and do that knowing full well that once he is master of the purse not even 
the most powerful member of the Corporation or Councillor will ever 
think of scrutinising the manner in which the vast sums which are collected 
from the rate-payers for the doubtful return they obtain of sanitation, light, 

water and so forth have been disposed of. Last year the Commissioner set his 
heart on the reorganization of the assessment department, the mal-administra- 

tion of which had created a public scandal and which we among others were 

the foremost to expose. We cordially approved of that reform. But we at the 

same time pointed out that the efficient working of the system would very 

much depend on the staff that was employed. We deprecated the employment 

of a favourite of the Commissioner brought down all the way from Surat at an 

annual expenditure of Rs. 7,000. We then wondered why Mr. Brunton was 

appointed to succeed the late Mr. Hutchinson. Fancy an officer who had 

passed 18 years in looking after the sanitation of the city pitchforked into the 

position of a municipal assessor and collector. We have every respect for 

Mr. Brunton’s honesty and conscientiousness. We take him to be one of the 

very best officers of the municipality. But no sane person in Bombay would 

even to-day approve of the wisdom that converted him from an Assistant Health 

Officer into the full-blown Assessor. A knowledge of accounts is in the very 

nature of things essential in an assessor. We have a good deal to say on this 

and similar subjects. Meanwhile we cannot do better than put the Corporation on 

their guard against thefallacious statement made by the Commissioner at Wednes- 

day’s meeting of the Town Council. It was meant to put the members of the 
Corporation on a wrong scent and was so far misleading. Multiplicity of appoint 

ments requires immediate check. The work of one man is done by three at a 

cost which any merchant or banker would consider extravagant. Between the 
permanent jacks of office and the noodles of the Corporation the rate-payers 
scarcely get half the return for the moneys they pay into the municipal treasury. 
The evil of increased expenditure is growing enormously, and sooner or later 
another Hope’s Committee will be an absolute necessity. For a systematic 
exposure of extravagance in administration one must write week after week 
fora year before the subject isexhausted. One has only to go about among 
the people to learn what things are said about this precious municipality of 
ours. But there is little hope of influencing the Corporation so long as its 
composition remains what it is. We require an entirely different set of men to 
administer and control the city’s funds with economy, honesty and intelligence. 
The [majority of those who at present get themselves elected or nominated are 
mere selfish opportunists, ready rather to say jo-hukum to the officials and 
realise their personal interests than watch the true interests of the city. 


“The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 24th December says :— It is very desirable 
that the movement to establish a medical dispensary 

ma - om panos . tener J for women oe Seen in this city should not lack 
nape . the support and the sympathy of the municipality. 
ane Seer Oe a But the attitude of some of the Town Flomnattion 
women and children. _ does not augur well for the movement. At the 
special meeting of the Council held on Saturday last 

a letter from Messrs. Kittredge and Sordbji Shdpurji Bengéli was read, request- 
ing the Council to sanction a contribution of Rs. 18,000 from the municipal 
funds to meet the current expenses of the dispensary for three years. The 
Native members of the Council were inclined to sanction the grant, but 
Dr. Blane was not. He thinks that the movement can well be let alone, as it 
has been started under what he calls “ most favourable auspices.” But he 
forgets that the dispensary will not be for the use of any particular class or rank 
of people. The movement has received the support of the well-to-do portion of 
the Native public in the shape of contributions from them. But the originators 
of it desire that all classes should be in a position to derive benefit from it. 
The funds that have been raised would probably suffice if the dispensary were 
limited to the use of those who have contributed to them, but it is the rate-paying 


public who will be considerably benefited by the proposed hospital. Dr. Blanc 
ae” 


cannot mean that the richer people ought to raise a dispensary for the general 
public and keep it going. The question must be viewed in its proper light, and 
we hope the municipality will not grudge the support which is demanded from it, 
A medical gentleman of Dr. Blanc’s reputation and sympathies ought to be 
one of the foremost in lending the weight of his influence in support of so good 
& movement. 


Native States. 


ae The Indian Spectator (1) of the 23rd December says :—Mr. Candy, of the 
Kolhdpur State College, seems to have suggested that 
ee Remarks in connection with no Native prince should be entrusted with full ad- 


® suggestion of Mr. Candy Pe ORES ° ‘ 
hieh, investing. Wative ministrative powers before he has satisfied the Gov 


rinces with power after sub- ernment of his fitness. The Times of India ver 
jecting them to some educa- sensibly objects to this suggestion. But when the 


tional test. paramount power is ready to put down high-handed- “i 
‘ ness in a Native State, to dismiss and deport an un- } 
worthy ruler, we think it stands to reason that it should see that the person to vad 


} be installed on the gddi is qualified, humanly speaking, toexercise powers of life 
| and death over thousands of his fellow-creatures, The only question is, who 
is to testify to his fitness—the zenana, the local aristocracy or the Political 
Agency? We believe each of these tests has been tried and has failed. Perhaps 
the best plan would be to combine them and to get the young man to pass an 
educational test likewise. We do not of course share Sir Lepel Griffin’s 
gloomy estimate of the character of Native princes generally. Sir Lepel is a 
sal 5 4 in Bahadur, who has no regard for birth or inherited greatness. It 
: would be unwise to follow such a guide in the determination of perhaps the ah 
most delicate political problem. But let the Native politician cast about his - ie 
eyes and see how many of the princes, chiefs and zamindars of India are G 
: simpletons, how many bad and how few of them are good men and atthe 
same time capable rulers. Perhaps royalty cannot thrive better in a backward 
country like this. What is not a little curious is that with a few exceptions it 
is the class of “educated” princes who seem wanting most in the power to give 
happiness to the subjects! Whatever be the cause, if the present state of 3 
things continues for lony, it will not only make the modern- Raja a laughing- 4 
stock for the outside world, but for his own people. for we observe that 
while the ryots are making slow but steady progress, the Raja stands still. 
This anomaly may lead inthe long run to republicanism in Native States if 
the paramount power will allow it. ‘The Raja must move with the times. He 
must have a liberal education for himself and a constitutional government for 
his people. But the Political Agent is hard tv move. He will poke his nose into 
petty details of the Darbar and the zenana, but will hold back where the asser- 
. tion of authority may do good to prince and people alike. The Foreign 
Office pretends to be a mother to the Native Raj, but in reality it acts more 
like a mother-in-law. 


i The Indu Prakdsh (9) of the 24th December remarks:—We wish it were 
] practicable to carry out the suggestion of Mr. Candy, a 


he 
ti Does not consider the sug- the Principal of the R4jdérém College at Kolhapur, that 43 
Hees —_—. of  cotgaw d Sbott no Native prince should be entrusted with the ad- ie 
ee pi pr en Filan cot before muinistration of his State until he satisfies the Govern- . 
ei investing them with power ment of his fitness. But Native princes are not likely ae 
Mee practicable. to view the suggestion in a favourable light. It may a 
MM seem to them an indirect attempt to make their tenure r 
ie oh of sovereignty dependent on the good graces of the Governor for the time being, 


and in the hands of a despotic Politica] Agent it might serve as an instrument of 
petty tyranny. The desire to see improved modes of administration prevail in 
the Native States requires like all great and good desires time for its fulfilment. 
The princes of Native States are not now what they were ten years ago. There 
are, it is true, still many who lag behind, but of one thing we may be perfectly 
ae sure that even these are beginning to find that the times have changed and are 
ieee ’ gtill changing. In the meantime the British Government has only to go on 
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te I omy of introducing schools and encouraging education in 


wietly with i 
ative States. ty measures, however well-intentioned, may retard the slow 


The Gujardti (100) of the 28rd December is rejoiced to i.arn that the people 

: . Of Kéthidwaér are much pleased with the administra- 

ses satisfaction with tion of Colonel West. The new Political Agent has 

nb gor ino a abolished, observes the Gujardti, the long-standing 
Kathidwar. but most detestable custom of forced labour and the 
immoral practice of receiving favours from the Native 

States by the establishments of Political officers while moving on circuit. Colonel 
West makes enquiries wherever he goes whether any individuals are subjected 
to ill-treatment by the officials of Native States, and adopts expeditious means 


for redressing their grievances. 


A correspondent of the Jdme Jamshed (104) of the 24th December states 
that the Political Agent of Kd&thidwdér deserves 
praise for disposing of the complaints of petitioners 
within a week of the date of their receipt by him. 
But as regards the complaints against the States of 
Junégad, Navdnagar and Bhavnagar, the petitioners are told at once to apply 
to the respective States, and this gives an opportunity to those States to ruin 
the complainants. Recently the Girdsia of Bdéra in the Navdnagar State preferred 
s complaint to the Assistant Political Agent in charge of the Haldér Prént, but 
he was told to apply to the Navdnagar State, the authorities of which have since 
then been harassing him. The Girdsia can command one thousand persons, 
but he does not wish to get himself entangled in difficulties with the State. 
The residents of the villages round about Bara have migrated, some to Dwarka, 
others to Khambdlia, and the rest to Porbandar. ‘i'he Revenue officer of Navé4- 
nagar, the Political officer in charge of the H4lér Prdnt, the Assistant to the 
Governor General’s Agent, and some other officers have gone to enquire into the 
dispute that has arisen between the Navdénagar State and the Gdikwdd’s Govern- 
ment in regard to the boundary of their respective possessions in Okhdmandal, 
and to them the Girdsia of Bara complained of the oppression to which he was 
subjected. But as these officers were supplied with provisions by the Navd- 
nagar State they did not attend to the complaints of the-Girdsia. It is said 
that the Jém wishes to ruin the Girdsia by considering him a “ Jiwdiddr.” 
If the Girdsia resolves to oppose the oppression by armed resistance 
several human lives will be lost. In the matter of the massacre of the Maiyds 
the Government of India ordered that Police Superintendent Sulem4n, Diwan 
Sdle Hindi, and Bapdlal should be dismissed from the Jundgad service and should 
not be permitted to live within the boundaries of the State. In spite of this 
order these persons are allowed to carry on the administration. The control 
over the police of the State is said to be entrusted to one Ambdrém, but really 
Sulemén exercises the authority. 


The Samsher Bahddur (115) of the 21st December says that it is surprising 
| that though Mr. Bap4l4l was ordered by the Stpreme 
Affairs at Junigad. Government to be removed from his post of Deputy 
Diwdn of Jundgad, he still continues to hold that office. If this be a fact, he 
ought certainly to be removed from his post. The Samsher has heard from a 
reliable source that the Diwdn, Hariddés Vihdridds, and Mr. B&példl live together 
in one building, that they often go together to the court, and that Mr. Haridéds 
acts according to the advice of Mr. Bapdldl. As long as Messrs. Bapaldl and 
Bavdin are not removed from Jundgad, the State will not improve. Itis satis- 
factory that Mr. Sdle Hindi has retired from the service, but Messrs. Bdvdin 
and Bépélél linger on. It is said that the Diwdn Haridds has requested the 
Viceroy not to remove Mr. Bapalal, but it isto be hoped that the Government 
of India will not be deceived by this representation. It is for this reason that 
Mr. Bapéldl likes Mr, Haridds. It is improbable that the result of the Maiya 
Commission will. prove very successful. The people will not be benefited as 
Jong as Jundgad is not cleared of this rubbish. 


Prefers certain complaints 
against the Navdnagar and 
the Jundgad States. 
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though silent progress which several, if not all, of the Native States are making — 
at present. — , | | 
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: December observes that it is not right 

a tax on every shop in the mn of Baroda and 

esi | the abolition of to exact another duty from every shopkeeper for stamp- 

| “taxes ri = “" ing weights. Itis true that these taxes are levied 

| city from olden times, but they are unsuitable at the present 

at asote day and ought to be abolished at once. His Highness 

. the Géikwéd i is’ exhorted to discontinue the taxes in accordance with the rest of 
* the improved administration of his State. 


The Gujardti (108) of the 23rd December severely censures the Cutch 

Darbér for levying a new tax on the people of that 

onate ves of the impo. province and cutting one month’s pay of the servants 

people of Cuteh. of the State for the purpose of collecting funds for 
| celebrating the approaching marriage of the Rado. 


@. W. KURKARAY, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
5th January 1884. 
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Par 1.—Politics and the Public Administration— 


Civil Service : Disapproval of the present mode of admitting Natives into 
the Gpvuianted —and suggestions for its improvement .. 10 
“Indian Princes at Home”: Remarks in connection with certain observa- 
tions of Sir Lepel Griffin regarding Native princes published in his 
article on—- oes 
Introduction of European luxuries into India : Deprecation against the—. 
Judicial matters: Disapproval of the reduction of the sentence passed 
upon a European soldier who assaulted a Native at Ahmedabad... 
Provisions to the cavalry and artillery encamped at the village of Pélan- 
khajuri near Bulsér: Losses and inconveniences suffered by the _ 
vision vendors in supplying— 


Sanitary improvements: Disapproval of the work of —and of preventing 
famines and floods being entrusted to the engineer 


Parr I1.—Local Self-government — 


Agitation on the question of local self-government : Expression of opinion 
that Brdéhmans have been foremost in carrying on the — because of 


their superior intelligence and not because they wish to oppress the 
other castes ie Kee 


Past II].—Legislation— 


Bombay Fishing Stakes Bill: Satisfaction at the Government of India 
having refused their assent to the— wis 
Concordat arrived at between the Government and the European Defence 


Association in regard to the final settlement of the Native Magis- 
trates’ Jurisdiction Bill : 


Acceptance of the— we ‘int “ oe 
Advice to Natives to make a protest against the — 
Disapproval of the— oes 00s 
Expression of opinion that Lord Ripon does not deserve any blame in 
the matter of the— re ale ‘ 
Expression of opinion that the — is not approved in Native circles... 
Expression of opinion that the concession of the jury under the — is 
not valuable... 
Expression of opinion that the alleged — cannot be true 
Remarks on the— 
The Bombay Samachar 
Do. do. 
The Indian Spectator | 
Strong condemnation of the— 
The Akhbare Sodagar 
The Jdme Jamshed 
The Rast Goftar 
Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill: 
Approval of Mr. Adam’s sentiments on the — delivered at a recent 
meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce ... ae 
Condemnation of the attitude of the London Fimes towards the — and 
Lord Ripon _... 
Inconveniences caused by not giving to Native Magistrates ‘power to 
try European British subjects 


Part LV.—EHducation— 


Bombay University: Expression of opinior that the Registrar of the — 
should be a full-time official _... : occ 
Collegiate education : Remarks in connection with the recommendations 
made by the Education Commission on the subject of— vs 
Encouragement and pecuniary aid to private educational institutions : 
Advice to the Educational Department and Government to offer — 
like the New English School at Poona pip BA a 
Encouragement to new works in the vernaculars of the country: Ex- 
pression of regtet at a small amount being expended last year in 
giving— ise ies so bsg i 
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f.some taxes levied on the shopkeepers 


al of a new tax on the people of— here a 
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